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Yore the writing of the first .. cl, the chief 
('sties themselves are yet living a. he end of 
y space. It is not a mere tradition of their 
filling that survives, but it is their own bring 
pness that is circulated from church to church, 
they pass to and fro in their evangelistic labours, 
ft is impossible to say whether this hypothesis of 
> origin of the Gospels be really the correct one 
not; all we need to say is, that it seems to 
isess more prohabibty in itself than any bypo- 
Lis of a common written source, from which 
•_tivere respectively borrowed, and which has 
Kiarcd. It fits, moreover, into the facts of 
se. — AVcstcott, Introduction to the Study of 
ipels, p. 189. 

-ding to this view of the origin of the 
’ that of St Mark, if not the oldest in 
(ion, is yet probably the most direct and 
in form. In its lifelike simplicity and 
Tve unconsciousness of aim, it represents 
Mediately the apostolic preaching ; it is 
bony dchvered by St Peter, possibly with 
motion. Historical evidence, as we have 
\l, is uniform as to the association of Mark 
Mark is everywhere inlei-prcs Petri. 
s of St Matthew and St Luke, again, 
Ye two great types of recension to which 
nposed that the simple narrative was 
ft Luke represents the Hellenic, and 
the later Hebraic form of the tradition, 
\esent shape the latter seems to give 
ntic record of the primitive Gospel.’ 

Viral Gospel seems also to present the 
explanation of the accordances and 
le three Synoptic Gospels. The words 
vliick present in all such a marked 
>,ld necessarily assume a more fixed 
h an oral tradition, while the narra- 
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rases of a peculiar and important 
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'g with variations in detail — a 
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common oral origin of the 
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diplork this case the representa- 
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the Tubingen explanation of the rise of Christianity ! 
It may be surely said that there never was a more 
inadequate explanation of a wonderful historical 
phenomenon; for how was the Jewish mind, in its 
feebleness and decay, capable of conceiving such an 
ideal as the life and character of Christ ? Their 
inspired origin in the 1st c., and as the records 
of a life and death witnessed by the apostles, is 
— whatever difficulties it may present — the conclu- 
sion alike sanctioned by orthodox}-, and approved 
by impartial liistorical inquiry. — The reader who 
desires further information on the subject may 
consult Professor Norton’s work on the Genuineness 
of the Gospels, and AVestcott’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels. 

GO'SPOltT (‘God’s port’), a market-town and 
seaport of England, in the county of Hants, stands 
on the western shore of Portsmouth Harbour, and 
directly opposite Portsmouth, with which it is 
connected by a floating bridge. It is 14 miles 
south-east of Southampton, and 89 miles south-west 
of London by the London and South-AA r estem Rail- 
way. It is enclosed within ramparts, which seem 
a portion of those which also surround Portsmouth 
and Portsca. The Haslar Gun-boat Ship-yard, 
connected with the town, is used for hauling lip and 
keeping in repair all the gun-boats belonging to 
this port. An extensive iron foundry for the 
manufacture of anchors and chain-cables, and con- 
siderable coasting-trade are here carried on. The 
main feature of G., however, is the Itoyal Clarence 
Victualling Yard, which contains a brewery, a 
biscuit-baking establishment worked entirely by 
steam, and numerous storehouses. The bakery can 
turn out ten tons of biscuit in one hour. In the 
immediate vicinity is Haslar Hospital, erected in 
1702, the chief establishment in Great Britain for 
invalid sailors, of whom 2000 can be accommo- 
dated and supplied with medical attendance. Pop. 
(1871) 7300. 

GO'SSAMER, a light filamentous substance, 
which often fills tho atmosphere to a remarkable 
degree during fine weather in the latter part of 
autumn, or is spread over the whole face of the 
ground, stretching from leaf to leaf, and from plant 
to plant, loaded with entangled dew-drops, which 
glisten and sparkle in tho snnsliinc. Various 
opinions were formerly entertained concerning the 
nature mid origin of gossamer, but it is now suffi- 
ciently ascertained to bo produced by small spiders, 
not, however, by any single species, but by several, not 
improbably many, species ; -whilst it is also said to 
bo produced by young, and not by mature spiders, a 
circumstance wliich, if placed beyond doubt, would 
help to account for its appearance at a particular 
season of tho year. The production of gossamer by 
spiders was first demonstrated by the observations 
of Dr Hulse and Dr Lister in the 17tli c., but these 
observations did not for a long time meet with due 
regard and credit, particularly amongst the natur- 
alists of continental Europe. It is nob yet well 
kr m if the gossamer spread over the surface of the 
eanu is produced by the same species of spider which 
produce that seen floating in the air, or falling as 
if from the clouds. AVhy gossamer threads or webs 
are produced by tho spiders at all, is also a ques- 
tion not very easily answered. That they are meant 
merely for entangling insect prey, docs not seem 
probable ; the extreme eagerness which some of the 
Bmall spiders known to produce them shew for 
water to drink, has led to tlis supposition, that tho 
dew-drops which collect on them may, 'in.-mimfi ‘ ln " 
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GOSPELS. 


apocryphal Gospels.’ As a mere question of literary 
history, tlio genuineness of the Gospels certainly 
reals on far higher evidence than that on which we 
receive, without hesitation, many ancient writings, 
o Jntcnial Character and Contrast .-— After the 
Genuineness of the Gospels, tho next point of import- 
au co regarding them is the relation which they bear 
to one another in respect of their contents anil 
arr.wement — the coincidences and discrepancies 
•with one another which they present, llio most 
obvious distinction among the Gospels as a whole is 
between the Gospel of St John and the three Synop- 
tical Gospels, as they are called. Matthew, Mark, 
and Lube, in narrating the ministry, discourses, anil 
miracles of our Lord, confine themselves exclusively 
to what tool: place in Galilee until the last journey 
to Jem-alem. V>'c should not know from them ot tlio 
successive journeys that our Lord made to Jerusalem. 
John, on the contrary, brings into view prominently 
his relation to Judea; and of the discourses delivered 
in Galilee, he only records one, that, namely, m the 
nth chapter. It is obvious, on a ruprrhci.nl glance, 
that John had a special object in writing his Gomel, 
an object in tome rv-pects more dogmatical than 
historical ; and it is probable that, having teen the 
PI, ceding Go'peK lie imrpo rly ahdaimd from 
writing what thev had already r, corded, and fought 
to Mtpplv Midi d'eficicncK s as apical, -d to CXI-t III 
their record". Whin wo have no knowledge of 
the : uhject. this at h .v t twins as probable n rmppo- 
t.tioii at any other. A omp.iri-oti ot tli" three 
Svnoptieal Go p, Is reveal. «»ni;> inter, ting results 
Ii wo M1PI- e til, m r. m. lively divided into 1(111 
i ■ clmtr, we i hall find tint they coincide m about 
K ! of them; tint Matthew and Luke further 
enmeide -2\ ; Matthew and Marl: in 20 ; and 
Marl: and Lul.e in G. Tin", of our- applies to 
tbi* i ubv'nntial coininknce of fart turn narrative 
m inch m*. The ivlative wrlnl comcnknco is 
by no means to marhed ; it is, however, very eon- 
Md*r.ihte, and pr, -nt i mine ml, resting features, 
which l'rofi - „r Andrew Norton has set forth 
el, arly in Ins admirable work on the Gciiuinei.c) 

of 0 e't.V"/*"'*. . , 

' Ills not de .liable to go into fuitlur d, ta.ts in this 
place; but tin r> nit <•! the citr. im ly critical and 
minute rrnituiv to which the text of the Go p. Is has 
be, n inbject.d iniv be Mat,, l as follows, lure 
is a cinniiar cinci'd, nee in inb.tanee m the time 
Svnoptic Gojs-K •Substantial unity with cur- 
oiimrtautial vanity,’ is a laying ttnclly true ot 
them — more tnic of them than of any authors 
prof, - "Itig to narrate the fame circumstances, i he 
coincidence is greatly more apparent m the dts- 
c,.un-< s than in the narrative parts of the Gospels, 
mo-t of all apparent m the iq-okeii words of our 
Lord. At the Fame tune, th, re are certain nor- 
tions of narrative of great lnq-ortaiice that rhew 
m the reveral evangeli-ts almost a verbal coinci- 
dence, as in the call of the fir. t four dis.-iplcs ami 
the accounts of the Tran-figuralioii. ‘ I lie agree- 
ment in the narrative portions of the Gospels lwguis 
with the baptfiii of John, and reaches its highest 
point in the account oi the pas-ion of our Lord, and 
tli" facts that preceded it ; ro that a direct ratio 
mi-lit Isi laid between tho amount or agreement 
and the neames of the facts related to the 1 a"-sion. 
Aft- r this event, in the account of Ins buna' and 
resurrection, the coincidences are few. 1 hero arc 
no parts that furni'h more ditliciilty, in tho way 
of formal harmony, than the narratives of the 

Jk’"urrt‘ction. , . ... 

The language of all the Gospels is well known 
to he Greek with Hebrew idioms, or what has been 
callid Hellenistic Greek. The tradition, however, 
of a Hebrew original of St Matthew’s gospel is 


uniform. In the fragme s, 

statement of Ircnrcus — the earhes urce 

wo have any distinct mention of the Gobi 
i 3 plainly asserted that Matthew wrote his | 
in tho Hebrew dialect. Tho fact is made a 
of distinction between his Gospel and the 
The same uniformity of tradition ascribes the 
of St Marl: to the teaching of St Teter. The G 
of St Mark is tho most summary of tlio three, l 
in some respects, it is stamped with a spd 
individuality and originality. It describes ecc\ 
i and acts of our Lord and others with a xnintiU 
1 graphic detail, throwing in particulars omitted j 
others, and revealing throughout tho observe 
eye-witness and independent historian. 

a Oriijin of the Gospels.— 'Hus is a separu 
inquiry from their genuineness, although intimate! 
connected with it, and springs immediately out 
those facts as to tho internal agreement and J 
nm-ccment of the Gospels of which wo lmvo If 
speaking. The inquiry has been treated ml 
extremely technical manner by many critics, . 
it would not suit our purpose to enumerate . 
examine the various theories which liavo U 
propounded on the subject. We may only sf 
generally, that tho object of these theories has hi 
to find a common original for the Gospels, tv 


prefers to find such an original ui one of the U 
Gospels, from which tho othcis have been }* 
or le* s copied, and each of them in turn , ho 
taken as tlio basis of the other two. Th, 
elaborate theories of Eichhorn and Lisbon, 
however, prvsuino an original document,^ 
fiuin any of tho existing Gospels, and 
i, opposed to pass through various modiheat . 
the threefold form which it now bears in , 
appeared to I jclihom that the portions j 
common to all tho three Gospels were cc 
a certain common document from whiclj 
drew. It had been already assumed that 
such a document had got into ctrciilatif/ 
tna'ii altered and annotated by did vj 
jtut Eieliliurn winks out an elaborate' 
on i nch a presumption. He requires le 
no fewer than five supposititious doc/ 
conditions of the problem cannot be l 
There are in order : 1. An origuu 
2. An altered copy which St Matthe- 
altered copy which St Lube used ; •! 
made froin’tbc two preceding, mod 
B. A fourth altered copy used by S 
St Luke m common, llishop Mar- 
out the' name process of constrn 
nccc'sary to increase tlio suppositi 
to eiglit, which We need not licscril 
the slightest external evidenco oV 
Fticli documents ; ami theories of, 
ill order to explain difficulties, caP 
••very stage an imaginary sohiliy 
serious refutation. J 

Another and more prohab 
that tho Gospels sprang out _> 
tradition. The preaching of 
necessarily, to a great extent, . 
and ro zealously did they gi) 
task of promulgating tlio wo- 
of Christ, that they early (’ 
tho labour of ministering i 
wants of the congregations 
gradually gathered round tl 
111 the course of their activ 
the facts of our Lord’s life' 
had been eye-witnessi" 
a regular outline. "G 1' 
is to us, tho preacliii 
very much to the car, 
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of transit from place to place tlian the employment 
of the legs of the animal. As to the gossamers in 
the air, conjecture is still more at a loss. They 
are certainly not accidentally wafted up from the 
ground, as might he supposed ; the spiders which 
produce them are wafted up along with them ; hut 
whether for the mere enjoyment of an aerial excur- 
sion, or in order to shift from place to place, is 
not clear, although the latter supposition is, on the 
whole, the most prohahle. The threads of gossamer 
I are so delicate that a single one cannot he seen unless 
the sun shines on it ; hut being driven about by 
the wind, they often become beaten together into 
thicker threads and flakes. They are often to he 
felt on the face when they are scarcely visible. The 
spiders which produce these threads shoot them 
out from their spinnerets, a viscid fluid being ejected 
with great force, which presently becomes a thread ; 
sometimes several such threads are produced at 
once in a radiating form, and these being caught by 
the ascending current of heated air, are home up, 
and the spider along with them. It has been said 
that the spider has even some power of guiding in 
the air the web by wliich it is wafted up. 

GOSSYPIUM. See Cotton. 

GO'THA, a town of Germany, capital of the 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is situated on an 
elevation in a beautiful district on the right bank of 
the Leine, IS miles west of Erfurt, by the Thuringian 
I Railway. It is a handsome, well-built town, is 
quadrilateral in form, and was formerly surrounded 
by walls, which, however, have been thrown down, 
and public walks laid out in their place. The 
principal public building is the large ducal palace 
of Friedenstcin, with two large side-wings, and 
two towers of 144 feet in height. This palace con- 
tains a picture-gallery, in which Cranach, V. Eyck, 
Holbein, Rubens, and Rembrandt are represented ; 
a cabinet of engravings (a very valuable collection) ; 
a library (founded by Ernst the Pious in 1G40) 
of 150,000 volumes and G000 manuscripts, among 
which are 2000 Arabic, and from 300 to 400 
Persian and Turkish; a collection of about 80,000 
coins and 13,000 medals, one of the finest collec- 
tions in Europe j and a Japanese and Chinese 
museum. G. has also an arsenal, a new and old 
town-hall, and numerous educational and benevo- 
lent institutions. The principal manufactures are 
muslins, cottons, porcelain, coloured paper, cloth, 
linen, tobacco, musical and surgical instruments, 
&c. Gotha sausages have a widespread celebrity. 
Several hundreds of designers, engravers, printers, 
and colourers of maps are employed here in Justus 
Perthes’s large geographical establishment. Pop. 
(1871) 20,591. 

GOTHA, Almanack de, a universal political 
register, is published annually at Gotha (q. v.). The 
publication of this almanac commenced in 17G4, in the 
German language, in which it was continued until 
Napoleon I. became emperor, when it was changed to 
the French language ; it has recently been published 
in both tongues. The almanac is a small pocket 
volume, containing at present nearly one thousand 
pages of small type, and recording the sovereigns 
and royal families of every civilised country, with 
the civil, diplomatic, military, and naval officers, a 
great amount of statistical' information, a compact 
summary of historical events, obituary notices of 
the most distinguished persons, and other matters 
of political interest. No book ever printed contains 
so much political and statistical information in so 
small a compass. The boundaries of states are 
given according to the latest treaties, with their 
extent, population, and revenues. The annuaire 
diplomatique contains the name of every diplomatic 


representative and altach& of Europe and Americ. 
The pay of officers of governments, national expen 
ditures and debts, with the interest, the number ol 
representatives, under representative governments, 
and their proportion to the population, are carefully 
given. As a work of such an extent cannot be 
brought down to the end of the year, the date of 
publication is stated, and in some instances a date 
lias 'been given to each page, as completed, to shew 
that the editor is not answerable for subsequent 
changes. When the Almanack de 6. was com- 
menced, there was but one republic in existence — 
that of Switzerland. It was then little more than a 
register of the crowned heads and royal families of 
Europe. It has been slow to recognise political 
changes, and for years after the French Revolution, 
continued to print under the head of ‘France,’ 
Louis XVII. as the reigning monarch. It was not 
until Napoleon became emperor that his name found 
a place in its pages, and then his whole family 
was given, as with the other royal houses. It was 
at this period that it began to be printed in 
French, which, being the recognised language of 
courts, is found the most convenient, and has been 
ever since retained. During the Empire, Napoleon 
I. considered this little publication so important, 
that he exercised over it a rigid supervision, and in 
1808, an entire edition, which had just been worked 
off, was seized by a body of French gendarmes. The 
editor hurried to Paris, and found that his error' 
was in his alphabetical arrangement, by which : 
Anhalt, of the Ernestinian line of Saxon princes, 
took precedence of Napoleon, who claimed the right 
to be placed at the head of the nobility of the Rhine. 
To secure this re-arrangement of the alphabet, the 
edition of that year was printed at Paris. It is 
probable that a similar supervision of the press kept 
out of the historic pages the successes of the allies 
against the Empire in the succeeding numbers, in 
wliich there was no mention of the campaigns of the 
Peninsula and the victory of Trafalgar. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons, however, these events 
were recorded in a resume, which made up for the 
previous omissions. 

GOTHA, Duchy of. See Saxh-Coburq-Gotha. 

GOTHARD, St, a mountain group in the 
Helvetian Alps, reaches in its highest peaks the 
height of 12,090 feet. See Alts. St G., however, is 
chiefly famous for the pass over the Alps, which at 
its Bummit rises to the height Ci GS00 feet. By 
means of this pass, the high-road from Fluelen, 
on Lake Lucerne, is carried without interruption 
in a south-south-east direction to Lago Maggiore, in 
the north of Italy. The construction of the road 
was commenced in 1820, and opened in 1832. In 
1834, nearly one-third of the road, with numerous 
bridges and terraces, was swept away by the violence 
of a most terrific storm which burst on the summit 
of the pass; and in 1839 a similar occurrence took 
place. Since that time, however, the road has been 
in a good state of repair. It is one of the best and 
most convenient of the Alpine carriage-ways, is 
free from snow for four or five months of the year, 
beginning with June, and is equal, if not superior, 
to any other in the interest and grandeur of its 
scenery. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. Under this title 
are comprised the various styles of architecture 
which prevailed in Western Europe from the middle 
of the I2th c. to the revival of classic architecture 
in the lGth century. The term Gothic was at first 
bestowed by the Renaissance architects on the 
medieval styles as a term of reproach. This epithet 
they applied to every kind of medieval art which 
had existed from the decline of the classic styles 
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I tlieir revival, all other styles being by them con- 

dcrcil as barbarous ami Gothic. The name lias now, 
lowever, become generally adopted, and has out- 
lived the reproach at llrst implied in it. It lias also 
become limited and defined in its application. Dur- 
ing the present century, the arts of the middle ages 
have been attentively studied, and their origin and 
history carefully traced ; and ns the knowledge of 
tllC30 styles has increased, a feeling of admiration 
has succeeded to that or contempt, and Gothic now 
ranks as one of the noblest and completest styles 
of architecture ever invented. 

Origin. — The origin of Gothic architecture lias 
given rise to many very ingenious speculations. It 
has been said that the style was copied directly 
from nature ; that the pointed arches and groins 
of the vaults were imitated from tho overarching 
branches of trees; and that tho stems of an avenue 
were the originals of the pillars of the Gothic aisles. 
Others have Htrenuonsly maintained that the inven- 
tion of the pointed arch was a mere accident, arising 
from this form having been observed in the inter- 
lacing of the circular arches of a Norman arcade. 
It has also been stated that tho style was imported 
from tho Hast during the Crusades, and that the 
medieval architects had hut little to do with its 
origin. 

More careful study of the Gothic buildings which 
remain to us, has dispelled these fanciful ideas, 
md settled the origin and pmgrv's of the art on 
historical as well as internal evidence. 

To trace Gothic up to its primary elements, are 
should have to go far hack ui the world's hi'tory. 
Some maintain that there arc only two rtvlcs of 
architecture of which wo have any knowledge — 
sir., Uriel: architecture and Gothic architecture; 
that the-e are the tsvo typical stvlei, and that in 
them are contained all the element I of winch all 
other styles arc compo'td. 

This is no doubt to r otne extent true, just as it is 
also true that all thing's in nature are derived from 
a few primary element •. Hut as there are many 
variilies in nature, in tie n- are many developments 
of the two typical foruu of architecture, all of which 
ilesrive to he classed as stab -. 

Unik architecture is the type of the trabeatnl 
i.tylc — i.»\, the i.tylo whose principal feature is the 
straight lintel ; Gothic is the type of arcuated archi- 
tecture, in which the voids arc i panned by arclo-i. 
Of t!ie-e typical forms tie re are many varieties. 
Ilom.an Architecture (i|. v.) is the transition form 
between tin in. The Unmans adopted the Grid: 
form of decoration .and the Gothic form of construc- 
tion; tiny dcciiratnl their exterior.! with columns 
cmwnid by straight architravi i and cornice, and 
in«idc the-e they formed tho rial construction with 
arches and tault*. The me of the latter gradually 
extended, t'pici.xlly in the construction of interiors, 
and by means of vault 1 the Unmans were able to 
roof in largo areas without encumbering the floor 
with pillars. This was found to he a very advantage- 
ous ry.'tem of construction, and was carried out in 
many important cxampli s, as, for instance, in the 
baths of C.iraealla and Diocletian (see B.vtils), the 
Basilica of Constantine, Ac. In tlieir works of 
public utility, where ire, not decoration, was the 
chief object, the Homans always adopted the arch 
as the fittest mode of construction— as in tlieir 
aqueducts (q. v.), bridges, fee. The arch thus came 
gradually more and moro into use ; anil nbout 
the timo when the barbarians first overran the 
pro vinei s, tho arcuated form of construction was 
universal, and rnmo attempts had been made to 
conform tho Greek decoration to tho circular arches 
by bending the entablature round the curve— as in 
the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, in Dalmatia. 


To tho Romans, therefore, is due the introduction 
of an arcuated construction with a well developed 
internal, and a partially developed external decora- 
tion. Tho early Christians adopted tlieir forms of 
construction and decoration from the Romans. They 
were also indebted to them for the plans of tho 
buildings, which became the types of the Christian 
sacred edifices during the middle ages. The Basilica 
(q. v.), or Homan court-house nnd market-place, was 
found to ho admirably adapted Tor early Christian 
worship, and tho circular temples were tho proto- 
types of tho Christian Baptisteries (q. v.) which 
usually accompanied the basilicas. In erecting their 
buddings, tho Christians not only adopted tho 
plans mid mode of construction, hut used the actual 
materials of tho buildings of the Homans, many of 
which had been destroyed by tlio barbarians. Whoro 
such materials were abundant — ns in Homo nnd 
Central Italy— tho early Christian architecture very 
closely resembled that of the Homan buildings 
wliii'li had preceded it. But in moro remote dis- 
tricts the builders, finding no ready-made materials 
at hand, had to design and prepare new ones. In 
doing so they followed ns closely as they could the 
Homan originals, hut their buildings partook moro 
of the constructional than tho decorative elements 
of Homan architecture. The Homan ornament thus 
dropped out of use; nnd when, in process of time, 
decoration was desired, each new people followed 
its own ideas. Tho traditional Homan decoration 
thus became to a great extent lost, and new 
style i introduced. Tlieso new styles each retained 
some of the original Homan forms and modes of 
construction ; and each style depended for it s 
peculiar character on the particular Homan forms 
it retained nml developed, dims Constantine, nnd 
the architects of the Bast, seized upon the i/ome 
as tho distinguishing feature of tlieir stvlo, and the 
architects of Lombardy adopted the plain tunnel- 
vault. The former style is called Byzantine (q. v.), 
ami has been the type of all Eastern medieval 
architecture; and the latter Hnmane-quc (q. v.), and 
Ins been the origin of all the western architecture 
nf medieval Europe. 

Jf i ltinj. — I’roin Lombardy — in those ages part of 
the German empire— the Romanesque style readily 
pa-i.-d into Germany and Switzerland, anil was also 
mo it naturally adopted in the south of France, : 
where example! of Homan architecture abounded. 
This architecture was carried out with various 
modifications in these different countries, all of 
which may have contributed to the general progress 
of the art ; hut as might be expected, it is to the 
hanks of the Rhine where the successors of Char- 
lemagne chiefly dwelt, that we must look for tho 
first step in the development of Gothic architecture. 
The following short sketch of the development of 
vaulting will shew how this occurred. 

The 'Roman basilicas, anil, like them, the early 
Christian churches (tig. 1), were divided into a central 
nave with two side-aisles, tho former separated from 
the latter by a row of columns on each side. These 
columns carried arches on which rested the side 
walls of tho nave, which were carried sufficiently 
high to clear the roofs of the side-aisles, and admit 
windows to light the central nave. Tin's row of 
windows afterwards became the Gothic Clerestory 
(q. v.). Tho apse at tho end of the nave was 
semicircular on plan, and was usually roofed xrith 
a vault in the form of a semi-dome. This feature 
was also afterwards moro fully developed in tho 
chapels of Gothic churches. The nave and side- 
aisles wero originally roofed with wood, but, owing 
to tlieir frequent destruction by fire, it became 
necessary to cover the churches xrith a more 
enduring kind of construction. Vaulting was then 
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introduced, theBornan forms, of which many examples arches AH, CD (firr. 3) are semicircular and + ' 
tlf/n^r S f at *5 C,0 L e, y f0 i 0 ' V ^ , T ? side-arches’ AC, bB the v^It hi 

^OT/B ? sssrM , f;r£p, , rs , °™ 4 ,,j i ”'° «* 

magnificent groins of Gothic cathedrals, is a most 
interesting inquiry ; and, indeed, includes the history 


o m 





of the development of Gothic architecture. There 
is one consideration which will help to explain 
how the Boman arches were abandoned and new 
forms sought out. To the Boman emperors who 
built the splendid vaults of the baths, and who had 
a subdued world at command, materials and labour 
were a small consideration. They could, therefore, 
afford' to build in a style which required perfect 
materials and workmanship. But medieval princes 
and bishops could obtain neither, except with great 
cost and trouble ; to economise these, therefore, 
great skill and attention were required. It was 
necessary to study to avoid, those large and expen- 
sive materials of which the Bomans were so lavish, 
and to adopt the simplest and easiest forms of 
construction. 

The first vaults tried were simple semicircular 
tunnel-vaults. It was found that these, besides 
being very gloomy, required very massive walls to 
resist their thrust. An attempt was then made to 
relieve this thrust by transverse arches (a, a, fig. 
2) thrown across — at intervals — under the tunnel- 
vault, to act as strengthening arches. Buttresses 
with a slight projection were applied outside to 
support these, and a beam of wood was sometimes 
introduced at the wall-head from buttress to 
buttress to assist in opposing the thrust of the 
vault. 

This was the first attempt to throw the weight of 
the vault on single points. In the side-aisles, where 
the span was small, the Boman intersecting vaults 
(5, b, fig. 2) were used; and as the roofs with 




intersecting groins AD and CB must he elliptical. 
This was a difficult form of construction : the 
medieval builders found it easier to construct semi- 
circular groin arches with radius EA (fig. 4), and to 
fill in the triangular spaces ABE, &c., with slightly- 
domed. vaults. Here, then, we have the origin of 
the groin-rib, the development of which played 
so important a part in Gothic vaulting. When the 
space to be covered was square, this form of vault 
was found to answer, and usually included two hays 
of the side-aisles. But this arrangement looked 
awkward externally, the windows of the cleres- 
tory not grouping well with those of the side 
aisles. A transverse arch ( a , a, fig. 4) was thei 



introduced, carrying up the design from the nave 
piers to the vaulting. This form of vault is called 
hexapartite. All the above forms of vaulting were 
fully developed in the round arched styles of the 
Ehme. 

In France, these forms were also tried ; hut it was 
found thdi the semicircle is not a good form of 
arch unless loaded on the haunches, many of the 
churches which were vaulted in this manner during 
the 11th c. having to he buttressed or rebuilt iu the 




tunnel-vaulting were found very gloomy and ill- 
lighted, it was desirable that similar intersecting 
vaults should he used to cover the main roof, in 
order to admit windows raised to light the vault- 
ing. But how was this to he managed with the I 12th and 13th centuries. In the south of France 


small materials at command? If the transverse [ (where the Byzantine influence had been strongly 
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fc, through tlic Mediterranean commerce), the state, the vaulting of the gallery resists the main 
minted tunnel-vault (fig. 5) had been long in u«c, vault, as in fig. 5, and is at the same time groinctl 
nd had superseded the semicircular tunnel* vault This leaves rather a weak point opposite the 
irobably ns early as the 9th or 10th century. This 
arm of arch was thus probably suggested to the 
rcliitccts of the north of France, who at once 

aw how well it would overcome the difficulty of -- ^ 


form of arch was thus probably suggested to the 
architects of the north of France, who at once 
js aw how well it would overcome the difficulty of 
the yielding of the haunches in the semicircular 
arch. They were thus led to the adoption of the 
pointed form for their transverse arche*» as a itritc* 
(oral expedient, and still retained the semicircular 
form in the proins. The next question which f 
engaged attention, and the solution of which led to / 
the further use of the pointed arch, was the vault- 
ing of oblong space*. This had been tried with 
semicircular arches, hut it was found that in this 
way tlic vault would require to he very much 
domed — the diameter of the arches (c, c, fig. 2) being 
bo much smaller than that of a a — whereas by 
using pointed arches, of different radii, for the 
transverse and side arches all might he kept to 
about the same height (figs, G ami 7). This is more 








transverao arches, and to strengthen these, flying 
buttresses are introduced, which timidly bIiow them- 
selves above the roof. The galleries were, in later 
examples, dispensed with to admit of larger clcres- 
I'i 0 -. c. Ti~. 7. tory windows, and the flying-buttresses were left 

standing free. The architects finding them indis- 
ftiliy explained by fig. G. If Alt be the diameter pen-able, then turned tlicir attention to render them 
of the transverse arch (on), and AC that of the ornamental. Pinnacles may also be shewn to owe 
side arches (cel, it is clear that the semicircular tlicir origin to their use : they acted as weights to 
side arch ADC cannot reach the height of the steady the buttresses and piers. We shall, under 
transverse arch AI1I1, even when (-.lilted as at IT. their separate heads, point out how each element 
lint in the pointed arch, (T-I15, the Fame diameter rises of Gothic architecture was in the strictest s'-nse 
to very nearly the height of the transverse arch, constructional, the decoration being in harmony 
Tin pointed nrehes ACH mid A CIS’ (lig. 7) shew with its actual use, or as Pugin has said, ‘ decorated 
bo easily arches of tins form, whatever tlicir construction not constructed decoration.’ 
dia iter, can be limit of the cairn- height. I5y the The full development of Gothic vaulting, which 


the Romans to the 1‘dtli c., when the principles before this, and had applied their talents and the 
of Gothic pointed vaulting were fully developed; fruit of their conquests to the building of splendid 
and wc have dwelt particularly on this subject, temples in honour of tlicir victories. In doing 
because it includes the principles which regulated so, they followed out the round-arched style, and 
the whole of the Gothic style. Gothic was not i brought it forward by a great stride towards true 
the invention of an individual, but a necessary - Gothic. See Noiiman Altcitm;CTl'i;r- 

growth a gradual development from ttnictur.il | South of the royal domain, in Burgundy, there 

requirement. This is clearly the case with regard had existed for centuries great establishments of 
to the vaulting, ns we have traced it above, and j monhs, famous lor tlicir architecture. Hie Abbey 
the samo might be proved regarding every member of Cluny was tlicir central seat, whence they sent 
of the style. Thus It might be shewn bow the ribs out colonies, and built abbeys after the model of 
became gradually more decided, expressing the part | the parent one. The style in which they worked 
they bore in the’support of the roof ; how the Nave : was also an advanced Romanesque, but difierent 
1’iera (n. v.) were gradually subdivided into parts, from that of the Normans. 

.. * . . " * . i I 7> .1 ll Ins. il.o vovol iIaiivOIM 


the Ilyin*' buttress were forced upon the Gothic monarchy revived, jiml for the next two centuries 
architect? much against their will, as a inode of was governed by wise and powerful monarch?, who 
supporting the arches of the roof. succeeded in re-establishing the royal supremacy. 

The history of the latter is very curious. The A new impulse was thus given to the literature and 
thrust of the tunnel-vault was sometimes resisted arts of the country, by which architecture profited 
by half tunnel-vaults over the side-aisles {sec fig. 5). largely. 1-rom tlic state of ruin into -which the 
flic.se therefore, required to be liigli, and a gallery kingdom had fallen, there were almost no church c i 
was usually introduced. In the Narthex at existing worthy of the new state of tilings. New 
Vczclay (fig. 8) we havo this gallery’ with the and great designs were formed^ hitherto, almost 
vaulting used as a counterpoise to that of the nave, all the important churches of France were abbey 
This is a fine example of vaulting in the transition churches j now, under the ro} al patronage, cathedrals 
24 
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•were to be built. The bishops, envious of the 
power of the monks, lent their powerful aid, and 
the whole of the laity joined heartily in the work. 
With sneh a universal impulse, no wonder that 
architecture took a great stride, and new forms were 
introduced. • It is to this period and people that we 
owe the development of the true or pointed Gothic 
style. 

We have already seen at Vezclay how nearly the 
Burgundian monks had approached to Gothic. To 
complete the development, it only required the side- 
walls and vaulting of the nave to be raised, so as 
to admit of windows over the roofs of the side- 
galleries; and the flying buttresses to be raised 
with them, so as to receive the thrust of the vault 
— the latter being constructed with pointed groin 
ribs, and the side and transverse arches carried to 
the height of the groins. The laic arcliitects of 
the royal domain soon accomplished this step, and 
the new style sprung up and progressed -with the 
most astonishing rapidity. 

The earliest example we have of the fully 
developed Gothic style is the Cathedral of St 
Denis, in which arc deposited the remains of the 
Icings of France. It was founded by the Abbd 
Suger in 1144. The Cathedral of Notre Dame of 
Paris soon followed, and almost contemporary with 
it arose the magnificent cathedrals of Chartres, 
Rheizns, Amiens, Beauvais, Bourges, and a host of 
others. 

Another cause which tended much to hasten 
the progress of the style, was the invention about 
the same time of painted glass. The Romanesque 
architects had been in the habit of decorating their 
churches with frescoes and other paintings ; but 
this new mode of introducing the most brilliant 
colours into their designs was at once seized upon 
by the northern architects. The small circular- 
arched windows, which were still in many instances 
retained long after the pointed-arcli had become 
usual in the vaulting, no longer sufficed to light the 
churches when filled with stained glass. They 
were therefore enlarged, two or even three were 
thrown into one, divided only by mullions ; this 
compound window was again increased until the 
compartment of the clerestory became almost wholly 


for more and more space for stained glass w 
the origin of the window-tracery, which foru 
so beautiful a feature of the style. It is tin 
last attenuated remains of the wall space of the 
clerestory, which was at last entirely absorbed. 

Fig. 9, from Notre Dame, is a good illustration 
of the progress of French Gothic. The left-hand 
portion of the elevation shews the mode of fenes- 
tration adopted. The clerestory windows are small ; 
and, in order to give more light, the vault of the 
gallery next the window is kept very high. 
This was the original design ; but during the 
construction of the cathedral, the importance of 
stained glass had become so great, that the design 
was altered to give larger window's for its display, 
as shewn on the right-hand portion of the eleva- 
tion. These windows also shew the simple early 
forms of tracery ; that in the aisle windows being 
later and more advanced. Fig. 10 shews two bays 
from Tournay Cathedral, and is a good specimen 



Fig. 11. — Salisbury Cathedral. 

of the mode in which the whole space of the side- 
walls was made available for "window tracery and 
stained glass. 

Fig. 9. Fig. 10. The further history of Gothic architecture in 

France is simply the following out, to their 
absorbed. The architects were then forced to furthest limits, of the principles above indicated, on 
conform the arches of their windows to the pointed which the early architects had unconsciously been 
outline of the side-arches of the vaulting. This desire working when they originated the style. So long 

Si 
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tlic Gothic architects worked on these principles, 
cy advanced and improved their architecture. 
> r licn, however, the style had become fully devel- 
oped and matured (about 1300 A. I).), the spirit of 
progress died. No new features were developed. 
The architects seemed to think that iu its main 
elements their stylo was complete, and contented 
themselves with continuing the traditional ■ tyle of 
their forerunners, pushing to their oxtreme-t limits 
the principles handed down to them. Thus, the 
height of the cathedrals was extended till, at 
Beauvais, it exceeded the power of the architects 
to prop up the vaulting. The system of buttresses 
and pinnacles was developed with the utmost skill, 
till at last tho original simplicity and repose of the 
designs were lost, and the exteriors presented an 
elaborate system of scaffolding and propning-up in 
stone. The beautiful forms of tho early tracery 
became distorted into all manner of flowing curves, 
graceful hut unmeaning, of tho Flamboyant period 
(q. V.) ; nml, ill slioi t, the art became lost in 
mere cleverness of design and dexterity of execu- 
tion, and tho architect's place was usurped by the 
freemason. 

It is in the cathedrals of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, above referred to, tliat we find the noblest 
development of the Gothic style. Everythin" tend'd 
to make them so. The nation was united in the 
effort— all the science, all the arts, all the learn- 
ing of the times were centred in the church. In 
it, and that almost exclusively, tho sculptor, the 
painter, the lii' torian, tie- moralist, and the divine, 
all found scope for the r \pn - .on of tin ir ideas 
on the sculptured walls, p nolle-,, and inches, or the 
painted windows of tin- cathedrals - tie* churches 
of the people. 

The progress of this style in other countnei is no 
less remaikable. At no tune in tin- nothin history 
did anv stylo of ar, liitei turn ex , r spri ad m w nlc, or 
give rise, in so short a tune, to ••> many splendid 
buildings. No sooner had tin- style bun invented 
in the central pmvmcn of l'rinei, than it imme- 
diately spread nvi r tin- « hole of tin- v.< -t of Dunne, 
superseding all other its h-., nml prodiu mg similar 
Splendid budding! ulicicur it unit. 

IV o will note shortly a fi w of the p-culiaritii a 
of the styh- m England, G, rma-iy, ami Italy. It 

spread at tin- s. nth of frame and Spam; 

hut the latt>r com, tin i bale not y«t b-m fully 
illustrated. : 

Ungliih (ja'Iiir. Tin- Norm me introdin*, d their' 
roumi-arclli d ityh- ..t tin- in lliiilt, and 

there arc lome line ip, , 1111 , 11 , ,f this -'yle both 
in England and Siotliml St f’r,- ,, H.amp hire , 
Dill limit L'athi dral ; K«l-o ami Jedburgh Abbeys, 

ike. But tin",’ bmldlligi are mg c*,pn 1 •>( tin, 

Normandy. The Engli h Inv,- aluay ,, 111 adopting 
Styles, giien them a national impit-r. Ai it was 
with the Norman, 10 it was to a still greeter 
degree with the point, d (lothie. This was intio- 
duccd into England about 117-1, l>y IVillr.im of 
Sens, who superint, ml, d the rebmlding of Canter- 1 
bury Cathedral. The English architect - soon began 
to lollow out a pointed style of their own. They 
borrowed much from France, mid wml.e.1 it mil in 
their own way, forming uh.it 1 , now called the fairly 
faiyli-h rtyle". Till- dill, renee 1 In tu n 11 tile early 
Gothic of France mid England extend to almost 
every detail. Tin- mouldings, bv, >, caps, pinnacles, 
buttresses, and foliage of the latter are all uupie-ssed 
with the tally English feeling. In France, the 
feeling of the early Gothic is one of unrest —a con- 
stant' struggle forward. In England, the effort for 
progress is not so marked — that of carefnlue.-s and 
completeness prevails. In the plant of the cathedrals 
the difference! arc marked (see figs. 11, 12), as the 
SG 


accompanying plans of the Cathedrals of Salisbury 
and Amiens shew. Tho termination of a French 
cathedral or church is invariably circular ended or 
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, I‘ig. 12. — Aiiiicn s CathulraL 

np'-idal — a form derived from the circular tomb- 
hoiise or baptistery, which in early Christian linu * 
was Imilt up irately, and afterwards taken into th- 
s-atb--dr.il. The English cathedral, on the contrary, 
i, almost always square ended. The French trail- 
fepts have almost no projection ; the English on, s 
have great projections — Salisbury- and Cmiterbmy 
having lira transepts. The French cathedrals are 
short and very loity ; the English, long and com- 
paratively low" The French buddings are perliap 
the grandest mid most aspiring, the English the 
1 most linHicd mid picturesque. 

The exterior ot the clic-vct was a difficulty with 
the French and Germans, anil, as at Beaiiv.iu and 
1 Cologne, resembles all intricate and confus -d ma's 
of scaffolding. This difficulty was axoided by the 
t English prpiaro ends, which afforded scope for the 
x-ery English arrangement of the ‘ Five Si-icm’ 
1 at York, or for a large Held of stained glass in a 
single window. 

The western portals of the Fiencli cathedrals, 
sueli ns Ilheims and Amiens, arc among the boldest 
mid most magnificent features of their architecture. 
Ill these flic English xvere not far behind, as the 
western portals of Peterborough mid York shew. 

The outlines of tho English cathedrals are usually 
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very picturesque and veil balanced, the vestem be found out. Stained glass vas little used in Ita 
tovers grouping harmoniously rvith the central, and It may have been intended to decorate the wa.- 
in this respect the English have the advantage. rvith frescoes — as indeed is the ease in a fe 
In the application of vaulting, the English carried examples. The Church of St Francis, at Assisi, i 
out their own ideas. They were always fond of the most remarkable building of this hind, and ii 
wooden roofs, and probably this may have led to a most interesting example of fresco-decoration, 
the invention of the many beautiful lands 'of vaults The towns of Italy, being early enfranchised, 
which form so fine a feature of English Gothic have many municipal buildings in the Gothic style, 
(see Vaulting, Fan-tracery). In England the These will be treated along rvith those of Belgium 


style lasted longer than on the continent. 

The Germans were nearly a century in adopting 


hereafter. See Municipal Architecture. 

We might, in the same manner, trace the Gothic 


-Liiv: wcic a, ticuiuiy iu m imo aume alioiuuci, iuu uuhuiu 

the pointed style after its invention in France ; and style in aU the other countries of Western Europe ; 
when it was introduced, it retained the appearance but its history is similar in all. It is in England 
of a foreign importation. It never was so completely and France that the true spirit of the style was 
naturalised as in England. The so-called beauties most felt, and the finest examples remain. Our 
of the German Gothic are, for the most part, to be space has not permitted us to enter minutely into 
regarded rather as excellent specimens of masonry the various styles of Gothic in each country. The 
than as artistic developments of the style. The more important of these will be treated separately, 
open-work spires, for example, are fine pieces of See Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 
construction, and have a striking effect; but from Flamboyant. 

the first there is a tendency to commit the work We may, however, state generally, that both in 
to masons, who rejoice in displaying their manual France and England the style had a complete exist- 
dexterity. The later Gothic in Germany is the ence — it was bora, arrived at maturity, and died, 
most splendid development of the stone-cutter’s art When the spirit of the early architects had pushed 

the design to its utmost limits, they rested from 

! l 1 their labours, well satisfied with their splendid 

‘fsuL , Lriy’ achievements. Their successors occupied themselves 

x j PSi-rG with forms and details, and with the perfecting of 

j ji every minute part. The art finally p jsed away, 

I rt and left architecture in the hands ' . trade cor- 

/ v U4 porations — masons, carpenters, plumb rs, &c— who 

' ' ££?//h monopolised the whole work, and acted independ- 

ently to the exclusion of one directing mind. The 
result was as we have seen : architecture be\ ime 
masonic skill, and Gothic was finally supersl led 
^ tT o U by the revival of classic architecture in the , th 

VL_iV3 WfH cftjy century. 

S W I 1? GOTHLAND (Swed. GoUland), an island in tho 

Baltic, lying botveen 57°— 58° N. lat., and 18° — 
I 19° 30' E. long., which, with Faroe, Gotska, Sandoe, 

~ and other smaller islands, constitutes the Swedish 

lam or province of Gottland and Wisby. Pop. 
and the draughtsman’s ingenuity ; these run riot, 54£39 ; and the superficial urea about 1200 

;-MI. the artSt h Ag, ». 3S»J$ ?£2&!’$#$- ll SXZ 

The Gotill. .g,i forced its n-ny nl’so'iato .Wo l.m.ti.o, .Q.i„kd hy olifli by 

T . i i _ numerous deep fiords, more especially on the west 

Italy, but there it was never understood nor prac- . c 1 • , 7 f •?. * _ ■, . , 

feed in its true spirit. It was evidently an imita- c0ast3 , o£ lsla ? d ’ the eastern parts of which 

tion from the beginning. The Italian architects aro , 1 flat - ^ BU, , faae 13 m , “ aD f P ari j 3 and 

i • _ y . • „ ii ii • ^ f well wooded, and the soil is fruitful and well 

feed to vie uith those of the north m the size of c „} t ; vatcd _ phe climate is sufficiently mild to 
their buildings, some of which, as San Petromo at n c ,, y, * 

Bologna, andnlilan Cathedral, are enormous. The aUow ? t} ? f e f a P e . and mulberry ripening m 
fonner illustrates the defects of Italian Gothic, favourable situations in the open air. The land 
The arches are verv wide and there are few niers ! 3 dmded among many small proprietors, who 
There is therefore a hare and naked effect, which !‘7 e “ f s ^ arato and detached homesteads. The 
. , „ , r__ i -i e i i. island of Cl. was for ten years (from 1439 to 1449) 

o/,°nW P ' ^TWn U the celf-eleeted place of banishment of King Eric 
p , ... - T .',.‘ X., who, after long-continued dissensions with his 

effect. There is no attempt made to mark the size, H avi refl!3ed to resume hig duti he was declarcd 
and give a scale by which to judge of the dimensions h J f fei d th f s ycden and Den . 

of the buddings m those styles. A large classic mark fl thencefonyard be 8ubsisted by pillaging 

temple is simply a small one mamufied. In true ,, A ■ „ 7 - ,■>_ * .i * Li° 7 ° 

Gottie architecture the case is difl^reut. Not only * h ® 3lll P 3 a , nd mfestmg tbe coasts of the lands he 
• . .. . . , had formerly governed. The remains of numerous 

are the general dimensions magnified in a large , , •! b , - 

• re , fa , , ,, , ° - mP churches and monasteries m every part of the island, 


and tho draughtsman’s ingenuity ; these run riot, 
while the artist is entirely awauting. The distor- 


tbor n W,ri.bi™.«b ' G .tbi. lltt Li 1211. 

in proportion to the general dimensions, but the centurieg> The chief rfg of q. are wood 
caps, bases, and mouldings remain of tbe same sandstone marb i e lime an A lcather . 
size as m a smaller building, and thus indicate tho ’ ’ ’ 

greater size of the arch. A true Gothic building of GOTHS (Lat. Golhi, Gothones, Gultoncs, Guta, 
large dimensions thus tells its own greatness, but &c. ; Gr. Golthoi, Golloi, Goutlhoi, Guthoncs; Gothic, 
in a classic or Italian Gothic edifice the size has to Gutthiuda), the name of a powerful nation of 
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very part of the island, 
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Equity, Belonging to the Germanic race. By some Trebonii, in Mccsia, in which the Romans were again 
riters they are thought to have had a Scan di- defeated with great slaughter, the Emperor Dccius 
avian origin, which was the belief of their own and his son being in the number of the slain. I he 
listorian, Jomandes. Indeed, Jornandcs, Rrocopius, succeeding emperor, Gallus, purchased their retreat 
Janitolinus, and Trchcllius Pollio identified them by an immediate present of a largo sum of money, 
with the Gctac, a brancli of the Thracian group of and the promise of an annual tribute for the future, 
nations • but later researches, especially those of The G. now set themselves to the acquisition ol 
J)r Latham, leave it almost without a doubt that a fleet, and with this, in 253, advanced to the con- 
the G. were originally Germans, The earliest quest of Fityus, a Greek town on the north-eastern 
notice of them extant among the writers of antiquity coast of the Black Sea, which they completely 
is that of Pythcas of Marseille, who lived about destroyed. In 25S, they besieged and took Trebi- 
' the time of Alexander the Great, and wrote a book zone], when a great fleet of shins that 'were in the 
of travels, some fragments of which have hcen port fell into their hands. In these, they deposited 
preserved in the works of other writers. In one of the booty of the city, which was of immense value ; 
these fragments, we find mention made of a tribe of chained the robust youth of the sea-coast to their 
I Guttonc ^ bordering upon the Germans and who oars; and returned in triumph to the kingdom of 
j lived round a gulf of the nea called Mentonomon, Bosporus. In the following year, with a still more 

1 a dnv’B sail from the island of Abnlus, whore powerful force of men and ships, they took Clialcc- 

! they used to gather amber, and sell it to the don, Ni coni cilia, Nice, Prusa, Apnurnm, and Cius. 
neighbouring Teu tones. Tins gulf, there is every In a third expedition, which numbered as many as 
reason to believe, was the I'rhchc Hoff, situated on 500 vessels, they took Cy/.icus, then sailed down 
the Prussian shore of the Baltic. The next notice the AZr can, ravaged the coa^t of Attica, and m 
that occurs of the G. is in the Germania of Tacitus 2G2 anchored at the Piraus. Athens was now 
in which they are called Gothoncs, and arc repre- taken and plundered, and many other renowned 
fonted as dwelling beyond the Lygn ; in the same places in Greece were cither partially or wholly 

direction, that is, as the one pointed out I>v Pythias, destroyed. Even Italy was threatened ; hut, says 

though not on the sea-coast. Tacitus also distin- Gibbon, ‘the approach of such imminent danger 
miishes them from the Gothini, a tribe east of the awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream 
(juadi and Mareomanni. and who me reprcseiitt d of pleasure.* The emperor appeared in arms; and 
by him as using the Galilean tongue The Gothoncs, lus presence seems to have checked the ardour, 
according to this historian, urn* umb*r regal govern- and to have divided the strength of the enemy. A 
luent, ami on that account not quite to free as the portion of the G. now returned to their owii 
other tubes of Germany, but still they enjoyed a ; country. But in 2G9 they again started on a mari- 
cnnsiderable amount of' liberty. The’ tribes next time expedition in far greater numbers than ever, 
be} end them, and dwelling Initm diat-ly on the After ravaging the coasts both of Europe ami .Asia, 
sea-coast, were the Ittign and Leim»vn. wliose form tin* mam armament at length anchored muore 
of government w as ab<> monarchical, axnl their TIic r saloniua. In Claudius, the successor of ( » .illi - j 
weapons, Uk<* those of the Gothom *, round shields 01111 “, however, the G. found a far abler gcnci.il 
1 and tdiort swords. than any they had yet contended uitli. This 

, IVc next hear of the (1. as settl'd on the coast i-mp-ror defeat* d thoir munen-e host, raid to intm- 
, of the lilach Sea, about the months of the Daniils-, ! l>cr ns many as ."20, 1)00 men, in throe succr-rivo 
i oarlv in tin- fid century. Hut at what turn-, or! hittln, taking or Milking their licet, and after an 
under what oircumst.inci >, tin ir munition from j !ititni-n«o daughter of their troops, pursuing such ns 
• the Baltic to tin- Kuxme took place. it is imp*e .ibh- o cajn-d until they wore hemmed in by the passes of 
! to ascertain. • Kitlier a p.-tibm.- or a lammc,' j Mount Hamms, avlu-re they perished for the most 
l kivb (idihon, ‘ a vn-torv or a del. at, an oracle of I part by famine. I his, however, was only a single 
! the goda or the i-lmpicm-e of a daring leader, reverse. Aurelian, the successor of Claudius, was 
i won* ijUfTicient to impel the Gotlue arms on the obliged to cede to them, in 272 the large pro- 
I milder climate of the Mmtli.' In their new home, vince of Dacia, after which there was comrara- 
, which was also the country of the Gita* (whence, live peace between the combatants for about iifty 
' perhaps, the eiror that cotitotuulctl them with yearn. In the reign of Constantine, their king, 

' that people), the G. increased both in numbers Arano, again provoked hostility, but was obliged 
! and strength, so Hint, ns early ns tin- reign of eventually to .sue for peace with the master of the 
Alexander Sevcrus (222 - —15 a. i> ), they made tome * Koinnii empire. Under Valens, they once more 
! formidable mroadi' u]'on the Unman province of ; encountered the Roman legions, with whom they 
I Dneia. In the reign of I’lnlip (12 t-t 2111 A-l>.). they carried on n war for about three years (.">07— 1102) 

I javn"ed that province, and even advanced to the with tolerable mieciss. They now began to be 
! aie (f e of Mnretanopnlis m Jfwtiti »S7 cumin. 7 he distinguished by the appellations of Ostro-L^oths and 
inhabitants ran-omed their lives and property by a , \ i.si-tloths, or the G. of the Hast and V est , the 
j large hum of money, and the invaders withdu-w for former inhabiting the shores of the Black Sea, and 
I n time to their own country. Under Deems, however, the latter, the Dacian province and the hanks of 
! they again entered Musia to the number of about the Danube. On the irruption of the Hnn=, the 
1 70,000, led l»y a king named t'mva. Deems himself Visigoths sought the protection of Valens against 
' advanced to’ meet them, and found them engaged those barbarians, and in .‘175 were allowed by 
before Kicopcili-. On Ins approach, they raised him to pass into Mcesia, to the number of about 
the dirge, and marched away to l'hilippopolis, a 200,000. Great numbers of them also now took 
city of Thrace, near the foot of Mount Iln-mu*. sen-ice in the Roman army; but a dispute soon 
Deems pursued them by forced marchis ; but at a arose between the G. and their new allies, which 
convenient opportunity, the G. turned with unex- led to a decisive battle, in .‘ITS. near Adnauople, 
rnnpled fury upon the Itoman legions, and utterly in which the emperor Valens lost his life. The G. 
defeated them, l’hilippopolis next fell before them now threatened Constantinople, hut were not able 
by storm, after a long resistance, during which, and to take it ; and during the reign of Theodosius, 
the massacre that followed, 100,(100 of its inhabitants there was again a period of comparative peace, 
are reported to have hcen slain. This was in 200 Henceforward, the history ot the Visigoths and 
a. i). In the following year, another tremendous Ostrogoths flows in two rather divergent streams, 
battle took place near nn obscure town called Forum Before tracing cither of these, however, it should 
as 
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be mentioned that the G., for the most part, became 
converts ' to iCkristianity about the middle of the 
4th c., adopting the Arian form of belief, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of their renowned teacher 
and apostle, Bishop TJlfilas. Here, also, it may be 
stated that the term Mceso-Goths was applied to 
certain of the Western G., who having settled in 
Moesia, there devoted themselves to agricultural pur- 
suits, under the protection of the Boman emperors. 

Visigoths . — Upon the death of Theodosius the 
Great in 305, and the partition of the empire 
between Honorius and Arcadius, the renowned 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths, sought the command 
of the armies of the eastern empire, and upon being 
refused, invaded Greece with an army of his coun- 
trymen. About 400, he invaded Italy, took and 
pillaged Borne (410), and was preparing to carry his 
arms into Sicily and Africa, when his career was 
arrested by death. See Alatjc. Alaric was suc- 
ceeded in the sovereignty by Athaulf (410 — 415), 
who, having married Placidia, the sister of Hon- 
orius, withdrew from Italy into the south of Gaul, 
and about 412 crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. 
Athaulf was assassinated at Barcelona, and his 
successor, Sigeric, dying the same year, the choice of 
the G. now fell on Waflia (415 — 41S), who extended 
his power over a great part of Southern Gaul and 
Spain, and made Toulouse his capital. The G., under 
this monarch, greatly assisted the Romans in their 
contests with the Vandals and the Alani. Wallin 
was succeeded by Tlicodoric I. (418 — 451), son of 
the great Alaric. He lost his life in the bloody 
engagement of Chfllons-sur-Mnrnc, leaving the 
throne to his sou Thorismund (451 — 452), who, how- 
ever, was assassinated by his brother Thcodoric II. 
(452- — 4GG), who reigned, for some years, but was 
at length himself assassinated by his brother Euric 
(4G6— 483), whose reign was unusually brilliant and 
successful. He extended the sovereignty of the 
Visigoths considerably both in Franco and Spain, 
introduced the arts of civilisation among his sub- 
jects, and drew up for their use a code of laws, in 
which were embodied many sound principles of 
jurisprudence. Under his successors, Alaric II. 
(483 — 50G) and Amalaric (50G— 531), however, the 
kingdom of the Visigoths declined before that of 
the Franks. The former fell by the hand of Clovis 
in battle in 507, and the latter was killed either in 
battle or by the hand of an assassin in the year 531. 
Under his successor Theudcs, the rule of the Visi- 
goths was confined exclusively to Spain. Theudes 
was in his turn assassinated in Ids palace at Barce- 
lona in the year 548. It will not be necessary 
to trace the long line of Visigothic kings that 
subsequently ruled in Spain from this period 
down to the year 711. The Visigothic power was 
completely broken, and their last king, Rodrigo or 
Roderick, slain by the Saracen invaders on the 
battle-field of Xeres de la Frontera. 

Ostrogoths . — At the time when the Visigoths were 
admitted by Valens within the boundaries of the 
Roman empire, the same favour was solicited by 
the Ostrogoths, but was refused them by that 
emperor. They revenged themselves for this slight 
or injury by making frequent incursions into the 
Roman territories, sometimes on their own account, 
and sometimes as the allies of the Visigoths. In 
386, the Ostrogoths sustained a severe defeat 
under their king or general, Alatlieus, in attempt- 
ing to cross the Danube, when many thousands 
of them perished, cither by the sword of the Romans, 
or in the waves of the river. After this, they 
obtained a settlement in Phrygia and Lydia, but 
were ever ready to aid any fresh band of barbarians 
that prepared to assault the empire. Thus, they 
joined Attila in liis renowned expedition against 


Gaul (450 — 453), and fell by thousands under \ 
swords of their kinsmen the Visigoths at the bat 
of Ch&lons-sar-Marne. After this, they obtained 
settlement in Pannonia, whence they pressed upo 
the eastern empire with such effect, that the sove 
reigns of Constantinople were glad to purchase theii 
forbearance by large presents of money. In 475, 
Thcodoric, the greatest of the Ostrogoth sovereigns, 
succeeded to the throne upon the death of his 
father Theodemir. He directed his arms almost 
immediately against the eastern emperor Zeno ; 
and haring gained considerable advantages over 
him, obtained a grant of some of the richest pro- 
vinces in the empire. Eventually, he was named 
chief of the imperial guard, and indeed consul for 
the year 4S4. In 4SS, with the consent and advice 
of Zeno, he planned an immense expedition against 
Odoacer, king of Italy, who had held that title 
since 476, when he dethroned Augustulns, the 
last of the western emperors. Thcodoric utterly 
defeated Odoacer, slew him, it is said, with his 
own hand, and reigned undisturbed sovereign of 
Italy until his death in 526. The seat of his empire 
was at Ravenna, which he sometimes exchanged for 
Verona, and once — i. e., in 500 — he visited Rome, 
when he convened a meeting of the senate, and 
declared that it was his intention to rule the people 
committed to his charge with even-handed justice. 
To a great extent, he fulfilled this promise, and 
governed his subjects upon the whole wisely and 
to their advantage. The glory of his reign was, 
however, sullied by the execution of two of the 
most distinguished men of that age, Boethius 
and Symmachus, upon the plea that they were 
engaged in a conspiracy against him. During his 
reign, the Ostrogoth kingdom included, besides 
Italy, all the adjoining countries within the Rhone 
and the Danube ; also the modem Bosnia, Serria, 
Transylvania, and Wallacliia. In the disorders 
consequent upon the death of Tlieodoric, the Emperor 
Justinian sought to win back Italy to the alle- 
giance of the emperors of Constantinople ; and for 
this purpose he despatched Belisarius at the her 
of an army into that country. In 53G, Belisarius 
entered Rome, which he held for liis master, 
although invited by the G. to become himself 
their king ; but pll his and his successor’s efforts 
to subdue the G. were at that time utterlv fruitless. 
Totila (541 — 552), a noble Goth, was elected as 
successor to Vitiges, the antagonist of Belisarius, 
but was conquered in the battle of Tagina, by the 
imperial general, Nerses, in the year 552. In that 
battle, Totila received his death-wound, and was 
succeeded by Teias, who did all that a brave man 
could to repair the misfortunes of his countrymen. 
It was to no effect, however, for he also was killed 
in battle in the following year, when ‘his head,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘exalted on a spear, proclaimed to 
the nations that the Gothic kingdom was no more.’ 
The Ostrogoths, broken and dispersed by their 
calamitics, henceforward disappear from history 
as a distinct nation, their throne in Italy being 
fiUed by the exarchs of Ravenna ; while the nation 
generally became absorbed in the indiscriminate 
mass of Alani, Huns, Vandals, Burgundians, and 
Franks, who had from time to time established 
themselves in the dominions of tlie old Roman 
empire. 

GOTLAND (GOTALAND, or GOTARIKE), 
the most southern of the three old provinces or 
main divisions of Sweden (q. v.). G. is now divided 
into- 12 lams or departments ; it has a superficial 
area of about 37,000 square miles, or one-fifth 
that of all Sweden, and a pop. of above 2,300,000. 
The greater part of the region, more especially in tho 
north and in the interior, is covered with mountains,' 
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•csts, and lakes, but its southern districts 
■ntaiu some of tlio most fertile land in Sweden, 
ho principal lakes aro the AVcncr (q. v.) and the 
.Yctter (q. v.). Tho river Gcita, which was unfit 
for navigation on account of its cataracts, the most 
picturesque of which is Trollh'.ittan, has been 
rendered navigable by the construction of numerous 
locks and canals, aud it is now open to vessels of 
considerable burden from Gottenhorg, on the Catte- 
gat, to Lake AVcncr, from whence the Cota Canal 
extends the line (of 2G0 miles) of internal communi- 
cation across the kingdom to its eastern shores. 
G. comprehends a large portion of the minin'; 
districts, and is especially rich in iron and alum, and 
yields good copper, nickel, coal, Arc. The peasantry 
aro superstitious, attached to their old traditional 
usages and their national costume, hut are honest 
aud industrious, hospitable and contented. 

GOTTEN BORG (Swed. Gbtahorg), next to 
Stockholm, the most important city of Sweden, 
in lat. 57° -IT N., long. 11° 5S E., .and the principal 
town of the lam of Gottenborg. The population, 
in 1S72, was 59,329, exclusive of its extensive 
environs. G., which was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1G1S, is situated on tho river Got .a, 
a few miles from the Cattcgat, and consists of .a 
lower .and upper town j the funner intersected bv 
I numerous canals, which are bordered by allies of 
tine trees, and spanned by numerous bndg< s ; and 
. tlio latter picturesquely scattered over the adjacent 
rocky heights. Its admirable harbour, which is 
I protected by three forts, afTords safe anchorage to 
I ships of heavy burden, and lias long been noted 
for its extensive fuicign commerce. '1 he upper 
part 3 of the town bate wide and regular streets 
and good stone houses ; hut there are few buildings 
deserving of special notice excepting the new 
church, the Exchange, the Cathedral, the Town- 
liall, and Arsenal. G. is tin* see of a bishop, and 
the scat of the government of the do tro t it has 
j good schools, one of them founded by (Near I., the 
late lung, for the children of soldo rs ; a public 
library ; aud an academy of seieiue and literature, 
avhicli was incorporated in 177”>; besnlc i various 
educational, literary, and benevolent institutions 
of merit. The completion, in 16.72, oi the Guta 
Canal, which connects the German Ocean and the 
Baltic, exerted a very important influence on 
the commercial relations of G., by bringing it into 
direct communication vv ith Stockholm and a great 
portion of the interior of the kingdom, v, hull it 
supplies with the products of foieign commerce 
and its own home-industry. The latter lias of 
late yearn attained considerable importance, and 
now, besides ship-building, includes extensive 
manufactories of woollen and cotton goods, sail- 
cloths, tobacco, simir, glass, paper, sugar, and 
porter. In 1872, 7901 vcs-els, of 1,147,072 tous, 
entered and cleared the port. The exports arc 
iron, copper, deals, tar and pitch, alum, fish, 
&c. ; and tho unports, salt, cereals, wine, aud 
articles of colonial trade. 

GOTTFRIED A r ON STRASBURG, or GOD- 
FREY OF STRASBURG, so called, it is believed, 
either from having been horn, or from having resided 
in the town of Strashurg in Alsace, was one of the 
most eminent poets or minnesingers of the Middle 
Iligli German period. lie flourished during the latter 
half of the 12th century. Ills chief work, Tristan, 
in tho composition of which lie was employed at his 
death, and which extends to about 20,000 stanzas, 
was written about the year 1207, during the lifetime 
of Hartmann of Auc, xvhom he celebrates ns the 
first of German narrators, and after tho publication 
of the first portion of AVolfram vou Eschcnhach’s 
so 


Parcival, to the prologue to which he alludes. 
Eilhart of Ohergo had worked up tho story of 
Tristan from a French poem. G. founds his stoiy 
on another French poem (of which considerable 
fragments are still extant), and names as the author 
Thomas of Brittany, who, however, is not to ho 
confounded with the half or wholly fabulous Thomas 
of Ercildoime, referred to in the old English story 
of Tristan, published by Sir AValter Scott. Besides 
Tristan, some lyric poems by G. are still extant. 
G.’s works, with Ulrich von Turhcim’s and Heinrich 
von Freiberg’B continuations of Tristan, wero pub- 
lished by Fr. n. von der Hagen (Breslau, 1823). An 
edition worthy of tho poet is still a desideratum. 
A translation of Tristan into modern German 
xvitli an original conclusion, has been published 
by H. ICurtz (Stuttgart, 1S44). 

GOTTINGEN, a town in the former king- 
dom of Hanover, in lat. 51° 31' N., long. 9° 50' E., 
and ono of the pleasantest in Lower Germany, 
is situated in a fruitful valley on both banks_ of 
an artificial arm of tbc Lcine, called the New 
Leine. about GO miles south of Hanover. It is in 
general xvell built, but is almost destitute of fine 
edifices, and lias an .air of solitude, which even 
tho number of students cannot dissipate. The 
ltathhaus, an old castellated and picturesque edifice ; 
the educational institutions, of which there are 
many ; the hospital, and the university, are tho 
only buildings of any note. The university, insti- 
tuted by George II., "king of England, and Elector 
of Hanover, in 1731, and opened 17th September 
1737, is regarded as the great national school of 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg, and Nassau, as xvell as 
of Hanover. Connected xvitli it are tho binary, 
containing 400,000 vols. and 5000 manuscripts ; 
tho ob'ervatorv ; the art museum, with collec- 
tions of old oil-paintings, of engravings, of coins 
and models of all sorts, anil some casts from tho 
antique ; the lying-in-hospital, the chemical labora- 
tory, and the botanic gardens (laid out under 
Haller's superintendence in 1739), one of the chief 
ornaments of the town. From 1S22 to 1S2G, the 
1 number of students attending the university of 
G. averaged MSI annually; but in consequence of 
the troubles of 1S31, the number iu 1S31 had fallen 
1 to SG0. The university could, however, still boast 
a rare assemblage of distinguished teachers, such 
; as Bluincnhacli, llahlmonn, Ewnld, Gauss, Gervinus, 
Gieselcr, Ilerhart, Liickc, Otfr. Muller, the brothers 
! Grimm, kc. ; hut the expidsion in 1S37 of the 
1 ‘ seven professors,’ Albrecht, Dalilmann. Ewald, 
Gervinus, the two Grimms, and AV. AA’clier, for 
' political reasons, inflicted a blow upon the univer- 
' sity from which it has never recovered. It has 
upwards of 100 professors of various grades,^ many 
ot whom are men celebrated throughout Europe. 
, Tho number of students in 1S73 was 925. The chief 
manufactures of the town are hosiery, leather, and 
musical and scientific iustruments; hut the only 
.flourisliing trado of G. consists in the sale of 
i tobacco and tobacco-pipes, hooks, and sausages. 
Pop. (IS71) 15,841. 

GOTTSCIIED, Johann CimisTont, a once 
popular German writer, was horn at Juditcnkirch, 
near Konigsbcrg, in Prussia, February 2, 1700, and 
at the ago of 14 entered tho university of Iviinigs- 
berg with tho intention of studying for the church, 
hut ho soon turned his attention to philosophy, 
tho fine arts, and languages. In 1724, he removed 
to Lcipsic, where in 1730 he bccamo extraordinary 
professor of philosophy and poetry, and in 1734 
professor of logic and metaphysics. He died 12th 
December 1700. G.’s peat merit lay in his 
endeavouring to make tho German languago the 
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vehicle of instruction for his countrymen in litera- 
ture and science. In other respects, he was essen- 
tially French ; and his clear, calm, and ‘ correct’ 
understanding naturally led him to admire writers 
like Racine aud Boileau, and to value elegance, 
precision, and purity of style more highly than 
all other merits. G. executed a multitude of poems, 
critical and philosophical works, translations, &c. 
His tragedy, Dcr Sterbcndc Cato (‘The Dying 
Cato’), which, in the days of its popularity, went 
through not less than ten editions, is now regarded 
by his countrymen as a frightful specimen of 
‘ correct ’ and watery verse. 

GOUDA (Dutch, Ter Gouwe), a town of Holland, 
in the province of South Holland, is situated on the 
right hank of the Yssel, at the junction of the 
Gouwe with that river, 11 miles north-east of 
Rotterdam. It has the largest market-place in 
Holland, consisting of a spacious square, which 
contains the town-house and the church of St John. 
The latter building has 31 magnificent stained 
glass windows, most of them 30 feet high, and 
two of them nearly twice that height. These 
windows were executed between 15G0 and 1003 by 
the brothers Grabcth, and are among the finest in 
Europe. G. is said to have . ad, in 1751, 374 
clay-pipe worlcs; it has now only 1G. The clay 
used in this manufacture is brought from Coblenz 
and NamUr. It has also numerous potteries, exten- 
sive brick and tile works ; the bricks are called 
Clinkers, or Dutch clinkers, and are much used 
in building and in paring. G. also manufactures 
cotton, woollen, and sail cloths, has rope-walks, 
gin-distilleries, breweries, and a famous cheese- 
market, G. cheese, made from new milk, being 
esteemed the best in Holland. Pop. 15,325. 
GOUGH, .Tonx B. See Suit., Vol. X. 
GOUTCEICA, GOTCHA, or SEVANG, Lake or, 
a deep inland lake of Russian Armenia, in lat. 40° 
S'— 40’ 35’ X., and long. 4-1° 45—45° 35' E., 30 m. 
X.E. of Eriwan. It is 47 in. in length from N.AV. to 
S.E., is 15 m. in average breadth, and is situated 
in a mountainous district at an elevation of 5300 
feet above sea-level. The principal facts known 
about this lake are, that it is very deep, and yields 
ood fish ; that its banks abound in volcanic pro- 
ucts ; and that, without haring any considerable 
outlet, it receives the waters of several streams. 
GOUNOD, Felix Charles. See Suit., Vol. X. 
GO UR A (Lophyrus coronalus or Columba 
coronata ), by far the largest of the pigeon family' 

( Columlida :), a native of Java, New Guinea, and 
other islands of the Indian Archipelago. It is two 
feet four inches in length from the rip of the bill 
to the extremity of the tail It is a very beautiful 
bird, of a grayish-blue colour, parts of the back 
and wings black and purplish-brown, a broad white 
bar across the wings. The head is adorned with 
a large semicircular crest of narrow straight silky 
feathers, always carried erect. The G. is in the 
Ugliest esteem for the table, and might probably 
be domesticated with great advantage in tropical 
countries ; but attempts which have been made to 
introduce it into the poultiy yards of Holland have 
completely failed, owing to the climate. 

GOURD ( Cucurbila ), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Cucurbitacccc, nearly allied to the 
cucumber; haring male and female flowers on the 
same plant, the flowers large and yellow. The 
species are annual plants o? very rapid growth ; 
their leaves and stems rough ; their 'leaves broad 
and lobed; their stems often very long and trail- 
ing; natives of warm climates, although the native 
region of tko kinds chiefly cultivated is very 


uncertain, and they have probably been grea [ 
modified by long cultivation, bo that perhaps I 
of them may bo forms of one original species, 
native of some of the warmer parts of Asia. Th 
Common G. or Pumpkin (O. pepo), with smooth 
globose or pear-shaped fruit, varying from the Bize 
of a large apple to fifty or seventy pounds in weight, 
is much cultivated both in gardens and fields in 
almost all parts of the world of which the climate 
is warm enough for it ; and the fruit is not only a 
very important article of human food, but is also 
used along with the superabundant shoots for 
feeding cattle. In many countries, pumpkins are 
a principal part of the ordinary food of the poorer 
classes, and are much used even by the wealthy; 
they are not eaten raw, but dressed in a great 
variety of ways — as in pies, with apples, sugar, spice, 
&c., or sliced and fried with oil or butter, or made 
into soups, &c. Pumpliins are much cultivated in 
North America. In England, they are also culti- 
vated, but not to a great extent, and never as 
food for cattle. It is not unusual for English 
cottagers to plant them on dunghills, and to train 
the shoots along the neighbouring grass. — The 
Vegetable Marlow (C. ovlfcra or C. succada) 
appears to be a mere variety of the pumpkin. It 
was introduced into Europe from Persia since the 
beginning of the 19th c., but is now more gener- 
ally cultivated in Britain than any other kind of 
G-, being one of the most hardy, and its fruit of 
excellent quality and useful for culinary purposes at 
almost every stage of its growth. When full grown, 
the fruit is elliptic, very smooth, generally about 
nine inches long, and four inches in diameter ; but 
these dimensions arc occasionally much exceeded. 
— Ono of the most valuable gourds for culinary 
purposes is the Great G. (C. maxima) ; of which 
the Spanish G. is a green-fruited variety ; and the 
Great Yellow G-, the largest of all, has yellow 
fruit, with firm flesh of a deep yellow colour. It 
is sometimes fully 200 lbs. in weight, and eight 
feet in circumference. The form of the fruit is a 
somewhat flattened globe ; when boiled, it is a very 
pleasant and wholesome article of food. It is muok 
cultivated in the south of Europe. — The Squasii 
(C. mclopcpo ) differs from all these in generally 
forming a bush, instead of sending out Png trailing 
shoots ; also in the extremely flattened fruit, the 
outline of which is general] y irregular, and its whole 
form often so like somo kinds of cap, that in 
German}- ono variety is commonly known as the 
Elector's Hat, and the name Turk's Cap is bestowed 
on another. The Squash is regarded as one of the 
best gourds, and is much cultivated in some parts of 
Europe and in North America. — The Warted G. 
[C. verrucosa), which has a very hard-skinned fruit 
covered with large warts, and the Mdse G. (C. 
moscJiala), distinguished by its musky smell, are 
less kardv than the kinds already named; as is 
also the Orange G. (C. aurantia ), sometimes culti- 
vated on account of its beautiful orange-like fruit, 
winch, however, although sometimes ediblo and 
wholesome, is not unfrequcntly very unfit for use, 
on account of colocynth developed in it. This is 
apt to be the case in some degree with other gourds 
also, but the bitter taste at once reveals the danger. 
The same remark is applicable to the young shoots 
and leaves, which, when perfectly free from bitter- 
ness, are an excellent substitute for spinach. In 
Scotland, even the most hardy gourds are generally 
reared on a hotbed and planted out. In England, 
it has been suggested that railway-banks might be 
made productive of a great quantity of human food 
by planting them with gourds. Ripe gourds may 
be kept for a long time in a cool well-ventilated 
place, nor are they injured by cutting off portions 
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r use ns required. The name G. is often extended 

■ e; j many other Cucurbitacca:. 

,n' GOUT (Fr. goutle, from Lat. yitlia, a drop), a 

h medieval term of uncertain date, derived from the 
,V humoral pathology (sec Hiiotmatism), indicating 
,'o a well-known form of disease, which occurs for 
p' the most part in persons of more or less luxurious 
l] habits, and past the middle period of life. The 
J acute attack of gout begins most commonly by 
a painful swelling of the ball of the great too or 
of tho instep, sometimes of the anlde or knee ; 
much more rarely, it attacks both lower limbs 
at once ; and more rarely still, it seizes first 
upon some other part of the body, the foot bein" 
cither not attacked at all, or becoming involved 
at a later period. Iii . the great majority of 
cases, the foot is not only the lirst part attacked, 
but the principal seat of the disease through- 
out ; according to Scudamore, indeed, this is the 
order of events in not much less than four-fifths 
of the cases. In exceptional instances, tho ankle, 
knee, hand, elbow, &c., are attacked at first ; now 
and then, the disease smoulders in the system in 
the form of disorders of the digestive or nervous 
functions, or oppression of tho circulation for 
some considerable timo before it takes the form 
of ‘regular’ gout — that is, of an acute attack, or 
fit, of gout in tho foot. The name podagra (Gr. 
pod, foot, and ayra, seizure) indicates the leading 
character of the disease as apprehended by ail 
antiquity ; and the very numerous references to the 
disorder so called, not only in the medical writings 
of Ilippocrates, Galen, Arctams, Crelius Aurelianns, 
and the later Greek physicians, hut in such purely 
literary works as those of Lucian, Seneca, Ovid, 
and Pliny, shew not only the frequency, hut the 
notoriety of tho disease. The allusions, indeed, are 
of a kind which give ample proof that the essential 
characters of gout have not been changed by the 
lapse of centuries j it is caricatured by Lucian m Ins 
burlesque of Trnyopoilayrn in language quite appli- 
cable to the disease as now observed; while the con- 
nection of it with the advance of luxury in Home 
is recognised by Seneca ( I'pi^t. 0.1) m the remark 
that iu his day even the women had become gouty, 
thus setting at naught the authority of physicians, 
which had asserted tho little liability of women to 
gout. Pliny likewise (hook 20, chap. 10) remarks 
upon the increase of gout, even within his own 
time, not to go hack to that of their fathers aiul 
grandfathers ; he is of opinion, further, that the 
disease must have been imported ; for if it had been 
native in Italy, it would surely have had a Latin 
name. Ovid and Lucian represent pout as mostly 
incnmhle by medicine ; from this view of it, I’liny 
dissents. The list of quack remedies given by 
Luciau is one of the most curious relics of antiquity. 

In tho present day, gout is observed to prevail 
wherever there is an upper class having abundant 
means of self-indulgence, and living without regard 
to the primeval law of humanity, ‘ in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread. The dircctuc33, 
however, with which gout can he traced, in particu- 
lar cases, to its predisposing causes is very various ; 
and in many instances, a well-marked hereditary 
tendency to the disease may ho observed, which 
even a very active and temperate life can scarcely 
overcome ; while, on the other hand, the most gross 
forms of excess may ho practised for a whole life- 
time without incurring the gouty penalty. It is 
difficult to explain these variations ; hut they Icavo 
unaffected the general principle, that gout is a 
disease especially of tho wealthy, and most of all of 
those who have little physical exertion, and give 
great scope to tho bodily appetites. Tho preven- 
tion and cure, accordingly, liavo boon at all times 
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recognised as being mainly founded on temperance, 
combined with tho cultivation of active and regular 
habits a3 to exercise. Many amusing stories are 
told having this moral, and shewing how gout has 
been cured by tho opportune occurrence of calamities 
which have created tho necessity for labour, and 
removed tho means of self-indulgence. With a few 
special exceptions, indeed, it may be said that the 
labouring class, and especially those that labour in 
the open air, are almost, if not altogether free from 
this disease. Those, again, that labour much with 
the mind, not being subject cither to groat priva- 
tions, or to tho restraint of unusually abstemious 
habit3 of life, are remarkably subject to gout ; tho 
more so if their bodily and mental constitution has 
been originally robust, and fitted by naturo for a 
degTeo of activity which the artificial necessities 
of fashion or of "occupation have kept within too 
narrow limits. Hence, the well-known saying of 
Sydenham, that gout is almost the only disease of 
which it can he said that it ‘ destroys more rich 
men than poor, more wise men than simple.’ And 
in this manner accordingly (he adds), there have 
lived and died ‘ great kings, princes, generals, 
admirals, philosophers, and others like these not a 
few.’ Gout is, therefore, the counterpoiso in tho 
scales of fortune to many worldly advantages ; tho 
poor and needy have it not, hut suffer from their 
own peculiar calamities ; the favourites of fortune 
aro exempt from many privations, hut this very 
exemption paves the way for the gout; wlierchy 
even in this world Dives suffers as well as Lazarus, 
j and sometimes, it may he, learns the lesson of his 
suffering. Such is the sense, though not the exact 
words, in which, nearly two hundred years ago, 
Sydenham expressed the convictions of a lifetime 
on this subject. 

Sydenham’s treatise on gout is interesting not 
only as containing the well-considered views of a 
master in the medical art, hut also as the faithful 
description of the disease by one of the victims of it. 
His account of the paroxysm of regular gout may 
he given here with some abbreviation. After some 
weeks of previous indigestion, attended with flatu- 
lent swelling and a feeliug of weight, rising to a 
climax in spasms of the thighs, the patient goes 
to bed free from pain, and having had rather an 
unnaturally strong appetite the day before. In the 
middle of tho night, lie is awakened by a pain in 
the great toe, or sometimes in the heel, the ankle, 
or the calf of tho leg. The pain resembles that of 
a dislocated hone, and is accompanied by a sense 
as if water not perfectly cold ■were poured over 
the affected limb ; to this succeeds chilliness, with 
shivering, and a trace of feverishness, these last 
symptoms diminishing ns the pain increases. From 
hour to hour, until the next evening, the patient 
suffers every variety of torture in every separate 
joint of the affected limb; tho pain being of a 
tearing, or crushing, or gnawing character, the 
tenderness such that even the weight of the bed- 
clothes, or the shaking of the room from a person’s 
walking about in it, is unbearable. The next night, 
is one of tossing and turning, the uneasy limb being 
constantly moved about to find a better position ; 
till towards morning the victim feels sudden relief, 
and falls over into a sleep, from which ho wakes 
refreshed, to find the limb swollen ; the venous 
distention usually present in the early stage having 
been succeeded by a more general form of swelling, 
often with itching between the toes, and a peeling- 
off of the cuticle. This individual attack may be 
repeated many times, in the course of what is termed 
‘ a fit of the gout,’ which commonly extends over a 
period of weeks, or even months, before tho patient 
is completely relieved ; or tho attacks may occur in 
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both liml)s, or m several other parts of the body in 
succession, the real termination of the ‘ lit ’ being at 
last indicated by an apparently complete restoration 
of health, and even, in some cases, by a period of 
improved condition and capacity for exertion, as 
compared with the state of the patient before the 
attack. 

Such are the principal features of the 'regular 
gout.’ In this form, it might almost be called a 
local disease ; although the connection of the attacks 
with deranged digestion, or with a variety of other 
minor ailments too complex to be described here, 
and the obvious relief obtained through the ‘fit’ 
from the symptoms of constitutional suffering, 
point to a cause of the disease operating over a 
larger range of functions than those included in 
the ordinary local manifestations at this period. 
Regular gout, accordingly, forms only part of a 
nosological picture, in which the so-called irregular, 
atonic, metastatic, or retrocedent forms have to be 
included before it can be said to be at all complete. 
These, indeed, form almost all the darker shadows 
of the picture; for regular gout, though a very 
painfid disorder, can hardly be said to be dangerous 
to life, or even to the limb affected, at least until 
after many attacks. 

_ It is the tendency, however, of gout, when recur- 
ring often, to fall into irregular forms, and herein 
lies its danger. One source of local aggravation 
is, indeed, soon apparent, and it leads rapidly to 
other evils. The joints winch have been repeatedly 
the seat of the regular paroxysm, become, more or 
less permanently, crippled and distorted. A white, 
friable, chalk-like material is gradually deposited 
around the cartilages and ligaments, and sometimes 
in the cellular tissue and under the skin. Sometimes 
tills material is discharged externally by ulceration, 
and then usually with relief. At other times, it 
accumulates into irregular masses, or ‘nodosities,’ 
which entirely destroy, or at least greatly impair, 
the movement of the limb. The patient is laid up 
more or less permanently in his arm-chair ; and 
exercise, the great natural specific remedy of the 
gouty, is denied by the very conditions of the 
diseased state itself. 

Then follow aggravations of all the constitutional 
sufferings ; the more so, perhaps, in proportion as 
the local attacks in the foot become obscurely 
marked. Indigestion continues, or becomes con- 
stant, assuming the form chiefly of acidity after 
meals ; the liver becomes tumid, the abdomen 
corpulent, tho bowels disposed to costivcncss ; the 
kidney discharges a vitiated secretion, and not unfro- 
quently there is a tendency to gravel and Calcidus 
(q.v.); the heart is affected with palpitations, 
or fainting-fits occur, sometimes with spasmodic 
attacks of pain ; the arteries become the seat of 
calcareous deposits, and the veins are varicose in 
the limbs and in the neighbourhood of the lower 
bowel (see Plans) ; the temper is singularly irritable, 
and often morose ; then, sooner or later, the appetite 
fails, or is only kept up by very stimulating and 
unwholesome diet, with an excess of wine or of 
alcoholic liquors ; in tho end, tho body emaciates, 
the energy of all tho functions becomes enfeebled, 
and the patient falls a prey to diarrhoea, or to some 
slight attack of incidental disease. Sometimes tho 
end is sudden, as by apoplexy or structural disease 
of the heart ; sometimes, on tho other hand, it 
occurs in the midst of one of those violent spasms 
which have popularly acquired the name of ‘gout in 
the stomach;’ the true character of these attacks, 
however, being by no means well understood. 

The Bkctch hero given of the leading external 
phenomena of gout is very incomplete, as every 
popular description, to bo at all intelligible, must 


necessarily bo. But the reader will not fail to see 
in it the type of a disease occurring under a number 
of remarkably varied forms, and lurking in the 
constitution, at times, under the most strangely 
anomalous disguises, or even under the general 
aspect of robust or rude health. It has been an 
object, accordingly, with physicians to trace out 
the gouty predisposition under the name of a habit 
of body, or diathesis, cognisable previously to any of 
the local manifestations. At this point, however, 
tho_ ideas of authorities usually become hazy, and 
their descriptions correspondingly ill defined or 
contradictory. The anomalous forms of the disease 
itself are also exceedingly difficult to describe 
accurately, and must on this account be left out 
of the present summary of the characters of tho 
more usual aspects of gout, as it presents itself 
to physician and patient. The causes of the 
disease have been sufficiently indicated above. 

One fact in regard to gout has relation to its 
intimate chemical and structural pathology, not less 
than to its outward characters ; and forms, in fact, 
tho pathological connection of a great number of its 
phenomena. Tho concretions found in the joints 
in all cases of well-marked and highly developed 
gout have nearly a nniform composition, into which 
tho urate of soda (see Uric Acid) enters as a 
considerable proportion. Uric acid has long been 
known as one of the constant organic elements of 
the urine, through which it seems to be habitually 
expelled from the system. In certain circum- 
stances, uric acid is deposited also in tho form of 
urinary gravel or Calculus (q. v.) ; and it is this 
particular lcind of gravel to which tho gouty are 
especially subject, as we have indicated above. A 
conjunction of facts so striking as these could not 
but arrest the attention of pathologists ; and it is 
long since Sir Henry Holland and others throw out 
the hypothesis, that uric acid was to be regarded as 
tho very malcries morli of gout, of which ancients 
and modems had been so long in search. It would be 
out of place to enter on the discussion of this subject 
here ; but it must be indicated ns a fact of recent 
discover}', that uric acid in a certain excess has 
been shewn by Dr Garrod to bo characteristic of 
the blood of the gouty, although a minute amounc 
of this substance is probably present even in perfect 
health. The most recent speculations, accord- 
ingly, tend to connect the gouty predisposition 
either with an excessivo formation, or a checked 
excretion, of this important nitrogenous organic 
acid, the product, as physiology teaches, of the 
vital disintegration of the flesh and of tho food, 
after these have subserved tho daily wants of the 
system. At this point, tho inquiry rests for the 
present. 

The cure of gout, in tho highest sense of the 
word, demands the careful consideration of all its 
predisposing causes in the individual, and the strict 
regulation of the whole life and habits accordingly, 
from tho earliest possible period. It is the difficulty 
of accomplishing this which makes gout a disease 
proverbially intractable ; for the regular attacks of 
the disease seldom occur till pretty late in life, long 
after the habits have been fully formed which arc 
most adverse to the cure. Rigid temperance in 
eating and drinking, with daily exerciso propor- 
tionate to the strength and condition of tho indi- 
vidual, in reality constitute the only radical cure of 
gout, tho lesson of ages of experience ns read to 
the gouty by the light of science. But the lesson 
is not learned, or only learned when too late. It 
should never be forgotten that a man of gouty 
family, or individually much exposed to the causes 
of tho disease, can only hope to escape it in his old 
age by habits of life formed at an early period, and 
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•y a careful avoidance of most of tlio common dissi- 
..ations of youth. That the disease may be warded 
off in tills way, there is ample evidence ; and it is 
not less certain that there is no other way of living 
sectiro from gout. The treatment of the fit, in so 
far as it does not resolve itself into tho celebrated 
prescription of ‘ patienco and flannel,’ must be a 
subject of medical prescription. The well-known 
virtues of Colchicum (q. v.) are perhaps somewhat 
oveirrated by the public ; and its dangers aro not 
less striking than its virtues. It is certain, how- 
ever, that in cautious medical hands colchicum is a 
remedy of great value in the gouty paroxysm ; and 
of equal valiio perhaps aro certain natural mineral 
waters, as those of Vicliy and Carlsbad. Alkalies 
and their salts, especially potash and lithia waters, 
as prepared artificially, with minute doses of iodino 
and bromine, have likewiso been much recom- 
mended for the cure of gouty deposits. For the 
distinctions of gout and rheumatism, and the pre- 
sumed relation notween them in some cases, see 
EnnujiATisM. 

GOUT-WEED, or BISHOP-WEED [Jlgopo- 
dium podagraria), a perennial umbelliferous plant, 
with coarse twice teruate leaves, ovate unequally 
serrate leaflets, stems from one to threo feet high, 
and compound umbels ; now a very common weed 
in pardeus and waste grounds in Britain, although 
believed to have been originally introduced by tho 
monks from the continent of Europe, on account of 
tho virtue ascribed to it of allaying the pain of 
gout and piles. It is a troublesome weed, very 
difficult of eradication. Its medicinal virtue is now 
discredited. Its smell is not agreeable, but its 
young leaves are used in Sweden in early spring as 
a pot-herb. Another English name is Herb Gerard. 

GO'VAN, a thriving and picturesque burgh of 
Scotland, in tho county of Lanark, is pleasantly 
situated two miles west of Glasgow, with which it 
is connected by an elegant lmo of villas, on the 
left bank of tho Clyde. The prosperity of G. is 
chiefly dependent upon Glasgow, into which indeed 
it lias become almost absorbed. It now contains i 
several shin-building yards, which are carried on by 
Glasgow firms. Tlioro are also at G. a dye-work 
nnd a factory for throwing silk. Pop. flS71) 19,201). 
In tho 10th c., this ancient villago was considered 
ono of tho largest in Scotland, and even down to 
tho middle of the 17th c., it received tho name of 
‘Mcikle Govaue.’ 

GO' VEHEMENT, hi its political signification, 
may he considered ns including the power by which 
communities are nded, and tho means by which, 
nnd the form nnd manner in which, this power is 
exercised. In treating of the subject, we shall first 
indicato those characteristics that seem essential to 
the existence of government altogether, and then 
proceed to mention tho various forms which its 
machinery has assumed, or is capable of assuming, 

1. It is of the essence of every government 
that it shall represent the supreme power or 
sovereignty of the state, and that it shall thus bo 
capable of subjecting every other will in tho com- 
munity, whether it be that of an individual, or of 
a body of individuals, to its own. There is and 
can be no constitutional or fundamental law, not 
self-imposed, which is binding on a government in 
ibis, its highest sense. Whatever be tlio restraints 
which humanity, Christianity, or prudence may 
impose upon governments ns on individuals, it is 
implied in tho idea of a government that it should 
bo politically responsible to no human power, at 
least for its internal arrangements, or in tho 
language of politics, that it should ho autonomous. 
Tho governments of states which are members 


of a confederation — as, for example, the states of 
the American republic, or the Swiss cantons — do 
not, it is true, possess this independent character. 
But in so far as they fall short of it, they are 
deficient in the characteristics of a government in the 
absolute sense, just as the states are states, not in 
the highest, but only in a subsidiary sense. The 
sovereign power with which government is thus 
armed may bo an expression either of tho general 
will oi the community itself, as in free states, or 
of the will of a conqueror, and of the army which 
supports him, as in subject" states. In the former 
case, the power of government over the individual 
citizen is as absolute as in the latter ; but there is 
this very important difference between them, that 
in the former case be himself voluntarily contri- 
butes a portion of the absoluto power to which 
lie submits, whereas in the latter it is entirely 
independent of his volition. In the power which 
government possesses of controlling every other will, 
is implied the power of protecting every separate 
will from being needlessly or wrongfully controlled 
by any other will, or number of anils, the will of 
the government always excepted. With a anew 
to the exercise of this latter power, government 
possesses a right, avhich politically is also unlimited 
— tho right, namely, of inquiry into the relations 
between citizen and citizen. It is oi its essence that 
its scrutiny should he as irresistible as the execu- 
tion of its decrees. 2. Ea'ery government, avhatever 
bo its form, seeks the realisation of avliat ave have 
described as its necessary character, by the exercise 
of three distinct functions, avliicli are knoavn as its 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions. Tho 
first, or legislative function of government, consists 
in expressing its sovereign aril] aritli reference to a 
particular matter, irrespective altogether of the 
effect avliicli it may have on the interests of indivi- 
duals ; the second, or judicial, consists iu applying 
tho general rule, thus enunciated, to individual 
cases in which disputes ns to its application have 
arisen; avhilst the tliinl, or executive function, 
consists in carrying into effect tho determinations of 
’ the sovereign aarill, whether these determinations he 
expressed in tho exercise of its legislative or its 
judicial functions. 

In large communities, which are at the same time 
free— that is to say, in which the general avill of 
tile people is sovereign — the performance of tho 
legislative functions of government almost neces- 
sarily implies the existence of a general council, 
parliament, or as it is often called, a legislature; 
whilst tho performance of its judicial functions 
implies the existence of judges and courts of justice, 
and of its executive that of a police and an army. 
But all of these, like tho existence of councils 
of ministers, or servants of tho sovereign will — 
governments in the narrower sense — and the rules 
by which their appointment, resignation, &c., are 
regulated, aro practical necessities, of government 
in certain circumstances, not theoretical necessities 
of government in tile abstract. 

Tho forms in which communities have sought to 
realise tho idea of government, as thus explained, 
have been divided, from very early times, into 
three classes : 1st, monarchy, or that form in which 
vhe sovereignty of the state is placed in the hands 
of a single individual; 2d, aristocracy, or that in 
which it is confided to a select class, supposed to 
be possessed of peculiar aptitude for its exercise; 
and, 3d, democracy, or that in which it is retained 
by the community itself, and exercised either 
directly, as in the small republics of ancient Greece, 
or indirectly, by means of representative institu- 
tions, as in the constitutional states of modem 
times. Each, of these forms of political organisation, 
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if called into existence by an expression of the 
general -will of the community, maintained by its 
consent, and employed for its benefit, is said to be 
a legitimate government (Aristot. Politic, lib. iii. 
c. 5) — that is to say, a government ■which vindi- 

• cates the interests of the collective body of the 
people without needlessly encroaching on individual 
freedom of action. But each of these legitimate 
'forms was said by’the ancient publicists (Aristot. 
ut sup. and iii. 4, 7) to have a particular degenerate 
form to which it was prone. Monarchy tended in 
the direction of tyranny, or a government for the 
exclusive benefit of the single ruler; aristocracy to 
oligarchy, or a government for the exclusive benefit 
of the ruling class; and democracy to ochlocracy 7 , 
or mob-government — a government in which the 
majority, who were necessarily the rudest and most 
ignorant portion of the community, exercised a 
tyranny over the more refined and cultivated few. 
Through these various forms, in the order in which 
we have enumerated them, each legitimate form 
being followed by its corresponding degenerate or 
perverted form, government was supposed to run 
in a perpetual cycle; the last form, ochlocracy, 
being followed by anarchy, or no government at all, 
which formed a species of interregnum so abhorrent 
to the social and political instincts of mankind as to 
induce them speedily to revert to monarchy, at the 
expense of subjecting themselves to a repetition of 
the misfortunes which they had already experienced 
As a refuge from these evils, the so-called mixed 
government, or government which should combine 
the elements of order and permanence of two, at 
least, if not of all the three pure forms of govern- 
ment, whilst rejecting their tendencies to derange- 
ment and degeneracy, is supposed to have been 
devised. A union of aristocracy and democracy 
was the form in which Aristotle conceived the 
mixed government, and spoke of it under the title 
of the politcia. But the tripartite government was 
not unknown to speculators of even an earlier date. 
Plato had shadowed it -forth in his laws, and 
Aristotle himself tells us that it had been treated 
of by other writers (Politic, ii. c. 3). Who these 
writers really were lias been a subject of much 
speculation, but there is reason to believe that their 
works contained mere hints of the principle, and the 
first writer with whom we are acquainted to whose 
mind its practical importance was fully present is 
Polybius, who, with Cicero, by whom he was very 
closely followed in ‘ the Republic,’ holds it to have 
been realised in the Roman constitution. The most 
famous example of the mixed government, however, 
is supposed to be exhibited in that balance of 
powers which has been so often said to form the 
essence of the English constitution. But in addition 
to the fact that these are not separate powers, but 
only separate organs of the one power or sovereignty 
which in free states is of necessity centered in the 

eneral will (see Constitution), it is extremely 

oubtful whether any period could be pointed out, 
either in our own history or in the history of any 
other nation, in which the sovereignty did not find 
expression obviously either through the one, the 
few, or the many; or whether such a period, if it 
did exist, was not a mere period of struggle and 
transition. 

The question as to how far forms of government 
are a matter of choice on the part of a free people, 
or are dictated to them by influences which are 
beyond their volition, has been discussed in a very 
interesting manner by Mr Mill in his important 
work on Ilepresentative Government. The conclusion 

• at which he arrives is, that ‘men did not wake 
on a summer morning and find them sprung up; 
neither do they resemble trees, which, once planted, 


1 are aye growing ’ while men 1 are sleeping ; ’ but 
that ‘in every stage of their existence they are 
mads what they are by human voluntary agency ’ 
(p. 4). ThiB absolute power of human choice, how- 
ever, is limi ted by three conditions which Mr Mill 
states thus : ‘ The people for whom the government 
is intended must be trilling to accept it, or at least 
not so unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable 
obstacle to its establishment ; they must he willing 
and able to do what is necessary to keep -it stand- 
ing; and they must he willing and able to do what 
it requires of them to enable it to fulfil its pur- 
poses. . . . The failure of any of these conditions 
renders a form of government, whatever favourable 
promise it may otherwise hold out, unsuitable to 
the particidar case ’ (p. 5). But there are still more 
important conditions, not here enumerated by Mr 
Mill, but one of which at least is fully recognised 
in the sequel of his work, which, if not complied 
with, render forms of government unsuitable not 
only to one case, or stage of social development, but 
to all cases and all stages of development. These 
conditions may be broadly stated as falling under 
a single category — viz., that forms of government 
must conform to the constitution of human nature, 
and recognise those arrangements of Providence 
which are beyond the reach of human control. 
This condition seems so obvious, that one would 
suppose it could scarcely be overlooked in fixing on 
a particular form of government, and yet there is 
none which has been overlooked more frequently. 
The most prominent example — to which, in recent 
years, much importance has been attached by Mr 
J. S. Mill and all speculative politicians of note— 
is that in which a form of government is constructed 
on the assumption that ‘all men are equal,’ the fact 
of nature being the very opposite. Such a form of 
government, being founded on a false assumption, 
can be made to work only by tbe direct results of 
its action being counteracted by indirect means, 
as has been the case in all the so-called pure 
democracies that have had any permanent existence. 
The state in these cases is governed not in accord- 
ance with, but in spite of the form of government. 

The famous discussion as to what is absolutely 
and in itself the best form of government, which has 
occupied so large ;i portion of human time and 
ingenuity, is one which we must here disfiuss with 
the observation, that it rests on another question 
which has been not less keenly and perhaps scarcely 
less futilely discussed. The second question is, 
What is the end of government? for it is clear that 
could the end-iu-itself (the telos-teleion) be discovered, 
we might limit the discussion as to the best form of 
government to an inquiry into the means which led 
most directly to the attainment of this end. Now 
there are, and have always been, two classes of 
speculators, who assign what appear to be different, 
and what by many are believed to he irreconcilable 
ends or objects to government, and indeed to human 
effqrt, separate as well as aggregate. By the one, 
the end of government is said to be ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ or the greatest 
amount of human happiness absolutely considered ; 
by the other class, it is said to be the realisation 
of the idea of humanity— that is to say, of the 
divine conception of human nature, through the 
instrumentality of society. The manner in which 
the first or Utilitarian creed has recently been 
expounded by its most important adherents, has 
had the effect of shewing that the two ends are 
in reality coincident. If happiness he so defined 
as to render it identical with moral, intellectual, 
and physical perfection, the advocate of the ideal 
end acknowledges that its attainment would involve, 
of necessity, the realisation of his own aspirations. 
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A difference of opinion as to the objects of 
government scarcely more real, though attended 
■with far more fatal consequences than that which 
has divided speculative politicians, has ranged those 
who have dealt with government as a practical art 
in two opposite schools. By the one school, its object 
is said to be order ; by the other, liberty ; and each 
of these objects has been supposed to be attainable 
only to an extent proportioned to that to which the 
other was sacrificed. A truer insight into the laws 
of society has led a more enlightened school than 
either entirely to reverse this latter opinion ; and — 
whilst holding the two objects referred to, to be in 
truth the .proximate objects of all government — to 
perceive that they are not only reconcilable, hut 
that each is attainable only in and through the 
other, and that the perfection with which either is 
realised in any particular instance will be, not in 
inverse hut in direct proportion to that to which 
the other is so. Order, so far from being the 
opposite of liberty, is thus the principle by which 
conflicting claims to liberty are reconciled. The 
principle which is really opposed to liberty is 
licence, in virtue of which the sphere of the liberty 
of one individual is endeavoured to be carried into 
that of another. To the extent to which this takes 
place, the liberty of both is sacrificed, for the terri- 
tory in dispute is free to neither of the claimants ; 
whereas order, by preserving the boundary between 
them, assigns to each the portion which is his due, 
and prevents the waste of liberty which is neces- 
sarily involved in the gratification of licence, and 
the consequent existence of anarchy. The reasons 
which have led men to believe that the union 
between the principles of order and liberty, which 
it is thus their mutual interest to effect, can, in 
large states, be effected by means of represen- 
tative institutions better than by any other poli- 
tical expedient that has yet been devised, will be 
explained under Representative Government. 
See also Constitution, Monarchy, Democracy, 
Liberty Equality and Fraternity. 

GOWER, John, the date of whose birth is 
unknown (probably about 1320), is supposed, by 
his latest biographer, to have belonged to the county 
of Kent. His history is enveloped in almost total 
obscurity, but he seems to have been one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen of his time, and to 
have been in possession of considerable landed 
property. He was a personal friend of Chaucer’s, 
who addresses him as ‘a moral Gower’ in dedi- 
cating to him his Troihis and Cressitla — an epithet 
which has indissolubly linked itself to his name. 
He did not long survive his great contemporary, 
having died in the autumn of 1408. G. was 
a voluminous writer, and produced the Speculum 
Meditantis (a poetical discourse on the duties of 
married life). It consisted of ten hooks, written in 
French verse, but is supposed to have perished ; 
the Vox Clamantis, iu Latin (of which there are 
manuscript copies in the Cottonian and Bodleian 
libraries) ; and the Confesdo Arnaults , by which 
he is best known, in English. This latter work, 
extending to the portentous length of 30,000 verses, 
was first printed by Berthelet in 1573. An excel- 
lent edition of the works of G. was published in 
1857, under the editorial care of Dr Reinhold 
Pauli, with a memoir and critical dissertation. 

G. is almost uniformly heavy and prosaic. "Writing 
much in French, his English poem is full of Norman- 
French words, and in his native tongue he never 
attained Ohaucer’s ease and mastery. Apart from 
literary merit or demerit, his poem is interesting to 
the scholar and the antiquary, because therein the 
ejements which form our modem English are found 
side by side, or but indifferently fused together. 


GOWRIE, Carse of. See Pef.thshire and 
Cause. 

GOWRIE CONSPIRACY, one of the most 
singular events in the history of Scotland, took 
place in August 1600. On the 5th of that month, 
as King James VI., then residing at Falkland Palace’ 
in Fife, was going out to .hunt, Alexander Ruthven’ 
brother of the Earl of Gowrie, whose father had 
been executed for treason in 15S4, came to his 
majesty, and informed him that, on the previous 
evening, he had seized a person of a suspicious 
appearance, and evidently disguised, with a pot full 
of foreign gold 'hid under his cloak, and had con- 
fined him in his brother’s house at Perth. Conceiving 
him to be an agent of the pope or the king of Spain° 
the king agreed to examine the man himself, and, 
without waiting to change his horse, set out for 
Perth, attended only by the Duke of Lennox, the 
Earl of Mar, and about 20 others. Soon after his 
arrival, while his retinue were at dinner, Ruthven 
conducted the king up a winding staircase and 
through several apartments, the doors of which he 
locked behind him, and brought him at last to a 
small study, where stood a man in armour, with a 
sword and dagger by his side. Snatching the dagger 
from the man’s girdle, Ruthven held it to the kino’s 
breast, and said: ‘Who murdered my father? 
not thy conscience burdened by his innocent blood ? 
Thou art now my prisoner, and must be content to 
follow our will, and to be used as we list. Seek not 
to escape; utter hut a cry, make but a motion 
to open the window, and this dagger is in thy 
heart.’ The king expostulated with lluthven, who 
so far relented that he went to consult his brother, 
leaving the king in charge of the man in armour. 
In the meantime, one of Cowrie’s servants hastily 
entered the apartment where the king’s retinue 
were, and announced that the king had just ridden 
off towards Falkland. All hurried into the street, 
and the carl, with the utmost eagerness, called 
for their horses. On Alexander Rnthven’s return 
to the king, he declared that there was now no 
remedy, but that ho must die, and proceeded to 
bind his hands with a garter. The long grappled 
with him, and a fierce struggle ensued. Dragging 
Ruthven towards a window looldng into the 
street, which the man in armour had opened, the 
king cried aloud for help. His attendants knew 
his voice, and hastened to his assistance. Lennox 
and Mar, with the greater number of the royal 
train, ran up the principal staircase, but found 
all the doors shut. Sir John Ramsay, of the 
Dalhousie family, one of the royal pages," ascending 
by a back stair, entered the study, the door of 
which was open, and seizing Ruthven, stabbed 
him twice with his dagger, and thrust him down 
the stair, where he was killed by Sir Thomas 
Ersldnc and Sir Hugh Herries. On the death of his 
brother, Gowrie rushed into the room, with a drawn 
sword in each hand, followed by seven retainers, 
well armed, and was instantly attacked. Pierced 
through the heart by Sir John Ramsay, he fell dead 
without uttering a word. The inhabitants of Perth, 
by whom Gowrie, who was their provost, was much 
beloved, hearing of his fate, ran to arms, and, 
surrounding the house, threatened revenge. The 
Icing addressed them from a window, and admitted 
the magistrates, to whom he fully related all the 
circumstances, on which they dispersed, and he 
returned to Falkland. Three of the earl’s servants 
were executed at Perth. The man in armour, 
Andrew Henderson, the earl’s steward, was par- 
doned. All who were examined were totally 
ignorant of the motives which had prompted the 
brothers Ruthven to such a deed, and they still 
remain in some degree of mystery, although recent 
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discoveries liave led to a pretty general belief that 
tbe object of the conspirators was to possess them- 
selves of the king’s person, to convey him by water 
to Fast Castle, and cither to give him up to Eng- 
land, or to administer the government in his name 
in the interest of that country and of the Presby- 
terian leaders at home. Most of the documents 
relating to the plot arc printed. 

GOYA Y LUCIENTES, Francisco, the most 
distinguished painter of the new Spanish school, 
was born at Fnente do Todos, in Aragon, 31st 
March 174G, and received his first education in 
art in the academy at San Luis, Saragossa. On 
his return from a visit to Rome, the talent and 
speed avitli which he executed some paintings for 
the royal tapestry manufactory gained the appro- 
bation of the celebrated Mengs, nlio superintended 
that work. His scenes from the common life 
of the Spanish people excited special admiration ; 
but all tho productions of his easel during this 
early period, to which belong tho altar-piece and 
the crucifix at the entrance to the choir of the 
church of San Francisco al Grande in Madrid, are 
marked by simplicity of composition, charming truth- 
fulness, and a natural and effective cbiar-oscuro. 
In 17S0, he was elected member of the academy of 
San Fernando. From this time, the influence of 
Velasquez and Rembrandt is observable in his 
paintings. Among tho most celebrated of these 
is his portrait of Charles IV., for which he was 
made court-painter. In general, his portraits were 
executed with great felicity and ease. In 1S24, he 
went to Raris for his health, and continued to reside 
in France till his death, which took place at 
Bordeaux, IGtli April 1S2S. Besides his works in 
oil-colour, G. is celebrated for his essays in fresco- 
painting, etching, lithography, and in almost every 
department of Ins art. 

GOYA'NNA, a city of Brazil, in the province of 
Pernambuco, is situated on a river of tho same name, 
3,7 miles north-west of Olinda. It has numerous 
factories and an active trade. Bop. upwards of 10,000. 

GOYA'Z, a city of Brazil, is situated on the 
river Verraelho, in lat. ]G° 21' S., long. 50° 35' IV., 
nearly in the middle of the empire, being the 
capital of the central province, which hears its 
name. The city contains about S500 inhabitants ; 
and the province, with an area of 200,000 square 
miles, lias, according to the government estimates 
in 1872, a population of only ISO, 000 (besides 15.000 
Indians), mostly aborigines. Tho chief productions 
are cotton, timber, and cattle. 

GO'ZO.orGOZZO (called by the Romans Gavlos), 
an island in the Mediterranean, belonging to Britain, 
is about 10 miles in length, and about 5 miles in 
breadth ; has an area of 3G sq. m., and a pop. of 1 
17,000. Its surface is agreeably diversified, and it 
has many fertile valleys. It appears to have beep 
formerly' connected with Malta, from which it is 
now separated by' a channel four miles ‘in width. 
On this account, and from its natural productions, 
it is a spot of tlic highest interest to the naturalist, 
while the cy'clopean walls of the ‘Giant’s Tower’ 
and Boman monuments of a later period excite the 
attention of the antiquary. The island abounds in 
game, and is much frequented by' sportsmen. It 
produces large quantities of grain and cotton, and is 
celebrated for cattle and for a breed of large asses. 
From tlic circumstance of its having two harbtmrs, 
it is likewise of importance in a commercial and 
nautical point of view. Tlic chief town is Rabato, 
situated near the centre of the island. The British 
governor resides in the Castel del Gozzo. 

GOZZOLI, Bexozzi, a famous fresco-painter, 
was bom at Florence about tlic beginning of the 


15th c., and studied under Fra Angelico, whose 
excellence as a painter of sacred subjects be fully 
equalled, if not surpassed. A glow of rejoicing life 
seems infused into all G.’s productions. His chief 
works bearing traces of his master’s influence are 
frescoes in the churches of Orvieto and Rome ; bis 
own style being visible in the paintings he executed 
by command of Pietro de’ Medici, in a chapel of 
the Medici, now RiccordiPalace, at Florence. The 
great work, however, on which G.’s fame rests, is 
tlic immense frescoes executed on the north wall of 
tho famous cemetery', or Campo Santo of Pisa. This 
wonderful scries of paintings, not inaptly termed by 
Vasari mm terribilissima opera (‘ a terrific work ’), 
was undertaken by the artist at the age of sixty, 
and accomplished in sixteen years. The scenes, 
which are all scriptural, are 24 in number, and are 
still in excellent preservation. G. died in 1485. 

GRAAF, Reoxier de, a celebrated Butch 
physician, was born at Schoonhovc in 1G41, and died 
at Delft in 1673. He studied at the university of 
Leyden under Dubois (De 1c Boe), who is better 
known under bis Latinised name of Sy’lvius ; and on 
the death of the latter, in 1G72, would have been 
unanimously elected to the vacant chair, if his religion 
(he was a Catholic) had not proved an insuperable 
obstacle to liis appointment. In 1GG4, when only 
twenty-three years of age, lie published his Dig- 
putatio Medina tic J?atura.ct Usu Sued Pancrcntici, 
which, although containing several ciTors— as, for 
instance, that the pancreatic juice is acid, and 
that many' diseases, and especially intermittent 
fevers, are due to a morbid condition of this fluid 
— gained him a great reputation. After, a short 
residence in France, where lie took bis doctv ' degree 
at Angers in 1GG5, he returned to Holland, and 
settled' at Delft, where his success in practice gained 
him much envy. He rendered great service to 
anatomy in being the inventor of those injections 
of the blood-vessels which Swammerdam and Ruysch 
brought to a state of comparative excellence, and 
which arc at the present di / the basis of our sound 
knowledge of most of the tissues of the body. 
He published several dissertations on the organs of 
generation in both sexes, which involved him in a 
prolonged and angry controversy with Swammer- 
dam. Accoi ding to llrller, his death was occasioned 
by an attack of jaundice, brought on by the excite- 
ment of this controversy, but we do not know 
Haller’s authority for this assertion. All bis works 
were collected in one octavo volume, and published 
under the title of Opera Omnia in 1G77, and they 
were republished in 1078 and in 1705. 

GRAAFF-REI'NET, the chief town of tlic 
division of its own name, is one of the most important 
and prosperous ‘owns in Cape Colony'. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is about 3S00. During the ten 
years immediately preceding 1S57, it bad risen from 
an inland village to be a great centre of commerce, 
having its public library, its college, its agricultural 
society, its banks, and its newspaper. It owes its 
advancement partly to its position on the high-road 
between Port Elizabeth and the northern boundary'. 
It is situated on the Sunday, which enters Algoa 
Bay, near Port Elizabeth. 

GRAAFIAN VESICLES. Sec Ovary. 

GRAAL, GRAL, or GREAL (a word derived 
probably from the old French, perhaps Celtic, rjrCal, 
Provencal, qrazal, medieval Latin, gradalis), signifies 
a kind of disk. In the legends and poetry of tho 
middle ages, we find accounts of the Holy' Graal — 
San Greal — a miraculous chalice, made of a sin ale 
precious stone, sometimes said to be an emerald, 
which possessed the power of preserving chastity, 
prolonging life, and other wonderful properties. 
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This chalice was believed to have been first brought 
from heaven by angels, and was the one from winch 
Christ drank at the Last Supper. It was preserved 
by Joseph of Arimathea, and in it wore caught 
the last drops of tho blood of Christ as he was 
taken from the cross. This holy chalice, thus 
trebly sanctified, was guarded by angels, and then 
by the Templises, a society of knights, chosen for 
their chastity and devotion, who watched over it 
in a temple-like castlo on the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage. The legend, as it grew, appears to have 
combined Arabian, Jewish, and Christian elements, 
and it became the favourite subject of the poets and 
romancers of the middle ages. The eight centuries 
of warfare between the Christians and Moors in Spain, 
and the foundation of the order of Knight Templars, 
aided in its development. The stories and poems 
of Arthur and the Round Table were connected 
with this legend. About 1170, Chretien of Troyes, 
and after him other troubadours, sang of the search 
for the holy graal by the Knights of the Round 
Table, in which they met with many extraordinary 
adventures. Some have supposed that the story of 
the connection of tho miraculous chalice with tho 
Last Supper and the bloud of Christ arose from a 
wrong division of tho words can grCal, holy vessel, 
which were written ferny real, royal blood, blood of 
the Lord ; but although the coincidence is curious, 
there is no good reason to suppose that a pun could 
j have been the foundation of a superstition which 
j spread over liurope. The legend of the graal was 
introduced into German poetry in the l.'lth c. by 
Wolfram von Kschenhach, who tool; Guiot's tales of 
l’.ircival and Titurcl as the foundation of his poem, 
i but filled it with deep allegorical meanings. It is 
more elaborately treated by the author of Titurcl 
the Younger; and much curious information may be 
found m a work, On the Description of the Temple of 
the JIvhi Graal, by Boisseree (‘ Ueber die Bevclirci- 
bting des Tempcls ties Ileiligen Graal,’ Munich, 
1S31). 

GRABS, vessels of from 1.70 to 300 tons, employed 
on the Malabar coast. They are broad armed ships, 
with two or three masts, and unsuited for very 
heavy weather. 

GR.VCCIITJS is the name of a Roman family, 

1 of the gens Sempronia, which contributed several 
famous citizens to the state. First We have Tiberius 
Sempronius, who was consid in t!3S n. c., and 
conducted some warlike operations in Corsica and 
Sardinia, Another Tib. Sempronius distinguished 
himself in the Fecund Punic war, and for his success 
in opposing Hannibal, was honoured with the 
consulship in 215 n. it, and again in 213 n. c. In 
those days of despondency, he did much to revive 
tho spirit of tho senate anil people ; with the allies, 
anil S000 i vlones, or volunteer slaves (who after- 
wards gained their liberty as a reward for their 
bravery), he withstood the Carthaginians in .South 
Italy, defeated Ilanno, and checkmated Hannibal 
himself ; but after many victories, ho at length lost 
his life, either in battle with Mago, or, according to 
others, by treachery. Ilanmbal honoured him with 
a splendid funeral. Passing by some Gracchi of 
minor note, ns the augur of 203 n. c., the tribune 
of 189 B.C., and others, wo come to Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, the father of those two reformers and 
friends of tho people whoso fame has overshadowed 
all the others. Ho was born about 210 n. c., and 
for many years occupied a foremost position in the 
I state. Ho was successively tribune, redile, pnetor, 

I consul (twice), and censor, and distinguished himself 
I in several warn. He introduced some important 
j constitutional changes, and was often employed 
on foreign embassies, in which his judgment and 


conciliatory spirit were of great service to the state. 
Ho married Cornelia, the youngest daughter of P. 
Scipio Africanus, by whom lie had twelve children. 
Nine of these died in youth; a daughter, Cornelia, 
married Scipio Africanus tho younger. The history 
of his two sons follows : 

1. Tmrjiros Sesimionius Gracchus was born 
about 1GS R. c., and was educated with great caro 
by his excellent mother (his father having died 
while ho was yet very young). He first saw military 
service under his brother-in-law, Scipio Africanus 
the younger, whom ho accompanied to Africa. He 
was present at tho capture of Carthage, and is said 
to have been tho first of the Romans to scale the 
walls. In 137 B. c., he acted as qumstor to the 
army of tho consul Mancinus in Spain, where the 
remembrance of his father’s good faith and clemency 
was so fresh after forty years’ interval, that the 
Numantines would treat with no other Roman but 
the son of their former benefactor. Ho was thus 
enabled to save from utter destruction an army of 
20,000 Romans, who had been defeated, and wore 
at the mercy of the Numantines. But the peace 
was considered by the aristocratic party at Rome 
as disgraceful to the national honour, and was 
repudiated, Mancinus being stripped naked, and 
sent back to the Numantines, that tho treaty 
might thus be rendered void. Disgust and disap- 
pointment at this result are said by some, though 
without good reason, to have determined G. to 
espouse the cause of tho peoplo against the nobles ; 
but a much more feasible ground for his con- 
duct is to be found in tho oppressed state of the 
commons at tho time. Being elected tribune, ho 
endeavoured to reimposo tho Agrarian Law of 
Lieinius Stolo, and after violent opposition on the 
part of the aristocratic part}’, who had bribed 
Ids colleague M. Octavius Crecinn, ho succeeded 
in passing a bill to that effect. (For a detailed 
account of flic measure, see Acrarian Law.) 
Tiberius G., his brother Cains, and liis father- 
in-law Ap. Claudius, were appointed triumvirs to 
enforce its provisions. Meantime, Attalus, king of 
l’ergamus, died, and bequeathed all his wealth to 
tlie Roman people. G. therefore proposed that this 
should be divided among the poor, to enable them 
to procure agricultural implements, and to stock 
their newly acquired farms. It is said that ho also 
intended to extend tho franchise, and to receive 
Italian allies ns Roman citizens. He also diminished 
the time which citizens were required to serve in 
tho army. But fortune turned against, the good 
tribune. He was accused of having violated tho 
sacred character of the tribuneship by the depo- 
sition of C.ccuia, anil the fickle people in large 
numbers deserted their champion and benefactor. 
At tho next election for tho tribuneship, his 
enemies used all their efforts to oust him; and a 
violent sculllc having arisen between the opposing 
factions, G. was slain, along with upwards of 300 
others. His surviving friends were imprisoned, 
exiled, or put to death. 

2. Caics Sr.vnT.oNi us Gracchus, who was nine 
years younger than his brother, was possessed of 
much greater natural powers, and of more com- 
prehensive views. His brother’s death, which 
occurred while he was serving in Spain under Scipio 
Africanus, deterred him for some years from enter- 
ing into public life; and the nobles seeing his great 
abilities, and fearing his influence with the people, 
endeavoured to keep him as long as possible on 
foreign service in Sardinia and elsewhere. But at 
length he unexpectedly returned to Rome, being 
urged by his brother’s shade, as was said, to enter 
on his great mission. Goaded by tho persecution 
and groundless accusations of his enemies, he stood 
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for tlie tribunesliip, and was elected in 123 n. c. 
After bringing forward some measures to take 
veDgeance on his brother's murderers, he Set himself 
to carry ont the agrarian law, which, though 
not repealed, had by the machinations of tho nobles 
been kept in abeyance. The two great aims of 
his legislation — viz., to improve the condition of 
the poor, and to curtail the power of the senate 
and nobles — were now prosecuted with the utmost 
vigour, and with unflinching steadiness of purpose. 
To develop the resources of Italy, and at the same 
time to employ the poor, he made new roads through- 
out all parts of the country, repaired old ones, 
and erected milestones. By his real, and hy his 
unwearied industry in personally carrying ont his 
own measures, even to superintending the execution 
of the public works, and hy his affability and kindly 
good nature, he gained tho esteem and approbation 
of all men with whom ho came in contact. With 
the cquites and the poorer classes, he was in special 
favour. Rut ho at length fell, ns his brother had 
done, hy the intrigues of the nobles. One of his 
I colleagues, M. Livius Drusus, was bribed by the 
opposite faction, and soon succeeded in undermining 
the influence of Cains by far surpassing him in tho 
liberality of bis public measures, and by his benefits 
to the commons. G. having stood for the tribune- 
ship a third time, was rejected. Ultimately, bj- a 
scries of moves, the history of which is too long 
for oiir space, violence was employed against Cains 
and his party — a fearful struggle took placo in the 
streets of Rome, in which 3000 men arc said to 
have perished. Many others were imprisoned, and 
afterwards executed. Cains held aloof from the 
fight, hut was at length compelled to seek safety 
in flight. Ho escaped to tho grove of tho Furies 
with a. single slave, who first slew his master, and 
then himself. Tho people saw, when too late, the 
folly of which they had been guilty in abandoning 
their best friend in tho hour of need, and .endeav- 
oured to atone for their crime hy erecting statues 
to the brothers G., hy declaring sacred the spots 
whore their blood had been slied, and by offering 
sacrifices to them as to deities. Caius left a son, 
whose after-fate is unknown. 

GRACE is an expression frequently used in Scrip- 
ture and in theological discussion. Its distinctive 
meaning is tho idea of free and unmerited favour. 
According to Aristotle, this is the proper meaning 
of ciiaris (Gr. grace), even when applied to man. 
It is a benefit springing out of the liberality and 
frccheartedness of the giver, aud bestowed without 
any hope or expectation of reward. Applied to 
God in the Kcw Testament and in theology, it 
denotes the free outcoming of hi.s love to man ; 
and when man, on tlie other hand, is said to be in 
a state of grace, it implies that he is in the enjoy- 
ment of tliis divine love and favour. St Raul 
draws a sharp contrast (Rom. xi.) between char is 
and cry a (Gr. works), ns mutually excluding one 
another. ‘ And if by grace, then is it no more of 
works : otherwise grace is no more grace. But if 
it he of works, then is it no more grace : otherwise 
work is no more work. 1 

Theologians have distinguished grace into common 
or general, and special or particular. Common grace 
is supposed to denote the love which God has to 
all Ills creatures, and the light of nature and of 
conscience which they all enjoy. Special grace is the 
lovo wliich God has for His elect people, and hy 
which. He savc.s them from their sins. Tliis special 
or raving grace is sometimes also divided in various 
ways, and spoken of as electing, justifying, sancti- 
fying grace ; also in respect of man, as imputed or 
inherent grace— the grace, that is to say, of Christ’s 
righteousness imputed or reckoned to the account 


! of those that believe on Him, and the grace of holy 
and.pions dispositions, wrought in the heart hy tho 
spirit of God. Grace is also spoken of as efficacious 
and irresistible, and the relation in which the elect 
or believing people stand to God is represented as 
a covenant of grace, in contrast with the primitive 
relation which Adam bore to his Maker before the 
fall, which is called a covenant ofworls. 

All these theological distinctions have arisen in 
the course of extended argument and discussion on 
divine truth. They are not to be found— at least in 
their more technical sense— in the New Testament. 
The charts of St Paul is not a logical distinction, 
hat a spiritual fact. It is the loving aspect of God 
towards the sinner — towards all sinners, whereby 
all who confess their Bins have freo access into His 
favour, and receive the ‘adoption of sons.’ Tho 
technical distinctions of theology, however, are not 
without their value when rightly apprehended and 
interpreted. They mark the course of past contro- 
versy— they give precision to theological thought 
— and when not allowed to deface the Bimpler 
proportions of divino truth, they may teach needful 
and important lessons. 

GRACE, Days or. See Bixl. 

GRACES, tho goddesses of grace, favour, and 
gentleness, tho sources of all grace and beauty, 
appear in Homer in indefinite numbers ns the 
attendants of Cytherca (Venus), whom it is their 
office to bathe and anoint. Hesiod and most 
other poets mention three G. — Aglain, Thalia, and 
Euphrosyno, tlie daughters of Zeus and Eury- 
nome. Their worship is said to liavo been first 
introduced into Greece at Orchomcnos, in Boeotia, 
by Eteoclcs. Tlie Lacedemonians and Athenians 
originally recognised only two Graces, called, by 
the former, Plimnna and Kleta; hy the latter, 
negomone and Anxo. In the early ages, the G. 
were represented in elegant drapery; at a later 
period, slightly draped, or entirely nude. They 
appear holding each other by the band, or locked 
in each other's embrace. 

GRACIO'SA, one of tlie Azores Islands (q. v.), 
and the seventh of that group in population and 
importance. 

GRA'DIENT. A tortoiso walking is said, in 
Heraldry, to be gradient. 

GRADIENT, a term used chiefly in connection 
with railways, to signify a departure of the lino 
from a perfect level. 

GRA'DUAL, in the Liturgy of tho Roman and 
other Western churches, means that portion of the 
mass which intervenes between the epistle and 
gospel, and consists of a few verses of the Holy 
Scriptures, generally taken from the Psalms. It 
was originally called the ‘ Rcsponsum,’ or 1 Cantus 
Itcsponsorius but, probably lor the sake of dis- 
tinguishing it from other portions o f the service 
called by tlie same name, its present apnollation has 
been substituted. The name ‘gradual’ is derived 
from the placo at which this response was chanted, 
and which was cither the ambo, or chanting pulpit, 
which is approached hy ‘steps’ (gradus) or tho 
‘ steps’ themselves, whether of the ambo or of the 
altar. Originally, as wc find from St Augustine, 
the gradual response consisted of an entire psalm, 
and in the mass of the first Sunday of Lent the 
entire of the 01st (90th in the Vulgate) psalm is 
chanted. In the Ambrosian Liturgy, the gradual 
is partly from the Old and partly from tho Now 
Testament. Tho gradual, in the Roman liturgy, 
is always followed by the * alleluia,’ except m 
penitential time, when a slow and mournful chant, 
called the ‘ Tract,’ is substituted. 
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GRADUAL PSALMS, or ‘PSALMS OF THE 
STEPS,’ or ‘ SONGS OF DEGREES,’ a name given 
both by the Hebrews and in the Christian service- 
books to the fifteen psalms, 120 — 134 (119 — 133 in 
the Vulgate). The origin of this name is uncer- 
tain. The rabbins trace it to a fabulous incident 
connected with the building of the second temple ; 
others explain it as an allusion to the fifteen steps 
by which (Ezekiel xl. 22 — 2G) the temple was 
reached ; others, agaiu, regard these psalms as 
containing a prophetic allusion to the return from 
captivity, which, in the language of the Jews, 
was ‘a going up,’ the 13-ltli psalm being the full 
outburst of exultation at the accomplishment of that 
great object of hope and longing. These psalms, in 
the Romish Church, form part of the office of each 
Wednesday during the Lent. 

GRADUAL!!, the name given to the music of 
the above described portion of the Roman Liturgy'. 
It is performed during mass after the epistle is read. 
It is said to have been used from the earliest times 
to allow the officiating priest time, during its 
performance, to take his place on the steps of the 
reading-desk, or on the steps of the gospel side of 
the altar. The music is according to the character 
of the words, and may be either an aria, duet, or 
chorus. The composition must not be long, as the 
priest has little ceremony to go through during its 
performance. The best specimens of the graduate 
are Haydn’s Insancc cl I'cma: Curcc; Salve Regina; 
or Mozart’s Miccricordias Domini; Sanda Maria; 
Dc Pro/undis, &c. 

GRADUATION, the art of dividing mathe- 
matical, astronomical, and other instruments. The 
simplest problem m graduation is the dividing of 
a straight lino, such as an ordinary scale or rule. 
Thia is commonly done by copying from a standard 
scale, for which purpose a dividing square and a 
suitable knife for cutting the divisions arc used. 
The dividing square is a hard steel straight-edge, 
until a shoulder at right angles like a carpenter’s 
square. This is made to slide along the standard 
scale, and halt at each required division, when a 
corresponding one is cut upon the rule, &c., by 
using the steel straight-edge as a guide to the 
knife. The original graduation of a straight line 
into equal divisions, as in making a first standard 
scale, &c., is performed either on the principle of 
bisection or stepping. In bisecting, the points of a 
beam-compass (see Compass) are adjusted to nearly 
half the length of the line to he divided ; one point 
is then placed at one end of the line, and a faint arc 
struck towards the middle : this is repeated at the 
other end ; the small distance between these arcs is 
then carefully bisected with the aid of a fine pointer 
and magnifier, which gives an accurate half of the 
line. The half thus obtained is again bisected in 
like manner, and tlieso quarters bisected again, 
and so on until the required subdivision is attained. 
Stepping is performed with delicately pointed 
spring-dividers, which are set at once as nearly 
as possible to the opening of the smalt division 
required; then the points are made to step on, 
leaving at each step a very line dot ; and when 
it is found that the last dot cither falls short of 
or overpasses the cud of the line, the opening is 
adjusted accordingly, until perfect accuracy is 
obtained. Thus, if a hno were divided into a 
thousand parts, and each division were -nmith too 
long or too short, the error would amount to a 
whole division at the end of a thousand steps. The 
method of bisection is practically the most accurate, 
and has been adopted by Graham, Bird, Ramsdcn, 
Trougliton, and other eminent artists in original 
graduation. Curved lines arc divided on this 
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principle. The chord of an arc of G0° is equal to the 
radius ; therefore, the opening of the compasses 
required for striking the circle gives this arc at 
once to start with. _ An arc 90°, or a quadrant, is 
obtained by bisecting G0°, and adding the half. 
By continual bisection of G0°, the finer graduations 
arc produced. The amount of care, patience, skill, 
and delicacy of touch required in the original 
graduation of important astronomical instruments, is 
such, that not above one or two men in a generation 
have been found competent to the task, and these 
have become almost as famous as the astronomers 
who have successfully used the instruments. It 
would be out of place here to point out in detail 
the minute precautions and methods of correction 
that are adopted in this most delicate manipulation ; 
but, as an example, we may mention the fact, that 
Graham, when dividing the mural quadrant for the 
Greenwich Observatory', measured his larger chords 
from a scale made for the purpose ; but before laying 
these down on the quadrant, he left the scale, beam- 
compasses, and quadrant to stand for a whole night, 
in order to acquire exactly the same temperature, 
and that neglect of this precaution would have 
involved a notable amount of error. The necessity 
of such extreme accuracy anil be understood when 
wc consider the application that is made of these 
divisions. When, for example, the mariner deter- 
mines his latitude by' taking tlio meridian altitude 
of the sun, the graduated are of the limb of the 
sextant or quadrant he uses represents, practically, 
the curved surface of the globe, and the error is 
magnified just to the same extent as tlio radius of 
the earth exceeds that of tlio divided arc of the 
instrument. Supposing this arc to be part of a 
circle of GO inches’ circumference, each degree will 
occupy Jth of an inch. An error of Tl ’ - tli of an 
inch in tlio division would thus mislead the mariner 
to an extent of more than four statute miles as 
regards his position on the waters. But such a 
ship’s quadrant is but a coarse and rude instru- 
ment compared with astronomical instruments for 
measuring celestial angular distances by' means of 
a divided arc ; in these, an error of a thousandth 
part of an inch would be regarded as one of serious 
magnitude. 

The methods of original graduation above described 
are not practically adopted except for the largest 
and most important astronomical or gcodesical 
instruments. Ordinary instruments are graduated 
by' dividing plates or engines which copy and adapt 
a set of already existing divisions. The dividing- 
plate which is used for common purposes, such as 
dividing compass rings, &c., is a divided circle with 
a steel straight-edge, made movable on the axis or 
arbor of the plate in such a manner that its edge 
during every part of its revolution shall fall in the 
exact line from centre to circumference. The ring, 
protractor, or other instrument to be divided, is 
clamped upon the plate with its centre exactly' coin- 
ciding with that ot the plate, and the straight-edge 
is moved round, and made to halt at the required 
divisions on the circumference of, the dividing- 
plate, and by using tlio steel straight-edge as a 
guide, corresponding divisions are marked off upon 
the concentric arc of the instrument to be divided. 
The dividing-engine is a very complex machine, 
requiring the greatest accuracy and care in its 
construction ; so much so, that the possession of 
a good one affords the means of obtaining a very 
good income, with a moderate amount of labour 
in using it. Such was the case with the instrument 
of Mr Parsons of London, who for many' years 
divided a large proportion of the best theodolites, 
sextants, &c., that were made in this country'. 
Among the most celebrated dividing-engines may 
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bo mentioned those of Ramsden, Troughton, Simms, 
trad Ross. A detailed account of the construc- 
tion of -these would far exceed our limits. Their 
principal parts consist of a large cirole divided 
with extreme care by original graduation. This 
wheel is racked on its edge with teeth as equal and 
accurate as the divisions ; a very carefully con- 
structed endless screw works in these teeth, and 
is moved through any given number of revolutions, 
or any measured fraction of a revolution, by means 
of a treadle or other suitable power, thus making 
the requisite steps for each division ; another part 
of the machine cutting a fine line at the moment 
of the halt of each step. 

These divisions arc cut upon an arc of silver, gold, 
or platinum, which is soldered or inlaid upon the 
limb of the instrument, the precious metals being 
used, on account of the oxidation to which common 
metals are liable. 

GRfECIA, Magna. See Magna Graxia. 

GRAF, the German equivalent for Count (q. v.), 
Comte , Comes, and for our Earl (q. v.). The 
etymology of the word is disputed, l>tit the most 
probable conjecture seems to bo that it springs 
from the same root with the modern German rajj'cn 
and the Anglo-Saxon rcafan, to snatch or carry ofT 
hastily; and also with our words rere, greec, and the 
last syllable of sheriff. If this view be correct, 
the graf, in all probability, was originally a fiscal 
officer, whose duty it was to collect the revenue 
of a district. The title first appears in the lex 
salica (compiled in tlio 5th c.), under the Latinised 
form of Grafw ; at a later period, the office is 
often designated by the Latin equivalent of Comes. 
Charlemagne divided his whole kingdom into 
grafel districts (Gra/engauc) or counties, each of 
which was presided over by a graf. The people 
were in the habit of appointing a representative 
called the Ccnt-grof to attend to their interests 
with the graf, and probably, if necessary, to appeal 
from his decisions to the central government. Then 
there was the Stall-graf, nr stablc-graf ; the Comes 
t 'ilaluU , or constable of later times ; the Pfak-gra f 
[Comes Palatii), who presided in the domestic 
court of the monarch, which as such was the 
highest court in the realm ; the Sriul-grnf, who 
was sent as ail extraordinary deputy of the lung 
to control the ordinary' gau-gi ofui ; and lastly, the 
Mark-graf, or marquis, on whom the important 
duty of defending the border-lands devolved. Wien 
feudal offices became hereditary, and the power 
of the princes of the empire, secular and ecclesi- 
astical, developed itself, the graf gradually ceased 
to he an officer possessed of real power, and became 
merely' a titled noble. In Germany, in modern times, 
there arc two classes of grafs : those who arc 
representatives of the old grafel families, who held 
sovereign jurisdiction immediately under the crown 
( UirulrsTioheit ), and who still belong to the higher 
nobility’, their chief taking the title Erlaucht 
(Illustrious) ; and those who form the highest class 
of the lower nobility. The former is a very small, 
the latter, an extremely numerous class of persons. 

GRA'FENBERG, a little village in Austrian 
Silesia, is an extension of the town of Frciwaldau 
towards the north, and is celebrated as the spot 
where the water-cure (seo Hydropathy) was intro- 
duced about tho year 1S28 by Priestnitz. The 
village is situated at an elevation of 1200 feet above 
the level of tho Baltic Sea ; the climate is inclement, 
and the vegetation scanty. It extends from the 
valley, half way up the GrUfcnbcrge. The lodgings 
for visitors arc partly in the buildings connected 
with the baths, partly scattered on tho declivity 
of the hill, or in Frciwaldau. 


GRAFFI'TI (Ital. graffito , a scratching), a class 
of ancient inscriptions to which attention has 
recently been called, and of which several collections 
have been made, or are in progress. ' The graffito 
is a rude scribbling or scratching with a stylus, or 
other Bharp instrument, on tho plaster of a wall, 
a pillar, or a door-post. Such scribblings are pretty 
commonly found on tho substructions of Roman 
rains, as in the Golden House of Nero, tho palaoo of 
the Ckcsars and tho Palatine, and in still greater 
numbers in Pompeii and in the Roman catacombs. 
Their literary value, of course, is very slight ; hut 
as illustrating tho character and habits of a certain 
class of tho ancient Romans, and what may be called 
the * street-life ’ of the classic period, they are 
deserving of study'. A small selection of Pompeiian 
graffiti was published in 1S37 by Dr Wordsworth ; 
but the most complete, or, at all events, the most 
popidar collection, is that of Padre Garrucci, a 
Neapolitan Jesuit, which was published in Paris in 
185(5. Greek graffiti occasionally aro found upon 
Roman ruins, hut they arc commonly in Latin, and 
in a few instances at Pompeii, in the ancient Oscan. 
A few specimens may not no uninteresting. 

Some of them are idlo Bcrihhlings, such ns wc 
may suppose some loiterer to indite at tho present 
day ; thus, some lounger at the door of a wine- 
shop at Pompeii amuses himself by scratching on 
tho door-post the tavorn-keeper’a name — Taberna 
Appii (‘ Appius’s Tavern’), fig. 1. In other cases, wo 
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Fig. 1. 

meet with some scrap of riule pleasantry or scandal, 
such as not nnfrequently defaces the walls of our 
own towns or villages; thus, Auge amal Arabiemtm 
(‘Augc is in love with Arabicnus ’), fig. 2. Many 
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Fig. 2- 

rude sketches also are found upon the walls, somo 
of them evidently tancaturcs, others seriously 
meant, and grotesque from the extreme rudeness. 
A great many of the subjects of those sketches aro 
gladiatorial. Hero is a specimen (fig. 3) : 



By far the largest proportion of tho graffiti aro 
from Pompeii, hut many have also been discovered 
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at Rome, and some of tliem are of a most interest- 
ing character. One discovered hy Father Garrucci 
in 1856, in a subterranean chamber of the palace 
of the Cmsars, possesses a strange and truly awful 
interest, as a memorial of the rude early conflicts 
of paganism with' the rising Christian creed. 
It is no other than a pagan caricature of the 
Christian, worship of our Lord on the cross, and 
contains a Greek inscription descriptive of one 
Alexamenus as engaged in worshipping God. The 
chamber in which it was found appears to have 
been a waiting-room for slaves and others of inferior 
grade. 

The graffiti of the catacombs are almost all 
sepulchral, and are full of interest as illustrating 
early Christian life and doctrine. — See for the 
whole subject the Edinburgh Review, vol. cx. pp. 411 
—437. 

GRAFTING, the uniting of a young shoot (scion) 
of one kind of plant to a stem (stock) of another land, 
so that the scion may receive nourishment from the 
stock. Grafting has been practised from ancient 
times, as may be seen from passages in the New 
Testament, and in Virgil and other Latin classics ; 
although it cannot he certainly traced to a more 
remote antiquity ; and its introduction among the 
Chinese is ascribed to Roman Catholic missionaries. 
It is a most important part of the art of gardening, 
and is practised for various purposes, but chiefly 
for the perpetuation and propagation of the finest 
varieties of fruit-trees, which could not be accom- 
plished hy seed, and is accomplished by grafting 
more rapidly and easily than hy layers or cuttings. 
Besides this, however, grafting is of great use m 
hastening and increasing the fruitfulness of fruit- 
trees ; the circulation of the sap being impeded 
at the junction of the stock and scion— as by a 
deep wound, removal of bark or the like— more 
particularly when there is a considerable difference 
between the stock and scion; and repeated graft- 
ing (technically, working) is often resorted to by 
gardeners to obtain flowers and fruit much sooner 
than would naturally be the case. Graftiug is also 
employed to turn to account the rigour ot a root 
and stem of which the branches are exhausted 
or otherwise unproductive, and largo crops of fruit 
may often be thus obtained in a garden, much sooner 
than by any other means. 

In grafting, it is particularly to be attended to 
that the Alburnum (q.v.) of the scion is brought into 
contact with that of the stock. The hard wood of 
the one never unites with that of the other, remaining 
separate and marking the place of the operation 
even in the oldest trees. For scions or grafts, 
pieces of about six to eight inches long are generally 
taken from the shoots of the previous summer, with 
several buds, but portions of shoots of two years old 
are sometimes successfully employed. The time for 
grafting is in spring, as soon as the sap begins to 
appear. The scion should, if possible, be taken from 
a healthy and fruitful tree, but scions from the 
extremities of lateral branches are more likely to 
become speedily fruitful than those from the upper- 
most branches, where growth is most vigorous. The 
scion should be kept for a few days before grafting, 
so that the stock may rather exceed it, not only in 
rigour, but in the progress of its spring growth ; 
and for this purpose may be placed in the ground, 
in a rather dry soil, sheltered from the direct rays 
of the sun. Scions may be kept for some time, and 
easily carried to a distance, by sticldng their lower 
end into a potato. The end should always be 
freshly cut off when the scion is to be used. There 
are various modes of grafting. Cleft-grafting ( fig. 1) 
is very' commonly practised when the stock is very 
considerably thicker than the scion. The stock 
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being cut over, is cleft down, and the graft, cut into 
the shape of a wedge at its lower end by a sharp thin 
knife, is inserted into the cleft. This mode of graft- 
ing is particularly applicable to branches of large 




trees, when the introduction of a new variety of 
fruit, or increased fruitfulness, is sought. — Crown- 
grafting is used for still thicker stocks, which are 
cut across, and then cleft down by two clefts 
crossing one another at right angles, two scions 
beinv inserted close to the bark in each cleft ; or 
no cleft at all is made, 
and any desired num- 
ber of scions obliquely 
cut away on one side 
are simply inserted 
between the bark and 
wood of the stock, the 
operation in this case 
being deferred till the 
bark readily parts from 
the wood. In this kind 
of grafting, a longi- 
tudinal slit in the bark 
of the stock, opposite 
to each graft, is ad- 
vantageous. — Tongue- 
grafting (fig, 2) is the a, tongue-grafting ; !>, clcft-graft- 
mode most commonly ingi c > tongue-grafting (side- 
practised for. young 

trees in nuiseries. hoi out cutting over tlio head of the 
this, it is necessaiy stock, 
that the stock and the 

scion should be of not very different thickness. A 
slit or a very narrow angular incision is made in the 
centre of the stock downwards, and a similar one 
in the scion upwards, both having been first out 
obliquely, at corresponding angles, and the tongue 
thus made in the scion being inserted into the 
incision in the stock, 
they are fastened very 
closely and thoroughly 
together. — In Saddle- 
grafting, the end of the 
stock is cut into the 
form of a wedge, and 
the scion is affixed to 
it, the base of the soioit 
haring been cut or slit 
up for the purpose. — 

Shoulder-grafting (fig. 

3), used chiefly for 
ornamental trees, is . 
performed by cutting 
obliquely, and then Fig. 3.— Shoulder : grafting. 
cutting across a small 

part at top of the stock, so as to form a shoulder, 
the scion being cut to fit it. — Peg-grafting, not now 
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mucli in use, is accomplished hy making the end 
of the scion into a peg, and boring the top of the 
stock to receive it. 

Whichever of'thcse modes of grafting is adopted, 
the graft must he fastened in its place by tying, for 
■which purpose a strand of bast-matting is commonly 
used. The access of air is further prevented by 
means of clay, -which has been -worked up with a 
little chopped hay, horse or cow dung, and water, 
and which is applied to the place of junction so as 
to form a ball, tapering both upwards and down- 
wards. In France, a composition of 28 parts 
black pitch, 23 Burgundy pitch, 1G yellow wax, 
14 tallow, and 14 sifted ashes, is generally used 
instead of clay. Gutta-percha, applied in a soft 
state, has also been used, or even blotting-paper 
held fast by stripes of sticking-plaster. The pro- 
gress of the buds shews the union of the graft 
and stock, but it is not generally safe to remove 
the clay in less than three months ; and the liga- 
tures, although then loosened, are allowed to remain 
for some time longer. From some kinds of fruit- 
trees, fruit is often obtained in the second year 
after grafting. 

Budding (q. v.) is in principle the same as grafting ; 
and Flute-grafting is a kind of budding in which 
a ring of bark is used instead of a single bud, and 
a stock of similar thickness haring been cut over, 
a ring of bark is removed, and the foreign one 
substituted. This is commonly performed in spring, 
when the bark parts readily, and is one of the surest 
modes of grafting . — Inarching (q. v.), or grafting by 
approach, in which the scion is not cut off from its 
parent stem until it is united to the new stock, is 
practised chiefly in the case of some valuable shrubs 
kept in pots, in which success by the ordinary 
methods is very doubtful. 

An effect is produced by the stock on the scion 
which it nourishes analogous to that of a change 
of soil ; much of the vigour of a strong healthy 
stock is also communicated to a scion taken even 
from an aged tree. There is, moreover, in some 
degree, an influence of the elaborated sap descending 
from the scion on the stock which supports it. An 
important part of the practical skill of the gardener 
or nurseryman consists in the selection of the proper 
kinds of stocks for different spccic3 and varieties 
of fruit-trees. The stock and scion, however, must 
not be of species extremely dissimilar. No credit 
is due to the statements of ancient authors about 
vines grafted on fig-trees, apples on planes, &e., the 
semblance of which can only bavo been brought 
about by some delusive artifice ; for all attempts at 
grafting fail except among plants of the same genus, 
or at least of the came natural family. 

Herbaceous plants with firm stems, as dahlias, 
are sometimes grafted. Some lands of plants, of 
small size, in pots, are placed in moist hothouses 
or hotbeds, under bell-glasses, whilst the junction 
of the scion and stock is going on, which in these 
circumstances takes place very surely and very 
expeditiously. But an accumulation of too much 
moisture under the bell-glass must be guarded 
against. 

GRAGNA'NO, a town of 11,243 inhabitants, in 
the province of Naples, two miles south-east of 
Castellamare, is situated on the flank of Mount 
Gaurano, from which it is said to have derived its 
name. The origin of this town dates from the 
great eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., when the 
inhabitants of Stabia, in dread of the vicinity of 
the volcano, fled from their dwellings, and sought 
refuge on the mountain of Gaurano. G. lies in 
a beautifully picturesque neighbourhood, which 
produces excellent wines, and lias good macaroni 
manufactories. 


GRAHAM, Family of. See Montrose. 

GRAHAM, Sir James Robert George, the 
Right Honourable, of Netherby, Cumberland, 
statesman, eldest son of Sir James, the first 
baronet, by Lady C. Stewart, eldest daughter 
of the seventh Earl of Galloway, was bom June 
1, 1792. The Grahams of Netherby are a junior 
branch of the Grahams of Esk, Viscounts of Preston, 
descended from the Earls of Stratherne and 
Menteitk. G. was educated at "Westminster School, 
whence he proceeded to Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
He afterwards became private secretaiy to Lord 
Montgomerie, the British minister in Sicily, during 
the most critical period of the war, and the entire 
management of the mission devolved upon him at 
a most important moment, in consequence of the 
illness of his chief. On the arrival of Lord W. 
Bentinck, he was continued in his post, and lie 
afterwards accepted a military situation attached 
to the person of Lord William, who was commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean. He was sent in this 
capacity to Murat, with whom, at Naples, he nego- 
tiated the armistice which separated that general 
from Napoleon. In ISIS, he was returned for Hull 
on Whig principles ; but at the next election, in 
1820, lost his seat, and some years elapsed before 
he re-entered parliament. In 1824, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of liis father. In 
1S2G, ho was returned for Carlisle as a Whig, and 
a warm supporter of Catholic emancipation. .He 
displayed so much ability in opposition, that Earl 
Grey offered him, in 1830,’ the post of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, with a seat in the cabinet. He was 
also one of the committee of the cabinet appointed 
to discuss and settle the provisions of the first 
Reform BUI. He was at this time very popular 
with the extreme liberal party, and was supposed 
to be, of all the members of the Grey cabinet, most 
favourable to radical changes. In 1834, he seceded 
from the government, with Mr Stanley, on the 
appropriation clause of the Irish Church Tempor- 
alities Act. He refused to join the Peel adminis- 
tration in that year, but gradually in opposition 
approximated to the politics of that statesman ; and 
in 1841 became Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in the government of Sir Robert Peel, 
who on one occasioi) declared that G. was the 
ablest administrator and the best man of business 
ho had ever known. In 1844, he issued a warrant 
for opening the letters of Mazzini, and caused the 
information thus obtained to bo communicated to 
the Austrian minister, an act by which tho ministry, 
and G. in particular, incurred great obloquy. He 
also encountered great displeasure north of tho 
Tweed by his high-handed method of dealing with 
tho Scottish Church during tho troubles which 
ended, contrary to his anticipation, in the Disrup- 
tion, and the formation of the Free Church. He 
gave Peel a warm support in carrying the Corn 
Law Repeal Bill, and resigned office with his chief 
ns soon as that great measure was carried. On the 
death of Peel m 1850, ho became leader of tho 
Peelite party in the Lower House, and led the 
opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. In 
December 1852, he took office in tho Coalition 
Ministry of tho Earl of Aberdeen, and accepted his 
old office of First Lord of the Admiralty. This 
was a post much below his talents and pretensions, 
but he hold it until February 1855. G. refused 
to take office cither in the first or second admin- 
istration of Lord Palmerston, but he gave that 
minister a general support. He died from disease 
of the heart, October 25, 1861. When the House 
of Commons again met, it felt that it had lost 
one who stood m the first rank of statesmen. His ■■ 
commanding stature, fine personal presence, his 
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calm and impressive delivery, Iris ripe and gentle 
wisdom, poured forth in a stream of quiet, yet 
winning and persuasive eloquence, made him the 
Nestor of the House of Commons. Yet his changes 
of opinion, from the Whiggism of his youth to the 
vehement Conservatism of his manhood, and the 
Radicalism of his old age, exposed him to incessant 
and well-founded charges of political inconsistency. 

GRAHAM, John, Viscount Dundee, was the 
eldest son of Sir William Graham of Claverhousc, 
head of a branch of the noble family of Montrose, 
in Forfarshire. He was bom in 1643, entered St 
Andrews university in 1CG5, served in the French 
army from 1GGS till 1G72, next entered the Dutch 
service as comet in the Prince of Orange’s horse 
guards, and is reported (but on no good authority) 
to have saved the life of the prince at the battle 
cf Scneffe in 1G74. Returning to Scotland, he 
obtained (February 1G7S) an appointment as lieu- 
tenant in a troop of horse commanded by his cousin, 
the third Marquis of Montrose. At this time, the 
government of Charles II. was engaged in its insane 
attempt to force Episcopacy upon the people _ of 
Scotland. A system of fines and military coercion 
had been carried on for years against all Noncon- 
formists ; conventicles and fiold-prcachings were 
prohibited, penalties were inflicted on all who 
even harboured the recusants, and the nation lay 
at the mercy of informers. Maddened by oppres- 
sion, and fired by a fierce zeal for the Covenant, 
the people flew to arms ; but their efforts were 
irregular aud detached, and each successive failure 
only aggravated their sufferings. Many were exe- 
cuted, the jails were filled with captives, and those 
who fled were outlawed, and their property seized. 
In this miserable service, G. now engaged. He 
encountered an armed body of Covenanters at 
Drumclog, June 1, 1G79, but was defeated, about 
forty of his troopers being slain, and himself forced 
to lice from the field. Tlircc weeks afterwards 
(June 22), he commanded the cavalry at Bothwcll 
Bridge, where the royal forces, under the Duke of 
Monmouth, achieved an easy victory over the Cove- 
nanters. In this battle, three or four were killed 
while defending the bridge, but in the pursuit, 
400 were cut down (chiefly by G.’s dragoons), and 
1200 surrendered unconditionally, to be afterwards 
treated with atrocious inhumanity. These affairs 
at Drumclog and Bothwell arc the only contests 
that can even by courtesy bo called battles in 
which G. was engaged in Scotland previous to the 
abdication of James II. They gave no scope for 
valour, and displayed no generalship. In his other 
duties — pursuing, detecting, and hunting down 
unyielding Covenanters — G. evinced the utmost 
zeal. He rose to the rank of major-general, was 
sworn a privy councdlor, had a gift from the crown 
of the estate of Dudhopc, and was made constable of 
Dundee. In 1GSS, on the eve of the Revolution, ho 
was raised to the peerage by James II. as Viscount 
Dundee and Lord Graham of Claverhousc. When 
the bigotry of James had driven him from the 
throne, Dundee remained faithful to the interests of 
the fallen monarch. He was joined by the Jacobite 
Highland clans and by auxiliaries from Ireland, 
and raised the standard of rebellion against the 
government of William and Mar}-. After various 
movements in the north, he advanced upon Blair 
in Athol, and General Mackay, commanding the 
government forces, hastened to meet him. The 
two armies confronted each other at the Pass of 
KiUiecrankic, July 27, 1GS9. Mackay’s force was 
about 4000 men ; Dundee’s, 2500 foot, with one 
troop of horse. A few minutes decided the contest. 
After both armies had exchanged fire, the High- 
landers rushed on with their swords, and the enemy 
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instantly scattered and gave way. Mackay lost 
by death and capture 2000 men ; the victors, 900. 
Dundee fell by a musket-shot while waving on one 
of his battalions to advance. He was carried off the 
field to Hrrard House, or Blair Castle, and there 
expired. In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is pre- 
served the letter-book of Naime, private secretary 
to James II., and in this book is the copy of a letter 
purporting to be written by Dundee after he had 
received liis death-wound, giving James a short 
account of the victory. The letter was first pub- 
lished in Macpherson’s Original Papers, 1775, and 
has been treated as a forgery; but Naime could 
have had no conceivable motive for forging such a 
document, which remained imprinted above eighty 
j’ears. 

The character and services of Dundee have been 
greatly exaggerated and blackened by party spirit. 
With the Jacobites, he was the brave and handsome 
cavalier, the last of the great Scots and gallant 
Grahams. With the Covenanters, he was ‘bloody 
Claverse,’ the most cruel and rapacious of all the 
mercenary soldiers of that age. He was neither the 
best nor the worst of his class. As a military com- 
mander, he had no opportunities for display. He 
was the hero of onlj' one important battle, and in 
that his skill was shewn chiefly in his choice of 
position. As a persecutor, he did not, like Dalyell, 
introduce tho thumb-screw, nor, like Grierson of 
Lagg, drown helpless women at stakes on the sea- 
sands. ‘ In any service I have been in,’ he said, ‘ I 
never inquired further in the laws than the orders 
of my superior officers;’ and in Scotland he had 
very bad superior officers — low-minded, cruel, relent- 
less taskmasters. It was fortunate for his repu- 
tation that he died after a great victory, fighting for 
an exiled and deserted monarch. This last enter- 
prise has given a certain romantic interest to his 
name and memory. 

GRAHAM, Thomas, a celebrated chemist, was 
born in Glasgow in the year 1S05. Having studied 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh, he became, in 1S30, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Andersonian Dnivcrsity, 
and continued in that office till 1837, when he suc- 
ceeded Dr Turner in the chemical chair of University 
College, London. In 1855, he was appointed blaster 
of the Mint, and resigned his professorship. From 
the year 1831, in which his memoir, 1 On the Forma- 
tion of Alcoatcs, Definite Compounds of Salts and 
Alcohol,’ appeared in the Transactions of-llic Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh, to the time of his death, he 
was constantly publishing important contributions 
to chemistry. Amongst the most important of 
his memoirs we may mention the following : ‘ On 
tho Law of Diffusion of Gases’ (TV. Ji. Soc. Edin. 
1834) ; ‘ Researches on the Arseniates, Phosphates, 
and Modifications of Phosphoric Acid’ (Phil. Tr. 
1S33) ; ‘ On the Motion of Gases, their Effusion 
and Transpiration ' (Ibid. 1S4G and 1849) ; ‘_On 
the Diffusion of Liquids’ (Ibid. 1850 and 1S51) ; 
‘On Osmotic Force’ (Hid. 1S54) ; ‘Liquid Diffusion 
Applied to Analysis,’ and ‘On Liquid Transpira- 
tion in Relation to Chemical Composition’ (Ibid. 
1801). In addition to these memoirs, he brought out 
an excellent treatise on Chemistry, which has passed 
through more than one edition. G. was one of the 
founders and first President of the Chemical and 
tho Cavendish Societies, was a Fellow of tho Boyal 
Society, and was more than once appointed one of 
its vice-presidents. He was likewise frequently 
placed by government on important scientific com- 
missions. He died 16th September 1SG9. 

GRAHAME, jAsres, a Scottish poet, son of 
a legal practitioner, was born in Glasgow, April 
22, i7G5, and was educated at the university of 
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that city. He removed to Edinburgh in 1784, 
where he commenced the study of law under the 
tuition of a relative, and was admitted a member 
of the Society of Writers to the Signet in 1791, 
and in 1795, of the Faculty of Advocates. Finding 
the legal profession unsuited to his tastes, and 
having a sufficiency 1 of worldly means, he withdrew 
from professional practice, and devoted himself to 
the cultivation of liis muse. He had long regarded 
the life and duties of a country clergyman with 
a wistful eye, and an opportunity offering, he took 
orders in the Church of England, being ordained 
by the Bishop of Norwich on Trinity Sunday, the 
28th May 1809. He was successively curate of 
Shipton in Gloucestershire, and of Sedgefield in 
the county of Durham. Ill health compelled him 
to abandon his sacred duties, and he returned to 
Scotland ; spending a few' days in Edinburgh, he 
proceeded to Glasgow, and died at his brother’s 
residence, near that city, on the 14th September 
1811, in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

G. has left behind several poetical works, the 
chief of which are — Mary Queen of Scots, a dramatic 
poem; TIlc Sabbath ; The Birds of Scotland; and 
The British Georgies. It is on The Sabbath that 
his fame rests. He was a retiring, amiable, and 
affectionate man, and possessed a deep love for 
nature, and those passages in his poems are the best 
that give utterance to that love. There was nothing 
bold or mounting in his genius, but he had a 
plenteous command of musical verse and rural 
imagery. 

GRAHAME’S or HOTHAM’S ISLAND. A 
mass of dust, sand, and scoria: thrown out of a 
submarine volcano in the Mediterranean, and which 
remained for some time above the surface of the 
water, received these names. It made its appearance 
about thirty miles off the coast of Sicily, opposite to 
Sciacca, in July 1831. In the beginning of August, 
when the action of the volcano had ceased, it had a 
circumference of about a mile and a quarter, the 
highest point was estimated at 170 feet above the 
sea, and the inner diameter of the crater about 400 
yards. As soon as the eruption ceased, the action 
of the waves began to reduce the island, and beforo 
many months transpired, the whole mass of scoria: 
and sand disappeared, being scattered as a stratum 
of volcanic cinder in that portion of the bed of 
the Mediterranean. 

GRAHAM'S LAND, an island of the Antarctic 
Ocean, discovered by Biscoe in February 1S32, lies 
in lat. 04° 45' S., and long. 03’ 51' W., being nearly 
on the meridian of the cast extremity of Tierra del 
Fuego, and within a comparatively short distance of 
the polar circle. The position, as above defined, is 
precisely that of Mount William, the highest spot 
seen. In front, towards the north, are a number 
of islets,' called Biscoe’s Range. No living tiling, 
excepting a few birds, appears to exist. 

GRAHAM’S TOWN, the capital of the eastern 
province of the Cape Colony, stands near the centre 
of the maritime division of Albany. It is about 25 
miles from the sea, in lat. 33° 19' S., and long. 2G’ 
31' E. ; and it contains about S000 inhabitants, 
chiefly English. G. T. is the see' of two bishops 
— one of the Church of England, and another of the 
Church of Rome, and possesses a cathedral. It has 
also several Wesleyan ministers, besides the pastors 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. Among the other 
institutions of the place are its banks, insurance 
offices, a botanic garden, a public library, a general 
hospital, large barracks, and two newspapers. 

GRAIN (Lat. granum, any small hard seed or 
particle), a term often used as equivalent to com, 
denoting the seeds of the Cerealia. 


GRAIN COAST. See Guinea. 

GRAINES D’AVIGNON. See French Berries. 
GRAINING [Leuciscvs Bancastridnsis), a fish of 
the family Cyprinida:, of the same genus with the 
Dace (q. v.), which it much resembles. It was first 
pointed out as a different species by Pennant, who 
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found it in the Mersey. It occurs in a few English 
streams, and in some of the lakes of Switzerland. 
It is rather moro slender than the dace. In its 
habits and food it resembles the trout, rises readily 
at the artificial fly, and affords good sport to the 
angler. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, or MELEGUETTA 
PEPPER, an aromatic and extremely hot and 
pungent seed, imported from Guinea. It is the pro- 
duce of Amomum Mcleguetta, or A. Grana Paradisi, a 
plant of the natural order Scitaminccc or Zingiberacecc, 
with lanceolate leaves, one-flowered scapes (leafless 
stems), about three feet liigh, and ovate or elliptic- 
oblong capsules containing many seeds. By the 
natives of Africa, these seeds are used as a spice or 
condiment to season their food ; in Europe, they 
arc chiefly employed as a medicine in veterinary 
practice, and fraudulently to increase the pungency 
of fermented and spirituous liquors. By 5G Geo. 
IIL c. 58, brewers and dealers in beer in England 
are prohibited, under a heavy penalty, from even 
having grains of paradise in their possession. This 
drug is much used to give apparent strength to 
bad gin. The name Mcleguetta Pepper, or Guinea 
Pepper (q. v.), is also igiven to other pungent seeds 
from the west of Africa. r 

GRAKLE, the common name of many birds of 
the Starling family ( Sturnidce ), all tropical or sub- 
tropical. They have very much the habits of 
starlings, and some of them even excel starlings in 
their imitative powers, and particularly in tho 
imitation of human speech. This is remarkably the 
case with the Mina Birds (q. v.) of the East Indies, 
which may be regarded as grakles. Numerous 
species inhabit Africa. Some of them are birds of 
splendid plumage. The Paradise G. (Gracula gryl- 
livora) of India has acquired a peculiar celebrity as a 
destroyer of locusts and caterpillars. It is about tho 
size of a blackbird. Buffon tells us, that in order 
to stop the devastations of locusts in the island of 
Bourbon, this bird w-as introduced from India by 
tho government. The grakles, however, beginning 
to examine the newly-sown fields, excited tho 
alarm of tho planters, and were exterminated ; but 
it was found necessary, after a few years, again to 
introduce them, and they are now very numerous, 
although they do not confino themselves to insect 
food, but in default of it are ready to betake them- 
selves to seeds and fruits. They sometimes enter 
pigeon-houses and feed on the eggs, or even on tho 
newly-hatched young. When tamed, they become 
very pert and familiar, and exhibit a great aptitudo 
for imitating the voices of animals. A G. of 
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tliis species, kept in a farmyard, lias been known 
to imitate most of its ordinary sounds, as tlioso of 
dogs, sheep, pigs, and poultry. — Some of the graldes 
are Imown as summer birds of passage m the 
northern parts of America. 

GRA'LLrii, or GRALLATO'RES (Lat. stilt- 
walkers), an order of birds, generally characterised 
by very long legs, the tarsus (shank) in particular 
being much elongated, and by the nakedness of the 
lower part of tbe" tibia, adapting them for wading in 
water without wetting their feathers. They have 
also generally long necks and long bills. The form 
of the bill, however, is various ; and in its size, 
strength, and hardness, it is adapted to the kind of 
food ; some, as snipes, which feed chiefly on worms 
and other soft animals, barring a very soft weak bill, 
whilst others, which feed on larger and stronger 
animals, have the bill proportionately large and 
strong. The form of the body is generally slender. 
The greater number of the G. are inhabitants of the 
sea-coast or of marshy districts. Many are birds of 
passage. Even those which are not aquatic are 
generally driven from the districts which they 
lrequent either by frost or drought. Cuvier divided 
this order into Brevipcnnes (q. v.), (Ostrich, Casso- 
wary, Emu, &c.) ; Presstrostrcs (Bustards, Plovers, 
Lapwings, &c.) ; Cultrirostrcs (Cranes, Herons, 
Storks, Adjutants, Spoonbills, &c.) ; Longiroslrcs 
(Snipes, Curlews, Goawits, Sandpipers, &c.) ; and 
Macrodadyli (Rails, Crakes, Coots, &c.). The 
Brcvipenncs are constituted by some into a distinct 
order, Cursores, and differ very widely in many 
respects from the true Grallre. 

GRAM. See Chick Pea. 

GRAMI'NEiE. See Grasses. 

GRAMMAR, in its usual sense, and as applied 
to a particular language, investigates and system- 
atises the facts of that language, as exhibited in 
the most approved writers and speakers ; the main 
divisions or heads being: (1) the way in which the 
sounds or spoken words are represented by letters 
(Orthography) ; (2) the division of words into 
classes, or ‘parts of speech,’ the changes or inflec- 
tions they undergo, their derivation and composition 
(Etymology) ; and (3) the way in which they arc 
joined together to form sentences (Syntax). A book 
embodying the results of such investigations, with a 
view to enable learners to understand a language, 
and to use it properly, is a grammar of that 
language. 

Languages were not originally constructed accord- 
ing to rules of grammar previously laid down ; 
but grammar rides were deduced from languages 
already in existence. In the days of Plato, perhaps 
the greatest master of language that over wrote, the 
division of words into classes or parts of speech 
had not yet been made. Plato liimself, according 
to Max Muller, took the first step in formal grammar 
by making the distinction of noun and verb, or 
rather of subject and predicate ; for it was a dis- 
tinction in the ideas or elements of a proposition 
he was mailing, rather than in the words themselves. 
Aristotle and the Stoic philosophers made further 
advances in the analysis of language, but they 
attended little to the forms of words, their object 
being logical rather than grammatical (sec Genitive). 
It was the Alexandrian scholars, engaged in prepar- 
ing critical editions of Homer and the other Greek 
classics, who first analysed, classified, and named 
the phenomena of language as language; and it 
was ono Dionysius Thrax, who had been trained 
in the Alexandrian school, and became a teacher of 
Greek ( Grammaticus , from Gr. gramma, a letter ; 
as those who taught boys their Roman letters were 
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called Literatores) at Rome, that published the first 
practical systematic Greek grammar for the use of 
his Roman pupils (about 80_n. o.). This work, which 
still exists, though much interpolated, became the 
basis of all subsequent grammars, both Greek and 
Latin ; and when grammars of the modern European . 
tongues came to be written, they naturally followed 
the classical models. The chief matters treated of 
in grammar are considered under such heads as 
Adjective, Conjunction, Declension, &c. 

In quite recent times, the study of language has 
advanced beyoDd this empirical stage, in which its 
object was confined to the explaining and teaching 
individual languages ; and, under the namo of 
‘ Comparative Grammar,’ has brought to light the 
resemblances and differences of the various lan- 
guages of the world, so ns to classify them, after the 
manner of natural history, into families and minor 
groups, according to their greater or less affinities. 
Still higher questions, entering into the origin and 
growth of speech, and seeking to give a scientific 
account of its phenomena, now occupy the more 
advanced students of this subject. See Language, 
Inflection. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS received their name at 
a time when the grammar of the English language 
was not written, and when all knowledge of the 
principles of language could be obtained only through 
a study of the grammar of the ancient tongues, 
particularly Latin. The idea which lay at the 
basis of these institutions stiff pervades them, and 
the ancient languages are the principal subjects 
of instruction. History, geography, and modem 
languages have of late years been admitted into the 
curriculnm of the great majority of these schools ; 
but these subjects stiff hold a subordinate place, 
and distinction in Latin and Greek gives pre- 
eminence, and is tlio great object of ambition both 
to masters and pupils. Nor can it he otherwise 
so long ns the universities recognise the ancient 
tongues ns tho ouly sound basis of a liberal 
education. For a further notice of the grammar 
schools of Great Britain, see Public Schools, 
National Education. 

GRAMME is the standard unit of French 
measures of weight, and is the weight of a cubic 
centimbtre of distilled water at 0° Centigrade 
(corresponding to 32° Fall.) ; the other weights 
have received names corresponding to the number 
of grammes they contain, or the number of times 
they are contained in a gramme : in the former 
case, tho Greek numerals dcca, hecto, kilo, myria, 
expressing weights of 10 grammes, 100 grammes, 
1000 grammes, 10,000 grammes ; in tho latter case, 
tho Roman numerals dcci, conti, are prefixed, to 
express tenths, hundredths of a gramme. Starting 
from tho relation between the English yard and 
tho French mbtre, we are enabled to compare the 
units of weight, and it is found that a gramme = 
15‘43248 grams Troy, from which the equivalents 
in English measure for the other weights can easily 
he found : thus — 

Grain* Troy. Lb*. AToinlupol*. 

Ccntigrammo = *1513234 = *0000220462 

Decigramme = 1*543234 = ‘000220462 

Gramme = 1543234 = *00220462 

Decagramme = 154*3234 = *0220462 

Hectogramme = 1543*234 = *220462 

Kilogramme = 15432*34 = 2 20462 

SIymgrammc= 154323*4 = 22*0462 = *19684 cvrt. 

Quintal (q.v.) = 1543234 =220 462 =1*9684 

GRAMMONT, a small town of Belgium, in the 
province of East Flanders, is situated on both banks 
of the Demler, 20 miles south-south-east of Ghent. 
It has manufactures of lace, fine linen, damask and 
woollen fabrics, and tobacco ; and carries on cotton- 
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spinning, dyeing, bleaching, tanning, distilling, and 
brewing. Pop. (1870) about 9000. 

GRAMMONT, or GRAMONT, PmuLTDERT, 
Count or, a celebrated French courtier, son of 
Anthony, Duke of Grammont, was born about 1021. 
"While still very young, he served as a volunteer 
under Conde and Turcnne, and distinguished him- 
self by the most chiyalric braver}'. At the court 
of Louis XIV., with this reputation added to his 
youth, noble birth, a handsome person, fine talents 
and accomplishments, a lively wit, and strangely 
good-fortune at play, at which he won such 
amounts as to support even his extravagant expen- 
ditures, it is no wonder that he became a favourite. 
He was distinguished for his gallantries, and even 
had the audacity to aspire to be the rival of the 
king in tlio affections of one of his favourites. 
This caused him to be banished from France ; and 
lie found a pleasant refuge and congenial society 
in the gay and licentious court of Charles II. of 
England. Here, after manj' adventures, he engaged 
to marry Eliza Hamilton, sister of Anthony, Count 
Hamilton, but slipped out of London without 
fulfilling his promise. Two of the lady’s brothers 
set off in pursuit of the forgetful Frenchman, 
and coming up with him at Dover, asked him 
‘if. he had not forgotten something.’ ‘Oh, to be 
sure,’ replied G., ‘ I have forgotten to marry your 
sister;’ and returned to London to complete his 
-engagement. He then went to France, where his 
wife became one of the ladies of the court of 
Maria Theresa of Austria. By this marriage ho 
had two daughters, one of whom was married to 
Henry Howard, Marquis of Stratford, and the other 
became Abbess of Poussay, in Lorraine. He died 
in 1707- See Memoirs of the Comte cle Grammont 
by his brother-in-law, Anthony, Count Hamilton 
(edited by Sir Walter Scott in 1811 ; reprinted in 
Bohn’s ‘ extra volumes ’). 

GRAMPIAN'S, the name of tho principal 
mountain system in Scotland. The system runs 
from north-east to south-west, forming the well- 
known high grounds of Aberdeenshire, Kincardine- 
shire, Forfarshire, and Perthshire. The average 
elevation of the summits of this main range is from 
2000 to 3000 feet, aud the highest elevation reached 
is that of Ben Nevis (440G feet) at its western 
extremity. An outlying branch of the G. extends 
northward from near the head of the valley of the 
Dec, and comprises among its chief summits Ben 
Muicdhui (4295 feet) and Cairngorm (40S3 feet). 
Southward of the western extremity of the G. are 
situated numerous groups and chains of greater or 
less extent. Among these the chief summits are 
Ben Cruachan (3G93 feet), Ben Lomond (3192 feet), 
Ben More (3S43 feet), Ben Lawers (39S4 feet), and 
Schieliallion (3347 feet). 

GRAMPIANS, mountains in Australia, run 
north and south in the west part of Victoria, 
stretching in S. lat. from 3G° 52' to 37° 3S‘, and in E. 
long, from 142° 25' to 142’ 47'. From their eastern 
slope flow the Glenelg and its affluents. Tho loftiest 
peak of the range, Mount William, is 4500 feet high 
•above the sea. 

GRAMPUS (probably from the French, Grand 
poisson, great fish), a cetaceous animal, common in 
the arctic seas, as on the coasts of Greenland and 
Spitsbergen, not unfrequent in tho Atlantic, and 
well known on the British coasts. It is one of tho 
Delphinida :, or Dolphin family, and is commonly 
referred by naturalists to the same genus with 
■the porpoise, under the names Phocccna Orca, P. 
Grampus, and P. gladiator, although a new genus, 
Grampus, has also been proposed for it. It is 
tho largest of tho JDdphinida:, often more than 


twenty feet in length; its form spindle-shaped, 
but thicker in proportion than tho porpoise, from 
which it also differs in the much greater height of 



its dorsal fin, in the upper jaw projecting a little 
over the lower, and in the smaller number of teeth, 
which are about eleven on each side in each jaw. 
The tail is powerful ; in a specimen twenty-one feet 
long, it was found to be seven feet broad. The 
G. is generally seen in small herds. It is very 
voracious, and pursues salmon up the mouths of 
rivers as far as the tide reaches. Marvellous stories 
are told of attacks which it makes on the whale, 
and of its tearing out and devouring the whale’s 
tongue, but even tho least improbable require 
confirmation. The G. possesses great strength and 
activity. 

GRAN (Mag. Eszteryam), a town of' Hungary, is 
finely situated on an elevation on the right bank 
of the Danube, 25 miles north-west of Pesth. It 
is a royal free-town, is the sec of the primate of 
Hungary, has a large cathedral, and is rich in fine 
buildings. Pop. (18G9) 8780. G., which is one of 
tho oldest towns of Hungary, was the residence of 
tho Hungarian prince, Gejza ; and hero his son, St 
Stephen, the first king of Hungary, was bom in 
979, and converted to Christianity in 1000r It was 
formerly fortified, and has undergone assaults and 
sieges almost without number. 

GRAN SASSO D’lTALIA (‘Great Rock of 
Italy’), also called Month Corno, from the resem- 
blance to a horn which it presents on the cast, 
is tho highest summit of the Apennines, having 
an elevation of 10,20G feet. It is situated on 
tho borders of the Abruzzi, between Teramo and 
Aquila. It owes its name partly to its height, 
and partly to its being formed of a single mass 
of calcareous earth from its middle to its summit. 
It is Been to great advantage from the side of 
Teramo, where it is broken into tremendous 
precipices. The summit is covered with perpetual 
snow. "Wolves, bears, and chamois abound on tho 
mountain — the last of these animals being found 
in no other part of the Ape nnin es. The general 
character of the scenery is more Alpine than 
Apennine, and in wild grandeur and variety it 
is not surpassed by any landscape in Italy. To 
the painter, geologist, and botanist it affords a rich 
field for their respective pursuits. See Itinerary 
of F. Oaldane. 

GRANA'DA, an ancient kingdom, and one of tho 
old provinces in the south of Spain, was bounded 
on the W. by Andalusia, on the E. by Murcia, and 
on the S. and S.E. by the Mediterranean. Its 
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greatest length from north-east to' south-west ■was 
about 210 miles, and its greatest breadth about SO 
miles. It is now divided into the three modem 
provinces of Granada, Almeria, and Malaga, the 
united areas of which amount to 11,0G3 square miles, 
'and the united population, in 1870, to 1,351,909. The 
surface of this ancient province is mountainous and 
picturesque in a high degree. The mountain-ranges 
—the chief of which are the Sierra Nevada, the 
Sierra de Honda, and the Alpujarras — as a general 
rule, run parallel with the coast. The principal 
rivers are the Almanzora, Almeria, Jenil, Guadal- 
horce, and Guadiaro, all of which, save the Jenil, an 
affluent of the Guadalquiver, flow into the Mediter- 
ranean. The province of G. is, on the whole, fruit- 
ful and highly cultivated. The mountains are rich 
in silver, copper, lead, and iron ; and many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in mining and smelting. 
Saline and mineral springs abound. In the time of 
the Romans, G. was a portion of the province of 
Boetica ; but after the Arab invasion it formed an 
independent Moorish kingdom. For a time it was 
exceedingly wealthy. From the year 124S the 
Moorish kings of G. were obliged to recognise the 
supremacy of the kings of Castile. A quarrel, 
however, which arose between the vassal king of G. 
and Ferdinand and Isabella in the 15th c., resulted 
in a war of eleven years’ duration, the consequence 
of which was the complete conquest of G. by the 
Spaniards in 1492, and the total destruction! of 
Moorish authority in Spain. The modern province 
of G. has an area of 5030 sq. m. ; pop. (1870) 4S5,34G. 

GRANA'DA (Spanish, Granata, Arab. Gama- 
thah, said to be a corruption of KarntiUah, the 
ancient fortress of Phoenician origin), a famous 
city of Spain, formerly capital of the kingdom of 
Granada, and now chief town of the modern pro- 
vince of the same name, is built on a northern 
branch of the Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 
2445 feet above sea-level, in lat. 37° 15' N., long. 
3° 45’ W., and is about 140 mdes east-south-oast 
of Seville. It stands on the right bank of the 
Jenil, overlooking the fertile anil extensive Vega 
or plain of G., and is watered also by the Darro, 
a rapid mountain-stream, which joins the Jenil 
about a mile below the town. Though now sadly 
decayed, it is still one of the greatest towns of 
Spain, is the seat of an archbishop, and has a 
university, attended, it is said, by about S00 students. 
One of the two hills on which tho town is mainly 
built is surmounted by the Alhambra (q. v.) ; the 
other hill is occupied by the suburb called the 
Albayzin, the oldest part of tho town, and now 
inhabited almost entirely by gipsies. The city of 
G. proper, namely, that portion of it that contains 
the Alhambra, is surrounded by high but ruinous 
walls, aud by strong towers. The streets are 
narrow, crooked, and uneven; the houses, which 
for tho most part are well built, are heavy and 
gloomy in outward appearance, having the flat 
roofs and projecting balconies of the Moorish style 
of architecture ; the interiors, however, are con- 
venient and suitable to tho climate. G. has several 
charming public squares. The cathedral, a splendid 
structure, profusely decorated with jaspers and 
coloured marbles, and having a high-altar placed 
under a dome, supported by 22 pillars, contains tho 
monuments of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of Philip I. 
and his consort Juana. The industry and trade of 
tho town are quite inconsiderable. Pop. 02,000. 

The modern city of G. was founded by the Moors 
in the 8th c., and for some time remained subject 
to the califs of Cordova; but in 1235 it became 
capital of the kingdom of Granada, and rapidly rose 
to distinction as a wealthy trading city and as the 
seat of arts and architecture. Under tho Moors, it 
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attained the highest pitch of its prosperity. Toward 
tho close of the 15th c., it is said to have had. 
400,000 inhabitants, and to have been surrounded 
bj- a wall fortified with 1030 towers. The Vega 
of G., in front of the city, was celebrated for two 
hundred years as the scene of contest between the 
Moors and the chivalry of Christendom — a contest 
which was brought to a termination only by the 
capture and complete subjection of G. by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1492, after a siege of twelve months. 

GRANADA, a city, of Nicaragua- in a depart- 
ment of its own name, stands on the north- 
west side of Lake Nicaragua. It was founded 
by Hernandez do Cordova in 1522. The number 
of its inhabitants, including the suburbs and muni- 
cipality of Jalatava, is about 15,000. Prior -to 
1S54, it was the thriving seat of many com- 
mercial establishments. It suffered greatly, how- 
ever, from the civil war that broke out in the 
republic during that year, and was under siege from 
May 1854 to February 1S55 ; but was bravely and 
successfully defended by Don Fruto Chamorro, the 
leader of the conservative party. In 1S5G, Chamorro 
having in the meantime died, G. was surprised 
and taken by tho democrats, but was retaken and 
almost wholly destroyed in the following year. 
After tho conclusion of peace, efforts were made 
toward the restoration of the city. It has not 
yet, however, regained its former prosperity and 
importance. 

GRANADI'LLA, the edible fruit of certain 
species of Passion-flower (q. v.). The name, origin- 
ally bestowed by Spanish settlers in the West 
Indies and warm parts of America, is a diminutive 
of granada, a pomegranate. The Common G. 

( Passijlora quadrangularis) is extensively diffused 
over these regions, and much cultivated. The plant 
is a luxuriant and very ornamental climber, often 
employed to form arbours and covered walks ; it 
has large, beautiful, and fragrant flowers ; oblong 
fruit, often six inches in diameter, of an agreeable 
fragrance, and a sweet and slightly acid pulp, very 
gratefully cooling. It is often eaten with wine and 
sugar.— The Amle-fruited G., or Sweet Cala- 
bash [P. mdliformis), is plentiful in the woods of 
Jamaica, where it forms a principal part of the food 
of wild swine. It is, however, a very agreeable 
fruit, about two inches iu diameter, its pulp gela- • 
tinous, the rind so hard ns to be sometimes made 
into snuff-boxes and toys. The Laurel-leaved G. 

( P . laurifolia), sometimes called water-lemon in the 
West Indies, i3 a fruit about the size of a hen’s 
egg ; the plant lias red and violet fragrant flowers, 
ana very long tendrils. The fruit has a whitish 
pulp, so watery, that it is usually sucked through 
a hole in the rind ; it has a delicious flavour, and 
a slight acidity. It is much cultivated. — Several 
kinds of G. arc occasionally cultivated in hothouses 
in Britain. In the south of Europe, they grow in 
the open air. 

GRANARY WEEVIL, another name of tho 
Corn Weevil (q. v.). 

GRANBY, John Manners, Marquis of, an 
English general, the eldest son of tho third Duko 
of Rutland, was bom January 2, 1721. Educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, he was at an early age 
elected M.P. for Grantham. In the rebellion of 
1745, he raised a regiment of infantry, and accom- 
panied the Duke of Cumberland into Scotland. 
Appointed colonel of the Horse Guards in 1755, in 
February 1759, he received the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and soon after was sent to Germany, 
as second in command, under Lord George Sack- 
ville, of the British troops, co-operating with tho 
Icing of Prussia. After the battle of Minden, for 
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his conduct in which he received the thanks of 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, to the disparage- 
ment of his superior officer, who resigned, and 
was afterwards cashiered, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the British troops, and held that 
post during the remainder of the Seven Years’ 
War. He particularly distinguished himself at the 
battles of Warburg in 1760, of Kirehdenkem in 
1761, and of Gnebenstein and Homburg in 1762. 
In 1760, during his absence with the army, he was 
appointed a member of the privy council. After the 
peace of 1763, he was constituted master-general of 
the ordnance, and in 1766 commander-in-chief of 
the army. He died October 20, 1770, in his SOth 
year. Though very popular in his time, as evidenced 
by the frequency with which his portrait was used 
as a sign to public-houses, he was the subject of 
same of the most terrible invectives of Junius ; and 
his military qualities appear to have been much 
overrated by Ins contemporaries. 

GRAND, in Music, is a word synonymous with 
great — such as grand sonata, grand symphony, 
overture, or chorus, signifying that the composition 
is full, and not simple or easy. 

GRAND CAPE, in English Law, the name of 
the writ whereby in an action of dower, on the 
failure of the defendant to appear to answer to the 
summons, a third part of his lands are attached to 
await the decision of the court. The writ contains 
an order for the defendant to appear on a day 
specified. If the defendant do not appear on the 
return of the writ of grand cape, judgment is given 
in favour of the widow, who is thereupon entitled 
to take possession of the lands in satisfaction of her 
dower. 

GRAND COUTUMIER OF NORMANDY 
is a collection of the ancient laws of Normandy, 
and is said to have been compiled in the third year 
of Henry III. It contains the laws and customs 
which were in use in England during the reigns of 
Henry IL, Richard I., and John, and such also as 
were in force in Normandy after the separation of 
that duchy from England. It is therefore a collec- 
tion of the laws of Normandy as they stood subse- 
quent to the union with England. The customs 
of Normandy were to a great extent adopted in 
England after the Conquest; and the laws of this 
country, particularly during the reigns of the 
Norman sovereigns, present a great similarity to 
those of Normandy. Sir M. Hale, jealous for the 
honour of England, contends that this similarity 
arose from the introduction of English customs into 
Normandy. In the rules of descent, of writs, of 
procesT and of trial, the laws of England and Nor- 
mandy were at first almost identical. It appears 
from t iO Grand Coutumier, that though the verdict 
of twelve men was always required on a trial by 
jury, yet in case of a difference of opinion among 
the original jurors, the minority were set aside 
and fresh jurors chosen, until twelve men could be 
found to agree in a verdict. By the custom of 
Normandy, where a married woman died possessed 
of land, her husband was entitled to hold the lands, 
but only while he remained a widower. By the 
courtesy of England, on the other hand, the widower 
held the lands for his life, Lands held by Knights’ 
Service (q. v.) and Grand Serjeanty (q. v.) descended, 
according to Norman custom, to the eldest son ; but 
lands held on an inferior tenure were divided among 
the sons. -And where a man had cohabited before 
marriage with the woman who afterwards became 
his wife, a son bom before marriage inherited the 
land to the exclusion of children born in wedlock. 
See Hale’s History of the. Common Law. The islands 
of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark were 


originally part of the duchy of Normandy, and were 
united to the crown of England by the first princes 
of the Norman line. Though stiff attached to Eng- 
land, they are governed by the old feudal laws, or 
coutumier of Normandy. They have their own 
independent courts ; and a writ from the courts at 
Westminster does not run in these islands. A royal 
com m ission under the great seal of course has force, 
but the commissioners must judge according to the 
law of the islands. All causes are originally deter- 
mined by their own officers, the bailiffs and jurats 
of the iriand, who administer a code of laws based 
upon the Grand Coutumier. From their decision, 
an appeal lies to the privy council. Acts of the 
British parliament are not in force in these islands 
unless they are specially named. 

GRAND DAYS were those days in every term 
solemnly kept in the Inns of Court and Chancery 
— viz. in Easter term, Ascension-day; in Trinity 
term, St J ohn the Baptist’s Day ; in Michaelmas 
term, All Saints’ Day (and of late, All Souls’ Day) ; 
and in Hilary tern, the festival of the Purification 
of our Lady, commonly called Candlemas Day; 
and these are dies non juridici, no days in court. 
— Cowd. On these days were formerly held the 
Revels for which the Inns of Court were famous. 
The last revel held in the Inner Temple was on 
Candlemas Day 1733, on the occasion of Mr Talbot’s 
elevation to the woolsack. At this feast, fourteen 
students of the Inn waited at the benchers’ table. 
After dinner, a play was performed by actors, who 
came fuff dressed from the Haymarket in chairs, 
and it is said, refused to receive payment for 
the honour of the occasion. After dinner, judges, 
serjeants, and benchers, formed a ring round the 
stove in the centre of the hall, and danced, or rather 
walked about the coal fre, according to the old 
ceremony, three limes, and all the time the ancient 
song was sung by one Toby Aston, dressed in a 
bar-gown. The Prince of AVales, Frederick, father 
of George HI., witnessed this part of the ceremony 
incog. The room was then prepared for dancing, 
which was kept up, with the pleasing interlude of a 
splendid supper, until morning. See Pearce’s Inns 
of Court and Chancery. Grand days continue to be 
observed, but they have no longer the solemn char- 
acter formerly attached to them. Nor are they held 
on the same days as formerly ; for by the alteration 
in the law terms made by 11 Geo. IV. and 1 WilL IV. 
c. 70, those days no longer fall within the term. 
Grand days are now fixed at the pleasure of the 
benchers. On these days an entertainment is given 
in hall to the judges who had formerly Been 
members of the hm, and on this occasion an addi- 
tional bottle of wine is supplied to every mess of 
four men among the barristers and students. On 
circuits, also, the circuit bar appoints a special day 
for the grand day, on which, after dinner, the 
various matters of social interest affecting the 
circuit are discussed and settled. 

GRAND HAVEN, a small but rapidly 
increasing town in the state of Michigan, U. S., is 
situated, on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, at 
the month of Grand River, and forms the western 
terminus of the Detroit and Milwaukee railroad, 
which ha3 here a most extensive depOt and a pier 
3000 feet long extending into the lake. It has a 
spacious and excellent harbour, with a depth of 
from 30 io 60 feet. It exports timber, fish, leather, 
gypsum, stucco lime, and flour. The exports have 
already, in some years, exceeded one million dollars 
in value. Pop. (1870) 3700. 

GRAND JURY is the assembly of good and 
sufficient men, summoned by order of the sheriff 
to attend every sessions of the peace and every 
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commission of oyer and terminer and general jail competent to swear a new jury. It frequently 
delivery in England, for tlie purpose of inquiring happens at assizes that, an offence havinv been 
into the charges for offences, and of returning to the committed before the grand jury have been dis- 
court them delivery thereon. The institution of the charged, a bill is immediately 'sent before them on 
grand jury dates back to the. earliest period of which they make their return ; so that the case is 
English history, having been. in use among the disposed of in a few days, or even a few hours 
Saxons. By a law of Etnelred it is enacted, ‘Bxeant after commission of the offence, 
seniores duodecim thani, ct prafectus cum eis, et Although the grand jury has been often, com- 
jurent super sanctuarium quod eis in manus datur, plained of as a somewhat superfluous step in the 
quod nolint ullum mnocentem accusare, neo aliquem prosecution of offences, and as no longer required 
noxium cielare.’— Wilkins, Leges Ang. Sax. 117. yet it provides an additional safeguard to the 
Erom this enactment, it appears that the number liberty of the subject in aU cases. It lias however 
of the grand jury was originally twelve; but we been proposed to abolish it when the case’ has been 
learn from Bracton that, in the time of Henry III., already before a magistrate, who has like duties to 
it was the practice to return four knights for every perform. 

himdred, who elected twelve other knights, or else In Scotland there is no grand jury: the duty of 
twelve hberos et legates homines, to take part with investigating and bringing to trial in that country 
them m the inquest. Towards the latter part of the being assigned to a public prosecutor. See Advocate 
reign of Edward IIL, m addition to the inquest for Lord. ' 

the hundred, the sheriff was required to return a „„ , , 

pannel of knights for the whole county. This jury GRANT) MASTER (Lat. magnus magisler; Ger. 
was called le graunde inquest, and made inquiry for Hochmaster ) , the title of the head .of the military 
the county, while the jury for the hundred inquired ° raGrs >. the Hospitallers, the Templars, and the 
for its own district only. After the establishment teutonic knights ; see these articles. The title 
of the graunde inquest, the practice of summoning originally^ borne by the superior of the Hospitallers 
a jury of the hundred gradually went out of use; simply master (magisler); hut in 1268 Hugh 
hut until 6 Geo. IV. c. 50, it was deemed necessary de I!e ™ took tkat ty which they are since known 
that some of the grand jury should be summoned grand master, magnus magister. In the Teutonic 
for every himdred. In the present day, the grand order > the title ‘ master,’ with different modifi- 
juiy must consist of not less than twelve, or more ca “ 10n ^> was applied to the several superiors of the 
than twenty-three members. A grand jury is sum- m the vanol > 3 countries. Thus, the superior 

moned for every assize, and for the quarter-sessions o£ Germany was styled TeiUsch-meister, ‘ German 
in counties and burghs. It is not necessary that Tn ‘ l ;' y r * Tup superior of Livonia was called Heer- 
grand jurors should be freeholders ; they may be me } ster i military master.’ In, all these orders the 
leaseholders or ratepayers, but often are gentlemen °®' ce °t grand master was held for life. The 
of wealth. The qualification of grand jurora is name was also used in the Dominican order, 
fixed by 0 Geo. IV. c. 50, and is the same as that of GRAND PENSIONARY. Formerly the syndic 
the petit jury. See Jury Trial. Town-councillors of each of the important towns of Holland was 
of a burgh are i exempt from serving on juries within termed a Pensionary, and the state-secretary for 
the burgh. An Irish peer, who is a member of the province of Holland, a Grand Pensionary. Until 
parliament, is liable to serve on the grand jury at the' time of Olden Bameveldt (q.v.l, the Grand 
assizes An alien cannot serve on the grand jury Pensioner was also advocate-general for the same 
•unless lie has been naturalised. In Middlesex, two province. He had no vote in the assembly of the 
grand juries were summoned every term, and sworn states, and could only bring forward the subjects 
before the senior jud^e of the Queen’s Bench, hut of discussion. He, however, collected the votes 
this is discontinued unless on special occasions. After wrote the decrees, read the letters addressed to 
having the oath administered, and receiving a the states, conducted negotiations with, foreign 
charge from the judge, they retire to their room, ambassadors and ministers, and took charge of t&e 
and the various indictments, which are called bills, revenues of the province, of its rights and privileges 
are laid before them. The duty of the grand jury and whatever else pertained to its welfare? He was 
is simply to inquire whether there is sufficient a perpetual member of the states-general of tho 
pi-ima facie evidence to require a trial. For this United Netherlands, and thus, as first magistrate 
purpose, they may require the same evidence, written of the first of the United Provinces, he acquired 
and parol, as may he necessary to support the in- immense influence over all Holland, and may he 
dictment at the trial. But in practice, having considered premier of the Dutch parliament. The 
ascertained that the crown has a sufficient prima Grand Pensionary held his office for five years 
facie case, they return a true bill, the prisoner’s but was in most cases re-elected. The office was 
evidence being reserved for the triaL Witnesses are abolished in 1795, after the conquest of Holland by 
sworn on their examination before the grand jury the French revolutionists, 
by an officer appointed by the court. When the pusxd a ■dtuc 

jury have come to a conclusion, the clerk indorses i.,,.-:-,- _; f „ • , 1 f a prosperous mamifao- 

oa the indictment a true bill in case the jury, or f ? tates ’ 

a majority of twelve, are satisfied that the case is both b^uk^f t/ r healt £ r djs , t ™ at ° n 

sufficiently strong. In case they are not satisfied, r°^ £5? 

the indictment is indorsed not a true bill . The r * aD u ? u * e ? 

foreman, accompanied by one or more of the jurors, C . ls . ke ^? akout 900 feet wide, 

then carries the indictments into court, and pre- ,i - S en ^ s tke courE ® ®£ °?e mile, 

sents them to the clerk, who states to the coimt Gie ™ter-power. The G. R. is 

nature of the charge and the indorsement of the ^ 4f' ” ° f om f^ “ fine ™:w, andisone 
jury. . A bfli having been thrown out by the grand in +h« Sto ta ^ l % a ? d ““^turing 

jury, it cannot be preferred to the same grand jury nvT)5 „n, ■ “i'- V1C1I ?^, 1S U ck m ® a R and 

diking the same assizes or sessions. The grand jury ’ +. in limestone, pine-lumber, and other 

usually serve for the whole session to Jffihg ( l 8 - 70) 

are summoned; hut in an emergency, as where a was settle<i 111 1833, and incorporated in 1850. 
serious crime has been committed, and the prisoner GRAND RIVER, a river of North America, 
brought in after the jury has been discharged, it is rises and flows throughout its entire course, within 
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the state o£ Michigan, and falls into the lake of 
that name at the town of Grand Haven (q. v.). 
Its source is in the south-east of the state, in two 
branches which unite near the town of Jackson. 
G. R. is navigable for. large steamers to the rapids, 
which are 40 miles from the mouth 'of the river, 
and for smaller boats for 50 miles further; its 
whole course is 270 miles. 

GRAND SE'RJEANTY ( magna serjeantia, or 
magnum servilium, great service), was the most 
honourable of the ancient feudal tenures. According 
to Lyttleton, tenure by grand serjeanty is where 
a man holds his lands or tenements of our sovereign 
lord the king by such sen-ices as he ought to do in 
his proper person to the king, as to carry the banner 
of the king, or his lance, or to lead his army, or to 
be his marshal, or to carry his sword before him 
-at his coronation, or his carver, or his butler, or to 
be one of his chamberlains of the receipt of his 
exchequer, or to do other like services. This tenure 
must have been held of the king. Where lands 
were held of a subject, on condition of performance 
of sen-ices identical with those which were rendered 
to the king, the tenure was not grand serjeanty, but 
knight’s service. Thus, lands on the Scottish border 
held of the king by comage — i. e., on condition of 
winding a horn to give notice when the Scots had 
crossed' the border— were held in grand serjeanty; 
but lands held of a subject for the same service 
were held in knight’s service. Tenants holding 
by grand serjeanty were free from escuage, which 
usually appertained to knight’s service, and in general 
could only be called upon to perform their services 
infra qualuor maria, within the kingdom. The 
sen-ices in grand serjeanty were to be performed 
by the tenant in person, where he was able to do 
so. The office of attendance on the sovereign’s 
erson was esteemed so honourable, that no one 
elow the dignity of a knight could perform it. 
Hence, where lands held by grand serjeanty were 
in the- possession of a citizen, he was permitted to 
perform his service by deputy. This tenure by 
grand serjeanty was by 12 Charles IL c. 24, in 
common with other military tenures, reduced to 
common Socage (q. v.), except so. far as regards the 
honoraiy services, which continue to be observed 
to this day. Thus, the Duke of Wellington holds 
of the crown his estate of Strathfieldsaye on con- 
dition of presenting to the sovereign a dag bearing 
the national colours on each succeeding anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo. The manor of Wood- 
stock, with the demesne, in which is situated Blen- 
heim Park, is held by the Duke of Marlborough 
by grand serjeanty, on condition of presenting to 
the Queen and her heirs, at the castle of Windsor, 
a standard of France, on the 13th August yearly, 
being the anniversary of the day on which the 
battle of Hochstiidt was fought, near the village 
of Blenheim, on the banks of the Danube. The 
tenure of grand serjeantry was observed throughout 
the continent of Europe. ‘ The freeborn Franks, says 
Mr Hallam, Middle Ages, 1 saw nothing menial in 
the titles of cupbearer, steward, marshal, or master 
of the horse, which are still borne by' the noblest 
families in every country in Europe, and by sove- 
reign princes in the empire. The Count of Anjou, 
under Louis VI., claimed the office of great senes- 
chal of France — i. e., to carry dishes to the king’s 
table on state-days. Thus, the feudal notions of 
grand serjeanty prepared the way for the restoration 
of royal supremacy, as the mili tary tenures had 
impaired it.’ 

In Scotland, grand serjeanty was not known as 
a separate tenure — that is to say, lands held on 
'condition of honorary services rendered to the 
■sovereign were not attended with any privileges 


other than those, attaching to lands held in a similar 
manner of a subject superior. In that country, a 
tenure by honorary service was known as a Blanch 
Holding. 

GRANDEE'S (Span, grandes), the name by 
which the most highly privileged class of the 
nobility of the kingdom of Castile has been known 
since the 13th century. To this class belonged the 
whole of that very powerful portion of the nobility 
who, from their wealth, were called the Ricos 
Hombres by pre-eminence; and to whom, more- 
over, the crown had granted the right of bearing 
a banner, and of gathering mercenaries around it 
on their own account. The members of the royal 
family were not included amongst, the grandees. 
The honours of the grandees were hereditary ; they 
held lands from the crown on the tenure of military 
service, being bound to produce a certain number of 
lances, each lance being represented by a knight 
with four or five men-at-arms. The grandees were 
exempted from taxation, and could not be sum- 
moned before any civil or criminal judge without 
a special warrant from the king. They were entitled'' 
to leave the kingdom, and even to enter the service 
of a foreign pnnee at war with Castile without 
incurring the penalties of treason. Besides these 
privileges, which were common to them with the 
rest of the higher nobility, the grandees possessed’ 
several which were peculiar to themselves, or which 
they shared only with the so-called ‘ Titnlados ’ — 
the counts and dukes. Of these must especially be 
mentioned the right in all public transactions of 
being covered in the presence of the king. The 
long addressed a grandee as mi primo, ‘my cousin- 
german ;’ whereas any other member of the higher 
nobility he called only mi pariente, ‘my relative.’ 
In the national assemblies, the grandees sat imme- 
diately after the prelates and before the titled 
nobility (titulados). They had free entrance into 
the palace, and into the private chambers of the 
monarch ; and on the occasion of religious solemnities, 
they had their place in the chapel royal next to the 
altar. Their wives shared their dignities, the queen 
rising from her seat to greet them. Under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Cardmal Ximenes succeeded in 
breaking the power of the feudal nobility so com- 
pletely, that by the end of the 15th c. the privileges 
both of the grandees and of the rest of the higher 
nobility were almost wholly abolished. Ferdi- 
nand’s successor, Charles V., who considered it still 
necessary to bind to his party some of the nobles, 
and to reward others for the important services 
which they had rendered him, contrived out of an 
independent feudal nobility to construct a depen- 
dent court nobility. Gradually three classes of 
grandees arose out of this merely nominal nobility. 
It was the privilege of the first class to be com- 
manded by the monarch to be covered before they 
had l^egun to address him ; the second class 
received this command as soon as they had finished 
their address, and heard the king’s reply with 
covered head ; but to the third class it was 
addressed only after they had already listened 
uncovered to the royal reply. All grandees had the 
title excellency, and sentries were bound to present 
arms to them. By the revolution and under the 
government of Joseph Bonaparte, the dignities and 
privileges of the grandees were entirely abolished; 
but they were partially restored at the subsequent 
restoration, though no very important privileges 
were bestowed on them. According to the consti- 
titution of 1875, grandees are members of the Senate 
or Upper House in their own right. 

GRA'NDFATHER. A grandfather is not 
liable at common law in England to maintain 
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grandchildren; but if they are destitute, and are 
relieved by the parish, the parish may, under the 
statuto 43 Eliz. c. 2, call upon him, if able, to con- 
tribute to their support. In Scotland, the liability 
exists at common law, and is enforceable without 
the aid of a statute if the father, who is primarily 
liable, is unable to maintain the children. 

GRAKDVILLE, Jn.vx InjfAcr. Isidore Gerard, 
a French artist and caricaturist, was born at 
Fancy, 3d September 1S03. In the year 1S2S, he 
published the first of a series of humorous sketches, 
entitled La Metamorphoses da Jour , which were 
highly thought of ; and soon afterwards another 
series, entitled Lts Ammanx Variants. After the 
Jidy revolution, G., with Decamps and Daumier, 
became the moving spirit of the ‘ Caricatures,’ 
perfect collections of which are now in great request, 
llis Convoi dc In Liberia, his Lasse ('our. Mat dc 
Cocagnc, &c., as pictures of the politics and liinu- 
ners of the times, are of groat and lasting value. 
IVhcii the law of September put an eml to political 
caricature, G. used his pencil to satirise the le«s 
important follies and vices of mankind. He 
also contributed illustrations to new and splendid 
editions of the Valdes of L.'ifuntnine and Fiorina, the 
Ad rental ru of JtiJnnson Crusoe, ( itdlu'trs Travels, 
i Abel lingo’s 1'ir dr Sa/iohon, Kaybaud’s Jt'rOw c 
i Paturot, Ac. G. is remarkable for depth and deli- 
J cacy of observation and critiei-ni, for lus ingenious 
' turn of thought, and accuracy in portraiture. 

His droning is correct, lus anatomy accurate, lus 
j foreshortening carefully stiidu d ; tin- n hole is 
I occasionally hard and cold, the idea complicated, hut 
1 always united nith rare dcln.nv of allusion and 
| nfllm’nce of symb ilieal details G. died in 1M7. 

GUAFE, Gll.YN, or h'l'ADK, a town and sea- 
| port of Arabia, is situated on a hay of the same 
name at tile north-west' rn extremity <•( the Gulf of 
Persia, in Iat. 211' 2D’ X., long about -IV E. Hi 
trade is of some importance. 1’op. estimated at 
about SOO'k 

I GllAXI Cl’S, the ancient name of a small ri\«r 
1 in the north west of Asia Mm. r. ti ming from the 
1 northern side of Mount Ida to the I’ropoiitis, ami 
1 nowknownastheKodslia.su The G is celebrated 
ns the scene of the first victory g lined by Alexander 
the Great over tho Persians alter he crossed the 
Hellespont, 331 nr. 

j Gil AXIEH DE CASSAGFAG S,c'h ir.,Vol.X. 
! GIIA'XITK, a well known igneous rink, composed 
| of tho three minerals, quart/, felspar, and inica, 

I united in a confused crystallisation ; that is, u itlnmt 
i a regular arraiigiTiient of the crystals. The b lsp.u 
is tile most abundant ingredient, and the proportion 
of quartz is greater than that of mica. The name 
has been given to it on account of its granular 
i structure. 

1 Granite differs from greenstone and the later 
igneous rocks, in the large quantity of quartz that 
outers into its composition. In the trnppean and 
other igneous rocks, the silica or silicic acnl is only 
sullicicut for union with the bases to form felspar 
and hornblende, the constituents of these rocks, 
none remained free to crystallise as pure quartz ; 
while in granite, bo great is the excess of silex, 
that in its pure state, as quartz, it forms a consider- 
able bulk of the rock. Granite is always a compact 
rock, it never passes into or alternates with tuffs 
or breccias. This peculiarity, associated with the 
crystalline structure of the rock, and the absence of 
cellular cavities, sucli as are produced in trappean 
and volcanic rocks by the expansion of the con- 
| tabled gases, have led to the belief that granite has 
j been formed at considerable depths in the earth, 
I aud lias crystallised slowly under great pressure 
C2 


either from superimposed strata or deep seas. On 
this account tho grauitio rocks have been called 
‘ Plutonic rocks;’ and Lycll has applied to them the 
term ‘ liypogcne,’ from upo, under, and glnomai, to 
be born. It was formerly supposed that all granitic 
rocks xverc formed before tho deposition of any of 
the sedimentary strata, and hence they were named 
* Primitive roclcs.’ But it having been found that 
granite is associated with formations of various 
ages, and that even since the beginning of the Ter- 
tiary epoch its intrusion among tho Eocene strata of 
Central Europe has raised the’ Alps more than 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, this name has been 
entirely dropped. Although granite is not absent 
from tho Secondary and Tertiary strata, it is more 
frequently associated with the Palieozoic formations ; 
indeed, it appears to be the fundamental rock of the 
earth’s crust. 'Wherever we reach the base of the 
stratified rocks, we find them resting upon granite ; 
and whatever the age of the strata thus lying on 
fbiis igneous rock, xvc have no reason to suppose 
that below tlio granite there occur beds of older 
date ; for, although granite penetrates tlie stratified 
rocks, it lias not been noticed to spread over them 
like greenstone, so that wherever it presents itself 
m a large mass, it is -believed that no other rock is 
beneath it. Some granites, however, occur inter- 
strntitied with undoubted sedimentary rocks, and it 
is argued that, as tho transition from these sedi- 
mentary rocks to the crystalline granite can bo 
traced by gradual stages through mica schist and 
gneiss, the granite is only the final stage of these 
mctamorpliic changes. Many of the granites of 
Scotland are accordingly believed to ho older pakco- ] 
rmc sediments greatly altered. It is not maintained 
tli at all granites have such an origin ; hut no litho- 
logical character has yet been observed whereby 
the igneous granite can bo distinguished from that 
produced by mctamorpliic action. 

Largo extents of tho earth’s surface are covered 
with granites ; occasionally, it is the superficial rock in 
fiat undulating plains, hut it most frequently makes 
its appearance in mountainous regions. It seems 
probable that sometimes igneous granite lias been 
raised from below as a solid indurated rock ; it 
has, however, generally been in a fluid condition, 
as is evidenced by the number of veins which are 
protruded from it into the adjacent locks. 

The varieties of granite depend upon the number 
and quantity of its mineral constituents, and upon 
the state of aggregation of these materials. Ordi- 
nary granite is composed of felspar, mica, and 
quartz. The felspar may he either the flesh- 
coloured potash variety, orthoclase, or tho pure 
v. lute soda \aricty, albite, or both potash and soda 
may enter into its composition. Tho mica varies in 
colour from a pure silvery white, through the more 
common brown, into blade. The quartz is generally 
white, seldom dark-gray or brown. The predom- 
inance of ono or other of tho ingredients, or of a 
particular variety, gives tlie peculiar colour to the 
mass, which is geneially either red, gray, or white. 
The red is produced from the predominance of 
orthoclase ; the white, of albite; and the intervening 
gray from the mica, or sometimes from the quartz. 
Tho felspar forms generally a half, and sometimes 
even more of the hulk of the rock ; the mica in ono 
variety, aud the quartz in another, are so minute 
as to bo scarcely visible. Sometimes tlie felspar 
separates into large and distinct crystals forming a 
porpliyritic granite. Tlie substitution of hornblende 
lor mica produces that variety called Sycnito (q. v.) ; 
and if talc takes tlie place of tlie mica, tbc rock 
is called Protiginc (q. v.). When tlie ingredients 
exist in a compact and finely granular condition, tbo 
compound is known as Eurite. Sometimes, especially 
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in A eins, felspar and dark quartz are arranged 
so as to produce an imperfect laminar structure, 
which, when broken at right angles to the laminin, 
.presents numerous broken and angular lines that 
have a faint resemblance to Hebrew characters, 
whence, it is called Graphic Granite. 

Granite is largely used as a building material in 
bridges and engineering-works, and also in public 
buildings and dwellings. The difficulty of work- 
ing it makes it expensive, but this is counter- 
balanced by its great durability. It cannot be 
cut, like the majority of budding-stones, with saws 
but is worked first with large hammers, and then 
with pointed chisels. The success with which the 
-Egyptians operated upon this refractory stone is 
very extraordinary. They worked and polished it 
m a way which we cannot excel, if, indeed, we 
can come up to it, with all the appliances of modem 
science; and not content with polishing they 
covered some of the blocks with the most delicate 
and sharply cut hieroglyphics ! 

The granites best known for ornamental purposes 
are the gray Aberdeen granite and the reddish 
coloured Peterhead granite. Of this last-mentioned 
variety, handsome polished columns for public halls 
have been constructed. 

The soil produced by the "weathering of granitic 
rocks should be fertile, as their chemical compo- 
sition coy^ins the necessary elements. The great 
JzVg > *"■»> S> roek > and its resistance to afinos- 
corf ‘' 3 ° 2 - prevent a soil of any thickness 

— — — --i even where it exists, at least in 
— ' Operate regions, it is generally so high and 

exposed, that it is unfavourable to vegetation ; in 
warmer climates, such soils are frequently verv 
fertile. . J J 

GRANT, in English. law, the conveyance of real 
property by deed. Originally, the term grant was 
confined to the conveyance of incorporeal heredita- 
ments and estates in reversion ; according to the 
maxim that incorporeal property lay in grant, and 
corporeal property in livery, it being impossible to 
give actual sasine of that which had no tangible 
existence, or was not in the possession of the granter. 
In order to complete the conveyance of a reversion 
or remainder by grant, it was necessary that the 
tenant of the particular estate should acknowledge 
the grantee by attornment. The necessity for attorn- 
ment was abolished 4 and 5 Anne, c. ZG, s. 9. By S 
and 9 Viet. c. 10G, it is enacted that estates, corporeal 
as well as incorporeal, may he conveyed by grant. 

„ GRANT. See various articles under this head 
mg m Sror., Vol. X. 

GRAIN THAM, a municipal and parliamentary 
and market-town of .England, in tlie county 
of Emcoin, is situated on the left hank of the 
Witham, 23 miles south-south-west of the city of 
.Lincoln, and about 110 miles north-north- west of 
-London. G. has a free grammar-school, with an 
income from endowment of £800 a year. The 
parish church, a beautiful structure of the 13th c„ 
lias a fine spire 273 feet high. Here Newton was 
instructed in. classics before entering Cambridge, 
A canal 30 miles long connects this town with the 
river Trent. The trade is chiefly in malt, corn, and 
coal. G. returns two members to the imperial 
parliament. Pop, of pari. bor. (1871) 13,250. 

GRANULA'TIONS, the materials of new 
texture as first formed in a wound or on an 
ulcerated surface. See Inflammation, Cicatrisa- 
tion, Wounds, Ulcer. 

GRANVILLE, a fortified town and seaport of 
h ranee, in the department of La Manche, is situated 
0 °Jl surmounted by a fort, 23 miles 

north-east of St Malo. It is a badly built, dirty, 


and uninteresting town ; the extensive new pier 
built in a sufficiently strong manner to admit of 
its being mounted with cannon, and the old parish 
°. f ^ granite, built in the flamboyant 
styie being almost the only noteworthy features. 
Its harbour,, though well-sheltered and capable of 
accommodating. 90 ships, is always dry at low 
water. The principal trade of G. is in the whale 
cod, and oyster fisheries. Pop. (1872) 11,571. 

GRAPE-SHOT, called also tier-shot, consist of 
bullets or small iron balls piled round an iron pin 
holding together a series of parallel iron plates (each 
the diameter of the cannon used), between which 
are the shot, kept in their places by holes in the 
plates. Small 34-inch or 4-inch shells are also 
quilted together like grape for firing from mortars 
at short range, as, for example, in clearing the 
covert-way of a fortress from the third parallel. 
In either, case, the explosion of the charge bursts 
asunder the binding, and the shot (or shells) begin 
to scatter directly on leaving the muzzle of the 
piece. Grape are very formidable against dense 
masses of troops ; but, of course, only at com- 
paratively short ranges. The shot employed differ 
in weight from 6 oz. to 4 lbs., according to the 
calibre of the gun from which they are fired. 

GRAPE-SUGAR. See Sugar. 

GRA'PHITE. See Black Leap. 
GRA'PHOTYPE. See Suit., Vol. X. 
GRA'PPLING-IRON, or GRAPNEL, a sort of 
small anchor, having several pointed claws, used 
generally m making fast boats and other small 
vessels,. A similar instrument of more formidable 
dimensions is employed during action for grappling 
the rigging of a hostile ship preparatory to boarding! 

GRA'PTOLITES, a group of fossil zoophytes, 
apparently nearly related to the recent Sertularia. 
They had simple or branched polypidoms, formed of 
a homy substance. The cells in which the polype 
lived were arranged in a single series on one side of 
the rack is, or in a double series on both sides ; the 
rachis was generally prolonged beyond the cells at 
the growing end of the polypidom. Egg capsules 
have been observed attached to the polypidom, 
exhibiting a method of reproduction similar to that 
m the hydroid zoophytes. The generic division of 
the graptolites has been based on the arrangement 
of the cells. 

Nearly eighty species of graptolites have been 
described. They are confined to the Silurian strata, 
and are most abundant in the hard slaty shales 
which were the fine mud of the Silurian seas. 


GRA'SLITZ, a small town of Bohemia, is situ- 
ated on the border of Saxony, 20 miles north-nortb- 
east of tbe town of Eger. It bas manufactures 
of cotton goods, paper, looking-glasses, musical and 
mathematical instruments, and machinerv. 3?on 
(18GD)G549. * 

. GRA'SMERE, tbe name of a village and lake 
m Westmoreland, about three miles north-west of 
Ambleside. The village, which is beautifully situated 
at the head of the lake, has an ancient church, 
containing Wordsworth’s grave, which is marked 
by a plain and modestly-fashioned slab. The lake 
is upwards pf a mile long, and about half a 
mile broad, is oval in form, and encloses a small 
island. It is girdled about by high mountains, 
and forms one of the most beautiful scenes in 
England. Pop. (1871) 805. 

GRASS (in Law). The grass growing on land 
belongs to the person entitled to the soil, and at 
his death goes to the heir, and not to the executor. 
The period of entry as to grass-farms in Scotland is 

53 
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'Whitsunday. 'Where the cattle of strangers are 
put into tlic fields of a tenant in Scotland to graze, 
the landlord cannot sequestrate the cattle for his 
rent; whereas, in England, ho may distrain the 
cattle, and pay himself the rent. 

GRASS CLOTH, a name often, although 
erroneously, given to certain beautiful fabrics 
manufactured in the East from different kinds of 
fibres, none of which are produced by grasses. One 
of these fabrics is made from the fibre of Bcrhmcria 
juror, popularly called China-grass ; another, also 
known ns Pina Muslin, from the fibre of liromclia 
Fiona. See UntllMr.KiA and Unojir.UACE.'n. — The 
kinds of cloth really made from the fibre of grasses 
are extremely coarse. 

GRASS OE PARXA'SSUS (Pamassia), a genus 
of plants, gi nerally regarded as belonging to the 
natural order Drosrracctr, but referred by Lindley 
to Jlypcrhaccrr. The calyx is deeply 5-eleft, there 
are C petals, 5 stamens, and 5 scales fringed with 
globular-headed threads alternate with the stamens, 
which are regarded by Lindley as bundles of altered 
stamens ; tlioro are four stigmas, and the fruit is 
a 1-cclled, 4-valved capsule with many seeds. The 
genus consists of a few small herbaceous plants, 
with flowers of considerable beauty, growing in wet 
situations in the colder northern parts of the world. 
Some of them arc found within the arctic circle, and 
to the snow-line of tho Alps, Himalaya, and other 
mountains. The common Grass of Parnassus (P. 
palustris) Is an ornament of bogs and wet places 
in llritain and other parts of Europe, with heart- 
shaped leaves, mostly radical and on long foot- 
stalks, and ono sc-ilc leaf on the stem, which is 
about eight or ten inches high, and bears a solitary 
yellowish-white flower. It flowers in autumn. It 
is called Apro'lii cu la Pumas <o by Dioscoridcs, 
whence its modern name. 

GRASS OIL, a fragrant volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves and stems of certain grasses of tho 

f enus Amiropn'jon (sec Lr.Mos Grass), natives of 
ndia. Tho kind known as Grass-oil of Xemaur is 
produced at the foot of the Vuidhva Ilills, and is 
exported from Bombay. It has been ascribed to 
the grass called Vittievayr or Ctiseus (.-1. murieatus) ; 
to another species, which Dr Iloylo supposes to lie 
the Calamus Aromaticus of tho ancients ; and to a 
third, also like these, a very fragrant grass [A. 
Jwaranwi). It is not improbable that it may be 
obtained from more than one species. It is obtained 
by distillation ; the grass, being cut when it begins 
to flower, is bound in small bundles, which are 
thrown into a boiler with water, and the oil, as it 
distils over, is received in cold water, from which 
it is afterwards skimmed. It is of a light straw 
colour, has a peculiar rich agreeable odour, and is 
very pungent and stimulating. It is employed in 
medicine, as a stimulant and diaphoretic, but more 
frequently as a liniment in chrome rheumatism. Its 
chief use, however, is in perfumery. It is sometimes 
called Gtngrr-firass Oil, but is commonly called Uil 
of Geranium by perfumers, and by druggists Oil 
of Spikenard. — Similar to this, but different, and 
obtained from other species of the same genus, is 
the oil known as Oil of Lemon Grass (q. v.). 

GRASS TREE ( XanlhoiThaa ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Liliaccir, natives of Australia, 
and constituting a very peculiar feature in tho vege- 
tation of that part of tho world. They have shrubby 
stems, with tufts of long wiry foliage at the summit, 
somewhat resembling small palms ; a long cylindrical 
spike of densely aggregated flowers shooting up 
from the centre of the tuft of leaves. Tlic base of the 
inner leaves of some species is eatable, and forms, 
particularly' when roasted, an agreeable articlo of 
ct 


food. It has a balsamic taste ; and all tho species 
abound in a resinous juice, which, on exposure to the 
air, hardens into a reddish yellow inodorous sub- 
stance with a shining fracture, soluble in alcohol, 



and useful as a tonic in dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
other intestinal maladies ; used also by the natives 
of Australia for uniting the edges of wounds, and 
with an aluminous earth for caulking their canoes, 
and as a cement for various purposes. The common 
grass tree (A*, hastilis ) lias a stem about four feet 
high, but sometimes a foot in diameter. It is of 
very slow growth, and is supposed to be many 
centuries old when it has reached such dimensions. — • 
Several species are found in Eastern Australia, 
wlirro their leaves arc used as fodder for all kinds 
of cattle. 

GRASSE, a manufacturing town of Prance, in 
the department of Alpes-Maritimcs, is situated in 
the midst of flower-gardens, on the southern slope 
of a hill, 23 miles east-north-east of Draguignan. 
The streets arc steep, narrow, and crooked, but 
the houses arc Well built. The principal buildings 
are tho college, hospital, and cculcsiastic.nl school. 
G. is second only to Paris in its manufactures of 
essences and perfumes, made from the roses, orange- 
flowers, heliotropes, mint, fee., which, from tho 
mildness of the climate, are most successfully grown 
in the vicinity. It has also manufactures of woollen 
goods, soap, leather, and olive oil ; several silk- 
spinning factories and tanneries; and a consider- 
able trade in oranges, citrons, wax, and honey. 
Pop. (1S72) S3S2. 

GRASSES (Graminrrr, or Graminacca), a natural 
order of endogenous plants, containing almost -1000 
known species, about onc-twenticth of all known 
phanerogamous plants ; whilst tho social habit of 
many of them, and tho vast number of individual 
plants within even a limited tract, give them a still 
greater proportion to the whole phanerogamous 
vegetation of the earth. They- arc distributed over 
all parts of tlic world ; some are characteristic of 
the wannest tropical regions, and some of the 
vicinity of perpetual snow ; but they abound most 
of all, and particularly in tbeir social character, 
clothing the ground with verdure, and forming tho 
chief vegetation of meadows and pastures, in the 
northern temperate zone. There is no kind of soil 
which is not suitable to some or other of the grasses ; 
and whilst somo are peculiar to dry and sterile 
soils, others are only' found ou rich soils with 
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abundant moisture ; some grow in marshes, stagnant 
waters, or slow streams, some only on the sea-coast ; 
none are truly marine. Some grasses are annual, 
and some perennial ; they have fibrous roots ; the 
root-stock often throws out runners ; the stems 
• (culms) are round, jointed, generally hollow, except 
at the joints, rarely filled with pith, generally annual, 
and of humble growth, but sometimes perennial and 
woody, occasionally — as in bamboos — attaining the 
height and magnitude of trees. The leaves are long 
and narrow, alternate, and at the base sheath the 
culm ; the sheath is split on the side opposite to 
that from which the blade springs ; and at the 
junction of the blade and sheath, there is often a 
short membranous prolongation of the epidermis of 
the sheath, called the ligule. The flowers are gene- 
rally hermaphrodite, but sometimes unisexual, and 
more frequently so in the grasses of tropical than in 
those of colder climates ; they are disposed in spike- 
lets, and these again generally in spikes, racemes, 
or panicles ; they have no proper calyx nor corolla, 
but consist of the parts of fructification enclosed 
in two series of small bracts, some or all of which 
are sometimes awned. See Aw?>". The two outer 



bracts of each spikelet arc called glumes. In some 
grasses, only one glume is properly developed for 
each spikelet. "Within the glumes are the florets 
forming the spikelet, sometimes only one, but often 
a larger number, each floret having generally two 
small bracts called palace or glumella, the immediate 
covering of the parts of fructification. The glumes 
were called the calyx by the older botanists, and 
tbe palem the corolla, but inaccurately. The stamens 
are hypogynous, sometimes only one, sometimes six 
or more, but very gener- 
ally three, the anthers 
attached to the filaments 
by tbe middle of their 
back, and easily moved 
by tbe slightest breeze. 
The ovary is simple, one- 
celled; the styles two or 
three, sometimes united; 
the stigmas feathery or 
hairy. The fruit is a 
caryopsis, the pericarp 
being incorporated with 
-p. „ the seed ; the seed con- 

Eig. 2.— Spikelet with One s ; s (. s 0 f a Ema n embryo, 
Ploretj Three Anthers : #t the base and ^ 

fifcn,«ST«! the outside of a large 
anthers ; /, gtame3. farinaceous albumen, from 

which arises in great part 
the extreme importance of this order of plants 



to man; the farinaceous seeds of some of the 
grasses being the com or grain which forms a chief 
part of human food. _ The grasses cultivated on this 
account are. noticed in the ' article Cere alia and in 
separate articles. Starch is the principal substance 
entering into the composition of these farinaceous 
seeds, and is often extracted from them, either to be 
used by itself as an article of food, or for other 
economical purposes, according to the kind. Besides 
starch, they contain, in greater or less proportions, 
gluten and other similar substances, on which not 
a little of their nutritive value depends. The pecu- 
liarities of composition of the most important grains 
are noticed in the article Meal, or under their 
separate heads. "When, by the process of malting 
(see Malt), great part of the starch of the grain has 
been converted into sugar, a fermented liquor is 
made from it, of which Beer or Ale made from 
barley is the most familiar example ; and from this, 
again, a spirituous liquor— as whisky — is obtained 
by distillation. Fermented and spirituouB liquors 
are commonly made from different kinds of grain in 
different parts of the world, particularly barley, 
maize, rice, and millet. — Sugar is another important 
product of grasses, existing in large quantity in the 
stems of many species, and particularly abounding 
in the soft internal part of some, as Sngar-cane, 
Maize, and Shaloo or Sugar-grass ( Sorghum saccliar- 
atum, see Durra), from which it is extracted for 
use. Tho sugar-cane yield; far more sugar than all 
tho other plants cultivated on that account in the 
world. Rum — obtained by fermentation and distil- 
lation from sugar — is another well-known product of 
the sugar-cane, and similar liquors may be obtained 
from the other sugar-producing grasses. — Besides 
these uses, grasses are also of great importance as 
affording pasture and fodder (hay and straw) for 
cattle. See Fodder. — The woody stems of the 
larger grasses are applied to a great variety of 
economical purposes. See Bamboo. Those of some 
of the smaller grasses are much used for thatch, and 
are also made by plaiting into straw-hats, ladies’ 
bonnets, &c. See Straw-plaltino. — The under- 
ground runners of some Bpecies, as the Marrum 
Grass and Sea Lyme-grass, make them particularly 
useful for binding and fixing loose sands. — The 
stems and leaves of many grasses have fibres of 
such length and strength that they are twisted into 
coarse ropes for many purposes in which no great 
durability is required. Thus, hay and straw ropes 
are commonly used on every farm in Britain, and 
different grasses aro used in the same way in many 
parts- of the world. Some grasses, as the Moonja 
(Sacchamm Munja) of India, are not simply twisted 
into ropes, but their fibres are first separated by 
moistening and beating ; and the fibres of some, as 
the Esparto (q. v.) of Spain, are made not only into 
ropes, but into mats, sacks, and other very coarse 
fabrics. — The Chinese make paper from the young 
shoots of bamboo ; paper is also made from the 
straw of rye, wheat, barley, and oats, and might 
be made from that of many grasses. See Paper. 
— Tho perennial roots and runners of some grasses 
contain peculiar substances, on account of which 
they are used medicinally, as those of couch-grats. 
The Btcms and leaves of some contain Coumarin 
(q. v.), and have a very agreeable fragrance when 
dried, as in the case of the Sweet-scented Vernal 
Grass (Anlhoxantlmm odoralum) of Britain. A few, 
chiefly East Indian species, contain other aromatic 
and fragrant substances in the stem and root, par- 
ticularly Lemon Grass, Vittievayr, and other species 
of Andropogon, wliich yield Grass-oil (q. v.). — It 
has been alleged that the seeds of a few grasses 
are poisonous, but this in every case requires con- 
firmation, although Darnel (q. v.) in particular has 
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a bad reputation. — Tlic stems, leaves, and glumes of 
grasses contain a large proportion of silica, particu- 
larly the epidermis, so that when large quantities of 
them arc burned, a sort of glass is formed; a fact 
which requires attention in questions relative to the 
manures proper for particular crons, and the most 
profitable alternation of crops in husbandry. The 
following arc the tribes into which botanists have 
divided the natural order of Grasses, with the names 
of some of the most important, a i examples: 

Orgicrc. Rico. 

PhaUtrccc, . Slain*; .Tolu? Tears {Ctofr); Cannry 

Foxtail (.Jra^; Soft Grass; 
Timothy Gr.v***. 

Panxcciv. Millet (of various binds); Fundi; 

Guinea Ora^s. 

| Stipccc. Ft atlii r Glass; Esparto. 

Agrosterr. Rent Gnt^s. 

I vlr.ni//tfr. HuliIs ; Marruni Grass ; Pampas Grass. 

J y (ippo]>hnVC(r. 

' Chlorccr. Cord Grass (Sjmrtina ) ; Cynodon ; 

JJlciniuc. 

Areneir, Oats; Vernal Gra c s ; Aiva. 

Pi'stUCCtV, Fescue; Meadow lira's; Mrmna Gra c s; 

Toft*; Cock's-font Gra*»s ; Ttisrac 
Grass ; Dog’s-tail ClraM. 

Silk-trike Ihimhuudtr — Ilaiuhoos, 
Heritor, Wheat; Harley ; Rye ; Spelt; Rye- 

grass; l.yiue CJra*H. 

JloUhaltor . Gntna liras s. 

Anilrt>po<j<jnciv, Sugar-cane; Shaloo or Sugar Grass; 

Durra ; Lemon Gra«s ; Vitticvayr. 

Tlic word Grasi is probably from the panto root as 
Lat. crr^co, Eng. grow. 

Among fanners, the term grasses is extended to 
include, along with the true grasses, other plants 
cultivated for fixkk r and forage, such as clover, 
Ac., ami these are distinguished by the term 
A r/fV?au/ whilst the tnie graw.1 are called 

2 s (i tural ( frets ws. 

GUA'SSlIOPPKIt, the English name of many 
rpocies of ins* cts, foinmng a family of tlic* order 
Orlhoptody tectum iSVi/ftrMrw, called (fryllidw by 
pome (childly English) entomologies, ami Locudidir 
by others— those who adopt tin* former name desig- 
nating the Crickets (q. v.) Ado tiihr. Locusts (q. v.) f 
however, do not belong to this family, although wry 
closely allied, but are di*-tmgnislted from it by 
greater robustness of frame, shorter legs, and shorter 
antennn*. The antenna* of the grasshoppers an* long 
and threadlike, as in the cricket**. The wings of 
grn‘*dinppi*n, as of locusts, fold together like tin* 
aides of a roof, whilst those of crickets are horizontal 
when at n st. < Jra^knppers. like crickets and locusts, 
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have the thighs of the hinder legs ver}' large and 
adapted for leaping. But grasshoppers do not leap 
with so great energy as locusts, nor are they capable 
of so sustained a flight. There are, indeed, some of 
the famity in which the wings arc merely rudimental, 
sc 


and tlic elytra or wing-covers of small size. Most of 
them, however, have well-developed wings ; and the 
wing-covers of tlio males, as in crickets, have a spot 
at tlic base of a talc-like appearance, by the rubbing 
together of which that chirping sound is produced 
which is probably connected with the sexual instincts 
of the insects, hut which we have learned to asso- 
ciate with the brightest of green pastures and of 
sunshiny days. Grasshoppers are herbivorous. They 
arc numerous in most parts of the world- The 
largest British Bpccics is the Great Green G. 
[Grtjllus viridhsimrts, also known ns Locusla viridis- 
sima and Acrida viridissima), about two inches in 
length, and of a fine green colour ; a somewhat rare 
insect in Britain, although not uncommon in some 
parts of Burope. A green colour prevails among the 
grasshoppers of Britain, and generally of temperate 
climates, enabling them moro readily to elude obser- 
vation among the lierbago in midst of which they 
live ; hut some of the tropical species are richly 
coloured, and some have very largo wings, almost 
like those of lepidopterous insects. The greater 
number of grasshoppers feed on grass and the leaves 
of herbaceous plants, hut some prefer the leaves of 
trees. 

GRA’SStTM, in the Law of Scotland, is a lump 
sum paid by persons who tnko a lcaso of landed 
property. In the case of entailed estates, the heir 
m possession is generally prohibited from taking 
largo sums in the form of a grassum, and letting 
the property at a lower rent, because it tends to 
prejudice tho.-e who succeed him in tlio property, 
in England, the word is not used, hut the word 
premium in some cases, and fine in others, means 
the same thing. Where a person is entire owner 
or freeholder, ho is entitled to let his land at any 
rent he pleases, and to stipulate for a grassum .03 
large an lie can get. 

GUASSWRACK (Zodcra), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Kaiadcs, one of the few genera of 
phanerogamous plants which grow amongst sea- 
weeds at the bottom of tlio sea. Tlic loaves are 
narrow and gra's-liko ; and the flowers consist 
merely of stamens and pistils, without any perianth, 
inserted on the central nerve of one side of a flat 
thm linear sj’adix, with a leafy spalhc. The pollen 
is confervoid. — -The Common Grasswrack (Z ’.marina) 
is a perennial plant, which forms green meadows on 
tlio sandy bottom of shallow parts of almost all tlio 
European seas, and abounds in creeks and salt-water 
ditches. It is found in great plenty on tlio British 
shores. It becomes white by exposure to tlic air. 
The rush-like coverings of Italian liquor-flasks are 
made of it, and it is much used for packing glass 
bottles and other brittle ware. It lias been long 
u*-ed in Holland, Gothland, and Iceland for stuffing 
pillows and mattresses, and this use lias of late 
years very much extended, so that the plant has 
become an article of commerce, under the name of 
Alga marina, or more commonly, hut incorrectly, 
Alfa marina (Gcr. See-gras), 

GRATE, the iron cage which supports the coal 
for a common fire. Considerable improvements havo 
been inado of late years in the construction of 
common domestic grates. Our forefathers simply 
added an iron cago to the old form of fireplace built 
originally for burning a pile of wood. This was a 
large square-sided recess, with a very wido opening 
for the chimney. Count Rumford pointed out tlio 
disadvantages of this, and the principles upon which 
they should ho remedied. See Chimney. In the 
modem grate, the filling up of tlio square cavity 
recommended by Count Rumford, and also liis plan 
of lowering and narrowing tbc tliroat of tlio chimney, 
are usually effected by iron plates forming part of 



e tp 1 c %. ese Pjates are readily heated, and with 
equal readiness radiate and reflect the heat into the 
room, and thereby effect a considerable saving of 
coal besides which the grate itself is brought for- 
ward level with, or even projecting beyond, the walls 
or the room, whereby the radiation from the heated 
coal is utilised to the utmost. One of the most 
effective as well as elegant forms of grate is that 
which consists simply of a large square iron plate 
set nearly flush with the wall, in the middle of 
which is a hemispherical cavity with bowed bars in 
front, and a trapped opening into the chimney in the 
upper part of this cavity. When there is a fair 
draught, this form of grate gives a good fire, and 
effects the maximum economy of fuel for an ..open 
fireplace (which of course is always somewhat waste- 
ful compared with a stove). The curved surface 
behind and above the fire radiates and reflects into 
the room from every part of its surface, and the 
plate flush with the wall, which is heated by con- 
““ ctl0 °> ma y *>e regarded as a part of the room, and 
thus the main condition of economy is effected, viz., 
throwing as much as possible of the heat into the 
room, and allowing as little as possible to go up 
the chimney. A lining of firebrick or of fireclay, 
moulded to the form of the back of the grate, is 
useful in retaining the heat which is necessary for 
complete combustion of coal; the firebrick, bein<r a 
bad conductor and an excellent radiator, becomes 
red-hot on its surface next to the coal, and this 
heat is not carried away, but is radiated into the 
fire, and assists in burning the carbon of the smoke. 
The conditions for securing an effective draught 
are treated under Chiunty. ° 


^ ‘ TIAKT, the collector of the well-known 
body of canon law which is commonly cited under 
the title of Decretum Graliani. It is singular 
however, that although few authorities have been 
so frequently cited, or have obtained so wide and 
permanent acceptance as this celebrated collection, 
hardly anything is known of the collector’s own 
personal history. The sum of our knowledge 
regarding him is, that he was a native of Chiusa 
in Tuscany, and that he became, in later life a 
Benedictine monk of the monasteiy of St Felix in 
Bologna. The date commonly assigned to G.’s collec- 
tion is 1141 or 1151 ; its title, however, Decretum 
or Concordia Discordantium Canon, is believed to 
be of later origin. How far the collection is the 
work of G. Inmself, or how far he was indebted 
for his materials, and even for their arrangement 
to the labours of earlier collectors, it is difficult 
to determine. The work consists not only of the 
decrees of^ councils and popes down to Innocent 
II. (including the spurious Isidoriajt -Decretals, 
q. v.), but also of passages from the Scripture 
from the Fathers, and even from the Roman law. 
It is divided into three parts. The first regards 
the hierarchical constitution of the church, and 
chiefly relates to doctrinal and moral subjects. It 
is divided into ‘ distinctions.’ The second treats of 
external jurisdiction, under the head of ‘causes’ and 
‘questions.’ The third regards the inner life of 
the church— the liturgy and the sacraments. From 
what has. been already said regarding his adoption 
of the Isidorian decretals, it will be inferred that 
m point of criticism G.’s authority is of little 
value, and, in general, it may be added that no 
authority is given to any document beyond what 
it intrinsically possesses, from the fact of its being 
placed in G.’s collection. For the other collectors 
of the canon law, see Canon Law. The date of 
G. s death is unknown. 

GRATIA'HTJS, Augustus, eldest son of Valen- 
tinian I., by his first wife Severa, was born at 


Sirmium in Pannonia, on the 19th of April 359 
A. D. While he was still nolilissimus puer (or heir- 
apparent), he was created consul, and in 367 was 
elevated by his father to the rank of Augustas kt 
Ambiam, or Amiens, m GauL In the following 
year, he accompanied his father in Ms expedition 
against the Alemanni, in order that he mioht 
be accustomed to warfare. On the death of Yalen- 
tinian, the troops elevated G. to the throne 
the same time as a colleague liis 
half-brother Valentinian II. Gaul, Spam, and 
Britain fell to G. s share; and as his brother was 
only four years old, G. is supposed by manv 
authorities to have been the monarch * facto of 
the rest of the Western Empire, fixing his resi- 
dence at Treviri (now Treves). During the first 
part of Ills reign, a fierce warfare was carried on 
against the tribes who possessed the Danubian pro- 
vinces and Ulyricum ; and he was on the point of 
marching into Thrace, to assist his uncle Valens 
against the Goths, when he was suddenly called 
upon to defend his dominions against the Lentienses, 
a tribe of the Alemanni. After the invaders had 
been defeated G. advanced towards the Eastern 
Empire but while on the way, he learned that his 
uncle Valens had been defeated and killed by the 
Goths near Adrianople (August 378). The sove- 
reignty of the Eastern Empire then devolved upon 
G., but feeling his inadequacy to the task of rulino- 
the whole empire, he recalled Theodosius (q. v.1 
Spain, and appointed him his colleague on the 
19th January 379. G. possessed some admirable 
virtues : he was pious, chaste, and temperate ; his 
understanding was well cultivated, although not 
strong, and his eloquence attractive. But his 
character was too yielding and pliant, and he was 
consequently often led to the commission of gross acts 
of cruelty and tyranny, utterly foreign to his nature. 
His persecution of the pagans, and. afterwards of 
heretic Christians, made him a great favourite with 
orthodox ecclesiastics, but rather alienated the 
affections of his subjects generally, while his 
fondness for frivolous amusements, and unworthy 
associates, excited the contempt of the army, so 
that when Maximus was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions in Britain, crowds of the disaffected 
flocked to his standard. G. was defeated by him 
near Paris, and afterwards fled to Lyon, where he 
was overtaken and ldlled by Andragathius, whom 
Maximus had sent in pursuit of him, on the 25th 
August 383. 

GRATI'OLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Scrophularinece, having a 5-partite calyx, the 1 
upper lip of the corolla bifid, the lower trifid, only 
two stamens fertile, and the anthers pendulous. 

G. officinalis, sometimes called Hedge Hyssor, is 
found in meadows and on the margins of ponds 
and river-banks in most parts of Europe, but not in 
Britain. It has sessile lanceolate serrulated leaves, 
and axillary solitary flowers. It is extremely bitter, 
acts violently as a purgative, diuretic, and emetic ; 
and in overdoses is an acrid poison. It is admin- 
istered in cases of worms, jaundice, dropsy, scrofula, 
mania, and venereal diseases; but requires to be 
used with caution. It is said to render some of 
the Swiss meadows useless as pastures. It was 
formerly so highly esteemed as a medicine, that 
the . name of Gratia Dei (Grace of God) was given 
to it, and for the same reason it is known in 
France as Herbe an Pauvre Homme (Poor Man’s 
Herb). It is said to be the basis of the famous 
gout medicine called Eau medicinale. — G. Peru- 
viana, a South American species, has somewhat 
similar properties. These properties are supposed 
to depend upon a bitter resinous principle called 
Gralioline. 
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GRATTAN, Tim Right IIoxotmAr.n: Henry, 
was born in Dublin 3d July 1710. His father ■was 
recorder and M.P. for that city until his death in 
17GG. The year after that event, having completed 
his university studies "with distinction at Trinity 
College. Dublin, G. entered as a student of law 
at the Middle Temple, London, ulicrc, however, 
he neglected the pages of Blackstnne, to listen to 
the living oratory of parliament, and in particular 
of Lord Chatham. Tn 1772, he was called to the 
Irish liar, and in 1770 was returned to the Irish 
parliament ns representative for the borough of 
Chnrlemont, for which he sat until 1700, when he 
was elected as one of the representatives of the city 
of Dublin, to such an extent had his patriotism and 
eloquence recommended him to the Irish people. 
Mamlv to him was owing, among other things, the 
partial abolition of the heavy restrictions on Irish 
commerce. But his popularity ebbed as it had 
flowed (and oftencr than once) in the hearts and 
huzzas of his impulsive and therefore inconstant 
countrymen. In 1707, he declined to come forward 
for Dublin, and went into temporary but undeserved 
eclipse. In 1S00, lie was returned for the borough 
of Wicklow, to oppose the Union, and that was 
to fight for the people’s idea of the constitution. 
But the union was clVccted in spite of him, and in 
1S0.7 he was returned to the imperial parliament for 
the borough of Malton, in Yorkshire. Next year, he 
was induced to stand for Dublin, and was re-elected, 
lie sat for it in successive parliaments till his 
death, which happened on -Ith June 1820, in London, 
to which lie had gone when in a weak state of 
health, contrary to the advice of his physicians, 
to advocate, as he had been wont, the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. 

G.’s public and private character was unimpeach- 
able. l'or the vacillations of his popularity m 
Ireland, his countrymen had reason to be ashamed, 
and it is certain that he now holds a proper and 
exalted place in the esteem of the people, for 
whom he laboured with such sincerity, integrity, 
and genin'. The hl'tory of Ins life H in great 
measure the history of the Inch constitution, and 
entirely the history of the parliament of Ireland. 
His Lift: anif Tnnrs was published by lus son. 

As an orator, lie stands in the first rank. ITis 
stvlc is full of point, rapidity, antithesis, and poetic 
suggestivcncss. Ills eulogy on Chatham, and his 
invective against Bonaparte, are not surpassed in 
British eloquence. Byrun declares linn to bo an 
orator — 

With all that Demosthenes si anted, endowed, 

And his ni.il or master, in all he po-cssed. 

His speeches were published by bis non and bio- 
grapher. A statue of l!., on College Green, Dublin, 
was unveiled m IS7G. 

GRATUITOUS DEED, in the Law of Scotland, 
means a deed granted without any value received. 
If it is made in favour of a third party, in order to 
defeat creditors, it is null and void, by stat. IG2I 
c. IS. There is this peculiarity, also, that when a 
person is too generous, and eontiacts voluntarily 
to give away property at a future period, if lie 
become destitute in the meantime, the court will, at 
least where the deed was in favonr of children or 
grandchildren, retain sufficient for his own sub- 
sistence. This is in imitation of the Roman law as 
to bnttjlctum compd'-nlitr, but the Roman law went 
further. Snell a provision is wholly unknown in 
England. In England, gratuitous deeds arc usually 
styled Gifts (q. v.) or Voluntary Conveyances (q. v.J, 
according to circumstances. 

GRATZ, the capital of tlic crown-land of Styria, 
ta 


in Austria, is a picturesque old town, built on both 
sides of the Mur, and .encircled by line gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. It is 140 miles south-south-west 
of Vienna, by tlio Vienna and Trieste Railway. The 
civil population amounts (18G9) to 80,732. The 
inner town, which is connected with the suburb 
on the western side of the river by two chain and 
two wooden bridges, is surrounded by walls and 
by a promenade (formerly the glacis) shaded with 
trees, has narrow and crooked streets, and is not 
remarkable for cleanliness. It is worthy of notice, 
however, from the number of old buildings which 
it contains, as the cathedral of St Agidi, built 
ill the 14th c. ; the ancient castle of the Styrian 
dukes, which possesses many curious relics of 
antiquity ; the Landhaus, where the nobles of 
the duchy held their meetings ; the university, 
founded in 15S3, with its library containing 70,000 
volumes.; its museum, ivc., tlio arsenal, and various 
palaces belonging to the Styrian nobility. G. is 
well provided with gymnasia and other public 
educational establishments for the laity, and semi- 
naries for tlio clergy. As the scat of government 
for the circle, G. lias special courts of law and 
administration, and is a place of considerable im- 
portance. It lias important manufactures of steel 
and iron wares, cotton, linen, and woollen fabrics, 
leather, paper, saltpetre, lee. From its position on 
the direct line of railway-communication between 
Vienna and Trieste, it is favourably situated as an 
intermediary station for the trade of the Austrian 
capital and the Adriatic provinces. A handsome 
new university is in course of erection in the 
immediate vicinity of G., and will, when completed, 
form one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
( 1 erniany. 

GRAU'DENZ, an old town and important 
fortress of Prussia, in the province of West Prussia, 
stands ou the right bank of the Vistula, GO miles 
in direct line south of Danzig. A bridge of 
boats, 27S0 feet in length, hero crosses the river. 
G. contains numerous seminaries and educational 
establishments. It carries on a trade in corn and 
tobacco, and manufactures of woollens and cottons, 
,tc. The town is fortified by a avail; and about 
a mile north of it on a bill, and in a position that 
commands the course of tho Vistula, is the bomb- 
proof fortress of Graudenz. Pop. (1871) 15,559, 
including the garrison. 

GRAU'WACKE. See Gr.mvAcrm. 

GRAVE ROBBING. Tho offence of taking 
up dead bodies lias often been attempted to bo 
declared felony by act of parliament; but it is only 
a misdemeanour, punishable by lino and imprison- 
ment. If, however, the shroud, coffin, or any 
property in the nature of a chattel is taken away 
from the grave, tho party way bo indicted for 
felony in stealing these. Sec Anatomy (in Law). 

GRAVE STONES. The right to grant or 
refuse permission to erect grave stones, tombs, or 
monuments in the church or churchyard, in England, 
is vested in the ordinary, who is generally the 
bishop. In Scotland, a similar power is vested in 
the heritors, i. a, tho proprietors of the lands in 
the parish. 

GRAVEL, tlio name given to aggregations 
of water-worn and rounded fragments of rocks, 
varying in size from a pea to a lien’s egg. When tho 
fragments are smaller, tho deposit is sand ; when 
larger, it is called shingle. Beds of gravel occur 
in formations of every age. Wliile the materials 
have been a long tiino in being prepared, and have 
travelled perhaps a great distance from the mother- 
rock, gravel deposits have been formed speedily and 
by the action of a strong current of water. They 
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form very irregular and limited deposits, occurring 
generally as banks or hummocks in strata of santf 
Unless in the most recent deposits, they almost 
always form a hard rock called conglomerate or 
puddingstone, the pebbles being compacted together 
by some in fil tered current, which is most frequently 
iron, lime, or silex. Even so recent as the Glacial 
period, gravels are sometimes formed into a compact 
concrete, though these and later deposits are gene- 
rally loose. Mr Prestwich has divided the Pleis- 
tocene gravels into ‘High Level’ and ‘Low Level 
Gravels.’ The high level gravels are the more 
ancient; they have been deposited .subsequently to 
the formation of the present valleys, but apparently 
at a time when there was much more water in the 
valleys than there is now. The low level gravels 
have been produced by the present rivers. 

GRAVEL. See CAictTLTJS. 

GRAVELINES, a small fortified town and sea- 
port of Prance, in the department of Nord, is situated 
in a marshy locality at the mouth of the Aa, 12 miles 
south-west of Dunkerque. Although now a desolate- 
looking town, with grass growing in its streets, 
it is of importance in a historical point of view. 
Here the Count d’Egmont obtained a victory over 
the French army commanded by the Marechal de 
Thcrmes in 1558; a victory which compelled the 
Prench to accept the severe conditions of the peace 
of Catcau-Cambrgsis. Ten years later, it was taken 
by Louis XIV., who had it fortified by Vauban. 
The inhabitants are employed chiefly in the herrino- 
and cod fisheries, and the trade in liqueurs, timber^ I 
salt-fish, &c. The harbour has now become useless 
from neglect. Pop., with garrison (1872), 3S18. 

GRAVESEND, a market-town, municipal 
borough, and river-port of England, in the county 
of Kent, is situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, 33 miles west-north-west of Canterbury, 1 
and 24 miles east-south-cast of London by the 
North Kent Railway. It occupies a somewhat 
commanding position on the first rising ground j 
after entering the river ; and consists of tie old 
town, with narrow, inconvenient, and not too 
cleanly streets, and of the new town, west of the 
older portion, with handsome streets, squares, and 
terraces. _ G. is not famous for its architecture. 
In the vicinity are extensive market-gardens, great 
part of the produce of which is sent to London. 
Many of the inhabitants'are employed in fishing. 
G. forms the limit of the port of London. Here 
pilots and custom-house officers are taken on board 
of vessels going up the river. Por centuries, the 
prosperity of -the town has depended on its con- 
nection with the metropolis. The salubrious air 
and beautiful scenery at G. render it a favourite 
watering-place with Londoners. It carries on some 
ship-bunding and a considerable trade in supplying 
ships’ stores. Population of municipal borough 
(1S71), 21,260 ; of parliamentary borough, 27,493. 

G. was originally a l tythe, or landing-place, and is 
mentioned as such in Domesday. Around this land- 
ing-place a town grew up soon after the Conquest. 
Here the fleets of the early voyagers, as that of 
Sebastian Cabot in 1553, and of Martin Probisher 
in 1576, used to assemble; and here the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and city companies were wont to 
receive all strangers of eminence, and to conduct 
them up the river in state, fo rmin g processions, 
which, says the historian Proude, were ‘spectacles 
scarcely rivalled in gorgeousness by the world- 
famous weddings of the Adriatic.’ 


GRAVEN A, a commercial and industrious 
episcopal town in the south of Italy, in the province 
of Pari, is situated on a hill above the left bank of 
a stream of the same name, 37 miles south-west 


of the town of Bari, ^t contains about 10,500 
inhabitants, and occupies the site of ancient Blcra 
one of the stations on the Via Appia, which passed 
at Poggio Orsino, about a mile from the town. In 
995, it sustained a memorable siege against the 
Saracens. It was a favourite hunting-place of 
the Emperor Frederick II. The neighbourhood 
possesses rich pastures, and raises a celebrated 
breed of horses, in which the inhabitants do a large 
trade at their annual cattle-fair. ° 

. GRAVITA, an Italian term used in music, 

I signifying that it is to be performed with an 
I earnest and dignified expression, while the move- 
ment progresses in a slow, marked, and sol emn 
time. 

| GRAVITATION, GRAVITY. All bodies, 

| when raised into the air, and left unsupported, fall 
• to the earth in lines perpendicular to it The force 
l which causes them to do so is termed gravity, and, 
universal experience shews, acts towards the earth’s' 
centre ; more strictly, it acts perpendicularly to the 
surface of still water. But if a body, as a stone, 
be projected obliquely into the air, it is made to 
describe , a curved path, having a highest point, 
vertex, or apogee ; and when it meets the earth in 
its descent, its direction is not towards the centre, 
hut inclined to it at the angle of projection. See 
Projectiles. Observing this, and that the body, if 
not interrupted by the earth’s surface, would con- 
tinue to move in a curve, with its tangent always 
< away from the centre, it is easy to imagine that if 
i n °t interrupted, it might circulate round the centre 
as the moon does round the earth. Next, knowing 
I that the force of gravity is exerted at all accessible 
heights above the earth, the question arises — May 
it not be exerted as far off as the moon? which 
, we know to be influenced by some force which 
continually deflects her from the tangent to her 
orbit, and makes her circulate round the earth. 
See Central, Forces. Observing now the time of 
I revolution of the moon, and calculating its Centri- 
fugal Force (q. v.), which we know must equal the 
centripetal force, we put the question: Is this force 
the same as gravity ? The answer is, that it is a 
force 3600 times less energetic. If, then, gravity 
be the force which really holds the moon to her 
path, it must be explained why it acts upon her so 
much more feebly than it would, were she a body 
on the earth’s surface. The explanation is given at 
. once ^ ^ve suppose gravity to be a force whose 
energy di mi nishes with increase of distance, and is 
inversely as the squares of the distances at which it 
is exerted ; for the distance of the moon from the 
earth’s centre is just about 60 times that of the 
earth’s surface from its centre, and 3600 : 1 : : 60 s : 1. 
We infer that it does so from the fact, that there is 
nothing inadmissible in such a diminution of energy 
with increase of distance — that, on the contrary, 
there are many analogies for it, as in the emanations 
of light and heat ; and in the argument drawn from 
the necessity of otherwise supposing some other 
force than gravity to be employed in deflecting the 
moon, nnd the force of gravity to cease at some 
rmSnown leveL On these views, and a generalisa- 
tion to be afterwards mentioned, Newton is under- 
stood to have at first rested bis law of universal 
gravitation : 1 Every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts eveiy other particle with a force 
directly proportioned to the mass of the attracting 
particle, and inversely to the square of the distance 
between them ’ — a law, the truth of which, since it 
was first broached, has been put beyond all question 
by the most complete body of predictions, fulfilled 
to the letter, that can be cited in support of any 
law of nature. 
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Before, however, the argument on the extension 
of terrestrial gravity to the sphere of the moon 
could have become pregnant with so great a result, 
much investigation had to take place in other 
fields ; and, in fact, Newton had, previously to 
conceiving the law, explained the three great Kep- 
lerian laws of order obtaining in the solar system 
by reference to an attractive force residing in the 
sun. These laws are — 1. That the planets revolve 
round the sun in ellipses, having the sun for a 
common focus : 2. That every planet moves in 
such a way that the line drawn from it to the sun 
sweeps over equal areas in equal times: 3. That the 
squares of the times occupied by the several planets 
in their revolutions in their elliptic orbits, are pro- 
portional to the cubes of their mean distances from 
their common focus, the sun. From the law of equal 
areas, Newton inferred that every planet is retained 
in its orbit by a force of attraction directed towards 
the centre of the sun ; from the orbits being ellip- 
tical, he inferred that in each case this force varies 
in intensity according to the inverse square of the 
bodies’ distance from the sun ; while from the third 
law he inferred the homogeneity of the central 
force throughout the solar system. It was then, 
after being familiar with the notion of terrestrial 
gravity, and its action, through the researches of 
Galileo, Huyghens, and Hooke, and with the 
notion of a central force acting inversely as the 
square of the distance of its object, through his 
explanations of the laws of Kepler, that he put to 
himself the question : Is not the force with which 
the moon gravitates to the earth the same ■with 
gravity 1 — the force which causes a stone to fall on 
its surface. A question answered affirmatively on 
the supposition of gravity, like the sun’s attraction, 
being a force diminishing with increase of distance, 
and according to the same law. The result was to 
bring the whole solar system, the planets and the 
sun, and satellites and their planets — the satellites 
being observed to obey tho same laws of order with 
reference to their primaries that the latter obeyed 
in reference to the sun — under the law of gravi- 
tation. And the imagination lifted up by the 
grandeur of the conception, would refuse to limit 
the operation of that law to our own system, were 
there no facts to entitle us to extend it beyond. 
The phenomena of double stars, however, of 
themselves justify the extension and the state- 
ment of the law as we have given it in universal 
terms. It may be observed, in conclusion, that 
the Keplerian laws, which may be said to have 
been tho basis of Newton’s researches, are, owing 
to perturbations caused by the mutual action of 
the planets, &c., only approximately correct ; and 
that these perturbations afford, when examined, 
a further proof of the truth and universality of the 
law of gravitation. 

For a notice of speculations as to the nature of 
the law of gravitation, see Force ; see also Falling 
Bodies, Projectiles, &c. 

GRAVITY, Specific. See Specific Gravity. 

GRAY, a small town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Haute-SaOne, is situated on the slope 
of a hill overlooking a beautiful meadow, on the 
left bank of the SaOne, 2G miles west-north-west 
of Besan<;on. It is commanded by the remains of 
an ancient castle, the residence in former times 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, and has a pleasing 
appearance from a distance, although its streets 
are crooked, narrow, and steep. G. is an important 
entrepot for goods from the north-eastern districts 
of France, which are conveyed by the Safine to the 
south. Its trade is chiefly in corn, flour, timber, 
wine, iron, and colonial produce. Pop. (1872) 0339. 
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GRAY, Asa, an eminent American botanist, 
born at Paris, Oneida County, New York, November 
IS, 1S10. He took his degree of M.D. in 1S31, but 
soon relinquishing the practice of medicine, he 
devoted himself, under Professor Torrey, to his 
favourite study of botany. In 1831 he received 
the appointment of botanist of the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition; but as a long delay took 
place before it was ready to sail, he resigned his 
post in 1837. He was afterwards appointed Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the university of Michigan ; but 
before he had entered upon the duties of that office 
he was elected, in 1842, Fisher Professor of Natural 
History at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. In addition to his prelections at Cam- 
bridge, Professor Gray has delivered some courses of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute, in Boston. He ranks 
among the leading botanists, not only of America, 
but of the age. In his numerous writings he has 
shewn equal ability in communicating elementary 
knowledge and in elucidating recondite theories. 
He came forward at a time when the old artificial 
systems of botany were giving way to the natural 
system which has taken their place, and he was the 
first in America, in conjunction with Dr Torrey, 
who arranged the heterogeneous assemblage of 
species upon the natural basis of affinity. In 1836 
he published his Elements of Botany, afterwards 
enlarged into the Botanical Text-book ; and in 183S 
he commenced, with Dr Torrey, the Flora of North 
America, to be completed in three large volumes, 
but still unfinished. In 1848 appeared the Manual 
of Botany for the Northern United States, and the 
first volume of the Qcnera Borcalia Americana 
Illustrata, of which another volume has since been 
issued. Among his remaining works may be men- 
tioned: Botany of the United States' Pacific Explor- 
ing Expedition, under Captain Wilkie (1854 — 1S5S) ; 
flow Plants Brow; Lessons in Botany ; Structural 
and Systematic Botany; a revised edition of the 
Botanical Text-book, with 1300 illustrations ; Flora 
of the Southern United States; School and Field 
Book of Botany (1869); and Botany for Young 
People (1SG9). Professor Gray has also contributed 
many papers to scientific periodicals and the trans- 
actions of learned societies. 

GRAY,- John Edward. See Supp., Vol. X. 

GRAY, Thomas, an English poet, was bom iD 
London on the 26th December 1716. His father, 
Philip Gray, a money-scrivener, was of a dispo- 
sition so violent, that his wife was obliged to 
separate from him ; and it was mainly through 
her exertions that her son was placed at Eton, and 
afterwards at Cambridge. At Eton, he made the 
acquaintance of Horace Walpole, the son of the 
prime minister ; and when his college education 
was completed, he accompanied his friend on a tour 
through France and Italy. After spending a year 
in the search of the picturesque and in the explora- 
tion of picture-galleries, the friends quarrelled, and 
G. returned to England, and went to Cambridge to 
take his degree in' civil law. At the university, the 
greater portion of his life was spent, breathing the 
serene air of noble libraries, and corresponding with 
friends, as only the men of that day could corre- 
spond. In 1756, in consequence of a practical joke, 
he removed from St Peter’s College to Pembroke 
Hall. He had a just appreciation of the natural 
beauty of his native country, and rambled in Scot- 
land, Wales, and the English lake counties. He 
made notes wherever he went, and wrote copious 
descriptions of what he had seen to his literary 
friends. He published his Ode to Eton College in 
1747, and his Elegy written in a Country Churchyard 
two years afterwards. His Pindaric Odes appeared 
in 1757; but how’ever much they might dazzle the 
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imagination with brilliant imagery, and charm the 
ear with involved and intricate harmony, they did 
not touch the popular heart like the Elegy . On 
the death of (Jolley Cibber, he was offered, but 
declined, the post of poet-laureate. Shortly after he 
■was appointed Professor of Modem History. Fasti- 
dious pn ^ Ilia tastes, fond of books and lettered 
ease, indisposed to mingle in the great world, but 
delighting to comment upon it in letters to friends, 
Messed with a reputation peculiarly dear to a 
scholar’s heart, comparatively rich, liis life glided on 
imliittered but by one enemy — gout. Dinin" one 
day in the college hall, he was severely attacked, 
and after suffering a week, he died on the 30th July 
1771, a^ed 55 years. He was buried by tlio side of 
his mother at Stoke near Eton. 

The poetiy of G., with the exception of the 
Elegy — which everybody knows— lias never become 
popular ; yet in its own sphere it is very perfect ; 
delicately if not ricMy imaginative, curiously 
studded with imagery; exquisitely finished, like 
miniatures painted on ivory. But his subjects 
are often remote, and out of the track of ordinary 
human feelings. 

GRAY, in Heraldry, signifies a badger. 

GRA'YLING ( Thymallus vulgaris), a fish of the 
family Sahnonidcc, and of a genus distinguished 
from salmon, trout, &c., by smaller mouth and 
much smaller teeth, and by the greater size of the 
dorsal fin. The scales arc also much larger. The 
G-. is found in many streams in England, hut is, 
however, very local ; and of two rivers in the 
same neighbourhood, one often contains it, and the 
other does not. A supposition that it was brought 
to England by the monks, is unsupported by any 
evidence. It is found in the Eden and the Esk in 
Cumberland, in the Clyde in Lanarkshire, and in 
the Oricney Islands. It is plentiful in many parts 
of Europe, and equally in Switzerland and in Lapland. 
It inhabits clear streams, with rocky or gravelly 
bottoms, and ‘seems to require an alternation of 
stream and pool.’ It will live in clean newly made 
ponds in hard soil, although it does not breed in 
them, but will not live in those of muddy bottom. 
Its food consists chiefly of flies and aquatic iarvre, 
and it is taken by angling in the same manner as ■ 
the trout. It sometimes attains the weight of four I : 
or five pounds. The back aud sides are silvery gray, ■ 




Grayling ( Thymallus vulgaris). 

marked with numerous longitudinal dusky streaks ; 
the dorsal fin is spotted, the spots arranged in lines 
across the fin. The abdominal lino is almost straight, 
the dorsal lino is considerably elevated. The G. is 
greatly esteemed for the table, but requires to be 
cooked when newly caught, when it lias an odour 
which has been compared to that of wild thyme. 
It spawns in April or May, and is in the best 
condition when trout are out of season, in October 
and November. — There are several other species of 
Thymallus, none of which are British. One of them, 
T. siym/er K a very -beautiful fish, inhabiting the 


io clear affluents of the Mackenzie River, is called 
d Hewlukpowah, or the Jish with (he winylihsfin, by the 
n Esquimaux. It is said to afford excellent sport to the 
it angler ; although the streams in which it is found 
e are -visited by few anglers for mere amusement, 
i- _ This beautiful fish js very local in its distribu- 
d tion, but is abundant in most of the Scandivanian 
t rivers. Angling for grayling is excellent sport. It 
!, rises to the same flies as those which are used for 
a trout : it also takes w’orms, maggots, and other 
a small larval and insects. Prom July till the end of 
e October are the best months for grayling fishing, 
hut in fine open days they afford sporlf through 
f the winter. 

E GRAY’S INN, one of the four Inns of Court 
haring the sole power of calling persons to the 
' degree of barrister-at-law. See Inks of Court. 

I GRAZALE'MA, a small town of Spain, in the 
; province of Cadiz, and situated about GO miles 
, east-north-east of the city of that name in a strong 
' position on a rocky hill approachable only by a 
, narrow and easily defended ledge, between the 
Sierra de Ronda on the east, and the Cen-o de 
fa. Cristoval on the w-est. It was compared by 
the French (a whole division of wkoip were here 
, repulsed by the inhabitants) to a land Gibraltar. 

A meat deal of smuggling, and, it is suspected, 

; robbery, is earned on by the inhabitants. Pop 
; 5000. 

GRAZIO'SO, an Italian term, in Music, meaning 
with graceful expression. 

GREASE, a term of general application to all 
i oily or fatty matters, but generally to those having 
some degree of solidity, as tallow. It is more 
specially applied to fatty matters which are so 
deteriorated with dirt or other impurities as to he 
unfit for candle-making and other manufactures 
requiring some degree of purity in the material. 
Grease is largely employed as a lubricant for 
machinery, and especially for the wheels of car- 
riages. The grease employed for the axles of 
carnages and carts consists of tho most inferior 
kinds of grease mixed with a little tar. 

In commerce, the term Mares’ Grease is now well 
known. It is the fat of horses which are killed in 
large numbers at Bu»no3 Ayres and Monte Video; 

[ and their products, consisting of hides, grease, bones, 
and hair, are largely exported to this and other 
countries. Owing to the practice of slaughtering 
the mares eliiefiy, this particular kind of fat has 
been designated Marcs/ Oreasc. It is a very oily 
fat, and so penetrating, that it is difficult to mako 
casks sufficiently tight to prevent leakage. It is 
used for lubricating machinery, for which it is well 
adapted. 

Railway Grease is, in reality, a kind of soap, 
a small portion of soda being mingled with tbe 
materials to effect an imperfect saponification. Tbe 
object is to prevent tho too rapid melting of the 
material, which, without this precaution, would he 
excessively rapid, owing to the heat caused by 
the friction of wheels revolving with such rapidity. 

It is also made of very superior materials, anti 
consists generally of the vegetable fats called 
cocoa-nut oil and palm-oil; sometimes animal fat 
is used. This composition is placed in small metal 
boxes on the axles, with which they communicate 
by a small hole, so that, as the axle heats the 
surrounding parts, the grease in the boxes melts, 
and rubs through the little orifice on to the axle. 
See Bear’s Grease; also Grease in Supp., Vol. X. 

GREAT BASIN, or FREMONT’S BASIN, a 
remarkable tract of country in North America, lying • 
in tho west of Utah Territory, and bounded on the 
W. by the Sierra do Nevada, and on the E. by the 
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Wahsateli Mountains. It is said to be 500 miles in 
extent from east to west, and about 350 from north 
to south ; is girdled round on every side by high 
mountains, -while detached groups cross its whole 
area ; and lies at an elevation of about 5000 feet 
above sea-level. The Humboldt River Mountains, 
with an elevation of from 5000 to 7000 feet above 
the surrounding country, traverse the plateau near 
its centre. This basin contains many lakes and 
rivers whose waters never reach the ocean, but 
are either taken up by evaporation, or are lost in 
the more arid districts. The G. B. is essentially 
a desert. Some portions of it are covered by a 
yielding mass composed of sand, salt, and clay ; 
others by a crust of alkaline and saline substance. 

GREAT BEAR LAKE. See Beau Lake, 
Great. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Under this head are 
noticed — 1. The Island of Great Britain — its geo- 
logy and geography ; 2. The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain aud Ireland — its general statistics, 
&c. Historical sketches of England and Scotland 
down to the union of the two lungdoms are given 
under their respective names ; the history of Ireland 
to its union with Great Britain is also given under 
its own name, together with its geography. 

The Island of Great Britain — so called to 
distinguish it from Britannia Minor, or Little 
Britain (see Bretagne) in France — lies between 
lat. 49° 57' 30'' and 5S° 40' 24" N., and between 
long. 1° 4G' E. and G° 13' W., and is the largest 
island in Europe. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Atlantic, on the E. by the North Sea, on the S. by 
the English Channel, and on the IV. by the Atlantic, 
the Irish Sea, and St George’s Channel. The most 
northerly point is Dunnet Head, in Caithness ; the 
most southerly, Lizard Point, in Cornwall ; the 
most easterly, Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk ; and 
the most westerly, Ardnamurchan Point, in Argyle- 
shire. Its greatest length is about G08 miles, and 
its greatest breadth (from Land’s End to the east 
coast of Kent) about 320 miles j while its surface 
contains about 89, GOO square miles. 

Geology . — The geology of G. B. is of peculiar 
importance. The rocks of the earth’s crust having 
been first systematically studied and expounded 
here, British geologists have given to the world the 
names whereby the various strata are known, and 
British rocks form the typical series of the earth’s 
strata The whole recognised series of stratified 
deposits occur in Britain, one or two only being 
more fully developed elsewhere’; and it is only in 
these singidar cases that the foreign equivalents 
are taken as the types. British geology is no less 
important from the influence it has had in the 
development .of the country. The mineral wealth, 
especially the coal and the iron, are the real sinews 
and muscles of Britain’s mighty power. No other 
country has similar advantages in such an area. 

AVe shall, in this sketch of the distribution of the 
British rocks, follow the order of the strata, begin- 
ning with the lowest and oldest. It may be said 
that, in general, the mountainous regions of the 
north and west are formed of the oldest sedimentary 
rocks, and that, as we move south-eastwards, we 
gradually pass over newer strata, until, in the 
east of England, we come to the only extensive 
Pleistocene deposits in the country. 

The base rocks of the whole series occur in the 
Outer Hebrides, in Tiree and Coll, and along the 
western shores of Sutherland and Ross. The true 
position of these strata has been only recently 
determined by Murchison and Geikie, who, noticing 
that their strike was at right angles to the beds 
resting above them, discovered that they were older 
G2 


than the superimposed Cambrian rocks. They con- 
sider them to be the equivalents of the Laurcnlian 
system, described by Sir W. Logan in Canada. The 
predominant rock is crystalline gneiss. A band of 
limestone occurs on the north-east shore of Loch 
Maree, but this has hitherto proved unfo3silifcrous. 

Resting on the convoluted edges of this old gneiss, 
on the mainland, and forming the basement rocks 
in Cumberland, Anglesey, and North Wales, we 
have the Cambrian series of deposits. In Scotland, 
these rooks are brownish-red sandstones and con- 
glomerates ; in England and Wales, they are com- 
posed of sandstones, gritstones, and slates. A few 
fossils, chiefly impressions of supposed fucoid plants, 
annelid tracks, and zoophytes, have been found in 
the slates. 

The Sihirian measures occupy a large portion 
of the surface of the country. The typical rocks 
occur in Wales, extending over the western portion 
of the principality from Pembroke to Denbigh, 
and including the northern portions of Pembroke, 
Caermarthen, and Brecknock, the whole of Radnor 
and Montgomery, the south-west of Denbigh, and 
the whole of the counties to the west. The oldest 
or Lower Silurian beds are next the coast. The 
series consists of an immense thickness of shales, 
slates, and sandstones, with intercalated limestones 
more or less pure. Immense tracts have hitherto 
proved devoid of fossils; in other districts, the 
calcareous rocks are almost entirely composed of 
the remains of marine invertebrate animals, while 
the shales abound in zoophytes and Crustacea. The 
high lands in the north of Lancashire and south of 
Westmoreland are Silurian; but it is in Scotland 
where these strata are most extensively developed ; 
indeed, almost the whole country consists of Silurian 
strata, with the exception of a large trough in the 
centre, occupied with newer rocks. A line drawn 
from Dunbar to Girvan forms the northern limit of 
these beds in the south of Scotland. Except the 
lower half of the valley of the Tweed, the whole 
region from this line to near the base of the Cheviots 
is Silurian. The rocks are chiefly greywacke, 
with scattered beds of impure limestone. The chief 
fossils are graptolites, Crustacea, and mollusca. The 
lead-mines of Wanlockkead and Leadhills are in 
this district. A line drawn from Stonehaven to 
Helensburgh would mark the termination of the 
Silurian strata, which compose the whole of the 
north of Scotland, with the exception of the newer 
beds on the north-east coast, and the Laurentian 
and Cambrian series already described. All the 
series is greatly metamorphosed ; the lower strata 
are converted into quartzose flagstones and quartz 
rock, the upper into chlorite and mica-slate, and 
quartzose and gneissose rocks. 

The Old Red Sandstone strata, consisting of 
conglomerates, coarse and fine grained sandstones, 
and dark-coloured schists, with the characteristic 
fossils of ganoid and placoid fish, overlie the 
Silurians in several districts in Scotland. Nearly all 
Caithness and the seaward portions of Sutherland, 
Ross, Cromarty, Inverness, Nairn, and Moray, 
belong to these strata. A broad band, rising 
on the east coast between Stonehaven and St 
Andrews, stretches across the country to Helens- 
burgh and Dumbarton on the west. The same 
strata appear again in Haddington, Berwick, and 
Roxburgh, in Lanark, and in Ayrshire. An exten- 
sive tract of these strata occurs in South Wales 
and the neighbouring English comities, extending 
from the Silurian district to the Severn and the 
Bristol Channel, and containing in a large basin 
the South Wales coal-field. The highly fossilifer- 
ous strata of North Devon, and of South Devon 
and Cornwall, belong to this period. They consist 
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of slates, sandstones, and limestones, and contain 
numerous corals and shell-fish. 

The strata of the Carboniferous period may he 
said to occupy a broad tract extending from the 
Bristol Channel to the base of the Cheviots. They 
are not continuous between these limits, hut aro 
broken up in some places by the appearance on 
the surface of older strata, while in others they are 
covered by newer deposits. The various detached 
coal-fields are — (1) the South Wales, in Glamorgan 
and Pembroke ; (2) the Bristol, and (3) the Forest 
of Dean, in Gloucester ; (4) the Forest of Wyre, in 
Worcester; (5) Shrewsbury, and (G) Colebrook 
Dale, in Shropshire ; (7) North and (S) South 
Staffordshire; (9) Warwickshire ; (10) Leicester- 
shire; (11) Flint and Denbigh; (12) Lancashire; 
(13) York and Derby ; (14) Cumberland ; and (15) 
Northumberland and Durham. In the northern 
portion of this great tract of coal measures, where 
the millstone grit and carboniferous limestone are 
largely developed, no seams of coal of any value 
are contained. The limestone in Derby is rich 
in metallic ores. The carboniferous strata of the 
north of England extend beyond the Cheviots 
into Scotland, forming a narrow band from the 
Solway to the North Sea, in the counties of Dumfries, 
Roxburgh, and Berwick. The only coal-field in 
this district is one of small extent at Canonbie, in 
Dumfriesshire. The carboniferous strata in Scot- 
land, with the exception just stated, aro confined 
to the immense trough between the Silurian measures 
on the south and the Old Red Sandstone on the 
north, which is completely occupied by them, except 
where the Old Red Sandstone rises to the surface. 
Considerable tracts of sandstone and limestone 
without coal break up the true coal-hearing 
measures into the following coal-fields : the Mid- 
Lothian, the Fife, the Lanark and Stirling, and the 
Old Cumnock, in Ayrshire. Besides coal, the whole 
of the carboniferous series contain immense stores 
of argillaceous carbonate of iron, the ore from which 
is produced the great bulk of the iron used in the 
country. The sandstones of this period form 
beautiful and durable building-stones, the limestones 
are of great commercial value, aud many of the lcs3 
indurated shales arc good fireclays. 

Permian strata, consisting of .magnesian lime- 
stone and sandstone coloured with oxide of iron, 
occupy a considerable area in Durham, and border 
the carboniferous rocks in Dumfries, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Stafford, Worcester, Warwick, Nottingham, and 
York, and in Glamorgan. The sandstone is quarried 
for building. 

The typical triple series of the Triassic measures 
occur in Germany; the British representatives 
consist of variously coloured sandstones and marls. 
They occupy a considerable surface in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and Stafford, and extend as a 
ribbon of varying breadth, from the mouth of the 
Exe, through Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, York, and 
Durham, to the coast at Hartlepool. The only 
deposits of rock-salt in Britain occur in the Triassic 
rocks of Cheshire and Worcestershire. 

The Lias consists of white sandstones, limestones, 
shales, marls, and alum slates. They abound in 
fossils, especially in the remains of reptiles, fishes, 
mollusca, and encrinites. The strata of this age 
occupy a band between the Trias and the Oolite, 
extending from Lyme Regis to the mouth of the 
Tees. Two small tracts of Lias occur, the one in 
Glamorgan, and the other in Shropshire. In Scot- 
land, small patches exist at Brora in Sutherland, 
and in the islands of Skye, Eigg, and Mull. 

The Oolite measures are composed of an extensive 


series of limestones, sandstones, and shales, which 
occupy . a belt of nearly 30 miles broad, from 
Yorkshire to Dorsetshire, passing through Lincoln, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Oxford, and Wilts. The best building materials in 
England are obtained from these strata. Oolite 
strata occur in Scotland at Brora and in Skye. In 
the Brora Oolite, a seam of coal 3J feet in thickness 
has been worked for upwards of a century. It is 
the thickest bed of pure vegetable matter detected 
in any Secondary formation in Britain. 

The fresh-water Wealden series, with their abund- 
ant remains of reptiles, fishes, shells, and insects, 
occur in Kent and Sussex, in the Isle of Wight, and 
in the south of Devon. 

The beds of the Cretaceous period, consisting 
chiefly of chalk with intercalated sands and clays, 
all very rich in fossil remains, occupy a broad tract 
to the east of the Oolite Strata, and parallel to them. 
Beginning a little north of Flamhorough Head, 
they may be traced through York and Lincoln, then 
across the Wash into Norfolk, Suffolk, Hertford, 
Buckingham, Oxford, Berks, to Hampshire, where 
they separate into tliree arms, the one extending 
south-westward through Wilts and Dorset to the 
south coast; another taking a south-east direction 
to Beachy Head ; and the third stretches as a 
narrow band in an easterly direction through Surrey 
and North Kent, avidening out as it nears the coast, | 
where it occupies the district between Ramsgate | 
and Folkstone. 

Eocene strata, consisting of clays, Eands, and 
marls, abounding in fossils which apparently indi- 
cate a sub-tropical cbmate, occupy the valley of 
the Thames, from Hungerford to the sea, and 
from Canterbury to Saxmundham, as well as a large 
district in Dorset, Hants, and Sussex, from Salisbury 
west to Dorchester, and east almost to Hastings. 

Unless the beds in Mull, containing the numerous 
impressions of leaves of exogenous plants, are 
Miocene strata, there are no representatives of this 
period in Britain. 

The Pliocene deposits of ferruginous shelly sand 
and marl known as red crag occur chiefly in 
Suffolk. The still more recent Pleistocene deposits 
of fresh- water sand and gravel, and mammaliferous 
crag, arc found on the coasts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Kent. The till and glacial beds of till 
same age are scattered as superficial deposits ove 
largo districts in Britain. Fossiliferous beds r 
this age occur in Caithness, in the valley of tl 
Clyde, and in Lancashire ; they contain remains 
mollusca, many of which still live in the seas 
boreal America. 

Minerals — Coal . — From the collieries in Britain 
in 1875 were raised 133,30G,4S5 tons of coal 
The greatly increasing consumption of coal lia, 
originated fears as to the possibility of the ex 
haustion of our mineral fueL It appears thai 
while in 1820, only 15,000,000 tons were raised, ii 
1840, the amount had reached 30,000,000, and i 
1SG0, it was nearly 84,000,000. At the same rate c 
increase, the known coal, within a workable distanc 
from the surface, would last at least 100 year, 

But the consumption, during the last 20 years < 
the century, would, at the present increasing rati 
amount to 1404 million tons a year, a quantit 
vastly greater than can possibly ho used. We net 
not, therefore, now begin to fear lest our coal-fielc 
should he speedily used up. 

Iron. — Formerly, the only iron produced in t 
country was obtained from the greensand of t 
south-east of England, and from the brown bam 
tite of the Dean Forest. The ore was srnel* 

With charcoal. But the introduction of coko a 
coal for smelting, and the discovery of numerc 
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additional and untliought-of deposits, especially in 
connection with coal-hearing strata, lias immensely 
1 increased the production of iron, and met the greatly 
increased demands for this important metal. In 
17G0, when charcoal alone was used for sineltin", 
not more than 25,000 tons of iron were produced ; 
while in 1SG0, no less than 3,S2G,752 tons w’crc 
obtained from S, 024,200 tons of ore. The market 
value of the metal was £12,703,950. In 1S74, the 
total iron oro production of the United Kingdom, of 
which returns were received, amounted to 1-LS44,93G 
tons, of the value of £7,313,140. The most import- 
ant ore is the ferruginous shale, or impure argil- 
laceous carbonate of iron, which occurs in connection 
with every coal-field in Britain. The brown and 
red hrematite, associated with the oldest Pah-eozoic 
rocks, y-ield also a large amount of metallic iron. 

Tin is obtained from only two counties — Corn- 
wall and Devon. In 1S74 the produce was 9724 
tons of metallic tin, worth £1,0S4,0S1. 

Copper is principally obtained from the same two 
counties. There are about 120 different mines, 
which produced, in 1S74, 7S,521 tons of ore, yielding 
49S1 tons of metallic copper, worth £447, S91. In 
1SG0 there was a yield of 13,789 tons of ore, pro- 
ducing 935 tons of metal, worth £100, G91, chiefly 
from the counties of Lancaster, Cacrmarthen, and 
Anglesey, very small quantities being supplied from 
mines in Cumberland, Chester, Cardigan, and the 
Isle of Man. 

Lead and Silver are obtained from the same ore 
from numerous mines in l’akeo/.oic districts. The 
most productive English mines arc in Nurthumbcr- 
| laud, Durham, Cumberland, York, and Derby, in 
1 Shropshire, and in Cornwall and Devon. Small 
( quantities are obtained in Somerset, Westmoreland, 
Stafford, and Chester. All the Silurian counties of 
Wales contain mines. Thu Isle of Man yields nearly 
3000 tons of ore. In Scotland, the most productive 
mines aro at Wanloeklicad and Leadhills ; Argylc, 
l*ci til, and Kirkcudbright also supply small quanti- 
ties. The total amount of ore raised in 1S74 was 
7G,151 tons, yielding 5S,751 tons of metal, worth 
£1,29S,403. From this there were separated 509, 55S 
ounces of silver, worth £127,389. 

Line is obtained from Cornwall and Devon, 
Cardigan and North Wales, Derby, Cumberland, 
and the Isle of -Man. The produce in 1S74 avas 
G,S30 tons of ore, valued at £4$, 195. The metallic 
i tine obtained from this amounted to about >4-170 
l>ns, valued at £100,773. 

s Sulphur Ores (iron pyrites) were raised in different 
dots of G. B , chiefly in Cornwall, to the extent, in 
4S74, of 5G,20S tons, worth £38,220. 

The following minerals are also raised in Cornwall, 
viz., arsenic, manganese, gossan, nickel, silver- 
lopper, fluor-spar, and wolfram. 

Salt occurs in Cheshire, Worcestershire, Staffbrd- 
liire, and Ireland : produce (1S74) 2,300,507 tons. 

The mineral produce of G. B. amounted in 1S74 
o £57,S39.097. 

Physical Geography . — The physical features of a 
ountry are intimately connected until its geological 
tructurc. The older Palaiozoie rocks produce inoun- 
linous regions, intersected with deep and narrow 
alleys. The newer strata seldom rise to a great 
eight. Their high lands are rounded undula- 
;ons of the strata, except wliero igneous rocks aro 
(traded, and the valleys are broad aud shallow. In 
i-otland, we have, consequently, two extensive moun- 
inous districts, occupied chiefly with rocks of 
durian age, and an intervening valley filled up with 
vd Red fcjaudstono and Carboniferous measures. 
I)c northern mountain region is intersected by the 
deat Glen, which is a fissured anticlinal axis in 
to Silurian strata. It is difficult to group the 
ri cl 


mountains in this district. The Grampians from 
Aberdeen to Argyle shew tho most marked linear 
arrangement ; the greatest eminence in this ranee 
is Ben Lawors (3945 feet). Between tho Grampians 
and the Great Glen a succession of great eminences 
occur, tho highest of which, and tie culminating 
point of tho whole British Isles, is Ben Nevis (4400 
feet). To the north of the valley of the Caledonian 
Canal, tho region is a confused mass of mountains, 
reaching in Ben Attow a height of 4000 feet. 
Caithness consists of plains of undulating sandstone, 
covered with drift ; the headlands and sea-cliffs in 
this county arc bold and striking. The coast-lino 
of tho Palmozoic region of the north of Scotland is 
repeatedly broken by numerous and large friths or 
sea-lochs, and the interior abounds in picturesque 
lakes. The Silurians of tho south of Scotland form 
an extensive mountain range crossing the island 
from St Abb’s Head to Stranraer. Tho rocks aro 
less indurated than in the north, and the scenery 
is consequently not so wild. The mountains have 
generally broad flattened forms, intersected by deep 
pastoral glens, which widen out into broader valleys 
and dales. The principal heights are HartfeU 
(2790 feet) and Black Larg (2890 feet). The great 
central valley of Scotland embraces the basins of 
the Clyde, Forth, and Tay. It contains several 
tracts of rich table-land, and is frequently broken 
through by igneous rocks, chiefly trappean, which 
project into bold and picturesque hills. 

England and Wales, in the Cambrian and Silurian 
districts, have the same mountainous character as 
similar districts in Scotland; but as so much of 
England is occupied with newer strata, it may 
be considered on tho whole ns a level country-, 
traversed by ridges of varying elevation, which 
form tho water-sheds of the country. Tho range, 
beginning with the Cheviot Hills, is continued 
from tho borders of Scotland southwards, as tho 
Pennine range, through Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Wcstmorelancl, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, 
to the middle of Derbyshire ; it varies in height 
from 1209 to 3000 feet, reaching its highest 
summit in Crossfcll, Cumberland, which is 33S3 feet 
high. The band of Lias and Oolite, extending from 
T orkshire to Dorset, forms a tortuous range of 
table-land, rising sometimes into hills to tho height 
of 1500 feet, and throughout its course presenting 
generally a bold escarpment to tho west, and having 
a gentle slope to the east. To tho west of this 
range of table-land aro the valleys of the York- 
shire Ouse, the Trent, and the Severn ; on tho 
cast, the Great Ouse and tho upper portion of tho 
Thames. Beyond these two rivers, tho country 
rises into a range of low chalk-liills, which follow 
the cretaceous strata from Norfolk to Wilts, 
dividing with the strata into three ranges, two of 
which take an easterly- direction tlirough Sussex 
and Surrey and Kent, bordering the Wealden strata, 
and forming the South and North Downs. Devon 
aud Cornwall aro mountainous, from tho intrusion 
of granite aud other igneous rocks through tho 
Pal.-cozoic strata. 

Tho details of tho phy-sical geography arc given 
under tho names of tho several counties, lakes, 
rivers, &c. 

Climate . — The climate of G. B. derives its peculiar 
character from the insular situation of tho country, 
taken in connection with tho prevailing direction of 
tho winds. It is mild and equable in a remarkable 
degree, the winters being considerably warmer, and 
the summers colder than at places within the samo 
parallels of latitude. For at least three months, 
tho mean monthly temperature ranges between 
50 o, 0 and G0°'0 ; for other tlirco months it continues 
about G0 o, 0, or occasionally- a little higher, seldom 
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more than three degrees ; and for the remaining 
six months it ordinarily ranges between 36°'0 and 
4S°'0. Since the Reports of the Registrar-general 
clearly prove that the temperature most conducive 
to health is between 50°'0 and 60°'0, it follows that, 
as far as concerns temperature, the climate of G. B. 
is one of the healthiest in the world. 

As appears from data furnished by the Reports of 
the English and Scottish Meteorological Societies, 
the mean temperature of England is 49°'5, and 
of Scotland 47°'5. The mean temperatures of the 
following places, arranged according to the lati- 
tude, have been deduced from the same sources : 
Guernsey, 50°'2; Truro, 51°'3; Ventnor, SR'S; 
Barnstaple, 50°'8; Aldershott, 49°'4; Greenwich, 
49°'5; Bedford, 49°'3; Derby, 4S°'8; Liverpool, 
48°'9 ; Manchester, 48°'0 ; Isle of Man, 47°-8 ; 
Scarborough, 47°'0 ; Milne-Graden (Berwick), 4G°'8 ; 
Dalkeith, 4G°'9 ; Rothesay, 47°'S ; Greenock, 47°'9 ; 
Arbroath, 4G°'G ; Culloden, 4G 0, 8 ; Tongue, 46°-5 ; 
Sandwick (Orkney), 45°'G ; and Brcssay (Shetland), 
45°'3. There is thus a difference of fully six 
degrees between Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, and 
Shetland. As this difference is chiefly attributable 
to the difference of their latitudes, it follows, that 
it will become greater as the force of the sun’s rays 
increases ; and hence, while the winter temperatures 
are respectively 42’ - 2 and 39 3 *5, the summer tempera- 
tures are G1°'S and 53°'4. A pretty regular decrease 
of temperature, with an increase of latitude, will be 
observed, particiflarly if the places on the west 
side of the 'island be regarded as a distinct series 
by themselves. It will appear, on examination, that 
the temperatures of places on the west are about 
a degree in excess of those of places in the same 
latitudes, but at some distance from the Atlantic. 
In winter, the differences between the west and the 
other parts of tho country, are still greater. Thus, 
whilst the winter temperature of Truro is 45°'0 ; 
Guernsey, 4T'8 ; Ventnor and Barnstaple, 42°'2 ; 
Isle of Man, 41”'8 ; Liverpool, 40°'G ; and Greenock, 
and the whole of the west coast of Scotland as far 
as Shetland, 39°'5— that of Greenwich is 37°'9 ; Not- 
tingham, 37°'3 ; York, 37°'l ; Scarborough, 3S”'8 ; 
Dalkeith, 37°'0 ; Arbroath, 37°'l ; and Culloden, 38°'2. 

Tho south-west winds are the most prevalent 
throughout the year, except in April and May, 
when they give place to the north-east winds. 
The notoriously dry and parching character of the 
latter render them very deleterious to health. On 
the other hand, the south-west winds, coming from 
the Atlantic, are moist and genial, and it is on their 
greater frequency — being, as compared with the 
north-east, m the proportion of two to one — that 
the salubrity of the climate in a great measure 
depends. 

In those districts of England where hills do not 
interfere, the annual rainfall is about 25 inches, and in 
similar parts of Scotland about 28 inches ; but these 
amounts, which may be considered as the minimum 
falls, are variously increased by proximity to hills, 
according as the place is situated m the east or west 
of the island, ■viewed in relation to the direction of 
the wind which brings the rain, and by its lying to 
the wind or lee side of these hills. Since it is the 
south-west winds which bring the rain, tho heaviest 
falls take place among the hills in the west of the 
country ; and it may be here observed that, in the 
west, where there are no hills lying to the north- 
west, west, or Bouth-west, the annual rainfall is 
about tho minimum. The annual rainfall in Corn- 
wall, Wales, Cumberland, and the West Highlands, 
may be estimated at from 45 to 65 inches. In some 
places, however, this amount is far exceeded. At 
Scathwaite, in Cumberland, for instance, the rainfall 
is truly tropical, the moan annual amount being 127 
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inches; m 1861, it was 182 inches; and in the month 
of November of that year the enormous quantity of 
35-41 inches fell at this station. At Tyndrum in 
Perthshire, 134'5 inches fell in 1861 ; and at this 
place, and among the Arrochar Hills, the monthly 
rainfall is occasionally between 20 and 30 inches. 

Natural History .— The natural history of G." B. 
corresponds generally with that of continental 
Europe (q. v.). Very few species, either of plants 
or animals, are peculiar to Great Britain. The 
flora of the greater part of the island most nearly 
resembles that of Germany; but in the south of 
England there is, as might be expected, a closer 
correspondence with that of the north-west of 
France; and some plants found in the Channel 
Islands and on the French coast appear nowhere 
in Britain but in the south-west of England. Tho 
mountains of Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland 
have a vegetation resembling that of Scandinavia 
more than that of the mountains of Central or 
Southern Europe. The state of the case is much 
the same as to tho fauna. There are, however, 
many remarkable instances both of plants and 
animals, which, from these apparent relations to 
continental Europe, might be expected in G. B., and 
which are not indigenous to it. As examples, may 
be mentioned, among plants, tho Norway spruce, 
and among animals, the lemming, both common in 
Scandinavia. The progress of civilisation and of 
cultivation has completely banished from G. B. 
many of the animals which were once numerous, as 
bears, wolves, &c. But on the contrary, many plants 
which were unquestionably introduced by man, 
have become thoroughly naturalised. 

Ethnology . — The present population of the island 
of G. B. is the result of successive waves of immi- 
gration and conquest. When the Romans invaded 
Britain (54n.c.), the inhabitants were Celtic; and 
they continued to be essentially so until the 5th 
and 6th centuries, when — the Romans having pre- 
viously retired— the level jiarts of the country wero 
gradually overrun and subdued by German tribes 
from the opposite coasts. Then followed invasions 
of Danes and other Scandinavian nations, and 
lastly the Norman Conquest. As the Normans, 
however, were originally from Scandinavia, they 
cannot be considered as adding any new ethno- 
logical element ; so that the inhabitants of England 
(excepting Wales) and of the Lowlands of Scotland 
may be considered as sprung from an amalgamation 
of the original Celtic with German and Scandinavian 
blood, the latter having predominated so as to 
determine tho language, institutions, and character 
of the resulting race. Wales and the Highlands 
of Scotland are still inhabited by representatives 
of the ancient Celtic tribes. See Welsh Lan- 
guage and Literature ; Scotland ; Piers ; Ire- 
land ;" Celtic Nations ; Britannia ; and Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Notwithstanding the union of the two kingdoms 
into which the island was once divided, the distinc- 
tion, for certain purposes, is still kept up. England 
(including Wales), the larger and southern division, 
extends as far north as the parallel of 55° 48', the 
boundary-line running between Berwick-on-Tweed 
and the Solway Firth (see Border, The) ; its 
greatest length is about 400, and its greatest breadth 
about 320 miles. Area, about 58,300 square' miles.* 
England resembles to some extent a triangle in 
shape, its southern shore forming the broad base, 
and its east and west coasts gradually approaching 
until the apex is reached at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Scotland occupies the northern part of the island ; 
its greatest length (from the Midi of Galloway 
to Dunnot Head) is about 287 miles; its greatest 
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breadth (from Peterhead to Ardnamurchan Point) 
about 182 miles ; elsewhere, however, the breadth 
is much less. Between Alloa, on the Forth, ^ and 
Dumbarton, on the Clyde, it is only S3 miles ; 
between the head of Loch Broom, on the west 
coast, and of Dornoch Firth, on- the cast, only 
26 miles; and north of Inverness, the average 
breadth does not exceed 70 miles. The entire area 
is about 31,300 square miles. The greater part 
of the surface of Scotland hi irregularly distributed 
into mountain and valley, _ a very small propor- 
tion spreading into lovel plains. Tho eastern coast 
forms a waving, continuous, and rarely broken 
lino ; but tho western is extremely irregular, being 
deeply indented with bays and arms of tho sea, 
and exhibiting steep promontories and mountainous 
islands. The wliolo 'country is physically divided 
into Highlands and Lowlands — tho former compre- 
hending tho north-west, avest, and central portions ; 
tho latter, generally speaking, tho cast coast, and 
tho country south of the Forth and Clyde. 

Islands . — The island of G. B. is surrounded by 
the Isle of Man, Anglesey, tho Scilly Isles, the 
Islo of Wight, tho outlying Channel Islands, the 
Shetland Isles, tho Orkneys, and tho Hebrides, 
each having generally a mainland encircled by 
small islands and rocks, bare or scantily covered, 
which sea-fowls inhabit, fishermen in their boats 
visit, and sliophcrds sometimes dwell in during 
summer. Tho coast against the North Sea has 
few islands, except Thanct, Slieppey, and some 
lowlands, which arc isolated at high water. Coquet, 
Staples, Holy Island, May Island, Inclikcith, and 
Inchcolm, are tho only ones inhabited. Tho 
Orkneys and tho Shetlands lie to the north. St 
Michael, Looe, and the Islo of Wight, aro tho only- 
islands on the south coast, except those sometimes 
connected with the land, and the Channel Islands 
off tho coast of Normandy. All the other islands 
lie on tho west coast, extending from tho Scilly 
Isles, through Anglesey and Man, to the Island of 
Lowis. According to the census of 1S51, there were 
about 500 of these islands and rocks, of which only 
175 wero inhabited; but in 1SG1 a more careful 
enumeration was made, when it was ascertained 
that Scotland alone had 787, of which ISO were 
inhabited. Tho number belonging to England was 
not stated. 

For administrative purposes, G. B,, with its 
surrounding islands (excepting tho Channel Islands 
and tho Islo of Mau, which aro under peculiar 
jurisdiction), is divided into S-l counties or shires. 
Tho following tables exhibit their several areas and 
populations : 


ENGLAND, 


Countlci. 

Arc a In 

Stab Acre*. 

Inhablicl 

llouici, 

IhM 

Population, 

1ST! 

Population, 

lfJl. 


295,582 

30,503 

146,256 

135,265 


‘151,-10 

39,612 

196,445 

176.103 

Buckingham, . 

466,032 

37.162 

ni.sio 

166,597 

Cambridge, . . 

525,162 

40,091 

180,363 

170,050 


■707,078 

110,713 

561.131 

505,153 

Cornwall, . . 

873,000 

73,956 

362,098 

369,323 

Cumberland, . 

1,001, '.'73 

44,069 

220,215 

205,293 


G58.803 

78,530 

380,538 

339,377 


1,657,160 

105,175 

COO, 814 

554,531 


G32.025 

39,401 

193,541 

188, C51 

Durham, . . 

G22.47G 

114, CSS 

GS5.045 

509,018 


1.0GO.549 

92,359 

4CC.427 

404,614 

Gloucester, . . 

805,102 

102,347 

534,320 

485,502 

Ilorcford, 4 . . 

531,823 

26,380 

125,364 

123,659 

Hertford, . . 

891, HI 

39,330 

192,725 

173,294 

Huntingdon, 

229,544 

14,031 

G3.G72 

G4,297 


1,039,419 

151,171 

847,507 

733,675 

Lancaster, . . 

1,219,221 

530,431 

2,818,904 

2,428,744 

Luccwtcr, . . 

514, IG4 

58,559 

263,764 

237,402 


1,775,457 

91,119 

43G.1G3 

411,997 

Middlesex, . . 

180,130 

321,021 

2,538,882 

2,205,711 

M on m nn tli, . . 

3G8>399 

35,488 

105,331 

174, G70 
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England — continued. 


Countlci. 

Area In 
Stat. Acrei. 

Inhabited 

Homes, 

1871. 

Population, 

1871. 

Population, 

liCI. 

Norfolk, . . . 
Northampton, . 
Northumberland, 
Nottingham, . 
Oxford, . - . 
Etutland, . . 
Salop, . . . . 
Somerset, . . 
Southampton, . 
Stnfford, . . . 
Suffolk, , • . 
Surrey, . . . 
Sussex, • . . 
Warwick, . . 
Westmoreland, . 
Wilts, » . . 
Worcester, . . 
York, E. Riding, 
if City, . . 
tr N. Riding, 
ti W. Riding, 

Total of England, 

1,354,301 
030,358 
1,249,299 
526,076 
472,717 
95,805 
826,055 
1,047,220 
1,070,216 
723, 4C8 
947, C81 
478,792 
93G,911 
563,946 
485,432 
865,092 
472,165 
768,419 
2,720 
1,350,121 
1,709,307 

99,599 
51,970 
62,415 
68,604 
37,837 
4,772 
50,766 
92,105 
98,172 
1077*487 
76,496 
ICS, 109 
75,200 
131,775 
12,G74 
54,821 
70,034 
56,430 
9,141 
58,539 
382,787 

433,511 
243, 89G 
386,959 

319.956 

177.956 
22,070 

248, 0G4 
463,412 
543,837 
857,333 
348,479 
1,090,270 
417,407 
633,902 
G5,005 
257,202 
338,848 
269,505 
43,796 
291,589 
1,831,223 

433,422 
227,727 
343, 02S 
- 393,784 
172,260 
21,831 
240,876 
444,725 
481,495 
746,584 
336,271 
830,685 
3C3,G48 
561,723 
60,809 
219,445 
307, C01 
210,359 
40,377 
214,801 
1,507,511 

32,590,397 

4,008,877 

21,437, G8S 

IS, 9 19,930 


"Wales. 


Counties. 

Area In 
Slat. Acre*. 

Inhabited 

llautci, 

1671. 

Population, 

1871. 

Population, 

1SG1. 

Anglesey, . 

Brecon, . • 

Cardlgnn, 

Caermarthcn, • 

Caernarvon, . 
Denbigh, . • 

I lint, • » • 

Glamorgan, . 
Merioneth, 
Montgomery, 
Pembroke, 

Radnor, . , 

Total of Wales 

193,453 
4C0.153 
413,387 
GOG, 331 
370,273 
386,052 
184,905 
547,494 
3S5.291 
483,323 
401, G91 
272 12? 

12,175 

12.G44 

1G.482 

24.C03 

23,303! 

22,309 

10,G2G 

73,4001 

10,159 

13.93C 

19,568 

4,941 

50,919 
69,904 
73,488 
110,944 
106,122 
104, 2GC 
70,245 
396,010 
47,369 
07,789 
91,936 
25,428 

54,546 

51,627 

72,255 

111,757 

95,GGS 

100,862 

09,870 

317,751 

3S.8SS 

07,075 

96,093 

23,403 

4,731,480 

250,155 

1,210,420 

1,111.705 


Scotland. 


Countlci. 

Area in 

Elat. Acre*. 

Inhabited 

nou.es, 

1571. 

Population, 

1571. 

Population, 

Itci. 

Aberdeen, . • 
Argylo, . . . 

Ayr 

Banff, . , . . 
Berwick, • • 
Bute, ...» 
Caithness . . 

Clackmannan, . 
Dumbarton, • 

Dumfries • • 

Edinburgh, 

Elgin or Moray, 

rife 

Forfar, . • . 
Haddington, . 
Inverness . . 
Kincardine, 
Kinross, . * • 
Kirkcudbright ) 
(Stowartry), ) 
Lanark, . . • 
Linlithgow, . . 
Nairn, ... 
Orkney & Shot- \ 
land, , . . / 
Peebles, . . • 

Renfrew, . . 
Ross & Cromarty, 
Roxburgh, . , 
Selkirk, . « • 
Stirling, . . . 
Sutherland, . . 

Wlgton, . . , 

Total of Scotland 

1,260,625 
2,083,126 
735,202 
439,219 
297,161 
143.997 
455, 70S 
31,876 
172, G77 
703,946 
234, 92G 
340,000 

328.427 
5C9,S40 
170,142 

2,723,501 
248, 2S4 
49,812 

G10,343 

CC8,8G8 

81,114 

137,600 

59S,72G 

227,869 

1,GG4,G90 

102.428 
2,016,375 

428,494 
ICG, 624 
29 S, 579 
1,207,188 
327,906 

34.5S9 

13,497 

2G,79S 

11,003 

G.491 

2,433 

7,474 

3,316 

7,G3S 

13.G4G 

27,85G 

8,452 

27,056 

25.G63 

7,179 

16,575 

G.GCl 

1,517 

7,457 
. 47,962 
6,255 
2,029 

11,935 

2,187 

22,134 

13,551 

15,713 

7,829 

1,741 

13,275 

4,914 

C,739 

244.G03 
75.G79 
200,809 
02,023 
SG,48G 
16,977 
39,992 
23,747 
5S,S57 
74,808 
328,379 
43.G12 
1G0.735 
237, 5G7 
37,771 
S7,531 
, 34,G30 

7,19S 
41,859 ' 

763,339 

40,9G5 

10,225 

G2.8S2 
12,330 
127, 7GS 
216,947 
SO, 955 
53,974 
14,005 
98,218 
24,317 
3S.830 

221,380 
S0.995 
19S.959 
59,23 4 
36, GH 
1G.16S 
41.21G 

21.449 
52,035 
75,877 

273,869 

42,092 

154,555 

204,305 

37,623 

87,433 

34.461 

7,975 

42,430 

631,530 

3S.S15 

10,005 

G4.094 

11.4GS 

133,511 

177,407 

81.2S0 

54,109 

10.449 
91,926 
25,205 
42,038 

19,496,133 

412,185 

3,300,018 (3,001,251 


Tub United Kingdom or Great Britain and 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ireland is, since the union of Ireland, the full 
official designation of the country more generally 
known as Great Britain, Britain, or the United 
Kingdom. In addition to the home territories, 
G. B. possesses a multitude of dependencies scattered 


over every part of the globe, and constituting * an 
empire on which the snn never sets.’ 

The following tables exhibit the extent and 
population of the several constituent parts of this 
empire, according to the latest available accounts : 


UNITED KINGDOM. 



Area in 

Population according to tho Cent ns of 


MUc*. 

182L 

1821. 

1811. 

1851. 

1801. 

1871. 

Great Britain— 

England, . . 

Wales, • • . 

Scotland, • • . 

50,923 
7,397 
. 30,462 

li, 281, 883 
718,353 
2,091,621 

13,090,623 

806,274 

2,364,366 

15,002,443 

911,705 

2,620,184 

16,921,888 

1,005,721 

2,888,742 

18,949,930 

1,111,795 

3,061,251 

21,495,131 
1,217,1 35 
3,360,018 

Ireland, • • 

Islands— 

Guernsey, &c., . • 

Jersey, . 

Man, . , • , 

Army, Navy, &c., . 

8S,781 

32,481 

50 

62 

233 

14,081,762 

6,801,827 

20,827 

28,600 

40,081 

307,790 

16,261,183 

7,767,401 

26,128 

36,582 

41,000 

.277,017 

18,534,332 

8,175,124 

28,521 

47,544 

47,975 

216,079 

20,816,351 

6,551,970 

33,719 
57,020 
52,387 
225, 91C 

23,122,976 

5,792,055 

35,362 

56,078 

52,339 

276,900 

26,072,284 

5,411,416 

33,969 
56,627 
54,042 „ 
229,000 

Total, . 

121,656 

21,280,887 

21,409,311 

27,013,575 

27,737,363 

29,334,710 



COLONIES AND TOUEIGN POSSESSIONS. 


Colonies. 


Area In Sn. 
Mile*. 


Population, tan. 


India, • . . . . 

910,853 

151,146,516 

Straits Settlements, .... 

1,225 

307,951 

Ceylon, ...... 

24,454 

2,405,287 

Mauritius, ..... 

708 

310,042 

Labuan, ..... 

45 

4,898 

Hong Kong, ..... 

32 

124,103 

Australia— 



New South Wales, . 

323,437 

503,981 

Victoria 

86,831 

729,654 

South Australia, 

383,328 

185, G2G 

Western Australia, , ' . 

978,000 

25,084 

Queensland, .... 

678,000 

115,507 

Tasmania, 

2G,215 

100,705 

New Zealand, .... 

105,259 

256,393 

Fiji Islands, 

8,034 

148,140 

Falkland Islc«, .... 

7,600 

811 

Natal, 

16,145 

250.352 

Cape of Good Hope, . 

200, G10 

566.158* 

St Helena 

47 

G,444 

Gold Coast, ..... 

6,000 

400,070 

Sierra Lcono, 

4CS 

38,936 

Gambia, 

21 

14,190 

North America — 



Dominion of Canada, consisting of 



Ontario, 

121, 2G0 

2,001,004 

Quebec, 

210,020 

1,389,475 

New Brunswick, . . 

27,105 

285,777 

Nova Scotia, .... 

18,660 

387,800 

British Columbia, . 

213,000 

40,000$ 

Manitoba, 

14,340 

11,063 

Prince Edward Island, . . 

2,173 

94,021 

Newfoundland, .... 

40,200 

146,5361 

Bermuda, 

24 

12,121 

Honduras, ..... 

33,500 

25,635 

West India Islands — 



Bahamas 

3,021 

39,162 

Turk's Island 

420 

4,723 

Jamaica, 

6,400 

500,154 

Virgin Islands, .... 

57 

6,651 

St Christopher, .... 

303 

28,169 

Nevis, 

50 

11,735 

Antigua, 

183 

35,157 

Montserrat, ..... 

47 

8,693 

Dominica, ..... 

291 

27,178 

St Lucia, ..... 

250 

31,610 

St Vincent, .... 

131 

35,688 

Barbadocs, ..... 

166' 

162,042 

Grenada, 

133 

38,423 

Tobago, 

97 

17,054 

Trinidad, 

1,754 

309,638 

British Guiana, . , 

76,000 

193,491 

Gibraltar, 

1| 

25,216 

Malta 

115 

149,084 


Most of the subjects which enter into a complete 
account of the United Kingdom are treated under 
separate heads. . We can only afford space hero for 
the following brief indications of a general kind : 


Agriculture . — The soil of G. B. is almost exclu- 


* In 18C5. J la 1800. § In 1870. 


sively devoted to the production of the two primary 
neeessities of society — bread-stuffs (chiefly wheat, 
barley, and oats), and grass, roots, &c., as food for 
domestic animals. For this purpose, both the soil 
and the climate are admirably suited. M'Culloeh 
estimated the number of acres in England under 
grain crops in 1852 — 1853 at 61 millions (wheat, 3 
millions ; barley, 1 ; oats and rye, 2 ; beans and 
peas, -J), and the total produce at 271- milliou 
quarters — value £37,000,000. The produce of 
potatoes, turnips, rape, and clover is estimated at 
£26,000,000. The annual valuo of the pastures and 
meadow-hay [is immense. In 1857, according to 
the careful statistics collected by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, there were in 
Scotland 3,556,572 acres under rotation, the chief 
crops being grass and hay, 1,459,805 acres; oats, 
938,613 acres, yielding 32,750,763 bushels ; wheat, 
223,152, yielding 6,154,986 bushels ; barley, 198,387, 
yielding G, 564, 429 bushels; turnips, 476,691 acres, 
yielding 6,690,109 tons; potatoes, 139,819 acres, 
yielding 430,408 tons. The live-stock amounted 
to 6,989,308 — viz., 185,409 horses, 974,437 cattle, 
5,683,168 sheep, and 146,354 swine. The total extent 
of land returned in 1874 as being under all kinds of 
crops, hare fallow, and grass was 31,266,919 acres in 
Great Britain, 15,752,187 acres in Ireland, 94,100 
acres in the Isle of Man, 18,436 (1873) acres in the 
island of Jersey, and 11,678 acres in the islands of 
Guernsey, Alderney, &c., making a total for the 
United Kingdom of 47,143,320 acres. The total 
acreage of land returned as under cultivation in 
Great Britain has been larger in'each year since the 
returns were first collected from all occupiers of 
land in 1868. The live-stock in the United King- 
dom in 1874 was as follows : The number of horses 
included in the agricultural returns was 1,847,148 ; 
in Great Britain, only horses used for agriculture, 
unbroken horses, and marcs kept solely for breed- 
ing, are included in the returns ; by adding 915,000 
for the estimated number of all descriptions of 
horses, we find the total number of horses in tho 
United Kingdom to he 2,860,000. The total num- 
ber of cattle returned for tho United Kingdom in 
1874 was 10,281,036; of sheep tho total number 
was 34,837,597 ; and of pigs, 3,557,354. Of these 
numbers of live-stock, Great Britain (exclusive of 
the islands) possessed 2,225,000 horses, and Ire- 
land 525,770 ; giving a proportionate number, per 
100 acres of land under cultivation, of 7-1 in Great 
Britain, and 34 in Ireland. Of cattle of all lands 
there were 6,125,491 in Great Britain, or 19ffi per 
100 acres ; and 4,118,113, or 26-1 per 100 acres, in 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ireland. Sheep numbered 30,313,941, or 97-0 per Britain, exclusive of those kept by cottagers and. in 
100 acres, in Great Britain, and not more than towns; and 1,096,494, or 7-0 per 100 acres, in Ireland. 
4,437,613, or 28-2 per 100 acres, in Ireland. There Manufactures . — The following table exhibits the 
were 2,422,832 pigs, or 7-7 per 100 acres, in Great condition of the textile manufactures : 




1 S33. 

1650. 

Cotton, 

1,819 

1,932 

"Woollen, 

1,322 

1,497 

Worsted, 

41G 

501 

Flax, 

392 

393 

Silk, 

2GS 

277 

Total, 

4,217 

4, COO 



The jute trade is rapidly rising into importance, For other great branches of industry, see Ikon, 
especially in Scotland. In 18G1 there were 3G ; in Pater, Pottery, &c. 

18GS, 41; and in 1S75, 110 juto factories in the Imports and Exports . — The following table ex- 
United Kingdom ; and the total number of persons, kibits the value of the imports and exports for the 
male and female, employed in this manufacture in years 1857, 1858, 18G1, and 1S75: 

1875 was 37,920. 


Imports 

(British Troduce, 

Exports, (Foreign and Colonial Produce, 


Total Exports, 


Total Imports and Exports, . 


The chief imports are raw cotton, corn and flour, 
sugar, wool, silk manufactures, and tea ; the chief 
exports aro cotton manufactures, woollen and 
worsted manufactures, iron and steel, linen manu- 
factures, coals and culm, and machinery. 

Gold and Silver Bullion and Specie . — The com- 
puted real valuo of the gold and stiver bullion and 
spccio brought into the United Kingdom in 1S5S 
was £29,493,190; in 1S59, £.T7,070,15G ; in 1SG0, 
£22,97S,19G; and in 1SG1, £18,747,045. Of this 
quantity, Australia sent by far the most — viz., in 
185S, £9,0GG,2S9 ; 1859, £8,027,854; 1SG0, £G,719,S57; 
and 18G1, £G,331,82S. Mexico, South America, and 
the West Indies were tho next largest exporters ; 
then tho United States and France. The exports 
from tho United Kingdom during tho same period 
were— 185S, £19,G2S,87G; 1859, £35,GS8,803; 1SG0, 
£25, 534, 70S; 1SG1, £20,811,048. The declared real 
value of gold and silver bullion and specie imported 
into the United Kingdom during the year 1S71 
was— gold, £21,013,005; silver, £1G, 527,322; total, 
£3S,140,327 ; exported— gold, £20,G9S,275; silver, 
£13,002,396; total, £33,700,071. Tho declared real 
value of such bullion and spccio imported during 
tho year 1875 was as follows — gold, £23,100,834 ; 
silver, £10,123,955 ; total, £33,224,789 ; exported 
—gold, £18,810,42G ; silver, £8,90G,72G ; total, 
£27,717,152. 

Shaping. — G. B. had, in 18G1 (exclusive of river- 
steamers), 19.2SS registered sailing-vessels, with 
an aggregate burden of 3,918,511 tons, and 997 
steamers, carrying 441, 1S4 tons, making together 
20,285 vessels, of 4,359,095 tons burden, and em- 
ploying, exclusivo of masters, 171,957 seamen. 
During the same year, thero were built and regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom 11SG vessels, 215 of 
them steam, of an aggregate burden of 310,900 tons. 
The total tonnage of vessels entering and clearing 
British ports in 18G1 was 2G, 595, 041 tons, 21,924, 9S3 
tons representing cargoes, the rest being in ballast. 
Tho coast trade of G. B. during tho same year 
amounted to 17,335,235 tons, all but 93,000 tons 
68 


1FS7. 

IMS. 

1S01. 

IS‘5. 

£187,844,441 

122,000,107 

24,103,194 

£1G4,5S3,B32 

110,008,750 

23,174,023 

£217, 351, SSI 
125,115,133 
35,094,297 

£373,941,123 
223,494,570 
45, 462,19S 

£116,174,301 

£139,782,779 

£100,800,430 

£2GS, 836,768 

£334,018,745 

£304,3GS,G11 

£378,101,311 

£042,837,893 


being carried by British ships. In 1871, the 
number of registered sailing-vessels engaged in tho 
home trade was 11,S3S, employing 41,82S men, and 
their tonnage was 777, 1S5. The number of steam- 
vessels, exclusive of river steamers, in the same 
trade was 1191; men, 12,013; tons, 195,125. The 
number of sailing-vessels engaged in foreign trade 
was, in the samo year, 300, with 57G7 men, and an 
aggregate of 157,904 tons ; and of steam-vessels, 
1UGG, with 40,323 men, and an aggregate of 930,914 
tons. It ■null be seen that the merchant navy is 
availing itself, to a large degree, of’ steam-power. 
A parliamentary return issued in 1870, shews that 
during the year preceding, the total number of sea- 
men employed on board British ships, registered in 
the United Kingdom, was 202,477 ; of these, 20,2G3 
were foreigners. 

Itailwags . — Tho total length of lines open for 
traffic in tho United Kingdom in 18G0 was 10,433 
miles. During the year, 1G3,435,G7S passengers 
travelled, of whom 20,625,851 were first class, 
49,041,S14 second class, and 93, 70S, 013 third class. 
The amount of money derived from these travellers 
was — first class, £3,170,935; second class, £3,944,713; 
third class, £4,1G2,487. Luggage, mails, &c., brought 
up the receipts from passenger-traffic to £13,0S3,75G. 
Tho goods-traffic in tho same year amounted to 
£14,GS0,8GG, making a total income of £27,76G,G22. 
The total amount invested in railways by shares 
and loans in 1858 was £325,375,507, on which was 
paid interest to the total amount of £G,G53,1GG 
Tho average rato of dividend on the ordinary share 
capital over the whole kingdom in 185S was 3-06 
per cent.; tho proportion per cent, of expenditure 
to total receipts in I860 was 47. In 1860, tho 
rolling-stock of the various companies consisted of 
5S01 locomotives, 15,070 carriages of all kinds, 
and 180,574 wagons. At tho end of 1874 thero 
were 10,448 miles of railway open for traffic — 
shewing an addition since I860 of G015 miles. 
Of this entire length 11,622 miles belonged to 
England and Wales ; to Scotland, 2609 ; ' and to 

































GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ireland, 2127. To the total capital paid up, Eng- 
land and Wales contributed £508,720,097 ; Scotland, 
£71,327,140; and Ireland, £29,902,082. In the 
division of total traffic receipts, the sums, read in 
the same order, were £48,144,747 ; £6,234,495 ; and 
£2,522,039. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — The following table 
shews the total amounts of the actual revenue and 
expenditure for the sixteen years from 1S60 to 1S75, 
along with the proportion of receipts and of ex- 
penditure for each person in the United Kingdom : 



Revenue. 

Exfenditued. 


Receipts 
et the 
Exchequer. 

Proportion 
per head of 
Population. 

Fajmenti 
out of the 
Exchequer. 

Proportion 
per head of 
Population. 

13G0, 

£71,080,669 

£ » il 

2 9 10 

£G9,502,289 

£ *. d. 

2 8 8 

1SG1, 

70,283,674 

2 8 11 

72,792,059 

2 10 S 

1862, 

69,674,479 

2 8 3 

71,116,485 

2 9 11 

18G3, 

70,603,561 

2 8 4 

G9, 302.00S 

2 8 2 

18G4, 

70,208,964 

2 7 9 

G7, 056, 286 

2 G 2 

3865, 

70,313,436 

2 7 7 

CG, 462,200 

2 5 4 

1866, 

G7,S12,292 

2 5 7 

G5, 914, 357 

2 4 8 

18C7, 

64,434,568 

2 6 5 

06,780,396 

2 4 0 

1868, 

60,600,218 

2 G 2 

71,230,242 

2 6 7 

1869, 

72,591,991 

75,434,252 

2 7 9 

74,971,816 

2 8 8 

1870, 

2 9 3 

CS, 864,752 

2 4 0 

1871, 

69,945,220 

74,708,314 

2 5 4 

G9, 548, 539 

2 4 3 

1872, 

2 7 3 

71,490,020 

2 5 0 

1873, 

7G,60S,770 

2 8 2 

70,714,448 

2 4 5 

1874, 

1875, 

77,335,657 

2 8 2 

7G,4GG,510 

2 7 7 

74,921,873 

2 G 3 

74,328,040 

2 5 10 


The income of the United Kingdom is derived from 
the various sources of customs, excise, stamps, taxes, 
property and income tax, post-office, &c. The fol- 
lowing are the sums received by the Exchequer from 
these sources during the financial year 1874 — 75 : 
Customs, £19,289,000 ; excise, £27,395,000 ; stamps, 
£10,540,000 ; assessed taxes, £2,440,000 ; income- 
tax, £4,30G,000 ; post-office, £5,670,000 ; telegraphs, 
£1,120,000; crown lands, £385,000 ; miscellaneous, 
£3,776,873. The following are the items of expend- 
iture in the same year : Interest and management 
of debt, £27,094,480 ; army (including abolition of 
purchase), £15,09S,549; navy, £10,G80,404 ; vote 
for the'Ashanteo war service, £125,000; civil list 
and civil charges of all kinds, £14,529,716 ; charges 
for collecting revenue, including the postal and 
telegraph services, £6,799,891. 

National Dclt. — At the end of the financial year 
1875, the national debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted to £720,036,715, of which £714,797,715 


was funded, and £5,239,000 was unfunded. See 

Debt, National. 

Army and Navy. — See British Army; and 
Navy, British. 

Form of Government. — The government of 
G. B. is of the kind known as a ‘Constitutional 
Monarchy,’ in which the sovereign accepts of his 
dignity under an express agreement to abide by 
certain prescribed conditions. See Coronation 
Oath. The sovereignty is hereditary in the family 
of Brunswick, now on the throne, and in the 
person of either a male or a female. The sovereign 
(king or queen) is the directing power in the execu- 
tive of government ; while the legislative function 
is exercised by parliament. Further information 
regarding the British Constitution and Laws will 
be found under the heads Parliament; Ministry ; 
Common Law, Courts op ; Judges, &c. 

Money, Weights , and Measures. See Pound; 
Mint ; Weights and Measures. 

Religion. — The United Kingdom is a Protestant 
state, but all religions — not offensive to public 
or private morals — may be professed, and their 
different forms of worship practised, without inter- 
ference from any quarter whatever. There are two 
churches 1 established ’ by special acts of the legis- 
lature. In England, the established church is 
Episcopal in its government. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, the established church is Presbyterian. 
See Scotland, Church op. According to the 
census returns of 1851 (in the returns of 1861 and 
1871, religious statistics were not included, as the 
government shrank from reopening a subject which 
had formerly given rise to much controversy), the 
number of places of worship, together with the 
sittings provided, in England and Wales, and the 
estimated number of attendants on a particular day, 
were as in the tables below. 

Education. — In England, the chief institutions 
for education are the ancient national universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; the more recent insti- 
tutions of London, Durham, and Lampeter in Wales; 
the classical schools of Eton, Westminster, Win- 
chester, Harrow, Charter-house, and Rugby; Owens 
College, Manchester, and other colleges and schools 
chiefly for physical science ; the various military 
schools; the colleges of the dissenting denomina- 
tions ; the middle-class schools, either started by 
individual teachers, and hence called ‘adventure’ 
schools, or by associated bodies acting as directors, 
to whom the teachers are responsible; and the 
schools of design. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Place* of 
Worship. 

Sitting* 

Provided. 

Estimated 
Number of 
Attendant*. 

Established Church, 

“Wesleyan Methodists (comprising seven distinct Sects), 
Independents or Congregationalism, ...... 

Baptists (comprising six distinct Sects), , . . . 

Calvlnistio Methodists, ........ 

Scottish and Irish Presbyterians, ...... 

Isolated Congregations, ........ 

Roman Catholics, 

Society of Friends, ........ 

Unitarians, .......... 

Latter-day Saints) or Mormons, ....... 

Sandemanians, 

Jews, ......... , 

Brethren, . 

Moravians, * . , . 

New Church, 

Apostolic Church, ......... 

Foreign Protestant, Catholic, and Greet Churches, . • 

14,077 

11,207 

3,244 

2,789 

937 

)G1 

539 

570 

371 

2 29 

222 

6 

53 

132 

32 

50 

32 

1G 

5,317,915 
2,191,298 
1.067,700 
751,343 
250, G78 
86,812 
104,481 
1BG, 111 
91,599 
GO, 554 
30,783 
95G 
8,438 
18,529 
9,305 
12,107 
7,437 
4,457 

3,773,474 

1,385,382 

793,142 

587,978 

180,725 

60,131 

63,572 

305,393 

18,172 

37,156 

18,800 

587 

4,150 

10,414 

7,364 

7,082 

4,908 

2,612 

Established Church, ......... 

Other Dcnominations r 

14,077 

20,390 

5,317,915 

4,894,720 

3,773,474 

3,487,558 

Total, 

34,467 

10,212,635 

7,2G1,032 
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Estimated 

Numbcrof 

Attendant!. 


Established Church, . 

Free Church, 

United Prcsbyterlma, . . 

Reformed Prcabytenan9, 

Original Bcccders, . 

Scotch Episcopalian?, 

Independents or Congregationalists 
Evangelical Union, . . . 

Rnptista, ..... 
■\VcBlcyan Methodists, . . 

Glassitcs or Sandemanians, . 
Notv Church, .... 
Society of Friends, . . • 

Roman Catholics, ... 
Unitarians, .... 
Isolated Congregations, . . 

Moravians, 

.Tetra, 

Mormons, ..... 
Apostolic Church, . . 


Established Church, ... 
Other Denominations, . • , 



For primary education, a national system lias now 
l>een established. Under the Elementary Education 
Act for England, 1S70, a popularly elected school- 
board is established in any district where tlio exist- 
ing schools are deGeient. Schools under the act are 
supported by school-rates and fees, and by parlia- 
mentary grants, varying according to the number 
of pupils, and their proficiency as tested by different 
standards of examination. They are to be open at 
all times to government inspection. It is left to 
the discretion of school-boards to make education 
compulsory. 

Scotland possesses four universities for the higher 
branches of education — viz., those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St Andrews, and Aberdeen, besides a 
variety of minor colleges connected with tho Epis- 
copalian, Free Church, and other non-cstablislicd 
churches. The Scotch Education Act, 1S72, is 
modelled after the English Act, but differs from 
it, by enacting that a school-hoard is to be elected 
in every parish and burgh ; by making it illegal for 
parents to omit educating their children, between 
5 and 13, in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 
by comprehending liigher-class schools. Tlio num- 
ber of day-schools to which annual grants arc mado 
in England and Wales, inspected in lS7*l,was 12,107 ; 
the daily average attendance throughout the year 
was 1,078,759 ; 2,034,007 scholars wore present at 
inspection; 857,011 wero examined; and 50S,232 
passed the prescribed tests. 1432 night-school3 
wore examined, with an average attendance of 48,090 
scholars abovo 12 years of age. On the registers of 
the inspected- schools were 2,497,G02 children, of 
whom 017,910 wero under G years of nge, 1,630,033 
were between 0 and 12, and 229, G59 were above 12. 
In Dec. 1874, there were 20,102 certificated teachers, 
1999 assistant teachers, and 27,321 pupil-teachers. 

History.— Oa the 1st of May 1707, during the 
reign of Queen Anne, tho union of England and 
Scotland was formally accomplished. (For the pre- 
vious history, seo Enolakd and Scotland.) In tho 
latter of these countries, tho terms at first excited 
the utmost dissatisfaction, and even indignation ; 
but tbo progress of time has shewn it to bo one of 
the greatest blessings that either nation could have 
experienced. Tbo last years of Queen Anne’s reign 
wero marked by tbo triumph of tbo Tory party, 
beaded by Harley and St John (Oxford and Boling- 
broke), who kept up a constant intrigue with the 
Pretender, for the purpose of procuring his restora- 
tion. This treachery was defeated by the sudden 
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death of her majesty in 1713. According to tlie Act 
of Settlement, sho was succeeded by the Elector of 
Hanover, who took tlie title of George I. The 
Whigs then regained their ascendency, and, under 
tho guidance of Walpole (q.v.), now rising to emi- 
nence, at once proceeded to impeach the more im- 
portant of tho Tory leaders. Other severities drove 
the more impatient of that party to attempt bringing 
in tbo Pretender by force of arms. In 1715, tlie Earl 
of Mar in Scotland, and the Earl of Derwentwater 
in England, raised the standard of rebellion ; both 
efforts, however, proved abortive, and were speedily 
crushed! Five years later, occurred the frightful 
catastropho luiown as tbo South Sea Bubble, when 
tlio nation was saved from anarchy mainly by 
the exertions of Walpole. The latter now became 
premier and chancellor of the exchequer, and under 
him tlie commerce and manufactures of England 
continued Btcadily to advance, though little improve- 
ment was as yet perceptible either in Scotland or 
Ireland. George I. died in 1727, and was succeeded 
by bis son, Gcorgo II. An attempt was again mado 
by tbo Tories to oust tlie Whigs from power, but 
was frustrated by Walpole, who still continued 
tbo primo mover of public affairs. In 1739, after 
a 'peace of extraordinary duration, lie was forced 
by popular clamour into a war with Spain, oil 
account of somo efforts made by that country 
to check an illicit trade carried on by British 
merchants in its American colonics. This war was 
feebly carried on, and ingloriously terminated ; 
but the attention of England was speedily drawn 
towards the Austrian War of Succession, in which 
it was involved through the anxiety of the lung for 
his Hanoverian possessions, and the strong antipathy 
of the pcoplo to the French. Walpole, disapproving 
of the war, was driven from office in .1743. Gcorgo 
II. appeared on the field of battlo himself, and 
at Dettingen proved himself a man of courage and 
spirit. But tho success of the French at Fontenoy 
in 1745 paralysed the efforts of England during the 
rest of the campaign ; and in 1748, after nine years 
fighting, a peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by which it was agreed that both nations should 
mutually restore their conquests, and go back to 
exactly tho samo condition as they were in before 
the war ! Meanwhile, a second attempt bad been 
made (1745—1740) by Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart to win back the throno of bis ancestors. 
This attempt, known as the second rebellion, was 
crushed at Cullodcn (April 1C, 1746), and shortly 
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after, a variety of important (measures were passed 
by tbe imperial parliament relating to Scotland 
generally, and to the Highlands in particular, which 
liad the effect, on the whole, both of conciliating 
the inhabitants, and of increasing their civilisation. 
Now, after a long period of indolence and poverty, 
Scotland began to mahe advances towards that 
equality with England, in respect (of comfort and 
prosperity, which it has since attained. 

In 175G broke out the ‘Seven Years’ War,’ in 
which Britain took the side of Frederick the Great 
against France, Austria, Russia, and Poland. It 
achieved no triumphs in Europe ; on the contrary, 
it suffered a signal disgrace in the surrender of the 
Duke of Cumberland, with 40,000 men, in Hanover; 
hut in India, Olive deprived the French of most of 
their possessions, while Wolfe, in the New World, 
conquered their colony of Canada. In the midst of 
this war, George II. died (1700), and was succeeded 
by his grandson, George HI., whose reign proved 
to he the longest and one of the most eventful 
in the annals of British history. At this time, the 
principal secretary of state was William Pitt, after- 
wards the great Earl of Chatham ; hut the favour 
which George HI. shewed to the Earl of Bute, a 
feeble and narrow-minded Tory nobleman, rendered 
it necessary for the former to retire from office. 
Spain now joined France against Britain, as Pitt 
had foreseen and foretold; but fortune showered 
her brightest smiles upon the arms of the latter, 
and at the peace in 1703, she was allowed to retain 
many of the most valuable colonial possessions of 
both her antagonists. These wars, however, largely 
increased the national debt. 

George HI. now shewed himself anxious to 
destroy the influence of the great Whig families 
who had brought in the dynasty to which he 
belonged. The nation took the alarm, and for some 
time was strongly disaffected towards its sovereign, 
who was believed to bo wholly under the influence 
of his Scotch premier, the Earl of Bute. Popular 
indignation at last forced the latter to resign in 
17G3. His successor, Grenville, inaugurated his 
advancement to office by the prosecution for libel 
of Wilkes, the member for Aylesbury, who had 
made himself conspicuous by his attacks both on 
Bute and his royal master. The proceedings in this 
case lasted some years, and were attended with 
tumults of a serious nature, and a vehemence if not 
rancour of public feeling that indicated the magni- 
tude of the discontent which prevailed. During the 
administration of Grenville, too, the first attempt 
was made to tax the American colonies by the 
passing of the Stamp Act in I7G5. Against this 
the colonies protested, and the succeeding Whig 
ministry of Rockingham repealed it. This ministry, 
however, was of short duration, and was replaced by 
one formed by Pitt, now created Earl of Chatham. 
The necessity for an increase of the finances led to 
another attempt at American taxation, and an act 
for imposing duties on the imports of tea, glass, and 
colours was passed. This measure excited the most 
determined opposition among the colonists; and 
finally, in 1774, war broke out between them and 
the mother-country, which lasted eight years, and in 
which the former were supported by France, Spain, 
and Holland. It resulted in the acknowledgment 
of their independence, and in 'the formation of the 
republic of the United States (1783). During almost 
the whole of this unhappy contest, the ministry of 
Lord North directed the policy of the country ; and 
it was only the success of a vote for the conclusion 
of the war that forced them to resign early in 1782. 
It was followed by the second Rockingham ministry, 
and that soon after by the Shelburne ministry, only 
remarkable for the appearance in it of the younger 


Pitt. The lukewarm Whiggism of Lord Shelburne 
gave offence to Pox and other more advanced poli- 
tical thinkers ; the result was a coalition of the 
Poxite3 with the followers of Lord North. This 
coalition, factious and unprincipled in the last 
degree, triumphed, and under the name of the Coali- 
tion ministry, held the sealB of office during the year 
1783. Pox’s India Bill, the purpose of which was 
virtually to transfer the government and patronage 
of India from the East India Company to the House 
of Commons, was the cause of its ruin. This hill 
was considered by the king to aim at fixing the 
ministry in power beyond the control of both him- 
self and the people, and having induced the House 
of Lords to reject it, he compelled the ministry 
to resign. Pitt was then appointed prime minister 
and chancellor of the exchequer. See Pitt. In 
17SG commenced the trial of Warren Hastings, 
who was impeached by the Whig leaders. Pox, 
Burke, and Sheridan, hut was ultimately acquitted. 
Meanwhile, the progress both of England and Scot- 
land was unquestionable ; manufactures increased, 
agriculture improved, and — especially in Scotland — 
an interest in the discussion of political and other 
questions of importance spread through the com- 
munity, as may be seen very clearly in the poetry of 
Robert Burns. The French Revolution (1789) at first 
strengthened this interest, hut the excesses of tkG 
Reign of Terror produced a decided reaction ; and 
for many years all classes, at leaBt all the so-called 
‘ respectable classes,’ were fanatically averse to the 
slightest innovation. In 1793, the ministry of Pitt, 
without any real cause, declared war against the 
French republic, in spite of the opposition of Fox 
and Sheridan. This contest lasted till the peace 
of Amiens in 1801, and was, on the whole, very 
disastrous to G. B., except at sea, where the victories 
of Howe off Brest, Jervis off Cape St Yinccnt, 
Duncan off Camperdown, and Nelson in Aboukir 
Bay, served to sustain the spirit of the nation. 
Other features of the time were the threatened 
invasion of Britain by the French, which called 
forth volunteer corps in every part of the island; 
the Irish rebellion, which, though assisted by a 
French force, proved a failure ; and the trial and- 
condemnation at Edinburgh of the popular reformers, 
Mure, Palmer, &c. Pitt, who had left office just 
before the peace of Amiens, was succeeded by 
Addington, who was compelled to renew the war 
with Bonaparte in 1803, on account of the way in 
which the latter evaded fulfilling the conditions of 
that peace. Again, Bonaparte threatened to invade 
the country, and collected an immense flotilla at 
Boulogne, professedly for that purpose, in 1803, hut 
was completely kept in check by Nelson. Tkebattle 
of Trafalgar in 1805 nearly annihilated the navy of 
Prance and Spain. But on land, the arms of France 
were victorious ; and the battle of Austerlitz (1805) 
broke up most effectually that coalition of con- 
tinental powers against Prance which G. B. had 
fostered and formed. The shock of this disaster 
gave a death-blow to Pitt, who expired in the 
beginning of 1800, and was followed to the grave 
in the autumn of the same year by his rival, Pox. 
The overthrow of Prussia at Jena and Auerstadt, 
and of Russia at Friedland, placed G. B. in a most 
perilous predicament. All the nations of Europe 
weic compelled by Bonaparte to exclude British 
merchandise from their ports, and the island of 
G. B. itself was declared in a state of blockade. 
Secure, however, in the protection of her invincible 
navy, she bore up bravely against her terrible 
isolation, increased her intercourse with her own 
vast colonies, ruined the commerce of her enemies, 
and never ceased her efforts to undermine the influ- 
ence of her great enemy on the continent. The first 
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people that shewed a tendency to revolt against the 
arrogant tyranny of Bonaparte were the Spaniards. 
G. B. at once offered to assist them with arms and 
money ; and in ISOS a force was landed in Portugal, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards Duke of Wellington. The war which ensued 
(known as the ‘Peninsular war’) lasted till 1814, 
and ended in the French being driven back in 
disorder into their own country at Toulouse. 
Meanwhile, ruin had overtaken the French army 
in Russia ; Austria, Prussia, and Russia had com- 
bined with G. B. against Bonaparte ; and in 1S14 
the allies entered Paris, and tho French emperor 
was forced to abdicate, and retire to Elba. His 
return in 1815 once more threw Europe into dis- 
order and agitation ; but his power was finally 
shattered at Waterloo by Wellington and Blucker, 
and peace restored to Europe. Tho contest had 
cost Britain (which had to subsidise most of her 
allies) an enormous expense. See Debt, National. 

Now that the long conflict betr ten France and 
Europe was over, tho thoughts of tho people were 
again turned to tho question of political reform. 
Four years of extraordinary mercantile depression, 
which followed tho victory at Waterloo, partly 
resulting from bad harvests, and partly from G. B.’s 
having ceased to enjoy thac monopoly of com- 
merce which she did during tho war, had mado 
the peoplo discontented, and the. shameful massacre 
of the Manchester operatives in St Peter’s Fields 
by tho yeomanry in 1819 — commonly known as 
the Peterloo Massacre — excited strong indignation ; 
but a horror of anything revolutionary still 
possessed tho upper and a large section of tho 
middle classes, and severe measures wore passed 
■with a mew to the suppression of discontent among 
tho working-classes. In 1S20, George III. died, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, George IV. The 
trial of his consort, Queen Caroline, which occurred 
in the same year, shattered his popularity, which 
was never very great. The commercial reforms of 
Huskisson, supported by Canning, which marked tho 
next two years, added immensely to the prosperity 
of G. B., and capital grew so abundant, that a vast 
number of joint-stock companies were formed, as a 
means of giving it a wider range. Many of their 
projects for traffic in remote countries were quite 
visionary, and ended disastrously, involving in 
ruin (between October 1S25 and February 1S26) 
fifty-nine English provincial banks, and inflicting 
the greatest misery upon tho working-classes, 
About the samo time, tho Irish Catholics began 
to clamour for emancipation from their civil dis- 
abilities. Tho older and more inflexible Tories, 
avlio were still dominant in parliament, opposed 
it; but tho intense determination of the Irish 
people, and the powerful eloquenco of their cham- 
pion, Daniel O’Connell, at last prevailed, and in 
IS29 the ministry of Wellington, yielding to the 
storm, itself proposed and carried tho measure. 
In 1830, George IV. died, and avas succeeded by 
his bro tiler, William IV. The outburst of the July 
revolution in France quickened the paces of British 
reformers ; the demand of the nation for an im- 
provement in the parliamentary representation 
became very strong ; and in November 1830, after 
an exclusion from office of nearly half a century, 
the Whigs once more ascended into power ‘ on tho 
breath of popular applause,' and the ministry of Earl 
Grey immortalised itself by passing the ‘Reform 
Bill.’ Another of its claims to the respect and 
gratitude of posterity was tho abolition of slavery in 
the British colonies (1834). Tho reform of tho 
English poor-law, and in the mode of electing 
municipal authorities in Scotland, also deserves 
mention ; but in 1834 the Whig ministry was dis- 
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missed by tho sovereign. Sir Robert Peel now 
became premier, but the Whigs were still in a 
majority in the House, and Peel avas compelled to 
resign. The Melbourne administration which fol- 
lowed carried several small though beneficial meas- 
ures of reform, but it failed to secure the attachment 
of the people. The lower classes were becoming 
Radical and Chartist, while the middle classes, con- 
tented with the political poaver ai’hick tho Reform 
Bill had secured to them, were growing apathetic, 
and in many cases, from dread of the masses, aa-ere 
leaning toavards Toryism, In the midst of these 
perplexities, William FV. died in 1837, and was 
succeeded by hi3 niece, the Princess Victoria, the 
present ruler of tho united empire. In 1841, the 
Whig ministry succumbed to a vote of ‘no confi- 
dence,’ and Sir Robert Peel once more assumed the 
helm of state. Tho principles of free trade noav 
began to be actively advocated ; public opinion avas 
leavened by tho platform addresses of Mr Cobden 
and Mr Bright, until the prime minister himself 
was finally converted, and in 184G carried, what he 
had long opposed, a measure for the abolition of the 
Corn-laws. Three years before the abolition of 
the corn-laws, a great religious schism took place in 
the Established Church of Scotland, and led to the 
formation of a body calling itself the ‘ Free Church 
of Scotland’ (q. v.). Other important incidents of 
this period were tho Chinese and Afghan wars ; tho 
Chartist agitation, which reached its c’imax in 
the monster petition of 1S4S, got up by Feargus 
O’Connor and his friends ; the series of failures in 
the potato-crop of Ireland, involving that country in 
terrible misery, and inundating G. B. with paupers. 
Sir Robert Peel was succeeded in tho government 
of the country by Lord John Russell, who did not 
prove as popular a minister as was anticipated, 
and in 1852 the old Tory party returned to power, 
headed by the Earl of Derby and Mr Disraeli. It 
was, however, beaten on its budget, and forced 
to resign in less than a year, when its place was 
taken by the coalition cabinet of Lord Aberdeen. 
During the ministry of this nobleman, the Crimean 
war began (1854) ; but ns Lord Aberdeen was 
considered to be somewhat pro-Russian in his likings, 
lie was obliged to make way for Lord Palmerston 
in 1S55. Two years later (May 1S57), the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, and the energies of the govern- 
ment were taxed to the utmost to suppress it, but 
were eventually crowned with complete success. 
Never did British soldiers exhibit equal heroism, 
both physical and moral. From 1S55 to 1SG5 
(excepting for a brief interval, when Lord Derby 
returned to office), the government was in the 
liands of Lord Palmerston. During this period, 
England carried on a successful war against China, 
and tho volunteer movement was begun. The 
American War caused great distress among our oper- 
atives. In 1SG1, Prince Albert died. In 1SGG, Earl 
Derby was at the head of affairs : Britain was united 
to America in that year by the submarine telegraph, 
and the Fenian insurrection occurred. The year 
1SG7 was marked by tho passing of a Conservative 
Reform Bill, which added more than half-a-million 
electors to the constituency of G. B. ; and by the 
expedition against Abyssinia, under Sir Robert 
Nanicr, which, in 1SGS, resulted in the destruction 
of Magdala, and death of King Theodore. During 
the government of Mr Disraeli, who succeeded Lord 
Derby, Scotch and Irish Reform Bills were passed, 
and an act discontinuing public executions. In 1S69, 
Mr Disraeli barfing resigned, an act was passed by 
the Liberal government under Mr Gladstone, for 
disestablishing the Irish Church. The years 1870 
and 1872 produced tho Education Acts for England 
and Scotland. In 1873 — 1874, the Ashantee (q. v.) 
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War was carried on to a successful termination ; and 
the latter year witnessed the establishment of a 
Conservative government under Mr Disraeli. 

GREAT BRITAIN, Royal Amts or. The arms 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land are thus borne by her Majesty Queen Victoria. 



Quarterly, first and fourth gu., three lions pass, gard, in 
pale, or, for England; second, or, ft lion rampant within a 
double treasure fiorp counterflorp gu , for Scotland; third, 
az. a harp or, stringed ar., for Ireland ; all surrounded bp tho 
Garter. 

Crest . — Upon the ropal helmet, the imperial crown proper, 
thereon a lion statarit gardant or, imperially crowned, also 
proper. 

Supporters.— Dexter, a lion rampant gardant or, crowned 
ns the crest. Sinister, a unicorn ar., armed, crincd, and ungulcd 
or, gorged with a coronet composed of crosses pattfic and fleurs- 
de-lis, a chain affined thereto, passing between the fore-legs, 
and reflexed over the back, also or. 

Uotlo. — Dieu cl tnon Droit in the compartment below tho 
shield, with the Union rose, 6hamrock, and thistle ingrafted 
on the same stem. 

Arms have been ascribed by heralds to the Saxon 
and Norman monarclis of England in the 10th and 
11th centuries ; but as heraldry avas, in point of 
fact, unknown till the middle of tho 12th c., they 
must be dealt with as fabulous. However, at a 
period almost before tho earliest dawnings of here- 
ditary coat-annour, the sovereigns of England, in 
common with various other monarclis of Christen- 
dom, adopted tho lion as their device. Richard 
L, in his earliest seal, has two lions, which arc 
borne counter-rampant; but in the latter part 
of his reign, after his return from the third crusade, 
the great seal of Cmur-dc-Lion represents the 
three lions in pale and passant gardant, as they 
have been almost uniformly depicted since. The 
only subsequent instance of which we are aware 
of any variation in the number is on a seal of 
the Carmelites at Oxford, in which Edward III. 
is represented in a surcoat charged with four 
lions in pale passant gardant, a proof of the 
latitude which heralds occasionally allowed them- 
selves as late as the beginning of tho 14th 
century. In 1340, Edward HI., in virtue of the 
supposed right of his mother, assumed tho title of 
king of Erance, and quartered the arms of France 
with those of, England, giving to the former the 
recedence. The fleurs-de-lis were then generally 
omo sans nombre; but in tho latter part of tho 
reign of Henry IV. they wore reduced to three, 
borne or on a field azure. No further change 
took place in the royal escutcheon until the time 
of James E, except that Mary, on her second 


Great Seal, made after her marriage with Philip II,, 
impaled the arms of Spain and England. 

James VI. of Scotland, on succeeding to the 
throne of England^ quartered the arms borne by 
preceding sovereigns with those of Scotland and 
Ireland, the first and fourth quarters being Franco 
and England quartered as before, the second quar- 
ter the lion rampant of Scotland within the double 
tressure (see Scotlaitd, Arms of), and the third 
quarter the harp of Ireland (see Ip.elard, Arms of). 
The royal arms were similarly borne by all the 
sovereigns of the House of Stuart till the reign of 
Anne, except that William HI. bore over all the 
coat of Nassau (az. sem£ of billets, a lion rampant 
or) on an escutcheon of pretence. In the reign of 
Anne, the legislative uuion with Scotland brought 
about a material change. England and Scotland 
impaled were placed in the first and fourth quarter, 
France in the second, and Ireland in the third. 
The accession of George I. displaced England and 
Scotland from the fourth quarter, to make way for 
the arms of his majesty’s German dominions. 
These were gu. two lions passant gardant in pale 
for Brunswick impaled with or, sem§ of hearts 
gu. a lion rampant az., for Lunebiirg, having the 
arms of ancient Saxony — viz., gu. a horse courant 
ar. entG cn base, and in a shield snrtont gu. the 
crown of Charlemagne proper, being the badge of 
the arch-treasurer of the Holy Roman Empire. A 
further alteration took place on the union with 
Ireland, when George HI. laid aside the titular 
assumption of king of France, and abandoned the 
French ensigns. The arms of England were now 
made to occupy the first and fourth quarter, Scot- 
land the second, and Ireland the third, while tho 
German ensigns were relegated to an escutcheon 
of pretence. These last were finally abandoned 
on the severance of Hanover from the crown of 
Great Britain, which took place on the accession 
of Queen Victoria, and the royal escutcheon thus 
assumed its present arrangement. 

From the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland under James I., up to the union of the 
kingdoms in 1707, the royal arms were somewhat 
differently marshalled in Scotland, Scotland being 
allowed in all Scottish seals, ensigns, and arms to 
occupy the first and fourth quarter, and England 
the second, while the whole were ensigned with the 
crown of Scotland ; but the Act of Union of 1707 
recognises no royal ensigns but those of the United 
Kingdom, which are to bo ‘su„h _r her majesty 
shall think fit ; ’ and by 39, 40 Geo. in. c. 67, on 
the union with Ireland, it was enacted that the 
armorial bearings of tho United Kingdom ‘ shall 
be Euck as his majesty by his royal proclamation 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom 
shall bo pleased to appoint.’ The practice, which 
prevails to a certain extent in Scotland, of giving 
the precedence to the Scottish lion in the royal 
shield, is incorrect, though the error has been 
committed in several of the official seals of the 
kingdom. 

The lion passant ns tho crest of England first 
appears on the Great Seal of Edward III. 

The supporters borne in former times by the kings 
of England varied much, particularly during tho 
early period when these appendages of the sliield 
were invested with more of a decorative than a 
heialdic character, and perhaps often left to the 
fancy of the engraver. When the arms of any of 
tho English sovereigns from Richard H, to Edward 
TV. are represented with supporters, the animals 
selected are almost indifferently lions, antelopes, or 
white harts, and occasionally their place is supplied 
by angels. Edward IV.’s shield is sometimes sup.- 
ported on one side by a black bull, and Richard 
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tho beautiful shining silvery feathers of the lover 
parts of its body, on account of which it is in great 
request, the sltin being used to make muffs for ladies, 
or cut into narrow' strips for trimming their dresses. 
G.-sliooting is a favourite amusement on the Lake 
of Geneva ; the G. is pursued by a boat, whilst it 
seeks to escape by diving and swimming under 
water. The males of some of the grebes have the 
head finely ornamented with tufts. The plumage 
of most of them varies much at different ages and 
seasons. 

GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. The origin of 
tlio architecture of Greece is, like the origin of every 
art and science in that country, mixed, up with 
mythical and fabulous history. It is .divided into 
three styles, and each of these has its mythical 
origin. Thus, the Doric is said to havo been copied 
from the early wooden huts of the aborigines ; the 
Ionic, which sprang up among the Greek colonists 
in Asia Minor, to have been 1 eddied on the grace- 
ful proportions of the femalo figure, as tho Doric 
had been on the more robust form of a man — 
the volutes representing the curls of the hair, tho 
fluting the folds of the drapery, &c. The story of 
the origin of tho Corinthian style is very pretty: 
a nurse had deposited in a basket on the grave of 
a departed child the toys sho had amused herself 
with when alive. The baskot was placed accident- 
ally on tho root of an acanthus, and in spring, 
when tho leaves grew, they curled gracefully round 
the basket, and under a flat stone which was laid 
on the top of it. Callimachus, the sculptor, seeing 
it, caught tho idea, and worked out at Corinth the 
beautiful capital since called after that city. 

Modem discoveries have, however, shewn that 
Greece owed much to the earlier civilisation of the 
countries which preceded it in history. To the 
architecture of one or other of these, almost every 
feature of Greek architecture can be traced. But 
it is for the first idea only that tho Greeks are 
indebted to Egypt and Assyria; whatever forms 
they adopted, they so modified and improved as to 
make them part of their own architecture. 

Grecian architecture is divided into three styles 
— the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian (sec Column, 
figs. 4, 5, G). Of these the Doric is tho oldest. 
The earliest example which remains is the temple 
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at Corinth, which was built about GoO n.c. The 
remains of this temple show the various members 
of the style fully developed, but they are all of a 
massive and heavy description, strongly resembling 
in this respect their prototype the architecture 
of Egypt. Thcro is now no doubt, although the 
intermediate steps are lost, that the Doric stylo 
took its origin from tho rock-cut tombs of Beni- 
Hassan (q. v.) in Egypt, of which fig. 1 is an existing 
example. The pillars of one of these tombs appear 
70 


at first sight to be Doric ; , it is only on close inspec- 
tion that we find that the Echinus (q. v.) is wanting 
under the capital. The echinus was, however, used 
by the Egyptians. We here find ourselves in the 
cradle of Greek art. This is tho spot where we 
must seek for tho first origin of the style, not in 
Greece, where the earliest example is already com- 
plete in all its partB. The earlier the example, the 
more massive the form. This completely disproves 
the theory, that the pillars were copies of stems of 
trees used as posts. It seems more likely that the 
first pillars were square piers of rubble or brick- 
work, with a flat stone or tile laid on tho top, to 
form a good bed for the beams to rest on. These 
formed the architrave, stretching from pier to pier, 
on which rested the cross-beams supporting the 
rafters of tho roof, the ends of the latter suggesting 
tho dentils and modillions (mutules) of the cornice, 
the former, the triglyphs (see Entablatut.e). The 
square form of tho pier was afterwards modified 
by cutting off the corners, and again cutting off 
tho remaining corners, until the polygon suggested 
the fluted Bnaft. Tho same process was after- 
wards gono through by tho medieval architects in 
developing the Piers (q. v.) of Gothic architecture. 

After the temple at Corinth, the next remaining 
example is tho temple at Aigina (q. v.), built about 
a century later, or C50 n.c. There may havo been 
many temples of the same date, but none now exist ; 
they were probably destroyed during the Persian 
war, or removed to make way for finer buildings 
during the great building epoch of Greece which 
succeeded that war, and when she was at tho 
summit of her power. Of this epoch, wo have many 
remains. The temple of Theseus and tho Parthenon 
at Athens (43S n.c.), that of Jupiter at Olympia 
(440 n.C.), Apollo Epicurius at Bassrc, Minerva at 
Sunium, and all the best examples of the Doric 
style of Greece, are of tho age of Pericles. Besides 
the Peloponnesus, there uro the countries colonised 
by the Greeks to which we can look for remains 
of Greek arcliitceturc. Tho Dorian colonists of 
Sicily and Magna Graicia carried with them the 
architecture of their native country, and furnish us 
with many fine examples. In Selinus there are six 
temples, the oldest being about the same age as 
that at Corinth. At Agrigentum there are three 
Doric temples, one of them founded by Thoron 
(ISO n.c.); this is the largest Grecian temple of the 

S criod, being 3G0 feet long by 173 feet broad. At 
yracusc, ASgcsta, and Prcstum there still remain 
many valuable examples. 

As the Doric art progressed, the early massivo 
forms gavo place to more elegant and slender pro- 
portions. In tho temple at Corinth the column is 
only 4-47 diameters m height ; in tho Parthenon 
(fig. 2), which is universally recognised ns the finest 



example of tho style, tho column is G’025 in height ; 
and in later examples it becomes still taller and 
thinner, until it runs into tho opposito extreme 
from which it started, and becomes so meagre and 
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attenuated as to lose entirely tho boldness and 
vigour of design which are the chief characteristics 
of the stylo. 

One thing to be particularly admired in the Doric 
style is the beauty of the sculpture with -which it is 
adorned, and the appropriate manner in -which the 
sculpture is placed in the building, and the building 
suited for the sculpture. It has been shewn by 
Mr Penrose that every line was the subject of the 
deepest study on the part of the architect, for 
the purpose of correcting and allowing for all 
optical aberrations. Tho result is, that there is 
hardly a single straight line in tho building; all 
the lines, which appear to be perfectly straight, are 
drawn with accurate curves, so as to produce the 
smoothest and most pleasing effect to the eye. 
Eveiy harsh angle is softened, and every disagree- 
able combination of lines avoided. For example, the 
columns have an Entasis (q. v.) or slight swelling 
formed by a hyperbolic curve ; the architrave of the 
front is curved upwards, so as to correct the optical 
illusion caused by the sloping lines of the pediment, 
and the columns are sloped slightly inwards, so as 
to give greater appearance of solidity. - 

The Parthenon is built entirely of white marble, 
and tho whole of the masonry in this, as in other 
Doric works of importance, is put together with 
the most perfect workmanship. 

There seems to be no doubt that this and other 
Greek temples were adorned externally with colour. 
To what extent this decoration was carried, is not 
clearly ascertained; but it is probable that the 
exterior walls were covered with historical pictures, 
which were sheltered from the effects of the weather 
by' the portico surrounding the temple. The sculp- 
ture was probably also relieved by a flat colour on 
the background, and the mouldings decorated with 
painted or gilded ornaments. 

Ionic . — This stylo took its rise about 500 B.C., 
and ns we have seen that tho earlier Doric was 
imported from Egypt, so the Ionic seems to have 
originated from the influence of Assyrian art. 
Tho recent discoveries of Layard and others have 
shown 'that many of the characteristic ornaments 
of tho style were in common uso in Assyrian 
architecture. The volutes of the capitals arc par- 
ticularly indicative of an Eastern origin, the scroll 
being an ornament of very common use in all 
Eastern art. 

The finest examples of the Ionic style remaining 
in Greece' are the temples of the Wingless Victory 
( niki apleros) and the Ereckthcum at Athens, built 
about 450 — 420 B. c. In the Ionian and other colonies 
of Asia Minor, also, many fine examples of this 
style were erected. The celebrated temple of Diana 
at Ephesus was of the Ionic order. It was tho 
largest temple we know of up to its time, being 
425 feet long by 220 feet wide. No trace of it 
now remains. 

The Ionic is a graceful and elegant style, but not 
so pure and severe as the Doric. The latter is dis- 
tinguished by simple and beautiful outline, enriched 
with the most perfect sculpture ; tho former trusts 
rather to ornamental carving for its effect. This 
lof-e of elaborate orna- 
ment is an indication 
of tho Eastern influence 
under which the style 
originated, and the 
mouldings and many of 
tho ornaments ore found 
Fig. 3. to bo identical with 

those of Assyrian archi- 
, tecturc, only refined and simplified by tho Greeks. 
The honeysucklo ornament (fig. 3), so commonly 
used both in' Assyrian and Ionic architecture, is a 



good example of the improvement effected by the 
Greeks on the original type. In tho Ionic as well 
as in the Doric, we find the most perfect execution 
and workmanship, the spirals, entasis, &c., being 
all drawn and out with the greatest possiblo 
exactness. 

Corinthian . — This style was the latest introduced, 
and combines, to some extent, the characteristics of 
both the preceding. It unites and blends together 
the Egyptian and Assyrian elements, the cap being 
probably derived from the bell-shaped capitals of 
the former country, ornamented with the carved 
leaves and spirals of the East. This order was 
first used about the time of Alexander the Groat, 
the earliest example extant being the Ohoragie 
Monument (q. v.) of Eysicrates (335 B.c.). There 
are also the Temple of the Winds and that of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens, the latter being one 
of the largest and finest examples of the style. 

The Corinthian is the most florid of the Greek 
styles, and although invented by tho Greeks, it 
was not brought into use till after the power of 
the republics, to -which we owe the finest works of 
Greek art, had begun to wane. This style, from 
its richness and splendour, became afterwards the 
greatest favourite with the Romans, in whoso 
hands Greek art became spread over the whole 
empire. 

Caryatides . — Besides the above styles, which 
constitute the Greek orders of classic writers, tho 
Greeks also used Caryatides (q. v.), or female 
figures, in place of columns, as in tlio Erccktlienm 
and Telamones (q. v.), or giants, as at Agrigentum. 
These were probably derived from the figures used 
by the Egyptians in their architecture, but the 
latter never used them as columns ; they always 
placed them as statues in front of the columns. 

Greek temples are technically classed 
and designated by the mode in which 
the columns of the porticos are 
arranged. The cell, or tempio proper, 
is a square chamber contained within 
four walls ; the simplest form of portico 
is called distyle in antis (fig. 4), the 
two side-walls being continued past the 
end-wall, and terminated with antic, or Fig- 4. 
pilasters, with two columns between. 

When the portico has four columns between the 
antic, it is called tctrastyle. 

Tho temples have generally the same arrange- 
ment at both ends. 

In front of both ends of the plan distyle in antis 
(fig. 5), there is frequently placed a 
range of six columns, and from the 
flank columns a row is continued 
along both sides. Such an arrange- 
ment is called peripteral, and the 
temple is designated hexastyle and 
peripteral. This was a common 
arrangement. 

The Parthenon is au exception to 
the general rule : it has a hexastyle 
portico at each end of the cell, in 
front of which is placed an octastyle 
portico, and seventeen columns at 
each side. 

Tho great temple at Agrigentum 
had seven columns at each end, and 
fourteen at each side, and was peculiar in having 
the Bpace between tho columns all round filled up 
with a wall. Tho reason probably was, that the 
space between the columns was too great to be 
spanned by architraves in single stones. The wall 
was pierced with windows. 

Considerable doubt has existed as to tho mode 
adopted by the Greeks for lighting the interior of 
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their temples ; that suggested by Mr Eergusson 
seems the most probable, as being similar to the 
plan used by the Egyptians and Assyrians. The 
interior had generally a double row of columns, one 
over the other, dividing the width into three spans. 
This arrangement still exists in the temple of 
Neptune at Prestum. Mr Eergusson supposes that 
the light was introduced by counter-sinking a part 
of the roof, so as to admit the light between 
the pillars of the upper range, thus forming a_ kind 
of clerestory, as shewn on the annexed section of 



The theatres of the Greeks formed another very 
important class of works ; they consisted of semi- 
circular rows of seats cut in the rock, or partly 
built. Remains of these structures are found in ail 
the countries inhabited by the Greeks, and were 
frequently of great size — that at Dramyssus being 
443 feet across. The proscenia were the parts on 
which architectural design was chiefly displayed; 
but these have unfortunately all perished. 

None of the palaces or domestic edifices of 
the Greeks remain to us ; we are thus totally 
deprived of a very interesting chapter in the history 
of domestic architecture, for it is highly probable 
that the streets and house? of Greece, although not' 
so splendid and enduring as the temples, were more 
varied in style, and exhibited many picturesque and 
beautiful forms, which are now entirely lost. 

The attempt has been made in modern times to 
revive Greek architecture, and some ingenious 
modifications and adaptations of it have been carried 
out. But it was found that this style, so beautiful 
and appropriate in the warm and genial climate of 
Greece, was quite unsuited for our northern lati- 
tudes. The porticos are useless in a climate where 
external painting cannot last, and where the sun- 
shine is courted rather than excluded ; the pitch of 
the roof is not high enough to throw off our snows ; 
and windows of sufficient size for our dark skies 
are not admissible. Grecian architecture has there- 
fore been abandoned ; and its place is now taken by 
a stylo more appropriate to our climate, and moro 
suited to tbe feelings of the people. 

GREECE. The name by which the ancient 
Greeks delighted to call their native country was 
Hellas (q. v.). The term3 Gracia and Grceci were 
first used by the Romans, being derived probably 
from a small tribe in Epirus, near Dodona, called 
&rmkoi, with whom the Romans may be supposed 
to have been, from proximity, best acquainted. 

Extent, etc. — This country, so celebrated in the 
history of freedom, of literature, of art, of phil- 
osophy, and of civilisation generally, varied much 
in size at different periods of its history. Hellas 
at first was applied only to a small district in 


Thessaly; at a later period, it denoted not only 
the Morea, and what is commonly called G. Proper, 
hut also Macedonia, Epirus, and the islands of tho 
AEgcan. 

Potindarics — (1) Ancient . — The northern limit of 
ancient G. may be fixed about the 40th parallel of 
N. lat., the south extremity being in 36° 23’. The 
barrier separating G. from Ulyricum and Mace- 
donia on tbe north, was tbat range of mount ains 
which, starting from tbe Adriatic as tho Cerauninn 
range, merges into the Cambunian ridge in the 
cen&e, and runs out into the sea on the east as 
the far-famed Olympus. Tho iEgeau Sea washes 
the country on the east, the Mediterranean on 
the south,, and the Ionian and Adriatic on tho 
west. The greatest length is about 250 English 
miles, and the greatest breadth 180; tho area (not 
including Epirus, but including Euboea) is about 
21,000 square miles— i. e., about two-thirds the 
size of Scotland. The Cyclades are reckoned by 
themselves, and amount to rather more than 1000 
square miles. See Islands at end of article. 
(2) Modem. The extent of modem G. is much 
more limited. Its north boundary was fixed in 
1834 by a lino drawn (in lat. 39° 8' N.) from tho 
Gulf of Arta (Ambracia) in tbe west to the Gulf of 
Volo (Pagas®) in tbe east, thus excluding the 
greater part of Thessaly and much of Acamnnia, 
with all Epirus. The greatest length of this terri- 
tory is not more than 200 English miifes, and its 
superficial area, including Euboea, but not tbe 
Cyclades, about 15,000 square miles, or half tbe size 
of Scotland. 

Physical Conformation. — G. is essentially a coun- 
try of mountains, hills, and valleys. Erom the ridge 
which forms its northern frontier, there starts in 
a southerly direction the Pindus chain, tho back- 
bone of G., dividing Thessaly from Epirus, and 
giving origin to those numerous streams which 
water the mainland. Abont lat. 39°, it sends 
off two spurs to the cast : Othrys (Gura), which 
terminates at the Gulf of Volo — and a little further 
south, Gita (Katavothra), at the extremity of which 
is the famous pass of ThermopyJ®. Some ridges 
of less note rim westward. From this point, tho 
great central chain extends in a south-east direc- 
tion (though with many windings), as far as Mount 
Oithmron, and even through Attica as far as Capo 
Sunium, under the names of Parnassus, Helicon, 
Cithreron, and Hymettus ; while in a south-west 
course we find many ranges crossing the country 
towards the Ionian Sea and the Gulf of Corinth 
(Lepanto), in a direction parallel with, or slightly 
inclined to, that of tho central chain. Tho some- 
what lateral range of Cithairon and Pames, on the 
borders of Attica, is extended through Megaris 
into the Morea or Peloponnesus by a lower ridge, 
which, passing across tbe isthmus of Corinth, 
stretches even to the west coast. Of this range, the 
two most conspicuous points are Mounts Cyllene 
and Erymanthus, from which two chains run south 
on the east and west of Arcadia respectively, and 
under the names Taygetus (Pentedactylon) and 
Parnon (Malevfi), terminate in the promontories 
of Trenarus and Malea. Besides these, there are 
many shorter chains and individual peaks, which it 
would be tedious and out of place to detail. It 
may be sufficient to state, that there is no country 
of Europe, except Switzerland and the west parts 
of Scotland., which can he compared to G. in tho 
extent, variety, and irregularity of its mountain 
system, and the number and character of its valleys. 
Of all tho divisions of G., Arcadia is most like 
Switzerland in its rugged nature and generally 
elevated surface. Some of the mountain peaks of 
G. rise to a great height; thus, Olympus is 9700 
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Lizlish feet; and is covered with snow; Guiona, 
or: the frontier, 8240 feet ; Parnassus, 8001 ; with 
many others of 7000, 0000, and 5000. Helicon is 
4003; Cithceron, 4630; Cyllene, 7745; while the 
Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Corinth, is 1809 above 
the level of the sea. The mountains of G. are moro 
remarkable for the suddenness of their rise than 
for their great elevation. So, too, there are many 
smaller peaks and cones notable for the abruptness 
with which they spring from the plain, such as the 
Acrocorinthus, the rock of Itkome, and the Meteora 
cliffs of Thessaly near the Peneus. These 'last 
arc Inwe masses of rock standing out from the 
plain t<? heights varying from 100 to 300 or 400 feet, 
with sides perpendicular as a wall. They assume 
the shapes of pillars, cones, and other figures more 
or less regular : they cover a space of nearly two 
square miles, the recesses between tbe pinnacles 
being filled with trees and dense brushwood. The 
summits are occupied by monasteries, tbe only 
access to which is by baskets, nets, or ladders 
swung in tbe air. 

Minerals. — G. is not rich in minerals : gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and iron, are found, but the mines 
have never been worked with zeal. The most 
famous mines in ancient times were those of 
Laurium in Attiea. Coal is found in Euboea and 
in some parts of the Peloponnesus ; salt is procured 
in many districts of G. and in the Ionian Islands ; 
and marble of the purest kind, and of various 
colours, may be bad in endless amount in almost 
all parts of Greece. The most famed quarries 
were in Paros, Carystus (in Eubrna), Pentelicus, 
and Hymettus. Marble and building-stone wero 
quarried by the old Greeks to a very largo extent. 
There are many mineral springs, both cold and 
warm, and many caverns still omit those mephitio 
exhalations which in bygone days quickened the 
imagination of the poet, and confirmed tho supersti- 
tion of the peasant. 

Plains and Valleys . — The valleys of G. aro very 
numerous, but owing to tbo great number and irre- 
gular courses of tbo mountain-ranges, are very small. 
The two great plains aro those of Thessaly and 
Bceotia, the former being tho largest and the most 
fertile in all G. : that of Mes'senia is both extensive 
and fertile. 

Coast-line . — As Europe is pre-eminent among 
continents for the great extent of its sea-coast, so is 
G. for a similar feature remarkable among tbe king- 
doms of Europe. The bays are very numerous, and 
many of them run far up into tho land, so that no 
part of the country is far from tho sea — a circum- 
stance which gives the inhabitants great facilities 
for commerce, and which leads tho modem Greeks, 
as it did the ancients, to occupy themselves in very 
large numbers with maritime affairs. 

Water-system — (1) Rivers . — The rivers of G. neces- 
sarily follow its valleys in character. None of them 
are navigable. The most important stream is the 
Achelous (Aspropotamo), which rises in Mount 
Pindus, flows in a south direction through Epirus, 
and empties itself into the Ionian Sea, at the mouth 
of tho Gulf of Corinth, after a course of about 130 
miles. The Spercheus rises in the Pindus range, 
and disembogues into tho Malic Gulf, after travers- 
ing for more than 00 miles tho fertile vale which is 
bounded on the north by Mount Othrys, and on tbe 
south by Mount Gita. Besides these, there aro in 
North G. tho Cepliissus, rising in Doris, near the 
base of Mount Parnassus, and flowing through the 
fertile Boeotian plain into Lake Copais (Lago di 
Topoglia, or Lake of Livadia) ; and in the south part 
of Bceotia, tho Asopus (Vuriemi). In Peloponnesus, 
tho principal streams aro theEurotas (Vasilipotamo) 
and tho Alpheus (Roufia). By tho banks of this 


latter, _ the great Olympic games were celebrated: 
The rivers of G. depend for their supplies mainly 
on tho atmosphere ; hence in summer the larger 
streams are greatly reduced in size, and the 
majority of the smaller ones are cither almost or 
altogether dry channels. Many of them are nothing 
more than mountain torrents, or gulleys, which the 
heavy rains of autumn and winter fiU for a short 
season. 

(2) Lakes . — The many hill-encircled valleys of G., 
from which there is no outlet, afford the most 
favourable opportunity for the formation of lakes ; 
hepco the rains of autumn and winter stagnate in 
many cases in the valleys of the mountains, and 
for at least a part of the year, form tiny lake3 or 
tarns. Some of these are permanent, though with 
great difference in depth of water, according to 
the season of the year, while otirers degenerate in 
summer into reed-grown marshes and pestilential 
fens. See Bceotia. 

Climate . — Tho climate of G. varies very con- 
siderably in different parts of the country. In tho 
highlands of the ihtenor, the cold in winter is often 
very severe, snow lying for several months. On 
tho plains, and in tho lower districts near tho coast, 
snow is seldom seen ; but tbe north and north-west 
winds aro frequently very trying, though there is 
no intense cold. Tho summer heat is often exces- 
sive; and the sirocco not unfrequently visits the 
south and lower parts. In moisture, too, there is 
much difference ; thus, whilo Attica is remarkable 
for its pure air and beautifully bright Bley, Bceotia 
has been famed from ancient times for the moisture 
of its climnto and the fogginess of its atmosphere. 
The swampy valleys of Lake Copais and other 
marshy tracts, when acted on by the Bcorching 
heat of a summer’s sun, produce those noxious 
vapours wliich aro found in so many parts of G., 
breeding malaria and disease. This defect seems 
to have increased since classical times, cither from 
tho greater thinness of the population, and the 
consequent diminution of tillage, or other causes 
not easily reached. But drainage would bo an easy 
matter in a country whose rock-formation is of so 
soft a character ns that of Greece. Were its natural 
advantages aided by drainage and irrigation, G. 
might yet become one of tho healthiest and one of 
the most fertile countries of Europe. 

Productions . — The more common products of 
Greek soil in ancient times were wheat, barley, and 
other cereals ; flax, wine, and oil, with fruits of 
various kinds. Tho figs of Attica were and still aro 
famed for the excellence of 'their flavour. Forests 
once covered many of the lulls, and supplied timber 
for domestic purposes and for ship-building : they aro 
still extensive in some parts. The most important 
productions of modern G. are those mentioned above, 
with maize, rice, millet, currants, and silk. Honey 
is produced in great quantity on Hymettus and in 
some parts of the Peloponnesus. The mulberry-treo 
is largely grown for the silkworm; and on the north 
and south shores of the Gulf of Corinth, as well as in 
Arcadia, and the west coast of the Peloponnesus, tho 
Corinthian grape or currant is most extensively 
cultivated, vines flourish in almost all parts, but 
tho island of Santorm possesses the most famous 
vineyards, with the greatest variety of grapes, and 
furnishes a wine highly prized by the Russians. 
Tho olive grows in a wild state over all parts of G. ; 
when ingrafted, it yields an excellent fruit, which 
the inhabitants pickle in very largo quantity, as a 
staple article of food. The oil of the olive serves to 
supply light, and is used in cooking and for food, 
as we employ butter. Cotton, madder, tobacco, and 
leguminous plants grow in considerable quantity. 
Fruit trees are specially fertilo ; figs and apricots arc 
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plentiful and of excellent quality ; oranges, citrons, 
lemons, pomegranates, almonds, water-melons, 
gourds, and others of less note are widely spread, 
largely produced, and of excellent quality. 

Flora and Fauna . — The flora of G. resembles that 
of other countries of South Europe. Among the 
tamo animals of ancient G. were the horse, mule, 
ass, ox, sheep, goat, swine, dog. The swine sup- 
plied the favourite flesh meat. Of wild animals, 
avo find the wolf, bear, boar, and even lions at an 
early period. Sheep and goats are still veiy plen- 
tiful, and in fact constitute one of the most import- 
ant sources of wealth to the Greeks. Oxen _ are 
much used for ploughing, but milch cows are little 
prized, and scarce. At the present day, the wolf, 
bear, lynx, wild-cat, 1 jar, stag, roebuck, fox, jackal, 
badger, marten, and many other wild animals are 
found in the forests. Hares, snipes, wild-ducks, and 
other game are very abundant ; while eagles, vul- 
tures, hawks, owls, &c., are found in considerable 
numbers. The tortoise is very common, but the 
inhabitants have a great aversion to it. 

Agriculture .— The agricultural implements are still 
as rude as in the days of the Peloponnesian war, or 
even of Hesiod ; and this, added to the scarcity of 
ploughing oxen, ruggedness of the country, general 
thinness of soil, and difficulty of tillage and 
irrigation, is enough to damp the ardour of even 
a more energetic population. The houses of the 
country-people are in most parts little better than 
mere hovels, and a large proportion of the arable 
land is untilled. The modes of tillage are of the 
most primitive kind ; and thus, though nearly half 
the male population of G. is employed in agricul- 
tural labours, they make but slight impression on 
the general aspect of the country, and influence 
little the amount of exports; in fact, they do not 
produce as much grain as supplies the wants of the 
population, and that, too, though a higher yield is 
given in many parts of G. than in this country. 
Much labour, however, is bestowed on the cultiva- 
tion of the olive, vine, mulberry, and fruit trees. The 
greater part of the land belongs to the state ; rent 
is paid in kind, and in a certain proportion (one- 
third) to the net produce. The proprietor is in very 
many cases obliged to furnish the metayer, or tenant, 
with seed to sow the ground, and with oxen to 
plough and prepare it ; and ns the metayer has an 
interest in the farm for only one year, there is little 
encouragement for either landlord or tenant to 
expend largely in improvements — such as drainage, 
fences, clearing of the soil, and comfortable farm- 
steadings. The country, however, is better suited 
for a pastoral than an agricultural people. Arcadia 
is still the land of shepherds, as it was of old. The 
flocks are driven to the valleys near the coast in 
winter, and in April to the hills. 

Manufactures . — The manufactures are few and 
unimportant. Cotton and woollen stuffs, and some 
minor articles are made by the peasantry for 
domestic use. Ship-building is carried on at most 
of the seaports ; and silks, gauze-stuffs, cutlery, 
hardware, earthenware, leather, saddlery, and such 
articles are made in small quantities in some of the 
principal towns, and more especially on the islands. 
The Greeks have great skill in embroidering in 
silk gold, and silver; also in sculpture, and in 
the cutting of marble. Carpets are made in the 
island of Andro, and straw-hats at Lifanto. The 
modern Greeks are not behind their great ancestors 
in the art of dyeing in bright colours. 

Commerce . — Every circumstance tends to make 
the Greek a man of commerce. He is of a quick, 
active, versatile, and practical turn of mind, and 
ossesses all those qualities which insure success in 
usiness. The bays and gulfs of the sea-indented 
so 


shore allure him to the waters, while the strong 
currents and frequent squalls on his iron-bound 
coast Boon render him an expert and fearless 
seaman. The islanders are thrown into a sea- 
faring life even more than the people of the main- 
land. G. occupies a position in the Mediterranean, 
which, for commercial advantages, cannot bo sur- 
passed. The exports of ancient times were of course 
mainly the produce of the soil, the trees, and the 
mines ; and the same do they remain at the present 
day. Haw produce, as cotton, com, currants, figs, 
and other fruit, tobacco, olive-oil, honey, wax, gum, 
valonia bark, silk, and sponge are the most common. 
From Western Europe manufactured goods of all 
kinds and the produce of our colonies are largely 
imported; while Turkey, from her provinces in 
Europe and in Asia, supplies coffee, rice, timber, 
drugs, and other articles of eastern growth. The 
Greek merchants speculate largely in the grain 
trade. The principal seaports are Syra, Pirreus, Patras, 
and Nauplia, and the ports with which they trade 
most are Constantinople, Leghorn, Trieste, Palermo, 
and Smyrna. The mercantile navy of G. is very 
large, amounting to nearly 5000 vessels, many of 500 
or GOO tons, but the majority are small-craft, fitted 
for short voyages from island to island, or to ports 
near Greece. It is as agents and carriers that tho 
Greek ship-owners are specially engaged. The}' arc, 
in fact, the great commission-agents and carriers 
of the Mediterranean. Greek merchants have now 
established themselves in London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and other towns of the British 
empire, as well as in those of France and of Ger- 
many; and as they have greater facilities for collect- 
ing articles of commerce from the inland parts of 
their own and contiguous countries, besides, as 
they despise no sort of commission or merchandise, 
however small or insignificant, they now usurp 
almost the entire traffic of the Ottoman empire, of 
Persia, and of other eastern countries. 

Internal Commerce.— But one great drawback to 
the development of Grecian resources, and tho 
increase of a home-commerce, is the miserable 
state of the internal communication. Without a 
navigable river, with not a single canal, and with 
less than 100 miles of road fit for a donkey-cart in 
the whole extent of its territory, it is little wonder 
that the inland inhabitants are devoid of energy 
and enterprise, and that they consume but little 
of the imports from abroad. Mules, asses, horses,' 
and men carry on their backs over rugged paths, 
and through mountain-passes, the scanty supplies 
of foreign luxuries and necessaries for the Greek 
peasant of the interior. Even from Athens to 
Corinth there is no carriage-road ! 

Political Divisions . — In ancient times G. was 
divided into a great number of petty states, each 
consisting of at least a city and some portion of 
surrounding territory. There was no king ruling 
over the whole country, no federal union which 
embraced all the states, no common council or 
government. Amphietyonic leagues did exist at one 
period, and in later times the Achaean and HStolian 
leagues were formed with patriotic and national 
objects in view, but these applied only to a limited 
area, and were of only local operation; hence quarrels 
were of constant occurrence, and G. wasted on 
internal struggles those energies and means, which, 
if properly husbanded, united, and directed, might 
have raised her to tho very pinnacle of fame 
and of prosperity in every department of human 
industry and human' exertion. It was only when 
some monster danger threatened universal destruc- 
tion that all united for the common good, as in 
the Persian invasions, and even then jealousies and 
selfish interests caused many to join with those 
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who fought to ruin the fatherland. The divisions 
of ancient G., as laid down on maps, afford a very 
imperfect idea of the political condition of the 
country, siugly or relatively ; but as they have been 
so long known to the world under certain names, it 
will be best to mention them as usually given. 
Starting at the south-east, we have the triangularlj’ 
shaped Attica, separated from Boeotia on the 
north by the range of Citkicron and Parnes, Boeotia, 
Phocis, Doris, Locris, zEtolia, Acarnania, Epirus, 
Thessaly, and Eubcca ; and in the Peloponnese, 
Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, Achaia, and Arcadia, 
with Megaris, partly on the isthmus of Corinth. 
By the arrangements of 1S52, modern G. is divided 
into ten provinces or nomarchies, which are again 
subdivided into fortj'-ninc eparchies, and these again 
I into demarchies or cantons. Of these ten, there 
are in Hellas, or Northern G., Attica and Boeotia, 
Phocis and Phthiotis, Acarnania and zEtolia : in 
the Peloponnesus, Argolis and Corinthia, Achaia 
and Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, Laconia : in the islands, 
Euboea and the Cyclades. See Attica, Bceotia, 
Ecbcea, &c. ; and for Cyclades, see section ‘ Islands ’ 
at end or this article. 

Government . — In ancient G. each state managed 
its own affairs, and governments were of different 
kinds. I n Homeric times, monarchy seems to have 
prevailed to a considerable extent, but in later 
years republics, aristocracies, and oligarchies almost 
entirely usurped tlie ruling power ; factions were 
rife, and in many eases their contests led to a total 
disruption of the body-politic. The present con- 
stitution of Greece was arranged by an assembly 
elected in December ISO", and adopted October 20, 
ISO 1. The whole legislative power is vested in the 
Boiil.', or House of Representatives, the members of 
which arc elected by manhood suffrage for four 
vear=. The elections take place by ballot, and the 
chamber must meet annually for not less than 
three, nor more than six months. There must be 
an attendance, of at least one half of the members 
to give legality to the proceedings, and no hill can 
become law without the consent of an absolute 
majority of members. The assembly has no power 
to alter the constitution itself. Tho Chamber of 
Deputies meets, on ordinary occasions, on the 1st 
November (O.S.) of every year. The number of 
members varies with the population, hut in 1S75 
it was 188. The executive is vested in the 
king and the ministers at the head of the following 
departments, who are responsible for the acts of his 
majesty : Ministry of the Interior, Finance, Justice, 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, War, Marine, 
i and Foreign Affairs. There is also a deliberative 
council of state, whose members are named by 
the crown, and hold office for two years. There 
must not be less than 15, or more than 25. 
To this council must he sent all hills from tho 
chamber of deputies, and returned with observa- 
tions or amendments within ten days ; hut this 
term may he prolonged for 15 days more. If no 
report is then made, the deputies may pass the law 
and send it up to the king. The education of the 
people is undertaken at the public C03t ; offices of 
state and positions of distinction are open to alL 
(See articles on individual cities and states.) 

Administration of Justice . — The supreme court 
of justice is called, as in Athens of old, the 
Areopagus. Besides this, there arc four courts of 
appeal, 1C courts of primary jurisdiction, the court 
of assize3, nnd 175 justicc-of-pcacc courts, with all 
the orthodox accompaniments of lawyers, juries, 
notaries, <ke. There is a complete code of laws to 
meet all the cases which may arise between man and 
man. Capital punishment is exigible for certain 
offences, tho guillotine being the instrument of 
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execution. Tho most numerous class of felons are 
brigands and assassins. The Greek judges enjoy 
a woll-earnod reputation for independence and strict 
uprightness. 

Army and. Navy. — Under a law promulgated in 
1S7G, the military forces of G. are divided into four 
parts — the regular army, the regular reserve, the 
militia, and tho militia reserve. All Greeks between. 

19 and 30 years of age, not serving in the regnlararmy, 
are placed in the regular reserve ; those from. 31 to 
40, in the militia ; and those from 41 to 50, in the 
militia reserve. The whole strength of the army under 
the bill is estimated at 200,000, 120,000 of whom 
belong to tho regular army and its reserve, 50,000 to 
the militia, and 30,000 to the militia reserve. The • 
number of the regular army is usually about 15,000. 
At the commencement of 1S75 the navy consisted of 
1 ironclad, G screw steamers, 4 schooners, 2 cutters, 
and the royal yacht. It is useless ns a defence from 
foreign powers, and serves only to repress piracy, 
and that in an ineffective way. The naval station 
is Boros, at the entrance of the Gulf of /Egina. 

Money , Weights, and Measures. — Tho unit of tho 
monetary system is the Drachma (q. v.) = S Id. 
English ; the unit of weight is the oke = about 2 
lbs. 11 oz. avoirdupois; tho common measure of 
length is the pique = 27 inches. A stremma of 
land is about id of an English acre. 

Finance. — The financial affairs of G. seem to ho 
in a state of hopeless bankruptcy. The kingdom 
started on borrowed capital, the three great powers 
of England, France, and Russia having guaranteed 
a loan of GO millions of francs (£240,000), partly to 
indemnify Turkey and other creditors of G., and 
partly to assist agriculture and manufactures in 
their early struggles. The expenses of tho court 
and government, the carelessness of officials, nnd 
the non-receipt of tho taxes, have added to the 
embarrassment of the exchequer, so that at tho 
present time the Greek treasury owes upwards of 
430,000,000 dr., a third of which is due to the threo 
powers, and the remainder to capitalists, principally 
in England. 

Inhabitants (Ancient Greece). — Of the earliest 
inhabitants of ancient Greece wo have no definite 
knowledge. The term autochthones (sprung from 
the Boil itself— earth-born), which the Greeks applied 
to themselves, means no moro than this, that tho 
people had been there from time immemorial, and 
that future generations had not the means or the 
inclination to trace their origin any further back. 
At a very early period the population of G. was 
largely, if not entirely, composed of Pelasgians 
(q. v.). It is most probable that the Hellenes 
were only a branch of this great Bolasgian stock, 
but possessing more energy of character, they 
gradually spread themselves over the greater part of 
O., and supplanted the language and institutions of 
the Pelasgi by their own. Thus they became the 
ruling race, and gave their name to the country. — 
Modern Greece. — The population of modem G. is of 
a very mixed kind. In ylitolia, Acarnania, Thessaly, 
the greater part of Peloponnesus, and most of tho 
islands, the descendants of the old Greeks are 
still predominant ; but a very large admixture of 
Albanians (sec Albania) prevails in Attica, Bceotia, 
Phocis, and Argolis, with the islands of Spezzia, 
Sal 1:019, Hydra, and Andro. Tho true Greek 1 b 
easily recognised by Ins tall stature, slim body, 
aquiline nose, oval face, and moustache. Whiskers 
are not considered staid and respectable ; the 
heard is worn ODly in mourning. The Greeks are 
uncommonly temperate both in eating and drinking, 
and in the indulgence of tho passions generally ; 
flesh is seldom eaten ; the diet is principally vege- 
table. Tho Greeks are devotedly attached to their 
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fatherland, and their love of liberty and independ- 
ence is not less strong than it was in the days of 
Miltiades and Themistocles. Aristocracy is. in conse- 
quence, at a discount ; and though they love and 
are loyal to a good ruler, yet they are easily rousc-d 
into resistance by the infringement of their rights. 
Commercial bargains are the delight of the Greeks, 
and they often manage, it is said, to part with their 
•wares at twice their value. This deceit they 
practise against the Turks especially. The Greek, 
women aro very plain. Early marriages are common 
in Greece. Greek matrons take great pride, like 
Niobe of old, in a numerous and beautiful offspring. 
But many of the children are cut off in infancy 
by the fevers which prevad"so commonly. Two 
peculiar branches of the Greek race are — the 
Mainotes (from a district called Mama) of the 
Peloponnesus, and the Palikars of the north 
highlands. The former, who boast to he the descend- 
ants of the ancient Spartans, inhabit principally 
the mountain fastnesses of Taygetus, where for 
centimes they defied the power of the Turks. They 
resemble in their sturdy independence, feudal 
relations, robbing propensities, and other charac- 
'teristics, the Highlanders of Scotland 150 years 
ago ; hut in recent times, education, intermixture 
with other races, and commerce, have to a great 
extent removed their distinctive peculiarities. The 
Palikars, that is, Braves, originally belonged to the 
northern parts of G. ; but when Thessaly and 
other portions were by treaty left in the hands 
of the Turks, these hardy mountaineers chose to 
leave their ancient homes and settle in the new 
kingdom, to establish which they had shed their 
blood. The red cap, the white shirt, and the golden 
jacket, mark tliem-out even to the casual observer 
as a separate class. They go about armed, and 
attended by armed followers; their houses are 
fortresses, and their servants form a little army. 
The islanders are almost all seamen or traders ; 
they . ear the red cap, a short jacket, and wide 
Turkish trousers., The Albanians form about a 
fourth of the population ; they are a strong, hardy 
race, and engage in agricultural or other severe 
labour. They are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the more wealthy classes. They speak 
a language which is little allied to either Slavonic 
or Greek. The 'Waliaehs are a nomad and pastoral 
race ; they sleep on the hillsides with their flocks, 
which are guarded by ferocious dogs. There are 
large numbers of Maltese at Athens,' and the 
Pirams especially. There are few settlers from 
"Western Europe. The Bavarians who swarmed into 
G. on the accession of King Otho have almost all 
disappeared. 

Religion. — See - the articles Greek Religion 
(Ancient), and Greek Church. 

Education (Ancient). — The education of the ancient 
Greeks was more of a physical than of a 'mental 
kind. The gymnasium was that of the athlete, not 
that of the didaskalos or preceptor. Young children 
were, till about their sixth year, trained at home 
under females, but were then sent to the didaskaleia, 
or schools under the charge of private tutors or 
piedagogi. The duty of the predagogus was rather 
to keep his wards from outward injury and bad 
companions, than to teach them the accomplish- 
ments of grammar (including reading, writing, and 
arithmetic), music, and gymnastics, the -favourite 
subjects of study in those days. In later times, the 
more intelligent slaves were specially trained for 
the duties of the predagogus. — Modem. — Education 
of all kinds, from the humblest school to the uni- 
versity, is free to all. Hence an unusual number 
of Greeks press into the learned professions, and a 
large educational machinery is necessary to supply ! 
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the demand for knowledge. There are about 370 
communal or elementary schools, and 180 Hellenic 
schools, in which, among other branches, ancient 
Greek is taught Besides these; there are eight 
gymnasia, four medical schools, one theological, 
one military, one agricultural school, ono school 
of arts ; and finally, there is the university of 
Athens, which possesses the four faculties of the- 
ology, philosophy, law, and medicine. All these 
institutions are well attended, and the youth 
of all ages are most zealous in prosecuting their 
studies. 

Language (Ancient). — The Greek language is 
a branch of that widespread family of tongues, 
usually called Indo-Germanic or Aryan. It pre- 
vailed not only in the different parte of G., but 
also in the numerous Greek colonies which fringed 
the shores of the Euxine and the Mediterranean. 
But it must -not be supposed that it was of the 
same type at all periods of Greek history, or in all 
parts of G., even at the same time. The three 
great branches of the Greek tongue were: 1. The 
/Eolic, the oldest form, and that which presents the 
greatest affinity to the Latin and other members 
of the Indo-Germanic stock. 2. The Doric, a high- 
land dialect, delighting in broad and rough sounds; 
it was spoken in the mountains of Thessaly, whence 
it travelled southward, and on the migration of 
the Dorians, took possession of the Peloponnesus. 
3. The Ionic, a soft and vocal language, delighting 
in vowel sounds, and avoiding the harsh combi- 
nation of consonants; it was spoken principally 
by the people of Attica and the Ionian colonies 
in Asia Minor. Prom it was made, by a series of 
contractions and modifications, that most perfect 
form of the Greek language, the Attic, which" was 
neither so harsh and broad as the Doric, nor so soft 
and vocal as tho Ionic. It was brought to the 
height of perfection by the poets, the philosophers, 
and the historians of G., whose writings still teach 
the world, and command its admiration. By the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, the Greek 
language soon spread over a large part of the then 
known world, hut corruption at once set in— words 
of other languages were adopted- into the Greek, 
foreign idioms were introduced, and the rigid syntax 
of the great Athenian writers was neglected, so' that, 
in process of time, there arose a depraved form 
of speech, called the Hellenistic, varying in many 
essential points from its great parent. In this 
last form, the hooks of the Hew Testament were 
written. The process of deterioration still went 
on till about the middle of last century; when 
at length the spirit .of the Greek nation again 
arose, and amidst other endeavours to revive the 
ancient glory of their race, an attempt was made, 
and is still being made, and that too with great 
success, to restore the purity of the language. This 
leads us to tho Language of Modern Greece. — In 
different parts of Greece, different languages are 
spoken according to the element which predomi- 
nates in the population. Thus Turkish prevails 
in some districts, -Albanian in others, Walachian 
in others, and Bulgarian in others; hut in the 
greater part of Greece proper, the language is 
Romaic Greek, or as it is now more usuallv and 
more properly called, Neo-Hellenic. This" language 
beam a very close resemblance to tho Hellenic, or 
classical Greek; and in fact does not differ more, 
if so much, from the Attic, as tho Attic difl'ered 
from the Doric. Information on this subject must 
be sought in a grammar. of tho language. Great 
efforts have been made in recent years to pnr^e 
the Neo-Hellenic of barbarisms and foreign terms, 
and it is now written with such punty, that 
good scholars in ancient Greek will have little 
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difficulty in understanding Tricoupi’s history or 
an Athenian newspaper. 

Literature (Ancient). — The literature of Greece is 
a subject so extensive, that we cannot hope to give 
any adequate view of it in our limited space. Those 
who wish to study the matter further, must have 
recourse to a full treatise. Poetry seems to have 
been the earliest form, of composition among the 
Greeks, as indeed it must of necessity he in all 
nations, for facility of recollection ; hence Memory js 
called the Mother of the Muses. The earliest species 
of poems seems to have been hymns in honour of 
the gods ; to these succeeded songs praising tho 
glorious deeds of heroes ; but the greatest poem 
of ancient times which has come down to us is 
the Iliad of Homer, detailing the events connected 
with the siege of Troy, and tho warriors who 
took part in that famous expedition. The Iliad 
and Odyssey have been too long and too generally 
known and admired to need a word said in their 
commendation. The remarkable popularity of the 
Homeric poems produced a host of imitators ; and 
hence we find that a great many poets endea- 
voured to rival the fame of the ‘ blind old man,’ by 
narrating in verse the after-fate and vicissitudes of 
the heroes who took part in the war of Troy, or by 
treating of subjects allied to that of the Iliad, and 
even of mythological fables. These were called the 
Cyclic poets ; they were posterior to Homer and 
Hesiod ; their writings were put together in chron- 
ological order by some Alexandrine grammarians 
about 200 B. c. The Homeric period is closed by 
the name of Hesiod. Homer is supposed to have 
flourished about 900 B. c., and Hesiod about 850 
E. C. Hesiod’s most celebrated writings are tho 
Thcoyony, tho Shield of Hercules, and the IPor/as 
and Days, an agricultural poem. Of his others, 
only small fragments are preserved. Epic poetry 
culminated in Homer, and with him and his contem- 
poraries it sets. Of lyric poetry, there were two 
schools — the Afolic in Asia Jlinor and adjacent 
islands, especially Lesbos, and the Doric in Pelo- 
ponnesus and Sicily. Of the iEolic school, tho 
earliest poet was Oallinus (700 B. c.) ; after him 
came Archilochus, so famed for his cutting satires, 
written in iambic verse; Tyrtmus, and Simonides 
of Amorgos, who contests with Archilochus the 
honour of having invented iambic verse. Alcams 
and Sappho' (about 010 n.c.) represent the zEolio 
school in its perfection. Nor must we forget tho 
school-boy’s favourite, Anacreon (about 520 B.C.), 
to whom, however, are attributed many pieces 
which are not considered genuine. Of tho Doric or 
choral school, it may suffice to mention Aleman, 
Stesichorns, Arion, Simonides, Bacckylidcs, and 
greatest of all in every known variety of choral 
poetry, Pindar (q. v.) the Theban (522 n, c.). 

Greek literature reached its highest perfection in 
the tragedies of /Escliylus (bom 525, died 450 n.c.); 
Sophocles (bom 495, died 405 E. c.) ; and Euripides 
(bom 480, died 40G B. c.). The writers who endea- 
voured to follow’ in the track of these three great 
masters were of far inferior merit, and with them 
tragedy degenerated to tho effeminacy of lyrical 
songs and mere rhetorical bombast. 

Comedy, like tragedy, took its origin from tho 
worship of Bacchus. The three great names of 
tho old Attic comedy are Cratinus, Eupolis, and 
Aristophanes (bom 452, died 380 B. C.). in 
middle comedy, we have the names of Antipkanes 
and Alexis; and in now comedy, Philemon and 
Menander. 

History did not engage tho attention of tho 
Greeks till a comparatively late period. Passing 
over the names of Cadmus of Miletus, Pherecydes 
of Scyros, Hecatams, and Charon of Lampsacus, we 


come to Herodotus, the Father of History, or, 
ns he has been called, the Homer of History, wbo 
flourished about 440 ; Thucydides, about 430 ; and 
Xenophon, about 400. In later tunes, we find Poly- 
bius (204—122 n.c.); Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who flourished about 20 b.c.; Diodorus- Siculus, 
a contemporary of Julius and Augustus Cresar; 
Plutarch; Appian (in time of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius); Arrian (time of Hadrian); and Dion 
Cassius. In geography, wc have Strabo and Pausa- 
nias. In satire, the palm is carried off by Lucian 
(q.v.). In oratory, it may be sufficient to mention 
the names of Antiphon (born 480 b. c.), Andocides 
(4G7 B. c.), Lysias (458 B. c.), Isocrates (43G B. c.), 
rEschines the great rival of Demosthenes (389 
B. c.), Hyperides ; and last and greatest of all, 
Demosthenes (385 n.c.). On the philosopher;:, see 
Pimosorirr. 

Literature (Modern). — The literature of modem 
G. is still in its infancy. No work of importance 
appeared previous to tho revolution ; but since tho 
establishment of the kingdom in 1829, more life has 
been infused into the men of a literary bent. The 
names of the brothers Panagiotis and Alexander 
Soutsos are well known to many in England. They 
have written dramas, love-songs, novels, lyrics, and 
a poem (by Alexander) in the style of Byron’s 
Childc Harold , detailing tho wanderings, sights, 
and adventures of a Greek in France and Italy. 

In most of these there is much merit, though few 
readers can fully appreciate the style and handling. 
Among dramatic writers, Neroulos, Rangavis, and 
Ckamouzis hold a foremost place. The Memoirs of 
Different. Battles fouylit between the Greeks and Turks 
from 1820 to 1829, by Pcmevos, is a well written 
book. In grammar and lexicography, Bamvas, 
Gennadios, Scarlntto Byzantino, and others have 
done good service to the cause of learning. But 
of all the Neo-Hellenic works yet published, tho I 
History of the Greek Devolution by TricoupisCs the 
most valuable- — valuable not only for its statement i 
and facts, but also for the purity and elegance of 
its style. Many newspapers and other periodicals, 
in Nco-Hellenic, are published at Athens, Constan- 
tinople, London, and elsewhere ; but the expense 
of these literary efforts is in most cases home by 
wealthy Greek merchants, now so frequently met 
with in the west of Europe. It will require many 
years of good government, of national industry and 
prosperity, before G. can expect to assume that 
position in the world of letters which the prestige 
of her name entitles her to anticipate. 

History (Ancient). — The early history of G. is 
lost in the mist of ages. The legends of gods 
and heroes, which constitute her only approach to 
history, arc of that marvellous kind in which a 
superstitious and ignorant age delights. But how 
much truth may underlie the stones of Ceerops, 
Cadmus, Danaus, Theseus, Heracles, and many 
others, it is difficult to say; or to what extent tho 
events of the Argonautic expedition, Trojan war, 
hunt of the Calydonian boar, and other joint-stock 
exploits, may bo real, historians can never hope to 
discover. The heroic ago is roughly estimated as 
continuing from 1400 to 1200 B. c. ; hut all Greek 
chronology is mere guess until the first Olympiad, 
77G B.c. Of the migrations which took placo 
during these early days, and of tho numerous 
colonies planted by the Greeks, it is unnecessary to 
speak in this brief sketch ; nor can we do more 
than merely refer to the wars of the Spartans 
against tho Messenians, which beginning in 743 
B.c., did not ultimately terminate until Itkome 
was destroyed in the third Messenian war, 455 B. c. 
Meantime, wars of less magnitude are carried on 
in different parts of Greece; Solon legislates at 
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Athens (594 B. c.j ; Pisistratus and liis sons enjoy 
the ‘tyrannis’ at Athens from 560 B.c. to 510 B.c. ; 
Croesus, king of Lydia, and Cjtus the Great, his 
conqueror, are brought into contact with the Asiatic 
Greeks (5C0 — 542 B. c.). And now, in 499 B. c., the 
burning of Sardis by the Athenians and Ionians 
leads to those three invasions of G. by the Persians 
■which end so gloriously for G., and so disastrously 
for Persia, and with the particulars of which all 
are so well acquainted. The first, under Mardonius, 
in 492 B. a, is averted by' the shipwreck of the 
invading fleet off Mount Athos; the second, under 
Datis and Artaphemes, in 490 B. c., is hurled back 
from Marathon; and the third, imder Xerxes, 4S0 
B. c. } is utterly shattered at Thermopylae, Salamis, 
and Platea. G. is now a mighty name, but the 
Athenians become the ^ruling state, and their 
supremacy continues till 404 B. c. Meantime, dis- 
union at home succeeds the contests with foreign 
enemies. The great Peloponnesian war begins in 
431 B. c., and wastes the energies of G. for 27 years, 
until the subjugation and partial demolition of 
Athens, in 404 B.C., put an end for a time to the 
fratricidal struggle. It was in 415 B. c., the 17th of 
this war, that the famous and unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Sicily took place. Under Pericles, who was 
the ruling spirit of Athens at the commencement 
of the war, but who died of the great plague in 
429 B.c., the Athenians reached the highest pitch 
of excellence in sculpture and architecture ; then 
were raised some of those wondrous buildings whose 
remains still excite the admiration of posterity at 
a distance of more than 2000 years. In 401 B.C., 
the expedition of Cyrus the Younger to dethrone 
his brother Artaxerxes, took place; ; the battle of 
Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was slain, was fought 
in the same year. Cyrus had employed Greek 
mercenaries, and this brief war is specially famed 
for the masterly retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under 
Xenophon the Athenian in 401 — 400 B.c. The 
next year (399 b. c.), Socrates the philosopher, 
the teacher of Plato and Xenophou, was put to 
death. After the defeat of the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian war, the Spartan state became the 
leading power in G., and was engaged in four 
wars in succession — 1st, the Eleau (399 — 39S B, c.) ; 
2d, the Corinthian (395—387 b. c.) ; 3d, the Olyn- 
thian (380—379 B. c.) ; 4th, the Theban (378 — 362 
B. c.). The great Spartan hero of these troublous 
times was Agesilaus, whose panegyric has been 
written by Xenophon with a friendly pen. During 
these eventful years were fought the battles of 
Coronea and of Corinth (394 B.c.), Orchomenus 
(375 B. c.), Leuctra (371 B.c.), Mantinea, in winch 
the Theban hero, Epaminondas, was slain, 362 B. c. 
In 359 B. c., Philip ascends the throne of Mace- 
donia, and a few years afterwards finds occasion 
to intermeddle in the affairs of Greece. Some of 
the allies of Athens renounce his supremacy, and 
thus arises the Social war (357 — 355 B. a), in which 
Athens loses many of her tributaries, and much 
of her revenue. The Sacred war (355 — 340 B.c.) 
immediately follows, in which Philip takes part. 
About this time (352 B.c.), Demosthenes delivered 
the first of those powerful orations against Philip, 
called Philippics. In the battle of Clusroneia 
(338 B.C.), the Athenians and Thebans are utterly 
defeated by Philip; and at the congress of Corinth, 
in the following year, he is appointed generalissimo 
of the Greek forces against Persia. But tke hand 
of the assassin out him off at a marriage-feast in 
Macedonia; and after an unsuccessful revolt against 
his son Alexander, the Greeks are compelled to 
bestow upon the youthful hero the same high 
military office with which they had intrusted his 
father. The events of Alexanders career are well 
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known. Erom this time G. becomes an appanage 
of the Macedonian kingdom, until Maecdon is in 
turn overcome by the Romans. Durintf the wars 
which arose among the successors of "Alexander, 
G. was always the bone of contention ; sbe suffered 
in consequence many hardships, and enjoyed but 
few lulls of peace. The last struggle for 'Grecian 
liberty was made by the Achaean League (a con- 
federacy of cities at one time embracing all Pelo- 
ponnesus, which bad a common object, a common 
council, and a common chief or sCraler/tts), but it 
too fell before the conquering arms of Pome ; and 
after the capture of Corinth in 146 b.c. by the 
consul Mummius, the once mighty G. became a 
province of the Roman empire. 

History (Modern ). — The history of G. for some 
centuries after the capture of Corinth belongs to 
the history of her conqueror. The Boman wars 
with Antiochus, Mifchridates, and others, involved 
G. in countless hardships ; and the fierce struggles 
of Caesar and Pompey, of Brutus and Cassius with 
Antony and Octavianus, of Antony and Octavianus, 
of which G. was often the theatre, entailed upon her 
many calamities. Por nearly two centuries after 
the accession of Augustus, ' G. enjoyed compara- 
tive tranquillity, during which Christianity spread 
among her people, churches were founded, and many 
devoted Greeks went abroad to strange lands and 
perilled their lives in the propagation of the Gospel. 
But dark days again awaited her, and successive 
inroads of Slavonians, Albanians, and oilier barbarous 
hordes, overran the country from the wintry plains 
of the north. When Constantine divided his empire, 
G. was attached to the eastern portion ; but when, 
in 1204 A.D., the Venetian fleet imder Dandolo over- 
powered the rickety throne of the Cresars, G. too 
changed masters. The Osman Turks, who migrated 
to Europe in 1355 A. D., and made themselves 
masters of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and other 
parts, captured Constantinople in 1453 A. j >. ; and 
from that time until recent years, G. was subject 
to Mohammedan dominion. All the annoyances 
that ignorance, brutality, tyranny, and greed could 
suggest, were practised by the Turks on the much 
enduring Greeks, but at length human nature 
could no longer endure, and in 1820 broke out that 
rebellion against Turkish rule, which, by the bravery 
and determination of the Greeks, and tke friendly 
countenance of Christian Europe, ended in the estab- 
lishment of G. as an independent kingdom in 1S29. 
Two unsuccessful attempts at rebellion had been 
made in 1770 and 1790. Capo d’lstrias, the first 
president of liberated G., was assassinated in 1831 ; 
and after several candidates for the throne of the 
infant kingdom had been proposed and rejected, 
Otho, second son of the king of Bavaria, was at 
length (1832) chosen by the three powers (Britain, 
France, Kussia) which had assisted G. in her noble 
struggle. The reign of Otbo was not a peaceful 
one, and he had very serious difficulties to 
contend with after he had assumed the reins of 
government in 1835. But his rule has not been 
altogether devoid of fruit; and law and order, 
industry and commerce, literature and notions of 
self-government, have made considerable strides 
within the last thirty years. On the banishment of 
Otbo in 1862, tbe crown was offered to Prince 
Alfred of England. Tbe agreement between the 
protecting powers, however, stood in tbe way of bis 
election, and tbe present king, Georgias I., son of 
Christian IX. of Denmark, Became king of the 
Hellenes in 1863. 

Population . — The population of ancient G. at 
any one time it is quite impossible to approach ; 
conjectures of the most wild and opposite kind 
have been hazarded, hut it is useless to repeat them. 
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Of modern G., tlie inhabitants numbered, in 3S71, kingdom of Greece; and the Russo-Greek Church I 
1,457,S94. , • in the dominions of the czar. The last shall form 

The Islands . — The islands of the /Egoan Sea may the subject of a separate article, but it must also 
be comprehended, as in ancient times, under two be alluded to in treating of the sister-churches. The 
groups — the Cyclades and the Sporades. The former proper history of the Greek Church as a separate 
were so called from the legend of their circlin;; round body dates from the commencement of the Greek 
Delos, when that island - was rendered stationary schism, or rather from the commencement of the 
for the birth of Diana and Apollo. The latter efforts on the part of the church of Constantinople 
receive their name from the circumstance of tlieir to establish for itself a distinct jurisdiction, and 
being scattered nr son-n in an irregular manner round an independent headship in the eastern division of 
the coasts of the adjoining countries. The follow- the empire. The ecclesiastical pre-eminence of Con- 
ing lbt contains those belonging to G. ; the first stantmople, it need hardly be said, followed upon 
20 are the Cyclades proper, the remainder lie off the political distinction to which it roso as the soat 
Euboea. The Italian names are in parentheses, of the imperial residence, and the centre of the 
The Sporades will be given under Tumcr.v. The imperial government. Originally, Byzantium was 
Ionian Islands, formerly a republican dependency of but a simple episcopal sec, subject to the metro- 
Great Britain, were annexed to Greece in ISGf. politan of Hcraclca ; but the rank of the see roso 

1. Delos with Rhenca (Dili); 2. Syros (Syra) ; with the fortunes of the city ; and before the close 
.?. Myeonos (Mycono); -1. Tonos (Tino); 5. Naxos of the -ltli c., a canon of the first council of Con- 
(Xaxia) : G. Andros (Andro) ; 7. Ceos (Zen) ; stautinnple, held in 3S1, assures to it, on the ground 

G. Cythnos (Thcrmia) ; 0. Scriphos (Sernlio) ; 1 that • Constantinople iB the new Rome,’ the ‘ prece- 

30. Siphnos (Siphanto) ; 11. Cimolos (Argenticra) ; deuce of honour' next after the ancient Rome. Tina 
12. Melos (Milo); 13. Bholegandros (Policnndro) ; privilege, however, was purely honorary, and did 

31. Sicinos (Sicino) ; 15. Ios ( N in ) ; 1G. Thera (San- not imply any pre-cmmence of jurisdiction in the 
torin); 17. Anaphe (Xanfio); IS. Ainorgns (Amnrgo); see of Constantinople, and there are many early 
10. I’aros (I’aro); 20. Olinma or Antiparos (Anti- instances m which tpiestmna arising within the 
pare): 21. Scyros (Scyro) ; 22. S’ciathos (Sciatho); district which afterwards became the patriarchate of , 
23. Seopelos "(Scopclo) ; 21. Icos (Chihodromia). Constantinople, nay, questions affecting the bishop ( 
Besides these, there are many smaller islands and himself, and even m his relations to the other patn- i 
barren rocks, which belong to G., but which from arclis, were referred to the bishops of Rome. But I 
their unimportance rcarcc deserve mention. These the transition was not difficult, and was aided by the i 
idands po«'-e=s many of the features which mark the eminent qualities of romo of the bishops, and espe- j 
mainland : the climate is varied ; the roil is in one cially of bt .John Chrysostom, so that in the council 
fruitful, in another barren ; the productions are much of Olialceilon (-151), a decree was passed, which 
tiie rame as in G., except that in Feme of them, as confirmed the precedence already given, nnd not I 
Pantorin. the vine grows in greater variety and ltixu- only assigned to Constantinople an extensive rango 
fiance; the population is more primitive, nnd le«s of jiiripdietion.lmt also grounded these ecclesiastical , 
mixtd, and consequently retain more pertinaciously privileges, in the case of the new as well as in that of | 
the customs of tlieir forefathers. The islanders are the old Rome, upon the political precedence to which 1 
generally more industrious and more happy than both successively had nsen. The Roman legates 1 
the continentals— the fa is their highway, and they protested against this eanon, nnd the claim led to a 1 
can more easily pet a market for the fruits of tlieir misunderstanding between the two churches, which i 
industry. The Wanders are excellent Fcamcn, and was widened and confirmed by the doctrinal differ- | 
a very large proportion of the males arc employed ences which prevailed on the Eutycliian question, 
in navigation. Delos is now little more than a in winch the patriarchs of Constantinople gavo 
barren rock ; nnd scarce a ve'lige remains of the j tlieir support to the Jt'iaitieon, a heterodox or 
temple of the Run-god, or other memorial of its j equivocal formula put forth by tlie Emperor Zeno, 
former religions and commercial pre-eminence. | which was warmly resisted m the West. The pope, 

Syra (population 21,000) is the principal port of j in consequence, in 484, excommunicated the emperor, | 
0„ and a great centre of trade. The Mediterranean together with the patriarchs of Constantinople and i 
steamers call at it. Wine is almost the only pro- Alexandria ; and thus the East nnd West were, tic j 
duction of the island. ' facto, separated for a period of nearly forty years. 

The people of Turns are famed for the manufac- The terms upon which the excommunication was j 
turn of marble table", cliimney-pieces, Ac., which withdrawn by Pope Iiormisdas m 019, involved a j 
are largely exported, and the finest Malvnsinii or complete and explicit acknowledgment of tho 
Malmsey wine is produced in the island. Of the supremacy of the Roman pontiff ; hut the rivalry of 
other islands, the most volcanic is Thera ; it pro- Constantinople still subsisted. In the end of the j 
dueis In large quantity the wine called Vino Sau’n, Gth c., the Trullan Council (see Tnt'U..\s Council.) 
or fiantorin, of which tho Russians are specially caused a renewal of the misuiiderstinding.s. Many 
fond. Xaxo, is the largest and most beautiful circumstances combined to hasten a rupture : tho 
and most fertile of the Cyclades. Thee islands title of ‘ Ecumenical patriarch ’ claimed by the 
comprise an area of rather more than 1000 square patriarch John the Faster, and reprobated by 
miles, and a population of (1S71) 123,299 souls. Tho Gregory the Great (see Gltnconv I.); the contests 
Cyclades are generally high and rocky in their about image-worship, hi which the patriarchs, in 
coasts, anil all are of a very similar aspect in this more Ilian one instance, took the part of the lcono- 
and other regards. clast emperors ; the abandonment by the emperors 

GREEK CHURCH, Tin:, taken in its widest of U'< defence of Italy against the Lombards ; the 
sense, comprehends all those Christians following gradual growth of an independent confederation of 
the Greek or Greco-Slavonic rite, who receive the it-alian states, and ultimately the foundation of a 
first seven general councils, blit reject the authority **ew empire of the West, tile political antagonism of 
of the Roman pontiff, and the later councils of tho which with the eastern empire almost necessarily 
Western Church. The Greek Church calls itself involved an antagonism of the churches themselves. 

‘ the Holy Orthodox Catholic ami Ajiostolie Church,’ Hence when, upon occasion of Ins own personal 
and it includes three distinct branches — the church contest with the sec of Rome, tho deposed patriarch 
within the Ottoman empire, subject directly lo the Ebntius (S(i2), (sec I’iiotiuh) identified his cause 
patriarch of ConBtantiuoplc ; the church in the with that of tho Eastern Church, he found, a 
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ready sympathy among his countiymen. The Latin 
doctrine of the twofold procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and the addition of ‘Filioque’ to the Latin creed, 
the Latin practice of clerical celibacy, and of denying 
to priests the power of administering confirmation, 
supplied the grounds of quarrel ; and although the 
Photian schism fell with its author, and the com- 
munion of the churches was restored, their recon- 
ciliation was imperfect and far from cordial. The 
same cattses of controversy, with others of a dis- 
ciplinary nature, were renewed in the 11th c. ; and 
in 1054 the pope Leo IX. issued a formal sentence 
of excommunication against the patriarch Michael 
Cerularius, which was solemnly published in Con- 
stantinople by the papal legates. Beyond the points 
of difference alleged by Pliotius, the most important 
of the new grounds of division was the use of 
unleavened bread by the Latins in the eucharist. 
Since that time, the separation h-s been persever- 
ingly maintained. More than ode attempt was 
made by the authorities upon either side to restore 
i the former relations of the two churches, but 
in vain. The old antipathies of East and West 
became more inveterate by the separation ; and 
the occupation of Constantinople by the Latins 
(1201), the outrages and atrocities bj' which it was 
disgraced, the establishment of the Latin kingdom 
at Constantinople, and the arbitrary tyranny by 
which it was maintained, widened still more the 
ancient estrangement. Nor was the breach healed 
i by the re-establishment of the Greek empire (1201). 
The emperors, from political motives, pressed on all 
sides by the fears of foreign invasion and the 
embarrassments of domestic discontent, proposed, as 
• the price of the assistance of the West in their 
' necessity, the restoration of the Eastern Clnu-ch to 
the obedience of Rome. Michael Paleologus (see 
Michael Paleoloqus) by his ambassadors abjured 
j the schism at the council of Lyons in 1274 ; and 
I endeavoured, by a synod held subsequently at 
Constantinople, to obtain a ratification of the union ; 
but he failed to gain tho assent of the body of 
bishops ; and in tho succeeding pontificate, the 
breach was even more seriously renewed, by two 
synods held at Constantinople in 12S3 and 1285. 
The necessities of John Paleologus compelled him 
once again to resort to the same expedient ; and the 
negotiations for union were on this occasion con- 
ducted with much more deliberation. Delegates of 
i the Greek Church, with the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople at tlicir head, attended at the great Western 
Council (1437) of Ferrara (better known, from the 
place of its close, as that of Florence), and a pro- 
tracted discussion took place, the chief points of 
which were the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father and the Son, the addition of ‘Filioque’ to 
the creed, the nature of the purgation of souls after 
death, the use of uuleavened bread in the eucharist, 
and the supremacy, by divine right, of the Roman 
pontiff. On all these points, the Greek delegates, 
with the exception of Mark, Bishop of Ephesus, sub- 
scribed the decree of the council ; but this union was 
equally short-lived. On the return of the delegates 
to Constantinople, their proceedings were repudiated 
by the large body of the Greeks ; and the downfall 
of the Greek empire and capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, obliterated every trace of the 
attempted reconciliation. Since that time, some iso- 
lated bodies of Christians of the Greek rite have 
joined the church of Rome (see end of this article) ; 
but every attempt at a general union on the part 
of the Roman pontiffs has proved a failure. It 
has been the same with the attempts which have 
been made bythe Protestant communions to estab- 
lish an understanding with the Greek Church. V ery 
early after the Reformation, a letter was addressed by 
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Melancthon to the patriarch Joseph of Constanti- 
nople through a deacon, Demetrius Mysus, who 
visited Germany in the year 155S. Another Lutheran 
embassy of a more formal character, headed by the 
well-known Tubingen divines, Andre® and Crusius, 
visited Constantinople during the patriarchate of 
Jeremias (1576 — 1581). But both missions were 
equally without result. In the following century, 
the celebrated Cyril Lucaris (see Ltjcahis), who had 
been educated in the West, and had carried home 
with him a strong, though for a time carefully 
concealed bias towards Protestantism, opened the 
way for negotiations with the Calvinistic party. 
Soon after liis elevation to the patriarchate, ho 
issued a decidedly Calvinistical confession of faith 
(1629). But far from carrying his fellow-church- 
men with him in the movement, the innovations 
which he attempted not only led to his own depo- 
sition and disgrace, hut called forth .a doctrinal 
declaration signed by the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, and Antioch, and many metro- 
politans and bishops, which, by the clearness and 
decision of its definitions, draws the line so 
markedly between the Greeks and reformers as to 
shut out all possibility of accommodation in mattera 
of doctrine. This exposition was adopted by all 
the churches ; and in a synod held in Jerusalem 
1672, it was adopted as the creed of the Greek 
Church. This declaration having been, originally 
drawn up by Magilas, metropolitan of ICiew, it was 
published in 1722, by order of Peter the Great, 
as an authorised formulary of the Russian Church, 
under the title of The Russian Catechism. With .a 
few exceptions, to he specified hereafter, it coin- 
cides with the formularies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Greek Church comprised within its ancient 
limits, anterior to the Mohammedan conquest, Greece 
properly so called, the Peloponnesus, Eastern Ilhy- 
ricum, the Islands, and Asia Minor, as also Syria 
and Palestine, Arabia, .Egypt, and parts of Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia. But with the first triumph of 
the Koran, the church of Constantinople by degrees 
lost almost all her territory in Asia and Africa; 
and since the conquest of the Turks, it has sunk 
into the condition of a weak and oppressed depen- 
dant. By the separation of the Russian branch, 
partially in the 17th, and finally in the beginning 
of the 18th c., and by that of the new kingdom of 
Greece, on occasion of the revolution, its importance 
lias been still more diminished. Each of the three 
divisions into which it has separated possesses a 
distinct organisation ; but as the faith and practice 
of all are substantially identical, we shall first givo 
a brief account of the doctrines of the Greek Church, 
especially in their relations to the Christian com- 
munions of the West, and to the controversies by 
which they are separated from each other. 

In general, it may he inferred from the fact that 
the Greek Church receives the first seven councils, 
that on all the controversies regarding the Trinity 
and Incarnation the Greeks are agreed with the 
Western Catholics, with the sole exception of the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, in which 
they are at issue not only with Catholics, but 
it may he said with the entire body of Western 
Trinitarians. While they reject the papal claim 
to supremacy and doctrinal authority, they agree 
with Catholics in accepting as the rule of faith 
not alone the Bible, including the Denterocanonical 
books (see Synod of Jerusalem in Harduin’s Coll. 
Concil., xi. col. 258), but also the traditions of 
the church, that is, what are believed to be the 
unwritten revelations of our Lord and of the 
apostles, preserved by the testimony of the Fathers, 
among whom they regard with special veneration 
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Basil, Gregory of Hazianzum, and Chrysostom. 
They admit the seven sacraments as received by 
the Roman Church — viz., Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, 
and Matrimony • but in the rites used by them 
in the administration of these sacraments there 
are considerable discrepancies from the Latin rite. 
They ad mini ster baptism by a triple immersion; 
confirmation is administered in immediate con- 
nection with baptism, even in the case of infants, 
and it is administered by priests, and not, as among 
the Latins, by bishops exclusively. As to the 
eucliarist, the Greeks admit the real presence of 
Christ, the transubstantiation of the elements, the 
propitiator;’ sacrifice, and (although this has been 
denied by Protestants) the adoration of the host 
(see Renaudot, Liturg. Collcclio, i. pp. 22, 23). But 
they differ from Catholics iu the use of leavened 
bread, in administering the communion in both 
kinds, and in administering it in this form even 
to children. In the sacrament of penance, they recog- 
nise, like the Western Catholics, auricular confes- 
sion, priestly absolution, aud penitential works; and 
although they differ from the Latins as to the use 
of indulgences, they admit the principle upon which 
their use is founded, and even their applicability to 
the dead. The peculiarities of their use of extreme 
unction have been already detailed. See Extreme 
Uxctiom. In the sacrament of holy orders, they 
have man}- peculiar obsen-anccs. See OltnEns, Holy. 
The most striking point of difference regards clerical 
celibacy. The Greek Church recognises the excel- 
lence of virginity, and the fitness of its observance 
by those engaged in the ministry, so far as to 
prohibit marriage altogether to bishops (who are 
always chosen, in consequence, from the monastic, 
and not the secular clergy) ; to forbid priests or 
deacons to contract marriage after ordination ; to 
forbid to all, without exception, a second marriage, 
or marriage with a widow; and to require of 
married priests that tlioy shall live separate from 
their wives during the time when they are actually 
engaged in church sen-ices. But they not only 
permit married candidates to bo advanced to deacon- 
ship and priesthood, but even require, as a general 
rule, that they shall be actnally married before 
they can be admitted to orders. While admitting 
marriage to be a sacrament, they hold it to be dis- 
soluble in case of adultery, and they regard fourth 
marriages as utterly unlawful. On the condition of 
souls after death, they do not admit with Western 
Catholics a purgatorial fire, but they admit the 
principle of the intermediate state of purgation, 
and of the practice of prayer for the dead. They 
also admit the intercession of saints, and the law-ful- 
ness of invoking them, especially the Holy Virgin 
Mary, and of honouring their slirinos and relics. 
They do not permit the use of graven images, with 
the exception of that of the cross ; but they freely 
receive and pray before pictures, which they hold 
in high honour, and on which they lavish the most 
costly ornaments of gold, jewels, and otlior precious 
tilings. In their belief of the merit of good works, 
and especially of fasting, they go even further than 
Roman Catholics. Besides four yearly fasts — the 
forty days of Lent, from Pentecost to the Feast 
of Saints Peter and Paid, the fifteen days before 
Assumption day, and the six weeks before Christ- 
mas — they observe the AVednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the' year as fasts. Their liturgy shall be 
described hereafter (see LmmGY) ; for the present, 
it will lie enough to say that, in splendour of 
ceremonial, they are not inferior to the Westerns. 
Instrumental music, it is true, is forbidden in the 
cliurclic3, but singing is universally in use. Iu 
public prayer, the kneeling posturo is used only at 


Pentecost; at ordinary times, they stand, the body 
being turned towards the east. The use of the sign 
of the cross is habitual among them. The monastic 
institute has subsisted in the Greek Church from 
the .earliest times, and numerous convents of both 
sexes are dispersed over the east, which follow’ 
almost exclusively the rule of St Basil. The abbot 
1 is called Hegumenos, the abbess, Hegumend ; if 
I several convents be subject to a single abbot, he is 
1 called Archimandrite. Both monies and nuns are 
bound by vows of celibacy. With both, the duty 
of manual labour is a leading observance ; the 
nuns, like their Western sisters, apply themselves to 
the care of the sick, and to the education of young 
females. 

As regards the separate constitution of the three 
1 great sections of the Greek Church, it will be enough 
to say that the church in the Turkish empire has 
remained subject to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who from the beginning enjoyed a continued but 
I precarious protection from the sultan, and even 
held, as regarded his own flock, a civil pre-eminence, 
with the rank of. a 1 pasha of three tails.* But in 
return for this civil status, the Porte claimed the 
right of appointing and also of deposing the 
patriarch, a rk-ht which was habitually exercised 
as a matter of purchase aud sale, and which led 
to the grossest simony, not only as to the patri- 
archate, but in the entire ecclesiastical system. 
Formerly, the metropolitan of Russia (afterwards 
patriarch) was subject to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, ns also the bishops of the modem 
kingdom of Greece ; but both churches are now 
independent of Constantinople. The patriarch of 
Constantinople, Jeremias II., in the year 1589, con- 
sented to the creation of a separate but dependent 
patriarch ; and this dependence continued until the 
time of Peter the Great, by whom the patriarch- 
ate was first supended and afterwards abolished, 
the Russian church being now governed by what 
is called tho Holy Synod, an ecclesiastical com- 
mission appointed by the czar. The independence 
of the church of the kingdom of Greece dates from 
the revolution. The ‘organic law of Epidnurus,’ 
of January 1S22, proclaimed the Oriental Orthodox 
Church as the church of the state, and soon after- 
wards measures were taken to organise this church 
in the new- liingdom. For a time, the patriarch 
of Constantinople hoped to preserve his ancient 
authority ; but the president of the new state, 
Capo d’lstrias, firmly resisted, and, after many pre- 
, liminaries, the new church was formally organised 
! by a decree of July 15 (27), 1833, on a plan in great 
* part borrowed from the constitution of the Russian 
j Church, as settled by Peter the Great. The govern- 
ing body in tho church of the kingdom of Greece is, 
as in the Russian, the so-called ‘ Holy Synod,’ which 
consists of five members, who are ordinarily arch- 
bishops or bishops, but may also admit into their 
number one or two priests or monks. This synod 
is the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal, and in name 
at least is independent in spirituals ; but as its 
members are all named by the crown, and hold 
office but for a year, it is practically a Btate instru- 
ment ; moreover, two officials of the crown have a 
right to assist, although without a vote, at all its 
deliberations. Tho synod elects bishops, but the 
crown has tho right of confirming and granting 
investiture. To it also belongs the power of regu- 
lating the limits of dioceses, and all such general 
arrangements. The last remnant of subjection to 
Constantinople was removed by a formal recognition 
of independence in 18C8, and the bishops no longer 
seek consecration from the patriarch of that see. 
In 18G9, a correspondence took place between the 
archbishop of Canterbury aud the patriarch, with a 
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view to the union of tlie Anglican and Eastern 
churches. In the same year the government of 
Russia abolished the hereditary character of the 
Russo-Greek priesthood. The Russo-Greek church 
is believed to number about 55,000,000. The church 
of Greece comprehends a district of about 8S0 sq. 
m., and numbers about 800,000 members. 

The United Greek Church comprehends those 
Christians who, while they follow the Greek rite, 
observe the general discipline of the Greek Church, 
and make use of the Greek liturgy, are yet united 
with the Church of Rome, admitting the double 
procession of the Spirit and the supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff, and accepting all the doctrinal deci- 
sions subsequent to the Greek schism which have 
force as articles of faith in the Roman Church. 
The United Greeks are found chiefly in Southern 
Italy, in the Austrian dominion, in Poland, and 
in the Russian empire. In Italy, they are computed 
at 80,000 ; in Austria, at abou' 4,000,000 ; and in 
Poland, about 250,000. In Russia, it is difficult to 
ascertain their number. It has fallen off consider- 
ably in late years. In Austria, they are divided 
into Romanians and Ruthenians — the former being 
settled in Wallachia, Transylvania, and Eastern 
Hungary ; the latter, in Little Russia, Galicia, and 
North-eastern Hungary. The union of the Greek 
Christians of ‘Wallachia and Transylvania dates from 
the end of the 12th c. ; and although the Refor- 
mation made some progress among them, they still 
for the most part remain true to the union. The 
union of the Galician Greeks or Ruthenians is of 
much later date, about the close of the 17th century. 
It is only necessary to add that the usage of the 
United Greek Church as to the law of celibacy is, 
with the consent of the Roman pontiffs, the same as 
among the other Greeks. They are also permitted 
to administer communion under both kinds. 

GREEK-FIRE, a composition supposed to have 
been of nitre, sulphur, and naphtha as a principal 
ingredient, with which the Greeks of the Byzantine 
empire were wont to defend themselves against their 
Saracen adversaries. The accounts of its effects 
are so mingled with obvious fable, that it is difficult 
to arrive at any just conclusion as to its power ; but 
the mixture appears to have been highly inflam- 
mable, and to have possessed the power of burning 
under water. It was projected either on blazing 
tow, tied to arrows, or through a tube, the pre- 
cursor of cannon. Wherever the combustible fell, it 
made great havoc, from the inextinguishable nature 
of the fire. The invention of this material has 
usually been ascribed to Callinicus of Heliopolis, and 
the year 60S A.D. ; but there seems to be reason to 
believe that it was rather imported from India. At 
Constantinople, the process of making Greek-fire was 
kept a profound secret for several centuries. The 
knowledge, however, of its composition gradually 
spread; and at the time of the discovery of gun- 
powder, Greek-fire formed a recognised defensive 
element in most wars from Western Europe to 
Asia Minor. Subsisting for some time concurrently 
with gunpowder, it gradually died out before the 
advances of that still more effective competitor, 
till now little vestige remains of Greek-fire beyond 
a Norman corruption of its name in our firework 
‘ cracker,’ which, derived from ‘ Creyke ’ of the 
middle ages, is but a corruption of ‘ Grecque.’ See 
also Firearms. 

GREEK MUSIC. The existence of music as an 
art or science among the ancient Greeks has for 
hundreds of years been a subject of inquiry and 
discussion among the learned. With the restoration 
of the arts and sciences at the end of the middle 
ages, the veneration for all that belonged to that 
8S 


people was carried to such an extent, that because 
we had to thank them for much, many writers 
thought we must he obliged to them" for all. 
Fortunately, we have handed down to us various 
dissertations and fragments on music by old writers, 
which, although they do not unfold to us anything 
like a satisfactory view of the ancient Greek music, 
yet suffice to shew us that among the ancient 
Greeks the art of music was.iu a very imperfect 
and incomplete state, and that, in its elements 
and groundwork, it was entirely a slave to poetry, 
and can have been little else than a kind of intoned 
declamation. We hear from ancient writers of the 
magic influence of music ; hut we must not forget 
that they used the word music in a collective sense 
for the gift of the muses generally ; and when they 
spoke of the elevating and moral effects of music, 
it is to be understood that they meant a general 
harmonious cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
The system of music known to the ancient Greeks, 
and as practised in their temples and theatres, 
differed essential!}' from our modem music, as their 
scale, or succession of sounds, was not based on the 
octave and its repetition, hut on a fourth and its 
repetition. Their scale consisted of five tetrachords, 
each containing four consecutive sounds ; the last 
soimd of one tetrachord being always the first of 
the next ; while two of their tetrachords had more 
than one sound in common. In modern music, the 
ancient Greek scale would he as follows : B, C, D, E ; 
E, F, G, A ; A, Bb, C, D, &c. This they called the 
diatonic genus. They had also their chromatic genus, 
thus, B, C, I)£, E ; E, F, Gji, A, &c. ; and their enhar- 
monic genus, the tetrachords of which consisted of 
two quarter-tones (which cannot .be expressed in 
modem music) and a major third. It is beyond a 
doubt that the ancient Greeks neither possessed a 
system of notation by which their music, such as it 
was, might have been preserved, nor had they any 
idea of harmony in the modern sense of the word. 
Many believe it impossible that a people who have 
left us specimens of their poetry and sculpture, 
which, after 2000 years, are still admired as master- 
works, could have been content with such an imper- 
fect and clumsy system of music. Had it been 
otherwise, it is scarcely possible to imagine that 
the knowledge of it would not have been handed 
down to us. An ode by Bindar, and a hymn or two 
set in modem notation from an old Greek MS., is 
the whole we possess of ancient Greek music, and 
those are said by many to be spurious. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. See Philosophy. 

GREEK RELIGION (Ancient), the most poet- 
ical and most humane of polytheisms, presents itself 
in historical times as a plastic worship of nature, 
with its visible objects and its invisible powers ; 
of abstract notions, sensations, propensities, and 
actions ; of tutelary Numina, household or family 
gods ; and of exalted men or heroes. Composed of 
such widely discordant elements, this great Hellenic 
Pantheon offers yet a unity so harmonious and 
consistent in its minutest parts, that its origin is 
even more difficult to trace than that of the people 
itself, which, from a conglomeration of hetero- 
geneous races and tribes was fused in an incredibly 
short space of time into one great family of equal 
propensities and of equal gifts. This question of 
the origin of the Greek religion has indeed been 
a point at issue from' the time of Herodotus to 
our own. While he, together with many others, 
pronounced it to he almost completely an impor- 
tation from Egypt, a strong autochthonic school 
held it to be Uomesprung ; and these two anta- 
gonistic views — the East and Hellas — have, 1 in a 
more or less modified form, found their foremost 
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representatives in modern days, in Creuzer on Tartarus ; while, on the other hand, only the most 
the one side, and Otfried Muller on the other, exalted heroes are, after their death, endowed with 
The new and all-important science of Compare- a new body and enjoy the pleasures of Elysium, 
tive Mythology, however, may he said to have But these are very exceptional cases : ‘ "When a man 
set this point at rest ; for it proves almost to is dead,’ says the shade of Anticlea, ‘ the flesh and 
demonstration, that the fundamental ideas of the the bones are left to be consumed by the flames, but 
Greek religion are due to the regions north-west the soul passes away like a dream.’ 
of India, the cradle " of the main Hellenic stock We cannot attempt here to enter minutely into 
(see Aryajx Race) ; while subsequent colonists this vast subject of Greek theology — to trace its 
introduced additional gods from Phoenicia, Egypt, historical development from the days when the 
and other parts of the East. All these, with the early Pelasgians invoked, like their Persian and 
host of personified fancies and ideals begotten by German kinsmen, the highest god without image or 
the poets at home, were soon amalgamated into temple, and the minor deities as the ‘ Great Ones,’ 
one great system. Yet those foreign elements, the ‘ Unknown Ones,’ the 1 Merciful Ones,’ without 
so far from detracting from the originality of i distinct name and shape— to the time when every 
the Greeks, shew in a still stronger light what j sound and every sight, every thought and every 
brilliancy of conception and power of imagination, j deed, had a sublime significance, caused and inspired 
what harmony and plasticity, had fallen to the as it was by a god ; when the prodigious number of 
share of the inhabitants of Hellas ; a land which clearly defined, and individually and. most snmptu- 
in itself, by the immense variety of glorious scenery ously worshipped gods formed one of the mightiest 
of sea and sky, wood and mountain, river and impulses to the development of the arts : and from 
bay, rook and island, contributed not a little to that period down to the days when the poets put 
quicken that immortal youthfulness by which they prophecies of the speedy death of the gods into the 
were so aptly and strikingly called throughout mouths of their heroes ; when philosophers openly 
the East the people of Yavan (Sanscr. Ytivan = declared ‘ these things to be fancies and dreams,’ 
Jnvenis = Young). The gods, from the moment and religious persecutions hastened the downfall of 
they touched these shores, 'from dead symbols J a creed which had become adulterated by foreign 
became living realities, with all the qualities and 1 elements no longer to be amalgamated — until Chris- 
sensations, aims and actions, of a living indivi- 1 tianity stepped in, and not satisfied with deposing 
duality, and that of the highest, most noble, and , the gods of Greece, sent them, branded with the 
divine frame existing — man. Anthropomorphism, names of ‘evil powers,’ or ‘ demons,’ in the sense of 
indeed, is the chief characteristic of Greek religion. Eastern ‘ Satans,’ to perdition. Much less can wo 
The brute creation — which to the East was some- attempt here a minute enumeration and description 
thing to be exalted, and to be adopted as the type of all the deities, their genesis and history, with 
of divinity— furnished the Greeks only with a few the myths and legends, traditional or invented in 
attributes for their humanly shaped gods. But man, historical times by poets and philosophers, or dwell 
the ideal of creation, was deficient in one thing : on the immense influence of Greek religion on other 
—the duration of his life was limited— and in this religions, the Christian among them. It is only 
the gods differed from him : they were immortal, desirable here to trace a faint outline of the divine 
In all other respects, they were like himself : they commonwealtli, and the outward forms of the reli- 
loved and hated, they ‘ transgressed’ and suffered, gions worship of the Greeks, in the so-called classical 
No ideal moral code existed with the Greeks, the period. Some account of the principal deities will 
first essentially ethical people though they are ; i be found in special articles. 

consequently, their gods, when they coidd not attain j Without entering into the principal division of 
the objects of their many and strong desires in a 1 the gods into heavenly, terrestrial, and maritime, 
straightforward manner, had unscrupulous recourse i we will briefly mention the supreme council of the 
to stratagem and’ cunning, and through their ques- i twelve national gods, who, together with a vast male 
tionable practices, not unfrequently brought them- and female retinue, dwelt on the heights of Mount 
selves into very undignified positions. And 3 - et ' Olympus, around its highest, peak. This, reaching 
the influence of such unworthy conceptions of the i into the sky (Ouranos), was inhabited by Zeus, the 
gods was not so detrimental to the believer as at soil of Clironos, the highest, mightiest, and wisest 
first sight might be supposed ; for the Greek deities being, king and father of gods and men : who watches 
were not to be patterns for humanity : they were, over all human doings, principally over hospitality 
through their mighty origin, tlieir almost unbounded and the sacredncss of oaths. Second in power is 
powers, and their immortality, exempt from the his brother Poseidon, the shaker of the earth, the 
ordinary laws wliich must rule the dealings in the ruler of the sea and all the waters of the earth, 
commonwealth of low, weak, dying humanity. They Next stands Apollo, the son of Zeus and Selo 
were a kind of exalted aristocracy, who could not (darkness) ; he is (as Phoibos) the sun, and darts 
lie judged by a human standard, much less be his rays or arrows ns god of the chase, as god of 
imitated by human beings; and, after all, even they destruction, as well as of beneficence. But he is not 
had to submit to a supreme fate (Moira), which god only of the physical, but also of tbe mental 
found out their guilt, and punished it. The mortal, light ; hence to him belongs the insight into future 
however, was subject to them individually; and it events. He is the god of oracles, but, as such, 
was his special province to fulfil the duties of piety equivocal (loxias) ; further, god of poetical inspira- 
and modesty towards them, of righteousness and tion, song, and music— leader of the muses. He is 
justice towards his equals. On this condition alone, one of the sublimcst figures among the gods. In his 
the undisturbed enjoyment of life with all its most love and in his hatred, he is always enshrouded in 
glorious gifts was his. Retribution for evil doings a sacred dignity and majesty, of which oven the 
followed, with rare exceptions, speedily and irre- most ribald fiction stood in awe. The god of the 
vocably, on the earth ho trod, not at some future terrestrial fire, which in his person had been thrown 
period or in other realms. There was a hereafter, from heaven to earth, is Hephmstus. His workshops 
but it was a shadowy thing without life and blood, are volcanoes, where metals are forged and wrought 
a miserable nether world of cheerless twilight. Only by him into artful forms ; and as volcanic soil 
for very extraordinary crimes was there something best matures wine, to him was assigned the office 
like a real, fearful, and everlasting punishment of cupbearer of the gods. Ares presides over war. 
in store in the Hades, or the still more terrible Battles, slaughter, rapine, and the doom of cities 
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arc his delight. Hermes — originally, perhaps, the 
symbol of animal generation — appears as patron of 
the herds. He is the guardian of the roads and the 
messenger of the gods ; he is, morever, the inventor 
of the lyre and gymnastics. He is the presiding 
genius of commerce, and, as such, a knave, even a 
thief. With Zeus is coupled Hera, his sister and 
wife — beautiful, majestic, but exacting and quarrel- 
some. The foremost daughter of Zeus, and who 
sprang from his head in full armour, is Athene, who 
stands in a twofold relation to the light, physical as 
well as mental — whence she becomes the goddess 
of understanding and wisdom — and to the water 
( Tritorjencia ) ; hence also her rivalry with Poseidon. 
The two elements, the warm and the moist, giving 
rise to the fertility of the earth, ahe is the goddess 
of the grain and of the crops ; she is likewise god- 
dess of war, and presides over female handiwork. 
Artemis, the twin-sister of Ap Ho, shares with him 
the chase and the light : her attributes are a torch 
and the moon. The Phcenician goddess Astartc 
had risen from the foamy waves on the Greek 
shores as Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of beauty, 
of love, of voluptuousness. Her counterpart was 
tlic cliastc maiden-goddess nestia, in whom was 
personified the hearth as the centre of the house 
and family. From the everlasting fire on her altar, 
the colonists took the flame which was to accom- 
pany them to their new settlements. The list of 
the Olympians closes until Demcter or Gaia. She 
is the goddess of agriculture, and, consequently, of 
settled institutions and laws. 

An indefinite number of other gods followed, 
some of them little inferior in power and dignity 
to the twelve, and who sometime?, like Dionysus, 
the god of goat-herds and wine-growers, and otherr, 
acted as the special deities of certain clashes. We 
may mention here Ilades, Helios, Ilecate, Lcto, 
Dione, Persephone, Themis, Eos ; the Charitcs, 
the Muses, the Moercc, Proteus, the Nymphs, and 
other daimons — partly primeval local deities, partly 
deified powers of nature ; river, mountain, and 
forest gods ; or personified abstract notions — such 
as Tyche, Psyche, Hebe, Thanatos, Phobos, Ilypnos 
Ivratos, Bin, and tlic like conscious or unconscious 
allegories. Besides these, there is a mob of deities, 
or rather monsters, begotten by gods — the Harpies, 
the Gorgons, Pegasus, Cliimrcra, Cerberus, Scvlla 
and Charvbdis, the Centaurs, the Sphinx, &c. 

A palpable link between gods and men is found 
in the heroes or demigods — i. c., men deified after 
death — a race sprung from the embraces of gods 
and the beautiful daughters of man. They became 
either, Idee Heracles (the Pluvnician Melkarth), 

| founders of races, who were thus considered the 
sons of gods, or patrons of special trades and pro- 
fessions, like Da? dal us, the hero ? of artificers and 
others. The entire absence of that dark and terrible, 
essentially Eastern, notion of an evil principle, 
co-existent with the good, between which two rival 
powers the world is divided ; tlic undaunted geni- 
ality of the Greek nature ; the tendency towards 
humanising the whole universe and its gods, who, 
again, had not disdained to ally themselves with 
mankind ; and above all, the emancipation from an 
all-ruling hierarchy such ns swayed the East, made 
the Greek religion dogmatically, as well as practi- 
cally, one of the brightest and most joyous, no less 
than tlic mildest and most tolerant, of ancient creeds. 
The outward as well ns the inward worship of the 
gods was with them purely a personal affair. No 
mediator stood between the individual and the 
deity ; every freeborn man, woman, and child had 
the undisputed right to pray and to sacrifice when 
and where the heart prompted. The only office of 
I the priests consisted in the care of certain sacred 
vo 


property, in providing for the service of the temple, 
in the performance of certain traditional rites, the 
recitation of certain ancient formulas handed down 
in the priestly families, and the expounding of the 
Divine Will expressed by oracles. The Sacrifices 
(q. v.), which in earlier days had consisted in the 
votive offering of a lock, a garland, a tablet, or such 
simple fruits as were yielded by the soil, gradual!}’, 
as hills and groves no longer sufficed, and temples, 
stately and sumptuous, adorned with gorgeous 
statues, had been erected, grew into splendid fbasts, 
of which the gods were invited to partake, together 
with those who sacrificed. Of the periodical festi- 
vals held in honour of special deities, the games 
and sports, the scenic representations and musical 
contests connected with them, and of their peculiar 
influence in raising the literature, arts, and phil- 
osophy of the Greeks above that of all mankind, 
we have spoken under Festivals, and wc may 
further refer for particulars to such articles as 
Dionysia, Panatiieneia, TnES>iornoRiA, Eleu- 
stnian Mysteries (where also the subject of the 
Mysteries is touched upon), as also to the headings 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and other Gajies. 

One of the most characteristic provinces of the 
Greek cult was that belonging to the mnntics or 
diviners. Tlic Greek, looking upon the gods as his 
omnipresent friends, who were anxious to caution 
him against threatening dangers, or, in other words, 
firmly couvinccd by his own strong sympathy with 
nature, that a derangement of his own atfnirs, how- 
ever unknown to liimself, must produce a corre- 
sponding derangement in nature, could not but 
give some credence to tbe foreboding significance 
of natural or * supernatural’ prodigies or signs. The 
ether or space between heaven and earth, would be 
the principal scone of these revelations ; the storms 
that swept through it, the thunder that rolled around 
it, and the birds that floated in the blue abyss, were 
all so many divine omens. No less would the cods 
speak in the offerings immediately addressed to them 
— in the innermost entrails of the sacrificial animal — 
in the flame that rose from their altar — in dreams of 
the night, and strange sounds and portents by day : 
thus, 'if in the midst of the assembled people, an 
ominous animal appeared, they speedily dispersed. 
Yet tho free and clear Greek mind could hardly 
be suspected to have more than tolerated such 
practices, much less could it be supposed that it 
ever sank to the low level of grovelling imbecility, 
as was tbe caso in tliis matter of augury "with 
the Etruscans (q. v.) ; and Homer — though to tho 
astonishment of Xenophon — puts into the mouth 
of Hector the momentous words : ‘ One omen only 
is significant — to fight for one’s country!’ 

The growth of culture did indeed early free tho 
Greeks from the vague awe of everydaj’ phenomena, 
and the science of manticism fell accordingly into 
tlic hands of tlic lowest jugglers and soothsayers, 
believed in only by the herd. But in the same 
degree, there rose into highest importance another 
and exalted land of prophecy — the Oracles (q. v.). 
In tliis, the god Jupiter — afterwards principally 
Apollo, liis son, the partaker in his counsels — 
spoke himself : first, in the rustling of leaves, in the 
clangour of brass basins, later, in distinct human 
words. He chose tho weakest vessels — women, girls, 
to whom tho divine gift was a burden and a pain. 
The Sibyl herself does not understand what tho 
god says through her mouth ; she is unconscious — in 
a state of somnambulism — of mania. But here tho 
priests step in ; they act as interpreters, as prophets, 
as Evangelidcs (the progeny of some Evangclos ), 
‘ bringers of good tidings? Their influence, socially 
and politically, increased with that of the oracles 
themselves, especially when these latter, by degrees, 
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from hein" casual and unforeseen, became frequent different proportions. Tbo following are the green 
and regular. The richest gifts poured in from all paints in use : . . 

parts, as it crew matter of piety to have recourse Arsenical green, or Sckeelo s green, is an arsenito 
to them as means of grace. They thus rose into of copper made by dissolving arsemous acid in a 
an institution, the importance of which, principallj - 1 solution of potash, and adding it to a solution of 
for the unity and consequent rise of Greece as a , sulphate of copper. A precipitate is formed, which 
political power, cannot well be overrated. Besides j is Eehcelc s green, or Mitts fh'cen. , , . , 

the oldest oracle— that of Jupiter at Dodona — we Brunswick green .— The best is cnide_ 0 x 3 chloride 

mav mention out of the 2G0 which were counted i of copper, but the land commonly sold is a mixture 
throughout Greece, those of Didjma, Delos, Abre, of carbonate of copper and chalk, or pipe-clay. One 
IOaros, Larissa, Teeyra, of Trophonius— in a subter- ; shade of this mixture is sometimes called Bremen 
rancan cavern— and of Ampliiareus, near Oropus, in 1 green. 

Attica, where the answers were revealed in dreams. ' Chrome green is a mixture of Prussian blue and 
Butbv far the most famous, and of highest import chronic yellow. _ , , , 

for the whole nation as such, was that of Delphi Copper green is sometimes a natural product, but 
(o vl where the Ampliictyonic council was held; is more generally manufactured; it is the oxide or 
where' everything connected with the public worship the carbonate of copper, and is sometimes called 
throughout the “countrv was fettled ; where the , green lice, or mountain green. . 

calendar itself was regulated ; where, in fact, for a | Emerald green is an arsemte of corner, prepared 
Terr Ion"- time was the real central power of by a slightly different process to Scheelcs green. 
Greece.— 3ts voice censed tinder Julian the Apostate. , Frisc or Friesland green is made ■with, sulphate or 
GREELEY, Horace, American journalist, wan copper and E.nl ammoniac, 
born at Amherst, New Hampshire, February 3, , , O'eftort s or Gellcrls green is a mixture of colall 
1S11. His father was a farmer of smaU means ; and Wwe. flowers of zme, and chrome yellow. 

Horace, after acquiring the rudiments of education I Sap green— the ]uice of buckthorn-bemes f 

articles. After one or two other essavs at editor- , of copper produced by dissolving sepamtcly equal 
Ship, ho began in 1S41 the Ycir York Tribune, of 1 ’oDs of acetate of cornier and arsemous acid. The 
which be has ever since been tlic leading editor. ' solutions are then added together « ' but brnblv 
As Mr G. had adopted, to some extent, the social ■ the precipitate fonned s Die beaut fill but bjhly 
theori-s of Fourier, lie was joined by the moat able dangerous pigment. Its great beautj has led to 

t srws? ii « rL. « 

other reforms, and is recognised as the organ of the mixture of the t " . ' J , , 

extreme or radical Republican party. In ISIS, Mr matenals are generally mixed U tot wth 

G. was elected to congri-, from one of the districts afterwards with yellow, proportioning the intensity 


of Mew York, for the short term, hut failed in 
his congressional career by agitatiug an unwelcome 


of each to the shade of colour required. 

The Chinese have a vegetable green colour called 


ms congressional career Pj' aguanug an unwelcome , , 

reform In the mileage pavmcnts to members. In M-hio, or green indigo 1 but nt is |ceodmgK costlj, 
JSol he visited Europe! and was chairman of one *nd * °'dy obtainable in very email quantities, 
of tlic committees of the Great Exhibition. His GREEK EARTII, a mineral of a green colour 
aspirations to political position were defeated by and cartli 3 ’ character, often found filling the cavities 
tlic more conservative party leaders, and be, in of amygdaloid, or incrusting agates in that rock, 
turn, is supposed to have secured the election of sometimes also massive or disseminated, chiefly in 
Mr Lincoln, instead of Mr Seward, in 1SGG. On ' trap rocks. It consists principally of silica, alumina, 
the secession of several of the southern states from| and protoxide of iron, the silica constituting about 
the Union, Mr G. at first advocated their right! one half.. It is used ns a pigment by painters in 
to secede, in accordance with the principles of the water-colours, who know it by the name of Moun ■ 


July 21, 1SG1. In 1S72, ho was an unsuccessful can- GREEN EBONY, a dyewood imported in 
didatc for the presidentship, and died the same year, considerable quantities into Britam trom South 
GREENBACKS. See Strrr., Yol. X. America. It is the wood of the Joearaiula ovali- 

GREEN CLOTH, Board or; a board connected folia, a tree of tlic natural ordir B«jm,niacccc. It 
with the royal household, consisting of the lord yield" olive-green, brown, and yellow colours. It is 
steward and inferior officers, which lias power to geneially imported in pieces about three feet in 
correct offenders within the verge of the palace, length ; it is a hard "wood of an olive-green colour, 
and two hundred yards beyond the gates. A and is sometimes used for purposes of carpentry 
warrant must be obtained from this board to enable and by turners. The tree has showy, panicled 
a servant of the palace to be arrested for debt. flowers. 

GREEN COLOURS. Although every shade of GREENE, Nathanael, an American revolution- 

° , OY TT.IO of Pnf/uv tinnnint 


green can he produced both in oil and water colours, ary general, horn May 27, 17-1-, at lotowitommet, 
and also in dyeing, most of them aro made by Warwick county, Rhode Island. His father was a 
mixing the various yellow and blue materials in leading preacher among the Quakers, and educated 
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his son very simply, training him from childhood to 
work on his farm, and at his anchor-forge and grist- 
mill._ By his own perseverance., however, he acquired 
considerable knowledge of ancient and English his- 
tory, geometry, law, and moral and political science ; 
he was also fond of reading books upon war. In 
1770, he was chosen a member of the Rhode Island 
Assembly, and, to the great scandal of his fellow 
Quakers, was among the first to engage in the mili- 
tary exercises preparatory' to resisting the mother- 
country. In 1774, he enlisted as private, and in 
1775 was appointed to the command of the Rhode 
Island contingent to the army at Boston, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He was promoted to be 
major-general in 1775, and distinguished himself at 
the engagements of Trenton and Princeton. At the 
battle of Brandywine, he commanded a division, and 
by his skilful movements saved the American army 
from utter destruction ; and at Germantown he 
commanded the left wing. In 1778, he accepted the 
office of quarter-master-general. In 1780, he suc- 
ceeded Gates (q. v.) in the command of the army of 
the South. Gates had just been completely defeated 
by Cornwallis, and G. found the army in a wretched 
state, without discipline, clothing, arms, or spirit. 
By dint of great activity, he got his army into better 
condition, and remained on the defensive for the 
remainder of the year. In 1781, he had a successful 
skirmish with an English detachment, but drawing 
upon himself the whole army of Cornwallis, much 
his superior in numbers, he made a masterly and 
successful retreat. With 5000 new recruits, he 
entered upon more active operations, and finally 
defeated the English at Eutaw Springs, the hardest 
fought field of the revolution, which put an end to 
the war in South! Carolina. Congress struck, and 
presented to him, a medal in honour of this battle, 
and the Carolinas aud Georgia made him valuable 
grants of land. When peace was restored in 1783, 
G. returned to Rhode Island, where he received 
numerous testimonials of the public admiration. In 
1785, he retired with his family to his estate in 
Georgia, where he died of sun-stroke in 17S6. 

G. was one of the very best generals of the war 
of independence, second, perhaps, only to Washing- 
ton, whose intimate friend he was. 

GREENE, Robert, an English poet and drama- 
tist, was born at Norwich about 15G0, or, as stated 
by some of his biographers, in 1550. He was 
placed at St John’s College, Cambridge, and took 
out his degree of A.B. there in 1578. He after- 
wards travelled in Spain and Italy. On his return, 
he re-entered the university, aud took his degree of 
A.M. at Clare Hall in 1583. He also appears to 
have studied at Oxford in 15SS. On leaving Cam- 
bridge, he proceeded to London, where he supported 
himself by writing plays and romances. He poured 
out plays, poems, and novels, ruffled about in silks, 
wore long hair, and haunted taverns and places of 
questionable resort with such wild and profane 
geniuses as Marlowe and Peele. He died of the 
consequences of a debauch, 3d September 1592, and 
was buried next day in the New Churchyard, near 
Bedlam. After his death appeared the singular 
pamphlet entitled The Repentance of Robert Greene, 
Master of Arts, in which he lays bare the wicked- 
ness of his former life. It is perhaps the most 
valuable of his prose writings. G.’s poems possess 
considerable grace and tenderness, but his plays have 
almost perished from human memory. His Groat's 
Worth of Wil bought with a Million of Repentance 
contains one of the few authentic contemporary 
allusions to Shakspeare ; and when his writings are 
forgotten, he will be remembered for it, and for being 
one of the knot of young men who came up to 
London when the English drama was creating itself, 


and who burned themselves out in fierce labour 
and fiercer dissipation. 

GREENFINCH ( Coccothraustes clitoris), a bird 
of the family Fringillidce, common in most parts 
of Britain, frequenting gardens, orchards, shrub- 
beries, small plantations, tall hedges, and cultivated 
lands. It is found even in Scant! inaria, but is 
more common in the south of Europe ; its range 
extends throughout Asia to the Pacific Ocean, 
and westward as far as Madeira. It is sometimes 
called Green Grosbeak and Green Linnet (Scot. Green 
Linlie). The hill is much thicker than that of 
the true linnets, to which, however, it is nearly 
allied. A prevailing green tint, mingling with grey 
and brown, characterises the plumage, and gives 
the bird its name. The whole length is little more 
than six inches. The tail is a little forked. The 
proper song of the G. is not very sweet, but in 
confinement it readily imitates the song of other 
birds, and 'in consequence of this and of its very 
easy domestication, it is rather a favourite cage- 
bird. 

GREENGAGE, a variety of plum, of a green 
colour and roundish shape, the Reine Claude of the 
French, generally esteemed as one of the finest 
varieties in cultivation, if not certainly superior 
to all others. It is not of the largest size, hut in 
delicacy and richness of flavour it is unsurpassed. 

GREENHEART, or BEBEERH (Nedandra 
Rodicei), a tree of the natural order Lcfiracecc, a 
native of Guiana, of great value as a timber-tree, 
and also yielding a valuable medicinal hark. The 
timber is commonly called Greenhearl ; the bark 
is better known as Sebeeru (otherwise Becbccru, 
Bibimt, Bibiri, &c., and Sipiri or Sipeira), and the 
alkaloid to which it chiefly owes its properties is 
called Bebeerine (q. v.J. The tree grows chiefly in 
British Guiana, and in the greatest perfection on 
the low hills immediately behind the alluvial lands ; 
it rises with an erect, slightly tapering trunk to a 
height of 40 or 50 feet without a branch, attaining 
a height of SO or 90 feet in all, and a diameter 
of 3 dr even 4 feet. The wrnod is extremely strong 
and hard, and is imported into’ Britain, to be used 
chiefly by turners for the same purposes as lignum 
vita:, which it much resembles. It takes a high 
polish. It is so heavy as to sink in water. It is 
remarkable for its durability, and for being almost 
exempt from the attacks of the vrifite ants on land, 
and of the teredo in water. It is used in Guiana 
for ship-building, and for all the most important 
purposes for winch timber is required. — The bark 
is hard, heavy, and brittle, with a fracture resem- 
bling that of sandstone, has a white epidermis, 
and is of a bright cinnamon colour within. It has 
a very bitter, somewhat astringent taste. Its tonic 
and febrifugal properties resemble those of cinchona 
bark. Instead of the bark itself, the sulphate of 
bebeerine is generally used in medicine. 

South America produces a number of species of 
Nedandra. N. Puchury yields the seeds called 
Pitchurim Beans, which are astringent, are regarded 
as febrifugal, and are prescribed in dysentery, 
diarrhoea, &c., and the oil of which is used as a 
substitute for chocolate. 

GREEN-HOUSE, a building appropriated to the • 
cultivation of such exotic plants as do not require 
much artificial heat, but caunot endure the open 
air, at least in the colder part of the year. The 
name is derived from the original use of such 
buildings for the preservation of oranges, myrtles, 
and other evergreens ; the cultivation of heaths, 
pelargoniums, fuchsias, and the many other flowers 
now familiar to everybody, not haring been then 
introduced. The first green-house of which there is 
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any record eras erected about 1G19, by Solomon Do 
Cans at Heidelberg, to shelter orange-trees. The 
Chinese, however, aro not unacquainted with 
ereen-houses, and it is not known how long this 
lias been tho case. Tile earlier grecn-honses were 
glazed only on the sides; glass roofs were intro- 
duced in the beginning of the ISth c., and the 
arched or curvilinear -glass roof, still more favour- 
able to the proper admission of the ami’s rays, is 
an improvement which dates fiom the early part 
of the 19th. Heat was at first supplied, when 
necessary, by hot embers put in a hole in the floor, 
afterwards by furnaces in the green-house ; flues, 
steam, and hot-water pipes, etc., are more recent 
inventions. See Horaorsi:. As a green-house does 
not require artificial licat during summer, the roof 
is sometimes made capable of being then removed ; 
more generally, many of the plants are carried out 
into tiio open garden. Air is freely admitted into 
the green-house in fine Weather, even in winter, 
during tho warmest part of the day, care being 
taken that the plants are not exposed to frost, 
nor to ungenial and chilling winds. Green-houses 
are sometimes appropriated chiefly to particular 
genera of plants, under Eticli names as Heathery , 
Camcllia-hottfc, fee. According to the present use 
of the term, a green-hou=e differs from a town rvatory 
only in the plants being in pots, which are very 
generally placed on the shelves of tlttycs, having a 
slope not very different from that of the roof. 

GREK'NLAND, a region of unknown extent 
northwards, stretches from its southern extremity. 
Cape Farewell (q. v.), along the Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans on the cast, and Davis' Strait, Baffin's Bay, 
and Smith’s Sound on tho west. The west coast 
pursues a north-north-west direction as far as Cape 
Alexander, in 7S' 10' N. lat. It then has a general 
north-easterly direction, gradually changing to 
easterly beyond S2’ 30’. Lieutenant Beaumont, 
of the British Arctic Expedition of 1875— 1S7G, 
followed the line of the coast with a sledge-party 
to ST .71' N. lat. and ‘IS’ 33' AV. long., when the 
land was beginning to trend southward. It is thus 
almost conclusively provc-d that G. is entirely dis- 
tinct from the land on tho west side of Smith’s 
Sound — that in fact G. is an island. Previously our 
knowledge of tho western coast was chiefly derived 
from Dr Kane, who had assigned Cape Alexander, 
in about lat. 7S“ 10' N., as its termination. (5. 
is paid to have been first discovered about the close | 
of tho 9th c. by an Icelander named Gunbidm, who i 
named it Hvidsacrk (White Shirt), from its snowy 
headlands. It first obtained the name G. from j 
another Icelander, Eric Ratiiii (the Red), who led 
hither an expedition ill 9S5 or 9SG, and founded two 
settlements on the west coast, called the Oestre and 
"West re. Bygd (the east and west colonics). About 
four centuries afterwards, the Westre Bygd was 
destroyed by the pestilence called the 4 black 
death,’ combined with the attacks of the aborigines ; 
and a century after this, the Oestre Bygd mitfeicd 
the fame fate. G. was visited, and its west coast 
explored, successively by Frobisher, Dans, and 
Baffin, the latter having advanced as far as lat. 
78’ N. (tho limit of the inhabited country). In our 
own times Dr Kane has extended Ins explora- 
tions as far ns lat 82’ 30', or within 520 miles of 
the north pole. Tho eastern and southern coasts 
appear to ho so beset with ice as to bo practi- 
cally inaccessible. The former was explored by 
Dr Scorcsby as far as lat. 74° 30' N., and two 
inlets, Scoreshy'a Sound and Davy’s Sound, were 
discovered _ running far into the interior. This 
coast-land is called by tho inhabitants of the other 
districts Lost Greenland. Owing to the great 
extent of land towards the pole, tho climate of 


G. is colder than that of corresponding latitudes 
further cast— so much so, that in Lapland, lat. 
72’ N., tho temperature is as hirii as in G., lat. 
GO’ N. From observations made by Dr ICane 
between September 1S53 and April 1855, in lat. 
7S’ 37' N., long. 70° 40’ W., the average tem- 
perature throughout the year is — 3’22“ ; from 
October to April inclusive, — 23‘43°; from May to 
September inclusive, + 25-07°. The greatest degree 
of cold was — GS° iu February, and the greatest 
heat was + 539’ in July, the only month in which 
the average temperature was above tho freezing- 
pnint. During the short summer, which in few 
I races exceeds four months (during two of which, 
June and July, the sun is always above the 
horizon), vegetation is very rapid, tho plants being 
for tile must pait the same as those indigenous to 
the north of Scotland, hut of a more dwarfish 
character, the tallest trees not exceeding 18 feet. 
The inclemency of these regions docs not affect the 
animal kingdom (man excepted). The walrus, seal, 
polar hear, arctic fox, dog, and reindeer abound, 
and supply the inhabitants with almost all tho 
necessaries of life. Black cattle and sheep have 
been introduced by the missionaries. The sea 
swarms with different species of cetacea, such as the 
rorqual, inysticctus, narwhal, porpoise, &c., and of 
fish, as the cod, salmon, and herring. Sea-fowl aro 
also very abundant during tho summer season, while 
guillemots, sandpipers, plovers, anil grouse are also 
found. The only mineral winch has been found in 
sufficient quantity for exportation is Cryolite (q. v.), 
which is funnel at Arksut, and is largely exported. 
Near tile same finality arc found veins of tm 
associated with ores of lead, copper, zinc, iron, 
molytHlcnum, and with cryolite, fluor-spar, zircon, 
and other minerals. Copper-ore is said to he abundant 
in various parts, and gadohnitc, bodalitc, tourmaline, 
along with garnets, lolite, imk-crystal, &c., are often 
found. Good coal is found in abundance on tho 
island of Disco 

There arc now 13 different Danish colonies along 
the west coast of Greenland — 7 in North (1. (north of 
lat. (57 N ), and G m .South G , with a population of 
about 10,(100, inclusive of from 200 to 300 Danes. 
The first settlement was made in 1721 by Hans 
Egede (q, v.l, a Norwegian clergyman at Godthaab, 
wiin, with 43 colonists, planted a missionary station 
in this bleak region. Tins mission is supported by 
the Danish government. It now possesses 8 mis- 
sionary stations, and the Moravians 5 ; from 
Julianchaah the most southern, to Uppcrnavik, at 
the very verge of human existence. In May 1874, 
the first native pastor was ordained. The population 
depends chiefly on tile fisheries — -the same which 
have so long attracted so many vessels from Great 
Britain. The exports are whale and seal oil, and 
cryolite ; the Bkms of the seal, reindeer, and fox ; 
and eider-down. Tile imports are wheat, brandy, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, and (iiewood. About 10,0(10 
or 12,000 tons of cryolite are annually exported, half 
going to Denmark and half to the United States. 
Thu trade to G has always been a monopoly in tho 
hands of the Danish government. Each settlement 
is managed by a trader and Ins assistant, who are 
paid by government. The whale-fisheries, which 
arc can led on by the settlers, are also for tlio 
behoof of the Danish crown. 

GREEN MOUNTAINS, a portion of tho 
Appalachian range. See Aitm.acih.vks. 

GREEN RIVER, a river of North America, and 
tributary of tho Ohio, rises near tho centre of tho 
state of Kentucky, and flows through it ; first in 
a westward direction for about 150 miles, passing 
tho Mammoth cave, then north-westward for tho 
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remainder of its course. It joins the Ohio 9 miles 
above Evansville, in Indiana, and at its mouth is 
about GOO feet in breadth. It is upwards of 300 
miles in length, and is navigable for small steamers 
for 200 miles. The lower course of the G. R. 
abounds in coal. 

GREEN VITRIOL, a popular name for sulphate 
of iron. It sometimes occurs as an efflorescence 
resulting from a chemical change in iron pyrites 
or sulphuret of iron, but its quantity is generally 
small. It crystallises in acute oblique rhombic 
prisms. 

GREE'NOCK, a parliamentary burgh, market- 
town, and important seaport of Scotland, in the 
county of Renfrew ) is situated on the southern 
bank of the Firth in Clyde, on a narrow strip of 
shore, and on the slopes of the hills which form its 
background, 22 miles west-north-west of Glasgow. 
It extends upwards of two miles along the shore, 
and at one place it climbs to a considerable eleva- 
tion up the face of the hills, which here rapidly 
attain an elevation of 800 feet ; while toward the 
west, and all over the front of the hills, new and 
elegant villas are continually being erected. From 
the rising grounds behind the town, and from the 
western shore, the view of the opposite coasts of 
Argyle and Diunbartonshires, fringed with white 
gleaming villages, aud of the Firth stretching away 
into narrow lochs, and dotted over, especially in 
summer, with every variety of craft, is exceedingly 
picturesque and beautiful. The most important 
buildings are the Custom-house, the Exchange, the 
Watt Monument containing a statue of Watt by 
Chantrey, a museum, a lecture-room, and a library, 
the Mechanics’ Institute, &c. Tlie harbours of 
G. have been constructed upon a large scale — the 
Albert in 1SGG ; and from it extends westward 
the line Princes Pier, opened in 1S70. Its quay3 
can bo approached by steamers, and its harbours 
entered by vessels at any state of the tide. The 
commerce of the town is chiefly with North 
America, and the West and East Indies. The 
trade is mainly in sugar-refming, for which it has 15 
establishments, turning out refined sugars to the 
value of upwards of £4,500,000 annually. In ship- 
building, about twenty iron vessels are turned oil 
the stocks annually. There are, besides, manufac- 
tures of steam-engines, chain-cables, anchors ; and 
rope and sail making. G. has almost constant 
intercourse with Glasgow by river or railway, and 
is the general starting-point for tourists en route 
for the Western Highlands and isles. It sends 
one member to parliament. The number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared at 
the port of Greenock for the following two years 
are returned as follows : Li 1S71, 324G vessels, of 
73S,231 tons, entered and cleared the port ; in 1875, 
7134 vessels, of 1,70G,547 tons. The sugar imported 
in 1830 was 18,357 tons ; in 1S40, 22,S72 tons ; in 
1S50, 45,S15 tons; in 1S60, 74,2S9 tons; in 1S71, it 
was 213,090 tons ; in 1872, 210,040 tons ; and in 
1873, 19S,1G0 tons. The Globe Sugar-Refining 
Company turns out 720 tons a week, at a value of 
£22,000. Pop. (1871) 57,S21. 

Originally consisting of only a few thatched 
houses, G. was created a burgh of barony in 1G35 
(having then a population of less than 2000), and 
a parliamentary burgh after the passing of the 
Reform Act in 1832. The prosperity of the town 
dates from the Union in 1707, when free commerce 
to America and the West Indies was opened up. 

GREENS, the common name of all those varieties 
of kale or cabbage ( Brasslca oleracta) which do not 
boll, and of which the leaves are used for the table 
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as boiled vegetables ; some of which are also called 
colewort, &c., whilst others, particularly those with 
curled leaves, as German greens, have no other 
name than greens or kale. Young unboiled cab- 
bages, and shoots from the stocks of cabbages, are 
often also called greens, as well as turnip-tops, and 
other leaves of plants used in the same manner. — 
The leaves of German Greens are very much 
waved or curled. It is one of the best kinds of 
open greens. It is either sown in spring, and planted 
out soon after; or it is sown in autumn, and planted 
out in spring. 

GREE'NSAND, the name given to two divisions 
of the Cretaceous Measures (q. v.). They are so 
called from the occurrence in some of their beds of 
numerous small green specks of silicate of iron, 
sometimes so abundant as to give a green colour 
to them. The term is, however, far from being 
descriptive of the various included strata ; it must 
be considered simply as a name. In some districts, 
especially on the continent, the green particles are 
entirely absent from the strata. On this account it 
has been proposed that the Lower Greensand should 
be called Neocomian, because strata of this period 
are well-developed at Neufchatel (Neocomum), in 
Switzerland. The mineral structure or lithological 
character of the Upper Greensand is so like that of 
the Lower, that it is scarcely possible to separate 
them when the intermediate gault is absent, except 
by their organic remains, which are very distinct; 
so much so, indeed, as to have caused the placing of 
the one series in the Lower Cretaceous group, and 
the other in the Upper. It should also be noticed 
that the .relative importance of the two divisions 
is very different; the Lower Greensand includes a 
series of strata that are of a value nearly equal to 
the whole Upper Cretaceous group, of which the 
Upper Greensand is but a subordinate member. 

The Upper Greensand consists of beds of sand, . 
generally of a green colour, with beds and concre- 
tionary masses of calcareous grit, called firestone. 
The strata on the cliffs of the Isle of Wight are 
100 feet in thickness. This formation is supposed 
to have been a littoral deposit on the shores ' of 
the Cretaceous seas. While the chalk was being 
deposited out at sea, these sands were being laid 
down along the shore, contemporaneous 171111 the 
chalk, although they appear inferior to it. Their 
position would necessarily result from the creta- 
ceous sea widening its area, and as the shore sub- 
merged, the greensand would be covered with the 
chalk, and would appear as an older and under- 
lying deposit. The beds of this period are rich 
in fossils, abounding especially in the remains of 
sponges, mollusca, and echinodermata. 

The Lower Greensand consists of a large series of 
more or less indurated sandstones and clays, with 
occasional calcareous beds. They attain a thickness 
of 850 feet. The sands preponderate in the upper, 
and the clays in the lower portion of the formation. 
Some beds of clay of considerable thickness, some- 
times as much as GO feet, are used as fuller’s earth. 
The calcareous stone is a highly fossiliferous band 
of limestone, locally called Kentish rag, much used 
for building in Kent and Sussex. The formation 
was formerly known as the iron sand, because of the 
sands being cemented together by an abundance of 
oxide of iron ; this gives them a reddish colour. 
The Lower Greensand contains numerous fossil 
mollusca and other marine remains. It is. a sea 
deposit resting on the fresh-water Wealden strata, 
and shewing that at this period the sea made 
considerable encroachments on the dry land. 

GREENSTONE, a variety of trap rock (q. v.), 
composed of felspar and. hornblende, and having 
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generally a, greenish colour, hence its name. It 
has a more or les3 compact structure — the com- 
ponent crystals in one specimen being scarcely 
discernible "with a pocket-lens, while in another 
they form a coarse aggregate, and specimens exhibit- 
ing all the intermediate stages may be found. In 
the finest they are not so small and compact as in 
basalt. Its crystalline structure separates green- 
stone equally from the earthy tuffs and the glassy 
pitchstones. It may become porphyritic from a 
portion of the felspar forming into larger distinct 
crystals. In weathering, the disintegrating green- 
stone assumes a dark-brown colour, and exfoliates 
round limited centres, giving the rock an appear- 
ance as if it were composed of a number of large 
boulders. 

GREENWEED, a name given to certain half- 
shrubby species of Genista. See Genista and 
Broom. — Dyers’ G. (G. lincloria), a species about 
one or two feet high, with lanceolate leaves, and 
terminal spiked racemes of pale-yellow flowers, is 
frequent in woods, meadows, and hilly pastures in 
most parts of Europe, and in the temperate parts of 
Asia ; and is common .in many parts of England, 
but rare in Scotland and Ireland. Its branches, 
leaves, and flowers — particularly the flowers— yield 
a fine yellow dye, chiefly used for wool ; its flowers 
mixed with rvoad yield a fine green dye. It was 
formerly in great esteem as a dye-stuff, but others 
have now almost entirely supplanted it. The leaves 
and seeds were also formerly used in medicine; 
the former as a diuretic, the latter as a. mild 

urgative. — H airy G. [G. pilosa), a rare native of 

ritain, but abundant in some parts of _ Europe, is 
cultivated in some places, especially in France, 
as food for sheep, winch are very fond of it.. It is 
particularly adapted for light and sandy soils. It 
is a slender, branched, tortuous, and procumbent 
plant, with small pale-yellow flowers. 

GREE'NWICH, a parliamentary borough of 
England, in the county of Kent, is situated on 
the right bank of the Thames, at a distance of 
5 miles south-east of London. It stands partly 
on an acclivity, but for the most part on low 
marshy ground, portions of which are said to 
be below the level of the Thames. The older 
streets are in general narrow and irregular, but 
those more recently built are spacious and band- 
some. By far the most interesting institution 
in G. is the hospital. See Greenwich Hospital. 
Among the other mors important buildings are the 
Norfolk College, which supports 22 poor inmates 
and a warden, and of which the Mercers’ Company 
are the trustees; and the Royal Observatory (see 
Observatories), situated in the midst of Greenwich 
Park, a finely-kept extent of public grounds com- 
prising nearly 200 acres. G. abounds in taverns, 
and is always a favourite resort of Londoners, but 
specially so in the ‘whitebait’ season — from April 
to August. The town contains extensive engineering 
establishments, iron steamboat-yards, rope-works, 
and several factories. G., which is also connected 
with London by railway, is touched at by all the 
river steamers. Pop. (1871) 109,301. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL, formerly a home 
for superannuated sailors, 'was a royal foundation, 
erected by the munificence of William and Mar} 1 ", 
under their letters patent of 1094. For many gener- 
ations a royal palace had occupied the site, and had 
always been a favourite resort of the sovereign. 
Tlie -buildings were sufficiently completed by 1705 
(at a cost of £50,000) to admit 100 disabled seamen. 
By the 1st July 1708, 350 had been admitted ; 
and the income derived from bequests, the original 
royal grant, and from contributions made under 


coercion by sailors, amounted to £12,000 a year, 
half of which was expended in maintaining the 
seamen, and the remainder in completion of the 
building. In the reign of George II., the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, who had 
been attainted of high treason, were granted to 
the hospital, and were computed at £G000 a year. 
Up to 1834, a compulsory contribution of G d. a 
month was exacted from all seamen, whether of the 
navy or merchant service, towards the funds of the 
hospital; but in that year an annual grant of 
£20,000 from the consolidated fund was substituted. 

The income from all sources afterwards reached 
nearly £150,000 a year, out of which the following 
officers and pensioners were maintained : 1 governor, 
£1500 per annum; lieutenant-governor, £S00 ; 4 
captains, 4 commanders, 8 lieutenants, 2 masters, 2 
chaplains, a considerable staff of naval medical 
officers and nurses, and 1600 pensioners. The pen- 
sioners were lodged, clothed, and fed at the expense 
of the hospital, and in addition had the following 
pecuniary allowance as tobacco and pocket-money : 
warrant-officers, 5s. a week ; petty-officers, 4s. ; 
seamen, 3s. The nurses were usually the widows 
of sailors who had lost their lives in the service. 

The question had been frequently raised of late 
years, whether this superb charity was not, after 
all, a mistake, and whether the vast revenues would 
not be bestowed to better advantage in pensions 
to seamen, who might still find employment in aid 
of their subsistence, and who would have the happi- 
ness of passing the last days of their lives among 
their descendants and relatives. Under the old 
rules, the hospital was, so far as the pensioners were 
concerned, a monastery in which hundreds of men 
lived together, without any of the soul-sustaining 
inducements of monasticism. The old men were, 
on the whole, painful objects to contemplate, wrecks 
from whom no further good of any description was 
to be expected. Leading lives useless to themselves 
and to others, their best occupation was to recount, 
with the garrulity of age and the boastfulness of self- 
absorption, the exploits of long ago. Many would 
have preferred to see them in happy country-homes, 
kept by pensions from absolute want, teaching 
their grandchildren to delight in the country’s 
glory, and spreading throughout the land, instead 
of concentrating in one parish, a knowledge of how 
England can provide in their old age for those among 
her sons who serve her faithfully in their prime. 

The authorities were convinced at last that this 
semi-monastic enclosed life was not good for the old 
salts, who much preferred being with their children 
and friends in country villages or at seaports. 
Accordingly, in 1865, by the 28 and 29 Viet. c. 89, 
the institution ceased to exist as an asylum for aged 
sailors. The funds were converted into out-pen- 
sions, providing for a larger number than were 
maintained in the hospital ; the old men were rele- 
gated to their friends; and the truly noble build- 
ings, after lying vacant for some five years, became 
a Royal Naval College for officers to acquire naval 
science. 

Attached to the hospital is a school for the 
gratuitous education of 800 sons of seamen. This 
establishment is under the superintendence of the 
same commissioners as the hospital, and with regard 
to funds, is consolidated ivith it. The education 
given is such as to fit the recipients for service 
in the royal or merchant navy; and the period 
during which boys are permitted to participate in 
its advantages extends to from three to four years. 

In addition to the in-pensioners alluded to above, 
about 12,000 old or disabled seamen were assisted in 
their old age by what was colled the Greenwich out- 
pension. This, however, is now styled a Naval 
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pension. It varies from £3 to £57 a year. These 
men, distributed throughout the country, receive 1 
their pensions from the Staff-Officers of Military 
Pensioners, in their respective districts. 

The buildings of G. H. and schools occupy the 
rvhole space, with i the exception of a roadway, 
between the Thames and Greenwich Park ; and 
taken together, they constitute a magnificent series 
of buildings, those composing the hospital being 
among the finest in the whole kingdom. 

GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. See Obser- 
vatory. 

GREGARI'NIDiE. This term was applied by 
Leon Dufour to designate a group of microscopic 
organisms belonging to the sub-kingdom Protozoa, 
which have been discovered as parasites in the 
intestinal canal in vari is invertebrate animals, 
especially insects, arachnidans and certain ekreto- 
podous worms. They seem to have been first 
observed by Cavolini in the last century, but the 
earliest systematic notice of them is that of Dufour 
in 1S28, who gave them their name from the groups 
in which they occurred. 

The form of the body varies : it may be cylin- 
drical, ovate, fusiform, or threadlike. It is often 
marked by indentations or strictures corresponding 
to the spot where an internal septum divides the 
organism into two or more segments. In some, a 
process projects from one end of the body, or there 
may be two lateral processes, and to these prolon- 
gations minute hooks are attached (see d. in fig. 
1), by which it is supposed that these animals 



Pig. 1 (copied from Greene’s Manual of Protozoa). 
n, b , c, d , various species of gregarina; e, pseudo-naviculai j 
/, younger stage of a j rj, various psorosperniuc. 


attach themselves to the surfaces on which they 
are generally found. Anatomically, the G. consist 
of an extensible transparent membrane enclosing 
a granular mass, in which we observe a nucleus 
surrounded by a clear space. See Cells. These 
organisms are colourless ; their locomotive powers 
seem very limited ; and they have neither mouth 
nor feet. 

On carefully watching them under the micro- 
scope, wo observe two of them to come in contact. 
The surfaces in contact become flattened, and a 
cyst or capsule soon forms around them and 
encloses them (see f and a in fig. 1). Numerous 
globular vesicles are then produced in the interior, 
and these become ultimately metamorphosed' into 
peculiar bodies, which are termed pseuclo-navicula z 
(a, c, in the fig.). The septum by which the two 
G. were at first divided, finally disappears; the 


1 cyst bursts, and the pseudo-navicul® escape, and in 
1 due time burst also ; and thus gives rise to bodies 
j closely resembling amceb® (fig. 2), minute animals 



pig. 2 (copied from Greene’s Manual of Protozoa), 
a, young amccba ; b, older specimen ; c, a peculiar variety ; 
t>, n body resembling a nucleus. 


belonging to the Rliizopoda (q. v.), which at length 
develop themselves into young greoarinidie. The 
coalescence or conjugation of the G. is not posi- 
tively essential to the formation of psendo-nayiculie, 
since they are sometimes seen to occur within the 
bodies of single animals. 

We have followed, as we believe, the best autho- 
rities in placing the G. as adult forms of the group 
of the Protozoa. There is, however, considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the position they 
ought to occupy. Stein places them among the 
infusoria, Leon Dufour, Leidig, Yogt, and others, 
place them under various divisions of the worms, 
while some have even held that they are vegetable 
forms. 

It is exceedingly probable that certain minute 
parasitic organisms, occurring both on and within 
the bodies of fishes, and to which the term ysoros - 
pennies has been applied, are identical with tho 
pseudo-navicul ce, which we have already described. 
The forms of several of these psorospermim are 
shewn in g in the figure. 

The G. have been divided into (1) the Mono- 
cyslida;, when the animals are solitary ; and (2) the 
Zygocystidce, when two animals are conjoined. 

Numerous memoirs have been written on the 
Gregarinidce. We may especially refer to Kolliker’s 
memoir in the Zeilsch. f. wisscn. Zoologic (1S4S), 
and the Lieberkiihn’s memoir on their develop- 
ment in the Memoires Couronnes des Savants Elrang., 
published by the Brussels Royal Academy in 
1855. 

GREGOIRE, Henri, the most remarkable 
among the so-called ‘ constitutional ’ bishops of 
Prance, was bom of poijr parents at Yebo, near 
Luneville, December 4, 1750. Having receive'd his 
education from the Jesuits at Nancy, he entered 
into orders, and for some time held a professorship 
at the Jesuit College of Pont-5-Mousson. A work 
of his, published in 1778, on the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Jews, attracted considerable 
notice. It was translated into English, and crowned 




GREGORIAN ' CALENXlAP^GEEGOEIAX ' CHANT. 

by -the ‘Eoyal* Society of Metz. G., soon after his GR-EGO’R-IAN CALENDAR akd y EAR. See 
ordination. ' was ''appointed cure of Embermesnil, Caieudak. 

•in Lorraine ; and at the^ election for ‘the States- GREGORIAN CHANT or TONES, the name 
general in 1789, he "was chosen one of the deputies given to certain choral melodies introduced into the 
of the clergy. An ardent democrat in all his views, service of the early Christian church .by Pope 
he attached himself from the first to the liers-etat Gregory the Great, who flourished towards the end 
party, and acted a prominent part in the subsequent of the 6th century. The music of the church in ' 
drama; he was one of 'the chief advisers of the earlier times was founded on the Greek system, as 
secession, took the oath of the Tennis Court with far as it could he used, which was improved from 
the rest, and supported the Abbe Sieyes in the time to time, until St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
■proposal for constituting the seceders into the in the 4th c. invented the Ambrosian chant. See 
National Assembly, of which he became one of the Ambrosial Ghaut. In 599, Pope Gregory began to 
.secretaries. Prom that time forward, G.-pursued reform and improve the music of the church at 
his course without hesitation. . He was one of Pome, by discarding the Greek tetrachord, or scale, 
the most enthusiastic on occasion, of the famous on the basis of a fourth, and in its place substi- 
session of- the night -of August 4, in the abolition tuting the scale of the octave, which some writers 
and -renunciation of the privileges of the nobles say he named by the letters of the alphabet, while 
and clergy. G. carried into every department the others say he had a peculiar set-of signs called nota 
stem democracy to which he was devoted, and Itomana-, consisting partly of words with points, 
which he identified with the Christian brotherhood strokes, and other marks, which sufficiently served 
of the gospel. Upon the fundamental doctrine of lug purpose. To the authentic modes of Ambrosius, 
the Revolution — the ‘rights of man’ — he sought to Gregory added the plagal, which began with the 
ingraft his own early advocacy of the. Jews and. of fourth below, and thus he completed the octave, 
the negroes. Canying the same views into questions He retained the four 'most useful modes of the 
of church-polity, he was a zealous supporter of the Ambrosian chant, termed the Dorian, Phrygian, 
civil constitution of the clergy, was the first of his Lydian, and Mixolydian, which are supposed to 
order to take the oaths, and was elected the. first have been obtained from the ancient Greeks. At 
constitutional bishop’ of the department of Loir-et- first Gregory’s improvement was called the Soman 
Cher. He was chosen for two places, but accepted chant, but later it got the name of cantum planum 
this, although the old and legitimate bishop, Mon- or fa-mum, as it was originally sung in unison, and 
seigneur 'de' Themines, was still alive. When at in notes all of the same length. At a later period, 
the blasphemous Feast. -of Reason, the miserable the letters of the Roman, as well as of the Greek 
Gobel, 'constitutional Bishop of Paris, having publicly alphabet. Were used to express the notes of tho 
,.ren5unced Christianity, a similar renunciation was Gregorian chant, but without any general fixed 
- demanded from G. by the infuriated rabble, he firmly order or rule. In the course of time, the system of 
confronted ' the danger, and refused. Through the notation on lines and spaces came into use ; but at 
‘later phases of the Revolution, under the. Directory, first only four lines were used, on which we find 
G. continued to take a part in public affairs ; , and to all the old examples of the Gregorian chant written. 

. his interference are due many of the measures con- By the Gregorian tones, or modes ( toni , modi) of 
nected with the public organisation of literature and Gregory, must be understood a certain melodious 
science, which still bear their fruits in the French formula, made out of the union of a perfect fifth 
system of administration. After the ISth Brumaire, and a perfect fourth, or their inversion, to give the 
he became a member of the Corps Legislate. His church-song greater variety. All the old writers 
extreme republicanism was highly distasteful to agree as to the diatonic genus of the Gregorian 
Bonaparte, and.it was only after a third attempt tones, but they do not all agree as to the number of 
that he was appointed member of the senate. On the tones ; some counting fourteen, others twelve, 
the conclusion of the concordat . between Pius while in some old Roman choral-books we find 
' VH. and Bonaparte, he ceased to exercise eccle- only eleven. The foundation of the system of the 
siastical functions, as he could not be induced to Gregorian tones may be explained thus : As there 
give the retractations which fhe church authorities are seven notes from a to g, there should be- at 
'required. True to his old principles, he resisted least seven different modes, or tone-systems, vary- 
every. step towards the establishment of the abso- jug from each other according to the position of 
lute authority of Napoleon; and, in 1814, he was one the semitones; but as the final or key-note of 
of the first to pronounce against the Empire. On each mode might be the first note, or might be- 
'the Restoration, he was one of the most earnest in j n the middle, the same scale could therefore, 
demanding from the king the acceptance of the con- as it were, be viewed from two sides, which gave 
stitution. During ‘the Hundred Days,’ he attracted rise to the fourteen system of tones. It was, how- 
no notice ; but after the return of the king, he was ever, found that two of those were at variance 
excluded from the'senat’e, and ceased thenceforth'to with a fundamental rule of church-song — viz., that 
hold ally public place. During this enforced retire- every mode or scale must possess a‘ perfect fifth 
ment, and in the intervals of leisure. in his. earlier or perfect fourth; and .that the modes contain- 
political life, he published Beveral works, literary, ffig a fake fifth from b natural to f natural, or 
religious, political, historical, and polemical, the most a false fourth from / to 6, could not be used, and 
'"voluminous ,of which are a Cronique Seligieuse, 0 n account of the dissonant character of these 
in 6. volumes, and a Hisloire des Sectes Sdigieuses, intervals, must be rejected. This reduced the 
also ‘ in 6 volumes, but incomplete. 1 When upon number of the tones to twelve. It was further 
his ^death-bed, an effort was made by the Arch- found, that as four of the twelve were ( merely trans- 
bishop of Paris to’ induce him to express his regret positions of some of the others, there were really 
■for the”hncanonical 'and. schismatical proceedings only eight, and that they were in every respect 
of his "eatly; career ; but , he persistently declined sufficient for all the purposes of church-song.- The 
to make any. retractation. In consequence of his eight Gregorian tones, as they are handed down 
refusal, the archbishop. directed that the last rites of to us, were in time fixed by a royal mandate of _ 
the church should be withheld. Notwithstanding Charles the Great-^-ocfo toni sujficerc vidmlur. The ~ 
this prohibition," the last sacraments were admin- following example in modem notation in the. G 
.istered to G. by ' the -AbbS Guillon, and be died clef will shew the position of the eight Gregorian 
May 23,1831. " tones: 
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of Universal Bisliop usurped by John of Constan- 
tinople’ ( Latin Christianity, i. 439). There is no 
department of ecclesiastical administration in which 
he has not left marks of liis energy and his great- 
ness. To him the Roman Churcfi is indebted for 
the complete and consistent organisation of her 
public services and the details of her ritual, for 
the regulation and systematisation of her sacred 
chants. The mission to England, ■which he was not 
permitted to undertake in person, was intrusted by 
him, with all the zeal of a personal obligation, to 
Augustine ; and, under his auspices, Britain was 
brought within the pale of Christian Europe. Under 
him the Gothic Icingdom of Spain, long Arlan, was 
united to the church. Kor was his zeal for the 
reformation of the clergy, and in purifying of the 
morality of the church, inferior to his ardour for 
its diffusion. His letters, which are numerous 
and most interesting, are full of evidences of the 
universality of his vigilance. Ou occasion of the 
threatened invasion of P-me by the Lombards, 
G. is declared by Milman to have ‘exercised the 
real power by performing the protecting part of a 
sovereign and in his general administration, to 
have been ‘ in act and in influence, if not as yet in 
avowed authority, a temporal sovereign.’ Against 
the memory of his administration of Rome a charge 
was formerly made, that in his zeal against paganism 
lie destroyed the ancient temples and other buildings 
of the pagan city j but Gibbon confesses that the 
evidence ‘ is recent and uncertain ; ’ and, indeed, 
the only authority to which Gibbon himself refers, 
Platina, simply mentions the charge in order to 
repudiate it. The same, according to Milman, may be 
said of ‘ the fable of Ins having burned the Palatine 
Library in liis hatred of pagan literature, which is 
now rejected.’ As regards the general government 
of the church, G. reprobates very strongly the 
assumption by John, patriarch of Constantinople, 
of the title of Ecumenical or Universal Bishop; the 
more especially, as the object of John in assuming 
this title was to justify ail exercise of jurisdiction 
outside of the limits of his own patriarchate. In 
his writings, too, the details of the whole dog- 
matical system of the modern church are very 
fully developed. His works (ill four folio volumes. 
His Letters, and, still more, his Dialogues, abound 
with miraculous and legendary narratives, which, 
however uncritical in their character, are most 
interesting as illustrating the manners and habits 
of thought of that age. G., with all his zeal for 
the diffusion of Christianity, was most gentle in 
his treatment of heathens and Jews, and he used 
all his efforts to repress slave-dealing, and to 
mitigate the severity of slavery. lie died March 
12, G04. 

GREGORY II., by birth a Roman, was elected 
bishop of that see in 7U- His pontificate is 
specially noticeable as forming an epoch in the pro- 
gress of the territorial pre-eminence of the Komau 
see in Italy. The Eastern emperors having almost 
utterly abandoned the government, and, still more, 
the defence of Italy, and the aggressions of the 
Lombards becoming every year more formidable, 
the imperial authority in the West sunk into little 
more than a name; and the tyrannical and barbarous 
measures by which the Emperor Leo, the Isaurian, 
attempted to enforce his decrees against image-wor- 
ship, weakened still more the tie which bound Italy 
to the Eastern emperors. The natural result of the 
diminution of the imperial authority in Italy was 
the growth of that of the pope, to whom the deserted 
Italian provinces looked, partly as their spiritual 
counsellor and head, partly as their mediator 
with the barbarous enemy, partly as the centre 
of the political federation for self-defence which 
100 


their very isolation necessitated. G. convened a 
council in Rome on the subject of the honour due 
to images, and addressed a very energetic letter to 
the emperor, protesting against the sacrilegious out- 
rages of which he had been guilty, explaining and 
defending tho Catholic doctrine on imane-worsliip 
and. warning the emperor that the feelings of his 
subjects were so completely alienated by'liis con- 
duct, that it was only the pope’s influence which 
prevented them from throwing off all allegiance. 
G. has been accused of himself fomenting tins dis- 
affection. The contrary, however, is attested, not 
only by G.’s own letters, but also by Raul tho 
Deacon, in liis History of the Lombards (book vi 
c. 39) ; and it is quite certain that the circumstances 
themselves, and the well-known character of the 
emperor, would sufficiently explain any degree of 
discontent in Italy. At all events, the result of 
tho contest was a most notable aggrandisement of 
the political authority and influence of the nones 
in Italy. G. II. died in 731. 

GREGORY III., a native of Syria, succeeded 
Gregory II. in 731. The encroachments of the 
Lombards in Italy during his pontificate became 
so formidable, that as the Eastern emperors stiff 
remained powerless or indifferent to the protection 
of the Italian provinces, the Romans charged G. 
to send a deputation to Charles Martel, soliciting 
his succour against the enemy, and proposing, upon 
that condition, to recognise him as tlicir protector, 
and to confer on him the title of consul and patri- 
cian of Rome. This offer was made by the pope 
‘ in virtue of a decree of tho Roman primus,’ and is 
of great historical importance in the consideration 
of the nature and origin of the papal power in 
Italy. Tho embassy failed, owing to the pressure 
of his war with the Saracens, to enlist the aid of 
Charles ; but it was a stop towards the consum- 
mation of the independence of the West. G. III. 
died iu 741. 

GREGORY VII., pre-eminently the historical 
representative of the temporal claims of the medie- 
val papacy, was born, about 1020, at Saona, a village 
in the southern border of Tuscany. Whether his 
family belonged to the burgher or the noble class, 
is disputed by his biographers. His family name, 
Hildebrand, would imply a Teutonic descent; but 
by birth and education, at least, he was Italian. 
His youth was passed at Rome, in the monastery 
of St Mary on the Aventine, of which his uncle, 
Laurence (afterwards Bishop of Amalfi), was abbot. 
From Rome, he passed into France, where he entered 
the celebrated monastery of Cluny, in the schools 
of which he completed his education; and from 
the strict ascetic observances there practised by 
him, he acquired those habits of austerity which 
distinguished his entire life. He visited the 
court of Henry III., and obtained by his preaching 
the reputation of great eloquence. On his return to 
Rome, lie became the chaplain of Gregory VI., but 
after the death of that pontiff', he again withdrew 
to his former retreat at Cluny, from which he was 
only recalled by tho earnest appeal of the new 
and zealous pope, Leo IX., whom ho accompanied 
to Rome in 1049. Under this active and devoted 
pontiff, Hildebrand exercised great influence. Ho 
now, for tho first time, entered into holy orders, 
and _ was eventually created cardinal. Besides 
the. important domestic employments which were 
assigned to him, ho was sent as legato to the 
important council of Tours, in which the cause of 
Bercngar was examined. Under all the short but 
important pontificates of the successors of Leo IX., 
who are known in history as the German popes 
Victor II., Stephen IX., Benedict X., and 
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Alexander II. — Hildebrand continued to exercise the 
same influence, and by inspiring into their govern- 
ment of the church the great principles to which his 
life was vowed, he prepared the way for the full 
development of his own theory of the papacy. He 
was unanimously elected at Rome, without awaiting 
the imperial authorisation, three days after the 
death of Alexander II. The German bishops, who 
feared the strong arm of those reforms of which his 
name was a guarantee, endeavoured to prevent the 
Emperor Henry IY. from assenting to the election ; 
but Henry gave his approval, and the new pope 
was crowned, July 10, 1073. From the date of his 
election, the pontificate of G. was one life-long 
struggle for the assertion of the principles with 
which he believed the welfare of the church and 
the regeneration of society itself to be inseparably 
bound up. Regarding as the great evil of his time 
the thoroughly secularised condition of the church 
in a great part of Europe, and especially in Germany 
and Northern Italy, he directed against this all his 
efforts. The position occupied by the higher clergy 
as feudal proprietors, the right of investiture with 
the temporalities of benefices claimed by the crown, 
the consequent dependence of the clergy upon 
the sovereign, and the temptation to simony (see 
Simony) which it involved, were, in the mind of G., 
the cause of all the evils under which Europe was 
groaning ; and of all these he regarded investiture 
(see. Investiture) as the fountain and the source. 
AVliile, therefore, he laboured by every species of 
enactment, by visitations, by encyclical letters, and 
by personal exhortations, precepts, and censures, 
to enforce the observance of all the details of dis- 
cipline-celibacy, the residence of the clergy, the 
instruction of the people — and to repress simony and 
pluralism, it was against the fundamental abuse of 
investiture that his main efforts were directed. In 
the year after his election, he prohibited this prac- 
tice, under pain of excommunication both for the 
investor and the invested, and in the following year 
he actually issued that sentence against several 
bishops and councillors of the empire. The Emperor 
Henry IY. (see Henry IV.), disregarding these 
menaces, and taking the offending bishops under his 
protection, G. cited him to Rome, to answer for his 
conduct. Henry’s sole reply was a haughty defi- 
ance ; and in a diet at "Worms in 1076, he formally 
declared G. deposed from the pontificate. G. was 
not slow to retaliate by a sentence of excommuni- 
cation ; and in this sentence, unless revoked or 
removed by absolution in twelve months, by the 
law of the empire at the time, was involved the 
forfeiture of all civil rights, and deposition from 
every civil and political office. Henry’s Saxon sub- 
jects appealing to this law against him, he was com- 
pelled to yield, and, by a humiliating penance, to 
which he submitted at Canossa, in January 1077, 
he obtained absolution from the pope in person. 
This submission, however, was but feigned ; and on 
his subsequent triumph over his rival, Rudolf of 
Swabia, Henry resumed hostilities with the pope, 
and in 1080 again declared him deposed, and caused 
to be appointed in his place the antipope Guibert, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, under the name of Clement 
IIL After a protracted siege of three years, Henry, 
in the. year- 1084, took possession of Rome. G. 
shut himself up in the castle of St Angelo. Just, 
however, as G. was on the point of falling into 
his enemy’s hands, Robert Guiscard, the Norman 
Duke of Apulia, entered the city, set G. free, and 
compelled Henry to return to Germany ; but the 
wretched condition to which Rome was reduced 
obliged G. to withdraw first to Monte Cassino, and 
ultimately to Salerno, where he died, May 25, 10S5. 
His dying words are a deeply affecting, but yet a stem 


and unbending profession of the .aim or ms wnole 
life, and of the profound convictions under which 
even bis enemies acknowledge him to have acted. ‘ I 
have loved justice and hated iniquity ; therefore I 
die an exile.’ The character of G. YH., and the 
theory of church-polity which he represents, are 
differently judged by the different religious schools ; 
but his theory is confessed by all, even those who 
most strongly reprobate it as an excess, to have been 
grand in its conception, and unselfish in its object. 
‘The theory of Augustine’s city of God,’ says 
Milman, ‘ no doubt swam before his mind, on which 
a new Rome was to rise, and rule the world by 
religion.’ In his conception of the constitution of 
Clmstian society, the spiritual power was the first 
and highest element. It was to direct, to command 
the temporal, and, in a certain sense, to compel its 
obedience ; but as the theory is explained by Fene- 
lon, by Gosselin, and other modern Catholics, the 
arms which it was authorised to use for the purpose 
of coercion were the arms of the spirit only. It 
could compel by penalties, but these penalties were 
only the censures of the church ; and if, in certain 
circumstances, temporal forfeitures (as in the case of 
Henry IV.) were annexed to these censures, this, 
it is argued, was the result of the civil legislation 
of the particular country, not of any general eccle- 
siastical law. Thus, in the case of Henry, the impe- 
rial crown was forfeited, according to the Swabian 
code, by the mere fact of the emperor’s remaining 
for twelve months under excommunication without 
obtaining absolution from the sentence. Moreover, 
whatever may be said of the power in itself, or of 
the lengths to which it has at times extended, the 
occasion and the object of its exercise in the hands 
of G. were always such as to command the sym- 
pathy of the philosophical student of the history of 
the middle age. By his firm and unbending efforts 
to suppress the unchristian vices which deformed 
society, and to restrain the tyranny which oppressed 
the subject as much as it enslaved the church, he 
taught his age ‘that there was a being on earth 
whose special duty it was to defend the defenceless, 
to succour the succourlcss, to afford a refuge to the 
widow and orphan, and to be the guardian of the 
poor.’ Dean Milman sums up his history of G. as 
of one who is to be contemplated not merely with 
awe, but in some respects, and with some great 
drawbacks, as a benefactor of mankind. — See Mil- 
man’s Latin Christianity , vol. iii. ; Bowden’s Life 
of Gregory VII. (1840) ; Voigt’s Hildihrandt als 
Papst Gregor VII. und sein Zcitaller. 

GREGORY XIII., Hugh Buoncompagno, was 
bom at Bologna, January 7, 1502. He was educated 
in his native city, where he held the professorship 
of law for several years. Haring settled at Rome 
in 1539, he was distinguished by several important 
employments, and was one of the theologians of the 
council of Trent, on his return whence, he was 
created cardinal in 1564, and sent as legate to Spain. 
On the death of Pius V., G. was elected pope in 
1572. Not one among the post-reformation pontiffs 
has surpassed G. in zeal for the promotion and im- 
provement of education ; a large proportion of the 
colleges in Rome were wholly or in part endowed 
by liim ; and his expenditure for educational purposes 
is said to have exceeded 2,000,000 Roman crowns. 
The most interesting event of his pontificate, in a 
scientific point of view, is the correction of the 
calendar (see Calendar), which was the result of 
long consideration, and was finally made public in 
1582. A grievous imputation rests on the memory 
of G. from the fact of his having ordered a Tc Deum 
in Rome on occasion of the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew (see St Bartholomew) ; but in justice it must 
be said, that this was done on the'report of the 
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and of profane philosophy. Several years bad 
thus passed, rvben Maximiu’s persecutions forced 
Origen to leave Caesarea. G. then went to Alex- 
andria, and stayed there for three years (233 — 
238). Gordian having succeeded Maximin, Origen 
returned to Cajsarca, and G. went to join him there, 
and to renew his former studies under him. Most 
robably it was at that period also that he was 
aptiseil, and changed his heathen name of Theo- 
dores. Recalled to his family, G., instead of striving 
for those posts of honour for which he had been 
destined, retired into solitude ; hut was so often 
besought to return and labour for the church, that 
lie allowed himself to be consecrated about 240. 
Installed as bishop at Ncocscsaroa, a wealthy and 
populous, but utterly unchristian city, G. applied 
himself to his holy work with the utmost zeal. He 
wrought, according to ancient testimony, many 
miracles, such as recalling devils, whom lie had 
frightened out of a heathen temple, at his will, and 
thereby converting its chief functionary to Chris- 
tianity ; moving a stone, staying a river, lulling a 
Jew by his mere wish, changing a lake — a matter 
of contest between two brothers — into solid earth, 
and thus contrived to change the unbelieving popu- 
lation of his see into devout Christians. 

During the persecution of Docius, which broke 
out in 250, G. fled with a great part of his flock, 
whom he would not see exposed to the danger of 
having cither to change their faith, or to die the 
death of martyrs, anti during this flight, ho, once 
when hard pressed by his pursuers, transformed 
himself and his deacon — the heathen priest whom 
he had converted by recalling the devils — into trees. 
In 251, the Emperor Docius died, and G. returned 
to Ncoctcsarea. He now instituted a general festival 
for those Christians who had fallen during the 
persecution, and permitted the faithful to celebrate 
it with banquets and sports like those which accom- 
panied heathen festivals — a proceeding by which he 
intended to draw over the pagan multitude to 
Christianity, but which has been severely blamed, 
and which, indeed, was fraught with great mischief 
for the church in later times. 

In 2G4, wo find him, together with his brother 
Antlicnodonis, at the Council of Antioch, which 
had been convoked for the purpose of condemning 
the heresies of Paul, Bishop of Sainosata, their 
signatures occurring first in tlic Acts of the Council. 
Whether or not G. also took part in the second 
council (2G9), necessitated by Paul’s refusal to abdi- 
cate, is very uncertain. Of his own extraordinary 
piety, devotion, truthfulness, and modesty, of his 
* prophetic and apostolic temper,’ the best testimony 
lies in the fact that St Basil, St Maximus, mid other 
great luminaries of the church, call him a second 
Moses or Paul. 

The only genuine works of G. are a panegyrical 
discourse on Origen, which he delivered in public 
before his return to his native place ; the above- 
mentioned creed; a Mctaphrasis on Ecclesiastes, 
often and wrongly attributed to Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, in twelve chapters ; and a Canonical Epistle, 
setting forth the punishments and penances to be 
undergone by such Christians as had bought booty 
from pagan soldiers, a practice very' common in 
those times of constant invasions of Goths and 
Scythians in Asia, principally in Pontus. All other 
writings shewn under his name arc spurious. _ The 
first collected edition of his works was published 
by Ger. Vossius at Maycnce in 1G04 ; a more com- 
plete edition appeared in Paris, 1G22, in folio. 

GREI'FENBERG, a small manufacturing town 
of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, is situated 
on the left hank of the Rega, 40 miles north-cast of 
Stettin. It is surrounded by walls, has throe gates, 
lot 


and is famous for its linen manufactures. Pop. 
(1S71) 5G19. 

GREI'FENHAGEN, a town of Prussia, in the 
province of Pomerania, is situated on the right bank 
of the Reglitz, 13 miles south-south-west of Stettin. 
It is partially walled, has two churches, and is the 
seat of considerable industry. Pop. (1871) GG11. 

GREI'FSAYALD, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Pomerania, is situated on the Rick, about 
3 miles from its month, and 20 miles south-east of 
Stralsund. It is regularly built* and is surrounded 
by promenades, into which the former ramparts 
have been converted. Among its houses are several 
curious brick structures, dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries. G. contains, besides other public 
institutions, a gymnasium and a university (founded 
in 145G), attended by about 500 students. The 
university library contains about 100,000 volumes. 
Weaving, machine-making, salt-works, and manu- 
factures of paper, tobacco, soap, leather, and oil are 
carried on, as well as commerce. G. possessed, in 
1S72, 55 ships of 15,530 tons. Pop. (1871) 17,23S. 

G. was founded in the 13th c., before the close of 
which it made one in a union of Wendisli Hanse- 
towns, comprising Stralsund, Rostock, Weimar, and 
Lubcck. At the peace of Westphalia (1G4S), the 
town came into the possession of Sweden ; but, 
together with the whole of Swedish Pomerania, 
it was conceded to Prussia in 1815. 

GREIZ, a town of Central Germany, capital of 
the principality of Reuss-illtere-Linic, and seat of the 
sovereign prince, is charmingly situated on the right 
bank of the White Elstor, 49 miles south-south-west 
of Leipsic. It is well-built, is surrounded by walls, 
and contains three castles, one for winter, another 
for summer occupation, with beautiful gardens and 
park ; the third, which is built on an isolated rock, 
is used for public offices. The town-house, a hand- 
some specimen of Gothic, was built in 1S41. Nearly 
3000 hand-looms are here employed in the manufac- 
ture of woollen and half-woollen goods ; one factory 
contains 500 looms. Pop. (1S71) 11,582. 

GRENADA, an island of volcanic origin in the 
British West Indies, is said to be the most beautiful 
of the Caribbccs. With an area of 133 square 
miles, it contained, in 1871, 37,GS4 inhabitants, 
mostly of African descent. Of these only 400 or 
500 arc whites, the rest are people of colour. Very 
considerable importations of coolies have taken 
place. On the coast arc several good harbours; 
while a central ridge of mountains here and there 
presenting an elevation of 3000 feet, possesses 
various extinct .craters, some of them transformed 
into considerable lakes. The cliicf towns are St 
George, St Mark, St Patrick, St Andrew, and Char- 
lotte-Town. The first of these, which is the seat 
of government, stands in lat. 12° 2’ N., and in long. 
Gl° 4S' W. In 1SGG there were 27 schools, consist- 
ing of the normal and grammar school, the cen- 
tral schools, and parish schools, with an attemlance 
oE 141S. The public revenue amounted in 1S73 to 
£25,4S2. The imports and exports were respect- 
ively represented by £133,001 and £147,520 ; the 
corresponding residts in 1S33, virtually the last year 
of unmitigated slavery, having been £73,S4G and 
£2SS,GS3. Among the exports are sugar, cotton, 
and cocoa ; the last of which seems likely to become 
the staple. — The island was discovered by Columbus 
on his tliird voyage in 149S, at which time it was 
inhabited by Caribs, who were subsequently exter- 
minated by the French, into whose hands G. came 
about the middle of the 17th century. It finally 
fell into the possession of the British in 17S3. 

GRENADE, a small shell, about three inches 
in diameter, of iron or annealed gloss, filled with 
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powder, and tlirown from the hand. - Hurled among 
cleric masses of troops, as those assembled in the 
ditch of a fortress during an assault, grenades are 
particularly embarrassing, the splinters inflicting 


is called Bonne. Among the public buildings are 
the Palais de Justice, with a Gotliie oriel, originally 
the palace of the Dauphin, and the most interestin'* 
old building in the town ; the Academic Univeiv 


deep wotuids and causing great confusion. The | sitairc ; the town-hall ; the public library, contain- 

j ing SO, 000 volumes and 1200 MSS.; and the picture- 
gallery. G. has gained a reputation for its manu- 
factures of gloves (in making which from 11,000 to 
15,000 persons are employed), "liqueurs, perfumes, and 
silk goods. Pop. (1S72) 2S.GG3. In the vicinity lies 
the village of Chartreuse, from which the Carthusian 
monks derive their name, and where they origin- 
ated. — See Ckampollion Figeac, AnliquiUs de O. 
(Gren. 1S07), and Pitot, Histoire de <?. el de ses 
Environs (Gren. 1S29). 


GRENVILLE, George, an English statesman 
and reputed author of the Stamp Act, which first 
drove the American colonies into resistance, was 
horn in October 1712. He was brother to Richard 
Grenville, Lord Temple, and brother-in-law of the 
Earl of Chatham. He entered parliament in 1741, 
and from 1744 to 17G2 filled several minor govern- 
ment offices. In 1757 he introduced a hill for the 
regulation of the payment of tho navy. In 17G2 he 
became Secretary of State, and then First Lord of 
the Admiralty ; and in the following year he suc- 
ceeded Lord Bute ns Prime Minister, uniting in 
himself the offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury. He resigned the 
premiership in 17G5, and died in 1770. G. was 
distinguished for eloquence, public spirit, business 
j qualities, and extensive knowledge ; but his impe- 
rious nature made him an unpopular minister, alike 
with the king, the parliament, and the people. 



discharge is effected by means of a small time-fuze 
Grenades are occasionally rolled over tho parapet, 
through wooden troughs, into the trench below : 
there is also a species of hand-gun fired from a 
rest, called ‘musketon,’ from which grenades may 
he projected to a short distance. These missiles 
are said to have been first used in the year 1594. 

GRENADIE'R, originally a soldier who was] 
employed in throwing hand-grenades, but in modern! 
parlance a member of the first company of every 
battalion of foot, in which the tallest and finest 
men of tho regiment are placed. This company used 1 
to he distinguished from the rest by tall bearskin 1 
caps ; it holds the place of honour, viz., the right, 
when in line, and the front when in column of 
attack. 

GRENADIER GUARDS, the first regiment 
of Foot Guards in the British Household Brigade of 
Guards, and generally considered the finest corps m 
the army. It comprises 2540 officers and men, 
divided into three battalions. The officers of this 
fashionable corps are usually from the families of the 
nobility or more distinguished landed gentry. The 
First Foot Guards, under which name the regiment 
was originally known, was first raised in 1G60 ; 


GRENVILLE, William Wyndiiam, Lord, third 
son of the preceding, was horn in October 1759. 
After studying at Eton and Oxford with brilliant 
success, he became a member of the House of Com- 
mons in 1782, and attended his eldest brother, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in the character of secretary. 
Soon after he became Paymaster-general of tho 
Army, and in 1789 was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons. In 1790 he was appointed 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron 
Grenville. He became Foreign Secretary in the 
since then it has ever borne an honourable position ; P sllin S year. He resigned office, along with Pitt, 
in all the wars of the country, and especially in the 1 n ‘ 1^01, on the refusal of George III. to give his 
Peninsula, at Waterloo, and in the Crimea. ! assent to the Catholic Emancipation Bill. He was 

GRENADI'NES, a chain of islets in the West ! P , remif £ in 1806—1807- In 1809 he was chosen 
Indies, extending between Grenada, on which they ! aha " c . ePo £ o£ the university of Oxford From 1809 
are chiefly dependent, and St Vincent, from lat. to 181 S he acted along with Earl Grey, and he 

• • - - I generally supported Mr Canning. Lord G. was an 

able speaker, with much influence among tho Peers, 
and an excellent scholar. He died m 1834. 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas, founder of the London 
Royal Exchange, descended from an ancient Norfolk 
family, was the second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
an opulent merchant, elected in 1537 Lord Mayor 
of London. Bom m 1519, he was first apprenticed 
to his uncle, Sir John Gresham, a wealthy London 
mercer, and then sent to study at Gonville Hall, 
now. Caius College, Cambridge. In 1543, he was 
admitted a member of the Mercers’ Company. His 
father, who died m February 1548, had been one 
of Honry VIII. ’s domestic financial agents; and 
in 1552, G. was sent to Antwerp, as king’s factor 
there, in consequence of the mismanagement of the 
person previously in charge. In two years, he paid 
off a heavy loan, entirely restored the king’s credit, 
and introduced a new system of finance. The 
principal duty of the royal agent was the nego- 
tiation of foreign loans ; and during the long period 
he held the office, he was successfully employed 
in many most important and difficult money 
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12’ 30' to 13° N. They vary in size from about 
7000 acres downwards. The largest is CarriacouJ 
Much inconvenience is caused by their deficiency 
in streams and springs, an evil which, of late 
years, has been increasingly felt, from the inju- 
dicious destruction of the timber. 

GRENELLE, a suburb of Paris (q. v.). 

GRENO'BLE (a corruption of the Lat. Graliano- 
polis, or City of Gratian), an important town and 
strong fortress of France, with double enclosures, 
capital of the department of IsSre, is pleasantly 
situated on both hanks of the river of that name, in 
a beautiful and fertile district, surrounded by high 
mountains, and about 58 miles south-east of Lyon. 
It is divided by tho Isiire, which is here confined 
within handsome quays, into two unequal portions : 
the one, narrow and contracted, and consisting of 
only two streets, situated on the right bank of the 
river at the foot of a hill, is called Saint Laurent ; 
the other, a much more important quarter, con- 
taining all the public buildings, and consisting of 
spacious and well-lighted streets, on the left bank, 
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transactions. As lie •was a Protestant, Queen Mary, 
on her accession, sent him his dismissal; but on pre- 
senting a memorial of his past sendees, he was soon 
reinstated. By Queen Elizabeth, he was, in 1559, 
knighted, and appointed, for a short time, English 
ambassador at the court of the king of Spain’s 
regent at Brussels. The troubles in the Nether- 
lands compelled him, in 15GS, to withdraw finally 
from Antwerp, to which city he had made more 
than forty journeys on the sendee of the state, in 
one of which, in 15G0, he was thrown from his 
horse, and rendered lame for life. In 15G9, by 
his advice, the plan of borrowing money from the 
Loudon merchants, instead of from foreigners, was 
adopted, to the great advantage of the mercantile 
body. Having, in 15G4, lost his only son, Richard, 
lie resolved upon devoting a portion of his great 
wealth to the erection of a bourse or exchange, in 
imitation of the one at Antwerp, for the London 
merchants, who were wont to meet in the open air 
— a project which ’'ad originated with his father. 
It was formally opened, in 1570, by Queen Eliza- 
beth in person, on which occasion she dined with 
the founder, and named it the Royal Exchange. 
Renowned for his hospitality and liberality, he 
frequently entertained foreign jiersonages ot dis- 
tinction, and erected a magnificent mansion at 
Osterly Park, near Brentford, where lie was visited 
by Queen Elizabeth. For the endowment of a 
college in Lpndon, he directed by his ■will that his 
town-mansion in Bishopsgate Street should be 
converted into a residence and lecture-rooms for 
seven professors, to be salaried out of the Royal 
Exchange revenues. Gresham College was taken 
down in 17GS, and the ground on wlueli it stood — 
now occupied by the Excise Office — was transferred 
to government. Tho lectures are now delivered in 
a lecture-liall built at the corner of Basinghall and 
Gresham Streets out of tho accumulated fund. 
The subjects of lecture are divinity, physic, astron- 
omy, geometry, law, rhetoric, aud music. G. also 
provided for the erection and support of eight alms- 
houses, and made many other charitable bequests, 
lie died suddenly, November 21, 1579. 

GRETNA GREEN, originally the name of a 
farmstead in the vicinity of tho village of Spring- 
field, in the parish of Graitney, in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, but frequently applied to the village of 
Springfield itself, which is situated about a mile 
and a half north of the north-eastern extremity 
of the Solway Firth. The milage was long the 
centre of extensive smuggling operations, and more 
recently it bccamo famous (or infamous) for its 
irregular marriages. See next article. 

GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES, the name 
given to marriages of English persons contracted 
at Gretna Green. This spot being the first con- 
venient halting-place for runaway couples from 
England, gave the name to this kind of marriage, 
originally an easy mode of evading the Eng- 
lish Marriage Act, which required the consent of 
parents and guardians, publication of banns, and 
tho presence of a priest — all of which involved 
considerable publicity and an inconvenient delay, 
but which were got rid of by the parties passing 
the English border into Scottish ground. The rule 
being, that a marriage is valid if contracted accord- 
ing to tho law of tho place where the parties 
enter into the contract, it was easy for English 
couples to avail themselves of the mode of con- 
tracting marriage allowed by the law of Scotland, 
which required nothing but a mutual declaration of 
marriage to bo exchanged in presence of witnesses 
— a ceremony which could be performed instantly 
— and it was immaterial whether the parties were 
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minors or not. This declaration generally took 
place in presence of a blacksmith, who in reality 
was no more necessary than any other witness, but 
who gradually assumed an authority which imposed 
on the credulity of the English strangers, and 
thereby profited by the liberality usually dispensed 
on such auspicious occasions for his trifling sendees. 
The declaration of marriage being exchanged, the 
parties could return at once to England, and their 
marriage was held ever after to be valid there and 
all the world over. 

These marriages have received much discourage- 
ment of late. Not only has the strictness of the 
English law of marriage been dispensed with, by 
allowing marriages to be contracted in England 
in comparative secrecy before the superintendent 
registrar, without going before a priest, but the 
Scotch law has also been altered, with a view of 
checking this evasion of English law. By 19 and 
20 Viet. c. 96, no irregular marriage of that kind 
in Scotland is now valid unless one of the parties 
had at the date thereof his or her usual place of 
residence there, or had lived in Scotland for 21 
days next preceding such inarriage. The effect of 
this statute is, therefore, an obstacle to runaway 
marriages from England so far, that one of the 
parties must at least have resided in Scotland 21 
days. In reality, therefore, the Gretna Green mar- 
riages may yet be resorted to by English parties, 
provided the intended husband comply with this 
requisite, which may easily be done ; and it is need- 
less to observe, that if cither party has been living 
in Scotland, he or she will still have no difficulty 
in eloping with the other party, for the recent 
statute will be no obstacle in such cases. 

GREY, Chahixs, E.vt:l, K.G., head of the 
government which carried tho Reform Bill, was 
bom March 13, 17G4, at FaUowden, near Alnwick. 
Tho Greys are a Northumberland family of great 
antiquity, celebrated for military achievements, and 
first ennobled in the time of Edward IY. The first 
carl was Sir C. Grey, IC.B., a distinguished member 
of tho military profession, who held commands in 
the first American war, and in the war against tho 
French republic. He assisted in the reduction of 
the West India Islands, and was aide-de-camp to 
l’rince Ferdinand at the battle of Minden, where 
he was wounded. Without the knowledge and 
against tho wish of his more celebrated son, he 
accepted a peerage from Lord Addington’s govern- 
ment. His son was sent to Eton, and thence to 
Cambridge. He then visited the continent; and 
in his 22d year entered the House of Commons 
ns M.P. for his native county. Ho became a 
follower of Mr Fox, and his maiden speech was 
in opposition to tho address of thanks to the king 
for negotiating tho commercial treaty with France. 
He soon obtained a leading position in the House 
ef Commons, and was one of the managers of tho 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, file assisted 
Mr Fox in opening the charge respecting Cheyte 
Sing, and took an active part In all the subsequent 
proceedings. Ho was also one of the founders of 
the Society of Friends of the People, the object of 
which was to obtain a reform of the representation. 
In 1793, ho was selected to present a petition from 
tliis society, in which tho defects and abuses of the 
representative system were forcibly exposed. He 
supported the prayer of tho petitioners in an able 
speech, in which he demanded a return to the old 
constitutional system of ‘ representation ’ as distin- 
guished from the modern abuse of ‘nomination.’ 
lie was outvoted on this occasion, and again in 
1797. In 1799, he opposed the proposal for the 
Irish union, but recommended the abolition of forty 
rotten boroughs in Ireland as a means of securing 
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independence of Irish members. When the 
Whig administration of Lord Grenville came into 
office in 1S0G, G-., now Lord Howick, became First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr Foi died in September, 
and was succeeded by G. as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and leader of the House of Commons. 
The cabinet wa3 broken up in 1S07, but not before 
it had carried the abolition of the slave trade, and 
the enlistment of soldiers for a limited period instead 
of for life. It was unfortunate, both for G. and the 
\Vkig% that he was, by the decease of his father in 
1 S07; removed from the House of Commons, where 
ho might have led the opposition, to the Upper 
House, where his advocacy of measures of progress 
and amendment found little response. G. and 
Lord Grenville, as the leaders of the Whig oppo- 
sition, were more than once desired by the Prince 
of Wales, after ho became Regent, to coalesce with 
the Tory ministry, but these overtures were firmly 
rejected. G. actively opposed the hill of Pains 
and Penalties against Queen Caroline. During the 
long period in which he remained in opposition, 
from 1S07 to 1S30, he gave a strenuous support 
to the abolition of religious tests, the removal of 
Roman Catholic disabilities, and the amelioration 
of the criminal code. The year 1S30 was a period 
of great political disorder and discontent. The 
French revolution had familiarised the bolder and 
more ardent spirits with the idea of resistance to 
the government. Nightly conflagrations in the 
agricultural districts alarmed the timid. “When 
parliament ■ met in November, G. gavo warning of 
the approaching hurricane, and again urged the 
adoption of measures of temperate reform. It 
was in answer to this speech that the Duke of 
Wellington made his memorable declaration against 
reform, and expressed his admiration of the existing 
system of representation. This was the death-blow 
to the Duko’s government. Being outvoted on a 
motion of Sir H. Parnell’s on the Civil List, the 
cabinet resigned, and William IV. sent for G., who 
formed a Whig government, of which he was of 
course premier. The Whigs set to work in good 
earnest to clear away the gross abuses and nests of 
corruption which had accumulated during nearly 
seventy years of Toryism; above all, a great, com- 
prehensive, and searching measure of parliamentary 
reform was prepared by a sub-committee of the 
cabinet, consisting of Lord J. Russell, Lord Durham, 
Lord Duncannon, and Sir J. Graham. The bill 
was brought into the House of Commons, March 
1, 1S31, by Lord J. Russell, and electrified the 
nation. It was, however, fiercely opposed in both 
Houses. General Gascoyne carried a resolution 
against reducing the number of M.P.’s. G. there- 
upon advised the king to dissolve parliament. ‘ The 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill,’ was 
the watchword at the elections ; and when the 
new parliament met, the bill was carried through 
the Lower House by large majorities. The second 
reading was moved by G. in the House of Lords, 
October 3, 1831. After five nights, the bill was 
thrown out by 199 votes against 15S. The reply of 
the House of Commons was an immediate vote of 
confidence in the ministers. The king prorogued 
parliament, in order that, after the shortest possible 
interval, the bill might be again introduced. Riots 
took place at Nottingham, Derby, and Bristol. At 
Birmingham, 150,000 men threatened to march upon 
London. The metropolis was in a fever of excite- 
ment. A second Reform Bill passed the House of 
Commons, which also passed a second reading in 
the House of Lords, the Tories being determined to 
mutilate it in committee. Lord Lyndhurst moved 
the postponement of the disfranchising clauses, and 
tho Whigs being beaten, G. resorted to the extreme 


remedy of demanding from the king a new and 
large creation of peers. The king refused his con- 
sent, and G. resigned. The popular excitement 
increased.' The king sent for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but Sir Robert Peel refusing to join the Duke 
in the attempt to form a government, G. again 
returned to office, armed with the power of creating 
as many peers as might be necessary to secure the 
safety of the bill On the 4th of June 1832, the 
Reform Bill passed the House of Lords, and G.’s 
friends crowded round him to congratulate him 
on haring crowned his long, honourable, nnd con- 
sistent public career by a measure of such immense 
advantage and importance. G. took offico on the 
principles of peace, retrenchment, and reform. His 
government, however, lost a good deal of its popu- 
larity in England by his deference to the hostility of 
the Lords, and his attempt to conciliate his oppo- 
nents by a division of patronage. In Ireland, Mr 
Stanley’s quarrels with Mr O’Connell and the Irish 
Repealers also tended to weaken the government. 
Many important measures were, however, passed — 
the measure for National Education in Ireland, the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill, nnd the bill for 
abolishing slavery in the West Indies. In Decem- 
ber 1834, the Grey ministry fell to pieces on the Irish 
Coercion Act. G. retired from the post of First 
Lord of the Treasury' with the respect and esteem of 
the entire nation. A more honourable man never 
existed. A moral dignity stamped his every action, 
and over his truthfulness no cloud ever passed. He 
passed the last ten years of his life in comparative 
retirement, and died at his family mansion, Howick 
House, July 17, 1S45. His personal appearance was 
stately and dignified, Iris gestures were animated, 
and his tones lofty and sonorous. Ho left eight 
sons and four daughters to lament the loss of a 
most revered parent. 

GREY, Lady Jane, an English lady of royal 
birth and singular misfortunes, was the eldest 
daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, after- 
wards Duke of Suffolk, and Lady Frances Bran- 
don. Lady Frances was the daughter of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and of Mary’, sister 
of Henry VIII., who had been married to Louis 
XII. of France, but had become a widow. Lady 
Jane G. was bom at Broadgate, Leicestershire, in 
1537. Having discovered, at an early age, surprising 
talents, she was furnished with an excellent tutor, 
Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of London, and under 
his care, made extraordinary progress in arts and 
sciences, and particularly' in languages, being able to 
speak and write Latin and Greek, as well as French 
and Italian. Wo have the testimony' of Roger 
Ascliam, that he found her reading the Phadon of 
Plato in Greek, while the rest of the family were 
engaged in hunting. She also sang and played 
well, and was versed in other feminine accomplish- 
ments. 

In 1553, after the fall of Somerset, the Dukes 
of Suffolk and Northumberland, now ruling in the 
name of the youthful King Edward VI., and fore- 
seeing his speedy death, determined to change the 
succession to the crown, and secure it to their own 
families. Lady Jane G., now 16 years old, was there- 
fore married to Lord Guilford Dudley, fourth son of 
the Duke of Northumberland, in May 1553. The 
king, failing in body, and weak in mind, and sur- 
rounded by selfish or fanatical advisers, was per- 
suaded to make a deed of settlement, setting aside 
the right of succession of his sisters Mary and Eliza- 
beth, nnd Mary Queen of Scots, leaving the cn-wn 
to Lady' Jane, who was innocent of tho conspiracy. 
After the king’s death, her ambitious relatives haded 
her as ‘ queen.’ Lady Jane at first shrunk from 
honour so treacherously won, but ultimately yielded 
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to tlio forco of their entreaties and commands, 
and allowed- herself to he proclaimed. Tho people 
of, England resented tho unscrupulous conduct o { 
Suffolk and Northumberland, and learned, brilliant, 
nml nmiahln as Lady .Tano was, they rallied, with 
tho true English instinct n{ loyalty, round Mary. 
Northumberland was defeated, sent to tho Tower, 
and beheaded 22d August lfSKI; and in tho follow- 
ing November, Lady Jane and her husband were 
also condemned, l'or a while, Mary hesitated to 
pronounce sentence of death against the young 
couple, but at length she issued the fatal warrant 
on tho Sth of February, and, four days after, 
l>oth were executed. Lady .Tano reigned only ten 
days. She met her fate with renmrknblo firmness, 
making a brief address, in which she confessed the 
justice of her sentence ; but said : ‘ I only consented 
to the thing I was forced into.’ Several epistles ami 
other writings attributes! to her are extant 

GREY, Silt 0 roe.fi r, K.C.l!., governor and 
commander-in-chief of New Zealand, teas Kirn at 
Lisburn. Ireland, in lSl'A He was educated at the 
Royal Military College nt Sandhurst and on attain- 
ing his captaincy, offend to explore the interior of 
Australia, then hut little known, nml on receiving 
the rifpiisite j-entiirsioti from the Colonial Office, 
started on his nnluons mi-sion in 1S37. In Sep. 
temlser ISAS lie organise*! nimther expedition to 
explore the Swan River district He n-tumed 
to England in 1SI0, and Ix-gan his Jvuntnh of 
Tiro llrjvoiUians of Dirvirry in .Vortl-iMtcni nmt 
ll'ri'rnt Australia durini 1M7-S-0. lRs rntergriw 
ami nbility obtained for him, unasked, in ISM, Irotn 
I/ml .1. Ru>sell, then Colonial SVcrvlary, the j.-ot 
of govcnior of South Australia. In lstfi, h" was 
made governor of New Zealand. Roth hen' and in 
Australia, hit first t-aik uas to oefpiire the lan- 
guage <if the natives, with whom lie l«eame more 
popular than any preceding governor. His govern- 
ment appeared to the authorities nt home to U> so 
arise and conriliatory, that in ISIS he was made 
K.C.1L (civil), and in ISAt was apj»>inte-l g-ivemor 
and commander-in-chief of the Cap- of Good Ilojv. 
Tlieta*k of allaying the asj^rities and irritation left 
by tlie Kaffir war demamlcfl high pore n of Mates, 
mansliip ; (5. avas, however, espial to the o-:easion. 
Industry revived, nml brighter days 1-egan to dawn 
upon the colon v. In ISAS, however, the Colonial 
Office interfered with me.a-tirrs which he considered 
necessary, nml be threw up bis i>o*t, nml came to 
England. l’ttblio opinion nt the C.aj- eras to 
rtrongly manifested in his favour, that lie was 
requested by the government to resume bis governor- 
ship. On the breaking out of the Indian mutiny, O. 
rent every soldier be rould spare* to the assistance 
of the Indian government, and received the acknow- 
ledgment* of the Rritish government nml parlia- 
ment for Ins promptitude nml energy. In 1S<>1 lie 
aeas again appiint-d governor of Nnv Zealand, in 
the hope that be would bring the war then raging 
tilers' to a e.ntisfactnry conclusion. The natives 
received him avitb joy and veneration, and he sue- 
ceedesl in bringing alwut i<acitic relations with the 
Maori es. lie resigned bis ollico and n-tumed to 
England in 18l>7, init nftene.anls avent to reside j n 
New Zealand, ssbers- lie lias taken a prominent part 
in resisting the nlcorption of the provincial piwer* 
by the central colonial government- G. is the autlior 
of Journal* of Hiseorrry in Australia (1811); 1’oly- 
ticsion Mythology (IS.Yi) ; and Prorrrhial Sayings of 
the A Heritors of the A’cic Zealand liner. (ISAS). 
GREY PIUAllS. Sec I'kiaiu 
GREYHOUND, a kind of -dog distinguished by 
great slenderness of fonn, length of limbs, elonga- 
tion of muzzle, awiftneas, and j>owcr of endurance in 
tot 


running. Tlioro arc varieties differing in other less 
important characters, but these nrc common to all. 
They liavo also prominent eyes and very keen sight, 
but their scent is not nettto, mid they pursue their 
prey not hy tho scent, liko tho Hounds (q. v.) pro- 
perly so called, but by keeping it in anew. Some 
varieties, however, ns tho Scottish Greyhound, prob- 
ably from l>cing crossed with tho staghonnd or 
somo other of tho hounds, combine superior powers 
of scent with the ordinary qualities of the grey- 
hound. Greyhounds have tho parietal bones con- 
vergent, not parallel ns in tlio hounds. Tlio face 
exhibits an nlmost straight lino from between Uio 
cars to tho nose. Tlio cars nro small and sharp, half 
pendulous in tho varieties l>est known in Rritnin, 
nut quite erect in somo of those of other countries. 
The chest is deep ; tho liclly much contracted ; tho 
paws are small ; tho hair is long and rough in somo 
varieties, short and smooth in others; tho tail is 
long and slender, curved up nt tho tip, and in the 
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common smooth -haired greyhounds of Hritain and 
the writ of Europe,!* covered with hair similar to 
that of the rest of the body ; hut there are otlirr 
varieties with a bushy tail. It is probable that tho 
O. originally Wlnnged to some of the wide plains 
of Central Asia, or to the north of Africa; it has 
Ir-rn very long employed hy man as a lmnting-dog ; 
it is figured in the monuments of ancient Egypt, 
and lias liven common from the earliest historic 
times in India, Persia, and other countries of Asia, 
as it has liecn also in Greece, and generally through- 
out Europe. To the western parts of Europe, 
however, there is even' prolohility of its having 
Wen brought from the East ; and old reeonls shew 
that n very high value was set upon it. It was 
long employed chieflv in the cba»e of deer ; and on 
one occasion Queen illiralieth was entertained with 
the pleasant spectacle of ‘sixteen bucks, all having 
fayre lawe, pulled down with greyhounds,’ which 
slie viewed from a turret nt Cowdrov Park, in 
Sussex, the seat of Ixinl Montacuto. The right to 
possess greyhounds was a proof of gentility ; anil 
the effigy of this dog often appear* nt the feet of 
monumental figures of knights in armour. Tlio 
killing of a G., in the good old times, was a felony, 
punished a* severely as murder. 

Tho smooth-lmired variety of O., nt present so 
common in Britain, and used for liarc-hunling or 
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‘ coursing,’ was imported from France, and improved 
by further importations from Greece, Italy, the 
north of Africa, and India. The varieties previously 
in use were rough-haired, and some of them larger 
and stronger. The Irish G., now almost if not alto- 
gether extinct, was large and powerful, so that whilst 
wolves existed in Ireland, it was used to hunt them. 
The Italian G. is a very small and delicate variety, 
of gentle manners, well known as a drawing-room 
pet. Greyhounds do not, however, generally shew 
the strong attachment to particular persons so com- 
mon in other dogs; 'and although so long reduced 
to the service of man, are inferior to mac}’ other 
dogs in the degree of their domestication. Yet 
1 the Grecian and Turkish greyhounds have been 
trained to stop if a stick is thrown among them 
when in full pursuit of a doubling hare. A whole 
pack will thus be stopped and then one, singled 
out, will pursue the game. 

Ike fleetness of the G. is well illustrated by an 
anecdote related in Daniel’s Bural Sports, of a brace 
of greyhounds in Lincolnshire running after a hare 
a distance of upwards of four miles in twelve 
minutes — the increase of distance by turns not being 
reckoned — when the hare dropped dead. 

Various etymologies of the name G. have been 
proposed, than which none is more probable than 
that which refers it to the prevalence of a grey 
colour in the breeds once most common. Another 
I derivation is from Grains, Grecian. — The gazchound, 
mentioned by old writers, is supposed to be the G., 
the name being probably given when a pure breed, 
hunting by sight alone, began to bo introduced. 

GREYWAC1CE (Ger. Gramcachc), a partially 
translated German word, used as the name of an 
indurated argillaceous rock, common in, though not 
con6ned to, Silurian and Cambrian strata. The 
groat bulk of the Silurian strata of the south of 
Scotland is composed of this rock. 

GRICES, in Heraldry, arc young mild boars. 

GRIESBACH, Joiiaxm Jakob, author of the 
first critical edition of the Hew Testament, was born 
at Butzhach, in Hesse-Darmstadt, January 4, 1745. 
'While G. was still a child, his father was called 
to St Peter’s Church, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
where he was also made consistorial counsellor. 
G. accordingly received his first education at the 
gymnasium of that city, and afterwards studied 
theology at Tubingen, where the old dogmatic was 
still predominant ; at Halle, where Sender influ- 
enced his whole after-life ; and at Leipsic, where he 
became acquainted with Emcsti. Having resolved 
to devote himself specially to the criticism of the 
Hew Testament text, which had become a favourite 
study among theologians, G. undertook a journey to 
various libraries of Germany and Holland, to Lon- 
don, Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris. On his return, 
he published his Dc Codicibus Evangcliomm Ori- 
rjenianis (1771), and commenced lecturing as Pricat - 
docent in Halle. In 1773, he was made extraordinary 
professor; but in 1770 was called as ordinary pro- 
fessor to Jena, where ho continued to teach with 
great success, and in the enjoyment of many honours, 
till his death on 24th March 1812. The great work 
with which his name is associated is Ids critical 
revision of the Hew Testament text. Besides pointing 
out new sources for the discovery of the original 
reading, _ attempting a history of the sacred text 
( Curie in Ilisloriam Texlus Epp. Paul., 1777), and 
laying down more certain laws of criticism (Sym- 
bols Griliccc ad Supplendas el Corrigendas Varias 
Lectioncs N. Test., 2 vols., 1785 — 1793), G. was the 
first who dared to print the Hew Testament text, as 
he had been enabled to determine it by his critical 
science. The first specimen of the revised text that 


ho published was the Synopsis Evangeliomm (2 vols. 

1774 — 1775; 2d ed. 1809). This was followed, in 

1775 — 1777, by an edition of the whole Hew Testa- 
ment, which was published again in 17DG — 1S0G, 
and of which a re-issue was begun by D. Schulz in 
1S27, but has never been completed. The second 
edition has been twice reprinted in London, first 
in 1809, and again in ISIS; an American edition 
was published at Boston in 180S. Besides smaller 
editions, a splendid one in 4to was published by 
Goschen at Leipsic in 1S03 — 1807. G.’s other Works, 
Popnlurc PogmatiJ: (1779; 4th ed., 1789), Commen- 
tarius Crilicus ta Textum X. Test. (2 vols., 1798 
— 1S11), and the Opitscula Academica (2 vols., 1824 
— 1S25, edited by Gabler), are now less known. 
A very competent authority, viz., the eminent Dr 
Marsh, has pronounced G. to be ‘ the most consum- 
mate critic that ever undertook an edition of the 
Hew Testament.’ The grand feature of G.’s critical 
system is his threefold division or classification of 
the Hew Testament MSS. These divisions he called 
‘ recensions,’ or ‘ codices.’ They consisted of — 1. The 
Alexandrine recension ; 2. The Latin or 'Western 
recension ; 3. The Byzantine or Eastern recension. 
G. endeavours to shew that the early Fathers, 
accorihng to their locality, made use of a parti- 
cular set of MSS., exhibiting certain peculiarities 
such as justify the above division. G. expressed his 
decided preference for the Alexandrine recension, 
both in regard to antiquity and purity ; the Byzan- 
tnie lie considered the least trustworthy. Among 
the most memorable of G.'s triumphs as a critic is 
his exposure of the interpolation of the well-known 
passage in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
1 John v. 7. His life has been written by Ivothe 
(Jena, 1S12), Augusti (Berk 1S12), and by Eiehstiidt 
(Jena, 1815). 

GRI'FFIH (Fr. Griffon, Lat. and Gr. Gryps), 
a chimerical creature, which the fancy of the 
modern has adopted from that of the ancient world. 
The G. is first mentioned by Aristeas, perhaps 
about 5G0 B. c. (see Liddel and Scott’s Gr. Pic.), 
though the accounts of Aiisteas seem to be about 
as fabulous as those of the Griffin. See Smith’s 
Pic. of Gr. and Pom. Bing. The origin of those 
monstrous conceptions in general, of which the G. 
is one, has already been considered under Dragon 
(q. v.). The G. is variously described and repre- 
sented, but the shape in which it most frequently 
appears is that of an animal generated between a 
lion and an eagle, having the body and legs of the 
former, with the beak and wings of the latter. In 
this form it appears on antique coins, and ns an 
ornameut in classical architecture. Like all other 
monsters, griffins abound in the legendary tales of 
tho Teutonic nations, and the name in various forms, 
slightly differing from each other (Ger. Grcif, Dau. 
Grif, &c.), is to be found in most Teutonic dialects. 
Whether in the two cases both the name and 
tho notion might not be traceable to a common 
source, or whether it was through barbarian or 
classical channels that they found their way into 
tho nomenclature and the practice of heralds, are 
subjects on which we do not venture an opinion. 
Certain it is, however, that there arc few fabulous 
conceptions with which the science of heraldry is 
more conversant than the griffin. Hor were they 
regarded by the patriarchs of that science always 
as mere creatures of the imagination, for incredible 
as it may seem, we find Gerard Leigh, a herald of 
great reputation in the time of Elizabeth, talking 
of them with entire sincerity as existing animals. 
‘ I think they are of great hugeness,’ he says, ‘ for I 
have a claw of one of their 2 >aws, which should shew 
them to be as big as two lions.’ — See Hcwton’s 
Pisplay of Heraldry, p. 126. In the heraldic G., 
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the claws of the eagle are usually substituted for 
the fore-paws of the lion, the creature being repre- 
sented as in the accompanying wood- 
« k i cut. Gwillim blazons a G. in this 
p YQ attitude ‘ rampant,’ alleging that any 
aJ* > . fierce animal may be so blazoned as 

well as a lion. But the more appro- 
priate and usual term is ‘Segreant.’ 
j- n re p ru3eI1 ting the G., the ears 
ought not to be omitted, as they 
Griffin. indicate the attribute of watchful- 
ness, which," along with strength and 
swiftness, went to make up the classical conception 
of his character. Sec Wyverst. 

The name Griffin, in Natural History, is some- 
times appropriated, as l>y Cuvier, to tho genus 
Gypaetos, of which the Lammergeier (q. v.) is the 
best known species; whilst iu France it is gene- 
rally bestowed, under the slightly modified form 
Griffon, on the Tawny Vulture ( Vultur or Gyps' 
fulvus), also called the G. Vulture or Griffon 
, Vulture, a bird which inhabits most of the liigh 
| mountainous regions of Europe, as well as those of 
Northern and -Central Asia and of the north of 
I Africa. A specimen was caught in the south of 
, Ireland in 1S43, the only one that is known to have 
, over found its own way to the British Islands. The 
G. Vulture is more than four feet iu length; it is of 
a yellowish-brown colour, with darker quills and 
I tail ; the head and upper part of tho neck covered 
I with short white down, the lower part of the neck 
! surrounded with a ruff of long slender white down. 

' Its habits aTe very much those common to vultures 
in general. 

GRILLPARZER, Fr.v>z, an Austrian dramatic 
poet, was lioru at Vienna, loth January 1700, and 
first attracted the notice of the public in 1S10 by a 
tragedy, entitled Die Ahnfrau (The Grandmother). 
In 1S19 appeared Sappho, and m 1S22 Das Gohlaic 
JGiesz (The Golden Fleece), which, although they 
had not much success on the stage, were highly 
■ admired as literary productions. The most import- 
ant of his subsequent works are KOniy Ottokar's 
| G l tick und Endc (King Ottokar’s Fortune and 
End, 1825), a tragedy regarded by some as in 
many respects his most masterly piece; Mclusina 
(Vienna, 1833) ; Des Mcercs und der Licit Wcllen 
' (The Waves of Love and of the Sea, 1840), founded 
I on the story of Hero and Lcander, and remarkable 
not only for its particular beauties, but also for tbe 
unusual delicacy and simplicity of spirit character- 
ising it as a whole ; and Der Trauin im Lfbai (The 
Dream of Life, 1S40), a richly poetical drama. G. 
i also wrote some comedies, and several very beautiful 
lyric poems, which betray a half-suppressed but 
genuine love of liberty. Ho died in January 1S72. 

1 GRILSE. See Salmon. 

! GRIMM, Jakob Ludwig, German philologist and 

antiquary, was horn January 4, 1785, at Hanau, in 
Hesse Cassel. He was educated iu classical and 
legal studies at Marburg, and afterward visited 
Paris, where he pursued a variety of studies, and 
assiduously cultivated his taste for medieval litera- 
ture. On liis return to Germany, he was appointed 
secretary to the minister of war at Hesse Cassel, 
and became successively librarian of Wilhelmshohe, 
and auditor to tho council of state. In 1814, he 
was secretary to the ambassador of the Elector 
of Hesse, whom ho attended at Paris, and at the 
Congress of Vienna. In 1815, he was appointed a 
commissioner by the Prussian government to claim 
the restoration of valuable manuscripts, which had 
been removed to Paris by tho armies of Napo- 
leon I. In 1830 he received tho appointment of 
professor of German literature, and librarian of 


the university of Gottingen. In this position he 
devoted seven years to the study of the language, 
ancient laws, history, and literature of Germany. 
He was one of seven professors who protested in 
1837 against the abolition of the constitution ly 
the king of Hanover, for which act he was out- 
lawed, and obliged to retire to Cassel. In 1S41 he 
was invited to Berlin, where, as member of tbe 
Academy, be was entitled to give lectures. He sat as 
a member of the Assembly of Frankfurt in 1S4S. 
Though holding at various times important public 
offices, his life was devoted to philological and anti- 
quarian studies, and to works which are mines of 
erudition, and the results of a wonderful industry 
combined with an excessive enthusiasm for every- 
thing German. His German Grammar, in four 
volumes, the first volume of which was published 
in 1819, and the last in 1837, is perhaps the 
greatest philological work of the age ; it may he 
said to have laid the foundation of the historical 
investigation of language. It traces the German 
language through ail its dialects. Some idea of 
its thoroughness may he got from the fact that 
the vowels and consonants alone occupy GOO pages. 
His Deutsche Kechls-Alterthiimcr (Antiquities of Gor- 
man Law, published 1828), and Deutsche Mylhologic 
(German Mythology, 1S35), are exhaustive works 
upon the society of the middle ages in central 
Europe, and the religious traditions and supersti- 
tions from tho earliest times. His Geschichte der 
Deutschen Sprache (History of tbe German Lan- 
guage), and Uclcr den Ursprung der Sprache (On 
the Origin of Language) - , are also works of great 
importance. In company with his brother “Wilhelm, 
he published numerous works of a more popular 
character, the best known of which is Kinder unci 
Ilausmurchen (Nursery and Fireside Stories). The 
greatest joint undertaking of the two brothers (now 
carried on by other scholars) is the Deutsches WOr- 
tcrbuch, begun in 1S52, and yet far from completion. 
Jakob G. died September 1S63. 

GRIMM, Wiliijii.ji ICarl, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was bom at Hanau, February 24, 17SG. 
Ho was the companion of his elder brother at the 
Lyceum of Cassel, and tho university of Marburg. 
In 1814, he was secretary of the librarian of 
Cassel, and on removing to Gottingen, in 1830, 
was appointed under-librarian and supernumerary 
professor of philosophy. He joined his brother in 
the protest against the king of Hanover, shared his 
exile, and also his call to Berlin. They laboured 
together, and were commonly known as the Brothers 
Grimm. Wil. G. died December 1S59. Among the 
works of the younger Grimm are — Translations of 
Ancient Danish Heroic Poems of the Sixth Century; 
Gentian Jlunic Characters; Heroic Legends of 
Germany, &c. 

GRIMM, Fp.iedricii Melchior, Baron, an 
eminent critic of last century, who, during his 
long residence in Paris, was on terms of intimacy 
with tho most celebrated personages of the day, 
was horn at Regensburg, 25th December 1723. 
Having completed his studies, he accompanied the 
young Count de Schonherg to tho university at 
Leipsio, and afterwards to Paris. Here he became 
reader to the crown-prince of Saxe-Gotha, hut the 
situation proved more honourable than remunerative, 
and G. was in very straitened circumstances when 
ho became acquainted with Rousseau. The latter 
introduced him to Diderot, Baron Holbach, Madame 
d’Epinay, and other persons distinguished by birth 
and talents, and he soon became a general favourite. 
His connection with the Encyclopaedists (q. v.), and 
his multifarious acquirements and versatility of 
mind, soon opened to him a brilliant career. He 
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became secretary to tho Duke of Orleans, and non- 
bewail to xvrite bis literary bulletins for several 
German princes, containing tbe ablest analysis of 
all the most important Drench works. In tbe 
composition of these notices, he is believed to have 
been assisted by the Abbe Raynal and Diderot. 
In 1770 he was raised by the Duke of Gotha to 
the rank of baron, and appointed minister-pleni- 
potentiary at tbe French court. On the breaking 
out of tbe Devolution, bo withdrew to Gotha, and 
in 1795 the Empress of Russia appointed him her 
minister-plenipotentiary at Hamburg, a post which 
be retained till ill-health obliged him to relincprisk 
it. He returned to Gotha, where he died 19th 
December 1S07. His Coircspondance Littiraire, 
PhilotiopJti'juc el Critique, was published after Iris 
death, in 10 vols. A supplement to this is the 
Correxpondance inCdilc de Grimm cl Didcrol (Paris, 
1S29). It contains a complete liistoiy of French 
literaturo from 1753 to 1790, and is remarkable for 
its brilliant and piquant criticism. 

GRI'MMA, a small town of Saxony, in the 
circle of Leipsic, and 18 miles south-east of tho 
town of that name, is attractively situated in a 
hollow on the left hank of the Mulde. In the 
middle ages, its importance as a trading town was 
much greater than at present, and tho flourishing 
manufactures in cloth, flannels, hosiery, cottons, 
and linens, for which at an early period of its 
history this town was noted, have now almost 
entirely disappeared. Among the public buildings 
are tho royal castle, now used as a court-house, 
and the ancient town-hall, Pop. (1S71) 0530, who 
support themselves by manufaotmes and agriculture. 

GRIMM’S LAW, the name — derived from tho 
discoverer, J. Grimm (q. v.) — given to tho prin- 
ciple which regulates the interchange of tho mute 
consonants in the corresponding words of the 
different .Arytm languages. A historical survey of 
this family oi tongues shews the consonants to 
go through a cycle of changes (Ger. Laulverschic- 
Lung). What, for example, was a p in the original 
form of a word, or, at least, in the oldest form 
Icnown, is found at a later stage transformed into 
f, which next passes into b ; and this again tends 
to become p, and go through the cycle anew. The 
following table exhibits the transitions that mani- 
fest themselves in regard to tho Greek, Gothic, and 
Old High German : 


Greek (Latin, Sanscrit), 
Gothic, 

Old High German, 


Lablalf. Dcntftli. 

p b f t tl th 

( p b tht (I 

b (v) f p d z t 


Cultural,. 

1; p cti 
k K 
g ch Is 


There are of course many exceptions, arising from 
the influence of adjoining letters and other accidental 
causes. Tho following are examples of the law : 


Samcrit. 

Greet, 

Lntln. 

Gotlile. 

om inch 

Goto an. 

pfida-B 

pOd-OS 

pulia 

ftitus 

VUOZ 

pitrl 

pater 

pater 

fad rein (pi.) 

vatar 

bhri 

plicro 

fero 

bairn 

piru 

tram 

tu 

tu 

tliu 

du 

trayas 

treia 

tre* 

thrda 

did 

pa^u 

poli 

pecus 

faibu 

vihu 


It is in the High German dialects that tho action 
of this principle is most marked. In the Teutonic 
tongues of the ‘low’ type, of which English is 
one, the consonants havo remained at tho same 
stage, of development they had attained in the 
Gothic, (e. g. Eng. father, foot, bear, three ) ; the 
Old High German oxhibits a third 6tagc ; and in 
modern High German the principle seems still at 
work, although its development is hindered by the 
crystallising effect of written language. 

GRI'MSBY, Gr.EAT, a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough, seaport, and market-town of England, 
in tho county of Lincoln, is situated on the right 


hank of the Humber, 40 miles north-east of the 1 
town of Lincoln. It consists of two portions— the 
older, comprising a number of streets irregularly 
laid out, is at the head of the harbour; and tho 
newer, part, called tho 1 Marsh,’ extends along the 
east side of the harbour, and is regular and spacious. 
The parish church, a good specimen of the English 
pointed stylo, is an elegant cruciform structure, 
with a tower containing eight hells rising from 
tho centre. Among its institutions G. has a free 
grammar-school, a national school, and other 
educational establishments ; a mechanics’ institute 
and a new town- hall. There are here an exten- 
sive and commodious suite of docks, opened in 
March 1S52, and spacious enough to receive the 
largest ships of war; several slup-building yards, 
mills, and a tanyard and brewery. G., however, is 
now chiefly famous for its immense fishing trade. 
In..lS75, 2513 vessels, of 438,520 tons, entered, and 
2071, of 50S,89S tons, cleared the port. The com- 
merce of G. is benefited by its being the terminus 
of the Great Northern, and of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways. It sends 
one member to the House of Commons. Pop. 
in IS71 of the municipal borough, 20,244; of the 
parliamentary borough, 2G,QS2. 

G. was formerly a port of such importance that, 
in the reign of Edward III., it sent eleven ships to 
aid that monarch in his expedition against Calais. 
But the gradual silting up of the harbour reduced 
it to comparative insignificance. Its present pros- 
perity may be said to date from the beginning of 
this century, when measures were first taken to 
improve the harbour. 

GRENDELWALD, one of the most beautiful of 
the high Alpine valleys, at a distance of 35 miles 
from the city of Beni, is about 12 miles long 
and 4 miles broad. G. owes its celebrity as a 
resort for travellers to two great glaciers, branches 
or arms, as it were, of tbe immense ocean of ice 
which covers tho Bernese Oberlaml. The village 
of G., consisting of a number of widely scattered 
cottages, with about 3500 inhabitants, is about 
3000 feet above sea level. 

GRINDING, tbe operation of shaping any hard 
substance by rubbing away its surface with a lough 
stone or with a cutting powder. It is similar 'to 
filing, and is used in cases where, from tbe hardness 
of the material, or for other reasons, filiug is inap- 
plicable. Thus cutting-tools and other steel instru- 
ments may be filed before hardening and tempering ; 
but after this, if further abrasion is required, they 
must be ground. Glass lenses and metal specula 
are ground to shape with emery-powder laid upon 
a metal tool. Ornamental glass is ground into 
facets or otherwise by means of stones ami lap- 
wheels.^ Diamonds and other gems arc ground or cut 
with diamond- dust imbedded in soft iron. When 
large flat surfaces arc required, they are obtained 
by first ■working two pieces of the substance 
nearly flat, and then laying one upon the other, 
and grinding their surfaces together with sand, 
emery, or other suitable cutting powder. Plate- 
glass is flattened in this manner ; also surfaces of 
cant iron where accurate litting is required, the 
iron surface being either prepared with a planing- 
macliine, or by turning in a lathe -with a slide- 
rest. Sockets and other bearings which require to 
he fitted with great accuracy are usually Imished 
by grinding together. For brass and bell metal 
powdered puipicc-stone is best adapted for such 
purposes, as emery is liable to imbed itself in the 
metal, and give it a permanent cutting action upon 
the bearings. 

Dry grinding is tho term applied to the grinding 
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of steel with dry grindstones. Its jirincipal appli- 
cations are in the grinding of tlie points of needles 
and forks, the surfaces of gun-barrels, and in finish- 
ing steel-pens. This kind of work produces painful 
irritation in the throat and nostrils of the men and 
women w ho follow it; and although the distressing 
effects have been very much diminished of late by 
the introduction of currents of air to carry away the 
particles of steel, and mouth-pieces of damp cloth, 
the evil is not entirely obviated ; in some branches, 
such as gun-barrel grinding, it is still very great. 
Besides this evil, the stones used for gun-barrel 
grinding, which are very largo, revolve with great 
rapidity, and occasionally break with great force 
while revolving, and seriously endanger the lives of 
the men. 

Another kind of grinding, quite distinct from the 
above, is tliat of crushing and rubbing a substance 
into a fine powder. This is effected by passing the 
substance between rough stones, as in the common 
flour-mill, or between rollers, either smooth or 
toothed, according to the degree of fineness required, 
or by a heavy stone or iron cylinder revolving 
upon a smooth plate. Colours are ground in small 
quantities with a mtiller ami slab. The mullcr is a 
heavy piece of stone of somewhat conical shape, and 
which rests on its base upon the slab of stouc, and 
is grasped by the hands, and the colour is mixed to 
a pasty consistence with the required medium of 
oil or water, and rubbed betw ecu the two surfaces 
until smooth and impalpable. On a larger scale, 
iron or stone cylinders revolve on a slab in such a 
manner that they shall not merely mil but shall 
also rub upon tlio surface of tlie slab. A knife 
or scoop follows one cylinder and precedes the 
other, scooping tbe paste into the position required 
to come fauly under the cylinder which follows 
it. Chocolate, spices, plumbago for crucibles, and 
a variety of other substances, are ground in this 
manner. 

GRINDSTONES. Flat circular stones made to 
revolve upon an axis, and used for grinding steel, 
glass, other stones, &c. They arc made of sand- 
stone, or sandstone grit, of various degrees of 
coarseness, according to the purpose for which 
tbej’ are to he used. 

GRIPING, or GRIPES, a popular name for all 
painful affections of the bowels, whether attended 
with Constipation (q. v.) or Diarrlima (q. v.). When 
pains of this kind are spasmodic, they are termed 
Colic (q. v.). The action of purgative medicine is 
often attended by more or less of griping pain, 
which may he averted in certain cases by the 
careful choice of the medicine, or by combination of 
it with Carminatives (q. v.), or with a little opium. 

GRIPPE, a French name for Influenza (q. v.J. 

GRI'QUALAND, a tract of country in South 
Africa, to the north-east of Cape Colony, lying 
about the junction of the Orange and Ynal Rivers 
to the west of tlie Orange River Free State. It 
derives its name from its inhabitants, the Griqnas 
or Bastaards, a race sprung from the intercourse of 
Dutch settlers with Hottentot and Bush women. 
The area and population arc uncertain. Some of 
the inhabitants are successful fanners, and there is 
a thriving settlement, Griqtia Town,' under tlio care 
of the London Missionary Society . — Griqualand 
I Vest has of late years become famous from the dis- 
covery of the Cape diamond-fields, which are 
situated within its bounds. The first diamond was 
found in 1SG7, -and since 1S70 a strong tide of 
immigration has flowed unceasingly. Various settle- 
ments were formed ; digging was vigorously pro- 
secuted ; and all nationalities were represented. 
The territory in which tlie diamond-fields lie had 


been secured to a native chief, Waterboer, by tbe 
British government ; but both the Orange River 
Free State, and tbe Transvaal Republic contested 
his boundaries, and the result was constant dis- 
turbances at tbe diggings. At length, in October 
1S71, the British government of Cape Town issued 
a proclamation declaring Griqualand West British 
territory, and annexing it to Cape Colony. This 
was done with the assent of Waterboer, whose 
interests were not neglected. The principal settle- 
ments are Du Toit’s Pan and De Beer. Pop. (1S72) 
23,477 ; area about 17.S00 sq. m . — Griqualand Hast 
was incorporated with Cape Colony in 1S74. 

GRISE'LDA, or GllISELDIS, is the heroine of 
a celebrated medieval tale, which probably had its 
rise in Italy. A poor girl, who was a charcoal- 
burner, was raised to be the wife of the Marquis 
of Saluzzo, who put her humility and obedience to 
the severest tests. She, however, passed through 
them all triumphantly, and a reconciliation took 
place. In this legend, tlie endurance and self- 
renunciation of the loving woman are represented 
as carried to tlie highest pitch. We find the 
tradition first worked up into a tale, said to be 
founded on fact, in Boccaccio's Decameron ; Petrarch 
translated it into Latin in 1373, under the title 
De Obedienlia, et Fklc Uxoria; and in the 14th c., 
the story was well known throughout Germany. 
In the year 1393, it was worked up into a ‘mystery’ 
play in Paris ; in England, the drama of The Patient 
Grissel appeared in 1399, and one on the samo 
subject by Hans Sachs in Germany in 154G. 
Versions of the story are also found in the litera- 
tures of Holland, Bohemia, Sweden, Iceland, kc. 
The old German people’s book, entitled Markqraf 
IfoWi-T, has lately been reproduced with more or 
less fidelity in Schwab’s liuchder Sdiiinslcn Gcs- 
chidden tend Sagcn, Marbacli’s Volksbiicher, and 
Simrock’s Dcutschcn Volksbiicher. 

GRI'SI, Giui.ta, a celebrated vocalist, was born 
at Milan in 1S10. From a very early period, 
sho evinced the most remarkable musical genius, 
accompanied by a voice of tbe rarest promise. 
At the ago of 1G, slie first appeared in the opera 
of Zclmira, at Bologna, and gathered her earliest 
laurels by the inimitable quality, melodiousness, 
and fidelity of licr voice, ns well as by her 
pathetic and lifelike impersonation of tbe role. 
Two years later, she appeared at Florence, and to 
no artist was pre-eminence ever more unanimously 
accorded. Her greatest triumph, however, was 
obtained at La Scala, Milan, where she played 
tbe part of Norma in tlie tragic opera of that 
name. So thoroughly did slie identify herself 
with this character, that hardly any subsequent 
singer has ventured on an original and inde- 
pendent personation. G.’s dC-but at Paris in 1S32 
was equally successful, and overcame the pro- 
verbial cynical apathy of tlio frequenters of the 
TliQtre Italion. London, however, was the scene 
of her grandest performances, and most appreciating 
audiences. G. was twice married, first, unhappily, 
to Mons. Gerard de Melcy, and secondly, to Signor 
Mario, the eminent tenor. Slie died in 1SG9. 

GRIS-NEZ, or GRINEZ, Cape, a headland of 
France, in the department of Pas-de-Calais, oppo- 
site Dover, is the point of land nearest to the 
English shore, the distance being barely 21 miles. 
Cape G. is about equally distant from Calais on 
tbe north-east and Boulogne on tbe south. It is 
surmounted with a light-house, the lat. of which is 
50° 02’ N., and tlio long. 1° 35’ E. 

GRI'SONS (Ger. Graitbiinden), tlie largest and 
the most thinly peopled of all the cantons of 
Switzerland, is bounded on the N. hy St Glarus, 
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Sfc Gall, ami the Vorarlberg; on the E. by the 
Tyrol ; on the S. l>y Lombardy ; and on the TV. 
by Uri and Ticino. Its area is 2673 square miles; 
its population (1870), 91,782, of whom 39,843 are 
Catholics. The canton dirides itself natural!}' into 
three great valley-districts, of which the first 
and most important lies along the course of the 
Rhine, and ’ stretches northward, occupj-ing nearly 
the whole of the western portion of the canton ; 
and the second, forming the Engadine (q. v.), 
extends north-east along the course of the Inn. 
The third valley-district comprises several smaller 
valleys whose streams run southward, belonging to 
the basins of the Ticino and the Adda. The whole 
canton is an assemblage of mountains intersected by 
narrow valleys. The climate is very varied, in some 
districts winter reigns for nearly eight months, 
while some of the southern valleys resemble Italy. 
In the colder districts, scanty crops of barley and 
rye are raised with difficulty; while in the southern 
valleys, wheat, maize, and also the vine, fig, and 
almond are successfully cultivated. Pastures and 
forests occupy a large portion of the canton ; and 
cattle, timber, and cheese are the principal exports. 
Iron, lead, copper, zinc, and silver are worked. The 
rivers abound in salmon and trout, and in the 
mountains are bears, wolves, lynxes, and wild-cats. 

Tim country was anciently inhabited by the 
Rluetii, who are by some connected with the 
Etruscans (see Ethtoia). It was conquered by the 
Roman emperor Constantins in the 4th c., and 
his camp (Curia, Chur, or Coirc, the name of the 
resent capital) was planted on the Rhine. Chur 
as been a bishopric since 450 A. d. In the 10th c. 
the country of the G. was added to the German 
empire, and remained till 126S subject to the 
Swabian dukes. TVith the decay of the imperial 
authority it came to be oppressed by a numerous 
nobility, the ruins of whose castles still crown the 
heights. Against them the people began, in the 
end of the 14th c., to form leagues in the different 
valleys. One of these leagues, formed in 1424, was 
called the gray league (Gcr. der graue bund; in the 
native language, lia Grischa). from the gray home- 
spun worn by the unionists, and hence the German 
and French names of the canton — Graublindten and 
Grisons. In 1472, these separate unions entered 
into a general federation, which then formed an 
alliance with the Swiss cantons. It was not till 
1803 that G. was admitted into the Swiss confeder- 
ation as the 15th canton. The constitution of G. is 
very complicated, and suffers from the want of cen- 
tralisation incident to its origin. Of the inhabi- 
tants, one-lialf speak German, and the others dialects 
derived from Latin. The dialects of the southern 
valleys are a kind of Italian; the Latin of the 
Engadine (q. v.) and the Romanese differ greatly 
from Italian, but are far from being Latin. 

GRIT is a coarse-grained sandstone, the particles 
of which are more or less angular, and compacted 
together by a hard siliceous cement. See Mill- 
[ stone Gbit. 

| GROAT (Dutch, groot, Ger. groschen, Fr. gras, 

I Ital. grosso, Low Lat. grossus, from the same root as 
Eng. great, and meaning thick), a name given in the 
middle ages to all thick coins, as distinguished from 
the ‘bracteates’ (Lat. bractea, a thin plate or leaf), 
or thin coins of silver or gold-leaf stamped so as 
to be hollow on one side and raised on the other. 
Groats differed greatly in value at different times 
and in different countries. The silver groat once 
current in England (introduced by Henry III.) was 
equal to four pence. The coin. — though not the 
name — has been revived in the modern fourpenny- 
picce. Groschen -are still current in the north 
21G 


of Germany. The silver groschen, or neugroschen 
of Prussia and the Zollverein, is ^th of a thaler, 
and worth lid. ; the gute groschen of Hanover =’ 
^jth thaler = lid. 

GROATS (also locally grits, from the same root 
as to grate, to rub to powder ; allied to Eng. scratch, 
and Lat. rado, to scrape), the grain of oats deprived 
of tlie_ integuments. Groats are much used for 
preparing gruel for invalids, and were formerly also 

often used in broths and soups like pot-barley. 

Embdcn Groats are groats broken into small pieces 
by crushing. — Concerning the nutritive and other 
qualities of groats, see Meal and Oats. 

GRO'DNO, a government of Russia, in tho 
province of West Russia, and formerly a portion of 
Lithuania, is bounded on the N. by the government 
of Yilna, on the E. by that of Minsk, on the S. by 
Volhynia, and on the W. by Poland and the pro- 
vince of Bialystok. It has an area of 14,532 square 
miles, and a pop. of (1870) 1,008,521. The land is, 
in genera], flat, and belongs in the south-west to the 
basin of the Vistula, in the north to that of tho 
Niemen, and in the south-east to that of the Dnieper. 
In the south, extensive morasses occur, although 
much marshy land has been already converted into 
pasture-ground by draining ; and in the north aro 
extensive forests, chiefly of pine. The soil is light 
and sandy (except that of the river- valleys, winch 
is clayey), and is in general fruitful. Rye is tho 
principal agricultural product, the average annual 
yield being estimated at 2,346,000 English quarters. 
Barley, flax, hemp, hops, and timber are also exten- 
sively raised. The bear, the lynx, and the buffalo 
are found in the forests. Cattle, sheep, and bees 
are largely reared. The chief branches of industry 
are the manufactures of cloth, hats, paper, and 
leather, and the principal exports are corn, cattle, 
wool, leather, hops, honey, and wax. 

GRODNO, a town of Russia, capital of tho 
government of the same name, is situated on an 
elevation on the right bank of the Niemen, 160 miles 
north-east of Warsaw. It has fourteen churches and 
convents, several synagogues and castles, some ruin- 
ous palaces, belonging formerly to old Lithuanian 
families ; a gymnasium ; manufactures in cloth, silk, 
and weapons ; and a flourishing trade, which is 
almost wholly in the hands of the Jews, who form 
about three-fourths of the population. The modem 
palace, erected here by Augustus III., is an exten- 
sive and handsome edifice. The other principal 
buildings are tho market-place, the equestrian semi- 
nary, the liigh school, the academy for medical 
science, connected with which are a library, collec- 
tion in natural history, and a botanic garden. Here, 
in 1586, Stephan Bathori died in his own castle; 
and here, 25th November 1725, Stanislas Augustus 
abdicated the Polish crown. Pop. (1867) 24,7S9. 

GROG, the name applied in the navy to the 
mixture of rum and water served out as a beverage 
to the men. Under recent regulations, men who 
prefer abstaining from grog are allowed to receive 
money or tea in lieu thereof. Forced potations of 
six-imler grog, consisting of one part nun to six 
parts of sea-water, are administered occasionally, by 
way of punishment for dirtiness and some other 
offences. The quaint name of grog is said to bo 
derived from a nickname of Admiral Vernon, who 
introduced it into the service. In bad weather, he 
was in the habit of walking the deck in a rough 
grogram cloak; the sailors thence called him Old 
Qrog, and then transferred the name to the drink. 

GROINED VAULTIN G is that kind of vault- 
ing in which the vault is not a plain barrel-vault 
from end to end, but where one vault cuts into 
another. Tho angle formed by the intersection is 
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called tho groin. In Roman architecture, Urn groins 
veto generally left as a plain nliarp edge ; in Gothic, 
they worn usually protn-ted and btrengtlicned with 
»■»'*«. Seo Vault. 

GKOMVAELL {Li'hnrji'nnmn), a ivmii of plaids 
of tho natural order Jfomgint ", having a funnel- 
shaped corolla, btamens shorter Ilian the corolla, 
and tichri.i i of i tony hatdne •. l’roh.ddy, on account 
of the last-mentioiied (hanwtir, extraordinary 
viiluea svero fnnn> rly a" •rihed to them, particularly 
to the Common G .*(/„. orVcfriof.-), in the cure of 
r.toiip lu tin' Idaddir, v.hieli, however, were wholly 
imaginary. Th" Common (I, is a native of dry 
grastlly plan s in Iluiep", Asia, and North America, 
it has an i iiet, mui h-hrancln-il item, hroadly lance- 
olate has ii, and email greenish-yellow ilowert. — 
ColiSf <1. (A. ore ■»«") svitlt runll white tloweri, is 
mere plentiful in Britain, and is of < ipiaHy wide 
g. ographie distribution. — Two ipeeie-, n.atisri of the 
i until of Eui ope, finc'oritri i and />. nncJiuxjhl' -, 
yn Id a iht -stnll rinular to nllinml, and aihn-li 
pi- is under that name. 

(lltO'XlNIiliN (.me. rVi'niihij/rt, the meit north- 
i.i toin province of the Net In rl md \ i • hmnd'd 
on tie- A. hy the North S a, on tin- E. hv 11 in- 
ovir, on th- S, hv th" ptovi'u • of lh> ntlie, and 
on tln> \V. hy tint of Ere dind. It has an ai* v 
ofSt'li'] llllh and oil el * Pie IVf.'t I’ p 'pill itli'll 
amount. 1 t > t!' 7e‘* 1’ w '■ r< d hy tie- linn 

which r. imi.’.ihh" for I " \< • 1 from th" town 

of lltonm.su to !»■ ineitti in th-- l.atiw.r S' i, hy 
< t'e r i in ill Cr. .u. , .i.d hy Id.* • and nnnnroii 1 
ciua!'. It' "li' • li tl.t.i.nd ii pro', el. d a 'itie * 
tie 1 n v o', tie' forth hj dvl.' • Hie i ul, whnh 
iiprimipdls .dhivmm, lortti- 11* sit stihle 1ml. 
'Ill" north of t’e p’ovm . . it vin i t!" h- t i el, 
.VI 1 1 ■ III' i { th." II, t dl !. !> I ■! dl'tr.. ! ■ i : | 

tic l.ie,.l ui. A i '"I .ih i vh!" j • 'ile'ii "! tie- !ml 

(teV. ltd til" '"'itll ' I't) li II. 'I UV, Mid ll> ' In p 

tm.. wl.nh i ippirti .v tne hr” 1 ••• < i't!", l 

;-ri at iiiiml ri of highly value I hor i and 'h”p. 
Earu.iii ; and I’r.vng nr>' tie .lief pui out < of tin- 
pi op!" ; ii dung, i "iniiii n*", ninl trad" are a! "euro Ij 
on. at vull as m niif.ietiin i to • nne i xt-nt. Ship-’ 
hmtdili,', II I xt' m IV, lj follow. ,1, mid nitc h hlilti riv-i 
port'd, 'lie p' iph ale ati i" t • ntir. !y "f til" Eri nil i 
i.i'e, and 1" I"'i • itu Sly to th" It* t.'ine <1 Chut.-h. 

(5 U t) N 1 N G E N, an imp stmt hs tiled town 
of th" Ni tin r! md«, v vpitvl oi th" provuee of th 
lame Harm, i, iitnvt' 1 on th" linn'", a* tie ton 
11 ii< lit ■ of th" A., with th itr. mi, ttti md- i vvi : 
of Dell itl I'vy H i m ,vrl> ur.n'.r m toiin, 

: itrroiileli >1 hv w.dli and a I" •, end tiav.l < l 
hy e ma' i io ”1 hy Is hrid.i . lie Hull " 
i, line iojiv.it d into a . m .1, ami i" nasig.ibl" 
for lug" VI I , .limit I.UII of vvhitll M it tie j 
town .mini illy i h< gn.it in il.< t pi e,- i , (Ilk! fi • t ' 
loll" and !',s;i f, l hr. el, md .out mim tie- Is uitiful 
(Inline clmult of H Maitin - ', with a nohl" town- 
II la f" t high. The unis it ilv, found. 1 in 1(111, 
po > i i a library, a h >t vine ganli n, and a e dsie t 
id natm.it hi tmj. (■ lias i.ulwav cemmime vtum 
with lie land, loimmy, an I 'outfiivaidi to alt the 
N< tlerl mils town*, ih*' put of (!. is pod ; it 
i "muiume.it' , hy nu m > of ■ anal i w ith Dollart llay 
mi tie 1 v.'i'l, v.iih tlm Latin tr Si a mi th" north- [ 
aw l, anil with the ■ nli ame to th” Kuidu- '/•• e at, 
llriling.n on tlm vs i t Then* are ■hip-luiilding 
sards and pip-i-mill*. I’op. (HM Ike mh-r IbTU), 

aiv-’- 1 

GKOO'TK EYT/ANUT fEugli h, (in, it J-himl) 
li. i utr the ss< tern coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
in North Australia, and is the l.aigi .t island in that 
v.c t inis t. in lat. IE S.,. and long. 1111!“ -Kl' E. Its 
cxtitmo luiglh and hie.adlli .are ahout -10 miles 
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each. Tho centre is .mountainous, and the tliorea 
are dry ami barren. 

GltOS, Antoini: Juan, Ration, a Trench histori- 
eal painter, was bom at Paris on ICth March 1771. 
i.lndied in tho school of Daa-id, and first acquired 
celebrity by his pictnro of Ronapartc as the victor of 
Areola. Thu latter was bo much jilea'eil svitli lit" 
work, that lio appointed G. a member of tliu com- 
mission charged svitli collecting tho objects of art 
which had been ceded to Franco hy the treaty of 
Tolenliiio. His first great acliiovement, however, 
svas the ‘ I’estiferts do JafTa 1 ('J'ho Fiagne-amilteu 
at .Infill), which was executed at Versailles in ISO I. 

It excit'd prodigious uiUmsi.v.in, tlm author being 
carried in triumph to the inloon of tho Louvre, 
where tile jiieturc svas crowned in his presence. 
Other iinpmtint worl'.s executed hy G. during tlm 
Con Mil.ato and Hi" Empire are : ‘ Bonaparte mix 
I’yi.uniil" 1 Le Combat d’AhoiiUir,’ ‘La Bat.aillo 
d" Wn :r.am,’ • Ch.arh -.Quint rei;n il Saint-Puiis jmr 
Ei.meni- hr.’ Aft< r the nlurii of the Bourbons, G. 
p lint' d, among ntlu r pii lure*, ‘ Le I). part No ct in no 
de I,"ui' NVlil. an -0 Mar, l.Slfi,’ ‘La Duclics-n 
irAngoideni" aVmhwjuant it l’.vuillae,' and ‘Cliailei 
N. an 1 ’ imp de J!> im Be id> tin *e, ho finished, 
in ISM, an immrii"" work for the cupola of tlm 
■ Enroll of S lint ■( lour vidve in Paris, begun in lSll, 
to svhMi, lay hii caiinttynien, ‘tints' ii nothing 
is.mpir.al'l".' It i: not a fri 'co, hut a painting 
i T« entid in oil upon a peculiar kind of phi* ter, 
r. pr, • 'istin.; tho lour great dynasth i of l’ranee 
doing horn ; •«> to the tutelary genius of tin* nation. 
Chari' i X. vv.,1 i > rhaiiin d svitli the work, that he 
rai ul (!. to the dignity of a baron, and doubled 1 
the ■ urn which the painter had originally rtipuht-d . 
foi. The ri - " of the romantic ichunl Imre away , 
from him Hi" tide of popu! vrily, and 0. fell tlm ' 
• hi in ; of his fain" :•> neiiti ly, that it is Misp, cted j 
h" • •uiiiniHi d inieide in a lit of profound chagrin. 1 
At all I s. 'it ,, hi I b ' lv svas drawn out of the Slum ■ 
le >r M> U'l'Ui, fiiltli June IS, 'll!. G.’n painting i am 
all m ii la d hv ■ tr. ngth of i fleet, anil dramatic 
iii'.Vi no at in tli • rime ', tie y ate, however, ilclich nt 
in ih Ii a<y and .'entinnnt, and v.xliihit a very 
‘itdtn ay p .sw r of ima 'inatimi. 

GltU SHEAR ((' ’■ ), n genus of hiials of 

th" f sniily 1‘rinywl‘l-T, di.liii"ui-Uul chiefly hy tho 
•n it tin, -hie i of tlm hill, svhieli has also a pro. 
p a tioiiat- i tn ii ;th, and untvvitli t Hiding tlm rmall 



Gro.hcafc (Lnxia coceott.rausle.i). 

riro of the birds, is used for breaking the i, tones 
of clienie*, olives, Ac. Thu H.ass'iinch («j. s'.) and 
Greentineh (<t. S'.) are tlm British species, nor aro 
there any others in Em ope; hut rome aro found in 
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other parts of the 'world, as the beautiful Evening 
G. (F. vcspertina) and the Rose-breasted G. [F. 
Ludoviciana) in North America. 

GRO'SSENHAIN, or TT A TTs , formerly also called 
Markgrafenlrain, is a small manufacturing town of 
Saxony, situated on the left bank of the Ruder, 20 
miles north-west of Dresden. It is famous for its 
woollen and cotton manufactures. Pop. (1871) 10.43S. 

GROSSETESTE, Robert, a celebrated English 
prelate of the middle' ages, was bom at Strnd- 
brook, in Suffolk, in the latter part of the 12th c. 
He studied at Oxford, and subsequently at Paris. 
On his return to England, he obtained a great 
reputation as a divine, and was the first lecturer in 
the Franciscan school at Oxford. In 1235, he was 
elected Bishop of Lincoln, and at once commenced 
in the most vigorous fashion the reformation of 
abuses in his diocese. The most conspicuous and 
offensive ecclesiastical sin in G.’s days, was the 
conduct of the pope (Innocent IV.) in the matter 
of church appointments. It was common for His 
Holiness to make grants of vacant benefices in 
England to Italians, and other foreigners, many of 
whom, it would appear, never shewed face in this 
country at all, but contented themselves with 
drawing the revenues of their office. This was 
intolerable to a man like G., and he set himself 
strongly against it, incurring, by his boldness, a 
temporary suspension from the exercise of his epis- 
copal functions, and a continual menace of excom- 
munication. One of these transactions in the year 
1253 has been the subject of much controversy. It 
is alleged by some writers that Innocent wrote to 
G., ordering his nephew, an Italian youth, to be 
promoted to the first canonry that should be 
vacant in the cathedral of Lincoln, accompanying 
bis injunctions with threats. The bishop was filled 
with indignation, and at once addressed a letter 
cither to the pope or his agents, in which he 
declares, that ‘ if an angel from heaven commanded 
him to obey a mandate so absurd and sinful, he 
would not do it,’ and compares the nepotism of 
the pope to the sin of Lucifer and Anti-Christ. 
Innocent, according to these writers, was violently 
enraged at his opposition ; he excommunicated G., 
and even appointed a successor to the bishopric, 
but in this instance the thunder of the Vatican 
was harmless. G. quietly appealed to the tribunal 
of Christ, and troubling himself no more about 
the matter, continued to discharge his episcopal 
functions. The general feeling of the English nation 
sustained him ; the clergy of his diocese went on 
obeying him as if nothing had happened; and at his 
death, October 9, 1253, Archbishop Boniface con- 
ducted the funeral sen-ices. But Dr Lingard (ii. 
p. 502) has' shewn that tho mandate came not 
from the pope, but from tho nuncio ; that Innocent, 
on receiving G.’s reply, not only rescinded the 
order, but adopted measures for the reform of these 
abusive appointments; and that tho story of his 
having died under a sentence of excommunication 
rests on very questionable authority. G. is com- 
monly regarded as- one of the * reformers before 
the Reformation,’ It is assumed that because he 
quarrelled with the head of the church on a matter 
of discipline, ho must have been a ‘Protestant.’ 
But nothing could be further from the fact than 
such an assumption. He belonged to that class 
of minds who look at truth not from the side of 
doctrine, but of practice. He would have accepted, 
with acquiescence, any new doctrine from the 
Vatican, but a knavish trick was not to be 
endured, even .at the hands of an angel from 
heaven ! It is in the last degree futile, therefore, 
to claim him as a precursor of men lik e Luther, 


or Calvin, or Knox. In politics, he was a con- 
stitutionalist, and a friend of Simon de Mont- 
fort, heartily interested in the preservation and 
extension of such liberty as England then enjoyed. 
His learning was prodigious, almost inspiring awe 
among his contemporaries. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, mathematics, medicine, and music were 
among his attainments. His knowledge of the 
Scriptures is also particularly lauded. G. was one 
of the most voluminous authors that England ever 
produced. The list of his works, as given by Dr 
Pegge, of which only a few have been published, 
occupies 25 closely-printed pages in quarto. For 
an intelligent estimate of his life and character, 
see Mr Brewer’s Monumenta Franciscana, and the 
collection of his letters edited by Mr Luard, and 
published (18G2) under the title, Iioberti Grosseteste 
Episcopi quondam Lincolniensis Epistolce. 

GROSSULARI A'CEiE, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, containing about 100 known 
species, all shrubs, natives of temperate climates, 
and chiefly of the northern hemisphere. They have 
alternate lobed leaves. The calyx is 4 — 5-cleft, the 
tube entirely or in part adherent to the ovary ; the 
petals are very small, alternate with the segments 
of the calyx ; the stamens are alternate with the 
petals, and inserted into tho throat of the calyx ; 
the ovary is one-celled, with two opposite parietal 
placentso ; the fruit is a berry crowned with tho 
remains of tho flower, having numerous seeds im- 
mersed in pulp, and suspended by long threads ; the 
tesla externally gelatinous, adhering firmly to tho 
homy albumen. The most important species of the 
order are the Gooseberry (q. v.) and Currants (q. v.). 

GROSSAVA'RDEIN (Magyar, Nagy-Varad), a 
town of Upper Hungary, in the coimty of South 
Bihar, is situated in a beautiful plain, on the Sabes 
Koriis (‘the rapid Koros’), 38 miles south-south-east 
of Debreczin. It is the sea’fc of a Roman Catholic, 
and of a non-united Greek bishop, and consists of 
the town of G. proper, and eight suburbs. The 
town is surrounded by a wall, and was formerly a 
fortress. The principal buildings are the churches, 
of which there are 22, including the cathedral, a 
magnificent edifice. A great trade is carried on 
here, especially in pottery, in cattle-rearing, and in 
the cultivation of the vine. There are several 
distilleries. The town is connected by railway 
with Vienna. The entire population of this town 
in 18G9 was 28,698. G. was taken and pillaged by 
the Turks in 1GG0, and by the Austrians in 1692. 

GROTE, George, politician, historian, and phil- 
osopher, was born 1794 at Clay Hill, Beckenham, 
Kent. His grandfather, Andrew Grote, a native of 
Bremen, settled in London in the beginning of the 
last century, and, in conjunction with Mr G. 
Prescott, founded the London banking-house that 
still bears their joint names. His mother, Selina 
Mary Peckwell, was the daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Peckwell, chaplain to the Countess of Huntingdon, 
who married an Irish lady, descended from an old 
French family in Touraine, one of whom, being a 
Protestant, settled in this country after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. G. was educated at 
Charter House, and at sixteen entered his father’s 
banking-house, employing all hisleisure hours in study. 
In 1823, he began to amass materials for a history 
of Greece. Previous to 1832, he wrote on parlia- 
mentary reform, and threw himself into the agitation 
for tho Reform Bill: After the passing of the bill, 
he was elected, at the top of the poll, a representa- 
tive of the city of London in parliament, and con- 
tinued a member of the House of Commons till 
1841. His parliamentary career was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his annual motion for the ballot, but 
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lie spoke with great effect on many other questions. 
In 1S43, ho retired from the banking-house, and 
devoted himself exclusively to his history ; the firrt 
two volumes appeared in IS 10, and the last (twelve 
volumes in all) in 1S50. lie forth with commenced 
the study of Greek philosophy, and in 1SG5 brought 
out his work on Plato. The remainder of ^iis 
studious life was devoted to Aristotle, but he did 
not execute more than a part of what ho intended, 
lie died in 1S71. After his death, appeared what 
he had composed on Aristotle ; also a collection of 
essays, entitled Minor M'orZ>\ and, in 1S7G, Frag- 
ments on Vthical Kvljtct*. The Ptrsonnl Life of 
George Grotc was written by Mrs Grotc. He 
spent much of his time, in later years, in tho 
management of the great misectarian educational 
institutions — University College, and tho University 
of London — being, at the time of his death, president 
of the one, and vice-chancellor of the other. His 
whole career was marked by attachment to liberal 
opinions. He was not merely a man of erudite 
research ; lie devoted himself also to mental phil- 
osophy and logic, by which he became as much 
distinguished in bis capacity of historian of phil- 
osophy as he was m political history. 

GROTK'SQUK, a style of classical ornament, so 
called, in the loth c, from its linwng been redis- 
covered in the e\ca\ atoms made in tin* baths of 
Titus ami other am u nt Unman buildings, the 
Italian word grotto applying to any mibterrnm an 
chamber. This light, inntartio style was much in 
favour during the Renaissance. It abounds m 
all kinds of tiansfoimatums, lmm the animal to 
the vegetable, and mingles all the natural kingdoms 
ill the most fanciful and pietun mjw confusion. 
The name grot* "juc thus came by degrees to im an 



a fanciful combination of natural nh as as applied 
to ornament. Thus, all the pieton-que animal 
and vegetable i/iiv/i'io/m of the imduxal artists ate 
grotesques. Some of time are viry In autiful, ami 
others very picturesque, ami, gem rally, an idea of 
HUlie value, Slieh ;u holdm—**, lu reeiie-s, dignity, 
• is expro^id. In this modr «*f application, tin* 
gioti-qm* is a valuable qunhtx hi ait; it is only 
when it bu oim s ih bast d, as lit the monrtioMtn. i 
of the Jo uais-..\m e, that it » x able i.s *>t. 

GKO'TI I’S, Hi i.o, or hi: («i:unr, was bom at 
Delft, 10th April I3s3. His 1 itlnr, .lan tie (iioot, 
was burgiunastei of the town, and also dilator of 
the university of Leyden. In his 11th x i ar ho 
entered the unixei-sity of Leyden, wliere lie enjoyed 
the advantage of studying umh r Joseph Scaliger. 
In his lath x ear he took his ihgiee. In tho 
following year he accompanied Olden Barncvcldt, 
the gruud-pciiMimary, on lus einhassy to France, 
where, notwithstanding lus extieim* youth, his 
talents and conduct gained him the fax our of 
Henry IV. On lus return, lie began to practice as 
a lawyer ; and in 1007 was appointed fiscal-general, 
and in 101 J couneibpcnMonary at Uotterdain. Hut 
the disputes between the Remonstrant i and their 
opponents were now’ at their height in Holland ; 
Olden Harncveldfc had the misfortune to be the 
protector of the former, and G. also supported 
them by his writings and favour. Those reli- 
gious, or rather theological fatrifes had, however, 
110 


a political significance also ; and the consequence 
was, that both Olden Barnevchlt and G. w'ero 
arrested, tried, and condemned by the dominant 
party under Prince Maurice (see Barnevixdt). 
Olden Barn c veldt was beheaded in 1G10, and G.. 
sentenced to imprisonment for life in the castle of 
Lovcnstein. He escaped, however, by the contriv- 
ance of his wife, who managed to have him carried 
out of tho castle in a chest used for the conveyance 
of hooks and linen, while Hie remained in prison 
in his stead. Her devotion was applauded even by 
his stern masters, and she was set at liberty. 

For some time, G. wandered about in tho Catholic 
portion of the Netherlands, and finally escaped to 
France, where Louis XIII. bestowed upon him a 
pension of '(000 lines; but not paying sufficient 
court to Richelieu, lie lost the king’s favour, and 
in 1G31 his pension was withdrawn. A friendly 
letter from Prince Frederick of Orange induced 
him to return to bis native country; but by the 
intrigues of his enemies, sentence of perpetual exile 
was soon passed upon him. ' He now lemoved to 
Hamburg, and, while there, he received invitations 
from the kings of Denmark, Poland, and Spain ; 
but th<* protection promised him by the Chancellor 
Oxcnstiern, and Queen Christina’s taste for litera- 
ture, induced him to enter the Swedish service 
in 1G31. As ambassador at the French court (1G35 
• — 1G la), he gained universal respect. On his return 
to Sweden, lie passed through his native country, 
and was received in Amsterdam with the most 
distinguished honour. Equally flattering was bis 
reception by the Swedish queen; but the literary 
dilettantism of Christina’s court did not suit so 
serious and solid a scholar, whose thoughts wero 
always of the broadest and most forecasting nature. 
Hi Mile**, the climate of Sweden did not agree with 
him, and he was probably anxious to spend tho 
i veiling of his life in his native land, in conse- 
quence, he sent in his resignation of office to tho 
queen, who, when she found that nothing could 
induce him to stay, presented him with a sum of 
10, 000 crowns and some costly plate, besides 
placing at his disposal a vessel to conduct him 
doxxn the Baltic to LUbeek. A storm compelled 
him to land on the coast of Pomerania. While 
proceeding towards LUbeek, he was seized with a 
latal illness, and died at Rostock, -8th August 
lf» 13. To the talents of a most able statesman, G. 
united deep and extensive learning. He was a 
profound and enlightened theologian— perhaps tho 
l*i st exegrte of his day, a distinguished scholar, 
an acute philosopher, a judicious historian, and a 
splendid jurist. Altogether, he was what Menage 
called him, *a monster of erudition.’ His metrical 
tianslations from the Greek authors also display 
superior poetical powers; he was one of the best 
modem writers of Latin verse, and likewise com- 
posed poems in the Dutch language. In spite of 
ins broken, wandering, and checkered career, <». 
found tune to write a great variety of works. Tho 
lirst was the Mare Li^rum, in which lie defended 
the freedom of the Dutch East India trade. His 
chief work, howexer, is that entitled Dc Jure JJilU 
ct Pact*, which has been translated into all tho 
languages of Europe. It may he considered ns 
the basis of international law, and has long been 
used ns a text-hook on the subject in man}' univer- 
sities. Among his other works wc may mention 
Annolc ? (t Jlistorve d>' Jiihit'i Jnlgicis (Amsterdam, 
1G57), written in a stylo that equals Tacitus for 
concise and pointed power; Annotationes in Vitus 
Testamcntum (Paris, 1GH); Annotationes in Jfouinn 
Testamcntum (Paris, IGi-l); Dc Satisfactionc Christ!; 
and Dc Vcrilate IicVvjionis Christiana) (Leyden, 
IG27), .translated even into several Oriental 
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languages, and remarkable for its clear arrangement, 
rigorous logic, and eloquent style. It is reckoned 
the best * apology’ for Christianity in modern times. 
— Compare Butler, Life of Grotius (London, 1S2G) ; 
De Vries, IIui< j de Graot at Maria ran Jteigerslcr- 
fjnt (Amst. 1827) ; Crcuzer, Luther wild Jingo 
Grotius (Heidclb. 1S4G).. 

GRO'TTA DEL CANE, or GROTTO OF THE 
DOG, is a noted cave near Naples, in the vicinity 
of Lake Agnano and of Pnzzuoli. It is about 10 
feet deep, 4 feet avide, and !) lugh, and is so full 
of carbonic acid gas, especially near the lloor, that 
little animals introduced into it soon die, and 
tapers placed near the ground are extinguished. 
This cave avas known to the ancients, and is 
described by Pliny. It derives its name from the 
practice of introducing small dogs, which are soon 
almost deprived of life by the gas, hut recover upon 
being restored to the open air. 

GKOTTA'GLIE, a town in the south of Italy, 
in the province of I.ecco, 12 miles north-east of 
Taranto, l’op. 7S-1S. It dates its origin from the 
10th c., when the inhabitants of several surrounding 
villages, that had been laid in ruins by the Longo- 
liards and Saracens, sought refuge here, and gave 
the name of G. to their new dwellings, from the 
grotlr or caves which intersect the hill at the foot 
of which the town stands. 

GROUND, in Painting, the coating or prepara- 
tion put on the surface of the panel, board, or 
canvas on which a picture is to be painted. Artists 
attach great importance to the colour and textrne 
of the ground, as tending in no small degree to 
affect the technical quality of the work. In forming 
an opinion on paintings by old masters, the kind of 
ground used is always taken into consideration, for 
in different epochs and schools, particular grounds 
Were used. The works of the Italian school pre- 
ceding and during the time of Raphael were all 
painted on while grounds, ami almost always on 
panels, oven when the works were large, and many 
pieces had to be joined. The preparation was 
composed of <7C5'0, plaster of Paris, or chalk mixed 
with size, and the ground was of course absorbent. 
Afterwards, when canvas came to be generally 
used, the wo rim of the Italian and Spanish schools 
were generally painted on an oil ground of a 
dull red colour ; and when this was not covered 
by tlie artist with a thick impasto or body of 

I iaint, the picture was apt to become black and 
i( ary, a fault very marked in the works of tlie 
ichool of the Carracci and the Neapolitan and 
later Roman schools. The works of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters, which are distinguished for 
brilliancy and transparency, were painted on light 
grounds, varying from white to gray, and their 
practice is generally followed in this country and 
in the modem schools abroad. The term ground is 
also applied to different parts of a picture, as the 
foreground, or portion of the picture on which aro 
placed the figures or objects represented as nearest 
the spectator ; lad-ground, the part, particularly in 
portraits, behind or on which it is intended to set 
off or relieve the head, figure, or group depicted. 
'J’he portion of a model or carving from which the 
figures are projected, is styled the ground. 


perpetual annuity or rent, he conveys the land in feo 
to the disponce or purchaser, subject to this ground- 
annual, which is a burden on the lands for ever 
after. The vendor or creditor is then called the 
grouud-annualcr, and if the ground-annual is not 
paid, he is entitled as a remedy to poind tlio 
ground, i.e., scizo all the goods, whether of the 
owner or his tenants, which aro found on tlie lands, 
and pay himself, or lie may sue the debtor. But 
lie cannot, as a ground-landlord can do in England, 
poind the goods of the debtor's tenants to a greater 
extent than the current term's rent or arrears duo 
by them. 

GROUND DOVE anti GROUND PIGEON aro 
names given to those birds of the family Columbidcu 
v Inch in characters and habits approach most to 
the ordinary gallinaceous type. They have short 
and rounded wings, with much inferior power of 
flight to pigeons in general ; their legs are longer, 
and their feet rather adapted for walking than for 
grasping. Tin y are littlo arboreal in their habits, 
but live mostly on the ground. Many of them 
rail very quickly. They have not in general much 
brilliancy of plumage, but among them aro the 
beautiful Bron/e- wings (q. v.) of Australia. 

GROUND -IVY (Qhdilma licdcracca, united 
with the genus ft pita by some botanists as A r . 
Glerhomn), a plant of the natural order Labiatrc, a 
common native of Britain and other parts of Europe, 
growing m waste places, plantations, hedges, &c., in 
a dry soil. It lias a ere epmg stem, ludney-shaped 
cremate leaves, ami axillary blue flowers growing in 
threes. The flowers have four ascending stamens, 
two long and two short, a Id-nerved 5- toothed anil 
equal cal) x, the anthers before bursting approaclung 
in pairs and forming a cross. A tea prepared from 
the leaves is in great repute among tlio poor in 
many places, and the plant is stimulant, aromatic, 
and of use in pectoral complaints. The leaves were 
fornn rly used m England for clarifying and flavour- 
ing ale, which was then called Gill-ale or Goll-ale, 
from Gill or (Sell, an old name of this plant; but 
this m-o has been discontinued since the introduction 
of hops. 

GROUND-NUT, a term variously employed, 
to denote the seed of the Arad iU hypogica (sco 
AiiAcnih), and the tubers of certain umbelliferous 
plants, nlso called E.utTH-NUTS (q. v.). 

GROUND-RENT, in the Law of England, is tho 
rent wlueh a person, who intends to build upon a 
piece of ground, pays to tlie landlord for the use of 
the ground for a certain specified term, usually 90 
years. The usual ai rangement between tlie owner 
of tlie freehold of land and a speculating builder, is 
of this kind. The builder pays a certain annual 
sum by way of rent to the owner, who is thereafter 
called the ground-landlord, and then commences to 
build upon the land. The builder then lets tho 
houses, and in doing bo lie of course includes in tho 
rent which lie puts upon each house a proportionate 
part of this ground-rent, winch lie himself is bound 
to pay to the ground-landlord, so that practically 
tlio tenant pajs both the rent ami tho ground-rent, 
the latter being so called because it issues out of 
the ground, independently of what is built upon 
it. Ground-rents often form a safe investment for 


GROUND-ANNUAL, in the Law of Scotland, capital, because the security is good. This security 
is an annual rent or annuity paid by tho owner of ' consists in the ground-landlord being able, wlicil- 
laud to a creditor or to the vendor of the land, and \ ever his ground-rent is in arroar, to distrain all 
in most respects corresponds to Ground-rent (q. v.) the goods and chattels ho finds on the premises, 
ill England, though the parties stand in a converse to whomsoever they may belong ; and as tlio 
relation. It also resembles a rent-charge (see Ri:nt) grouml-rent is generally a small sum, compared with 
in England, with a like distinction. Thus, when n the furniture of tho tenant, ho is always sure to 
vendor sells his land, and instead of taking a recover its full amount. This power of distress 
lump sum for the price, prefers a sum by way of a exists whether tlio tenant has paid his lent to his 
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owu landlord or not ; but if at any timo tho tenant 
lias been obliged to pay tho ground-landlord tho 
ground-rent, which it is the duty of his own land- 
lord in general to pay, ho may deduct such sum 
from tho next rent ho pays, or, as it is called; 
may set off the one against tho other ro far ns it 
null go. Strictly speaking, there are thus two 
landlords. The ground-landlord is the over-land- 
lord, and has the paramount security ; tho other 
landlord is lnmlloid to the tenant who actually 
occupies, but is hinnrlf tenant to the ground-land- 
lord, for he mcioly holds a lease. I To is what is 
called a mesne landlord. At the end of the til) years, 
or whatever other term is tixed upon, tho whole of 
tho building becomes the property of the ground- 
landlord, for the intere-t of tho builder or his 
assignees then expires l>y ellluxion of time; and 
as the building is a fixture, and cannot be 
carried away, it thus falls in to tho landlord, 
and often thereby creates a great accession of 
wealth. 

Ground-rent corresponds to Jru in Scotland, with 
this difference, that tho fm-rent in tho latter r.vn 
lasts for ever, there being no definite term fixed for 
its ceasing. 

GROUND SQUIRREL [Tamins), a genus of 
rodent quadrupeds of the Squirrel family, differing 
from the true squirrels in the p> •’ sum of clink- 
pouches, in having a iimu <h inter body and shorter 
legs, and ill other h ‘ linpoitant particulars; but 
most of alt in their habit ', tending chielly on the 
ground, and seldom unending tm s to any consi- 
derable height. They me ol -mall m/e, are all 
longitudinally strip, d on the look and inhs, ate 
extiemely active and reAlc-", and unit a p eiilur 
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‘chipping chirking sound, very widely differing 
from the quacking, ( battering erv of the squirrels. 1 
A well-known sp>-cn s is the Uai’kiu: or Uiiir- 
1'ixn Squii:i:i;i. (T. l.trUri ) of North America, of 
a brownish-gray colour, stupid with hlaek mid 
yellowish white, the belly white. It is much per- 
secuted hv hoys, with whom the hunting of it is 
a favourite sport. The fur is used for muffs, 
tippets, Ac. Other ‘penes of G. S. are found ill 
America, Asia, and At non. 

GROUNDLING ( Holla firm'd), a small fish of 
the family Cyprinidir, found in ionic of tho rivers of 
England. It is never more than three or four inches 
long. It receives its name from habitually beeping 
close to the bottom. It is probably often mistaken 
for the Loaeli (q. v.), which it much resembles ; hut, 
besides its smaller sire, it is of a much more com- 
pressed form, and is particularly distinguished by a 
forked spino beneath each eye. These have been 
Its 


mado generic distinctions.' Several species having 
these characters are found in the Ganges. 

GROUNDSEL, tho common name of thoso 
species of Senecio (q. v.) which have small heads of 
ilowers either destitute of ray or with the ray rolled 
hack. The Coiciion G. ( S . vulgaris), one of tho most 
plentiful of weeds in waste and cultivated grounds 
in Britain and most parts of Europe, is usually 
destitute of ray. It is a coarse-looking annual, 
of rapid growth, about a foot high, branched, with 
pinnatifid leaves, and small yellow heads of flowers ; 
tlowcring at all reasons, even in winter, when tlio 
weather is mild ; and its seeds, like thoso of other 
Compostin', are widely diffused by means of their 
hairy pappus, being wafted about by tho wind. It 
has a rather disagreeable smell ; but birds are very 
fond of tho young buds and leaves, and cage-birds 
are fed on them. It has a saltish taste, whence its 
name. Its leaves, beaten into a coarro pulp, and 
externally applied to the stomach, cause vomiting 
ionic hours alter their application ; it also makes 
a good poultice for boils and sprains. — The other 
British species are weeds of very similar appearance, 
lmt are stronger, have a more disagreeable odour, 
and are vi«ciil to tho touch. — Like other annual 
weeds, the groundsels are to bo hoed down or pulled 
as they appear, when the ground is in crop. 

GROUP, the combining of several bodies so as 
to form an agreeable whole. In drawing, one or 
more groups compose the picture. A bunch of 
grapes, a cone, or a pyramid have been taken by 
difieroiit artists ns the model form of a group. 

GROUSE ( Tetrao ), a genus of gallinaceous birds, 
which, as defined by Limueus, included partridges, 
quails, and all tho birds now forming the family 
'J'l'rwmubr, and divided into many genera. Tho 
T’trnoni'l'f have a veiy short hill, rather thick, 
thatp, and a little curved, and very generally a 
naked r. d pitch over or behind the eye. They 
have tin c o toes before, aiul generally one hind toe, 
placed high on the tarsus, hut tho hind toe is often 
vi ry short, ntid i ometimes wanting. Those to which 
the’ name G. is popularly given have the legs 
feathered to the feet, hut in tho genus ’J'clrao, ns 
now restricted by ornithologists, the toes are not 
f. atln red; in moorfowl and ptarmigan, they arc com- 
ph tely so, and tlie-o have tlierefoiei been separated 
into a* distinct genus, Lagopits. Partridges, quails, 
Ac., which have not the tarsi feathered, are regarded 
as connecting the families ]’■ Imnnidtt and J’hasi- 
aiiiibr, ami are i ometimes referred to tho latter, 
although their intimate connection with the former 
is generally recognised. .Some of the Tctraonida: 
me polygamous, and this is tho case with all, or 
almost all, the species of the genus Tilrao, whilst 
those of Lagnpus, so nearly allied to them, pair. — 
The genus Tilrao contains the largest birds of tho 
family, exceeded in this respect liy almost no other 
gallinaceous birds. They have a full figure, with 
much muscular power, the tail is longer than in 
most of the family, is composed of broad feathers, 
and generally rounded. The females differ very 
considerably in plumage from the males, which aro 
often resplendent in black, brown, green, and blue. 
The species are natives of the northern and tem- 
perate parts of Europe, Asia, and America, tho 
regions in which tho Tctraonida: in general are most 
abundant, although some of the family are found in 
warmer and more southern countries. — The largest 
species of Telrao is tho Capercailzie (q. V.), Wood 
(!., nr Cock of the Woods ( 7'. vrogallus ) ; and next 
to it, among European species, ranks tho Black- 
cock (q.v.), (T. Ulrix), the only other European 
species indeed, if tho somewhat rare T. hybridus of 
continental Europe, tho Hacklehahn of tho Swedes 
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(sco Blackcock), bo regarded as tlic result of a 
mere accidental intermixture of these two. — The 
Pinnated G., or Prairie Hen (T. cupido) of North 
America, is rather smaller than the blackcock ; the 
general colour of the plumage is yellowish-red, with 
Ijars and crossings of black; the tail is very short 
and much rounded. The male has neck-tufts of 
narrow feathers, tho largest of which are live inches 
long, and is still more remarkably adorned with two 
loose pendulous wrinkled sldns, extending along the 
tides of the neck for two-tliirds of its length, capable 
of inflation -with air, and when inflated, "resembling 
in bull:, colour, and surface, middle-sized orange? 
This species of G. chiefly inhabits dry open dis- 
tricts, studded with trees or patches of brushwood. 
It was at one time common in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, as well as in the western prairies, but 
has always become rare as a district has become 
cultivated and populous, notwithstanding laws in 
some cases enacted for its preservation. It has almost 
disappeared from tho stato of Kentucky, where it 
was at one lime so extremely abundant, that children 
were constantly employed to prevent its depre- 
dations in the cultivated fields, and multitudes 
were shot and trapped merely to be thrown away. 
In^ the north-eastern parts of the United States it 
exists, but is not abundant. It congregates in 
flocks in winter, which break up into smaller parties 
in spring. The males have many combats at the 
approach of the breeding season.’ Their voice is 
described as a low tooling or looming. They strut, 
after the manner of turkey-cocks, with wings let 
down, to the ground, and neck -feathers erected. 
Certain spots, known in tho western parts of 
America as their fcratching-plaos, seem to be 
specially appropriated for their displays and 
combats, and there considerable numbers often meet 
about daybreak, dispersing again after the sun is 
up. Marn r are shot on such occasions. The food of 
the Pinnated G. consists of seeds, berries, the buds 
of trees and Inches, insects, kc. It is highly prized 
for the table in those parts of America where it is 
rare. The flesh resembles that of the blackcock.— 
The SrorrED G., or Canadian G. ( T . Can ml rush), 
is smaller than the Pinnated G., about equal to tin. 
♦Scottish moorfowl. It inhabits tho northern parts | 
of America, and is plentiful near Hudson's Bay. It ' 
is chiefly found in forests of pine or lir, feeding ‘ 
much in winter on tho leaves and bmnchlcts of 
these tree 0 , as well as on their seeds, whence it is 
often called the Spraco Partridge. Prom this food 
tho flesh acquires a strong and peculiar flavour in 
winter. The plumage of the upper parts is mostly 
brownish-black, trausversely barred with brownish- 
gray ; in some Darts varying to a rusty orange. The 
tail is rounded. — The Husky G. (T 7 . obscurity) is a 
species almost as large as the capercailzie, a native 
of the shady forests of the Rocky Mountains and 
the banks of the Columbia. The general colour is 
blacldsh-brown, the wings lighter. The tail in large 
and rounded.-— The Mooreowl (q. v.), or Red G. of 
Britain, is rallied to the ptarmigans rather than to 
these species, and is called Red Ptarmigan by 
pome systematic writers, although it is the species 
to which, in popular language, tho name G. is 
almost exclusively appropriated in Britain. Other 
snccics, often popularly called G., nro noticed in 
the articles Bonasia, Cock or the Plains, Ganga, 
bVRRIIAITES, kc. 

GROVES have, among almost all nations, been 
associated with religious rites, being clioscn as 
suitable places for them, or even planted in order 
to this ubc. Tho pleasantness of groves may have 
had something to do with tliis, but probably far lcs 3 
than the sentiments of awo and solemnity natur- 
ally excited by tho gloom of deep forests. Groves 


became so intimately associated with the idea of 
sacrifice and other religious rites, that the planting 
of a grove became itself an act of religion, like the 
erection of an altar or the building of a temple. 
Thus, ‘ Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba, and 
called there on the namo of the Lord, the everlasting 
God’ (Gen. xxi. 33). Afterwards, however, the Jews 
were forbidden to plant groves near the altar of the 
Lord (Dent. xvi. 21, 22), Because of their association 
with idolatry, and with the cruel and abominable 
rites of the nations of Canaan, and of the neighbours 
of tlic Jews. 

GROWING CORN on a farm, or on land let 
to a tenant, may be distrained in England by the 
landlord for ri nt which is already due and in arrear; 
that is, the landlord may seize and sell the com to 
pay his rent. In Scotland, growing com may also bo 
sequestrated by the landlord (which means the same 
thing) ; but this can be done only for the rent which 
is current, and which will become due for the same 
year to which the crop belongs. In England, tho 
landlord can distrain for several years’ rent at ono 
time. 

GROWLER ( Gri/stcs salmoidcs ), a fish of tho 
Porch family, abundant ill many of the rivers of 
North America, as m the neighbourhood of New 
York. It attains a length of two feet. It is of an 
olive chair, dark on the upper parts, and becoming 
grayish-white beneath. The G. is much esteemed 
for th** tabh . It affords good sport to anglers. 
It rci-ives its namo from a soimd which it emits. 
The genus Urystcs lias small scales and only fine 
oardlike teeth. Another species is found in tho 
Macquarie Rncr, m New Holland. 

GRUB, tho nain» <■ million! y given to the larvro 
of coleopterous insects. See ( ’oleoptcra. Some 
grubs arc too well known to farmers and gardeneis 
for the injury they do to the roots of plants, and 
thus we In ar of crops suffering from (he grul. but 
different •queies are distinctive to different kinds 
of plants. The most important are noticed under 
their proper names, and reference is made from the 
more important cultivated plants to tlioso grubs 
most luirtlul to them. 

GRUBBER, nn agricultural implement which 
has recently como into very general use, and of 
which tli ere are many forms or varieties, all, how- 
ever, essentially the same in their principle) ns well 
as in their u«es. Some of tho forms aro called by 
their inventors Cultivators and iScariJiej's. Tho 
grubber consists of a framework of cast or wrought 
iron, in which arc fixed (inns or teeth, somewhat 
like those of a harrow’, but curved, and so placed 
ns to enter the ground somewhat obliquely when 
the implement moves forward ; the whole moving 
on wheels, by which the depth to which tho teeth 
may penetrate is regulated; it is provided with 
various mechanical adaptations, enabling the work- 
man somewhat to vary the depth, or to lift tlic 
teeth out of the ground partially or altogether, when 
it may be necessary to clear them of obstructive 
clods or accumulations of weeds, to turn at the head 
of a ridge, or to travel to or from the field. The 
grubber is f-oinctimes used for tearing up clover- 
lields and stubbles before the plough is used, but 
more generally in land already ploughed, to stir 
it afresh, to clear it of weeds, to bung clods to tho 
surface, that they may be broken, &c. A grubber 
with five teeth gives work for tw o strong horses. 

GRU'GItU, the grub or larva of Calandra 
palmarum (also called lihyncophorus palmarum, and 
Cordylia palmarum ), an insect of tho weevil family 
(1 Ihyncophora), inhabiting Guiana and other tropical 
parts of America. Tho perfect insect is an inch 
and a half long. Tho grub is an ugly inactive 
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creature of a whitish cream colour, as long and as 
thick as a mail’s thumb, and lives in the soft and 
spongy central part of the Cabbage Palm {Enter pc 
otcracca ), on which it feeds. It is extremely fat 
and oily, and is esteemed a great delicacy, not only 
by the Indians, but by ninny of the European 
colonists and their descendants, particularly the 
Dutch. It is cooked by roasting, and eaten with 
bread and butter, after being sprinkled with cayenne 
pepper. The fragiancc of roasted grugru is said to 
be most tempting to epicures. A cabbage palm 
which has been cut down often becomes in a short 
time almost filled with grugnis ; but they are 
usually obtained from the upper part of the stem 
of growing palms near the crown. A negro is often 
sent up with a cutlass, to cut them out of the wood. 

GltU'XBEUG, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Silesia, is prettily situated near the northern bound- 
ary of the province, on the Golden I juu.se, 51) miles 
north-north-west of the town of Liegnitz. It con- 
sists of the town proper, surrounded by a wall, 
pierced by three gates, and of four important sub- 
url is, niul is seated amid vine-clad mountains. G. 
is chiefly known for the line sparkling wine which 
is extensively produced m the vicinity. The 700th 
year of its trade in this excellent commodity was 
celebrated here in October 1830. (!. has also an 

active trade ill the manufacture of woollen cloths 
and tobacco, and in silk-spinning and dyeing. Top. 
(Ifc.71) 11.7.l>. 

GltUS AND onuiiu:. See Cham:. 

GRUYDRKS, a small decayed town of Switzer- 
land, in the canton of Freiburg, anil 10 miles soutli- 
Fouth-wcst of the town of that name, is situated 
about a mile from the lift hank of the Saano or 
Sarine. The town is known « lnellj fiotn its giving 
name to the famous (iriivitres dnrv, which is made 
in great ipiantities in the .surrounding district. 
Population ( 1 S70>, 1097. 

GRY'LT.US, a Linna an genus of insects of the 
order Orthopknt, answering to the section finltntoria 
(kat. Papers) of later entomologists, and containing 
crickets, grasshoppers, locusts, Ac. The genus lias 
been .subdivided into many gi ncra, which have been 
grouped into families ; hut gnat confusion exists in 
the nomenclature, the crickets and their allies being 
tlie genus Uri/llits, and family C ri/Uithr of some 
authors, Ach/'la and A rlu tuUr of others; grasshoppers 
being Unilltts and UnjUuUr of some, l.orusta and 
Locuslbltc of others ; and locusts, in like manner, 
being Locitsltt and Lnru-tiihr, or A cnjdivm and Aery- 
iliihr. iSee (,'r.ieKirr, Gi:a.s.siioiti:k, and I.ort sT. The 
llncc groups are very closely allied. They are all 
eharacteri.sed by the large thighs of the last pair of 
legs, and gieat power of leaping. The stridiilous 
Founds winch they emit ale produced in some — 
crickets and grasshoppers — by nibbing together the 
bases of the clvtia* ; in otlieis locusts— by rubbing 
tlio thighs against the elytra*. The females generally 
lay their eggs in the ground. 

GRYS- HOC (Andlupc mrlanoth or Culutragus 
viflanoth), an animal of tho antelope family, a 
native of South Africa, and common in most parts of 
Cape Colony. It is about three feet in length, and 
about a foot and a half in height at the shoulder. 
The grys-hoc lives in pails; on the plain's It is not 
very swift, >s easily captured, and its Ilesli is much 
esteemed. 


GUA'CIIAKO (Skatornis Caripcusis ), a remark- 
able South American bird, of the order Insfitores, 
and tribe Fhsirmtrcs, generally referred to the 
family CaprimvhjhUi', but widely differing from the 
goatsuckers and most of that family, and indeed 
from tho Inscssorcs generally, in having a strong 


bill, and being fnigivorous. The food of tlio G. 
consists of hard and dry fruits. It is about the 
size of a common fowl ; the plumage brownish gray, 
with small black streaks and dots. The G. is a 
nocturnal bird, a circumstance very singular among 
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fnigivorous birds. It spends the day in deep and 
darlc caverns, where great numbers congregate and 
make their nests. Humboldt gives a most interest- 
ing account, in bis Personal Narrative, of a visit to 
the great Guacharo cavern in the valley of Caripe, 
near Cuinana. This cavern is visited once a year for 
tho sake of the fat of tho young birds, which arc 
slaughtered in great numbers, an’d their fat melted 
and stored for use as butter or oil. Tlio clarified 
fat is half liquid, transparent, inodorous, and will 
Id eji for a year without becoming rancid. 

GUACIllNA’NGO, a small town of Mexico, in 
the north of the state of Puebla, and 103 miles 
north-east of the city of Mexico, has a population of 
0000, and is noted for the great quantity of excel- 
lent vanilla raised in tho vicinity. 

GUA'CIIOS, the name given to the country- 
people who inhabit the Pampas in tho states of La 
Plata, and are engaged in rearing cattle. Although 
they pride themselves on being whites, they belong 
cliieily to the Mestizo class, and by their intercourse 
with Indian women, contribute to approximate the 
population of the inland provinces to the typo 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, whom they likewise 
greatly resemble both in their manners and turn 
of mind. 

CUADALAJA'RA, or GUADALAXAI’A, ono 
of the handsomest towns in Mexico, is the capital 
of the state of Xalisco, in the Mexican Confedera- 
tion. It stands on tho ltio Grande do Santiago, 
which, after passing through Lake Chapala, enters 
the Pacific at San Bias. The population has been 
estimated at 90,000. As the houses are generally but 
two stories high, the place covers a wide extent of sur- 
face. It contains the buildings for the government, 
a cathedral, a mint, an episcopal palace, an opera, 
large barracks, a college, and many inferior semin- 
aries. It lias well-supplied markets, and extensive 
manufactures of cotton and earthenware. 

GUADALAJARA (anc. Arriactt), a decayed 
town of Spain, capital of the province of the same 
name, is situated on the left hank of tlio Henares, 
3,7 miles north-cast of Madrid. It is a large but 
ill-built town, and contains many buildings of 
interest, which, however, are for tho most 3 part 
falling to min from neglect. The chief of these 
are tho palaco of the Mcndozas, the feudal lords 
of G. ; tho Panlcon, in which they are buried ; and 
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the churches of San Francesco and San Esteban. 
G. is tho chief town of the fine pastoral and 
wheat district of the Alcai'ria. Pop. GO 30. 

GUADALAJARA, a province of Spain, the 
most north-eastern of the five modern provinces 
into which New Castile has been divided. Pop. 
(1S70) 20S.G3S. See Castile. 

GUADALAVIA'K, or TURIA, a river of Spain, 
has its source near that of the Tagus, in the south- 
west of Aragon, and after a course of 1.70 miles, iu 
a generally south-south-east direction, falls into the 
Mediterranean, at Grao, a mile and a half cast of 
Valencia. The G., in passing through the beautiful 
gardens of Valencia, is divided, for purposes of 
irrigation, into eight canals. Its month is much 
silted up. 

GUADALQUIVI'R (Arab. Wad-al-Kebir , the 
great river; nnc. Baclis), the most important river 
of Spain, for the mass of waters which it conveys 
to the ocean, and for the extent of its natural navi- 
gation ; has its origin in the Sierra do Cazorla, near 
tho eastern border of the province of Jaen ; flows in 
a general south-west direction through the provinces 
of Jaen, Cordova, Sevilla ; and forming the boundary 
for about ten miles between the provinces of Huelva 
and Cadiz, falls into the Atlantic at San Lucar 
de Barrameda, after a course of about 200 miles. 
The principal towns upon its banks are Montoro, 
Cordova, and Sevilla, to the last of which, about SO 
miles above its mouth, the river is navigable. Below 
Sevilla it twice divides itself into two branches, 
forming two islands — tho Isla lienor and the Isla 
Mayor. It3 chief nfllncnts are the Gadajos and 
the Jenil on the left, and the Guadalimar and the 
Guadiato on the right. The lower course of the G. 
is sluggish and dreary in the highest degree ; the 
stream itself is turbid and muddy, and eats its way 
through an alluvial level given up to herds of cattle 
and to aquatic fowls. There are no villages in this 
district, which, though favourable to animal and 
vegetable life, is fatal to man, from the ague and 
fever caused by the numerous swamps. There is no 
great trade on the G. ; foreign vessels arc generally 
moored at the Isla Honor, and their cargoes sent 
up to Sevilla by means of barges. 

GUADALU'PE, a river of North America, rises 
in the southern section of the state of 'Texas, and 
flows in a south-eastern direction, emptying its I 
waters into Espiritu Santo Bay, after a course esti- 
mated at about 250 miles. The geography of this 
stream and its capabilities are not yet well knowu. 

GUADALUPE-Y-CALVO, a town of Mexico, 
in tho state of Chihuahua, and 170 miles south- 
south-west of the town of that name, is situated 
in a mountainous district, in close vicinity to several 
important silver mines. Pop. 10,000. 

GUADELOU'PE, one of the Lesser Antilles in 
the West Indies, and the most important of those 
which belong to Prance, lies in lat. 10° N. and 
long. Gl° 4.7 IV., and contains 534 sq. m., with a 
pop. (including dependencies) in 1870 of 157,703, of 
whom -Jtlis are coloured. It is divided into Grande 
Terre on the cast, and Basse Terre or Guadeloupe 
Proper on the west, by a strait of about 40 yards in 
width, which, under the name of Salt River, is 
navigable for vessels of fifty tons. The nomen- 
clature of the separate islands is apparently out 
of place, for of tho two, Basse Terre is the loftier, 
and Grande Terre is the smaller. Grando Terre, 
generally low, is of coral formation ; Basse Terre, 
on tho contrary, is traversed by volcanic moun- 
tains, which culminate in La Soufriisro (the ‘Sulphur 
Mine.’) to the height of 5108 feet. Though this 
rango shews no regular crater, yet it carts, by 


several orifices, columns of Bmoke, and even sparks 
of fire. In addition to these symptoms of sub- 
terraneous action, may be mentioned a boiling 
spring and frequent earthquakes. Basse Torre, 
on the island of its own name, is the chief town, 
having an indifferent harbour. Connected with 
G., as dependencies, arc the neighbouring islets of 
Desiradc, Marie Galante, Les Saintes, and tho 
north part of St Martin. In 1870, the exports to 
France amounted to 24,900,000 francs, and the 
imports from France to 9,SOO,000 francs. In 1848, 
slavery was abolished by a decree of the French 
republic. Tho island was discovered by Columbus 
in 1493 ; but it was not before 1G35 that it was 
colonised by the French ; and after repeatedly 
falling into the hands of England, during her wars 
with France, it was at length permanently ceded to 
the latter power in 181G. 

GUADIA'NA (anc. Anas), one of the longest but 
at tbe same time tho narrowest and poorest in 
volumo of the five great Spanish rivers, rises on tho 
western boundary of Murcia, about S miles north- 
west of the town of Alcaraz. From its sourco it 
flows north-west for about 30 miles, after which 
it disappears among swamps ; Hows underground in 
a westward direction for nearly 30 miles ; and rises 
again at Daymicl, after throwing up in its subter- 
raneous course numerous lakes called Bos ojos (the 
eyes) de la Ouadtana. From Daymiel it pursues 
a westward course through La Mancha and tho 
province of Estrcinadura, until, passing the town 
of Badajoz, it bends southward, and flows in that 
direction, forming, for about 33 nnle3, the boundary 
between Spam and Portugal. Near the town of 
Monsaras it enters the Portuguese territory, and 
flows through the eastern distnet of the province of 
Alcmtejo. Finally, turning eastward, and again 
forming the international boundary for about 30 
miles, it enters the Atlantic below the town of 
Ayamonte. It is about 420 miles in length, and is 
navigable only for about 35 miles. Its chief affluents 
arc the Giguela on the right, and the Javalon and 
Arilila on tbe left. 

GUA'DUAS, a city of tho United States of Col- 
ombia, is situated in that portion of the republic 
which belongs to South America. It stands near 
tho east or right bank of the Magdalena, high among 
the Andes, and is one of the most elevated towns 
on tho globe, being 8700 feet above the level of tho 
sea. It contains about 4000 inhabitants. 

GUAIA CUIU, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Zygnpliyllaceer, natives of the tropical parts of 
America, having abruptly pinnate leaves, and axil- 
lary flowers on one-flowered stalks, often in small 
clusters. Thu flowers have a 5-partitc calyx, five 
petals, ten stamens, and a tapering style ; the fruit 
is a capsule, 5-angled and 5-celled, or tho cells by 
abortion fewer, ono seed in each cell. The trees of 
this genus are remarkable for tho hardness and 
heaviness of their wood, generally known as Lignum 
Vila:, but sometimes as Uuaiacum Wood, and some- 
times ns Brazil Wood; as well as for their peculiar 
resinous product, Ouaiacum, often lmt incorrectly 
called (! mu Huaiamm. The speuos to which the 
commercial Lignum Vital and Uuaiacum are com- 
monly referred, is O. officinale, a native of some of 
the West India islands, and of some of the conti- 
nental parts of America ; a tree sometimes 30 or 40 
feet high, with two or three pairs of ovate, obtuse, 
and perfectly smooth leaflets, pale blue flowers, a 
furrowed bark, and generally a crooked stem and 
knotty branches. It seems probable, however, that 
other species, as well as this, supply part of tho 
G. wood and resin of commerce. At present, they 
arc obtained chiefly from Cuba, Jamaica, and St 
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Domingo. Tho wood is imported in billets about 
threo feet long and ono foot in diameter, of n 
greenish-brown colour. This is the colour of the 
heartwood, the sap-wood is pale yellow. G. wood 
is remarkabio for tbo direction of its fibres, each 
layer of which crosses the preceding diagonally; 
annual rings are scarcely to lie observed, and the 
pith is extremely small. It sinks in water. It is 
much valued, and used for many purposes, chiefly 
by turners ; ships’ blocks, rulers, pestles, and bowls 
(see I3owi.s) aio among the articles most com- 
monly made of it. "When rubbed or heated, it emits 
a faint disagreeable aromatic smell ; its taste. is also 
pungent and aromatic. Shavings and raspings of 
(lie wood are bought by apothecaries for medicinal 
use. The hark is also used in medicine on tho 
continent of Km ope, although not in Britain. The 
virtues of both wood and baric depend chiefly on 
the resin which they contain, and which is itself 
used in powder, pill, and tincture. It is an acrid 
stimulant, and has been employed with advantage 
in chronic rheumatism, in chronic akin diseases, m 
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certain cases of i canty mid painful menstruation 
(and hence it is occasionally an effectual remedy 
in cases of sterility), mid in chionic catarrh. It 
lias also licem highly praised ns a preventive of 
gout. The rr»in is an imp edirnt of the well- 
known Plttmvnr'a I'M*. In the Kith and I7!b 
centuries, (1. Mas the reun dy mot in repute for 
i.yphilis. The resin loinetiinei flows i pniitmu misly 
from the atesn of the G.-lno ; it is f mm times 
obtained artificially. It is of a greenish-brown 
colour, anil baa a brilliant resinous fraeture. It 
lias scarcely any taste, lint leaves a burning 
lensntion in tlio mouth. Ono of its mint strik- 
ing characteristics is, that it is colourul blue lu- 
ffs oxidising agents. It contains guaincic acid 
(HO, C, .11.0,), which closely resembles benzoic 
acid, and yields, on distillation, certain dolinito 
compounds known as gumacine, piiroguaiaciuc, and 
Itgtlrhle of guaiiinil. 

GUAN, or YACOU ( Penelope ), a genus of large 
gallinaceous birds of the family Cra cider. They 
iiavo a naked skin on tho throat capable of being 
inflated or swollen, and a naked npace around 
each eye. The name G. moro particularly belongs 
to Penelope critlala , a species of which tlio entiro 
length is about thirty inches. It is n nativo of 
the forests of Brazil and Guiana, and has been long 
domesticated in South America. It ha3 been found 
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to endure tho climate of Britain and of Holland so 
well, that hopes aro entertained of its becoming 



common in the poultry-yards of Europe. Its flesh 
is much esteemed. 

GUANATtACO’A. See ILwanxa. 

GUANAIIA'NI, or CAT ISLAND, one of the 
Bahamas, is generally regarded ns Columbus’s first 
discovery in the New "World, being presumed to bo 
identical with tho S. -. Salvador of the illustrious 
navigator, lleccnt criticism, however, appears to 
have transferred this honour to "Wntlinglsland (q. V.), 
which is about SO miles to the cast-south-cast. 

GUANA.! UA'TO, or GUANAXUATO, an inland 
state of Mexico, in lat. between 20” and 22° N., nml 
long, between Of)’ -10’ nnd 102’ -10' W„ is bounded on 
the N. by tlio states of San Luis l’oto-i, on the E. 
by Qnen taro, on the S. by Michoaean, and on the 
VI. by Xalisco. It lias an area of 12.G10 square 
mill', and a population in 1 S7H of 000,000. Tho 
mi face, a portion of tlio lofty plateau of Anahuac, 
has an elevation of 0000 feet above sea-level, and is 
travem d by chains of mountains, among which 
tim e of Santa Ib.sa arc porphyritic, and present 
elevations of 11, -100 feet m height. The state is 
watered by no river of consequence. The soil is 
fertile ; maize, wheat, nnd frijoles (beans) arc the 
chief grain crops raised; tho vine, the chili colo 
ratio, or red pepper, nnd the olive, are also largely 
cultivated. Among the valuable mineral products 
of the elate are silver, iron, lead, and copper, tlio 
tir.st in tlie greatest abundance. The manufactures 
are woollens, cottons, leather, earthen-ware, and 
refined sugar. The climate is mild and pure. The 
population of the stale divides itself into threo 
races — 20 per cent, of the whole being whites, 39 
per cent. Indian, and 3G per cent, mixed. 

GUANAJUATO, or SANTA Eli DE GUANA- 
JUATO, a city of Mexico, capital of the state of tho 
sanio name, is irregularly built on an extremely 
uneven district, of lull nnd valley, in lat. 21° N., and 
long. 100’ 50' W. Tlio streets are steep and tortuous, 
but the houses aro generally veil lmilt, and liavo 
gaily painted outsides, green being the favourite 
colour. It contains many line public buildings, the 
chief of which are tlio cathedral, the monasteries 
(eight in number), the college, the gymnasium, the 
theatre, nnd tho mint. G. stands in a district in 
which, within a circuit of five leagues, there aro 
upwards of 100 mines. Pop. 03,000. 

GUANAl’A'BO, a river of Venezuela, in South 
America, rises in tlio department of Caraccas, and, 
after an easterly conrso of 230 miles, joins tho 
Portuguesa, which again, through the Apure, sends 
its tribute to tho Orinoco. 
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GUANA'KlS, a river of Venezuela, in South I 
America, is an affluent of tlie Portugucsa. See 
i Gdaxaparo. On its hanks are two towns, both of 
which derive their names from it : Guanarito, an 
inconsiderable place ; and Guanare, a city of 12,000 
inhabitants. 

GUANOABELI'CA. Sco Hdanoavt.lica. 

GUA'NINE is a yellowish-white, amorphous 
substance, which derives its name from its being 
a constituent of guano ; it, however, also forms the 
chief constituent of the excrement of spiders, has 
been found attached to the scales of fishes — the 
bleak, for example— -and seems to be a normal 
constituent of the mammalian liver and pancreas. 

G. belongs to that class of bodies which were for- 
merly called bases, but which, from their combining 
equally with acids, bases, or salts, are now often 
termed amides or amidc-like compounds. 

By oxidation with permanganato of potash, it is 
converted into urea, oxalic acid, and oxyguaninc, a 
substance not yet sufficiently studied. 

With regard to its occurrence in guano, as it 
has not been found in the recent excrement of sea- 
birds, there is every reason to believe that it is 
formed by slow oxidation (from atmospheric action) 
of the uric acid, much as uric acid can be made to 
yield urea and oxalic acid. And in the pancreas 
and liver it probably represents one of tlioso tran- 
sitory stages of disintegrated nitrogenous tissue 
which are finally excreted by the kidneys in the 
more highly oxidised form of urea. 

GUA'NO (derived from the Peruvian word liitano, 
dime) is the excrcmentitious deposit of certain sea- 
fowl, which occurred in immense quantities on certain 
coasts and islands where the climate is dry and free 
from rain. , Although the use of guano as a manure 
is comparatively recent in this country and in 
Europe, its value in agriculture was well known to 
the Peruvians long before they were visited by the 
Spaniards. We learn from the Memorialed llealcs 
ot Gnrcilaso do la Vega, published in 1009, that in 
the times of the Incas no one was allowed, under 
pain of death, to visit the guano islands during the 
breeding season, or, under any circumstances, to 
lull tbe birds which yield this substance; and that 
overseers were appointed by the government to take 
charge of tho guano districts, and to assign to each | 
claimant his duo share of the precious material. 
Alexander von Humboldt first brought specimens of ! 
guano to Europe in 1801, and sent them to Fourcroy, I 
Vauquolin, and Klaproth, tho host analytical chemists ’ 
of the day. | 

Mr Nesbit, in a useful little pamphlet entitled 
The History and Properties of the Different Varieties 
of Natural Guano, remarks that the quality and 
valuo of these manures, commercially, depend almost 
wholly upon tho amount of decomposition to which 
they havo boon subjected by tho action of tho 
atmosphere. The frccal matter of the fish-eating 
birds, which, by its long accumulation, forms the 
guano deposits, consists essentially of nitrogenous 
and phosphatic compounds, tho former being chieily 
ammonia 6alts derived from tho decomposition of 
the uric acid and urates which exist in tho fresh 
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Earthy phosphates, .... 
Alkaline salts, .... 
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excrements of these birds. Tho ammoniacal portion 
of these deposits, and some of tho phosphates, are 
tolerably soluble in water, and are readily washed 
away by rain. Tho lato Professor Johnston remarked, 
that 1 a single day of English rain would dissolve 
out and carry into the sea a considerable portion 
of one of the largest accumulations, and that a 
single year of English weather would cause many 
of them entirely to disappear.’ In dry climates, 
where very little rain falls, as in somo parts of 
Bolivia and Peru, on tho western coast of South 
America, the dung deposited suffers very little from 
the action of the atmosphere, and retains nearly 
the whole of its soluble nitrogenous and phosphatic 
compounds. Guanos, on the other hand, foimd in 
regions where ram falls freely, lose a great part 
of their soluble constituents, but remain rich in 
their less soluble constituents- — the phosphates of 
lime and magnesia. Mr Nesbit divides guanos 
according to their composition, into three classes : 
1. Those which have suffered little by atmos- 
pheric action, and which retain nearly the whole 
of their original constituents, such as tho Angamos 
and Peruvian guauo3. 2. Those which have lost 
ft considerable portion of their solublo constituents, 
such as the Ichaboe, Bolivian, and Chilian guanos. 
3. Tlioso which have lost nearly all their ammonia, 
and contain but little more than tho earthy phos- 
phates of the animal deposit. Many of these are 
largely contaminated with sand. In this class 
ire plato the various African guanos (excepting 
that from Ichaboe), West Indian guano, Kooria 
Moona (islands off the coast of Arabia) guano, 
Sombrero guano, Patagonian guano, Shark’s Bay 
guano (from Australia), &c. 

Most of the so-called Penman guano has been 
obtained from the Clnncha Islands, which are tlirco 
in number, and aro situated about 12 miles off tho 
coast of Pern, between 13 and 14 degrees S. lilt. 
Eaeli of these islands is from 5 to 0 miles in cir- 
cumference, and consists of granite covered with 
guano, in some places to a height of 200 feet, in 
successive horizontal strata, varying in thickness 
from three inches to a foot, and in colour from a 
light to a dark brown. Sometimes, however, is 
found a vertical surface of upwards of 100 foot of 
a perfectly uniform appearance. If Humboldt’s 
otatement is correct, that ‘dining 300 years tlie 
coast-birds havo deposited guano only a few lines 
in thickness,’ tho > xtrerae ago of tho lower strata 
becomes at once obvious. 

Tbe following table represents tho mean of 78 
samples of Peruvian guanos, analysed by Mr Way : 

Moisture, ..... 13*07 

Organic matter nnd salts or ammonia, . 02 05 

Earthy phosphates, . . . 22 78 

Alkaline salts containing 3*34 phosphoric acid, r 0.57 

and equal to G-89 soluble phosphate or lime, ) 

Sand, &c., ...... 1*83 


Ichaboe, 

lchrboe. 

Chilian. 

Farlter rargoof. 

Recent cargoe*. 


27-3 

20 0 

20*4 

31*3 

21*4 

18-0 

30*3 

20-4 

31*0 

r.o 

G-2 

7*3 

3*1 

20*0 

22*7 

100*0 

100-0 

100*0 

7*3 

0-0 

5*47 


Ammonia, per cent., . . . . u. 02 

Tho following, from Muspratt’s Chemistry , gives 
tlie mean of several analyses of tho inferior kinds of 
guano, tlie first four belonging to Nesbit’s second 
class, and the remaining three to his third class : 


Holirmn. I ratnponlan. j Kooria iloorio. EiMnnha Ray. 
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The nitrogen in these analyses is calculated as gray asli ; and a yellow or reddish asli indicates tlie 
annnonia for the purpose of cnmparixmi. In reality, adulteration with earthy matter, sand, fee. 
it exists in various forms of combination — viz., as This test is based _ upon the fact, that the 
uric acid, urea occasionally, urate, oxalate, hydro- most important ingredients, viz., the nitrogenous 
chlorate, phosphate, fie., of ammonia, other uratis, compounds, become volatilised, and escape, when 
guanine (q. v.), and undefined nitiogenous com- subjected to a sufficient amount of beat. The 
pounds. Hence, as may he inferred, a complete difference of odour of the vapours evolved in the 
analysis of guano is a voile of VI ry considerable process, according as we are working with first 
labour; but ns its agricultural value <h pends mainly or third rate guano, must also he noticed. The 
on the quantities of ammonia, soluble and insoluble vapours from the better kinds have a pungent smell 
phosphates, and alkaline (alti, which it contains, like spirits of hartshorn, with a peculiar piquancy 
melt analy-es ns tlm eve have gici n are mlliciuit somewhat resembling that of rich old decayed c)ie('-o ; 
for practical purpo-i and they are easily made. while those rising from inferior varieties smell like 

As good Peruvian gimnn sold long at from ill I to hinged horn-shavings or hair. 

£13, and latterly at about £11 per ton, there was a ;i. The J,hw trsi "affords a ready means of roughly 
strong indueetnl nl to adulterate it. Umber, pow- determining the relative quantities of ammonia in 
derod atones, various earths, partially decomposed dillerent specimens of guano. Put a teaspoonful 
sawdust, and other substances, were used, for this of each kind of guano, and an equal quantity of 
purpose, and specimens have been sold containing slaked lime, into a wine-glass; then add two or 
mere traces of the genuine) article, lienee it is time teasponnfiil of water, and mix the substances 
expedient that large purchasers should either send tog. tie r with a gk-us rod. Lime being a stronger 
a sample to a good chemist for analysis, or should b.e.- than ammonia, liberates the latter from the 
Cork up and retain a i mall quantity m a bottle for ammonia rails contained in the guano; and the 
nnalyms, provided the crop i to which he has applied ! b. tt. r tin; guano is, the stronger will be the pungent 
his guano do not answer i. a ..liable expectation. A I auinionise.il odour which escapes from the mixtuia 
chemist is attached to most agri.iiltur.il men ties , The linked lime should lie preserved in a dry and 

and clubs, who performs such analy-i i for a modi r- J w-ell-coiksd bottle, so as to t xclude the air. 

ate fee. The numerou i anah . s of Prefix .n-Ambr-i •!. The Ilut-mthr affords a simple means of 
Kill, late chimixt to the llulilunl Sum tv, and ; ih termining the goodnexs of guano. We may either 
of otlnr chcimxls, have hid a xirymabrid • fl« «*t hml half an ouueo of dried guano in five or six 
in checking the ssh of adnltcratid guano m Soot- oiinci i of water, and iilter the solution while hot, or 
laud. Still, the adult, ration of mamir. I his f..r we may place flic guano on a filter, and continue to 

r.>me time been ratio r more c.unmon in Scotland pour Imilmg w.abr ver it, until the drops that 

thin in Kiiglaini. Tine, guntn. n not so oft. n adlib come tin. nigh the tiller cease to yield any residue 
t. rated ax none otlnr f. rtilix. n, loit in Lnelaiid, win u hi it. d to diyue.-s on a glass nlip held over the 
the rigorous mrwuri i adopt, d b> 1 »r Vo.-l. 1.. r and tputt-lamp. As a gi ncral rule, the larger the 

the lloval Agncnltnr.il S..xn ty t". . \p . •• <h sh ri in quantity of guano that is di-solvid in hot water, 

Bplirious artlel. '.and to • ltppr. . -u It trallie, have the more auimoun salt i does it contain, and the 
had a very h. m tiu.il ilhit. In S.-otl uid, th- a ;n- b. tt. r it i*. In the h.-,t or Peruvian guano, the 
cultural public awaken, d to th- ma.-mtude of the in oliible r. . idue rales i fiom fill to .la pr cent., 
quixtion. Sen ral ill tie t ainlytn.d a- notation! while in tin 1 inferior varieties it may amount to Si) 
have been fornn d tluou/le.iit th try. With « r 1U) j., r < • nt. 

all this mschtic ry m full plui, th- frauduh nt ff. 'Hie An, l f,.,' nrvii to detect tlio chalk which 
dissli r will fi.rtunat. ly find he.'ax... item a. iliff oe. ur- in the Kooria Moeria guano, and is uxid ns an 
Win k in Scotland as In' ha. 1 itt. rlv iti ov. r.d it m adult, ration for other varietim. Mix the nowdered 
J.'itgland. ' gusno with a little water, and add a little hydro- 

Sueli f.o-ihtii i fer anaL-is will to a comnh rsbl*. ihlonc a< id or strung vim gar. If chalk is prexent, 
oxtuit supersede the following aiieu nt yit minpt.. <lbn. cute from tho liberation of carbonic acid 
modes of tilling the quality of guano. A pretty <ei ur. . 

good idea, however, can l*c f«*i tm l of tin* * up< riontv l*’* -1 1* 1 * afTbi ds tlm caMO-d ud for tho 

or otherwise of thu i.imphi of gum., by th. e purity of guano. According to I’rofe'-or Anderson, 

. a l»ti* !i< I of pure Venn i^iti guano should not w*eipi 

1. Tt -l I';/ Dnfwr —If the guano, a; ii g< m rally more than fimn 5(5 to Gulhs.; hut according to most 
Hip rast' with the 1’iriiwaii and Chili wanctn is a auth»>nti« < it should Vtigli almost ixactlv 70 lh**. 
uniform powihr, weigh out two omm ', spr. ad it lflnaxiir than 7-1 lbs., it is adulterated with el.il, 
on paper, and 1. 1 it lie for two ds\ t in a dry and m.irl, i.atnl, or some other impurity. 

iniiil.-r.it..! v warm room. What itmiv then haie If the value of a manure he calculated, as is done 
let in weight must he otnimd x„,„ r il,„.ii! iv.at.-r. by K.iii-xingault and other chemists, according to the 
Many eoits of guano ate so meixt a. to le e HO or amount of nitrogen which it contain?, one ton ot goo. 
ur» p« r out. of tli'ii wii^ht I » y this nt!*- divine. l**ruvun guano i‘* rnual to •*,{_ tons ot larinyam 
If wv wi.-di to fl* ti rimin' tin* wattr with trroat* r manure, 5!0 tons of horse-dung, tons of cow- 
;u 'on racy, a Jin.dk r quantity «>f guano should hi* dune. *-!- i tons of pig-dung, or tons of Iniinau 
placed in a riialh»w pl.ilinum » ap uk, and nioidvm d exnvmont, # . 

w it h a ft w drujM of hydrochloric acid. A In at of ^\lun wo consider wli.at piano 11 vi/., that 
1?) 2' may tin it )»<* appli* «l without k s of ammonia. being tho more or deconipn-Jid excrement of 

2. f J \ d btj ( 'tunhti >tion. !\>ur half an ounce of the fish-eating hints, it consists (psontian^ of the ash 
piano into an iron ladle, Ian h ai is used for cast ini' constituents c*f the ile.sh of lish, together uith 
huthts, and place it upon n d hot coals, until nothing ammonia falls — we need not wonder that its appn- 
hut a wliito or pay ink a*<h h loft, whieli must 1 m» cation to the land as a manure should ho Iarp’lj' 
w t i^hed aft* r cooling. Tin* host .sorts of l’ciuviau increase its productiveness, . ‘ for piano, frays Liebig, 
piano do not yield more than C*0 or JW tier cent, of ‘contains not only the mineral ileinents which a 
ash, w lit l«* inferior varieti* \ such as Patagonian, roil must po^n-frs to produce corn, hut ako m the 
Chili, and African piano, leave a residue of GO, or ammonia an indispensable element of food winch 
even 80 per cent. ; and thou* which are inten- rervts to cjuichen their action, and to shorten the 
tirmally ariultcraled, may leave a 8t til larger residue, time required for their assimilation. On many 
Genuine guano of all Ivindn yields a white or fields, the ammonia in the guano may, if the weather ( 

r:i 
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prove propitious, possibly effect the assimilation of 
double the ordinary quantity of these mineral con- 
stituents, and thus render the amount of produce 
yielded in one j-ear equal to what would have been 
otherwise obtained in two years by these mineral 
matters alone.’ 

The introduction of guano into this country as a 
manure is comparatively recent. In 1S40, only 20 
casks of it were imported. In 1841, the Earl of 
Derby then Lord Stanley — spoke strongly in its 
recommendation at the Liverpool meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England; and from 
that time it has come rapidly into use, as may be 
seen by the following table of imports : 

Y tan. Ton*. 

1332, . . 12D.8S9 

1801, . . . 213,111 

1853, . . 303.0G1 

1S37, . . . 28S,.1G2 

1S5S, . . 333,511 

1839, . . . SI, 122 

18u0, . . 141,435 

18G5, . . . 237,333 

18G7, . . 192,303 

1870, . . . 280,311 

1812, . . 118,701 


Venn. 


Ton*. 

1 £ 4 1 , , 

, . 

2.8S1 

1842, 


20,393 

1S43, , 


. 30,002 

184 4, 


104,231 

IS 15, . 


. 2S3,300 

1846, 


S ),203 

1847, . 


. 82,392 

3848, 


71,414 

1849, . 


. 85.438 

1S50, 

, t 

316,925 

1*51, . 


. 243,014 


As the chemical composition of natural guano is 
known, an artificial guano may he readily com- 
pounded hy the admixture, in due proportions, of 
its constituents. The following mixture, recom- 
mended by the late Professor Johnston, forms one 
of the host imitations of guano, 1321, lbs. of it being 
equal in power to 1 cwt. of good Peruvian guano : 
Mix 7S. lbs. of bone-dust, 25 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 1^ lb. of pearl-ash, 25 lbs. of common salt, 
and 21 lbs. of dry sulphate of soda. All these 
materials, excepting the hone-ash, may he procured 
from any druggist. 

Guano was largely used for all the cultivated 
crops on the farm, and is yet, as far as it can bo 
procured. Being a high-priced, but concentrated 
and powerful fertiliser, in ordinary farm-management 
it is applied with more economical results to some 
crops than to others. On grasses proper, it is sown 
broadcast in the early part of spring, when vegeta- 
tion begins to start. At this time the roots take it 
up, and prevent it from being washed out of the 
soil. Clover, on tlio other hand, being a deep-rooted 
plant, is supposed hy some to he host dressed with 
it in autumn, before vegetation is stopped for the 
season. The roots store up the active principles of 
the manure till spring, and the plants arc in a far 
more vigorous state for the summer growth. From 
two to three cwts. of guano per acre is the common 
allowance for grasses intended to ho cut for hay, 
hut the Italian variety of ryegrass will sometimes 
hear a large quantity with beneiicial results. Guano 
is rather too soluble to he applied to early autumn 
sown wheat. It both stimulates tho plant too much 
before winter, and is apt to he partially washed out 
of the soil with tho winter rains. In moist springs, 
when there are abundance of rains to wash it in, 
guano forms an admirable top-dressing for winter 
wheat. For spring sown wheat, and other cereals, no 
manure has a more powerful influence. The closer 
that it is put to seed, the better. The common dress- 
ing is from three to four cwts. to the acre for cereals. 
It should he kept in mind, in regulating the quan- 
tity, that the stronger the land is, the larger the 
quantity that can he applied with a prospect of 
yielding a profit. The same principle should ho 
observed in its use for tho turnip crop. As much 
as from four to six cwts. may sometimes he bene- 
ficially applied to early sown tiu-nips on deep and 
able soHb, while two to three cwts., when farmyard 
manure, is given, will in general prove tho most 
economical quantity. Guano is apt to produce too 
much heat when it is applied iu large quantities to 


late sown turnips, and to prevent the formation of 
bulbs. In such circumstances, phosphoric manures 
will often yield better crops at less expense. When 
guano is applied to beans or potatoes, they should 
he also dressed with farmyard manure. Guano 
does not possess the power of sustaining the healthy 
growth of these plants on most soils without some- 
thing else In addition. 

Mixed with rough hones, guano is valuable, 
applied above dung for turnips, and a great deal of 
it lias been so used. Its value as a fertiliser was so 
highly appreciated, and its use so extensive, that 
farmers got not a little alarmed and disappointed 
at the diminution of the genuine Peruvian guano 
supplies. Agriculturists of necessity betook them- 
selves of lato to various artificial substitutes for 
Peruvian guano, hut the results are not generally 
so satisfactory. Farmers learned, in the spring of 
1874, with satisfaction, of the discovery of new 
guano deposits on the coast of Peru. For the Peru- 
vian government, Mr M. H. Thierry explored the 
new deposits, and he estimated the total quantity 
at 7,500,000 tons. Of seven different places men- 
tioned as containing that deposit, Paliellon de Pica, 
having 5,000,000 tons, is the principal. Analyses 
already made of the new guano on behalf of the 
government prove it equal in quality to the guano 
of the Chmclia Islands. 

GUAPEY', a river of South America, rises in 
Bolivia, and joins tho Mamoro on its way to tho 
Ann-won, after a wiuding course of 050 miles. 

Gl'Al’O'RE, a river of South America, rises in 
Brazil, and, after a course of 400 miles, unites -with 
the Mamoro to form tho Madera, an affluent of tho 
Amazon. 

GUARA'NA BREAD is a kind of food prepared 
by the savages of Brazil from tho seeds of a plant 
supposed to belong to the genus Paullinia (natural 
order Sapindacca ), and which has been called P. 
sorbilis. It is in round or oblong cakes, which aro 
regarded in all parts of Brazil as very efficacious 
in the cure of many disorders, and which contain, 
besides other substances, some of them nutritious, 
a considerable quantity of a substance supposed to 
be identical with tlicinc or caffeine. The Brazilians 
pound the Guarana Bread in water, sweeten it, 
and use it as a stomachic and febrifuge. It is also 
requited aphrodisiac. — The genus Paullinia contains 
several species remarkable for their extremely 
poisonous properties. 

GUA'RANTY, or GUARANTEE, is a contract 
by which one person binds himself to pay a debt or 
do some act in case of the failure of some other 
person, whose debt or duty it is to do the thing 
guaranteed. The person so binding himself is 
generally called the surety in England, while tho 
person who is primarily liable is called tho princi- 
pal. Thus, where A borrows money, and B joins as 
a party in a hill of exchange or a bond to secure tho 
loan, B is a surety. Where B guarantees that certain 
goods which are supplied to A shall be paid for, ho 
is more usually styled a guarantor than a surety, 
hut the liability is the same. 

Such a contract must he in writing, for tho Statuto 
of Frauds (29 Charles II. c. 3) icquired that no 
action should he brought whereby to charge tho 
defendant upon any special promise to answer for 
the debt, default, or miscarriage of another person, 
unless the agreement or some memorandum or 
note thereof should lie in writing and signed hy tho 
party to be charged therew ith, or some other person 
by him lawfully authorised. So that a surety can 
only ho bound by some writing signed by himself or 
bis agent. And Lord Tenterden’s Act (9 Geo. IV. 
c. 14, s. G) enacted tho samo thing as to persons 
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making representations ns to tlio character, ability, 
or dealings of another, 'with intent that the latter 
may obtain credit. In order to hind the surety, 
thcro must also he no deceit or misrepresentation 
used ns to tlio nature of the ri'-k or as to the state of 
tlio accounts. If a guaranty is given ton firm, it is 
not binding after a change in the firm, unless the 
parties expressly stipulate to the contrary. Lf the 
creditor djschargo too principal, or even give time, 
liy way of indulgence to him, the surety is released, 
for he is thereby put to a dr advantage. In general, 
the creditor can sue either the principal or the surety 
for the debt at his option. If tlio surety is obliged 
to pay the debt of his principal, be can me tlio prin- 
cipal for tlio money ro paid, and is entitled to hnvo 
all the securities assigned to liiin, bo ns to enable 
him to do ro more effectually. 

In Scotl md, the law is substantially the ramo ns 
jegards principal and nirrty, or, ns they nro there 
called, principal and cautioner; but there arc some 
minor differences, though many of the differences 
which formerly existed between tin- lawn of the t\u> 
countries were swept aw av by the statutes 19 and 
2(1 Viet. c. 97, and 19 and 20 Viet. c. (10. The chief 
diffeieiic* s now are, that m Scotland it is not in 1 1 ■- 
pary to provo any consideration for the contr.o t, 
though the contract is not by died; that liability 
of the Minty continues men year... when as in 
Kiiglaml st umttimes generally only -i\ y>ar —and 
that the dbiliM.’i of the • in, tv i m 1" proved only 
by the writ or oath of the creditor, v. Innas in’ 
I.iiglind it can !>•■ provisl by oral ividmce. S'..' 
Rat’ r on’s Ct'in/'. "f !■ anl S. /.<>»•. 

GUAItUAl’L’l , I’.U'i: (.sue. .Inwufiim /Voi/u.n- 
toriiim), the mo-t < a-fi rn point of the Afncan conti- 
nent, and the extremity of an immense promontory 
i tn telling pi aw anl m an ta."tn»ith east dinction, 
and sv.u-ln d on tin- north- we it by tln> Gulf of Adi n 
and on the iontli-is t bv the Indian Ocean. The 
cape is in lat. 11" ."(> N., long, fil* 2<l Id 

OUA’llDIA-GUlVLll, a small and unimportant 
town of S. It llv, ill the province of t’hieti, 12 in. 
1 >iltll--onth-r.i>t of the town of Chi’ ti. I’op. 71*7**. 

GUARDIAN", in Hugh b law, is the Iced 
n prv entative and cu* t‘>dii r of infant i, i. e. t p. rami 
undi r the age of 21, nod snioms i jes i* i are distin- 
guish! d. Guardian by inture is rathir a popular 
than a b gal ttrm,c pi cully when usd in refer- 
ence to a fatlur or mother, who are often called 
guard l sin by nature. In its technied lense, it is 
confin'd to an anc stor wlio is laid to be guardian 
of liii luii-apparent. Ifiwntl'in fir nurture is the 
name given to a falln r, or, aft* r lus death, to the 
lnotlu r, who, ns micIi, lias the custody and control 
of cliildien until the age of 1-1. Uunrdnn in rtvmj- 
is tli" t' rni alien ntly gi\m to the m-xt of blood 
who had the h gal cu- tody of tin- i« null as well ai 
i state of the heir to lands which de-r, nd in pocage 
or fn eliohl, until the In ir att mis the age of 1-1. A 

father may, by 1 or will, appoint a guardian to 

hit child, li lie do not, the lord ch cncellor svill 
iln no ; but practically, this is only done when the 
child is entitl'd to property. When a guardian 
is appointed by the Court of Chancery, tlio infant 
is called a ward of court, and requires the rsnetion 
of the guardian for most purposes, and requires the 
permission of the Court of Chancery to marry, or 
rather, if the infant marries without ruch permission, 
llio-e who were privy to i.ucli a contempt of court 
may be punisln il. A tjttanlian ail lih-m is a perron 
(usually the father, if alive) appointed by tlio Court 
of Chancery for the purpose of carrying on a ruit in 
tlio name of an infant. In general, the power of a 
guardian extends to the person ns well ns tlio 
property of the infant ; but in tlio case of guardians 
1-s 


appointed by tlio Court of Chancery, tbeir powers 
are under the strict control of that court. 

Xhc guardian of a Lunatic (q, v.) is usually called 
a committee. In Scotland, tlio word ‘guardian’ 
is sometimes used in rcforcnco to binaries, hut 
seldom applied, except in a popular sense, to those 
who havo tho custody and caro of children. In 
corresponding cases in Scotland, tlio custody of a 
child under 12, if female, or 14, if male, belongs to 
her or his Tutor (ip v.) ; and from thoso ages io 
21, tho child has no legal guardian, beiim mu jui'n, 
lint the care of tbo child’s proper 1 belongs to a 
Curator (q. v.). 

Guardian of (he poor, is in English j arochial law 
an important functionary, being a person elected by 
n parish or union of parishes to manage tho affairs 
of the poor. Tho ancient officers of tlio parish who 
attended to the affairs of tho poor were called over- 
seers ; but by statutes, most of which arc recent, it 
lias been thought better to have n larger body of 
persons elected by the ratepayers of the parish to 
discharge most ot thoso duties. Hence, many of the 
larger parishes nro, either by a special statute or by 
tinier of the l’oor-law Hoard, put under a hoard of 
guardian", anil all poor-law unions are managed liy 
guardians also. The ratepayers, in voting, havo one 
vote for eacli i'oO of rent they pay, but in no case 
are allowed more tlian rix votes. Tlio guardians 
have tlio management of tlio workhouse, and the 
maintenance, clothing, and relief of tlio poor, anil in 
the regulations must comply with the orders of tho ■ 
Local Government Hoard, wlioso president is a 
member of the government, acting by them orders 
and by statutes. Ti. office of guardian is com- 
pnl-ory, but may be refused, it notice is given 
during the election. 

In Si "tlainl, the corresponding duties are ili-.- 
i hargid by thu Parochial Hoard (q. v.), hit'll is 
subjict to tlm general Hoard of Supervision. See 
ab" Room 

GUARDS are in nil mini' i the elite of the 
troops, and usually thorn most heavily armed. In 
the Hritish irrvice, tho Guards constitute, in timo 



lloyal llorsu Glial d-anan (17-12). 


of peace, the garri'on of London, and the guard ot 
the sovereign ot Windsor. The Guards composo 
what is called the Household Brigade, and includo 
in cavalry tho 1st and 2d Life Guards, and the 
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Royal Horse Guards (Blue) ; and in infantry, the 
Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, and 
the Soots Fusilier Guards. These distinguished 
rot [is comprise 1302 cavalry in three regiments, 
and 5940 infantry in seven battalions. Before the 
abolition of purchase, the- officers of the regiments 
of Foot Guards held higher army rank than that 
they bore rcginientally ; that is, ensigns ranked 
with lieutenants of other regiments, lieutenants with 
captains, captains with lieutenant-colonels ; and on 
exchanging into the line, they were thus enabled to 
exchange into the higher positions, a circumstance 
which often placed officers of comparatively shmt 
service over veterans of the line, and caused, per- 
haps, more heart-burning than any other anomaly 
among our regulations. When purchase was the 
rule, every' ofkcorin the Guards was quite ready to 
acecdc to it; when it was abolished in 1S71, this 
exceptional rank was also abolished in regard to all 
officers newly entering the Guards. 

GUARDS MI*, the ship-of-war in charge of a 
port. She generally acts also as a dtpOt for seamen 
raised there until appropriated to other vessels, and 
her captain is responsible for tho safety and proper 
preservation of the nien-of-war which may he 
laid up — out of commission in tho harbour. The 
superintendent of a dock-yard, if a ilag-offiecr, 
carries liis flag at the mast-head of tho gnnrdbliip ; 
if ho he only a captain, tho guardshtp is usually 
under his nominal command, although tho actual 
duties are carried on by the commander or next 
senior officer. 

GUAREA, a genus of tropical American trees of 
the natural order ihliaem, of some of which the 
hark is used as an emetic and purgative. (<'. 
(jrandifulta is called Ml'SK-woOD in some of the 
islands of the West Indies; the baik smelling so 
htrongly of musk, that it may he mod as a perfume. 

GUAIU'NI, Giovanni Battista, a popular and 
elegant poet, was horn at Ferrara in 1537. At the 
termination of liis studies in the universities of 
Pisa, Padua, and Ferrara, ho was appointed to the 
chair of literature in the latter, and soon after, 
the publication of some sonnets obtained for him 
great popularity as a poet. At the ago of 30, 
he accepted service at the court of Fcirara, and 
was intrusted by Duke Alfonso II. with i.in»us 
diplomatic missions of delicacy and importance. 
Differences between him and tho duke induced him 
to withdraw from the court of Fcirara about tho 
year 15S7- Haring resided successively in Savoy, 
Mantua, Florence, and Urbino, he returned to his 
native Ferrara, and discharged one final public 
mission, that of congratulating Tope Paid V. on 
his election to tho tiara. He (bed in 1G12 at 
Venice, whither he had been summoned to attend 
a lawsuit. An irascible sonsitivcni-s, joined to 
an exaggerated estimate of Ins personal dignity, 
neutralised many qualities both brilliant and solid, 
which seemed to lit G. exactly for a court career. 
To theso defects, in part, may ho attributed the 
frequent mortifications which tracked him through 
life. As a poet, ho is remarkable for refined grac> 
of language and sweetness of sentiment, while lus 
defects are occasional artificiality, a too constant 
recurrence of antithetical imagery, and an affected 
dallying with his ideas. His chief and most popular 
work, n Pastor Fitlo (Tho Faithful Swain), is 
regarded in Italy as a standard of elegant pastor 
composition, and obtained a high measure of popu- 
larity on it3 appearance. Tho writer designed it 
as a tragi-oomio pastoral; its first dramatic repre- 
sentation was in honour of tho' nuptials of tho Duke 
of Savoy and Catlicrino of Austria, 1585. It subse- 
quently ran through forty editions during G.’s life, 


and was translated into almost all tho modem 
languages. Tasso and G. havo been frequently 
compared ; the two poets were literary friends and 
reciprocal admirers, although rivals in love. G.’s 
varied writings, including sonnets, comedies, satires, 
and political treatises, were published at Ferrara 
in 1737, 4 vols. 4to.— -See Sloria della Lelteralura 
Italian a del Tiraloschi. 

GUAJRI'NO (Lat. Variti us), a learned Italian, 
bom at Verona in 1370, went to Constantinople in 
13SS to learn Greek under Chrysoloras. After his 
return, he taught m Verona, Padua, and Bologna, 
was tutor to l’rinco Lionclla of I errara, acted as 
interpreter .it the council of Ferrara, and died in 
1400. He performed gr> at services for the revival 
of e lassual studies , traiislat< il the first ten books of 
Mi iho, and a portion ot Plutarch ; commented on 
( 'u ero. Pcrsius, .Livuual, Martial, and Aristotle; and 
wiote a Compnidtum GrainiMtticai Qraca:, which 
was printed at Ferrara m 1509. — Compare Rosmini, 

I it n e Dtsciplma di Guarino (3 vols. Brescia, 1805 — 
1806). 

GU AT EM AHA, the name of two cities in 
Central America. — 1. Guatemala (Old) stands at tho 
foot of Voleau d’Agna, in lat. 14° 30' N., and long. 
90° 45' W. Once the capital of tho country, it was 
twice destroyed, iirst in 1541, by an eruption, and 
again in 1773, by an earthquake. Though, after 
tile second disaster, it was supplanted by its more 
.modtrn namesake, jet it was, to a certain extent, 
n built. It numbers about 29,006 inhabitants ; 
and many of its ancient buildings, more especially 
a lUieilral and a palace, remain entire. — 2. Guatc- 
lnali (Mm i, < ipit.il of the republic of the samo 
naini, is Mtu.it> d in a rich and spacious table-laml, 
at an tli \ ition ot 4901 feit above the sea, m 
lit. 1 1° 37 X , and long. 90° 30' W. It is 24 miles 
to the east-north-eist ot the original capital. Pop- 
ulation > stimated at 45,000. The people inanufac- 
tuie muslins, cotton ) arn, plate, artificial tlowcrs, 
anil binutitul imbronUry, c.urymg on at the samo 
time a prosperous ti.ub in the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the neiglibouihood. The place is well 
-applied with wat< r by au aqueduct. 

GUATEMALA, nominally a republic, but really 
an oUgaicluu state ot Central Amcuca, terminates 
this division of tho new continent towards tho 
north-west, being washed at once by the Carib- 
bean Sea and tho r.ieilic Ocean. It stretches 
in N. lat. from about 14 to 17°, and in W. long, 
from 88' to 93°, containing 43,380 square miles, 
and 1,180,000 inhabitants. The surface presents 
gn at variety, mountains and valleys, plains and 
table-land"-. The different levels, ranging from the 
sea-shore to an ©location of 5000 loot, have each 
its own climate and tcmperatuie. The country is 
subject to t ai thquaki s, and abounds in actin' 
volcanoes. Being neatly as populous as all the other 
states of Cential America put togethei.O. popul.u ly 
gave name, in the early da) s of mile ) ciidenee, to 
tho confederation which they timpoianly formed; 
and, from the same pre-eminence, it had given 
name, under the Spanish domination, to a still 
more extensive region. The government is iu tho 
hands of a president elected for four years, with a 
Council of State and a House of Representatives. 
Formerly, the president was elected for life, and 
under Rafael Carrera (1854—1865) the government 
was carried on iu the interest of a dissolute aris- 
tocracy and a debased priesthood, Tho banished 
Jesuits wero recalled, tho convents re-established, 
&c. Now a different order of things prevails. A 
now code of laws has been drawn up ; the monastio 
order has been wholly suppressed ; and, though tho 
Roman Catholic is tho established religion, others 
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arc tolerated. In 1874, tlic import'? and the exports colour, growing in the axils of the leaves; the pulp 
respectively amounted to £010, SOI and £087, 7-11, purplish red next the shin, hecoming paler towards 
the trade with Great Britain, partly direct and the centre, and there white, soft, suliacid, and of 
partly through Belize, comprising -'ds of the former, a very agreeable flavour. It makes an excellent 
and nearly Jths of the latter. The chief articles preserve. It succeeds in the open air in the south 
imported were cottons, silks, until lens, hardware, of France. — On Borne of the mountains of Brazil 
ironmongery, linens, and jewellery ; and the chief grows a dwarf species of G., called Maraugaha 
articles exported were cochineal, indigo, sugar, hides, (/’. j»jgm<mm), a shrub 1 — 2 feet high, with lruit 
country manufactures, sarsaparilla, and mahogany, about the size of a gooseberry, much sought after 
Formerly, cochineal was the piincipal export, in on account of its delicious flavour, resembling that 
worth more than douhliugall the others put together; of the strawberry. — The Bastaud G of the West 
but of late years, owing to a disease among tho Indies is a species of Eugenia (q. v.). 
cochineal insect, rod. .• has been the staple. GUAXA'CO. See Oajaco. 

GUA'VA (/ViVinm), a genus of trees and shrahs GUAYAQUIL, a term of various application in 
of the natural order Mijrtncar, mostly natives of Ecuador, South America, indicates at once a. river, 


' -:v 


Guava [P/itlinn jmrifn-um) : 
a, lection of fruit. 


its upper course successively as the Garacol and 
Babahoyo. — 2. Tho hay which receives the river, 
stretches in S. lat. between 2 s and 4°, and in V. long, 
between SO’ and SI”. It receives also the Battle 
and the Tninbez. — 8. The department extends ftom 
the l'acilic on the west to the departments of Quito 
niul A'-snay on tho east, comprising a much wider 
licit of low and level land than is generally found 
further to the south, between tho Andes and tho 
sea. — I. The city, the capital of the department, 
stands on the right hank ol the river, at the distance 
of -ll) miles from its mouth. It is divided into two 
parts, the old and the new. Tho houses are mostly 
of wood ; the principal are the cathedral, the two 
hospitals, and the two colleges, the last of which 
have faculties of theology, philosophy, and law. 
(!. i»ns testes the best, perhapi the only really good 
harbour on the l’acilic shores of South America, tho 
naturally deep channel being aided by a tide which 
Hirnetunei rises and falls 21 feet. Occupying .such 
a position, and being in lat. 2’ 11' S., the place is 
nets ssarily unhealthy. Still it has a population of 
2.J.OOO, and carries on an extensive trade. In 1S7JS 
(besides the steam-packets), 12S vessels, of 118,0,81 


n, irctlen of fruit. | tons, entered, and IIS, of 110,1102 tons, cleared the 

port. In 1S70 the imports amounted to £700, 800, 
low tree of 7- 20 feet, with numerous Inanities exports to £7S8,000. In ISO!), the imports 

ohtu-e smooth leave i 2 8 Itiehes long, and fragrant £'10.8,200; the exports, £.*>01,800. In 1874 

white flowers on Miht.u-v axillary (talks. It is said ” ,c exports xvero £070,0.88. The chief articles of 
to he a native both of 'the East and West Indu s, in ?P° rt aru cottons (more than a quarter of the 
and is now inntli eultn.it.d in both, it is not woollens, wines, spirits, grocery, soap, &c., 

improbable, liow.-wr, that it was introduced into ,nt * a ' 9 . flour, and linens; and of export, cocoa, 


the Ea-t Indus from Annina, lmt it has 


straw-hats, timber, hark, hides, orchilla, tobacco. 

- :ii_ _ • -l? t i i ' 


1» come fully uaturah-n d. Sir .lames E. Tenm-nt ^w-apariHa, canes, iiidia-iuhher, and coll'ec. 
iaya, it is to he seen m tin- jungle annuel < very GUAY'lt A, Et, the principal sea-port of Venezuela, 

cottage in t'esloii, jt has long been ooeasionally in Mouth America, stands on an open roadstead of 
grown at a Move-plant m Britain. Tin- fruit i's the Caribbean Sea, in lat. 10’ 80’ Is*., and long. 07” 
lat ger than a In ii s i gg, roundish or iddoiig, smooth, V. It has a pop. (1S78) of 0828, and carries on 
y flow; the ruul thin and brittle; the pulp linn, mi extensive trade. In 1S72— 1S78, 177 vessels, of 
lull of bony imN, IK decolour, d. aromatic, and 08,421 tons, entered, and 1GS, of 181,110 tons, cleared 
f.wi i t. The jelly or pu-erve mmle from it is highly the port. Tile imports in 1S72 were £S 10,000 : the 


prineijial imports 


beautiful fruit, with led lle.sh, but not nearly 


GU'BBIO (anc. Jguvinm), the chief town of a 


round, about the size of a walnut, of a fmo claret S00O. 
1*3 


Ifc contains Ecvcial fine public edifices of 
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importance. On the most elevated point of the 
city, where the ancient fortress stood, is the 
ducal palace, so called from having been erected 
and inhabited by the Dukes of Urbino, who 
also Governed Gubbio. The municipal palace is 
a noble old pile of building, erected in 1332 by 
Mattel) <l> Giannollo, a native architect. In the 
palaces Brancaleone and Beni are valuable pictures, 
collections of Etruscan and other antiquities. G. 

J pos*i ssc3 several fine churches, and some excellent 
public establishments for sanitary and educational 
purposes. The most important ancient remains 
I are the ruins of a theatre, supposed to have been 
I destroyed by the Longobards, a temple of Mars, and 
an Eri-uscan sepulchre of great antiquity. At a 
slant distance from G. arc the ruins of the famous 
temple of Jupiter Apcnniuus ; and here, in 1444, 
were discovered the famous Eugubino Tables (q. v.). 

GU’JIEX, a manufacturing town and river-port of 
l’rus-in, in the province of Brandenburg, is charm- 
ingly situated on tlic Ecissc — the banks of which 
are here planted with vines— at its confluence with 
the Lubst, 2S miles soutli-soutli-east of Frankfurt. 
Except its gymnasium, it lias no notable buildings. 
The principal manufactures are woollen goods and 
tobacco. The shipping-trade of tho Ncisse is of 
some importance ; ship-building is also carried on. 
On the neighbouring heights, fruit-trees and lanes 
are cultivated. Tho red wine pi educed hero is 
esteemed one of the finest grown m the eastern 
portion of the kingdom. Pop. (1S71) 21 ,• •123. 

GUDGEOX {Go'iio), a genus of fishes of the 
family having a short dorsal lin, a short 

anal "fin, 'and no slrong'serratcd ray in either, the 
body covered with rather large scales, mid barbules 
at tho angles of the mouth. The Common - G. [<•'■ 
fl uru'lifii ) is abundant in many of the rivers of 
England, particularly in such as have gravelly 
bottoms, and occasional pools and rapids. It seldom 
exceeds eight inches in length ; the depth is not 
one-lifth of the length. The tail is forked. The 
eye is placed high up on tho sido of tho head. Tho 
upper parts are olive brown, spotted with black ; 
the under parts white. Gudgeons swim in shoals. 
They feed on worms, molluscs, and other small 
animals, and are extremely ready to bite at a b.ut, 
which is commonly a small piece of a red worm. 
Great numbers arc often taken oven by young 
anglers, and the readiness with which the G. is lured 
has become proverbial. The G. is much esteemed 
for the table. Many arc taken with casting-nets in 
shallow water, and kept in well-boats till wanted. 
Fishmongers also keep them in tanks, constantly 
supplied with fresh cold water. They thrive well 
in ponds supplied with fresh water by brooks. 

The G. is usually one of tho first objects of 
the juvenile angler’s ambition ; and with a crooked 
pin and thread, with a fragment of a worm for 
bait, tlm angler often imbibes his first love of the 
art while catching Ills first gudgeon. Tho G. is 
very easily captured. Swimming in large shoals at 
the bottom, it watches with incessant industry for 
every trifling matter brought down by tho stream. 
A small red worm is by far tho best bait for tho G. ; 
next to it, perhaps, a maggot or gentle. A small 
hook and a light float arc required. A fragment of 
worm is fixed on the hook, neatness in baiting not 
being a desideratum, for tho same bait, without 
much alteration, will often take ten or a dozen 
gudgeons in succession. The bait should drag or 
trip along tho bottom ; and if there be gudgeons 
about, it will hardly fail to attract them. Ground- 
bait is not required for G. ; but if tho angler will, 
with a largo rako or any other heavy matter, dis- 
turb tho gravel, and rako a clear bright spot, a 


yard iu width, and two or three in length, the 
gudgeons, attracted by the dislodged particles, will 
swarm up to tho spot in great numbers in search 
of food j and thus it is no uncommon thing to take, 
by ono or two Takings, from five or six to ten or 
twelve dozen of gudgeons in ono spot. There is no 
art required in tho angling, as they bite very boldly, 
and the angler can hardly miss catching them. 

GUD1X, jEAN-AxTOlNE-TufiODORE, French land- 
scape and marine painter, was bom at Paris, 15th 
August 1S02, and studied for some time under 
Girodet-Trioson, but soon abandoned the style of 
this artist, and ranked lnmself with the Roman- 
ticists, on the side of Gencault and Delacroix. Ho 
first attracted notice by Ins picture, ‘Brick cn 
Detresse,’ exhibited in 1822. Most of his marino 
pictures appeared at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
Between 1S3S and 1848, G. painted more than 
eighty of such pieces for the Museum of Versailles. 
Since 1855 he has exhibited many new paintings. 

GUE'BRES, GHEBRES, GABRES, GHAVRES 
(Turk. G/uaur or G/iaur), the followers of the ancient 
Persian religion as reformed and consolidated by 
Zerduslit (Zoroaster). This name, Gucbres, which is 
commonly, but against all linguistic laws, derived l 
from the Arabic Kaf ir (a word applied to all non- 1 
Mohammedans, and supposed to have been first 
bestowed upon this sect by their Arabic conquerors 
in the 7th c.), is evidently nothing but an ancient 
proper name taken from some pre-eminent tribe or 
locality, since the Talmud (.1 chain. G3b., Gitt. 17 a. &c.) 
already knows them only by this name (Chelier) ; 
and Origou {Conti a Celt. vi. 291) speaks of Kabirs 
or Persians, asserting that Christianity lias adopted 
nothing from them. They arc also called Aleak 
I’rrcst, or lire- worshippers ; Parsecs, or people of Pars 
or Fais — u <• , Persia ; Madjoos. from their priests 
the Magi ; and by themselves Bck-Din , 4 Those of 
tho excellent belief’; or Mazdaasnan, worshippers 
of Ormu7d. For tho origin, nature, and early his- 
tory of tins religion, see Znno isTnt. Zend-Avesta, 
Sun-ss oleum*. When the Persian empire became 
subject to the Mohammedan rule, tho great mass 
of the inhabitants were converted to the religion 
of Islam. A very small number still clinging to 
tho ancient religion, fled into the wilderness of 
Khorassan, or the island of Hormuz ; but even 
this remnant was for many centuries the victim 
of constant oppression. Mahmoud the Ghiznevide, 
Shall Abbas, and others, are conspicuous by their 
untiring persecution of them ; and the manner in 
which they were held up to general detestation 
is best shewn by the position assigned them in 
most popular Mohammedan tales as sorcerers and 
criminals. At this present moment, there arc, 
according to tho very latest native information, 
about 8009 Guebres scattered over the vast 
dominions of tbeir ancestors, chiefly in Y ezd and 
twenty-four surrounding villages. There arc a few 
at Teheran, a few at Ispahan, at Shiraz, and soino 
at Baku, near tho great naphtha mountain, but all 
dunged in the depths of ignorance, and, with very 
csv exceptions, of poverty. They have a high 
reputation for honour, probity, obedience to tho 
lasv, chastity, and endurance. Another portion, 
after various migrations — svhich arc told at length 
in the Ktssah-i-Sanjan, written by Behram (1599 
A. D.) — reached India, svberc they are nosv settled 
under the namo of Parsecs, chiefly in Bombay, 
svhero they are very numerous, forming a popula- 
tion of nbovc 50,000, or about 8 per cent, of tho 
svholo population. See Pajisees. 

GUELDER ROSE, or GUELDRES ROSE, a 
cultivated variety of the Water-Elder ( Viburnum 
Opulits— seo Viburnum), in svhich tho flosvers arc 
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all barren, and instead of forming flat cymes, as in 
tbe wild plant, form mucb larger globose corymbs. 
It is sometimes called tbe Snow-bail Thee. When 
abounding in flowers, it is a very ornamental shrub, 
and is therefore very often planted. 

GUE'LDERLAKD. See Geldeeland. 

GUE'LPHIC ORDER, an order of knighthood 
for Hanover, instituted by George IV., when Prince 
Regent, on the 12th August 1815. It is both a mili- 
tary and civil order, unlimited in number, and con- 
sisted originally of three classos — Knights Grand 
Cross, Commanders, and Knights — to which the 
revised statutes of 1841 havo added another class of 
simple members. The Grand Mastership is vested 
in the crown of Hanover. The badge of the order is 
a gold cross, surmounted by the ifanoverian crown 
—between each division of the cross is a lion passant 
gardant. In the centre is the horse courant of 
Hanover, surrounded by a blue circle, and the motto, 
jVec ctspcra temnt. 

GTJELPHS AND GHIBELLINES, the names 
of two great parties, the conflict of which may 
almost bo said to make up the history of Italy and 
Germany from the 11th till the 14th century. The 
origin of theso names was formerly the subject of 
much speculation ; but antiquarians arc now agreed 
in tracing them respectively to the two families, 
"Waiblinger and Wolf, which, in the 12th c., were 
at tlio head of two rival parties in the German 
empire, and whose feuds came to bo identified 
historically with the respccti ve principles for which 
theso parties contended. The actual origin of the 
assumption of the names is commonly fixed at the 
great battle of Veinsberg, in Suabia, 1140 A.D., in 
which tho two rival claimants for the empire, 
Conrad of Hohenstaufen, Duke of Franconia, and 
Henry the Lion, of the House of Wolf, Duke of 
Saxony, rallied their followers by the respective 
war-cries, ‘ Hie Waiblingon ! ’ ‘ Hie Wolf ! ’ but it 
is certain that the names wore in use from an earlier 
date, although, probably, rather as representing tho 
family feud, than tho political principles which the 
two families afterwards severally supported. As 
the chief theatre of the conflict of these parties was 
Italy, the original names took tho Italian form of 
Gltibcllini and GueJji.. Tho former may, in general, 
be described as the supporters of the imperial 
authority in Italy, tho latter, as tho opponents of 
tho emperors ; and as the opposition to imperial 
authority in Italy arose from two distinct parties, 
which, for the most part, made common cause with 
each other — from tho church, which asserted its 
own spiritual independence, and from the minor 
principalities and free cities, which maintained their 
provincial or municipal rights and liberties — the 
history of tho struggle is involved in much con- 
fusion, and is variously related, and its merits 
variously appreciated, according to the point of view 
from which it is regarded. To the churchman, it is 
tho strugglo of tho church against the state; to 
the friend of popular principles, it is the conflict of 
liberty against absolutism and centralisation. The 
same individual — as, for example, the poet Danto 
— is found to chango sides in the struggle. For 
the most part, however, the interests of the church 
in these medieval contests, although regarded by 
Protestants as excessivo in degree, must bo con- 
fessed to bavo fallen in with the claims of political 
and personal freedom. Five great crises in the 
strife of tho Guelph and Ghibcllino parties arc 
commonly noted by historians: under Henry IV., 
in 1055 ; under Henry the Proud, in 1127 ; under 
Henry the Lion, in 1140 ; under Frederick Barbar- 
ossa, in 1159; and in the pontificate of tbe great 
champion of churclxmanship, Innocent IIL The 
no 


cities of Horthem Italy were divided between the two 
parties — Florence, Bologna, Milan, and other cities, 
as a general rule, taking the side of the Guelphs ; 
while Pisa, Verona, and Arezzo, were Ghibelline. The 
great Italian families, in like manner, took opposite 
side3 ; but tbe policy of each family frequently 
varied from one generation to another. In general, 
it may be said that the nobles of the more northern 
provinces of Italy inclined to the Ghibelline side, 
while those of the central and southern provinces 
were Guelph. By degrees, however, especiallv after 
the downfall of the preponderance of the (_ man 
emperors in Italy, the contest ceased to be a rife 
of principles, and. degenerated into a mere struggle 
of rival factions, availing tbemselves of tho prestige 
of ancient names and traditional or hereditary 
prejudices. Even in 1272, Gregory X. could with 
truth reproach tho Italians with their sanguinary 
animosities for the sake of what were but names, 
the meaning of which few of them could understand 
or explain ; and, in tho following century, in 1334, 
Benedict XII. practically disallows altogether the 
reality of the grounds of division between the 
parties, by prescribing, under pain of the consures 
of the church, the further use of those once-stirring 
names, which had long been the rallying words of 
a sanguinary warfare. From the 14th c. we read 
little more of Guelphs or Ghibellines, as actually 
existing parties ; bnt in the sense already explained, 
tho conflict of principles which they represent is 
found in every period of political history. 

GDERA'RA, or GERRARA, a town of Algeria, 
in the district of tho Beni-MVab, stands on the left 
hank of a river called the Zigrliir or Zegerin, in Iat. 
32* 45’ X., long. 5* E., and about 40 miles north-east 
of Ghardaia. It is a walls 4 town, has three gates, 
and is a favourite commercial rendezvous for all tho 
neighbouring tribes, who frequent this place for tho 
purchase or disposal of horses, asses, sheep, ivory, 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, cotton, silk, cutlery, &c. 
The market of G. is supplied chiefly from Tunis 
and Algiers. The pop. is about 12,000. 

GUERCIXO, ‘tbe squint-eyed,’ properly Gian- 
Francesco B-urnimu, a celebrated master of tho 
Bolognese school of painting, was horn in 1590 
at Cento, a pretty town not far from Bologna. 
G. gave early proof of his intuitive love of art, 
l>y sketching with tbe roughest materials on the 
lionse-door a Virgin so full of artistic promise, that 
his father, in spite of the straitened circumstances 
of the family, took immediate measures for training 
the boy’s talents, by securing for him tho best 
tuition in drawing which the place afforded. In 
1G1G he opened an academy at Cento, to which 
pupils flocked from all quarters. Prom 1G19 to 
1G23 he visited different cities of Italy, particularly 
Rome and Venice, to improve himself by tbe study 
of tbe works of other eminent painters. In 1G42 
lie went to live at Bologna, where ho died in 1GGG. 
Some of the early paintings of G. bear perceptible 
traces of his admiration of Caravaggio’s stylo, both 
in their powerful effects of deep colouring and strong 
fidelity to nature, while they much surpass thoso 
of the great realist in dignity and refinement of tone. 
They are deficient, however, in accuracy of design. 
His works, which are too numerous for notice, are 
to be found in tbe galleries of Rome, Bologna, Parma, 
Modena, Perugia, and Paris. His master-pieces aro 
considered to be the fresco of ‘ Aurora,’ which decor- 
ates the ceiling of one of tho casinos of the Roman 
villa Ludovisi ; the famous ‘ Persian Sibyl,’ and 
‘ Saint Petronilla,’ both in tho Capitoline Gallery 
at Rome. At Cento, the artist’s house, Casa di 
Guercino, is carefully preserved, with its fine paint- 
ings and fresco decorations, and is the chief object 
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of interest to tTioso who visit the place. Tlio church 
of Cento also contains several fine works of this 
master, vim had an intense love for his birth-place. 

GUERICKE, Orro vox, a celebrated physicist, 

, bora at Magdeburg, in Prussian Saxony, 2Utli 
November 1C02. His personal history contains 
nothing of interest. As a natural philosopher, he is 
chiefly known by his discoveries regarding the native 
and effects of air. The experiments of Galileo, and 
Pascal on the weight of air led G. to attempt the 
creation of a vacuum. His first experiment was 
made by filling a stout barrel with water, and then 
pumping out the water ; but it was found that no ■ 
sooner was a vacuum produced in the barrel than ' 
the air forced its way through. He now took a 
globe of copper, with an opening at the bottom into 
which a pump was fitted, provided with a stop- 
cock, and to his astonishment found that the pump 
extracted the air quite as well as the water ; then, 
on opening the cock, the air was heard rushing in 
with a whistling noise. This, the first air-pump, 
was invented about 1G50. G.’s invention soon 
became famous, and in 1G54 be was summoned to 
tbe presence of the Emperor Ferdinand IIL of 
Germany at Batisbon, at which time be made the 
famous experiment commonly lenown as tbe Mag- 
deburg Hemispheres (q. v.). He died at Hamburg, 
11th May 1GSG. 

GUERIN, Prcr.nn Nap.cisse, Babon, one of tho 
most eminent historical painters of tho French 
classic school, was horn at Paris, 13th May 1774, 
and first attracted notice hy Ids ‘ Corps do Brutus 
rapporto il Rome’ (17DG). Some of his pieces arc 
regarded as master-pieces of the French classic school. 
Tho few portraits executed hy G. are admirable. 
Among others may be mentioned one of Henri 
do la Roche-Jacquelin storming an intrenchment. 
In 1829 ho was raised to tho rank of baron, and 
died at Rome, lGtli July 1833- Purity of design, 
dignity of style, taste in grouping, and harmony of 
colour will bo generally conceded to G., hut tho 
coldness which marks the classic school of painters 
is as visible in him as in others. 

GUERITE, a small loopholcd turret in tho wall 
of a fortress, from which a sentry may command a 
view and fire over the ditch. 

GUE'RNSEY, tho second in size of tho Channel 
Islands (q. v.), is situated in lat. between 49° 24' and 
49’ 30' K., and in long, between 2’ 33' and 2’ 41' W. ; 
is distant G9 miles south-east from Start Point, in 
the south of Devonsiiiro — the nearest point of tho 
English coast ; and is about 4G miles south- wc-sb 
from Cherbourg, in France. Its length is 9 miles, 
its greatest breadth about G, and its circumference 
31 miles. In 1S71 it had a population of 30,593. 
Tho coast is of difficult approach, owing to the 
number of rooks and tho rapidity of currents around 
tho island. Tho northern part ,o£ the island is 
flat, tlie southern more elevated, hut intersected by 
deep valleys and glens, and with a lofty and abrupt 
coast. St Peter’s, on the south-east coast of the 
island, is the only town. For particulars about the 
climate, soil, productions, trade, &c., see Jersey. 

GUERRAZZI, F. D., a patriotic Italian states- 
man and brilliant writer, was bom at Leghorn in 
1805, and, educated for tho legal profession, won 
a great reputation among his countrymen by liis 
political fictions, which are said to have exercised 
an immenso influence on contemporary Italian 
events by their exalted strain of patriotic enthu- 
siasm and abhorrence of despotism. G.’s own words 
are, ‘he wrote a hook when impotent to fight a 
battle.’ On tbe evo of the definite breach between 
the people and the GrandDuko of Tuscany, in 1849, 
G. was induced to accept offico in the ministry. 


On tho flight of the Grand Duke, he waB proclaimed 
member of tho provisional government, and subse- 
quently dictator. During this crisis of the state he 
energetically refused his adhesion to ‘ tho substi- 
tution of republicanism for monarchy j’.and pre- 
served tbe strict autonomy of Tuscany until tbe 
return of tbe Grand Ducal rule, when be was imme- 
diately seized and imprisoned on tbe grounds of 
haring neglected duo measures of repression when 
the revolution first gathered strength during his 
ministry. His defence, entitled Apologia della vita 
Pohtica di F. D. Qnerrazzi, or ‘Justification of the 
Political Career of F. D. Guerrazzi,’ is a master- 
| piece. After an imprisonment of three years, ho 
was condemned for life to the galleys, but was sub- 
sequently permitted to select Corsica as tbe refuge 
of liis perpetual banishment. Restored to liberty 
and action by later events, G. sat in the parliament 
of Turin in 18G2 and 18G5. He died in Sept. 1873. 

His chief works of fiction are L'Assedio di Firenze 
(the Siege of Florence), a magnificent historical 
novel, treating of the downfall of tho republic of 
Florence; La Battaglia di Bencvento, remarkable for 
exquisite expression and beautiful poetic imagery; 
Beatrice Cenci; Isabella Orsini ; L’Asino; and 
various other writings, which have run through 
innumerable editions and translations. 

GUERRI'LLAS (diminutive of Sp. guerra, ‘war,’ 
literally ‘petty’ or ‘partisan wars,’ or ‘partisan 
warriors’), tho name given in Spain to the armed 
bands, composed of peasants and shepherds, who, 
on occasion of foreign invasion or civil wars, carry 
on an irregular warfare on their own account. From 
ISOS to 1814 they were regidarly organised against 
the French, and being favoured by tho character 
of the country, were successful on many occasions, 
especially at the commencement of tho war, under 
Empecinado, tho Pastor Merino, Mina, and other 
leaders. Tho country itself suffered from tho 
guerrillas, who revenged political treachery, or oven 
tho haro suspicion of it, by fearful devastations. 
Many of them, particularly Mina’s band, joined 
Wellington, and after having undergone a course 
of discipline, rendered signal service as regular 
troops. In all tbe recent civil wars of Spain, tbe 
guerrillas, especially those of the Basque provinces, 
acted a prominent part on the Carhst side. 

GUESCLIN, Beiv.ii and du, Count of Longuo- 
rillc, Constabfo of France, the most eminent French 
general of tho 14th c., was bom of an ancient family 
in tho district of Rennes, sometime between 1314 
and 1320. As a hoy, ho was remarkably dull, and 
could nover ho taught either to read or write, but 
cxliibited a passion for military exercises. In liis 
17th year bo boro away the prize at a tournament 
at Rennes, and from this time was always suc- 
cessfid in sucli encounters. In tho contests between 
Charles do Blois and Jean do Montfort for tho 
dukedom of Brittany, ho took part with tho former. 
After King John had been taken prisoner by 
tho Black Prince at tho battle of Poitiers, in 135G, 
G. rendered important services to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Charles V. Ho took Melun and several 
other fortified towns, freed tbe Seino from tbe 
English, and on Charles’s accession to tlie tln one, in 
13G4, was created governor of Pontorsou. In May 
of tlie same year ho gained tho battle of Coclierel, 
and was rewarded by tho title of Count of Longuc- 
rille and Marshal of Normandy. On the 29th 
September ho was defeated and taken prisoner 
by tho English, under Sir John Chandos, at tho 
battle of Auray, but liberated on payment of a 
ransom of 100,000 livres, paid hy the lung, tho 
pope, and several other princes. Ho now supported 
Henry, Count of Trastamare, against Pedro tho 
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Cruel, king of Castile, but -was defeated and taken 
prisoner by tho Black Prince. Being again ran* 
somed on payment of a large sum, to which even 
the enemy contributed from feelings of respect, G. 
renewed the contest, and in 13G9 defeated and slow 
Pedro, and placed the crown of Castile on the head 
of Henry of Trastamare. As an acknowledgment of 
bis services, Henry created G. Count of Burgos, 
Duko of Molina, and Constable of Castile. Ho was, 
however, soon recalled by Charles V. of France, at 
thnttimo hard pressed by tho English, and raised by 
that monarch to the dignity of Constable of France. 
In the year 1370, G. opened I 113 campaigns against 
tho English, and in a short timo tho whole of their 
possessions were in tho hands of the French, with 
the exception of a few fortified towns. Wliilo 
assisting liis friend Sanccrro in the siege of Chftteau- 
ncuf do Rnndon, in Languedoc, G. was taken ill, 
and died July 3, 1380. Charles V. caused liim to 
bo interred with great pomp besido lus own btirial- 
vaidt at St Denys. — Compare Guyard do Bomlle, 
HUtoire dr Brrtraiul du i/ueirhn (Paris, 1707). 

GUEUX, or ‘ The Bi:ogaji.s.’ See Si’rr , Vol. X. 

GUGLIELMI, Pjkiiio, a celebrated musician 
and composer, was born at M.e-ss <li Carrara in 
1727. From his father, who w as MoiJro di ('apprlla 
in the ducal chapel of Modena, lie acquired tho 
elements of music. 1 m tir-t opera, mtiiposul at tho 
age of 28, was pi rfnnui d at Turin, and was greeted 
w ith enthusiasm. I‘n \ u>us to -t tting out on a con- 
tinental tour lie WMtsd the duet eitn s of Ital}', and 
was cvcrywbtie Miicisstul. Aftir a re.sidcneu of 
some months at Ilnsdeu, Vu nna, and various other 
towns, G. passed over to Loudon, where he remained 
live years, assiduously mgagnl m composition. At 
tho ago of 50 he it turned to Naples with the 
double prestige of great tame and wi altli. In 1793, 
I’opo Puis VI. appointed lutn Marttro di Capprlta 
at St Peter’s, anil from that time Ins otheial duties 
seem completely to have engrossed lum. lie dies! 
at Koine in 1801. The thar.utvnstios of Ins stylo 
are pre-eminently simplicity, purity, and precision, 
nnel tliesu qualities he uuxoiably eii mantled from 
the exponents of lus inspiration — ‘Sing nvj music 
ntiel not i/nitr* 1 ’ Ills best known opeias are- La 
Clemenza di Tito; Arta«> rs- ; La Jjtdvnc; Bnca c 
Lnvinia ; La J lorte di Olojirne; fhlmra c $i-scra ; 
and tho comic operas La Vxrtwan di Mrnielltna : I 
due Qcmclk; La Srrra I nnnnwratii ; La Bastorilla 
Xvbdc; La Jktta l'< smtrtr>. 

GUIA'KA, Bliliisit (l’r. L'mianr, Sp. (iiininma. 
Port. Guianna), a mi turn of the extensive tract 
forming the north-i astern portion of South America, 
lying between 8' 10 A. and 3' 80 S, and bctvvien 
the meridians of .10 and US’ W. The greatest 
length of tins tract, from Cape North to the eon- 
lluenco of the nvir Xie with the river Xegm, 
is calculated at 1090 miles, its gieatest breaeltli, 
between l’mita Banina, at the embeiueliure of the 
river OrmiK’o, and the eonllueiiee of the river 
Negro with the river Amazon, at 710 miles. It 
is at present pnhtually divided into Venezuelan, 
British, Dutch, Fruieli, and Brazilian Guiana. The 
name G. is usually supposed to have been applied 
by the Dutch to the whole eountry from the name 
of a small river Wai-im, a tributary of the Orinoco, 
on which stauels a small town, called Guayana 
Vicijn. 

Thu limits of tho British possessions have never 
yet been accurately determined. If wo adopt tho 
idea of Sir Kobcrt Schomburgk, the latest authority 
upon the suhjcc f and assume the natural indications 
to be the proper guide to the geographical bound- 
aries, we shall include all tho regions drained by 
tho watcra falling into tho river Esscquibo; and 
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taking the river Corontyn as the acknowledged lino 
of demarcation between British and Dutch G., we 
arrive at an area of 7C.000 square miles, a territory 
much larger than England and Wales. If, on tho 
other hand, the claims of the Venezuelan and Bra- 
zilian governments respectively are to he admitted, 
tho British portion will be reduced to something 
above 12,000 miles, and become tbo smallest of the 
European colonies in this region. 

Tile coast-lino of tbo British territory consists of 
an alluvial flat, composed of a blue clay impregnated 
with, marine salts, and mixed with decayed veget- 
able matter, which, in its decomposed state, forms a 
rich and highly productive soil. Tho inland depth 
of this fertile coast varies from ten to forty miles, 
where it is bounded by a range of sand-hills, varying 
in height from 30 to 120 feet. In the fifth parallel 
X. lat. occurs a chain of mountains composed of 
granite, gneiss, and trappean rocks, with their various 
modifications, and it has been conjectured that it 
was the ancient boundary of the Atlantic Ocean. 
A peculiar feature of tlie interior is tbo savannas 
extending between tlie rivers Dcmcrara and Cor- 
entyn, and at tbo river Bcrbicc closely approach- 
ing the sea-shore. There is another series of such 
savannas further inland, and the geological struc- 
ture of the region indicates that it was once the bed 
of an inland lake, which, by some great elemental 
disturbance, burst its barriers, and forced for its 
waters a passage to the Atlantic. This supposition 
may throw light upon the origin of the tradition of 
the White Sea and the city of tho gold-besprinkled 
Manoa, which inflamed the ardour of tlie chivalric 
Kaleigli, and led him to tho pursuit of those dis- 
coveries by which his name has been immortalised. 

Tho fluvial system of British G. consists mainly 
of four great and seven smaller streams, the whole 
of tho first named and six of tho latter pouring 
their waters directly into tho Atlantic. The four 
great rivers are tho Esscqnibo (q. v.), the Demcrara 
(u. v.), the Bcrbicc (q. v.), and the Corcntyn (q. v,). 
The smaller streams are tho Fomcrnon, the Moruca, 
and tho Wni-ini, between the Orinoco and the 
Essequiho ; the Mahaica, the Mnhaicony, and the 
Alianv, between tho Dcmcrara and the Bcrbicc; 
and the Canjc, which joins the latter immediately 
before it falls into tho ocean. In addition to tbo 
foregoing, there arc numerous ‘creeks of considcrablo 
si/c, formed by tlie surplus waters of the savannas 
behind tho sca-coast. 

All these streams are continually bringing down 
quantities of detritus ; tlie coast outline is conse- 
quently undergoing perpetual changes: in one place, 
the drainage of tlio estates is blocked up by banks 
of drift mud ; in another, incessant exertion is 
required to repel tlie encroachments of the sea. 

Climate. — The climate of G. is genial and equable, 
and for a tropical country comparatively healthy. 
The thermometer ranges from 90’ to 7 o’ F., tho 
mean temperature being S1°'22G. The barometric 
pressure— highest, 30-03 in. ; lowest, 29-74 ; mean, 
29'91G ; average rainfall at Georgetown, 100 '50 in. 

Jlislonj . — Whether Christopher Columbus himself 
over actually landed on the shores of G. seems not 
to be positively ascertained. It is, however, certain 
that the Spaniards must have settled in tho neigh- 
bouring countries early in tlie lGtli c., as in 1580, 
when the Dutch began to establish themselves on 
tho banks of the Bomeroon and other rivers, they 
wero speedily driven out by tbo Spaniards, nor 
was it until 1002 that they succeeded in obtaining 
a footing on tbo river Essequiho. During tbo 
17tli and tbo early part of tlie 18th centuries, tho 
Dutch were frequently harassed by incursions of 
the French and by internal insurrections : three 
distinct colonics were constituted, until, in 1789, 
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those of Essequibo and Demerara "were united. 
Berbiee remained a separate colony until 1S31, 
when the three were constituted into the colony of 
Brtisb G., consisting of the counties of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbiee. 

Towards the close of the ISth c., the feelings of 
theinhabitants had become strongly influenced by a 
desire to place themselves under British sovereignty, 
and in 1796 effect was given to that desire bj> 
the cession of the colonies to an expedition under 
Major-general Whyte. At the peace of Amiens, in 
1S02, however, the colonies were restored to the 
then * Batavian republic,’ to be again surrendered to 
Great Britain in 1803, which was finally confirmed 
at the peace of 1814. 

Government . — The political constitution of the 
colony has undergone but little modification since 
its affairs were administered by the Dutch. It 
retains peculiarities which distinguish it from that 
of any other colonial dependency; the principal 
variations introduced have been the division of 
the colony into electoral districts; a new defini- 
tion of the qualification for holding the electoral 
franchise, and open instead of secret voting. The 
electors return members of two distinct bodies ; 
one is termed the ‘college of electors,’ seven in 
number, who hold office for life, unless they quit 
the colony; the special function of this body will 
bo explained hereafter. The other elected body is 
termed the ‘ college of financial representatives,’ 
and consists of six members. The legislative body 
comprises ten members, five of whom, including 
the governor, who personally presides over it3 
deliberations, are nominated by the crown, and 
hold office under it, the remaining five are chosen 
as vacancies occur by the existing mejnbers of 
the court from a double nomination sent up by 
the college of electors above described. Once in 
each year, what is called the ‘ combined court ’ 
holds a session for the purpose of agreeing upon 
the annual expenditure, and determining the nature 
and amount of the taxes to be levied. This court, 
which is also presided over by the governor in 
person, consists of the court of policy ‘ combined’ 
with the college of financial representatives, and 
its legislative functions are confined to passing the 
annual tax ordinance. Practically, in the legislative 
body, or court of policy, the governor is able to 
carry any measure he desires, possessing, as he con- 
stitutionally does, a double vote; but it is hardly 
necessary to 1 add that this power has been very 
sparingly resorted to, and the same may be said of 
the power of vetoing any proposition brought for- 
ward either in that or the combined court, should 
he deem it objectionable. The direct responsibility 
of the governor to the crown for any and all of liis 
acts, has been found in practice an ample safe- 
guard against any abuse of these large prerogative 
powers. Another privilege reserved to the governor 
is that of originating all money votes ; and while 
the majority in the combined court may reduce, 
chey are prohibited from increasing the amount of 
any item of the public expenditure as annually 
settled. 

The judicial system of the colony continued until 
a comparatively recent period, to be as it was estab- 
lished by the Dutch ; and the Boman code is still 
the basis of the administration of justice in civil 
matters. Trial by jury in such cases, at the option 
of cither party, was introduced in 1844; and in 
criminal cases, trial by jury was established by law 
in 184G, and the English criminal code was adopted 
as the law of the colony. 

Besides the supreme and inferior courts, presided 
over by judges, there are police and stipendiary 
magistrates in each town and district, with the 


ordinary powers of summary jurisdiction ; a jail in 
each county, and a penal settlement for the more 
heinous classes of criminals, situated on the banks 
of the river Massaruni, about 70 miles from George- 
town. The stipendiary police consists of about 
300 men, and there is a strong body of rural 
constables throughout the colony, consisting usually 
of the most trustworthy men on the estates, and 
in the ■villages, without distinction of races. 

There are but two towns, properly so called, in 
the colony — Georgetown (q. v.) and New Amster- 
dam (q. v.). 

The cultivated portion of the colony is confined 
to the sea-coast, and to a short distance up each of 
the rivers Berbiee and Demerara. The estates were 
laid out by the Dutch in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram as nearly as circumstances would permit, and 
the staples were sugar, rum, and molasses, cotton 
and coffee. In 1747, two schooners sufficed to carry 
to Europe the crop of 559 half-hogsheads of sugar; 
in 1752, the culture of cotton and coffee commenced. 
Immediately after the conquest by the British in 
1796, a great impetus was given to agricultural 
operations ; since that period the fluctuations, 
arising from various causes at different times, havo 
been considerable, of which some idea may bo per- 
haps arrived at by glancing at the gradual decreaso 
of the numbers of estates in cultivation. In 1831, 
there were altogether 322 ; thirty years later there 
were not more than ICO. Cotton and coffee have 
ceased to be exported ; the former is not cultivated, 
the latter to a very trifling extent. All available 
resources have been concentrated upon the produc- 
tion of sugar and rum ; molasses have much dimin- 
ished in quantity, owing to the improvement in the 
manufacture of sugar. By the introduction of im- 
proved machinery, and an accession of labour by 
means of immigration, the produce of many estates 
has been increased from 50 to 100 per cent. The 
timber-trade has become of importance, and for 
this the colony is mainly indebted to the interest 
excited in its natural resources by the Great Exhi- 
bitions at London in 1851, and Paris in 1855, at 
which much Guiana produce was exhibited, 

It has been ascertained that the population of 
the colony in the year 1874 amounted to 218,909, 
inclusive of the aborigines and the troops in 
garrison. As the increase since 1851 is more than 
accounted for by; the net results of immigration 
during that period, it seems to follow that the 
Creole population has rather receded than advanced 
— a circumstance which, especially as it is believed 
to be borne out by the experience of some of the 
smaller "West India insular colonies where immigra- 
tion has had little or no influence, is matter of 
serious concern. It is, however, to be remembered, 
that in the interval the colony has been visited by 
epidemic cholera and small-pox, both extensively 
fatal, especially to the aged and the young. 

The population is of a diversified character ; the 
aboriginal Indians, who, rapidly becoming extinct, 
are supposed to number from 7000 to 10,000, within 
the British territory ; the Creole negro ; the mixed 
race ; the immigrants from Madeira, from the East 
Indies, and from China ; with a sprinkling of 
Europeans, chiefly British, French, and Dutch. 
The immigrants of all races introduced from 1871 
to 1S74 inclusive, were 27,810. On the 31st Dec. 
1874, there were 34,360 Indian coolies under inden- 
ture ; and 14,653 working as ordinary labourers on 
the estates ; 14,833, not indentured, being otherwise 
employed. 

For ecclesiastical purposes, the colony is divided 
into 17 parishes, of which seven belong exclusively 
to the Church of Scotland, and eight exclusively to 
the Church of England, while Georgetown, in Demo- 
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rara, and New Amsterdam, Berhice, have ministers 
of each church appointed to them. The ministers 
of both churches, with those of the Iioman Catholic 
Church and the Wesleyan Church, are maintained 
by salaries from the Colonial Treasury, secured by 
law for a term of years. There arc also independent 
missionaries scattered throughout the colon}’, who 
aro supported exclusively by the voluntary contri- 
butions of their flocks. In 1S74, the charge for 
religion amounted to £19,5(53, 193. Old. In the 
same year, public education cost £19,525, 18s. Id., 
and was reported by the inspector to be in an 
unsatisfactory state. 

The position of this important dependency may 
bo described as ono of advancing prosperity ; but 
until a more ample supply of available labour 
induces a greater influx of capital, it cannot be 
asserted that its condition is positively satisfactory. 
Like the other sugar-producing colonics of Great 
Britain, it has had to strngglo against great diffi- 
culties — partly, at least, arising from imperial legis- 
lation ; and it lias still to contend with an expensive 
system of recruiting the deficient labour-market 
from distant regions. 

The statistics of the years 1SG1 and 1874 shew 
tho steady progress of tho colony. In 18(51, the 
revenuo was £301,71)1 ; tho expenditure, £325,032 ; 
in 1S74 they were respectively £503,790, 2s. 5iL, 
and £G13,79S, 15s. lod. The public debt has de- 
creased from £575.199 to £317,2(51, 4s 10d., with 
ample security. In lbtil, tin imports were valued 
at £1,339,713: in 1874, £1,873.219, 9s. In theso 
two years, the exports were valued at £1,583,619 
and £2,"G1,S37. Sugar, rum, and molasses are tho 
chief exports, and in 1S74 had a value of a 2.579.24G. 
The trade in valuable native woods— chiefly green- 
heart — is enlarging, being, in 1871, worth £51900, 
and in 1S74, £32,418. The imports consist mainly 
of flour, dried salt lish, rice, malt liquor, brandy, 
machinery, oils, lumber, pork, ami manufactured 
goods. Tlioro aro 124 sugar estates. Go plantain 
(provision) estates, 78 cattle farms, 1G coffee aud 9 
cocoa-nut estates. In 187 1, there were exported 
908, S87 hogsheads of sugar, 270, GOG puncheons of 
rum, and 179,(525 puncheons of molasses During 
the same year, 7G15 immigrants irorn the East and 
West Indies were added to the coolie population. 
The criminal statistics lor 1874 shew a largo 
amount of crime. Out of a population of 218,909, 
tlioro were 39,9G5 apprehensions ami summonses ; 
and of those convicted there were 17 for murder, 
22 for manslaughter, ami 7 tor attempt of murder. 

GUIANA, Dl'tcii, or Sl'KINA’M, lies between 
British and l'Vench Guiana, and is separated from 
the farmer by the Oorentyn, which forms its western 
boundary, while the Marony separates it from tho 
territories of the latter, and constitutes its eastern 
boundnry. To the N. it is bounded by the Atlantic, 
and S. by the Acarai mountain-range, which divides 
it from Brazil. It extends from 2' to G° N. lat., 
and from about 53° to about 57“ W. long., and has 
an area of 45,000 square miles, l'op. (1st Jan. Ib75) 
51,S34, of whom 713 were Europeans, 401 Chinese, 
and 30S5 Id Imli in cooln s. The births (in 1874) 
were 15 IS ; the deaths, .'l.lli I. 

Although tho physical character, climate, ami 
productions aro very nearly the same as those of 
British Guiana (q. v.), the natural advantages of tho 
colony aro not so fully developed, and m tho hilly 
districts in the interior and south, which aro held 
by the .Maroons, or runaway slaves, tho lands aro 
wholly uncultivated. The rivers all fall into tho 
Atlantic, and tho most considerable is the .Surinam, 
which has a course of nearly 300 miles, hut is not 
navigable for large ships many miles above Para- 
maribo (q. v.), tho capital, which is built about 10 


miles from its moutb. Dutch laws arc in force, 
and tho coinage, weights, and measures of the 
mother-country arc generally used. The govern- 
ment of the colony is administered by a governor- 
general (nominated by tbo king of the Netherlands) 
and a general council of native freeholders. All 
religions arc tolerated, and the Jews have syna- 
gogues in different parts of the colony. Tho 
Moravian missionaries serve 194 plantations, and 
had, in 1875, 23,570 persons enrolled. 

Tho principal exports are sugar, coffee, cacao, 
rum, molasses, many sorts of valuable wood, gums, 
balsams, and drugs. In 1874, the goods imported 
wore valued at £303,781, and the exports at £21S,0G7. 
Cleared inward, 20-1 vessels measuring 20,472 tons j 
outward, 212, with a tonnage of 27,593. Among 
tbo exports were 24,135,503 lbs. sugar, 2,435,483 lbs. 
cacao, 127,400 lbs. cotton, 57,519 lbs. quassia-wood, 
1029 lbs. coffee, 201,7S0 gallons of rum, and 273,159 
gallons of molasses. 

There were in all 290 plantations with about 
30,000 acres in cultivation. The chief product is 
sugar; then, in order, cacao, cotton, coffee. Tho 
live-stoclc were 3515 head of cattle, 20S horses, S2 
mules, 230 asses, 1134 sheep, 422 goats, and 1733 
swine. The rovenuc (1874) amounted to £101, 9S4, 
and tho expenditure to tho Bame. The letters by 
mail were 39,114 ; newspapers and circulars, 39,551. 
A bill for tbo emancipation of tbo slaves was passed 
Stli August 1SG2, and came into force 1st July 18G3. 
Tho compensation given was £25 for each slave. 

Tho Dutch, who were the first European settlers 
in G., organised trading stations on tho coast as 
early as the year 15S0, from which period till 1790, 
when Demerara and Esscquibo fell into the hands 
of tho English, they retained possession of most of 
Guiana. The present limits of Dutch G. were 
settled by tho Congress of Vienna. 

GUIANA, Fr.Excn, includes tho districts lying 
between 2’ and G° N. lat., and 514° and 54,j° TV. long., 
and is bonnded on tho N. by the Atlantic ; on the 
W. by tho Marony Bivcr, which separates it from 
Dutch Guiana, and by tho little-known districts 
lying beyond tho Rio-Branco ; and on tbo S. and 
E. by tho river Oyapock and tho range of tho 
Tnmucumaquo Mountains, which separate it from 
the empire of Brazil. Tho area, according to tho 
best French authorities (Block, &c-), is IS, 000 square 
leagues, but tlio boundary-lino of French G. is not 
well defined, and lias long been a subject of discus- 
sion with tho Brazilian and Dutch governments. 
Pop. (1S72) 24,171. In addition to the continental 
districts, French G. comprises several islands in 
tho immediato vicinity of tho coast, the principal of 
which are Cayenne, in which is situated tlio capital 
of tho same name, Lo Grand Counetablc, and Le 
Petit Conni} table. The country is divided into 
high-lands aud low-landB, the former of which 
commence at the first cataracts of tho rivers, and 
gradually incrcaso in height towards tho central 
districts, which they traverse in a granite mountain- 
ran-e, which nowhere exceeds an elevation of 1000 
feet The low alluvial lands, which extend from 
the cataracts to tho Atlantic, aro at present mostly 
covered with vast forests, but tho soil is well 
adapted to the cultivation both of grain of every 
kind, and all the products of tropical vegetation. 
Among tho 20 navigable streams or rivers, the 
principal aro tho Marony, lying to the west, and tho 
Oyapock to the east of Cayenne, tho navigation of 
which is rendered difficult from the numerous catar- 
acts aud rapids by which they aro obstructed. Tho 
overflowing of the rivers gives rise at various points 
in lower French G. to swamps or marshy savannas, 
which aro covered with forests of mango-trees and 
palms, wbilo in other parts lakes are formed, the 
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, most extensive of which arc those of Mapecucu, 
Macari, and Mapa. 

French G. has a rainy season, which lasts with 
rliort intermissions from November to June; and 
tho heat is less oppressive than in most places in 
the 'West Indies, in consequence of the influenco 
of the trade-winds, which bring with them tho 
temperate moisture of the Atlantic. The thermo- 
meter seldom rises above SO’ or falls below 75’. 

The chief products and exports are choice woods 
for ornamental purposes, rice, maize, coffee, cacao, 
sugar, cotton, nutmeg, cloves, and pepper. 

French G. or Cayenne, which was first occupied 
by France in 1G33, is now divided into 14 communes 
comprised under the two cantons or districts of 
Cayenne and Sinnamary, and placed under tho com- 
mand of a governor assisted by a privy-council. The 
French budget for 1859 stood charged with the sum 
of 134,300 francs for ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment in Guiana, and 2,000,000 francs for the penal 
settlements at Cayenne. The administration of 
justice is centered in the tribunal or Imperial Court 
at Cayenne, the chief town of the province, and is 
under the jurisdiction of a president, assisted by 
counsel, auditors, and notaries. There are 9 free 
elementary schools in the colony, giving instruction 
to 1100 children, which are under the superintend- 
ence and management of the clergy of the Romish 
Church, of which the majority of the population 
are members, although various forms of faith arc 
tolerated, and supported at the charge of the state. 

In accordance with an imperial decree of 1854, 
Guiana has been made the principal scat of the 
penal cettlements of the mother-country, which 
arc maintained at Cayenne at the national charge. 
All persons sentenced to eight years’ hard labour, 
arc condemned, on the expiration of their sentence, 
to reside for the remainder of their lives in the 
colony, unless when they are specially pardoned, 
in which case they are seldom allowed to return 
to France. Grants of lands, with the restitution of 
civil rights, may be accorded by the local authorities 
as a recompense for good conduct ; but the discipline 
is in all cases severe, and the labour heavy and 
continuous. The mortality among the prisoners is 
believed to be very great, but the French govern- 
ment does not include the death-rate of G. in its 
otherwise very full tables of mortality. 

GUIANA BARK, French, the bark of Porl- 
landia Jtcxandra, also called Goulcria speciosa, a 
tree of the natural order Cinchonacece, with oppo- 
site ovate leaves, and corymbs of very large purple 
flowers, a native of Guiana. The bark is esteemed 
a very powerful febrifuge, and the value of the 
widely laiown medicine, called Warburg's Fever 
Props, is believed to depend mainly upon it. 

GUICCIARDINI, Francesco, au Italian states- 
man and historian, was bora of noble parentage at 
Florence in 14S2. Tho combined studies of law 
and literature engrossed his earliest attention, and 
were cultivated with such signal success, that before 
ho reached' tho age of 23, he was elected professor 
of law by the Signoria of Florence, and acquired, 
at tho same time, a reputation of great skill as a 
legal practitioner. His knowledge of international 
law, and tact in the conduct of public affairs, 
caused him to bo selected in 1512, by the Signoria, 
as ambassador to the court of Ferdinand, king of 
Aragon. ^During a period of two years, he dis- 
charged his diplomatic duties with, consummate 
ability. On his return to Florence, he was received 
with every mark of public approval, and in 1525 
was despatched by the republic to receive at Cortona 
Pope Leo X. This sharp-sighted pontiff at once 
secured G.’b services, and committed to him the 


government of Modena and Reggio, and finally 
of Parma. Clement YIL continued to shower 
dignities on G., and appointed him, with unlimit ed 
powers, governor of the Romagna, and finally of 
Bologna. On the accession of Paul IIL, G. resigned 
all his dignities, and after 18 years of papal service, 
returned to Florence, where Alexander de’ Medici 
had just been thrust on the citizens as their sovereign 
by Charles Y. On the assassination of Alexander, 
G. promoted materially the elevation of Cosmo de 1 
Medici ; but meeting with no Bpecial favour from 
that prince, he ■withdrew from Florence to his villa 
at Arcetri, where he commenced his famous work, 
La Storia iTItalia. He died in 1540, before its 
completion. In 1561, 21 years after his death, 
the first sixteen books of his history were pub- 
lished, and three years later, four additional books 
appeared. The work is considered a standard 
of classical historical writing, independent of its 
value as a minute and faithful record of the period 
it embraces, from 1490 to 1534. A magnificent 
Italian edition was published at Freyburg 1775 — 
1776, four vols. 4to, strictly in accordance with the 
manuscripts deposited in the Magliabecchi library 
at Florence, and another at Pisa, 1819, ten volumes 
8 vo, edited by Rosini. In 1S57 — 1858, there appeared 
at Florence Opere inedite di Francesco Guicciardini, 
comprising a series of aphorisms and discourses on 
tho Florentine Institutions, in the form of dialogue, 
recovered from the MSS. in the family archives. 

GUICOWAR. See Surr, Vol. X. 

• GUIDES, in military affairs, are usually persons 
drawn from the country in which an army is 
encamped. A sufficient body of intelligent men is 
collected at head-quarters, to enable one or more to 
be sent with every detachment of troops which 
leaves the camp. A guide should bo quick of eye, 
experienced in the topography of the country, and, 
above all, faithful As, however, guides must on 
most occasions be drawn from the midst of a hostile 
population, and have probably only a pecuniary 
interest in serving well, their conduct is always 
watched with the utmost jealousy, death being 
awarded as the punishment for the least departure 
from trustworthiness. Any treason or incompetence 
on the part of a guide might involve the most 
disastrous consequences to a whole expedition. In 
tho French army, a considerable corps of cavalry 
and infantry bear the name, but the name only, 
of ‘ guides.’ They were first formed in 1744, as 
a small company of messengers on active service. 
The number was gradually increased until the time 
of Napoleon I., who formed them into a guard 
10,000 strong. 

GUIDO, Alessandro, an Italian poet, was bom 
at Pavia in 1650. Literature and poetry engrossed 
his earliest attention, and to the taste and ability of 
his first pieces, he owed the notice of the Duke of 
Pavia, whose favour he further secured by the talent 
he evinced in setting his verses to fine spirited airs 
of his own composition. In 16S5,. with the sanction 
of the duke, he set out to Rome, where his land 
patron assigned him apartments in tho Farnese 
palace. He was fortunate enough to obtain tho 
friendship of Christina, queen of Sweden, and com- 
posed, at her desire, the pastoral drama of Endimionc, 
the princess condescending to be his fellow-labourer 
in the work. Ho died at Rome in 1717- The dramas 
of G. fail in sweetness and affection, but are inter- 
esting and elevated in sentiment. As a lyrical poet, 
G. ranks very high. 

GUIDO ARETINO, so called from his birth- 
place, Arezzo, was a monk of the Benedictine order, 
and flourished about the year 1030, but neither the 
date of his birth nor death is known. He has tho 
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reputation of "being tlie inventor of musical notation, 
and tho regenerator of music. The circumstances 
which led to G.’s invention arc differently stated ; 
but the most reliable account seems to be, that on one 
occasion while chanting with the monastery choir 
a hymn in honour of St John, he was struck with 
the gradual and regularly ascending tones of the 
opening syllabic sounds of each hemistich, in tho 
three lirst verses : 

Ut queant laxis rc-sonare fibris 

Jlfr-ra gestorum /a-inuli tuorum 

Sol-xo polluti ?a-bii rcatum, &c. 

"With the intuitive foresight of genius, ho instantly, 
we are told, comprehended the fitness of these sounds 
to form a new and perfect system of solfeggio, and 
forthwith proceeded to maturo and systematise this 
idea. On introducing Ins new theory into practice 
among the youthful choristers of the monastery, the 
experiment proved entirely successful. The fame of 
G.’s musical invention drew upon him the attention 
of the pope (John XX.), who invited him to Home. 
G. repaired thither, and obtained a very gratifying 
reception. The popu himself found pleasure in 
becoming a student of the new system, under tho 
guidance of its founder and teacher. Ill health, 
however, compelled G. to return to the pure ami 
bracing climate of Ins birthplace, and, re-entering 
the monastery of I’omposa, lie there tranquilly 
ended his days. G. has h ft n>m« interesting 
writings, explanatory of in-, musical doctrines, \iz., 
tho Microtoffus ; and the At •jum*'nUun Xori Cantus 
invenir/ulL 

GUIDO RKXI, aceh biuted painter of the Bolog- 
nese school, u,h born at Bologna in l/>7«3, and at 
lirst annul at the sombre coarse strength of Cara- 
vaggio’s creations, hut subsequently followed the 
more refined and ideal school of the Caraeei, previous 
to finally striking out a st) le for luia>elf. llis works 
arc extremely numerous, and tho majority reflect a 
sentiment of fervent spiritualism, more character- 
istic of tho devotion of the early Bolognese school, 
than of the later spirit infused by the Caraeei, 
the founders of the modern standard of Bolognese 
art G. was unhappily an infatuated gambler, and 
with tho \ icw of replenishing his oJten-squnndered 
finances, produced with extreme rapidity many 
inferior works undeserving his name. He died in 
1GI2. Amongst his best productions are, ‘The 
Crucifixion of St Peter,' a magnificent work in the 
A atican Museum ; the * t’rueilixiou,’ in tho church 
of St Loronro, m Lurina, Koine; and the famous 
* Portrait of Beatrice ( \ uci,' one of the most inter- 
esting paintings m Koine. The ‘ Aurora’ of (?., on 
the roof of ono of the halls of the Kospigln*'>i 
Palace, is a fresco of world-wide fame, and is con- 
sidered the greatest of lus works. 

GUIDON — The standard borne by regiments of 
light cavalry ; it is bnud at one ciul, nearly 
pointed at the other, and usually of silk. 

GUIENNL, the name of one of the 32 provinces 
into which b ranee, previous to the Revolution, was 
divided. It comprehended the territory now formed 
by the departments of Gnondo, Lot, Dordogne, 
Aveyron and portions of Tam-et-Garonne, and 
Lot-et-Garonne, and formed with Gascony (q. v.) 
•what was originally the country of Aquitanin, of 
which name G. is a corruption. Its earlier history 
is described under Aquitauia (<j. v.). 

GUIGNES, Joseph de, born ut Pontoise, lOtli 
October 1721, acquired a great reputation as an 
orientalist, at a time when tho acquisition of Eastern 
languages was a matter of no small difficulty. 
Chiefly on account of liis thorough knowledge of 
Chinese, ho was appointed interpreter for oriental 


languages in the Biblioth&quo dn Itoi. G. died at 
Pans, 19th March 1800. His great work, L’Hisloire 
G6nCra!c des Huns, Turcs, Mogols, el aulres Tartwcs 
occidentaux, avant et depute J. O. jusqu'A present 
(Paris, 1756 — 175S), is a rare specimen of human 
industry and research, and of which his countrymen 
are justly proud. Do G. also contributed a history 
of Tartary to the new edition of the Bibliothinue 
Orientals of D’Herbelot (1777— 1779).— His son 
CnnfiriEK-LoOTS-JosEra, horn at Paris, August 25, 
1759, was also a very distinguished oriental scholar, 
and published a Chinese Dictionary (Paris, 1813), 
by the orders of Napoleon I. He died at Paris, 
March 9, 1845. 

GTJIJA'R, or GUIXAR, a lake of Central 
America, in the north-west of the state of San 
Salvador, is GO miles in circumference, and encloses 
a large island, which abounds in game, and contains 
tho ruins of what must formerly have been a largo 
town. 

GUILANDI'NA, a gentT3 of shrubs of the natural 
order Lcgnminostc, sub-order Ctcsalpiniecc, haring 
pinnate leaves, and remarkable for the stony hard- 
ness of their seeds, tho coating of which is so 
siheious that they are said even to strike fire witli 
flint. The seeds are nsed for heads and for children’s 
marbles. G. Bomluc is the best known species, and 
is of very wide geographic distribution, although, 
like the rest of the species, growing only in tho 
warm parts of the world. It is called the Bonduc, 
and tho Kidcr Tree, and its seeds, which are often 
thrown ashore on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, 
are called Molucca Beam. The cotyledons arc very 
bitter, and arc much used in India for the cure of 
intermittent fevers. 

C.UI'LDFORD, a market-town, and parliament- 
ary and municipal borough of Englnnd, capital of 
the county of Surrey, is situated in a depression in 
the North Downs, on the navigable river AYcy, 30 
miles south-west of London. Here tho Heading 
and Keigate Branch of the Sonth-Eastem Railway 
crosses the Direct Portsmouth line. Tho town 
consists mainly of one street, running along tho 
steej) east side of the Wcy, crossed here by an 
old bridge of four arches, and is distinguished by 
a remarkable air of order and cleanliness. Its 
streets are rich in quaint old gables, overhanging 
panelled fronts, and long latticed windows. The 
chief buildings aro the castle, a fine ruin, in the 
early Norman style ; Archbishop Abbot’s hospital, 
in which reside a master, 12 brothers, and 8 sisters ; 
the church of the Holy Trinity, with several 
memorable monuments; St Mary’s, an interesting 
specimen of the Transition style, and ono of the 
oldest and most remarkable churches in the county ; 
tlie Grammar School founded l>y Edward VI. ; the 
town hall ; and tho corn-market. A county hall 
and assize court was erected in 1SG2, and a county 
hospital in 1SG3 — 1SGG. G. is now chiefly famous 
for its grain-market, tho ‘Surrey wheats’ being 
celebrated. It lias paper, powder, and corn mills j 
breweries, brick-fields, coach-works, and two iron- 
foundries. G. now returns one member to parlia- 
ment, instead of two, as formerly. Pop. (1S71) 9S01. 

This ancient town is first mentioned by name in 
the will of Alfred the Great, who bequeaths it to 
Ethelwald his nephew. In tho time of the Confessor, 
tho town and manor were included among tho 
demesnes of tho kings of England. Henry II., John, 
and Henry III, frequently resided here. 

GUILDHALL, an important public building in 
London, which may ho regarded as tho town-hall, 
and is tho place of assembly of several courts, as 
tho Court of Common Council, tho Court of Alder- 
men, the Chamberlain’s Court, &e., and a police- 
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court presided over by one of the aldermen. The 
Guildhall of London was formerly situated in 
Aldennansbiuy. The original building was erected 
in 1411, but was almost wholly destroyed by the 
Groat Fire of 1GGG. In 1789 the Guildhall was 
rebuilt in its present form. The hall proper is 153 
feet in length, 48 in breadth, and 55 in height. It 
has been famous, for centuries for the magnificence 
of its civic feasts. The first time it was used for 
this purpose was in 1500 A.D., when Sir John 
Shaw, goldsmith, who had been knighted on the 
field of Bosworth, gave here the first lord-mayor’s 
feast. These feasts had formerly been held, at 
Ewees’s Hall. 

GUILDS (Sax. gildan, to pay). Guilds were 
originally associations of the inhabitants of particu- 
lar towns, for promoting the common interest of the 
fraternity. They are said to be of Saxon origin, but 
unqucstionablysimilar institutions existed at a very 
early period among the southern nations of Europe, 
where they were known by the name of Confrater- 
nities. In England, guilds were in use during the 
Saxon rule, and several records are preserved of the 
purposes of these institutions. The Saxon guilds 
appear to have resembled our modern friendly 
societies. On condition of a certain payment, the 
members were entitled to relief in case of siclcncss, 
and to protection from violence. At a later period, 
guilds were of two kinds, religious and secular. 
Both classes retained, as a general rule, the principle 
of mutual relief to the members in sickness; hut the 
former were established for the performance of 
works of charity, and for the regular observance of 
certain religious services; while the main object of 
the latter was the advancement of the commercial 
interests of the fraternity. In order to the estab- 
lishment of a guild, religious as well as secular, it 
was necessary that it should receivo the sanction 
of the sovereign ; and in the reign of Henry II. 
several guilds were subjected to heavy fines, as 
having been established without that authority. In 
London, there wore a large number of religious 
guilds. In the reign of Bichard II., a guild to the 
honour of St George the martyr, consisting of an 
alderman, master, brothers, and sisters, was estab- 
lished in Norwich ; and here, it may be observed in 
passing, that the term alderman was a name for a 
chief officer or governor in a guild, whence it was 
extended to an officer of a burgh on the extension 
of guilds, as noticed below. It liaving been an 
orderly virtuous society for the space of thirty yearn 
from its erection, King Henry V. confirmed it by 
letters-patent under the Great Seal, made it per- 
petual, and granted it certain privileges and immu- 
nities (Madox, Firma Burgi). In like manner, guilds 
were formed in Bristol, Exeter, and other largo 
towns. These guilds, through the munificence of 
individuals, by degrees amassed considerable wealth. 
By Henry YIH. the property and revenues of these 
religious guilds were seized. aud perpetually vested 
in the crown. 

The most important branch of this subject is 
that of the secular guilds, or, as they were styled 
in the south of Europe, confraternities. These 
institutions were the germ of the modern burghs or 
municipal corporations. They consisted originally 
of the members of some particular trade, united 
for the purposes of mutual assistance in sickness, 
and for maintaining the interests of the trade. 
Thus we have the guild of goldsmiths, of weavers, of 
cordwainers, of patten-makers, of spectacle-makers, 
&c., the names of which arc preserved to the present 
day. Every trade had its separate guild, of which it 
was necessary that a man should be a member before 
he was allowed to practise the particular craft. As 
trade increased in importance, the influence and 


power of the guilds increased in proportion, until at 
length the towns or united guilds claimed from the 
sovereign special rights and privileges — quod habeant 
gildam mercatorianu The town of Southampton 
received a charter confirming their liberties as early 
as Henry II. Liverpool was made a gilda merca- 
toria by Henry III. In the reign of Henry YL, the 
title used was communia perpelua or corporate, which 
phrase has continued to be used in the modem cor- 
porations. This title of communia appears to have 
been borrowed from the continent, where, under the 
title of communities, the towns at a very early 
period obtained charters declaring their independ- 
ence, and bestowing on them extensive privileges. 
— See Robertson’s Charles V., and Madox, Firma 
Burgi. 

The exclusive privileges of English and Scottish 
guilds or corporations are now abolished, as being 
contrary to public policy ; and these associations 
exist only for mutual beneficiary purposes. Thus, 
in various boroughs in England, a custom had long 
prevailed, and by-laws had been made, to the 
effect that no person, not being free of the borough 
or of certain of these guilds, should keep a bnop 
for merchandise, or exercise certain trades within 
the borough ; but since 1835, when the Municipal 
Corporation Reform Act (5 and G Will. IV. a 7G, 
s. 14) passed, every lawful occupation is free, not- 
withstanding any such custom or by-laws. The 
exclusive privilege of trading in Scotch burghs was 
abolished by the statute 9 and 10 Viet. 17. For 
the functions of the Dean of Guild in Scotch 
burghs, sco Dean op Guild. 

GUI'LLEMOT (Uria), a genus of web-footed 
birds, of the group Brachyptcrcc (q. v.) or Divers, 
and included by Linnceus in the genus Colymlus 
(see Diver), but now more generally ranked among 
the Alcadcc (see Auk) than among the Colymbidcc 
(q. v.). The bill is moderately long, straight, and 
pointed, as in Colymbus, but rather more compressed, 
and covered with feathers as far as the nostrils ; the 
feet, as in the other Alcadcc, are three-toed, having 
no hind-toe, and entirely webbed. The legs aro 
placed very far back, and are very short, the tibia 
scarcely appearing beneath the abdomen, so that 
they are ill adapted for walking, and the posture of 
the bird on land is erect, oven when hatching its 
egg. The tail is very short. The wings are short, 
and aro moved with great frequency in flight, which, 
however, the guillemots are able to sustain remark- 
ably well, in consequence of the abundant provision 
made for aeration of the blood by their very largo 
air-cavities. On the same account, they usually 
float very high in the water, though, when danger 
approaches, they can sink their bodies under water, 
till the head, neck, and upper part of the back are 
alone visible. They excel in diving, and use then- 
wings for progression under water, where they seek 
their food, which consists chiefly of small fishes and 
crustaceans. They are seldom seen in the seas of 
warm latitudes, but are extremely abundant in those 
of the arctic regions and the colder parts of the 
temperate zone, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of rocky coasts. The Common G., or Foolisii .G. 
(U. troilc), is abundant on many parts of the British 
coasts, breeding oven on those of the south of Eng- 
land, although largo flocks also arrive in winter 
from the north. It abounds in all the arctic regions. 
Its winter migrations extend as far south as the 
Mediterranean, and in America to New York. It 
is called Foolish G., from its often suffering itself to 
bo taken by the hand rather than leave the cliffs' 
on which it breeds, and where prodigious numbers 
may be seen stationed close together on the ledge3 
of rock. The parent birds are said to carry their 
young on their backs from the high ledges^to the 
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water, Tho ontiro length of tlio Common' G. La 
about 18 inches. Tim Common G. loyB only ono 
egg, which has a very thick shell, is pear-shaped, 







sword. Tho invention of machines of this kind is 
ascribed to tho Persians. In Italy, from tho 13th 
c., it was tho privilego of tho nobles to bo put to 
death by a inachino of this kind, which was called 
J fannaiu. Conradiu of Swabia was executed by 
such a maohino at Naples, in 12C8. An instrument 
resembling tho .guillotino was likewise employed 
iu Germany during tho middlu ages. Daring tho 
10th, and till Into m tho 17th c., a machine called 
tho Maiden, which differed but slightly from tho 
guillotine, was employed in Scotland for tho pur- 
| lose of decapitation. That such an apparatus was 


Common Guillemot ( U rui trvite). 

aud remarkably large, being more than three indies 
long. If tlm egg is destroyed or taken away, 
another is laid in its stead. Thu egg is esteemed a 
delicacy, but tbo fhah of tbo bird is coarse. The 
skiu with tho feathers is usul for elotliing in some 
northern regions. Young birds anil eggs are among 
the objects m pursuit of which the rock- fowlers of 
tho northern coajts ae.de or descend tho most 
tremendous precipices. Great numbers of tho eggs 
are exported from tlm coaili of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. — Tho Black G. ( if. yrjdfs) is a smaller 
species, about 1 1 indies long ; tbo plumage entirely 
black in summer, except a largo wliitu [latch on 
each wing ; hut in waiter, tho under [>arli aro 
whito : tho young aro mottled or spotted. It is not 
common on tlio southern coasts of Britain, but 
breeds on many of tho tfcuttish islands. It is plenti- 
ful in tbo arctiu regions, aud is as common iu 
America as in the Old World. It has been called 
tbo Greenland Dove. It Lays three eggs, often on 
tho baro rock ; but if tho situation is damp, it piles 
up fur them a curious nest 

I of pebbhs.-— Other species aro 

1 enumerated among British 

I birds, but aro rare. Several 

( species aro peculiar to tlio 

northern parti of tho l’.acilio 
Ocean. 

'WJa’A GUfLLOCUC, an nrchi- 
|^WA)j tectural ornament of Greek 
•- <,ri ° iu - u , of two 

or more bands or ribbons, 
~ ” / crossing and recrossing one 

Cuillochv. anotlior in a regularly rejieat- 

iug pattern, homo of theso 
aro simple (see tig.), and some aery complicated. 

GDI'LLOTINll, tbo instrument of decapitation 
introduced during tliu French Kevohition by tbo 
Convention, and named after its supposed inventor, 
J osepho fgn.aeo Guillotm, a physician (bom 1733 
— died May 20, ISM), who, however, it is ascer- 
tained, was only tbo person who linit proposed its 
adoption. It is composed of two upright jKists, 
grooved on tho inside, and connected at tho top 
by a cross beam. In these grooves, a sharp iron 
blade, placed obliquely, descends by its own weight 
on thu neck of tho victim, who is hound to a board 
laid below. Tho speed aud certainty with which 
this machine separates tho head from tho trunk, 
gives it a great superiority over tho axu or 
US 




Tho Maiden. 

known and used iu Franco at an earlier period, is 
proved by tho execution of tho Due do Montmor- 
ency, who is described as having been exc-catcd 
by a_ falling axo at Toulouse, in 1632. Tho Dutch, 
too, in tho ISth e,, employed a decapitating macliino 
in executing slaves in their colonics. 

GUILTY is tlio form of verdict given by a jury 
in criminal cases when tho crimo charged lias been 
found proved. Iu England, thero aro ouly two 
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so entered iu England), yet is allowed to bo given by 
juries when they aro not satisfied that sufficient 
legal evidence lias been given, but nevertheless 
consider there wa3 some foundation for tho charge, 
or at least some ground for suspicion. It has been 
objected to this verdict that it leaves a stigma on 
tho party; nevertheless, 1 it b firmly adopted in 
thu law aiul practice of Scotland. 

GUIMAItAES, one of tho most ancient, pictur- 
esque, memorable, aud beautifully situated towns 
of Portugal, hi tho province of Eutro Douro o Minho, 
stands within an. amphitheatre of hills covered with 
tho most luxuriant foliage, between tho D’Avo 
and tho Arerilia, 12 miles south-east of Braga. 
Its narrow streets, its broad red balconies and 
verandas, its walls, part of which are now in tho 
centre of tho town, and aro surmounted by pointed 
parapets, anil its remains of ancient architecture 
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seen licre and there, render the appearance of the 
toirn exceedingly striking. G. was the cradlo of 
flic Portuguese monarchy, the residence of Count 
Henriques, and the birthplace, in HOD, of Alfonso 
Henriques, his son, and the first king of Portugal. 
Among the most interesting buildings arc the 
cathedral, founded in 13S5 ; the castle, a Flamboyant 
structure, surrounded by square towers ; and the 
Dominican convent, with beautiful cloisters of tho 
14 th century. From every elevation in or near 
the town, magnificent views are obtained. In the 
vicinity are tho Caldas (hot springs) das Taipas, 
and the Caldas do San Miguel, both finely situated, 
and well appointed. Theso springs, which were 
well known to the Romans, are used chiellv for 
bathing purposes. They range in temperature from 
91° to 120“, arc sulphureous, and are said to be very 
effective in cases of gout and cutaneous disease. 
G. is celebrated for its enrrieries and its paper 
manufacture; it also orports great quantities of 
dried plums and figs to England Pop. 6000. 

GUINEA, the name of a maritimo section of 
Western Africa. It extends from tho neighbourhood 
of the Senegal to the vicinity of Cape Negro, tho 
rtream being in lat. 16° N. and long. 16° 33' W., 
and the headland hi Lat. 15° 41' S. and about long. 
11° 40' E. ; and by tho equator, which thus intersects 
it, it is divided into Upper or Northern, and Lower 
or Southern Guinea. This vast region forms the 
coasts of the Mandingoes, Ashanti, Dahomey, Benin, ! 
Diafra, Loango, Congo, Angola, and Bengucla, con- 
necting with tlie Atlantic even r.ioro distant terri- 
tories by means of its rivers, more especially by the 
Senegal, the Gambia, the Niger, the Old Calabar, 
the Eaire or Congo, and tho Coanza. G. was lirst 
visited in 1361 by some French merchant adven- 
turers of Rouen and Dieppe, and first colonised by 
tho Portuguese in 1481, who have retained nominal 
pos’e-sion of the whole of Lower G., tho chief states 
of which are Loango (q.v.), Congo (q.v.), Angola 
(q. v.), aud Bengucla (q.v.). The Dutch, French, 
English, Danes, and even the Germans, also estab- 
lished various settlements, or rather factories, par- 
ticulaily in Upper G., the coast of which is now 
divided into Grain Coast, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, 
and Slave Coast. Besides tlie articles thus desig- 
nated, tho soil yields indigo, pepper, cotton, sumr, 
and palm-oil. Tho factories were chiefly established 
to secure tho slave-trade, aud after its suppression 
their commercial importance ceased. Great Britain 
is the only European power that tried to make a 
humane or Christian use of its acquisitions. While 
keeping a naval squadron off the West African 
shores to intercept tho slavers, it was needful to 
provide for the liberated cargoes of black nn n and 
women. Tho Sierra Leone (sec Fjtia: Town and 
Sir.iiKA Lroxi:) and Gambia settlements were 
created for this purpose, and hero the Wesleyans 
have many chapels and schools for the natives. 
For tho American settlement, Hec LiisEltlA and 
Mokrovta. In 1872, tho Dutch gave up to England 
all their possessions on tho Gold Coast. In return 
for this cession, England consented to annul tho 
treaties prohibiting Dutch conquests in Sumatra 
on the Straits of Malacca. But the king of Ashanti 
(q. v.) immediately laid claim to Elmina, the capital 
of the former Dutch possessions, and nftcr a scries 
of intrigues and diplomatic complications, invaded 
(April 1873) tho territory now under tho English 
protectorate. He was at first successful ; but 
the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley (October 
1873), followed by some British regiments, soon 
changed tho aspect of affairs, and tho Ashanti 
king was forced to retire into bis own country, 
and after numerous defeats, bad to suffer the 
humiliation of seeing his capital, Coomassio (q. v.), 


reduced to ashes, 6th February 1S74. By tho 
treaty which followed bis submission, the king of 
Ashanti renounced all claim either of tribute or 
homage from any of the tribes within the limits of 
the Gold Coast. 

GUINEA, GtJir or, a portion of tho Atlantic 
Ocean, washes that remarkable bend of Western 
Africa, which, reckoning from tho north, runs first 
nearly on a parallel, and then nearly in a meridian. 
It may be regarded as stretching from Cape Palmas, 
in lat. 4° 22' N., and long. 7“ 44 y W., to Cape Lopes, 
about lat. 1° S., and in long. 8' 35' E. At its north- 
east extremity is the delta of the Niger, between 
the Bight of Benin on the north-west, and the 
Bight of Biafra on tho south-east. Off its east 
shore, reckoning from the north, are the islands of 
Fernando IV, Prince, and St Thomas. 

GUINEA, a gold coin formerly current in Britain, 
derived its name from the fact that tho gold from 
which tho first specimens were coined waa brought 
from tho Guinea coast in West Africa, and, for the 
samo reason, it originally bore tho impression of 
an elephant. It was first coined during the reign 
of Charles II., in 1G04, and continued in com- 
mon use till 1817, when it was superseded by the 



Sorcrcign (q. v.). Its value varied considerably nt 
different periods, but was latterly fixed at twenty- 
one shillings. It is btill customary in Great Britain 
to estimate professional fees, honoraria of all kinds, 
complimentary subscriptions, prices of pictures, &c. 
in guineas ; to givo a physician three sovereigns 
and three shillings, rather than three sovereigns 
alone, or even three sovereigns and five shillings, 
is supposed to make the transaction differ from a 
mere mercantile one, and thus veils tho sordidness 
which is fancied to attach to pounds, sliilbngs, 
and pence. 

GUINEA CORN, a name sometimes given to 
Durra (q. v.); sometimes to another cereal grass, 
PeniciUnria ipicata or Pennisclum tijphoideum , very 
extensively cultivated in Central Africa, and to 
some extent also in India, where it is called Bajrce. 
It is of the tribe Panicar, and may be regarded ns 
ono of the millets. It is a grass with a spike-like 
cylindrical panicle. 

GUINEA FOWL, or PINTADO ( NumiUa ), a 
gemiB of gallinaceous birds of tho family Phasianida, 
having a short, strong hill, the upper mandiblo 
vaulted, a warty membrane at the base of the bill, 
and a wattle hanging clown on each side, the head 
and upper part of the neck generally naked, tlie 
forehead surmounted either with a callous or a 
feathery crest ; the back much elovnted and arched, 
the tail short. Tho species are all natives of Africa 
and Madagascar. Tho host known is the common 
G. F., or Pintado (N. Mdcagris), with naked head, 
hard callous casque, and slato-eolourcd plumage, 
everywhere speckled with round white spots of 
various sizes. It is common, in Guinea, and 
apparently through all the regions thence to tho 
neighbourhood of the Capo of Good Hope ; it is 
found also in more northern parts of Africa, and 
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was known to tlio ancient Romans, by whom it was 
called Meleagrig and Gallina Xnm'ulica. Its flesh 
was highly prized by them. In a wild state, the 
G. F. is generally seen in lame flocks. It is not so 
polygamous as many of the gallinaceous birds, and 
even in a state of domestication, exhibits the inclin- 
ation to pair. It is nose common in the poultry- 
yards of most parts of Europe, although it is more 



adapted to warm than to cold climates, and in 
Jamaica, has been completely natur.di-cil, so as to 
be destructive to crops, and to be shot like other 
game. In Britain, the young are rather trouble- 
some to rear, but the high price borne m the market 
both by the birds and tluir eggs, compensates 
those who keep guinea fowls for protit. The eggs 
are small, and have a thick .stnnig shell, but are 
particularly esteemed, Gmm.i low Is, however, are 
troublesome m a p*>ultn -yard, tiom the disposition 
of the males to attai h and t j ranm«e over other 
poultry. The G. F. lias a p**i nliar liardt and 
querulous erv, which it emits with great frequency. 
There is a white variety of Gmin.i fowl. 

GUINEA GRASS (/him nm maj'iuntm), a gra-r 
of the same genus with Miu.irr (.p v.J, a native 
of the west of Africa, but now naturalised, and 
extensively cultivated in tin- West Indies and 
southern states of America. It does not perish even 
in the winters of Britain, but is not luxuriant and 
productive, a.s in wanner i Innate-. Its height, in 
favourable moist situations, is from o to 10 feet ; in 
dry grounds, it is smaller ; it has a much branched 
oud Spreading panicle, long flat leaves, and a some- 
what creeping root In countries favourable to 
its growth, it is very Valuable as food for cattle. 
—Other species of the same genus are among the 
most useful pasture and forage gr.e-es of tiopical 
countries. 

GUINEA I’El’i’ER, a name which has hern 
variously applied to the heeds or lined fnut of 
heveial very different plants, agreeing in their 
peppery character, and in being the* produce of the 
west of Africa. The name M ii.vi.rirn'.v (Malaghcta, 
Meleguetta, Ac.) lT.rrni: is gem rally to lie regard's! 
as equivalent with Guinea l’epper, and is at present 
a frequent designation of Grams n/* /''Irmlte (q. V. I ; 
hut the capsules or dry berries of (\ipsinnn j rittu s« 
com (sec CaVSHTm) are commonly hold by druggists 
under the name Guinea l’epper; whilst both the 
names Guinea l’epper and Malaguet.i l’epper have 
been applied to the dried fnut of t'nlnba i.'hr.sii ( k*c 
Ctninis), and to the seeds of JIab:< iut (or Xylojiin) 
yJJlhi'i/iicii, a shrub of the natural order Anonacnr. 
This last was at one tune a eonsideralfle article of 
export from Guinea, and was sometimes called 
Ki'IIIOI'Iax ] , i;i*i*i;i:. It is now .seldom even heard 
of. It is an aromatic and not extremely pungent 
condiment. — There is great difliculty in determining 
which of these kinds is meant in many instances in 
which tlio term Guinea Pepper or Malagueta Pepper 
no 


is employed by tlio older writers ; yet, from tlio 
importance of the trado in thi9 article, tlio name 
Grain Coast was given to a great tract of land in 
the Riglit of Benin, and to it tbe establishment of 
the settlements of Grand Bassa and Cape Palmas is 
due. Uji to tlio close of the 18th c., Guinea Pepper 
continued in request, when the peppers of the East 
drove it from the market. 

GUINEA-PIG. See Caw. 


GUINEA-WORM, known also as Filar in 
Mrdinensix, or F. Dracunculus, is a parasitic animal 
that seems to have Been known from the earliest 
times, l’lntarch, in his Symposiacon (Table-talk), 
quotes a passage from 
the geographer and phil- 
osopher Agatliarchides of 
Gnidus, v\ ho lived in the 
second century before our 
era, which seems clearly 
to refer to this worm ; 
and it has been argued 
with great plausibility 
that the ‘fiery Fcrpcnts ’ 
w hich attacked the Israel- 
ites in the desert were in 
reality Guinea or Medina 
worms. This view of 
the ‘fiery serpents’ was 
propounded by Bartholin 
in ins Commentary, mid 
KUehemneister, one of 
our login xt authorities oil 
parasitic animals, adduces 
the following arguments 
in its support. The 

lltbiew words which in 
our version are translated 
* fiery serpents ’ are 

Xrchasclnm SrrapVnn ; 
the former word is cor- 
rectly translated * ser- 
|nnts;’ while S’ rapin' m, 
derived from the word 
.'iiru/i/i. can signify nothing 
more than is tjni com- 
lairit ; and it is clear that 



A, imtiiMunl cailcl tip, ns 
icon In tlio tioily of Its 
parent ; 11, tlio fame un- 
coiled in n drop of water: 
it. the head ; />, the com- 
mencement of the tall and 
the nnus. (front Moqnln- 
Tandon'e Mirfka! Zoolt'ffyt 
the inngnifyln ; poiwr not 
flten.l 


a species of animal is referred to which is distin- 
guished by the inflammability of its bite, or gener- 
ally by tlio inflammation which its presence causes. 
'That in ancient times tlui Filaria [or Guinea-worm] 
was reckoned amongst the serpents on account of 
its snako-like form, is proved at once by the Greek 
name tlrakonlion (Eat. dracunculus), a species of 
snake which had something fabulous and inexplic- 
able about it. The inflammatory pain and swelling 
which occurred with the breaking out of the worm 
are certainly very well expressed by strajihim ; 
while the mortality amongst the Israelites is easily 
explained by their ignorance of tbe treatment, and 
tlni dangerous symptoms occurring in consequence 
of the breaking of the worm, which, according to 
some authors, may bo immediately fatal. Only in 
the last portion of tlio way through the desert of 
Zm towards .Mount Hor, but especially on tbe way 
from Uor towards Oboth. for which journey they 
required several months, did the Israelites come into 
the true district of the Median-worm — namely, tlio 
central and eastern portion of Arabia Fctraa. This 
entire march they would undoubtedly have passed 
over within the period of incubation of this worm 
(two months to one year). Hero the Filaria; (or 
Guinea-worms) first broke up, with violent inflam- 
matory pains. Thus, then, the Israelites contracted 
these worms, which are still indigenous in Arabia 
1’ctra'a ; and this worm-province may consequently 
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bo of importance and interest to geographers intlie 
determination of the course of travel in the fortieth 
year of the Israelites’ wanderings.’ (On Parasites, 
vol. i. pp. 392 — 393.) 

Our knowledge of the natural history of this 
worm is still very deficient, and we are at present 
only acquainted with the female. The hody of 
this animal is slender, cylindrical, and somewhat 
compressed, and is of the thickness of pack-thread, 
except at the posterior extremity, where it is some- 
what attenuated. It is opaque, of a milk-white 
colour; oil each side there is a longitudinal line; 
and when examined hy the microscope, it is seen to 
ho marked with numerous transverse striie. The 
anterior extremity is obtuse, and the mouth circular, 
and beset with four aeute spines (but the number, 
nature, arrangement, and even existence of these 
spines are points on which helminthologists differ). 
The length of the worm varies from less than half 
a foot to three yards. On examining an adult 
specimen, extracted by Malgaigne in Paris in 1854, 
llobin found no trace of intestine, or of any organ 
except a very thin sheath (a uterus or oviduct), 
which was filled with young animals rolled up in 
coils, with the tail occasionally projecting outwards 
(see a in the figure). In these young animals, we 
can trace the course of the intestinal canal, which 
apparently becomes subsequently obliterated by the 
excessive development of the generative organs and 
the eggs. 

This worm is indigenous only in certain hot 
countries, and its geographical distribution is regu- 
lated by laws into which we have no insight. 
KUchenmeister mentions the following places as 
especially notorious for its occurrence; Senegal, 
Gaboon, the banks of the Ganges, Bombay, the 
peninsula of India, Persia, Arabia Pctroca, the south 
coast of the Red Sea, the region round the Caspian 
Sea, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, certain districts of 
Nubia, and Guinea. It has been introduced into 
certain parts of America by negro slaves. 

The (disorder occasioned by these worms frequently 
becomes an epidemic in years of heavy rain, and 
especially in marshy districts. It appears also to 
he connected with, the season, being especially 
prevalent in the East Indies during the rainy 
season, and in Upper Egypt shortly after the 
regular inundation of the Nile. 

The mode of production of this parasite, in the 
human body is not known with certainty. The 
probability is, that the young animals, while still 
very minute, penetrate the skin, although by what 
mechanism they can effect their lodgment, we do 
not know. Garter relates a case which strongly 
supports tins view'. Eifty children in a school at 
Bombay went to bathe in a pond, and 21 of 
them were attacked by the Guinea-worm ; some of 
them having four or five worms. Moreover, it 
is well known that negroes, who are in the habit 
of entering the water more frequently than the 
whites, and generally have their feet naked, are far 
more liable to .be attacked than Europeans. The 
part of the body in which the worm usually mani- 
fests itself also accords with this anew. M’Gregor 
states that, in 172 cases, it occurred 124 times in 
the feet, 33 times in the legs, 11 -times in the thighs, 
twice in the hands, and twice elsewhere. 

Having gained an entrance into the body, the 
Guinea-worm takes a considerable time to be 
developed. This period varies from two months 
to a year or even two years. The presence of the 
worm often produces no annoyance for a consider; 
able time after it has been detected ; at other times, 
it gives rise to emaciation, and possibly even death 
from exhaustion. As a general rule, the vesicles 
caused by the inflammation excited by the presence 


of the worm open spontaneously in a few days, 
and two or three inches of the anterior end of the 
animal come forth. This end is gently pulled, and 
coiled round a little roll of linen or a small stick, 
and this is fastened over the wound with sticking- 
plaster and a compress. The extraction is repeated 
twice a day by rotating the substance round 
which, the worm is twisted, and the operation is 
often not completed in less than two, three, or 
more months. Erom the most ancient times, the 
tearing of the worm has been regarded as a very 
dangerous accident. It undoubtedly gives rise to 
violent swelling, fever, and sleeplessness ; and if wo 
are to trust the statements of some of the older 
observers, shortening and deformities of the legs, 
lingering fistula, mortification, and death (some- 
times even sudden death) must be reckoned amongst 
the probable consequences of breaking the worm. 

Although the ordinary seat of this worm is tho 
subcutaneous cellular tissue, it has been found in 
the tongue, in the layers of the mesentery behind 
the liver, and under the conjunctiva of the eye. 
Small Filarias of a different species have occasion- 
ally been found in the lens of the human eye. 

GUINEGATE, Battle op, or, more familiarly, 
the Battle of the Spurs, was fought at Guinegate, 
not far from Touraai, in the province of Hainault, 
Belgium, 16th August 1513, between the English, 
under Henry VIII., assisted by a considerable 
body of troops headed by the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the French, under the Due de Longueville. 
The latter were defeated. The battle received its 
familiar designation from the circumstance of the 
French knights having made better use of their 
spurs than their swords. 

GUINGAMP, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of COtes-du-Nord, is situated in an extensive 
plain, on the Trieux, in the midst of pleasing scenery, 
20 miles west-north-west of St Brieuc. It was for- 
merly the capital of the duchy of Pentliihvre, and 
was surrounded by walls, part of which still remain. 
The site of the castle of the dukes of Penthitvre 
is now planted with trees, and serves as a pro- 
menade. G. has a college, a thread-factory, and 
several tanneries. Pop. (1872) 6545. 

GUIPU'SCOA,the smallest, but the most densely 
peopled of the Basque Provinces (q. v.). 

GUISCARD, Robert, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth in order of seniority of the twelve 
sons of Tancred de Hauteville, was bom in tho 
year 1015. Tancred’s estates in Lower Normandy 
being insufficient to support such a numerous 
family, his three eldest sons, William, Dagobert, 
and Humphrey, determined to seek their fortunes 
in the wars of Italy. By good-fortune, courage, 
and wiles, William gained possession of Apulia; 
and Robert, desirous of sharing his brothers’ for- 
tunes, followed them to Italy with a small band 
of adventurers. Here he distinguished himself so 
highly in various battles, that, after the death of 
William and Humphrey, he was proclaimed Count of 
Apulia. G. next conquered Calabria, in the posses- 
sion of which he was confirmed by Pope Nicholas 
II., who, but a short time before, had excommuni- 
cated him on account of his many acts of violence. 
G., from motives of gratitude, bound himself to pay 
an annual tribute to the Roman see. The feudal 
superiority still claimed by the papal see over 
Naples dates from this period. G. now despatched 
his youngest brother Roger, at the head of 300 
warriors, to conquer Sicily, the possession of which 
had been promised to him by the pope. Roger, in 
1060, took Messina, and in the following year the 
two brothers defeated the Saracens at Enna. Roger 
eventually oonquered the whole island, and became 
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first Count of Sicily. Meanwhile, Bobert gradually of the Catholic party. The death of the king, and 
gained possession of the towns that still remained a strong party against Mm, drove him from the 
in the hands of the Saracens, among others, Salerno court, but ho was soon recalled, to take the com- 
and Bari, and thus established what was till 1SC0 mand against the Huguenots, who had taken several 
the kingdom of Naples. He would have carried his important towns, and were committing great rava- 
victorious standard in other directions, had ho not gcs. He retook Bouen, and conquered at Dreux 
been excommunicated by Gregory VII., on account (1562). The Marechal St Andre was killed, the 
of his inroad into Beneventum. Having become Prince of Cond6 and the Constable taken prisoners, 
involved in the affairs of Greece by the marriage G., the greatest of his name, was assassinated before 
of Ms daughter Helena with Constantine Ducas, Orleans, February 24, 15G3. He had a taste for 
son and heir of Michael VII., he despatched Ms son literature, and Ms memoirs, written by himself. 
Bohemond to undertake the conquest of Corfu, have much historic interest. 

while he liimself hastened to Durazzo, and before Henri I. op Lorraine, third Duke of G., was 
the walls of that city gained a brilliant victory over horn December 31, 1550. The death of his father 
the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus. He now placed Mm at tke head of the Catholic party, 
marched through Epirus to Thessalonica, and had Ambition and vengeance both stimulated Mm to 
nearly reached Constantinople, when he received action. At the age o£ 1G, he distinguished liimself 
information that the Emperor Henry IV. had made in fighting against the Turks in Hungary. Tkreo 
an inroad into Italy. He immediately hastened years later, he fought with the Huguenots at Jarnac 
back, after intrusting the chief command to Bohe- (March 15G9) and Moncontour (October 15G9), and 
mond, compelled Henry to retreat, and liberated the in the same year forced Coligny to raiso the siego 
pope, who was besieged in the castle of St Angelo, of Poitiers. He aspired to the hand of Marguerite 
He then returned to Epirus, defeated the Greeks of Valois, hut, to appease the anger of the king, 
in several engagements, took possession of some married Catherine of Clfeves, 1570. Disgusted with 
islands in the Archipelago, and was on the point of tho favours granted to Protestants at the court, 
advancing a second time to Constantinople, when he retired, but returned, and was engaged in the 
he died at Cephalonia, 17tli July 10S5. His remains massacre of St Bartholomew, August 24, 1572, in 
were buried at Vonusa ; his sons Bohemond and which he saw the dead body of Coligny thrown 
Boger inherited Ms possessions : the former received from a window into the courtyard at Ins feet. In 
Tarentimi ; the latter, Apulia. G. was not only a 1575, fighting with the Huguenots, he was wounded 
hero and a conqueror, hut a patron of the arts in the face, whence he received tho name of 
and sciences. — Compare Gualtier d’Arc, Ifistoire des Balafru (scarred), a designation home also by Ms 
ConquCtcs des Xormaiuh en Italic, en Sidle, et cn father from a similar circumstance. He formed 
Orecc (Paris, 1830). the famous League — ostensibly for the defence of 

GUISE, the name of a branch of the ducal family the church, really to raise himself to the throne 
of Lorraine, distinguished in tho history of Prance °f Charlemagne. The Icing coquetted with both 
and Europo during two centuries. It derives its parties. G. conquered Henri of Navarre, but 
name from the little town of Guise, in the depart- the Icing refused _ him entrance to Paris. The 
ment of Aisne (situated on the Oise). The following people rose in his favour, and he might have 
are its most remarkable members : been king, but be. negotiated. He was promised 

Claude of Lorraine, first Duke of Guise, Peer all the powers wMch he demanded, hut the Icing 
of Prance, Grand Huntsman, Count d’Aumale, Mar- caused him to . he massacred in the palace, and is 
quis of Mayenne and Elbeuf, Baron of Joinville, said to have kicked his lifeless body. His brother 
&c., was the fifth son of BenO II., Duke of Lorraine, the cardinal was also killed. Their bodies were 
and was horn at the chlteau of Condo, October 20, burned, and the ashes scattered to the winds, 
1490. Ho left Lorraine on account of a quarrel December 23, 1588. 

with Ms elder brother, accompanied Prancis I. to Henri II. of Lorraine, fifth Duke of &., was 
Italy, and received twenty-two wounds at tlio battle horn April 4, 1614. He was destined for the 
of Marignan, 1515. Eight years later, he drove the church, and at the age of twelve possessed nine 

Germans from Champagne. In 1542 he fought in abbeys ; at fifteen, he was Archbishop of Beims, 

Plunders under the Dupe of Orleans. He was but on the death of Ms elder brother he quitted a 

favoured by the Icing, for his valour and talent, calling he detested, and succeeded to the dukedom. 

He married Antoinette of Bourbon, by whom he Handsome, chivalric, brave, he was a true specimen 
had twelve children, of whom eight were sons, of the ancient paladin, and celebrated for his 
His daughter Mary was the wife of James V. of numerous gallantries. Loved by Anne do Gonzague, 
Scotland, and mother of Mary, Queen of Scots. He princess of Mantua, he capriciously abandoned 
is reported to have died of poison, April 1550. her, joined tho party of tho Comte de Soissons, 

Fransois of Lorraine, second Duke of G., and married tke widow of the Comte de Bossut. 
son of the preceding, was horn February 17, 1519. Having joined the league against Bichelieu, he was 
As a general, he acquired European renown. He condemned by the parliament of Paris to capital 
distinguished himself at Montmcdy (1542), Land- punishment, but took refuge in Germany. On the 
recies (1543), St Dizier (1544), Boulogne (1545), and death of Louis XIII., he returned to France, 
attracted the attention of Prance by his defence of disgusted with Ms wife, whoso fortune he had 
Metz, besieged for two months by Charles V., who, spent, and proposed to marry Mademoiselle de 
after firing 1 1,000 halls, and losing 30,000 men, was Bons, one of the queen’s maids of honour. He 
obliged to raise the siege (1553). He added to Ms fought in the campaigns of 1G44 and 1645 as a 
reputation at Benti (1554), and in 1556 took com- volunteer, and then repaired to Borne to get a 
mand of the expedition against Naples. This expe- divorce, but failed. Hearing of the revolt of 
dition failed through treachery; but the duke, Naples against Spain, under Massaniello, he set 
having been made lieutenant-general of France, °ff for Quit city, in the tme spirit of knight- 
retrieved Ms reputation by taking Calais, Guines, errantry, to conquer a kingdom with his sword 
and Ham, wMck were in possession of the English, for the bride he still hoped to gain. Passing in 
and were considered impregnable. His mili tary a felucca through the Spanish fleet, G. entered 
successes were ended, by the peace of 1559. His Naples in December 1G47, and was received with 
niece, Mary Stuart, being the wife of Erancis n., he the utmost enthusiasm ; hut Ms gallantries, the 
became the Mghest power in the state, and the head envy of the nobles, and jealousy of France, caused 
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him to be betrayed, in April 1648, to. tbe Spaniards, 
and be was carried a prisoner to Spain. Demanded 
by Condfi, he was set at liberty in 1652, and joined, 
with CondO, the enemies of the court and of 
Mazarin at Bordeaux. Two months later, he had 
betrayed his allies, and was at Paris with the king, 
but misfortune stall followed him, and he found 
that his mistress, for whom he had endured so pouch, 
was false, and.that with his own esquire. Finding 
himself an object of ridicule at Paris, he attempted 
to return to Naples, but failed ; returned to Pans, 
was made grand chamberlain, there directed the 
magnificent fetes of Louis XIV., and died without 
children in 1664. 

GUITA'K, a musical stringed instrument, some- 
what like the lute, particularly well adapted for 
accompanying the human voice, and much esteemed 
in Spain an<f Italy. It has six strings, timed as 
follows : 



and the sound is produced by the fingers of the 
right hand twitching the strings, while the fingers 
of the left hand make the notes of the music on 
the finger-board, which has frets across it like 
the lyre. The three highest strings of the guitar 



are always of gut, and the three lowest are of silk 
spun over with silvered wire. The greatest virtuosi 
on tlio guitar were Guiliani, Sor, Zoeclii, Stoll, and 
Horctzsky. 

GUIZOT, Fraitjois Pierre Guillaume, a French 
statesman and historian, was born at Nlmes, October 
4, 1787. His parents were Protestants ; his father, 
who was an advocate, perished on the scaffold, 
April 8, 1794, and his mother soon afterwards went, 
with her two sons, to Geneva, "whero G. received his 
education. In 1805, he went to Paris, and devoted 
himself to literature. His first work, the Nouveau 
Didionnaire Universel des Synonymes de la Langv.e 
Franfaise (2,vols.; 4th ed. Paris 1848), appeared in 
1809 ; the introduction reveals a very methodical 
mind. The next seven years wero spent in laborious 
literary activity. After the second ^Restoration, 
ho became general secretary to the Ministry, of 
the Interior, afterwards to the Ministry of Justice. 
On the retirement of Barhe-Marbois, G. tendered 
his resignation, and was first appointed ma'tlre des 
requites, afterwards councillor of state. G. contri- 
buted to the dissolution of the Cliambre Inlrouvable, 
by writing a memorial which was placed in the 


hands of Louis'XYILT. by Decazes. The latter com- 
mitted to him the general direction of the adminis- 
tration of the communes and depariements (1819). 
His writings from 1820 to 1822 are entitled Du 
Gouvernemenl de la France depuis la Reslauralion ct 
du Ministire Acluel (1821), Histoire des Origines dit 
Gmiverncmcnt Representatif, containing his lectures 
at the Sorbonne (where lie held the position of 
lecturer on history) of 1820 — 1822 (new ed. 1852). 
Government forbade his lectures in 1824, and 
G. again betook himself to literature. In con- 
junction with several other men of letters, he 
published the important Collection des Mimoires 
Rclatifs d VHistoire de France, depuis la Fonda- 
tion de la Monarchic jusqu'au 13”" Siecle (31 vols., 
Paris 1823 — 1833) ; and the Collection des Me- 
moircs Relatifs d VHistoire de la Revolution d’An- 
glctcrrc (26 vols., Paris 1823). He likewise edited 
several works of other authors, with introductions, 
annotations, and additions, such as Letoumeur’s 
translation of Shakspeare (12 vols., Paris 1821), 
Hallam’s History of England, and Mably’s Obser- 
vations silt VHistoire de France, followed by the 
Essais sur VHistoire de France. In addition to all 
these, he published his Histoire de la Revolution 
(V Anglelerre (2 vols., Paris, 1826 ; 4th ed. 1845), aud 
edited the FncyclopSdie Progressive, and the Revue 
Franfaise. In tbe following year, the Martignac 
ministry granted him permission to resume his 
course of lectures on history. These were attended 
by a large and enthusiastic audience, and gave rise 
to several historical works of great value, pub- 
lished under the collective title of Cours d' Histoire 
Modernc (1S2S— 1830); among others, tho Histoire 
de la Civilisation m France depuis la Chute dc 
V Empire Romain jusqu'il la Revolution Franfaise 
(5 vols., Paris, 1828 — 1830 ; 5th cd. 1845), and tho 
Histoire Generate de la Civilisation en Europe, &e., 
which serves as an introduction to the former work. 
On the 1st March 1829 he again took his placo 
in tho council of state, and in January 1830 was 
elected by the town of Lisicux, which he continued 
to represent in the chamber. 

After tbe July revolution, G. became successively 
Minister of Public Instruction and Minister of tho 
Interior, an office which ho held, with two inter- 
ruptions, till 1836. In this capacity h® did much 
for the improvement of educational institutions, 
particularly the primary schools. On tho breaking 
out of the Eastern disturbances in tho beginning of 
tho year 1840, under Soult’s administration, G. was 
sent as ambassador to London. After Soult’s retire- 
ment, in September 1847, be became tbe official leader 
of the cabinet, which maintained its ground, as tho 
organ of Louis Philippe’s policy, till the February 
revolution of 1848, and by its conduct both in homo 
and foreign affairs, did much to bring constitutional 
government into disrepute, aDd to hasten tbe over- 
throw of the Orleans monarchy. As a statesman, 
G. in carrying out his systematic and repressive 
line of policy, proved himself stiff, one-sided, and 
latterly obdurate ; from these qualities, as well as 
from his cold and disagreeable manner, be was 
always unpopular to tbe last degree with the _ 
nation. As a man of rectitude and austere morals, 
ho never enriched himself at tho public cost ; but 
nevertheless, from political motives, he allowed 
others to do so during his administration, in the 
most flagrant manner. After having effected ms 
escape from Paris, he retired to London, where he 
was received with great respect. In April 1849, 
he published a circular Guizot tl ses Amis, in which 
he offered his services to the electors of France, 
but ineffectually. In the following November, he 
returned to Paris, where ho continued to labour 
in conjunction with the heads of the monarchical' 
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parties. _ After a short visit to Louis Philippe in 
England in .June 1S50, he came forward in Paris 
as the main promoter of the fusion, and wrote 
likewise in the Assembles Rationale. The coup 
d’6lat of the 2d December 1S51 put an end to this 
career; and G. returned to England. By founding 
the ComitCs Ilisloriques, by bringing about the pub- 
lication of important historical documents, ana by 
his own writings and lectures, he did much to extend 
a taste for historical studies in France. In 1S37, he 
was intrusted by the government of the United 
States with the task of writing a history of Wash- 
ington. His work, published under the title Vie, 
Corrcspondance, ct Merits clc Washington (2 vols., 
Paris, 1839 — 1S40), procured him the honour of 
having his portrait placed in the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives at AVashington. After the February 
Revolution, G. published several political treatises, 
more or less important, some of which at least are 
very interesting to Englishmen, such as Revolution 
d'Angleterre, and Monk, Chute de la Reptibliquc. 
He likewise wrote Meditations el Eludes Morales sur 
la Religion, la Philosophic, &c. (1852) ; Corneille etson 
Temps (1S52) ; Shakspeare el son Temps (1S52). In 
1S58, appeared his MGmoircs pour servir d VHistoirc 
de mon Temps. His publication, in 1861, defending 
the temporal power of the pope, was a strange one 
for a Protestant. Among the most important of his 
later works are Meditations sur rEtat Acluel de la 
Religion Chrclienne (1S65) ; Melanges Riographiques 
ct LiltCraircs (1SGS) ; Melanges Politiques el His- 
toriques (1SG9), &c. G. was thrice married ; his 
first two wives were accomplished women, and not 
unknown in literature. He died Sept. 12, 1S74. 
After his death was published L'Hisloire de France 
depuis les Temps les plus reculis jusqu'en 17S9 • 
racontee d mes Pctits-Enfants.— His son, Maurice 
Guillaume, has shewn by his Menandrc, Etude 
Historique sur la Comvdie et la Socictc Grecques 
(1855), that he is not destitute of his father’s genius. 
GUIZOTIA. See Ram-til. 

GUJEltA'T, or GUZERAT, a walled town of the 
Punjab, in lat. 32° 35' N. and long. 74° E., stands' 
on the right side of the Chenab, about 8 miles 
from the stream. It is a place of some military' 
aud political importance, being on the great route 
between Attock and Lahore. Here, in 1849, a Sikh 
army of GO, 000 men was utterly defeated by a much 
less numerous British force. 

GULDEN. See Florin: 

GULES (Fr. gueides, the mouth and throat, hence 
red. Other origins are given, such as the Persian 
ghul, a rose or rose colour, which seems more prob- 
able than the Hebrew gulude, a piece of red cloth, 
from which Mackenzie derives it ; it being scarcely 
likely that it came from a Semitic source), the term 
by which the colour red is known in heraldry. In 
engraving, it is marked by perpendicular lines traced 
from the top of the shield to the bottom. See 
Heraldry. It is supposed to indicate valour, 
magnanimity, and the like, and is regarded as the 
most honourable heraldic colour. 

GULF STREAM and OCEAN-CURRENTS. 
The most important and best known of the great 
ocean-currents derives its name from the Gulf of 
Mexico, out of which it flows, between the coast of 
Florida on the one side, and Cuba and the Bahama 
Islands and shoals on the other. AVith a breadth of 
about 50 miles in its narrowest portion, it has a velo- 
city at times of five miles an hour, pouring along like 
an immense torrent. This great ocean-river flows in 
a north-easterly direction along the American coast, 
gradually widening its current and diminishing in 
velocity, until it reaches the island and Banks of 
Newfoundland, when it sweeps across the Atlantic, 


and divides into two portions, one of which turns 
eastward toward the Azores and coast of Morocco, 
while the other laves the shores of the British 
Islands and Norway, and can he perceived on the 
southern borders of Iceland and Spitzhergen, nearly 
as far east as Nova Zembla. 

The waters of the Gulf Stream are of a deep 
indigo blue, with boundaries sharply defined against 
the light green of the seas through which it passes 
in its early course. It abounds with masses of 
sea- weed, torn from the coral rocks of the strait 
through which it passes when it has its greatest 
power and velocity ; while in its warm current may 
he seen myriads of fish and of animalcule. As this 
great stream pours but of the Gulf of Mexico, it 
has a warmth of S4” in summer, being 4° higher 
than that of the ocean at the equator. In mid- 
Atlantic, opposite Nova Scotia, it has fallen at all 
seasons only about 14°; while the British Islands 
and north-western coasts of Europe, at a distance 
of 4000 miles from the Gulf, are bathed with 
waters heated under a tropical sun, and have their 
temperatures raised in winter about 30° above the 
normal temperature of the latitudes. In mid-winter, 
off the inclement coasts of America, between Cape 
Hatteras and Newfoundland, ships beaten hack 
from their harbours by fierce north-westers, until 
loaded down with iee and in danger of foundering, 
turn their prows to the east, and seek relief and 
comfort in the Gulf Stream. A bank of fog rising 
like a wall, caused by the condensation of warm 
vapours meeting a colder atmosphere, marks the edge 
of the stream. The water suddenly changes from 
green to blue, the climate from winter to summer ; 
and this change is so sudden, that when a ship is 
crossing the line, a difference of 30° of temperature 
has been marked between the how and the stern. 

The great differences of temperature between the 
western shores of Europe and the eastern shores of 
America have been attributed, too largely, perhaps, 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream. There is no 
doubt that such an immense body of heated water 
in the North-eastern Atlantic must raise the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and that to this importa- 
tion of the effects of tropical sunshine by sea is due, 
to a certain extent, Ireland’s perpetual green, the 
soft moist climate of England and Scotland, and the 
fact that the harbours of the western and northern 
coasts of Norway, as far east as Varanger Fjord, 
remain open, when the Baltic, much further south, 
is a sheet of ice. England, clothed in perennial 
verdure, and Scotland, where the grass grows 
during eleven months of the year, are in the 
same latitude as the frozen and horrible coast of 
Labrador. Norway is opposite Greenland ; and 
Lisbon, where frost is scarcely known, is in the 
same latitude as AA r ashington, where the Potomac 
river, a mile in breadth, sometimes freezes over in a 
single night. This difference vis to he ascribed, not 
to the Gulf Stream alone, hut to that in conjunction 
with the prevailing south- westerly winds. The Medi- 
terranean, exposed to no cold currents from the 
arctic regions, hearing bergs and fields of iee, is 
a constant receiver and distributer of heat, and. 
modifies the temperature of adjacent regions. 
North America, on tho contrary, is exposed along 
its eastern shore to a great 'current from the 
Polar Seas, running inside and counter to the 
Gulf Stream, and coming loaded with ice from 
the northern regions ; and while the continent 
narrows toward the tropics, it grows broad in the 
polar regions, from which come the cold north- 
westers, the prevailing winds during the wintry 
season. 

The effect of the Gulf Stream upon temperature 
has been nowhere more strikingly observed than in 
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higtt northern latitudes. Where the warm stream 
from the south-west meets the Arctic current in the 
lat. of Iceland, a difference of 17° has heen observed. 

In floating of the cause or causes of the Gulf 
Stream, we must take a general view of ocean- 
currents. Taken altogether, they form a connected 
system which has been. aptly compared to the 
j circulation of the blood. The two prime movers 
are differences of temperature and prevalent winds. 
Sea-water of average saltness does not freeze until 
it is cooled down to about 28° ; and, unlike fresh 
water, it continues to grow heavier down to that 
point. The effect of the intense cold of the polar 
regions is thus to cause a constant sinking down of 
the surface-water, and to establish a current of 
ice-cold water along the bottom towards the equa- 
tor; while to supply the place of what sinks down, 
an indraught or northward flow takes place on 
the surface, which brings the warm water of the 
temperate and tropical regions toward the poles. 
This is the general theory of the vertical circu- 
lation of the ocean— a circulation which might 
almost be assumed from the well-known laws of 
the flow of liquids, and which recent observations 
have established as a fact. The general prevalence 
of cold currents along tko bed of the ocean from 
the poles to the equator is now beyond dispute. 
The soundings taken recently by HALS Challenger 
shew the temperature of the bottom water between 
Sombrero in the West Indies and Teneriffc to vary 
from 34°-4 to 35°*5 ; while at the equator it is in 
some places still lower, being only 32’-4. This is 
held to prove that the Antarctic bottom current 
extends to the equator and beyond it. Motion 
once thus begun, however, is differently modified 
in each locality by the shape of the coasts, 
by prevalent winds, and other circumstances. 
But one cause which modifies all currents that 
tend either north or south, is the daily rotation 
of the earth. In the very same way that the rota- 
tion of the earth gives the trade-winds their peculiar 
directions (see winds), it causes the cold currents 
coming from the poles to turn towards the south- 
west, and the surface-currents from the south to 
take a north-east direction. At the equator, any 
spot on the surface is moving eastward at the rate of 
' 1000 miles an hour ; at 00° north latitude, the velo- 
city is only one half. Thus, the water of a current 
starting from the equator northward, is constantly 
coming to places where the bottom under it has less 
and less eastward velocity. But, by the law of 
inertia, the water tends to retain the same velocity 
eastward with which it started, and thus it moves 
to the east of north — shooting ahead, as it wore, of 
the bottom over which it is flowing, as a rider docs 
whose horse slackens his pace. The contrary hap- 
pens to a stream flowing from north to south. In 
this case, the eastward motion or motal inertia of 
the water is too slow for the parts of the bottom to 
which it successively come3 ; the bottom slips in a 
manner from under it, and it falls to west of south. 
This, in combination with the action of opposing 
coasts, accounts for the circular sweep which many of 
the currents make, returning partly into themselves. 

Different in origin from this vertical circulation, 
though partly mixed up with it, is the horizontal 
circulation caused by prevalent winds. The best 
example of this is the Equatorial Current, which 
sets from tho west coast of Africa to the east coast 
of Brazil, and which is owing to the action of tho 
trade-winds. Currents caused by winds are called 
‘drift-currents,’ in opposition to the deeper seated 
'stream-currents.’ In order to feed this westerly 
equatorial current, there spring up two in-draught 
currents, which also follow tho prevailing winds of 
thoir respective regions — the one from the north 
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along tho west coast of Portugal and Morocco, the 
other from the Cape of Good Hope along the 
west coast of Africa, as far as the Gulf of Guinea. 
When the equatorial current reaches the coast of 
Brazil, it divides into two branches* One proceeds 
southwards, turning gradually eastwards across 
the Atlantic until it falls in with the northern 
in-drauglrt from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
other branch is deflected northwards into the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Tho water thus 
driven into this pent-up sea now rushes with 
accumulated momentum through tho strait or gulf 
between Florida and tho Bahamas, and forms the 
famous Gulf Stream. 

It lias usually been held that the Gulf Stream 
extends across the Atlantic to the shores of Northern 
Europe, and is the cause of the mild and moist 
climate enjoyed by the western parts of that conti- 
nent. The opinion, however, is beginning to pre- 
vail that, as a distinct current, the Gulf Stream 
ceases in the middle of the North Atlantic, its 
waters being by this time thinned out to a mere 
film, and its initial velocity and distinctive heat 
having been dissipated. That warm waters from 
tropical seas are brought to the coasts of Britain, 
and even into the polar seas beyond, is proved by 
drift-wood, seeds, and fruits from the West Indies 
being frequently cast ashore on the Hebrides, the 
north of Norway, and Spitzbergen. But this is 
accounted for by the general flow of the surface- 
water towards the poles, forming part of tho vertical 
oceanic circulation ; a flow which receives an east- 
ward deflection as it proceeds northwards, in the 
way above explained. This general set of the sur- 
face-water is further promoted by the prevalence 
of south-westerly winds, which maintain a pretty 
constant north-east drift over the whole surface 
of the north-eastern portion of the Atlantic. In 
this way, although tho Gulf Stream may have lost 
its original impetus, a large portion of the super- 
heated water which it brings into the centre of the 
Atlantic is carried to the shores of Europe and into 
the Arctic Sea. 

Tho Pacific Ocean has also its great equatorial 
or trade-wind current, but there is no great basin 
like the Gulf of Mexico to gather the waters of 
another Gulf Stream. A portion of the equatorial 
current passes northward along the shores of China 
and Japan ; a portion passes through the narrow 
channels of the Indian seas, and another portion 
turns southward toward Australia and Now Zea- 
land, affecting, doubtless, the isothermal lines in 
those latitudes, and returning in counter-currents 
to Cape Horn, and even passing around it into tho 
Atlantic. While thus a portion of the great 
counter or Polar current of the South Pacific sweeps 
around Cape Horn, another portion passes up the 
western const of South America across the equator 
to 5° N, lat, ; and its coolness is sensibly felt, and 
was carefully observed by Baron Humboldt on tho 
coast of Peru. The currents in the waters between 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans are also variously 
affected by the monsoons, and in some places run 
six months in one direction, and six months in tho 
opposite, clearly proving that they arc mainly 
dep4hdc.it upon the direction and force of the 
winds. A chart of ocean currents was published 
by the Admiralty in 1872, which proves beyond a 
doubt that it is almost wholly to the prevailing 
winds we must look for an explanation of ocean 
currents. 

At first sight, it appears incredible that a 
current of water should force its way through 
the ocean with sharply defined boundaries, and a 
peculiar colour, temperature, and inhabitants, like 
a great river flowing between its banks, for thou- 
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sands of miles, and against tlio force of counter- 
currents, which oven cross its course, passing under 
by their superior density, until it loses it3 momen- 
tum on tho shores of distant continents, or spreads 
Out its warm flood on tho bosom of northern seas. 
But a closer observation will satisfy us that all this 
is in aecordanco with the laws of liydrodj’namics. 
At the confluence of the clear waters of the 
Mississippi with tho turbid current of tho Missouri, 
tho two rivers do not at onco unite, but run side 
by Vide with a sharply defined boundary between 
them for many a league. So great rivers running 
into tho ocean, are rivers still, far out at sea. 
The current of the Rio do la Plata, which drains 
tho southern portion of South America, can be 
perceived 200 miles from land ; and tho Amazon 
sweeps far into the Atlantic, though gradually bent 
northwardly by tho great trade-wind current, and 
then carried along tho coast, to help, with tho 
Orinooo, to swell tho waters of tho Gulf of Mexico ; 
so that tho waters of tho Amazon, the Orinoco, tho 
Rio Grande, and tho Mississippi, all join to swell 
the Gulf Stream. 

The channel of tho Gulf Stream in its narrower 
portion is of great depth. From observations made 
by tho Chctitengcr in 1S73, in that part of tho 
stream between Bermuda and New York, it is seen 
tho .Gulf Stream is there about 100 fathoms deep, 
and SO miles in width. The probability of its 
having hollowed out for itself a well-defined channel 
like the bed of a river, is shewn by a sudden increase 
of depth at its border, where deep-sea soundings 
have been made ; but so little can bo known of the 
effect of currents upon a lino of 20,000 feet in 
length, and which requires several hours to run off 
tho reel, that wo cannot place implicit rclianco on 
such observations. 

Moro important observations on tho courses and 
influcnco of theso currents have been lately under- 
taken by dropping bottles containing tho date, 
latitude, and longitude, in all parts of the ocean. 
Theso bottles, when found upon a coast thousands 
of miles distant, give somo indication of tho 
direction and velocity of tho currents that have 
brought them ; but such testimony is not infallible. 
The bottlo may be impeded by contrary winds, 
blown into counter-currents, or whirled about for 
months in eddies. A bottlo thrown overboard in 
tho Indiau Ocean might reach the island of Spitz- 
bergen, fid tho Gulf o'f Mexico ; but there aro many 
chances that it would be tlirown out of tho regular 
current, and bo picked up on tho shores of New 
Zealand or the coast of Pern. See Dr Franklin’s 
Maritime Observations, FowuaU’s Hydraulic and 
Maulical Observations, IlumbolJt’s Alias Geo- 
yraphinuc cl Physique, Johnston’s Physical Allas, 
Maury’s Physical Geuyrajjliy of the Seas, and ll'ind 
and Current Charts, and Admiralty wind and cur- 
rent charts for Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. 

GULFWEED ( Sargassum ), a genus of sea-weeds 
{Alya) of tho 6ub-order Pttcaciw, of which two 
species ( S, . indgarc and S. baccifenm) are found 
floating in immense quantities in somo parts of tho 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. They arc 
tropical plants, although sometimes carried by winds 
and currents to tho British coasts. Tho frond is 
very long, and is furnished with distinct, stalked, 
nerved leaves, and simplo axillary stalked air- 
vessels. Tho receptacles aro linear, in small axillary 
clusters or racemes. The trivial name bacciferum 
applied to one of tho species, is derived from the 
berry-liko appearance of tho air-vessels. Tho G. 
has only been found floating, but there is reason to 
think that it is at first attached to tho bottom of 
comparatively shallow parts of tho sea. It floats 
. in largo fields, or more frequently in long yellow 
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lines in the direction of tho wind. In crossing the 
Atlantic, its presence is regarded as a sure indica- 
tion of the Gulf Stream, by which it is wafted 
northward and eastward. Where the Gulf Stream 
is deflected from tho banks of Newfoundland east- 
ward, and sends off its moro southern branch 
towards the Azores, is situated the Sargasso Sea, 
* that great bank of weeds, which so vividly 
occupied the imagination of Christopher Columbus, 
and which Oviedo calls the sea-weed meadows’ 
(Humboldt). Tho quantity of floating sea-weed is 
often such as to impede tho progress of ships. 
Multitudes of small marine animals accompany it, 
with fishes ready to prey on them. — Tho G. is eaten 
in China ; and in other parts of tho East also, it is 
used in salads and as a pickle. 

GULIE’LMA, a genus of South American palms, 
with pinnate leaves (entire in young plants), natives 
of tho lower mountain-ranges of Pem and New 
Granada. One species, G. speciosa , is much planted 
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by the Indians of tho Amazon district and of 
Guiana and Venezuela, near their villages, and 
supplies them with food and other necessaries. It 
is often CO feet high, having an erect slender stem, 
encircled with many rings of necdle-lilce spines, 
and numerous drooping leaves forming a nearly 
spherical crown. It is variously called Papunha, 
Paripou, &c., and sometimes Peach Palm. 

GULL (Lanis), a genus of wob-footed birds, of 
tho family Larida: (q. v.), inhabitants of tho sea- 
coasts of all parts of tho world. Tho formation 
of tho head and bill of several species is given 
in tho accompanying illustration. Tho feet havo 
tlirco toes in front completely united by a web, 
and a small hind-toe not included in tho web, and 
sometimes altogether wanting. Tho wings aro long 
and pointed. Gulls have great power of wing, and 
fly apparently with caso against a storm, during 
tho continuance of which they generally fly low, 
whether over sea or land, but in fine weather soar 
higher in the air, in which they seem to delight in 
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performing tlio most varied and beautiful evolu- 
tions. Tliey descend with great rapidity to seize 
prey from the surface of the water or at a small 
depth ; hut they are not good divers, and the fishes 
which they catch are clncfly those which, like the 



Heads of Various Species of Gulls : 

1, Great Black-bacl:c<l tj-ounip ; 2, Black-headed i a, Kitti- 
uakcj t, Les'cr Black-hacked : S, Herrins Gull 

herring and others of the samo family, swim near 
tlie surface. They are very voracious. Their food 
consists of almost anything animal. Many of them 
are wholly or partially migratory, breeding in colder 
regions than those which they inhabit m winter. 
In general, they lay only two or tlirco eggs, which 
are largo for the size of the bird. 

Many of the gulls are frequent visitors of inland 
districts, ascending rivere, and hovering over them 
in qnest of prey as over the sea. Some of them are 
also often to bo seen in meadows and ploughed 
fields, seeking for worms and other such food. It 
is a common notion in Britain that the appearance 
of gulls in inland districts betokens stormy weather. 
But in America, the migrations of some of the 
species between the northern seas and the Gidf of 
Mexico are performed, not only along the Atlantic 
coart, hut by the great lakes and the valley not the 
Ohio and tho Mississippi, and a few occasionally 
remain and breed near tlieso inland waters. Large 
flocks of a species of gull (L. serramis ) frequent tho 
lakes of tho high tabic-lands of Peru. 

Some at least of the larger gulls break the 
shells of molluscs by taking them up to a sufficient 
height in the air, and dropping them on a rock. 
Tins interesting fact is attested by Audubon, tlio 
American ornithologist, as having come. under Ills 
own observation, and he mentions an instance in 
which a gull, finding tho shell not broken by tho 
fall, carried it up a second and a third time, and 
each time higher than the former. 

The flesh of gulls is rather coarse, hut that of tho 
young is in request on many northern coasts as an 
article of food, and is salted for winter use. Tho 
eggs of certain Bpeeies, such as the Black-headed 
Gull, are said to ho very palatable, and aro collected 
in great quantities in some places where these birds 
breed in large numbers. 

' Tho plumage of gulls is generally in great part 
white, variously mixed with gray, slate-colour, 
brown, and black, Tho white, in some species, 
assumes a rosy tint in tho breeding season; and 


tho head of some becomes black. The differences 
of plumage, according to age and season and sex, 
are veiy considerable, and have led to many errors 
as to species. 

One of the most common British species is the 
Black-headed Gull [L. ridibundus), the whole 
length of which is about 16 inches ; another is tho 
Common Gull or Sea-mew (L. canus), mostly of 
a gray colour above, and white below, fully 18 
inches long ; tho Herring Gull (L. argenlatus), a 
still larger species, is common on rocky coasts ; 
the KirrrWAKE (L. tridactylus or L. rissa), rather 
smaller than tlio first-named specie3, gray and 
white, destitute of hind-toe, is plentiful where tho 
coast is girt with rocky precipices, on tho narrow 
ledges of which it makes its nest; its young and 
eggs aro among tho chief objects of pursuit of tho 
rock-fowlers ; the Lesser Black-hacked Gull 
(A. fttscus), about 23 inches long, is pretty common, 
at least in the north; tho Great Black-backed 
Gull or Wagel (L. marinus), nearly 30 inches 
long, is not rare; and the Glaucous Gull or 
Burgomaster (L. glaums), scarcely inferior to it 
in size, though by some supposed to bo identical 
with the Great Blai k-baekod Bpeeies, of a palo 
bluiBh-gray colour ubo\e, and white below, is a 
wmter visitant from tlio arctio regions. This species 
seems to have acquired its nanio of Burgomaster 
from the superioiity w Inch, in virtue of its size and 
strength, it asserts over most of tlio smaller birds 
of tho northern sens, compelling them to relinquish 
prey at its approach. Some of the British Bpeeies 
of gull aro also common in North America, as 
the Herring Gull, the Great Blaek-baekcd Gull, 
and tlio Kittiwako; but the Common American 
Gull (Ij. zouorbymbus) is not found on tho eastern 
shores of tho Atlantic. 

GULLET. Sec (Esophagcs. 

GUM, a general term applied to certain exu- 
dations from trees anil plants, which aro very 
different in their chemical characters and their 
general properties. In its strictest sense, gum is a 
substance which dissolves in water, forming a trans- 
parent mucilage ; it is msolublo in ether, alcohol, 
and oils, either fixed or volatile, and is convertible 
into oxalic acid by the action of sulphuric acid. 
The gums belonging to tins class arc : 

1. (Jinn A ralnc, w liich is gathered from the stems 
of Acacia Arabica and Acacia vera, two leguminous 
trees found in Northern Africa, and in sumo parts 
of Asia. It varies in colour from a light straw to 
a garnet red, and is more or less transparent : the 
lightest is always tho best. It is imported from 
Barbary and Turkey. 

2. Iiarbary Gum, a dark-coloured variety, also 
imported from tho Morocco coast. It has some 
qualities which render it particularly valuable to 
confectioners, in tho manufacture o£ lozenges, &c. 
It is tho produce of another species of acacia, A. 
gummifera. 

3. Own Gedda , an inferior quality of Barbary gum. 

4. Gum Senegal is in fino large, round tears, 
generally larger than tho finest Gum Arabic ; it 
is, however, darker in colour, bemg a skerry brown, 
with tometimes a slight pinkish tint perceptible 
on tho surface of tlio drops or tears. It is found 
generally in tho tropical parts of the western coast 
of Africa, and is yielded by two 6pecies of acacia, 
viz., A . Senegal and A. Segal. It is much valued 
for dressing various textile fabrics, such as muslins 
and silks, and is also used by confectioners for the 
finest kinds of lozenges, &c. The Acaci a Arabica 
is also, found in tho East Indies, and is supposed 
to yield, with other species, the following gums 
known in commerce. 
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5. Gum Gatiie, ■which, is imported very largely, 
and is produced in the Deccan, Concan, and in 
Gujerat. 

C. Gum Babool,- an inferior gum, imported from 
Bengal. 

7. East Indian Gum, a tolerably good variety, 
imported from Bombay. 

8. Gum Oomrawutlee, an inferior variety, from 
the province of Oomrawuttee. 

These East Indian gums are all dark coloured, 
and are much inferior to those produced in Africa ; 
they are, however, extensively imported into the 
ports of London and Liverpool ; over 200 tons arc 
annually received into those ports. 

Tho gums above described principally consist of 
a material which chemists have called Arabia, from 
its being tho chief constituent of Gum Arabic. We 
now come to another class of gums, in which another 
material, called Bassorin, from its being first noticed 
in an analysis of Gum Bassora, is more or less 
present. These arc : 

1. Gum Tragacanth, or Dragon, yielded by tho 
leguminous shrub Astragalus tragacantha ; it was 
known to the ancient Greeks under the name of 
tragakantha. The finest pieces are in (lakes, from an 
inch to an inch and a half in length, and from half 
an inch to an inch in width. This gum is more or 
less white, and nearly opaque, that which is whitest 
and most opaque being the best. It is only partly 
solublo in water, forming a white paste, instead of a 
transparent solution ; with vinegar or dilute acetic 
acid, it also forms a similar paste, and is a valuable 
cement, holding light materials with great tenacity. 
It is used as a stiffening material for various textile 
fabrics, and is much valued for this purpose, where 
it is not desired to give gloss to the material. We 
receive it chiefly from Smyrna and Constantinople. 
It is mostly produced in Northern Persia and Asia 
Minor. 

2. Gum Kutccra, yielded bp- Stcradia ureas on 
tho Coromandel coast. It is now only an occasional 
import, though formerly a considerable quantity 
Was brought to this country. 

3. Gum Bassora . — This is imported from Bas- 
sora ; lienee its namo ; but although long known 
in commerce, it has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined what plant produces it. Only a very small 
quantity reaches this couutry from time to time. 

4. African or Sierra Leone Tragacanth . — This is 
occasionally imported in small quantities from 
Western Africa, and is produced by Sterculia 
tragacantha. 

Besides the true gums, there are tho 

Gujl-ItKSTNS, which are much more mixed in their 
chemical constituents; in geneial terms, however, 
they may be said to consist of certain resins soluble 
in alcohol, and of the true gum, so that it requires 
both water and alcohol to dissolve them entirely. 
They arc chiefly used in medicino and perfumery, 
and may bo said to form a connecting-link between 
the true gums and the true resins, commercially 
speaking. Tile principal are : 

1. Gum Asafatida. See Asafottida. 2. Gum 
Benzoin or Benjamin. See Benzoin. 3. Gum Stgrax 
or Slorax is another sweet-scented gum-resin, pro- 
duced by Stgrax officinalis in Turkey in Asia. It 
is usually liquid, of tho consistence of treacle, and a 
blackish or dark-gray colour. It is also used in 
perfumery. 4. Gum Sagapcnum, another medicinal 
gum with unpleasant garlic-like odour, dark-brown 
colour, and a soft consistency. It is not known 
what prlant produces it, but it is generally supposed 
to be obtained from a Ferula. 5. Gum Qalbanum. 
See Galbanuji. G. Gum Opopanax is yielded by 
the roots of another umbelliferous plant, Opopanax 
chironium. It comes from the Levant in reddish- 
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yellow lumps of a disagreeable smell. Its only 
use is in medicine, chiefly for pilasters. 7. Gum 
Ammoniacum. See Ammonaicdm. S. Gum Myrrh 
is a very sweet-smelling gum resin, which exudes 
from the stems of an Abyssinian shrub, the Balsam- 
odendron myrrha. Two distinct kinds are known 
in commerce, tho Turkish and the East Indian ; tho 
former is the better. They are both in irregular- 
shaped small lumps, rarely exceeding the size of a 
walnut, of a reddish-brown colour, rather lighter in 
the Turkish sort. Considerable quantities are used 
in medicine, and in perfumery for dentifrices, washes 
for the teeth, &c., in consequence of its being sup- 
posed to possess considerable antisepitic properties, 
and for tho agreeable odour it imparts to tho 
breath. From 10 to 20 tons are imported annually. 
D. Gum Scammony . — This is obtained from incisions 
made purposely in the crown of the great tap-root 
of the Convolvulus scammonia, which is bored for 
the piurpose. It is of a dark sap-green colour, inclin- 
ing to greenish-gray, in large and small cakes, and in 
irregular fragments. Its use is extensive as a mild 
and safe purgative for children, but scarcely any 
drug has been so uncertain in its operation, owing 
to the excessive adulteration practised upon it by 
the Turks previous to its shipment. This has now 
been obviated by importing the root itself, and 
extracting tho gum in this country. 

There aro many other gums known, but these 
are tho ones to be had in shops, and for which 
uses aro found in the arts, manufactures, and in 
medicine. Many also of the true resins, as copal- 
animi, &c., aro called gums, but they are strictly 
resins. See II esins. 

Gum-substitutes are manufactured from wheat- 
starch, farina or potato-starch, sago-flour, and other 
fcculas, by baking or roasting, so as to convert tho 
starch into Dextrine (q. v.). This is now an im- 
portant manufacture, in which a largo amount of 
capital is engaged. They arc made on a very exten- 
sive scalo by the Messrs Laing of Manchester and 
others, and are largely empdoyed in dressing calicoes 
and other fabrics, also as a substitute for the more 
expensive gums in gumming piaper, as in the case of 
postage and receipt stamps, which arc made adhesive 
by dextrine. For this and some other pmrposes, the 
gum substitutes aro supierior to the real gums, as 
they are easily dissolved, and can be spread more 
equally over a smooth surface. Very largo quan- 
tities of the starch of piotatoes, called farina or 
potato-flour, are made in this country, and are also 
imported from the continent to be used in this 
manufacture. 

GUMBI'NNEN, a thriving town of Prussia, in 
the province of Prussia, is situated on both banks 
of the Pissa, one of the affluents of the Prcgel, 
GS miles cast-south-east of Konigsberg. It was first 
regularly laid out in 1724, and owes its rise and 
prosperity in great measure to the settlement here 
of many Protestants, chiefly from Salzburg, who 
were driven from their homes by religious perse- 
cution. Among other institutions, the town has 
a gymnasium, a pniblic library, three Protestant 
churches, and two hospitals. Woollen-cloth weav- 
ing, brewing, and distilling, are the branches of 
manufacture. Pop. (1S71) VOSS. 

GUM-BOIL, an Abscess (q. v.) near the root of a 
tooth, and discharging itself towards the mucous 
membrane of the gum ; usually superficial, but some- 
times more dcepily seated in connection with tho 
bone, and causing considerable deformity, with risk 
of Caries (q. v.) or Necrosis (q. v.). Gum-boil should 
be treated, in the first instance, by simple protection 
against cold and external injury ; but as soon as the 
presence of matter can bo ascertained, it is usually 
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good practice to give vent to it by a pretty free 
incision, 

GUM TREE. See Eucalyptus and Tupelo. 

GU'MMEL, a town of Africa, in the state of 
Bomu, in lat. 12° 3S' N., and long. 9° 21' E. In 
1S51, on the occasion of Dr Barth’s first visit to G., 
ho found it a flourishing town, the great entrepot 
for the natron-trade, with a weekly market, at 
which were 300 stalls, offering for sale all sorts of 
clothing, tools, pottery, victuals, cattle, horses, & a, 
and with a pop. of 10,000 ; but in 1854, on visiting 
it on his return-journey, he found that, during the 
interval, it had suffered severely from civil wars, 
and was then in a state of at least temporary decay. 

GUMMING, a disease analogous to Canl:er (q. v.), 
and like it, very destructive to fruit-trees, but con- 
fined to tlioso the sap of which readily produces 
much gum ; as the cherry, plum, peach, apricot, and 
. almond. It is supposed sometimes to originate 
in wounds, in which a morbid exudation of gum 
takes place ; but it appears to be more freqnently 
occasioned by severe frosts, and to he very much 
dependent upon causes which induce a general 
unhealtkiness. It very generally terminates in the 
destruction, not merely of the branch in which it 
originated, but of the whole tree, although trees in 
winch it is in sure progress sometimes live for 
years, and meanwhile produce largo crops of frait. 
A small fungus (Nannaspora crocea), which has 
been supposed to be the cause of gumming, more 
probably appears in consequence of it 

GU'MRI, an old town of Russian Armenia, on 
the site of which the important city and fortress of 
Alexandrapol— pop. (1SG7) 17,2/2— have been built 
The site is on the high-road to Erivan, and is GO 
miles north-west of that town. Alexandrapol is 
built at an elevation of 5SG0 feet above sea-level, 
and hero the cold is so intense that men are often 
frozen to death in the fields. 

GU'MTI, a river of India, remarkable, as its 
name is meant to express, for its windings, rises in 
a small lake in lat. 2S° 35' N., and long. SO’ 10' E, 
aud after a south-eastern course of 4S2 miles, enters 
the Ganges from the left in lat. 25° 29' N., and 
long. 83° 15' E. It is navigable for inland craft as 
far up as Lucknow, which is fully more than 300 
miles above its confluence with the Ganges. At 
Jaunporc, about 50 miles from the Ganges, it is 
spanned by a bridge of 1G arches. 

GUN, a term applied in its most general appli- 
cation to firearms of any description, but in the more 
restricted and technical sense to Cannon (q. v.). A 
gun is a frustum of a right cone, with a cylinder 
excavated round the axis, to nerve as a bore. Close 
home to the end of this cylinder, the powder is 
driven, and outside it is the ball to bo expelled. 
The several parts are shown in the figure below. 


a position that tho breech-end of the gun outweighs 
tko muzzle. Their axis is generally about half their 
diameter below the axis of the piece. This locality 
has several conveniences ; but for the maximum of 
steadiness in the recoil, it has been shewn that tho 
axes of the trunnions and of the gun should exactly 
intersect. The use of the trunnions is to suspend 
tho cannon on its carriage in such a manner that it 
may bo readily depressed or elevated, hut so that 
it shall have no horizontal motion which is not 
shared by tho whole carnage. 

The vent or touch-hole, tho channel through 
which tho charge is fired, is a small cylindrical 
orifice leading at an angle from the breech of tho 
bore towards the base ring. Tho explosion within 
reacts with great force on the lower portion of tho 
vent, and in case of rapid or long-continued firing, 
soon honeycombs the iron or brass, often dislodging 
considerable fragments. This, besides diminishing 
the regularity of the action of the powder on tho 
projectile, would involve danger of bursting if per- 
mitted to any great extent. The gun so affected 
is therefore touched, that is, has a new vent con- 
structed. The process consists of (billing a female 
screw, of larger than the required diameter, in tho 
metal of the gun. Into tins matrix, a bar of puro 
copper is screwed (copper being the metal least liable 
to fuse under the intense heat of ignited gunpowder), 
and the vent is then drilled through tho copper. 
.Sir A Dickson devised the following simplo mode : 
he rammed a cartridge of sand firmly into tho 
breech, then filled the vent and all the interstices 
with molten copper, aud had only to bore a hole 
through the latter to complete the operation. In 
cases of great urgency, even this simple procednro 
may bo shortened by the insertion of the stem of 
a tobacco-pipe during the filling ; the pipe, when 
removed, leaves a perfect vent. 

With reference to Rifled Cannon, some particulars 
have already been given under Armstrong Gun, 
and fuller details will bo given under Rifled Fire- 
arms. Sec also War-Services in Surr., Vol. X. 

GUN-BOAT, a small boat or vessel armed with 
one or more guns of heavy calibre. From its small 
dimensions, it is capable of running close inshore or 
up rivers, and from tho same cause it has little 
chance of being lut by a larger vessel at the long 
range which the carrying power of its guns enables 
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32-poumlcr Gun : 

AB, length of pun; AC, first reinforce; CD, pecond reinforce; 

DC, chase; DB, muzzle; FG, bore; Gif, axis; an, neck; bb, -n M *. 

breech ogee ; cc, base ring; dd, first reinforce ring; cc, second uun-ijoaTi. 

reinforce ring ; ff, muzzle astragal; g, g, muzzlo mouldings; 

h , h t shoulder of trunnions; ii, diameter of bore, or calibre; maintain. On the outbreak of the Russian 

k, k, trunnions; 1, vent; m, breceb; fl, button. w ( 1S 54— 185G), ns tile British navy was without 

The trunnions are cast in ono mass with the a single gun-boat a large 
piece, aud are placed in the second reinforce in such hastily constructed m 18o5 and ISoO, but too Jato 





GUN-CARRIAGE — GUN-COTTON. 

time of considerable weight, in order that the whole 
apparatus — gun and carriage together — may not be 
driven backward by the recoil in firing. Field-gun 
carriages have, besides, to bear an enormous strain 
in passing at a rapid pace over broken, uneven, or 
rocky ground. To provide for this severe wear and 
tear, every part is fitted with the utmost precision, 
made of well-seasoned material, and on strict 
mechanical principles. A large department, fitted 
with splendid machinery, in the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, called the Royal Carriage Department, 
is charged with this branch of manufacture for the 
British Borvice. Carriages aro of various kinds, 
according to the service for which they may he 
required ; but the leading lands — viz., those for 
field-service, and those for garrison or ship duty 
— aro represented in tho following figures, in 



Field Gun nnd its Carriage : 

A, blocker trail; It, ohcekn or brackets; C, atlc-trce; D, ogee; E, trnnnlon-liolcs; F, wheel; O, felly; U, rpohes; 
I, navo ; K, tiro or streak ; 1., rivets ; a, eye or cap*qtvirc bolts ; A, capsquaro ; c, nxlc-trco bands ; d, heads of 
transom bolts; e, trunnion plates portfire clipper; p, lockimr plate ; A, trail plate; f, locking 1 chain ; A, trail handle; 
(, handspike ring ; in, derating screw ; n, handles of elevating screw. 


for that special war. From the haste with which 
they were put together, most of tho'e vessels 
proved defective. However, by aid of repairs and 
new construction, Great Britain has at this time 
about 70 steam gun-vessels in a very efficient 
condition. Their tonnage is small ; their horse- 
power ranges from 20 to GO horses, and their very 
heavy armament usually consists of one S-inch gun, 
nnd one 100-pounder Armstrong gun. A gun-boat 
is attached in most cases to some larger vessel, 
and constitutes a lieutenant’s command. In tho 
last two wars with China, gun-boats performed 
excellent service, having penetrated nearly to 
Peking, and far up the Yang-tze-kiang. 

GUN-OARRIAGE is a very important element 
in tho equipment of each piece of ordnance. It 
requires to bo of great strength, and at tho samo 


which tho names of tho principal parts are also 
given. 'When tho field-gun is to bo moved, tho 
trail-plato is hooked to tho Lnmr.n (q. a-.}, which 
converts the gun-carriago and inuber into a four- 



Sliip, or Garrison Gun and Carriage : 

A, elde or braciiet i 11, transom ; C, steps j D, trunnion Itolo I 
E, quuin. 

wheeled vehicle, capable of conveying tlio gun, its 
tools and ammunition, and several of its gunners. 
Information relative to certain species of gun- 
carriages will likewise bo found under Traversing 
P bATroitir. Among modern inventions of war is the 
MoncrielT or elevating gun-carriage, in which tiie 
gun is poised at tho end of a lever pivoted on the 
carriage, and balanced by a heavy counter-weight. 
Before firing, the gun is raised by mechanism ; when 
fired, its own recoil drives it down upon the carriage. 
This arrangement enables gun and gunners to lio 
concealed behind a parapet until the moment of dis- 
charge. 

GUN-COTTON, a detonating substanco in- 
vented by Schonbcin in 1S-1G, and obtained in the 
following manner. One part of iinely carded cotton 
is immersed in 15 parts of a mixture of equal 
measures of strong nitric acid (sp. gr. l - 5) and sul- 
phuric acid (sp. gr. D84G). Tho cotton must he 
completely immersed in tho mixture, otherwise it 
ICO 


becomes so hot as to undergo immediate decomposi- 
tion. After a few minutes’ immersion, it must ho 
plunged into a largo volume of cold water, and 
then washed till the moist mass ceases to shew any 
acid reaction when placed on litmus paper. It is 
then to ho carefully dried at a temperature not 
exceeding 170’. 

Any Bubstnnco containing cellulose, such as tow, 1 
linen, saw-dust, paper, &a, may bo employed instead 
of cotton, and tlio cliango that takes place in tho 
formation of tho explosive compound seems, from 
tho researches of Iladow, to bo as follows : the 
composition of cellulose is represented hy tho for- 
mula C so n 3 „ 03 „. In the formation of gun-cotton 
or pyroxylin (derived from pyr, lire, and xylon, wood), 
nine" equivalents of the hydrogen aro replaced hy an 
equal number of equivalents of peroxide of nitrogen 
(NO.,), so that tlio formula for the now compound is 
CjoH.jONOj.Oa,,. Tho fibre, in undergoing this 
change, increases about 70 per cent, in weight, 
and acquires perfectly new properties. Although 
scarcely differing in appearanco from unchanged 
cotton, it may ho distinguished from it by_ its harsh- 
ness, by the crepitating sound which it yields when 
pressed by the hand, hy its having lost the property 
of depolarisation which ordinary cotton possesses, 
and by its electric condition. Iodine dissolved in a 
solution of iodide of potassium affords a certain 
means of distinguishing explosive from ordinary 
cotton. If the former is moistened with this iodine 
solution, and a little dilute sulphuric acid is subse- 
quently added (one part of the acid to four of water), 
a yellow colour is evolved ; while ordinary cotton 
wool, when similarly treated, assumes a blue colour. 
Its most remarkable property is, however, tho 
facility with which it takes fire, and its rapid and 
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complete combustion. The results of General 
von Lenk’s improvements in the manufacture of 
gun-cotton, which, however, did not lead to its 
superseding gunpowder in any one direction, are 
given in the Stop., Yol. X. The more recent experi- 
ments of Professor Abel, which have been carried 
on for the last ten years at tho Woolwich Arsenal, 
and are still being continued, have resulted in 
further improving tho manufacture, and also in 
determining more accurately the properties of gun- 
cotton. Abel’s process consists in steeping cotton- 
waste in strong nitric and sulphuric acids at a 
low temperature, and afterwards washing it thor- 
oughly. It is next reduced to a pulp in a com- 
mon rag-engine (see Paper), and then in the pulpy 
condition it is washed again in a large quantity of 
water to remove every trace of free acid. After 
that, it is pressed at a low power, and subsequently 
in a powerful hydraulic press, out of which it comes 
in so wet a state as to be uninflammable. Gun- 
cotton can thus be compressed into masses of any 
shape, as cylinders or cubes, and of any required 
density or hardness. It can also be converted into 
the form of paper, or into gun-cotton grains for 
sporting purposes. 

.Gun-cotton can now bo manufactured so as to 
keep, there is every reason to believe, with perfect 
safety in a wet state, and be as good as ever when 
dried again. The results of some experiments 
carried on a year or two ago by a government 
committee at Chatham shewed that when gun- 
cotton is firmly confined, it exerts a destructive 
effect equal to about five times that of gunpowder. 

Professor Abel has proved that the more 
thoroughly gun-cotton is compressed, tho more 
perfectly can its action ho controlled, and it is 
now generally used in compact discs for mining 
purposes ; that it is sympathetic, so that, if gently 
ignited by a spark, in the form of yarn, it smoulders 
slowly away; if by a flame, it burns up rapidly; 
and if fired in tho compressed state by a detonating 
fuse, it explodes with great violence, even when 
unconfined. Tho most recent and striking dis- 
covery regarding it, however, is, that although, as 
a rule, non-inflammable and non-explosive in the 
wet state, yet, when fired in this condition with the 
detonating substance fulminate of mercury, and a 
little dry gun-cotton or gunpowder, it explodes with 
as much violence as when it is dry. 

While gunpowder does not explode at a lower 
temperature than 600° F., gun-cotton has been 
known to do so at 277“ F., and cannot be heated to 
400° F. without explosion. Gun-cotton produces 
neither smoke nor fouling when fired, and does not 
heat the gun so much as gunpowder, though, by tho 
rapidity of its explosion, it strains the barrel more. 

GUN FACTORIES, Royal, are government 
establishments at Woolwich for tho construction of 
great guns for the use of tho British army and 
navy. For a very long period there had been at 
Woolwich a small factory for the manufacture of 
brass cannon, but guns of oast iron were obtained 
from private foundries by contract. At last it was 
determined that government should become in part 
its own gun-fouuucr, and extensive workshops were 
erected in 1855 — 1850. Tho adoption of the Arm- 
strong wrought-iron gun into general use in the ser- 
vice, in 1859, arrested the further making of cast- 
iron guns, and oocasioncd again a great expenditure 
in tho erection of shops and costly machinery, which 
have since been adapted to the other systems of 
wrought-iron ordnance adopted into the service 
under tho name of ‘Woolwioli.’ At this time 
(1874), tho factories may be counted as among tbo 
most remarkable sights in the kingdom. In each 
department, whatever tho process, it is repeated 


over and over again, till long parallel lines of similar 
mills are seen, each busily fashioning a separate gun. 
Iron at red-heat is first wound round a solid core 
(representing the bore of tbo future gun), as tape 
might be round a pencil ; and then by the action 
of successive blows from a steam-hammer (there is 
one of 100 tons), the strips are welded into a com- 
pact cylinder of wrought iron of extreme density. 
This cylinder, after undergoing several heatings and 
poundings with the steam-hammer, is encompassed 
with wrought-iron rings of immense strength, which 
are shrunk on, and then transmitted to the boring- 
mill. Hero tho proper calibre is imparted to it ; in 
another department, the bore is rifled ; in another, 
tho outside of the gun is carefully turned ; and in 
yet another, the whole is polished and browned. A 
gun is several weeks in its passage through tlieso 
many processes. By the ingenuity of Sir William 
Armstrong, tho superintendent, and Dr John 
Anderson, his able assistant, every part of the 
difficult manufacture has been reduced to a question 
of machinery. Many thousand guns have to this 
time been turned out complete, of which upwards 
of 7000 are now available for military or naval 
use. The cost of the guns as now made is, on an 
average, as follows : 12-pounder, £82 ; 20-pounder, 
£124 ; 40-pounder, £200 ; 70-ponnder, £375 ; 35- 
ton gun, £2150. Tho royal gun-factory at Woolwich 
was estimated to cost for 1874 — 1875 the snm of 
£10S,OS1, of which £7524 were for management ; 
£70,187 for the wages of artificers and labourers ; 
£22,947 for buildings and machinery ; and £97,423 
for stores to be consumed in tbe manufacture of guns. 

Much of the machinery now used in tho manufac- 
ture of guns was originally developed at the engineer- 
ing and founding establishment of Sir William 
Armstrong and Co., at Elswiclc, wiiicll was for some 
time used as an auxiliary and supplement to the gim- 
factory in Woolwich arsenal, the guns being turned 
out at a contract price, payable after they had passed 
a rigid inspection. The connection between the 
government and tho Elswick firm ceased in 1863. 

GUNDAMIT'K, a village of Afghanistan, claims 
notice merely in connection with the fatal retreat 
from Cabul in 1842. It was here that tho last 
remnant of the British force, when within 28 miles 
of the shelter of .Tellalabad, was massacred, to tho 
number of 100 soldiers and 300 camp-followers, only 
one man effecting his escape. 

GUNDU'IC, a river of India, joins tho Ganges 
from the left or north side, opposite to Patna, 
after a south-east course of about 400 miles. It 
is supposed to rise beyond tbe Himalaya, in lat. 
29° 40’ N., and long. 83° 14' E., while its remotest 
sourco within that range is said to be at tbe foot 
of Dhwalngiri. After a course of 200 miles, it 
becomes practicable for boats of considerable burden. 
Near this point, the river touches the British terri- 
tory, dividing it for 15 miles from Nepaul. 

GUNDULITSCII, Iwait, the most celebrated 
Serbian poet of earlier times, was the son of Francis 
Gundulitsch the historian, and was born 8th August 
158S, in the town of Ragusa. After he had com- 
pleted his primary education and philosophic studies 
under the Jesuits, ho betook himself, at the age of 
21, to the science of jurisprudence, in which ho mado 
such rapid advances, that in spite of his youth, ho 
was intrusted until the first offices of the Ragusan 
republic. Ho died in 1638. On the 20th December 
1838, the bicentenary anniversary of his death, a 
grand requiem was sung in memory of tho poet, 
in tho Academic Church of Agrnm. — G.’s poetical 
works, lyrical, dramatic, and epical, are a faithful 
mirror of the stirring time in which they were com- 
posed. Ho was the earliest dramatic writer of tho 
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Slavic race, and tlio theatre of Ragusa, on which Ilia 
pieces were informed, rvas the first Slavic theatre. 
His greatest and most celebrated work is an epic, 
The Osmanli, in 20 cantos, in which he sings the 
deeds of Osman IX, and the fame of the Poles and 
their king, "Wlaelislaw IV., in the campaign of 1021. 
This work was first published at Ragusa in 1G2C ; 
the latest edition is that of Gaj (Agrnm, 1844). Of 
his dramas, may bo mentioned Ariadne, The Rape 
of Proserpina, Galatea, Diana, Arniula, The Sacrifice 
of Love, Ceres, Cleopatra, Adonis, and The Coral ; 
of his other poems, Hymn on the Greatness of God, 
and The Tears of the A filleted Son. G. also made 
several translations from the Italian poets. 

GUNMAKING, GUN-TRADE. Athough the 
terms gunnery and gnn relate chiefly to great guns 
or cannon, the word gtmmaking is always applied 
to the manufacture of small-arms, comprising mus- 
kets, rifles, pistols, and carbines. In England, tho 
great seat of this trade was formerly London, whose 
workmen stood unrivalled throughout Europe for 
the excellence of their production ; but of late 
years the gunmakers of Birmingham have succeeded, 
from local advantages, in turning out barrels of 
proved power, at such a price as to defy competi- 
tion. Since then, the London makers have confined 
themselves to ‘finishing,’ or putting together, an 
art requiring the utmost nicety ; and oven in this, 
tho skilled labour of Dublin and Edinburgh has 
now nearly equalled them. There are, therefore, 
several centres now in the United Kingdom whence 
first-rate arms are to be obtained. America and 
the leading continental nations arc great manu- 
facturers also, and each has ita particular excel- 
lences. Tho chief continental gun-fUctories arc at 
St Etienne, Liege, Vienna, and Sulil. 

Machinery has been comparatively slow in being 
applied to tho manufacture of small-arms, but 
during the last few years it has made giant 
strides; and now the government manufactory at 
Enfield, in which numerous ingenious machines 
have been introduced from the United States, is 
fitted with every mechanical appliance, and can 
tiun out many thousand arms per annum, each 
of which so exactly corresponds to pattern, that 
all tho constituent pieces are interchangeable. 
Barrels, instead of being forged by tlio hand- 
liamnicr, are rolled at once with a uniform pres- 
sure, and then welded at one licat. In tho United 
States, barrels are at present made of cast steel, 
first formed in tho solid, and then bored by a 
succession of borers of increasing diameter. Theso 
cast-steel barrels are rapidly superseding all others 
— at least for sporting purposes — in Great Britain, 
France, and America. Another favourite modern 
material for barrels is ‘ laminated steel.’ See 
BMtr.Kt,. Barrels well constructed of laminated 
steel, resist a bursting pressuro of 82,000 lbs. on 
tho square inch one-eighth of an inch thick, whereas 
common ‘twist’ barrels will only withstand about 
34,000 lbs. 

"When the barrel is finished, however made, it is 
proofed, under very heavy charges of powder. All 
non-government barrels made in England must bo 
proofed at tho proofing-houses of London or Bir- 
mingham ; government arms arc tested at Enfield. 

The portions of the look (q. v.) are made some 
of iron and some of steel, either forged by hand, 
or, as in the great manufactories, stamped out 
by a powerful machine. The stock is turned by 
machinery from strong light wood. On all accounts 
taken together, it is found that no wood is so well 
adapted as Italian walnut. Tho finishing or putting 
together of guns is an art in itself; the utmost 
attention having to be devoted to everything that 
will secure solidity, lightness, and the most minuto 


accuracy of fitting. Skilled artificers in the gun- 
trade command excellent wages ; rarely less than 
40a, and often as much as £4 a week. 

In fitting and finishing, London is generally 
admitted to stand unequalled; Paris, however, 
making a good and near second. For barrels, 
Birmingham, St Etienne, and Libge have the most 
repute. In all respects, Toledo, once famed for its 
blades, holds a high character in regard to its 
guns, both for sporting and military purposes. In 
tho United States, "Windsor and Hartford are tho 
leading manufactories, with Harper’s Ferry for 
government arms ; but the quality of American 
workmanship is too often sacrificed to cheapness 
in the article turned out. The British export trade 
in small-arms is very great, the return for the 
year 1875 shewing an exportation of 318,901 stand 
of all kinds, of the value of £055,109. 

GUNNEL ( Gunnellus , or Muratnoides), a genus 
of fishes of the Blenny (q. v.) family, of more elon- 
gated form than the true blennies. The species are 
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pretty numerous, but only one is British, the Com- 
mon or Spotted G. or Buttep.fisii ((?. vulgaris), 
often to bo found in tide-pools on tho sea-shoro; 
seldom more than six or seven inches long; of a 
deep olive colour, with n row of dark spots on the 
back, remarkable for the quantity and tliickness of 
the mucous secretion with which it is' covered. It 
is seldom used in Britain except for bait. 

GUNNER, in tho British army, is the private 
soldier of the corps of artillery ; he receives pay at 
the rate of Is. 2 [d. per diem : his uniform consists 
of blue with red facings, and red stripes on the 
trousers ; and his arms consist of a carbine and 
sword-bayonet. 

At the present time, when artillery is used with 
the utmost skill and science, the training a gunner 
must undergo, to become thoroughly efficient, is long 
and arduous. His eye must be sufficiently acute 
to cstimato distances instantly and proximately ; 
and withal, ho must possess physical strength cap- 
able of sustaining tho exertions necessary for the 
service of heavy guns and tho removal of shot and 
ponderous artillery stores. 

Master-gunners aro pensioned sergeants of artilleiy, 
who are placed in chargo of the stores in small 
towers or forts ; they are divided into three classes, 
of which those in the first class receive 5s., in the 
second, 3s. Grf,, and in tho third, 3s. a day. blaster- 
gunners are now borne in the Coast Brigade of 
Royal Artillery, but the office has much degener- 
ated in importance since it was first created, at 
least ns early as the time of Henry- VIII. 

In the nary, the gunner ranks first among tho 
warrant-officers, and next in order to the navigat- 
ing sub-lieutenant in regard to taking command of 
a ship. His pay varies from 9s. a day for chief 
gunners to 5s. C d. a day for gunners of the 2d class. 
His uniform consists of a blue coat, blue cap, 
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nnd officer’s sword. A gunner rises from before the 
mast by steadiness, sobriety, and intelligence^ On 
appointment, be must satisfy examiners appointed 
by the Admiralty that he is in all respects qualified. 
His duties are highly important : he has charge 
of all powder ana artillery stores on board, and 
is bound to see that the guns are always fully 
equipped for action. In exercising with the gun3, 
the gunner is instructor of the sailors, and, under 
the captain, is responsible for their efficiency. The 
gunner' 8-mate is assistant to the gunner, and stands 
second among the petty-officers. _ To he_ confirmed 
in his rank, he must pass an examination in gunnery 
on board H.M.S. Excellent, at Portsmouth. His 
pay varies from £39, 10s. 10c?. a year to £34, 19s. 7 d. 
Scamen-gmners are continuous-service sailors, who 
are trained in gunnery and great-gun exercise. One 
has the direction of each gun, with ordinary seamen 
under him to perform the heavy part of working it. 
A seaman-gunner, if in the 1st class, receives id. a 
day beyond his pay as seaman, and 2 d. a day if in 
the 2d class. 

GUNNERY. Ignorance of the laws of gravity 
and of other physical circumstances affecting the 
flight of projectiles, prevented any correct theory 
of°gunnery being arrived at in the earliest ages of 
artillery. The first author professedly treating on 
the flight of cannon-shot was Nicolas Tartagha, a 
distinguished Italian mathematician, who, in 1537, 
published his work, La Nuova Scientia. He had 
no practical acquaintance with his subject, but his 
guesses were shrewd and often marvellously near the 
truth. Among other things he ascertained that no 
portion of the track described by a ball is a right line, 
and as a practical aid to artillerists, he devised the 
gunner’s Quadrant (q. v.). After Tartagha, many 
philosophers, especially of Italy, theorised on the 
question, and various tables of ranges, elevations, 
charges, &c., had been published, all more or less fal- 
lacious, when a nearer approach to accuracy appeared 
in Galileo’s Dialogues on Motion, printed in 1G38. 
The officers who had charge of artillery in actual 
use were too little gifted with scientific education to 
deduce theory from practice ; and up to the time of 
Robins, who wrote in 1742, but four working-gunners 
— Collado, Browne, Eldred, and Alderson, of whom 
the three last were Englishmen — have left treatises 
of any value on the use of their weapons. 

Galileo, in hi3 contributions to physics, had shewn 
that cannon-shot, or any other projectiles, being 
affected by the downward force of gravity, would 
travel in the curve of a parabola, unless affected by 
the resistance of the air. The philosopher pointed 
out modes by which the disturbances caused by 
this resisting medium might be ascertained ; but 
subsequent writers, with the exception of Newton 
and Bernouilli, till the time of Robins, chose to 
assume that the atmospherical resistance was but 
nominal, and boldly asserted that all shot described 

S arabolas in their course, In 1742, Mr Benjamin 
kobins, who must be considered the real founder 
of the science, published his Mew Principles of 
Gunnery, a work the result of long and almost 
exhaustive experiments. He treated of the atmos- 
pheric resistance, of the force of gunpowder,' of 
the effects of varying length and weight m guns, 
and of almost everything which in any way related 
to the motion of projectiles, _ carrying the theory 
of gunnery nearly to perfection. As one result of 
his experiments, Robins established the law that 
common shot encountered a resistance from the 
air during their passage, which increased as the 
square of the velocity, or very nearly so; and 
that their courses differed widely from parabolas. 
By means of ,the Ballistic Pendulum (q. v.), he 
measured the speed of balls at the very cannon’s 


mouth. Euler, in the latter part of the 18th c., 
added much to the knowledge of the subject by 
his commentaries on the work of Robins; as did 
also the mathematician Hutton. 

The theory of gunnery, so far as it can be deduced 
from the universal laws of motion, without regard to 
the resistance of the air, falls under the more general 
head of Projectiles (q. v.). But except in firing 
bombs, which from their low velocity are not so 
much affected by the resistance of the air, the mere 
mathematical theory is of little service. All the 
real practical rules have been deduced from experi- 
ment. The following are a few of the more important 
results thus arrived at. 

For a given charge and weight of projectile, there 
is a certain length of bore that gives the greatest 
velocity ; the cause being, that with a less length some 
of the powder is discharged undecomposed, and ivith 
a greater, the combustion is finished before the ball 
leaves the muzzle, so that it has to contend with 
the friction of the gun without receiving additional 
impulses. Increase of length, accompanied by propor- 
tionate increase of charge, gives increased velocity ; 
but the greater velocity is only in proportion to the 
cube root of the increased length. 

The resistance of the air does not arise merely 
from the projectile having to displace its own bulk 
of it as it advances ; for in the case of a body moving 
with great velocity, the air becomes condensed in 
front of it, while that behind is highly rarified. 
The displaced air behind does not return freely 
to fill up the vacuum, until the speed of the ball 
is reduced to 1400 feet per second ; the maximum 
profitable velocity is calculated to be 1600 feet, and 
that, or any higher speed, i3 believed to be reduced 
to 1400 feet after a course of 400 feet. 

The resistance offered to bodies by the air is as 
their surfaces, i. e., in the case of round or cylindrical 
shot, as the squares of the diameters; whilst the 
power of the bodies themselves to overcome resist- 
ance is as their weights, or as the cubes of their 
diameters. Of course balls of like size but different 
density will produce widely different resnlts. Hence 
the greater range of solid as compared to hollow 
shot. Solid shot fired with equal velocities and 
elevations, range as their weight, the heavier 
overcoming atmospheric resistance better than the 
lighter. Shot of equal weight and diameter will 
range according to their velocities ; but not .in 
direct proportion, for the retarding power varies 
as the square of the velocity. Velocities of shot 
of equal diameter are as the square roots of the 
charges. . 

The dim inution in speed caused by atmospheric 
resistance may be judged of from the following 
table of the speed of a 32-pounder at different 
parts of its course ; it being premised that a body 
in vacuo, once started, should move ad infinitum, 
without decrease of velocity : 

Initial velocity, . . . 1600 feet per second. 

Velocity 500 yards from gun, 1126 n 

„ 1000 u 1000 n 

„ 1500 u 008 u 

„ 2000 " 405 a 

, 2500 n 307 u 

Action and reaction being always equal and in 
opposite directions, the explosion of the gunpowder 
acts with equal force upon the ball and upon the 
cannon from which it is discharged, the former 
demonstrating this in its range, and the latter by 
its recoil. This recoil has to be guarded against 
as much as possible, either by the weight of the gun 
itself, or by its secure attachment to a ponderous 
carriage. The momentum of the recoil, being the 
product of the shot’s weight and the velocity, is 
readily calculated. The common charge of a 
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24-poundor gun, being one-third the weight of the 
shot, or eight pounds, the momentum of both shot 
and gun, will bo 1G00 (tho initial velocity) x 2i 
= 3S,400, which, divided by 5G00, or the gun’s 
weight in pounds, gives about seven feet as the 
velocity per second ; if the gun is attached to a 
carriage, the weight of the carriage must be added 
to that of the gun for a divisor. 

Tho following table exhibits the effects of varying 
charge and elevation on different hinds of guns. It 
will *bo readily understood by reference to tho aepom- 
panying diagrams. The line of sight of a gun is an 
imaginary lino drawn through tho back-sight on 
the breech and the forc-sipht, a notch in the muzzlo 
ring, or on the first re-inf orcc (see fig. 1, where 


ABC is tho lino of sight). Tlio forc-Biglit B is 
immovable, but the back-sight A is so constructed 
that the notch shall be at a greater or less height 
above tho axis of tho gun. When tho lino ABO is 
parallel to tho axis and horizontal, tho discharge is 
* point-blank but when tho back-sight is raised, 
the direction of tho axis of the pin will bo to a point 
more elevated than that t«> winch the line of sight 
is directed, as in fig. 2, where tho original impulse 


As regards penetration, it was found by experi- 
ments against a martcllo tower at Eastbourne, 
with a rango of 1832 yards, that solid shot from 
tho 40 -pounder Armstrong penetrated into good 
masonry from 47 to G5 inches, and from, an 80- 
pounder Armstrong 51 to 90 inches. For other 
particulars relative to the art of gunnery, the reader 
is referred to Loading, Projectiles, Windage, See. 
The important point of the rotation of a ball or bolt 
will be considered under Rifled Fuieaums. 

GUNNY BAGS arc bags made of a. coarso 
kind of cloth or sacking, manufactured in India, 
and chiefly in Bengal, from which they aro largely 
exported to other parts of the world. The nbro 
of which the cloth is mado is chiefly that of tho 
same species of Cordiorns , which yield tho jute 
(q. v.) of commerce. Tho cotton of America is 
mostly packed in gunny bags, of which the number 
exported to America from Bengal has increased 
from thousands in the year 1796 to millions in 1874. 
Great quantities are also exported to China, Australia, 
anil oilier countries. They aro partly mado up 
into bays in Ben cal, partly exported as Gunny chuta 


received by the frliot is towards P. Consequently, 
by raiding the back-sight, a greater elevation, and, 
ordinarily, a greater range, is given to the piece. 
In regard to point-blank discharge, Tartnglia estab- 
lished tho fundamental proposition that tho time 
occupied by the ball in describing the whole trajec- 
tory or path is tho same as it would require to fall 
by gravity from the muzzle to the ground. 


12-pounikr Iron gun, 


12-pniuulcr Armstrong, 


32 pounder iron gnn, 


■10 pounder Armstrong, 


CS -pounder iron gun, 


110-pounder Armstrong, 


Point-Wsnl:, 4 lb*. 

1 degree, »» 

I 3 degree**, « 

I 0 .» »» 

polnt-bl ink, 1 lb. 3 or 
1 degree, i» 

3 degree-, u 

C (I » 

10 «» 

Point-blank, 10 lb», 

1 dt gri e, ii 

3 degree**, n 

C u t» 

12 o if 

Point-blank, 3 lb*. 

1 degree, it 

3 degree*, «» 

C ii tr 

12 ii it 

Point-blank, 20 lb?. 
1 degree, ii 

3 degree, ir 

C i» n 

12 m ii 

Point-blank, 12 Iba. 
1 degree, »» 

3 degrees, ii 

fi ii u 

. 13 n t» 


into bags in Bengal, partly exported, as Gunny dints 
or chultecs, pieces of size suitable for being imme- 
diately made into bags. The manufacture of tbeso 
is tho great domestic industry of all tho populous 
eastern districts of Lower Bengal. It pervades all 
classes, and gives occupation to men, women, and 
children. Boatmen employ themselves, in it in 
their spare moments, husbandmen, palanquin-carriers, 
and domestic servants, being Hindus, for Moham- 
medans spin cotton only. It ‘forms the never- 
failing resource of that most humble, patient, and 
despi'od of created beings, the Hindu widow, saved 
by law from the pile, but condemned by opinion 
and custom for the remainder of her days, literally 
to sackcloth and ashes, and tho lowest domestic 
drudgery in tho very household where once, perhaps, 
her will was law.’ [Boyle’s Fibrous Plants of India.) 
Hence tho very low prices at which gunny bags are 
sold. There are few articles of commerce so widely 
diffused over tho globe as the Indian gunny hag. 

GUXTOWDER, a well-known explosive mixture 
composed of sulphur, nitre, and charcoal. . Of nso 
in several trades, its principal employment is in tho 
discharge, for war or sport, of projectiles from fire- 
arms, and in the processes of blasting during mining 
or quarrying. The history of gunpowder has been 
already given under Fii:i:.U’.ms (q. v.), and it will 
therefore be only necessary now to consider tlio 
chemical action which takes place when powder is 
ignited, and then to proceed to a short description 
of tho manufacture. 

Extreme care is requisite in securing the. purity 
of tlio ingredients entering into tho. composition of 
gunpowder. The principal impurity of nitre or 
saltpetre is chloride of sodium, or common salt, 
which, in consequence of its tendency to absorb 
moisture from tbc atmosphere, would have a very 
injurious action on gunpowder by weakening its 
[lower. The details of the process of purification 
of the nitre would bo out ot place in this article. 
Tho sulphur may he purified either by fusion (when 
the heavier impurities sink, anil tho lighter ones 
may ho removed by skimming) or by distillation. 
Tho preparation of tlio charcoal is a most import- 
ant point. It should bo light and porous, should 
yield a very small amount of ash, especially of car- 
bonate of potash and other deliquescent salts, and 
should contain little moisture. Tlio woods yielding 
the best charcoal for gunpowder are black alder, 
poplar, spindle-tree, willow, and dogwood, the last 
named giving off tlio largest volume of gas. when 
ignited with a given weight of nitre, and being ou 
that account especially used for ride powder. 
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Charcoal 

Sulphur. 

Nitre. 

Authority. 

131 

11*3 

75*G 

Linck. 

13*7 

10*1 

7C*2 

Urc. 

. 17*7 

11*7 

70 C 

Mej'M*. 

18 2 

cc 

73-2 

Prechtl. 

. 23*1 

15*4 

CIS 

Prechtl. 


A vast number of experiments have been made 
at different times, and by different nations, to 
discover the proportions of nitre, sulphur, and char- 
coal best adapted for the production of different 
kinds of gunpowder ; and upon the whole there has 
been great uniformity in the results, as may be 
seen from the following table of the percentage 
composition of the powder of different nations : 

Kind of Tender. 

Austrian war powder, 

I’nglish (Waltham Abbey) 

war powder, 

Russian war powder, 

Italian sporting powder, 

Chinese gunpowder, 

The chemical processes which occur in the ignition 
of gunpowder are commonly described as follows : 
When tho powder is ignited, the oxygen of the 
nitre combines with the charcoal or carbon to form 
carbonic acid, tho potassium combines with the 
sulphur to form sulphide (or sulphurct) of potas- 
sium, and the nitrogen is liberated ; the reaction 
being shewn in the equation KO,N0 0 4- S 4- 30= 
3C0„+N+KS. Powder consisting of one equiva- 
lent each of nitre and sulphur, and three equivalents 
of carbon, would contain 74‘S per cent, of nitre, 119 
per cent, of sulphur, and 13"3 per cent, of carbon 
or charcoal, winch approximates very closely to tho 
Austrian powder in tho above table. It is easily 
shewn that one volume of such powder would yield 
296 volumes of mixed carbonic acid and nitrogen 
gases, after the ordinary reduction for temperature 
and pressure, although from the intense heat devel- 
oped at the moment of explosion tho actual dila- 
tation amounts to at least 1500 times the volume 
The only solid residue, 


of the powder employed. 

supposing the above equation to represent the true „ . . - 

reaction, is sulphide of potassium (KS), and part successive grindings to impalpable powder. . The 
is is volatilised by the heat of the explosion, 1 several materials are then taken to the mixing- 


other grains within a sphere of six times its own 
diameter. This serves to account for the almost 
instantaneous communication of the flame through- 
out tho whole quantity exposed. The granulation 
of gunpowder has a great influence on the rapidity 
of its ignition ; the larger the grain, tho more 
rapid i3 the ignition, but the slower the com- 
bustion. On the other hand, small-grained powder 
ignites more slowly, and hums with greater speed. 
When mealed or finely powdered gunpowder 
is employed, it readily inflames, from tho presence 
of tho ordinary ingredients ; hut there being no 
interstices, the conflagration spreads but slowly, 
and therefore the decomposition is proportionately 
retarded. It thus happens that mealed powder 
exhibits less explosive power and less rapidity of 
combustion the closer it is pressed together, a cir- 
cumstance taken into account in the manufacture 
of fireworks. 

In rifled guns and muskets, where it is desired 
that the projectile should expand to the shape of 
tho grooves, it is obviously best to have a powder 
which, by very rapid ignition, creates tho utmost 
sudden expansion, and which, by continued com- 
bustion, maintains an increasing degree of heat, 
which shall further augment the explosive force 
of tlio gases evolved up to tho period of time at 
which the projectile is driven from the muzzle of 
the weapon. With this object, large-grained powder 
is clearly tho most suitable, although a contrary 
view has been long accepted ; and that to. so great 
an extent, that some among the recent inventors 
of rifled arms have had to complain that the only 
gunpowder they could obtain has boon far too good 
for their purposes. 

Process of Manufacture.— The three ingredients 
being taken to separate mills,, are reduced _by 


of this . . . . 

causing a whitish smoke by its combustion, wlnlo 
the part that is not burned gives the peculiar odour 
to the washings of the gun-barrel. 

If a larger proportion of charcoal is added, more or 
less carbonic oxide gas is generated as a product of 
combustion. Blasting powder is so composed that, 
theoretically, it should yield on explosion a mixture 
of carbonic oxide and carbonic acid gases, and leave a 
residue of bisulphide of potassium ; the reaction being 
expressed by the equation KO,NO t + 2S + 40 = 
2C0 + 2CO, + N + KS-. A powder composed 
according to this formula would contain G4'4 per 
cent., of nitre, 20 ‘4 per cent, of sulphur, and 15-2 
per cent, of carbon; and. the proportions actually 
cmploj’cd arc 65, 20, and 15, respectively. 

Recent investigations of Bunsen and Schischkoff 
(Poggendorff’s Anualcn, Bd. 102, p. 321) shew that 
in reality the chemical reactions are very far from 
being as simple as those given in the preceding 
paragraphs ; the solid residue consisting of various 
compounds of potassium (sulphate of potash being 
in greatest quantity), with portions of nitro and 
carbon. 

The ignition of gunpowder must bo distin- 
guished from its combustion. The powder is 
ignited when a portion of it begins to develop 
bglit 'and heat ; this in granulated gunpowder 
communicates from grain to grain with the 
utmost r'apidity; hut still, it . is important to 
hear hi mind, by successive ignitions. Combustion 
means the final and total decomposition of each 
grain separately, and the complete liberation of its 
eomponont gases. In gunpowder these phenomena 
follow each other so rapidly, that, unless tho mass 
is spread over a considerable space, they appear 
simultaneous. 'The heat spread around. by each 
grain during its combustion suffices to ignite all 


house, where they arc weighed out into their 
respective proportions. The charcoal is spread in 
a trough, and tho sulphur and nitre being sifted 
upon it, the whole are incorporated, though imper- 
fectly, by the hands. The next process is in tho 
powder-mill, where the mixture is ground between 
millstones, and thoroughly incorporated in a wet 
state. So dangerous is this part of the manu- 
facture, that makers are forbidden to . grind more 
than 42 lbs. in the same house at one time : all the 
bearings of the machinery arc of copper, lest, heat 
should be generated by the friction. . According to 
tho quality intended is tho time during winch this 
trituration is continued, from one hour to six bein'; 
that usually employed, and three hours the period 
in the government factory. Tho powder, completely 
pulverised and caked by the moisture and tho 
pressure, leaves the mill in small lumps, called 
mill-cake. This mill-cako is then spread between 
copper-plates in layers about 3 inches thick, and 
is subjected to an immenso pressure cither by a 
screw-capstan or by a hydraulic engine. 

Tho next operation is graining, a process to which, 
as already explained, gunpowder owes its rapidity 
of ignition, anil its consequent explosive power. 
This is performed by forcing the mill-cake through 
minute holes in a circular parchment sieve, tho 
sieve being kept by mechanism in rapid revo- 
lution. Tho grains thus formed are, however, of 
very various sizes ; and that tho gunpowder should 
be homogeneous, it is necessary that they should 
he sorted into tho several sizes. This is done by 
tho intervention of a series of sieves of different 
degrees of fineness. . , 

Since tho introduction of tho immense modern 
cannon, it has been found necessary to make pow- 
der with very large grain, oven larger than hazel 
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nuts, this is called pchVle powder, and is now in 
general use. 

The last processes are drying, glaring, and freeing 
from dust. The first is effected by heating the 
powder to a point sufficient to drive off moisture ; 
the second, by the friction of the grains together in 
a revolving cylinder ; the third, by the centrifugal 
action caused by the powder being twisted round 
at great speed in a gau/e cylinder, when the dust 
(formed in the polishing) flics off through the gauze, 
and the bright grains remain as finished gunpowder. 

This is the modem system— a system involving 
considerable personal rislc at every stage ; for the 
fine dust becomes so diffused through the atmos- 
phere in the nulls, that the slightest spark would 
blow the whole into the air in a moment. The 
early process of manufacture was, however, even 
more dangerous. Wliat with the stirring, and 
pounding, and spirit (which our forefathers used 
instead of water, in the idea that a strong fluid 
would impart strength to the mixture), it was 
probably to the impurity alone of the materials that 
the operators were indebted for not being blown to 
pieces. 

The following are the chief properties of gun- 
powder. Good powd* r should be perfe< tly uniform 
in texture, and should not present any light specks 
or glittering points. Tin grains should be suffi- 
ciently liard not to be i i » 1 1 y < ni-hed by the fing« rs, 
or to soil them, or a pn ♦ » «*r pap« r, by m* re con tart. 
If inflamed on whit** pap* i, it should blacken it but 
slightly, should on no amMiiit •«» t lire to it, and 
should leave only a \ei\ dight usidne. The tem- 
perature at wltull it cxplodi i lie bn n ran fully 
studied by Viohtte, win* obtain* d tin* following 


results : 

*r» 4 i tr I r i im I'iiIm rl»i il 

1. Blmtintj powder exploits nt . M* 

2. War pnwiltr i at . . S’H 3 sin'5 

3. Sporting powder, line, « xplodrs at |<> M4 ' s 

4. I to. i\tra tmo, t xj 1 «m1«i at mu' il«* 


The incnt combustible of tli< -.<• pnn.Iirs was the 
one containing tin* hugest amount of sulphur, wlueh 
is the ingredient most ri.iilvto inter into ignition. 
When gunpowder h ixpond to :v lo .it of 5oil J , the 
whole of its moisture is i Npi Uni, .in<l llic nitre ami 
sulphur arc reduced to the fluid form. <>u cooling, 
such powder is found to lie mt< nsi ly black, nml 
tlio grain lias lu rulin' iiultirateil, anil is no longer 
able to iliilnhe moisture. Powder is intlaineil by any 
burning substance, by ml liot met.il, by the eleetrie 
spark, or by the violent emu u~sion i ven of com- 
paratively soft bodies, if it be hllllli lelltl y powerful. 
For example, powder jilaeeil upon li'.ul, or even on 
wood, may be igmt, i{ by tile shock of a li ailetl 
bullet fired at it Its spi i itic gra\ ity is about 1 S. 

The nature of the rtsnlue winch is left after the 
ignition of the powder has been already explained 
The fun l mi] caused by tins residue is avoided to 
some extent by the Iubrnatimi of the barrel with a 
little fatty matter. 

The manufacture of gunpowder is carried on to a 
great extent in (beat Britain ; the exports m 1.S75 
were 15,071,979 lbs, shinned principally to the 
colonies, and to Western Africa and South America. 

GUNPOWDER, I.uis Rri.Mi.Nii so. In order 
to guard against the Rightful eonseipiences to the 
public likely to arise from carelessness in the pre- 
paration, preservation, or conveyance of this most 
dangerous article, the legislature in 1S75 made strin- 
gent rules upon tho subject. Iiy 33 and Til Viet. c. 17 
—an act winch applies also to .Scotland and Ireland — 
it is provided that no gunpowder shall ho manufac- 
tured except at a factory lawfully existing or licensed 
under the act, and it shall not ho kept except in the 
factory where it is made, or in a magazine or store 


duly licensed, or in registered premises. Tiie license 
is obtained from the local authority (usually justices), 
and approved by the Homo Secretary, General 
rules are imposed for regulating factories and maga- 
zines. There must he a lightning-conductor. No 
charcoal or oiled rags must be taken into the build- 
ing except for immediate use. No smoking is 
allowed. Tools are to be made of wood or soft 
material. Working-men's clothes are to he without 
pockets. Carriages and boats for conveying gun- 
powder must have in their interior no iron or steel 
exposed. Each building is to have affixed, so as to . 
he easily read, the quantity of gunpowder allowed 
in each. Retail dealers must be registered, and 
must keep their powder in a separate house or in a 
fire-proof safe, not exceeding 200 lbs. ; hut if kept 
inside the dwelling-house CO lbs., or if in a safe 
inside, 100 lbs. The building or safe is to have no 
exposed iron or steel in the interior. A breach of 
precautions against lire or explosion is visited with 
heavy penalties. The local authorities must keep 
registers of licensed persons, and all ratepayers can 
demand a copy thereof. Retail dealers, if using less 
than 5 lbs. for cartridges at a time, are exempted 
from taking out a factory' license. No powder must 
he sold to a child under 13. All powder exceeding 
1 11). weight must he sold in a canister or case 
securely fitted, and with the word ‘gunpowder’ 
visible. Also, powder must he closely and securely 
packed and labelled for conveyance, if exceeding 5 
ihs., and the amount carried is not to exceed 100 
lhs. All railway and canal companies are to make 
rules and have special times and places for loading 
and unloading powder. Firework factories, if making 
and keeping less than .700 lhs. of fireworks, need 
only a license from the local authority ; but exceeding 
that quantity, one from the Home Secretary. To 
let off a firework in a street or highway subjects the 
otlender to £3 penalty. A government inspector 
may at any hour of day or night enter and inspect 
any factory, magazine, or registered premises, and 
may require the occupier, under a heavy penalty, 
to make alterations, or take certain precautions. 
Search-warrants are also readily granted, and in 
urgent easts are dispensed with. 

GUNPOWDER. FACTORY, Koval, at Wal- 
tham Abbey, ail establishment in which much of 
the gunpowder required for the British army and 
navy is made. It is built on all the newest and 
must approved principles to insure safety, economy, 
and elhcieney ; but even hero accidents occasionally 
happen in this dangerous manufacture, and roofs 
and sides, purposely left loose so as to offer hut littlo 
resistance, are scattered to the winds. Between 
the different mills mud-banks are raised, and groves 
of trees thickly planted, to lessen the concussion, 
and, as far ns possible, limit the catastrophe when 
one house is unfortunately exploded. A series of 
raised canals, at the same time, is ready to flood the 
whole place, or to afford a precarious shelter to the 
men employed, if time he available to make use of 
it. The charge for this factory for 1S7-1 — 1S73 was 
£01,790, of which £21,371 were for management and 
wages, £5221 for buildings, and £33, 19S for raw 
material. There are about 200 workmen. When the 
gunpowder is made, it is sent down the Lea naviga- 
tion, to the magazines at Woolwich and Purflcot. 

GUNFOWDER PLOT, Tin:, was a fanatical 
project on the part of a few Roman Catholics to 
destroy tho King, Lords, and Commons on the 
meeting of parliament on the 5th November 1003. 
James I. had succeeded Elizabeth two years before, 
and liis government had exercised great severities 
against tho Roman Catholics, not merely denying 
them religious toleration, hut confiscating their 
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property A few ruined and exasperated men could have made him persevere after this. But 
handed together to overthrow the government, he did, though escape was stdl possible; ana on 
The originator of the plot was Robert Catcsby, a the morning of the 5th, a httlo after midnight he 
man of fortune, which he had impaired by youth- was arrested coming out of the cellar dressed as for 
ful extravagance, and who communicated his idea a journey. Ihree matches were found on mm, 
to Thomas" Winter, who was horrified at first, a darlc-lantorn l burning in a corner within, and a 
but after a time began to approve and further hogshead and thirty-six barrels of gunpowdei. He 
it. For this end ho enlisted into the conspiracy was examined and tortured. He confessed his own 
Guy Fawkes, a soldier of fortune, of considerable guilt, but would not discover his associates. How- 
military experience, and the most determined and ever, he and the chief of them were either lulled 
fearless character. Catesby enlisted other two, on hang captured or (hod on the scaffold ; except 
by name Wrwbt and Percy — the latter a relation Tresham, who at first walked about openly, but at 
of the Earl "of Northumberland. They hired a last was apprehended, and died of a natural diseaso 
house and garden contiguous to the parliament in the Toner. The memory of this plot, invested 
house, and commenced tficir mine, part working by much fiction lias survived m England; and it 
Arhen the others slc]>t, and the rubbish being was not more diabolical than hopeless and mad. 
buried durum night. One day they were alarmed It was in itself mysterious, and for purposes of 
bv a noise "after they had* with much labour state policy and Protestant zeal, a further mystery 
nierced the wall three yards thick. Fawkes learned was thrown over it. No name in English history 
that this noise proceeded from a cellar under has been more detested than that of Guy JiawKcs 
the House of Lords, which would soon he vacant. (>p v.). 

He hired it, and barrels of gunpowder were placed GUNROOM, in British line-of-battlo ships, is 
in it, and stones and billets of wood placed over the common cabin of officers below the rank of 
them, for the double purpose of concealment and lieutenant (with the exception of the assistant- 
to act as destructive missiles when the gunpowder surgeon, who sits in the wardroom). In frigates and 
was fired. In the interval, a brother of Wright sm aller vessels, the gunroom Is tho common cabin 
and a brother of Winter had been added to the 0 ( the lieutenants, master, Burgeon, assistant-surgeon, 
conspirators, so they were now seven. But they paymaster, marine officers, chaplain, and chief 
wanted money; and to supply it, two others engineer; the junior officers being in tlioso cases 
were induced to enter this fanatical copartnery, consigned to the cockpit. 

and these were Sir Everard Digby of Gateburst, Q-jjNS (Magyar, Kovrtflt), a small town of Hun- 
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take place on the Oth November. Guy Tawkcs (m . c y CT f amous by ,t s noble defence for 28 days 
was to lire the mine (if the gunpowder m the cellar n „ ajnst t]lc Turkish army under Solyman in 1542. 
may he so called), and then flee to Flaudcrs by a { j ofeucu not 0D j y f orccl l the Turks to retire, 

eliip provided with Tresham s money, ^ and waiting ^ affordc(1 tunc for the Emperor Charles Y. to 
ready on the lhames. All tho ltornan Catholic asgem | ) j c a f orCc B t r0 ng enough to oppose them. 
vvuerH nnd others "whom it was expedient to preserve, * 

were to be prevented from going to the parliament GUNSHOT WOUNDS may vary in seventy 
house by some pretended message or other, on the j from a simple bruise to tlio tearing away o[ a 
moraing of thc r day. After all was ready. Lord whole 1, mb. Single halls produce a cut, hnu ed or 
MounteUle was at supper at his country-house at lacerated wound, according to the amount of their 
Hoxton where he very seldom was. As lie sat, a velocity when they strike the body. Tim cflects of 
pa"e handed him a letter received from a stranger, small-shot vary with the distance ^,P°'T cr 
advising him ‘to devise some excuse to shift off gun; when close, the charge enteis with the pellets 

your attendance at this parliament, for God and so close together as to make one wound like a singlo 

mail hath concurred to punish the wickedness of ball. Some years ago, it was commonly belies cd 
this time.’ That this letter was written by or for that tlio * wind of a large shot could produce isci ions 
Tresham who was Lord Mounteagle’s hrother-in- injuncs ; this belief may have arisen from the cir- 
Jnw there can he little doubt. That he desired cumstanco that when a heavy ball, which has lost 
to save him was certainly one reason for writing somo of its force, Btrikes the body at a particular 
it • that ho desired to save tlio conspirators, or at angle, the skin does not always give way, but tho 
least to allow them to escape, is very probablo ; deeper structures, bucli as the muscles, oi largo 
and that they might have escaped, but for the organs, as the liver, may be completely crashed. If 
fanatical hopes of Catcsby, is nil but certain. It is tlio wind of a shot could lull a man, it is not likely 
also probable that Lord Mounteaglo had been fully that soldicis should have had cars, noses, and lips 
informed of the whole matter by Tresham, and that shot off, and yet have experienced only the symptoms 
the supper in the country and the letter were produced by those slight injuries, 
mere devices to conceal Tresbam’s treachery. When When a bullet passes out of tlm body, there aro 
the letter was formaUy communicated to tho king, two opemngs-that of ‘ entrance, which i» g««; 
ho at once declared its meaning, and tho most ally depressed, round, regular, and smaller than that 
simple wav of accounting for liis power of divination of ■ exit.’ The modern conical ball makes a well- 
is to suppose that, liko^Lord Mountcaglc, he had defined ohlono wound, hut it may shift its direction, 
been told beforehand. On tlio very evening of the so as to strike longitudiiiaUy, and c f^? 

4th tho Lord Chamberlain and Lord Mounteagle extensive injury to the slim. M hen a biUlet strikes 
visited tlio parliament house, and entering the the Bhnft of a hone, it cracks or 
cellar in a casual way, told Guy Fawkes, wkom cither remains or passes through tlio cancellated 
thev found there, and who passed ns Percy's ends. In its course, tlio ball may carry before it 
servant that his master had laid in plenty of pieces of cloth, coins, or other foreign bodies, v Inch 
fuol. Only fanaticism gone tho length of fatuity increase tho danger of the wound. Many persons 
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who have been shot during tho excitement of 
battle, describe tho sensation as resembling the 
sharp stroko of a cane; but in most instances the 
wounded man soon begins to tremble, as if in an 
ague-fit, complains of cold, bis face becomes pale, 
bis pulse scarcely perceptible, and be appears as if 
about to die. This is tho condition termed shod: ; 
and though death sometimes docs ensue during this 
stato of prostration, it is not so serious as it appears, 
and tho patient will probably pass out of it in a 
few hours with the help of stimtdants and rest. 
Although excessive bleeding is not so common after 
gunshot as other kinds of wounds, it may occur 
immediately to a fatal extent, if assistance bo not 
afforded. This assistance any one can givo: it con- 
sists simply in placing the fingers in tho wound, and 
if the vessel can bo reached, pressing them upon it, 
directed to tho proper point by the warm gush of 
blood. Should the wound be too small to admit the 
finger, a handkerchief may be tied round tho limb 
abovo tho wound, and twisted tightly with a 
stick. It is well to examine tho wound, to ascertain 
tho extent of tho injury done, and whether there 
aro splinters of bono or portions of dress lying in 
it, which should bo removed. But neither the 
examination nor tho removal should be attempted 
if they seem likely to aggravate tho injury. The 
treatment is similar to that of other wounds, and 
consists in protecting tho part during the healing 
stages, moderating inflammation by cold-water 
dressings or soothing poultices, and hastening the 
last stages of cure by stimulating lotions. During 
his illness, tho general treatment of the wounded 
man must depend upon so many different circum- 
stances, that it woidd be out of placo to enter upon 
them here. 

GUNTER, EDjnrxn, an English mathematician, 
was born in Ilertfordshiie, in tho end of 1 5S0 or 
tho beginning of 15S1. Ho was educated at West- 
minster School, and afterwards at Christchurch 
College, Oxford. While at Oxford, lio gavo his 
attention principally to tho study of mathematics, 
and in 1 (JOG invented tho sector, with tho lines 
known ns Gunter’s Scale. Subsequently, ho took 
orders, becamo a preacher, and took tho degree 
of B.D. But tho bent of his mind being strongly 
towards mathematical studies, ho obtained the pro- 
fessorship of astronomy in Gresham Collcgo on the 
Cth March 1019. lie died 10th December 1G2G. The 
principal works of G. are tho two following : Canon 
'J’riangulorum (Lond. 1G20), a tablo of logarithmic 
sines, Ac., to seven places of decimals, being the 
first table published in accordance with Briggs’s 
sj'stem ; in this work, wo find for tho first time 
the words ‘ cosine,’ ‘ cotaugcnt,’ Ac. ; Of the Sector, 
Cross-staff, and other Instruments (1G2-1). We also 
owe to G. tho invention of tho surveying-chain 
(6Co next article), and tho first observation of the 
variation of tho compass. 

GUNTER’S CHAIN, GUNTER’S SCALE. 
Ounlcr’s chain, so named after its inventor, is that 
commonly used by surveyors in measuring land. It 
is GG feet long, and its convenience in practico turns 
on the fact, that ten square chains make ono acre. 
The chain is divided into 100 links, and thus 100,000 
square links make an acre. 

Tho namo of Gunter’s Scale, or Gunter’s Zincs, is 
usually given to three lines to bo seen on almost 
any sector, and marked N, S, T, meaning tho lines 
of logarithmic numbers, of logarithmic sines, and of 
logarithmic tangents. To understand their construc- 
tion and uso requires a knowledge of logarithms ; 
they are explained in every school-book of practical 
mathematics. The distances of the divisions marked 
1, 2, 3, Ac. on tho lino of log. numbers, represent tho 


logarithms of those numbers — viz., 0, -301, - 477, Ac. 
— taken from a scale of equal parts. The other lines 
are constructed on an analogous plan. Callin'* to 
mind that multiplication of numbers is effected by 
tho addition of tho logarithms, division by their 
subtraction, involution by their multiplication, and 
evolution by their division, wo aro able to perceive 
with what ease many rough problems in areas, 
heights, cubic contents, and other matters may be 
performed through the agency of Gunter’s Scale. 

GUNTU'R, a town in the presidency of Madras, 
stands about 18 miles to the south of tho Kistna or 
Krishna, and about 30 to the west of tho Bay of 
Bengal, in lat. 1G° 20’ N., and long. 80° 30" E. It 
contains about 20,000 inhabitants ; and though 
badly built and much overcrowded, it is yet under- 
stood to bo a healthy place. The district of G. is 
now merged in tho collcctoratc of Kistna or Krishna. 

GUNWALE, a term used on shipboard, rather 
vaguely, to designate the upper portion of tho sido 
of a ship or boat. 

GURGAO'N, a district of the Punjab, in tho 
commissionership of Delhi, stretches in N. lat. 
from 27° 40’ to 2S° 30', and in E. long, from 7G° 
21' to 77° 35’, containing 19S1 sq. m., and (1SGS) 
GOO, 295 inhabitants. Its chief town, which bears 
the same name, stands at the height 
of S17 feet above the sea. Its monthly 
temperature ranges between GG° F., 
tho average of December, and 104°, 
the average of May. 

GURGES, or GORGES, a charge 
in Heraldry, meant to represent a 
whiilpool. It takes up the whole 
iield, and when borne proper, is azure and argent. 

GURGI'NA BALSAM, a namo of the bal- 
samic liquid, also called AVood Oil, obtained from 
tho Gurjim Tree ( Diptcrocarpus turiinalus). Seo 
DirTEitACim: and AVood Oil. 

GURIIAVA'L, a district in tho North-west 
Provinces, lies between the Dehra-Doon and South- 
west Tibet, extending in N. lat. from 30° 2' to 31° 
20', and in E. long, from 77° 55' to 79’ 20'. It 
contains 5500 sq. m., and (1S71) 310, 2S2 inhabi- 
tants. Being on tho southern slopo of the Hima- 
laya, G. is little moro than a mass of stupendous 
mountains, whose elevation above the sea sometimes 
reaches 23,000 feet. It may bo regarded as tho 
cradlo of both tho Jumna and the Ganges, attract- 
ing, in spite of tho length and ruggedness of tho 
way, crowds of pilgrims to tho peculiarly sacred 
localities of Jumnotri, Devaprayaga, and Gangotri. 

GU'RNARD ( Trigla ), a genus of acanthopterous 
marine fishes of tho family Sdcrogcnida:, contain- 
ing a considerable number of species, some of 
which are common on the British coasts. Tho 
head in tho gurnards is angulnr, and wholly covered 
with bony plates ; the body is elongated, nearly 
round, and tapering ; there are two dorsal fins ; tho 
pectoral fins aro large ; tho teeth aro small and 
numerous. Many of the gurnards arc distinguished 
by beauty of colour. They are supposed to have 
received the name G. from the sound which they 
sometimes emit, particularly when newly taken out 
of the water, and which has obtained for one or two 
species the local namo of Piper. A recent observer, 
hi. DufossG, ascribes the soimd to the vibration of 
muscles connected with the air-bladder, and has 
assigned to the notes produced by different species 
of gurnards their particular places in thp musical 
scale. Most of the gurnards live generally near the 
bottom, and aro caught either by tho trawl-net or 
by book and line, a shining pieco of a sand-eel being 
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a very captivating bait. Although not among tho 
finest o£ fishes, they avo good for tho table. One 
of the most common British species is the Red G. 
(2* eliciting or T. pini ) ; seldom more than 15 or 1G 
inches long ; of a rose-red colour, the hody marked 
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on the upper part with fine transverse lateral ridges ; 
another, larger and more valuable, being sometimes 
two feet long, is the SarritmiNE G. Eirundo), 
remarkable for tho largo size o£ its pectorals 
and the blue of their inner surface j and perhaps 
the most common of all is the Guay G. [T. gur- 
liardus), generally of a gray colour, more or less 
clouded or spotted with brown, black, and ycllowish- 
white. There are’ several other British species ; 
those of tho Mediterranean aro more numerous. 
Gurnards aro foimd also in tho seas of tho southern 
hemisphere. 

GURNEY, Joseph .Torn,-, a philanthropic Quaker, 
born at Earlham Hall, near Norwich, August 2, 
17SS, was educated privately at Oxford, and in 1318 
became a minister of tho Society of Friends. His 
life was devoted to tho prosecution of benevolent 
enterprises. Ho (lied Januaty 4, 1847. G. wrote 
a great number of works; among others — Notes 
on Prison Discipline (Lond. 1819) ; Observations on 
the Feligious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends 
(1824); A Winter in the 1 fast Indies described in 
Familiar Letters to Henry Olay of Kentuehy (1840). 

GUSSET, a pieco at first of chain, and after- 
wards of plato armour, intended as a protection to 
the vulnerable point wlicro the defences of the arm 
and breast left a gap. — In Heraldry, tho gusset is 
enumerated as one of tho abatements or marks of 
disgrace for unlmightly conduct. It is represented 
by a straight line extending diagonally from tho 
dexter or sinister chief point one-third across the 
shield, and then descending perpen- 

7 T — y; * dicularly to tile base. Heralds tell 

}' us that a gusset dexter indicated 
' adultery; a gusset sinister, drunkon- 
, ness ; and when both were borne 
(as ill the annexed example), it was 

• \,h becauso -the bearer was faulty in 

iy both respects. Cowardice was indi- 

cated by an abatement called tho 
Gusset. gore sinister (see Gonr.), which, 
though somewhat similar, wo aro 
told carefully to distinguish from the gusset, and 
which consists of two arched lines drawn, ono from 
tho sinister chief, tho other from tho middlo base 
of tho escutcheon, meeting in the fess point. A 
gore like a gusset represents a detached part of 
a garment; and according to Guillim, gores and 
gussets ‘ aro things in use among women, especially 
semsters, and therefore aro fit notes of cowards and 
womanish dispositions.’ 

GUSTA'YIA, tho chief town of tho small Swedish 
ialaud of St -Bartholomew, in tho West Indies, 


stands on its south-west coast, has a good harbour, 
and has a population of about 1000. 

GUSTAVUS I., king of Sweden — known in 
history as Gustaves Vasa, but designated before 
his accession to power, hy himself and others, 
Gustavus Ericsson — was born at Lindholm, in 
Sweden, on tho 12th of May 149G, and died in 
15G0. As tho descendant of an ancient Swedish 
family, which had given members to the national 
diet for nearly two hundred years, and which had 
been distinguished for hatred of, and opposition to 
Danish supremacy, G. was involved at an early age 
in the unfortunate quarrels and domestic wars 
which distracted Sweden at that period, and tho 
first achievement of the future Icing was to take an 
active part in the defence made against Christian II. 
of Denmark, who, in 1517, in person commanded an 
assault upon Stockholm, the object of which was 
to compel the Swedish administrator, Svante Sture, 
and Ins senate to acknowledge him as king of 
Sweden. "When famine compelled Christian to relin- 
quish the siege, he had recourse to fraud ; and having 
enticed a deputation from the senate, among whom 
was G., on board his Bhip, he set sail, and treacher- 
ously carried bis captives to Denmark, where G. 
spent a year in confinement in the custody of his 
maternal relative, Erich Baner, Lord of ICalloe, in 
Jutland. Wliile under confinement, G. heard such 
alarming rumours of tho expedition which the king 
was preparing against Sweden, that, irritated beyond 
endurance, he broke his parole, and escaped in tho 
disguise of a pilgrim, or, according to others, as 
a drover, and after encountering numerous dangers, 
reached Lubeck (September 1519), from wliich ho 
was with difficulty conveyed to Sweden, where ho 
landed, in May 1520, near Calniar, the only placo 
of note, except Stockholm, that still held out 
against tho Danes. G. with difficulty mado his 
way into the castle of Cahnar, which was defended 
by foreign mercenaries ; but as his admonitions 
to tho garrison to shew more zeal in their defenco 
wero met by threats of delivering him to tho 
Danes, ho left Calmar, and took refuge among his 
father's peasantry in Smaalaud. The Smaalanders 
had, however, already taken the oaths of allegiance to 
the envoys who had been sent tlirough the country 
by Christian II. to ascertain the sentiments of tho 
people, and G. was soon compelled to retreat to 
Dalecarlia, wheie he wandered for sovcral months, 
in poverty and disguise, with a prico set on his 
head, and finally made his way, penniless and almost 
naked, to the house of his brother- iu-law, Joaeliim 
Brahe, just as the latter was preparing to obey tho 
summons of Christian II. to attend his coronation. 
Ilaring failed to dissuade Brahe from attending this 
ceremony, which took placo in November 1520, G. 
retired to his father’s property of ltafsmis, where 
he remained till ho heard of the massacre known as 
tho Blood-bath, wliich followed three days after the 
coronation, and in which, on the plea of their being 
the enemies of the true church, the greater number 
of the nobles and leaders of Sweden, including 
Brahe himself and G.’s father, Eric Johansson, were 
slaughtered m cold blood G. next retreated to tho 
less frequented parts of Dalecarlia, where for a time 
he earned his bring as a field-labourer, and more 
than once owed his life and safety to tho generosity 
of the peasant-women of tho district. This period 
of his life has been so long mado the subject of 
traditionary lore and romance, that it is difficult 
now to separate the truo from the false ; but tho 
fame of his supposed adventures still lives in tho 
minds of tho pcoplo of Sweden, who cherish as 
sacred every spot associated with liis wanderings 
and dangers, His appeals to tho Dalecarlinns met 
with no success, until liis account of tho tyranny 
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of tho Danes was corroborated by tbo testimony of 
several fugitives from Stockholm, when a reaction 
followed, the national enthusiasm was roused, and 
the men of Daleearlia, having called together a 
diet at Mora, proclaimed him head of their own 
and other communes of Sweden. 

This was tho turning-pomt in his life, for tho 
peasantry now flocked around him from every side ; 
and beforo another year had passed, many of the 
strongest posts of the enemy had fallen into his 
hands, and lie was able to enter upon tho siege of 
Stockholm, which terminated in 1523, when Chris- 
tian II. was compelled by his enraged subjects to 
resign the crown, and retire from Denmark. His 
forcible abdication brought tho Scandinavian union 
to a sudden close, after it had existed for a period 
of 12C years; for when Frederick I., tho successor 
of Christian, demanded Ins recognition in Sweden, 
conformably to tho Union of Calmar, tho Swedes 
declared at the diet of Strenguaes that they would 
have no other king but Gustavus Ericsson. But 
although G. was at onco recognised as king, he 
was not crowned till two years later, in consequence 
of his unwillingness to receive the crown from the 
hands of the Romish bishops. The king early 
shewed his determination to favour the Lutheran 
doctrines, and to cripple the power of the llomish 
clergy, on whom he laid a large proportion of the 
heavy imposts raised to meet tho expenses of the 
war; and although his opinions v ere for a long 
timo not favourably received by the people, ho 
finally succeeded in establishing' tho Deformation 
in Sweden. 

The disaffection of the peasantry, who threatened 
to destroy tho nobility, and the imprudence of the 
Lutheran clergy, who tried to force the people to 
adopt tho reformed doctrines, combined to thwart 
many of G.’a schemes for the improvement of the 
country, while Ins latter years Mere disturbed and 
imbittered by the jealousy and dissensions of his 
sons, Erie and John. Yet, notwithstanding these 
sources of disquietude, G. effected moro than any 
other Swedish monarch has c-cr done for tho 
Welfare of the people. He had found Sweden a 
wilderness, devoid of all cultivation, and a prey to 
tile turbulence of tho people and the rapacity of 
the nobles ; and after forty years’ rule, ho left it a 
peaceful and civilised realm, with a full exchequer, 
aud a well-organised army of 15,0U0 men, and a 
good fleet, which were both his creations. He 
promoted trade at home and abroad. Every profes- 
sion and trade received bis attention mid fostering 
care, and schools and colleges owed their revival, 
after the decay of the older Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, to him. He made commercial treaties with 
foreign nations, and established fau-s for foreign 
traders. In his reign, roads and bridges were 
made in every part of the country, and canals 
begun, ono of which has only recently been brought 
to completion. In liis relations with his subjects, 
G. was firm, and sometimes severe, but seldom 
unjust, except in his dealings towards the Koinish 
clergy, whom ho despoiled with something like 
rapacity of all their lands and funds, llo did 
much, however, to promote the cause of Lutheranism, 
although ho took care that the reformed clergy 
should bo dependent on tho crown, and enjoy only 
very moderate emoluments. To him the various 
tribes of Lapps were indebted for tho diffusion 
of Christianity among them by Lutheran mission- 
aries ; while the Finns owed to him tho first works 
of instruction, Bibles and hymn-books printed in 
their own language. G. was methodical, just, moral, 
and abstemious in his mode of life ; an able admin- 
istrator ; and, with tho exception of a tendency to 
avarice, possessed few qualities that are uuworthy of 


esteem. He was three times married, and had ten 
children. The name of Vasa, which has been sup- 
posed to he an ancient patronymic in his family, hut 
erroneously, since surnames were not in use among 
the Swedish nobility until a later date, was adopted 
by him subsequently to his accession, and is conjec- 
tured by the historian Gejcr (q. v.) and others to 
have been probably derived from his arms, which 
bore originally a black fascine used in storming, 
and afterwards drawn like a vase, hut changed by 
G. to yellow,, from whence it came to bo mistaken 
for a sheaf. By an act of the diet of 1544, at 
Wcsteraas, tho crown was declared hereditary in 
the male descendants of G. ; in conformity with 
wliich, his eldest son Eric (q. v.) succeeded to tho 
throne on his death in 15C0. 

GUSTAVUS II. (ADOLPHUS) was bom at 
Stockholm, December 9, 1594, and died in 1C32 on 
the field of battle at LUtzen. He was the grandson 
of Gustavus Vasa, by bis youngest son, Charles IX., 
at whoso death, in 1011, he succeeded to the throne 
of Sweden. G. had been strictly brought up in tho 
Lutheran faith, and carefully trained in habits of busi- 
ness, and was one of the most accomplished princes 
of his age. Ho was acquainted with eight languages, 
five of which he spoke and wrote fluently, was well 
read in tho classics and ancient history, a proficient 
in music, and excelled in all warlike and manly exor- 
cises. At his accession to power, he found the country 
involved in wars abroad, and disorders at home, 
arising from the disputed succession of his father, 
who had been elected king on tbo exclusion of bis 
licpbew, Sigismund, king of Poland, tbe direct heir, 
whose profession of tho Roman Catholic religion 
made him obnoxious to tbe Swedish people, and 
virtually annulled his claims to tbe crown. Tho 
first act of G. was to seonre tho hearty co-opera- 
tion of the nobles, whoso privileges he confirmed, 
and made dependent upon tho performance of 
military service to the crown, and thus laid the 
foundation of an essentially feudal or military form 
of government, in which the nobles held then- lauds 
directly, and the peasantry indirectly, under tho 
crown. In addition to these two bodies, which had 
formerly constituted tlic national diet, G. for the 
first time admitted special delegates of tho army 
into tlio assembly ns assessors to the nobles. Having 
thus organised the internal government, and suc- 
ceeded in levying heavy imposts and raising somo 
companies of efficient troops, lie inaugurated his 
military career by a war with Denmark, which at 
that time occupied tlic Baltic districts of the Swedish 
territories, anil thus completely cut off the Swedes 
from direct communication with tho continent of 
Eastern Europe. The war continued for a year, and 
terminated in a peace between tlic two countries, 
by which G. renounced his claims on tho Lappish 
districts and other disputed territory, and recovered 
possession, under certain conditions, of Calmar, 
Oeland, Elfsborg, and the province of Gottcnborg. 

Haring thus gained an outlet on the Baltic, 
secured a peaceful ally in the Icing of Denmark, 
and concluded an alliance with the Netherlands, 
G. turned his attention to the Russian war, 
which, after fluctuating success, was concluded in 
1G17, by tho treaty of Stolbova, by which Sweden 
obtained supremo dominion over Ingcrmanland and 
Karelia, and part of Lifland, while Russia recovered 
Novogorod and all other conquests made by tbo 
Swedes. The boundary of the Swedish territory, 
which then included the site of tho future St Peters- 
burg, was marked, after the peace, by a stone which 
bore tho threo crowns of Sweden above a Latin 
inscription, recording that it marked the .limits of 
the dominions of G. A., king of Sweden. The disputes 
with Poland still, however, remained undecided ; 
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and in 1021, war was openly declared between the 
I two countries, and was continued, with occasional 
i intermissions, till 1029, when it terminated in a six 
’ years’ truce, which was settled hy a treaty that 
l secured reciprocity of trade and freedom of religion 
| to the natives of both countries, and left G. master 
1 of Elbing, Braunsberg, Pillau, and McmcL 
! Ibis peace enabled the king to mature the plans 
i he had long cherished in regard to Germany; 

and having made various administrative reforms, 
\ and availed himself of the short interval of peace 
. to promote the material prosperity of the country, 
| ho remitted the charge of the government and 
. the care of his infant daughter Christina to his 
chancellor Oxenstiem, aud set sail, in the summer 
I of 1G30, with an army of about 15,000 men, to 
| aid the Protestants of Germany in their hard 
■straggle against the Catholic League, which was 
backed hy the power of the empire. 

Everything favoured the success of the Swedes, 
who drove the imperialists from Pomerania, and took 
Stettin. The childless Duke of Pomerania engaged, 
in return for Swedish aid, that the dukedom 
should, aftch his death, be given up to Sweden 
until the expenses of the war were fully repaid ; 
whilst France, through hatred of the empire, agreed 
to furnish G. with a subsidy of 400,000 rix-dollars 
as long as he maintained an army of 30,000 men. 
Wallenstein had also retired from the service of the 
emperor. But while the Swedes were besieging 
Spandau and Klistrin, the city of Magdeburg, which 
had applied to G. for assistance, was taken in 
1G31 by tbc imperial general, Tilly, whose trooT>3 
perpetrated the most terrible atrocities against the 
unfortunate inhabitants. Although G. could not 
save Magdeburg, be soon after its fall inflicted a 
defeat on tbe imperialists at Brcitcnfeld, which 
excited the respect and fear of the Catholics, who 
thenceforward ceased to despise the ‘ snow-liing and 
his body-guard,’ as they designated G. and lus small 
army. The lung now advanced into Franconia, and 
after allowing his army to recruit their strength 
in the rich bishoprics of WUrzhurg and Bamberg, 
took tbe Palatinate and Mainz, where he held a 
sjilendid court, surrounded hy numerous princes and 
ambassadors. In the spring of 1G32, the Swedes, in 
the face of Tilly’s army, crossed the Danube, and 
gained a decisive victoiy at Ingolstadt, where Tilly 
was mortally wounded. From thence the march to 
Munich was one continued triumph, and wherever 
G. appeared lie was received hy the populace as 
their guardian angel. The road to Vienna was now 
open to him, and the fate of the emperor would have 
been sealed, had the latter not recalled his general, 
Wallenstein, who, having accepted office on his own 
terms, gathered together a large army, with which 
lie advanced on Nlirnbcrg; but after standing a 
desperate assault of the Swedes, he was obliged to 
retire into Thuringia. Tlio unfavourable season and 
the had roads hindered G. from attacking the impe- 
rialists at the time ho intended, hut on November 
G, 1G32, tbe two armies came finally face to face 
at Liitzcn. As usual, the Swedes began by singing 
Luther's hymn, Einc feslc Burg is l unscr Ooll, and a 
hymn composed by the king. G. now made an 
address to the army, and swinging his sword above 
his head, ho gave the word of command, and with 
the cry of ‘ Onwards ! ’ ho rushed forward, followed 
by tbe eager troops, who were commanded con- 
jointly by Iiimsclf and Bernhard of Saxc-Weimar. 
Victory was already on the side of the Swedes, 
when a strong reinforcement of imperialists appeared 
under the command of Pappenhcim. G. seeing that 
his troop3 wavered under this fresh attack, rode 
hastily forward, when, having come too near a 
squadron of Croats, ho received a shot in his arm, 
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and, as he was turning aside, another in the back, 
which caused him to fall from his horse. The sight 
of the riderless animal spread dismay and fury 
among the Swede3 ; hut before they could advance 
to his rescue, a party of Croats had thrown them- 
selves between the king and his army ; and. it was 
not till after many hours’ hard fighting, and when 
the field was strewn with 10,000 dead and wounded, 
that they recovered the body of the long, which 
had been plundered, stripped, and covered with 
wounds. The artillery of the enemy fell into the 
hands of the Swedes, who remained masters of the 
field, after having fought with an impetuosity that 
nothmg could resist. A rumour long prevailed that 
the shot in the back wbicli caused the, Icing to fall 
was from the hand of Albert Duke of Saxe-Lauen- 
hurg, hut it appears that there was no just ground 
for the suspicion. 

Although G. was eminently a warlike king, ho 
made many salutary changes in the internal admin- 
istration of his country, and devoted his short 
intervals of peace to the promotion of commerce 
anil manufactures. He was pre-eminently reli- 
gious, and his success in battle is perhaps to bo 
ascribed not only to a better mode of warfare, and 
the stricter discipline which he enforced, but also 
still more to the moral influence which his deep- 
seated piety and Ins personal character inspired 
among his soldiers. The spot where ho fell on the 
field of Lutzen was long marked by tlio Schioedcn- 
slcin, or Swede’s Stone, erected by his servant, 
Jacob Eriehsson. on the night after the battle. Its 
place has now been taken by a noble monument 
erected to Ins memory by tbe German people on 
tbe occasion of the second centenary of the battle 
held in 1832. 

GUSTAVUS III., king of Sweden, was born 
at Stockholm in 1740, and succeeded his father, 
Adolphus Frederick, in 1771, at a period when tho 
country was distracted hy the intrigues of the rival 
political parties of Horn and Gyllcnborg, known as 
the ‘ Hats ’ and ‘ Caps.’ Finding that the people, 
who were thorouglily weaned with the misrule of 
tho nobles, were ready for any change, G. covertly 
fomented the general discontent, and having raised 
a fictitious rcbclbon, through the agency of his 
friend and adherent. Captain Hellichius, he collected 
together a largo body of troops, on pretence of 
restoring order, anil having arreBted tbe council 
in a body, convoked tbe diet, and laid before it a 
newly framed constitution, to which tbe assembly 
was compelled to subscribe. A revolution was thus 
effected without the shedding of blood, and by a 
stroke of tbe pen G. recovered all tbe regal powers 
that had been gradually lost by bis immediate pre- 
decessors. G. acted with great moderation after 
this successful coup (Fetal ; and he might have long 
retained tho advantages he had gained, if liis love of 
display, and his wish to emulate the king of Franco 
in extravagance and magnificence, had not led him 
into profuse expenditure, which embarrassed the 
finances ; at the same time, the introduction of the 
manners and usages of Versailles at his own court 
irritated tho national party, while it undoubtedly 
tended to demoralise the upper classes, and through 
them tho nation generally. In 1788 he engaged in 
war with Russia, at the moment that the empire 
wa3 engaged in active hostilities against the Turks, 
hut derived no advantages from tho contest. On 
tho breaking out of the French Revolution, ho 
combined with the other monarchs against France, 
and applied to the diet for funds to assist the 
Bourbons. His repeated applications having been 
decisively rejected, tho nobles, amongst whom ho 
had many enemies, took advantage of his general 
unpopularity, and entered into a conspiracy against 
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him, tho leaders of which were Ribbing, Horn, 
and Pechlia, On tho lGth March 1792, G. was 
mortally wounded by their agent, a Captain Anlcar- 
strbm (q. v.), at a masked ball in tho opera-honso 
which ho had himself built. Tho pistol had been 
loaded with broken shot, which rendered tho wound 
especially painful, and the lung suffered tho most 
dreadful agony for thirteen days before his death. 

G. was a man of varied learning, and tho author 
of several dramatic works and poems of consider- 
able merit. His writings have been published 
in a coUcctivo form both in Swedish and French. 
In 1788, G. deposited certain papers in tho library 
of Upsala, which excited much interest from tho 
fact that they were not to bo opened for fifty 
years after his death. Their publication, which 
was confided in 1842 to Qejcr, disappointed tho 
general expectation, ns they wero found to consist 
of historical notes and letters of bttlo value. 

G USTAVUS IV., tho son and successor of 
Gnstavus III., was born November 1, 1778, pro- 
claimed king March 29, 1792, and died in 1837. 
His uncle, Uuko of Sudcrmania, acted as regent 
during his minority. The young king, on lus acces- 
sion to power, at once gave evidence of the high 
cstimato at which he held the kingly power, and his 
first act was to j»m the third coalition against 
Fraucc, contrary to the wishes of his people. Hatred 
of Napoleon soon, ho\u\ir, became the guiding 
influence of lus life. '1 h result o! his dec ided line 
of policy led to the oc cupation of .Swedish Pomerania 
by French troops undir Marshal Kruno, who took 
Stralsund and liigi tiom the Swedes in ls»7, and 
thus deprived tin in ot the list of their German 
possessions. The king o|» n> d all his ports to English 
vessels, and thereby mvolv.il Imnselt in a war with 
Russia. The sienc of tie se hostilities was Finland, 
which the Swedes were oblig.-d to give up to Russia 
at tho close of 18US. Norway became next tho scene 
of war, the Swedes being assisted by an English sub- 
sidy of 10,000 men, who, however, speedily returned 
to England when they found that G. intended to 
send them to Finland. The unfortunate war with 
Russia, which had been excited entirely through 
the folly of the king, gave rise to so much discontent 
in Sweden, that a conspiracy was set on foot by 
several officers and nobles, the object of which was 
to detlirono the unpopular monarch. The conspira- 
tors took forcible possession of the palace at Stock- 
holm, and placed him under arrest ; and after an 
ineffectual attempt at escape, lie consented to abdicate 
tbo throne, 29tu March 1809. After wandering 
for a time from place to place, he finally settled at 
St Gall, where ho died, forgotten ami in poverty, 
in 1837. His uncle, the Duke of Sudcrmania, after 
acting as regent of the kingdom, was linally pro- 
claimed king, under the title of Charles XI I L, at tho 
diet which met in May 1809. By tho consent of tho 
diet, Charles XIV. (Bernadotte) paid over the vnluo 
of tho private estates of the family of Vasa for tho 
benefit of Gnstavus and bis children ; but ns tho 
dethroned king refused to roceivo any of this money 
directly, or to necept tho pension which tho Swedish 
government had settled upon him, he was often in 
pecuniary difficulties, from which ho was clandes- 
tinely relieved by his divorced queen and children, 
who contrived, without his knowledge, to supply 
his wants. 

GU'STROW, a town of Meeklcnburg-Schwerin, 
and long tho residence of tho princes, is situated 
on tho left bank of tho Ncbcl, 27 miles south of 
Rostock. Among tho principal buildings aro tbo 
gymnasium, tho old castlo (now tho workhouse}, tho 
lino Gothio cathedral, and tho town-house. Tho 
former ramparts havo beon converted into pleasant 
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gardens. G. carries on distillation and beer-brewing, 
and has several water-mills. Pop. (1871) 10,575, 

GUT MANUFACTURE, an unpleasant though 
rather important branch of manufacture, the opera- 
tions of which consist in preparing the membranes 
of animal intestines for venous useful purposes. 
Tho French call it boyawderie, from boyau, intes- 
tine, and havo placed it under stringent legal regu- 
lations, on account of its offensive and pC3tiferons 
character, especially when conducted in a populous 
quarter of a town, as at tho Rue do la Boyawderio, 
in Paris. Ono branch of gut manufacture has been 
described under Goldbeateks’ Skin. Oat-gut, as it 
is called, is made from the intestines of sheep, which 
aro first cleanscd-and freed from loose fat, then pre- 
pared by soaking and partial putrefaction, to loosen 
the different membranes of which tho intestine is 
composed. These aro then separated by scraping, 
then further soaked in clean water and Bcraped 
separately. After this, they are treated with a 
solution of potash, and drawn by women through a 
Bert of thimble, and sorted for twisting into threads. 
They are then exposed to fumes of sulphurous acid, 
given off from burning sulphur, which deodorises 
them, and prevents subsequent putrefaction. The 
small intestines aro used for cat-gut, tho largo 
intestines aro simply scraped and salted, for the uso 
of sausage-makers and by confectioners, and for 
tying over preservo and pickle jars, &e. The coarser 
kinds of cat-gut strings are used for pulley and 
lathe bands, Btrings for archery-bows, drill-bows, 
battcrs-bnws, and other purposes where a strong 
cord subject to friction is required ; the finer lands 
arc twisted into whip-cord, and nre used for fishing- 
tackle and tbo strings of musical instruments. For 
tho latter purpose a very superior quality i3 required. 
Tho best, called Homan firings, are made chiefly at 
Milan. Our manufacturers liavo never been able to 
equal these, and this is attributed by Bomo to the 
fact, that tho Italian sheep are much leaner than 
onrs, and the membranes of lean animals aro tougher 
than thoso which are highly fnttened and rapidly 
fed up to marketable size. 

GUTENBERG, Johannes, or Henke, whoso 
proper name was Gexstleiscii, or Gaksfeeiscui, 
and who is regarded by the Germans as tbo 
inventor of tbo art of employing movablo types in 
printing, was born near the close of tho 14th c. at 
Mainz. Ho was sprung from a patrician family, 
which took tho names ot Gutenberg and Gensfloisch, 
from two estates in its possession. Of G.’s early 
life no particulars aro known, but it seems probable 
that ho devoted himself at an early ago to mechanical 
arts. In tho year 1434, ho was living in Strasburg, 
and there, in 143G, made a contract with Andrew 
Dryzehn, or Dritzchn, and others, by which ho 
bound himself to instruct them in all his ‘secret 
and wonderful arts,’ and to employ theso for thoir 
common advantage. This undertaking, which com- 
prehended tho first stops in tho art of "printing, was 
frustrated by tho death of Dryzehn, more particu- 
larly as Georgo Dryzehn, a brother of the deceased, 
commenced a lawsuit with G., which was decided 
against tho latter. When and whero tho first 
ntton- : ,i3 in tho art of printing wore made, can- 
not with certainty bo ascertained, ns tho works 
printed by G. bear neither name nor date; this 
much is, however, certain — namely, that movablo 
wooden types were first employed by him about 
tho year 1438. In 1443, ho returned from Stras- 
burg to Mainz, where, in 1449 or 1450, ho entered 
into partnership with Johannes Faust, or Fust, 
a wealthy goldsmith. Faust furnished tho monoy 
required to Bet up a printing-press, in which the 
Latin Bible was printed for too first time. This 
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partnership was, however, dissolved after the lapse 
of a few years. Eaust had made large advances, 
which G. was now to refund, hut as he possessed 
neither the power nor tho inclination, the matter 
was brought before a court of justice. The result 
was that Eaust retained tho printing concern, 
which he carried on and brought to perfection, 
in conjunction with Peter Scheffer of Gemsheim. 
By the assistance of Conrad Hummer, a councillor 
of Mainz, G. was again enabled to set up a 
press, from which, in all probabilitj', proceeded 
Hcrmanni dc Saldis SpcculiCm Sacerdolum, printed 
in quarto without date or name. According to 
some, four editions of tho Donatus wore like- 
wise printed by G., while others ascribe them to 
FaUat and Schaffer. In 1457, appeared the Latin 
Psaltcrium, or rather a breviary containing psalms, 
with antiphones, collects, &c., and arranged for 
choruses for Sundays and holidays. This speci- 
men of tho art of printing, remarkable as being 
the first bearing the name of the printer and the 
locality, as well as tho year and day of its com- 
pletion, and valued by Dibdin at £10,000, was 
printed with an elegance which sufficiently proves 
the rapid progress that had been made in the 
newly invented art, and tho diligence with which 
it had been prosecuted. G.’fl prinnng establishment 
existed till 14G5 in Mainz. He died, as is gener- 
ally believed, 24th February 14GS, in which year the 
archbishop, Elector of Mainz, appointed him one 
of his courtiers, and raised him to the rank of a 
noble, though others place his death at tho close 
of the previous year. The cvidenco in favour of 
G.’s being tho inventor of printing, is considered 
by his countrymen quite conclusive. They adduce 
tho testimony of Ulrich Zell of Hanau, who first 
introduced the art into Cologno (14G2), and who 
declares that ‘this noble art was invented for 
the first time in Germany, at Mainz, upon the 
Rhine .... by a citizen of Mainz, named John 
Gutenberg.’ Similarly speaks Wimpfeling, a learned 
Alsacian (born at Strasburg, 1451, and partly con- 
temporaneous with Gutenberg). * In the year 1440, 
under tho reign of Frederick IIL, an almost divine 
benefit was conferred on mankind by John Guten- 
berg, who first discovered the art of printing.’ 
So, too, Trithemus (bom 14G2, died 1516). ‘ At 

this epoch, this memorable art (viz., of printing) 
was devised and invented by Gutenberg, a citizen 
of Mainz ;’ while Johann Schoffer, son of Peter 
SchGffer (the partner of Faust), in his preface to a 
German translation of Livy (Mainz, 1505), expressly 
affirms that ‘ at Mainz originally the ndmirablo art 
of printing was invented particularly by tbo ingeni- 
ous Johann Gutenberg, 1450 A.D.,’ and that it was 
1 subsequently improved and propagated to posterity 
by the wealth and labours of Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoffer.’ That G. may have received the first 
hints of his invention from tho Dutch xylography, 
is not denied. Seo Coster. Ulrich Zell himself 
admits this ; hut tho invention of typography, and 
beyond all doubt of tho printing-press, _ must be 
ascribed to tho German. — Compare Oberlin’s Essai 
(T Annates dc la Vie de Gutenberg (Strasburg, 1801) ; 
NCe do la Bochollo’s Eloge Hislorique da J. Guten- 
berg (Par. 1811); Gama’s Essai Hislorique de 
Gutenberg (Par. 1857) ; and Lamartine’s Gutenberg, 
VInventcur de I’Imprimerie (Par, 1853). 

GUTHRIE, Thomas, D.D., an eminent pulpit 
orator, philanthropist, and social' reformer, was 
bora in 1803 at Brechin, Forfarshire, whero his 
father was a merchant and hanker. Ho went 
through tho curriculum of study prescribed by tho 
Church of Scotland to candidates for tho ministry 
at the university of Edinburgh, and devoted two 
additional winters to tho study of chemistry, natural 


history, and anatomy. Meanwhile, he was licensed 
as a preacher by tho presbytery of Brechin in 1825. 
He subsequently spent six months in Pari3, study- 
ing comparative anatomy, chemistry, and natural 
philosophy. Returning to Scotland, he for two 
years conducted, on behalf of his family, the 
affairs of a hank agency in Brec hi n. In 1830, he 
became minister of Arbirlot, in his native county ; 
and in 1837 was appointed one of the ministers 
of Old Grcyfriam parish in Edinburgh. Hero 
his eloquence, combined with devoted labours to 
reclaim the degraded population of one of the 
worst districts of the city, soon won for him a 
high place in public estimation. In 1843, G. joined 
tho Ikee Church, and for a long series of years con- 
tinued to minister to a large and influential congre- 
gation in Edinburgh. In 1845—1846, he performed 
a great service to the Free Church, in his advocacy 
throughout the country of its scheme for providing 
manses or residences for its ministers. G.’s zeal, 
however, was not diverted into mere denominational 
or sectarian channels. He came forward, in 1847, 
as tho advocate of Bagged Schools (q. v.) ; and to 
him the rapid extension of the system over tho 
kingdom is very much to he ascribed. Ho also 
earnestly exerted liimself, in many ways, in oppo- 
sition to intemperance and other prevailing vices. 
G. possessed great rhetorical talent ; and his style 
was remarkable for tho abundance and variety of 
the illustrations he used. Few public speakers 
have ever blended solemnity and deep pathos so 
intimately with tho humorous, his tendency to 
which has more frequently than anything else been 
pointed out as his fault. G. always displayed a 
generous sympathy with all that tends to progress 
or improvement of any kind. Ho was moderator of 
tho General Assembly of tho Freo Church of Scot- 
land in May 18G2. G.’s most important published 
works are — The Gospel in Ezekiel, a scries of Dis- 
courses (A. and C. Black, Edin. 1855) ; The Wag to 
Life, a volume of sermons (Edin. 1862) ; A Plea for 
Drunkards and against Drunkenness, a pamphlet 
(Edin. 185G) ; A Plea for Ragged Schools, a pam- 
phlet (Edin. 1847), followed by a second and a third 
plea, the latter under the title of Seed-time and 
Harvest of Ragged Schools (Edin. 18G2) ; The City : 
its Sins and Sorrows (Edin. 1857). Perhaps his 
Pleas furnish the best published specimens of Dr 
G.’s eloquence. For some years before his death he 
acted as editor of the Sunday Magazine, founded in 
18G4, in which year he retired from his regular 
ministrations. He died 24thFebruary 1873. HisAnfo- 
biography and Memoir was published by his sons. 

GUTHRIE, William, a political, historical, and 
miscellaneous writer, was horn at Brechin, in For- 
farshire, in 1708, and educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. At an early period, he removed to 
London, whero ho worked hard for forty years as 
a man of letters. He (lied March 1770. Among his 
various works aro a History of England (3 vols. 
Lond. 1744 — 1750) ; and A Historical and Geogra- 
phical Grammar (1st edition, 1770; 24th edition, 
1827) ; a useful manual of information, which 
enjoyed immense popularity in its time. 

GUTS MUTHS, Jon. Christoph. Fiuedr., a 
German instructor of youth, was horn at Qucdlin- 
burg, in Prussian Saxony, 9tlx August 1759, studied 
at Halle, and subsequently became attached to 
Salzmann’s institution at Sehnepfonthal. There ho 
gave himself specially to tho elaboration, theoretical 
and practical, of Gymnastics (q. v.) as a branch 
of education ; and from him it has passed into tho 
curriculum of other German institutions. In 1793, 
G. published his Gymnaslik fur die Jugcnd, wMcli 
has become a classic work on the subject, and tho 
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basis o£ all subsequent treatises. Besides several 
other works on his favourite subject, G. M. bolds 
a distinguished place as a writer tm geography, 
lie died in 1S39. His centennial anniversary was 
celebrated August 9, 1S59, at Sckncpfcntkal. , 

GTT'TTA PE'RCIIA (pronounced pertsha), a sub- 
stanco in many respects similar to caoutchouc, is the 
dried milky juice of a tree, Icnnandra Gutta, which is 
foimd in the peninsula of Malacca and the Malayan 
Archipelago. The tree belongs to the natural order 
Sapotacccc. It is a very large tree, the trunk being 
sometimes three feet in diameter, although it is of 
little uso as a timber tree, the wood being spongy. 
The leaves arc alternate, on long stalks, obovate- 
oblong, entire, somewhat leathery, green above, and 
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I, a flavor; 2, a putil ; a, a branch with leaves and floorers; 
4, transverse section of Otar) . tortioal section of ovary; 
fl, transverse section of fruit . 7, fruit, siurvoly mature; 
fl, anther. 

of a golden colour beneath. The flutters are in little 
tufts in the axils of the hum s, small, each mi a dis- 
tinct stalk ; the corolla having a short tube and six 
elliptical segments ; they have tvvilve stamens and 
one pistil. The name Gutta l’< reha is Malayan, 
gutta signifying the com ri te juice of a plant, and 
percha being the name of the particular tree from 
which it is obtained. The pn~i nt mode of obtain- 
ing the gutta percha is a most destructive one. 'Hie 
finest trees are selected and < nt down, and tile bark 
stripped oir ; between the wood and kirk, a milky 
juice is found, winch is serapi d up into little troughs 
made of plantain leaves. Tins is the gutta percha, 
which, as it hardens, is kneaded into cakes, and 
exported. 

Gutta percha was known in Europe long hefnro 
its peculiar character and uses were made known. 
It was from time to time brought home by voyagers, 
in the form of drinking-bowls, which excited much 
curiosity on account of the material of winch they 
were made. Some thought it a species of india- 
rubber, others asserted it to he a kind of wood, 
xvliich tiiey named mnzer-ienod, from its uso in 
making these drinking-cups. But we are chiefly 
indebted to Dr William Montgomerie of the Indian 
Medical Service, whose introduction of it in 1S43 
was rewarded by tlio gold medal of tlic Society of 
Arts. Ho first noticed that the Malays used it 
for malting handles to their knives, &c. ; and it 
immediately occurred to him that it might bo of 
great use in a variety of ways, especially in making 
handles for surgical instruments. Since that time, 
let 


the importation of gutta percha has increased amaz- 
ingly ; in 18G0, it exceeded 16,000 cwts. The years 
1804, 1805, 1870, and 1871 were marked by large 
imports, varying from 25,9GG cwts. to 35,030 cwts. ; 
in tho intermediate years, the imports varied from 
15,134 cwts. to 23,535 cwts. It has been used for 
making a vast variety of ornamental and useful 
articles ; hut its most important application has 
been tho coating of marine eleetric telegraph wires. 
In this application, as in most others, its inherent 
defect, arising from the readiness with which it 
becomes oxidised and decomposed, is unfortunately 
manifesting itself seriously, and a substitute having 
greater stability is anxiously looked for. 

Its great value arises from the case with which it 
can be worked, and its being so complete a s non-con- 
ductor of electricity. It softens in warm water, and 
can ho moulded into any form in that state ; as when 
soft it is not sticky, and turns well out of moulds. It 
will always he of great value as a material in which 
to take casts, as it can in the soft state he made to 
take the sharpest forms most faithfully, and as it 
quickly becomes hard, and preserves its shape if not 
too thin, the range of its utility in this respect is 
very extensive. Golf balls are made of gutta percha. 

It is imported in blocks and lumps of five to ten 
pounds weight, in various forms, chiefly like largo 
cakes, or rounded into gourd-like lumps. It has a 
very light reddish-brown, or almost a flesh colour, 
is full of irregular pores elongated in the direction 
in which the mass lias been kneaded. It has a 
cork -like appearance when cut, and a peculiar 
cheesc-like odour. Before it can be used, it has to 
undergo some preparation. Tiiis consists in slicing 
the lumps into thin shavings, which are placed in a 
deriding or tearing machine revolving in a trough of 
hot water. This reduces the shavings to exceedingly 
small pieces, which, by the agitation of the tearing- 
teeth, are washed free from many impurities, espe- 
cially fragments of the hark of the tree, avhicli, if 
not separated, avould interfere with the compactness 
of its texture, avhicli is ono of its most important 
qualities. Tho small fragments, when sufficiently 
cleansed, are kneaded into masses which are rolled 
several times between heated cylinders, which press 
out any air or water, and render tho mass uniform 
in texture. It is then roiled between heated steel 
rollers into sheets of various thickness for use, or is 
formed into rods, pipes for water, or speaking-tubes, 
and an endless number of other articles. 

Gutta percha differs very materially from caout- 
chouc or mtlia-ruhhcr in being non-elastic, or elastic 
only in a very small degree. Notwithstanding this 
very strilring character of caoutchouc, the two 
articles are vciy often confounded in tho public mind, 
probably from the similarity of their applications. 
It is most probable that india-rubber will eventually 
displace gutta percha in some of its most importaufc 
applications, and especially in the coating of tele- 
graph wires, to which purpose it has been success- 
fully applied in America. There arc two or tlireo 
kinds of gutta percha known in commerce, and it is 
more than probable tlicso are yielded by different 
species : that from Singapore is esteemed the best, 
and is distinguished by the Malay traders as Gutta 
Taban or Tuban ; that of Borneo is of less vnluo 
— this is called Gutta Percha by tho traders, and 
has given the general name to all ; and another 
kin-l goes by tho name of Gutta Gird:. The first 
txv< nro those generally known in our markets. 

Gutta percha is turned by surgeons to various 
uses, chiefly for splints and covering moist appli- 
cations to retard evaporation. A splint of gutta 
percha is mndo by lairing a rigid hoard of the 
substance out to the desired shape, soaking it in hot 
water, aud then bandaging it to the limb. In a 
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few minutes the gutta percha is found hard, and 
modelled to the shape of the parts. The cloth of 
gutta percha is sometimes used instead of oiled silk, 
as it is about half the price ; it is, however, apt to 
tear, does not stand much heat, and is less flexible. 
Gutta percha being readily soluble in chloroform, 
such a solution is sometimes used for covering raw 
surfaces, as when the chloroform evaporates it leaves 
a pellicle of solid gutta percha. It has also been 
used for stopping hollow teeth. 

GUTTA RO'SEA, a kind of cutaneous eruption 
on the face, popularly called ‘ brandy blossoms,’ 
from its frequent occurrence in dissipated persons 
advanced in life. It is an affection very difficult 
of cure, and to be treated chiefly by a careful 
regimen. 

GUTTA SERE'HA, an old name for Amaurosis 
(q. v.). 

GUTTiE, pendent ornaments attached to the 
underside of the Mutules (q. v.), and under the tri- 
glyphs of the Doric order (see fig. under Column). 
They are generally in the form of the frustum of a 
cone, but are sometimes cylindrical. It is not clear 
what their origin may have been, whether, as the 
name indicates, they represent drops of water or 
icicles. Alberti calls them nails; and it does seem 
likely that as many other parts of Greek arcliitec- 
ture have been shewn to be derived from structural 
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conditions (see Entablature), so these also should 
owe their origin to a similar cause. They have most 
probably been derived from the wooden pins or 
plugs, wliich were no doubt much more commonly 
used than iron nails, and of which it is still common 
to leave the ends projecting in any largo wooden 
structure, such as the centering of a bridge. ‘What- 
ever their origin, they were modified by the Greeks 
into a graceful ornament. ' 

GU'TTl£, or GUTTY, from the Latin rjuila, a 
drop, is said in heraldry of a field, or any particular 
charge on the field, covered with drops. When the 
drops are red, they are supposed to represent drops 
of blood, and the bearing is said to be f/uilc de sany. 
In this case, some great sufferingor labour, such as 
fighting for the recovery of the Holy Land, is indi- 
cated. Where they are blue, again, they represent 
tears, and. the hearing is said to be yuttc de larmcs. 
When white, they are called drops of water, and the 
bearing, is described as yuttc de Veau ; but Risbet is 
of opinion that tears are intended in this case also, 
and that repentance or penitence is signified by both. 

GUTTER, an open channel for conveying water 
from buildings, roads, &c. Gutters arc necessary 
for the preservation of such structures, and have 
thus been in use in all ages. The Greeks, who 
constructed their roofs wiSi a simple span, used 
gutters at the eaves of their buildings, hollowed 
out of the stone which formed the cornice. These 
gutters discharged their contents on the ground at 
intervals through small Gargoyles (q. v.), usually in 
the Bhape of lions* heads. The Romans followed 
this example, and also formed gutters with tiles 
laid in cement. 

In the middle ages, the caves seem to have been 


left without gutters, until, owing to the castles being 
frequently built on dry rocky sites, it was found 
desirable to collect the rain-water and preserve it 
in cisterns. Stone or wooden eaves, gutters, and 
pipes were used for this purpose. In ecclesiastical 
architecture, when the construction became compli- 
cated, it was necessary to convey the water from 
the roofs with great care, so as to prevent damage 
to the building. It was collected at the eaves of 
the central roof, and by means of well-projected 
gargoyles, thrown along channels formed in the 
crest of ,tlie buttresses, and so carried beyond the 
walls of the building, and thrown off through gar- 
goyles in a number of small streams, which dispersed 
the water before it reached the ground. This acted 
well in calm weather, but during storms the water 
was blown back all over the building, which, in case 
of its being of a porous stone, softened and became 
liable to decay. This led to the use of lead pipes, 
which earned the water directly to the ground, and 
discharged it into open gutters. At first, the pipes 
were used for conveying the water from the main 
roof to the roof of the side-chapels, whence it was 
discharged by gargoyles. Pipes conveying the water 
to the base of the building were first employed in 
England, where they seem to have come into use 
during the 14th century. They were formed with 
great taste, and had ornamental cups or cisterns 
at top to receive the water from the mouth of 
the gargoyle. They were then, with considerable 
foresight, made square in form, not circular, as they 
usually now arc . The advantage of the former 
section is, that in case of the ivater in the pipe 
being frozen, there is room for the expanding ice 
to sw'ell out by slightly changing the form ot the 
square. 

Pipes for conducting rain-water have the great 
advantage of saving foot-passengers the annoyance 
they meet with from the discharge of the water from 
gargoyles ; but the latter have the advantage of 
being more easily inspected and kept in good order. 
Whenever a gargoyle is choked, it shews the acci- 
dent by its awkward spouting ; but a lead pipe 
frequently bursts, and docs much damage before 
the leak is discovered. See Sewage. 

GUTTI'FERiE, or CLUSIA'CE^E, a natural 
order of exogenous plants, consisting of trees and 
shrubs, natives of tropical countries, very generally 
secreting an acrid yellow resinous juice. A few 
are epiphytes. The leaves arc opposite, destitute 
of stipules, leathery, and entire. In botanical 
characters, this order is allied to Ilypericince. It 
contains about 150 known species, the greater part 
of them South American, although all tropical 
countries produce some. The resinous secretions 
of some arc valuable, particularly of those trees 
which yield Gamboge (q. v.) and Tacamahaca (q. v.). 
See also Clusia. — A few species afford valuable 
timber. See Calotiiyllum. — The flowers of some 
are very fragrant ; those of Mesua ferrea are found 
in a dried state in every bazaar in India, and are 
used as a perfume. — The fruit of some is very 
highly esteemed ; the Mangostcen (q. v.) has been 
described as the finest fruit in the world. The 
Mammee Apple (q. v.) is another of the most 
celebrated fruits of this order. 

GUTZLAFF, Karl, a missionary, was born at 
Pyritz, in Pomerania, 8th July 1803. At an early 
age he was apprenticed to a belt- maker in Stettin. 
Here he composed a poem, in which he expressed 
his earnest wish to become a missionary to the 
heathen, and in 1821, presented it to the king of 
Prussia. The long caused him to be placed in the 
missionary institution at Berlin. At the expira- 
tion of two years, he was removed to the Dutch 
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missionary society at Rotterdam, and in August 1S2G 
was sent to Sumatra. Being detained at Java, he 
fixed his residence at Batavia, where he devoted 
himself to the study of Chinese^ At tho end of 
two years, having acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of the language, and familiarised himself 
with, the habits of the Chinese residents in Batavia, 
he determined to give up his connection with the 
Dutch society, and devote himself to the con- 
version of the Chinese. He joined Tomlin, the 
English missionary, and, in the summer of 1828, 
accompanied him to Siam. They settled at Bankok, 
the capital, partly for the purpose of preaching 
tho gospel, partly to render themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the Siamese language, and to 
erfect themselves in Chinese. For the sake of his 
ealth, he now, by the advice of a Chinese friend, 
undertook a voyage to China ; and from this time, 
Macao became his principal station, and here he 
formed an intimate friendship with Robert Morri- 
son. In conjunction with Medhurst and two other 
friends, G. began a new translation of the Bible 
into Chinese. With the assistance of Morrison, 
he founded a society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge in China, published a Chinese monthly 
magazine, and preached at Macao and elsewhere. 
Compare his Journal of Three Voyages along the 
Coast of China in 1831, 1832, and 1833, with 
Notice of Siam, Corea, and the Loo-choo Islands. 
After the death of the elder Morrison, G. was 
appointed chief interpreter to the British super- 
visional government in China, with a salary of £800. 
In this capacity, he attempted, in May 1835, to 
enetrate into the interior of the province of Eo-kien, 
ut without success. At tho same time, the printing 
of Christian books in the Chinese language, and 
even the distribution of Christian writings among 
the inhabitants of Canton, were prohibited. Thus 
restricted in his missionary career, G. joined the 
British during the war with the Chinese, and his 
thorough acquaintance with the Chinese rendered 
his services of great value. He likewise contri- 
buted to bring about the peace in 1842. Finally, in 
1844, he founded a Chinese society, for the purpose 
of diffusing the gospel, by means of native Chris- 
tians, in the interior of the country. To promote 
the objects of the mission, he, in 1849, returned to 
Europe, and visited England, Germany, and other 
countries. He returned to China, landing at Hong- 
kong in .January 1851, but died there, 9th August 
of the same year. G. published various works, in 
different languages, some of which are extremely 
valuable; tho jirincipal are Geschichte des Chines. 
Heichs (Stuttg. 1847), and The Life of Taokuang 
(Lond. 1851). 

GUY, Thomas, founder of Guy’s Hospital, South- 
wark, London, was born at Horseleydown in 1C44. 
Ho began business as a bookseller with a stock of 
about £200, dealing extensively in the importa- 
tion of English Bibles from Holland (those printed 
at home being executed very badly); and, on this 
being stopped, contracted with the university of 
Oxford for the privilege of printing Bibles, which 
he continued to do for many years. His principal 
gains, however, arose from the not very creditable 
practice of purchasing, during Queen Anne’s wars, 
the prize-tickets of seamen at a large discount, and 
subsequently investing them in South Sea Com- 
pany’s stock, by which means he amassed a fortune 
of nearly half a million sterling. In 1707, he built 
and furnished three wards of St Thomas’s Hospital. 
In building and endowing the hospital in South- 
wark which bears his name, he set apart £238,295, 
10s. . He was also a liberal benefactor to the 
Stationers’ Company, and built and endowed alms- 
houses and a library at Tamworth. Besides making 


bequests to Christ’s Hospital, and various other 
charities, he left £80,000 to be divided among those 
who could prove any degree of relationship to 
him. He was of mean appearance, with a melan- 
choly expression of countenance, and during his 
whole lifetime had no other reputation than that 
of an intensely selfish and avaricious man. He died 
December 27, 1724, aged 80. 

GTJY’S HOSPITAL, founded by the preceding. 
Thomas Guy leased from the governors of St 
Thomas’s Hospital, a large piece of ground„for a 
term of 999 years, at a ground-rent -of £30 a year. 
The space being cleared, the first stone of the build- 
ing was laid in 1722, and the hospital admitted its 
first patient in 1725, a few days after the death of 
its founder. The whole expense was £18,790, 16s., 
great part of which Guy expended in his lifetime, 
and he bequeathed £219,499 to endow it. Soon 
after his death, an act of parliament was obtained, 
regulating the management of the institution. The 
number of patients at first amounted to 402;. the 
present yearly average is 3000; out-patients relieved, 
upwards of 50,000. In 1S29, Mr Hunt bequeathed 
to the hospital £190,115, for accommodation for 100 
additional inmates. Annual income, between 
£25,000 and £30,000, chiefly from estates in the 
counties of Essex, Hereford, and Lincoln. The 
usual number of governors is 00, who are self-elec- 
tive. Students enter the hospital for study, attend- 
ing chemical practice, lectures, &c., and. paying 
annual fees. The building consists of two quad- 
rangles, united by a cross structure or arcade, 
besides two wings extending from the front to the 
street — west wing built with elegance and uniformity, 
and whole edifice handsome and regular. Hew 
wards, with tall towers for ventilation, were built 
in 1852, from the designs of Mr Hawkins. In the 
chapel is a fine marble statue of Guy, by Bacon, 
which cost £1000. Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent 
surgeon, is buried in the chapel. The South-Eastern 
and Brighton Railways, which swept away St 
Thomas’s Hospital, now abut closely upon Guy’s. 

GUYON, Richard Debaufrk, a general in the 
Hungarian army during 184S — 1849, was born at 
Walcott, near Bath, in England in 1813. After 
having fought against Dom Miguel in Portugal, G. 
entered the Austrian service in 1832 ; and on being 
attached as aide-de-camp to Baron Splenyi, married 
the daughter of that general in 1S38. From that 
time till the outbreak of the revolution, G. led the 
life of a country gentleman on his estates near 
Comom, but was one amoDg the first to offer his 
services to the national government, and acted a 
prominent part in the struggle for independence. 
During the retreat of Gorgei’s army, G. carried the 
mountain-pass of Branyiszko, and by that daring 
feat of his re-established the communication with the 
government at Debreczin, as also with the several 
other Hungarian army corps. When, in April 1849, 
the garrison of the besieged fortress Comorn was 
to be apprised of the victorious approach of the 
national army, G., with a detachment of hussars, 
cut his way through the enemy’s lines, and an- 
nounced the approaching relief. The bloody affair 
of Sziircg allowed Dembinski, protected by the 
self-sacrificing ten battalions of G., to retire to 
Temesvftr, where the last battle of the Hungarians 
was fought and lost on the 9th of August. G. 
esc aped to Turkey, and entered the service of tho 
sintan, without being obliged to turn Mohammedan. 
Under the name of Kourshid Pasha, he, as a general 
of division, was governor of Damascus, and at ‘the 
beginning of the Crimean war, did much to organise 
the army of Kars. He died at Constantinople in 
1850. Indomitable courage, and an incessant care 
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for the comfort of the troops under his command, 
were the chief features in G.’s character. 

GUYON, Jeaxke Bouvier de la. Mothe, well 
known in connection with the Quictist controversy, 
(see Quietism), was horn at Montargis, in Prance, 
13th April 1G1S. She had destined herself for the 
cloister, hut at the earnest solicitation of her family 
married, at the age of 14, M. Guyon, the son of a 
rich contractor of public works. Being left a widow 
at 25, and still retaining her early religious leanings, 
she transferred her three children to the care of 
guardians, settling on them almost all her property. 
Being thus entirely withdrawn from secular affairs, 
she attracted much notice by the high tone of 
spirituality which her conversation breathed, and 
was invited by M. d’Arenthon, Bishop of Geneva, 
to settle in his diocese, where she formed the 
acquaintance of a Bamabite, Pirc Lacombe, then 
in much repute as a director of souls. The 
mystic doctrines which she learned from this eccle- 
siastic, and which involved such a degree of self- 
abnegation as to suppose that the truly Christian 
soul must become indifferent not only to life and 
death, but even to it3 own salvation or .perdition, 
having come to the knowledge of the bishop, ho 
withdrew Ins protection fronTMadame Guyon. In 
consequence she left Geneva, and accompanied 
by PSre lacombe, went to various cities of Italy 
and Prance, and eventually to Paris, where they 
drew about them a number of followers. The 
reputed extravagances of Madame G. led to her 
being shut up by a royal order iu the convent of 
the Visitation, from which, however, she was set 
free, at the instance of Madame do Maintenon, and 
through this lady obtained entrance into the liighost 
circles of Paris and Versailles. It was now that 
she formed the acquaintance of Pcnclon, who was 
completely won by her evidently sincere piety, and 
captivated by the earnestness and lofty spirituality 
of her views. Ho foiled to see the evil consequences 
which they involved ; and the confiding zeal -with 
which he defended her not only against the misre- 
presentations -with which she svas assailed, hut even 
against the too well founded imputations which licr 
principles had drawn upon her, was the cause of 
his unhappy rupture with Bossuct. See Fr.XEt.ox. 
Madame G. having submitted her writings to 
Bossuet and other members of a royal commission, 
subscribed 81 articles which were drawn up by 
them, and promised to abstain from all further 
speculation on theso subjects. But she failed to 
keep her promise, and not only drew again upon 
herself the hostility of the court, hut abo became 
the object of much scandal on account of her 
intimacy with Pfcrc Lacombe. That the latter 
imputation was a calumny, it is impossible to 
doubt ; hut Madame G. was again put under arrest, 
and imprisoned first at Vincennes and Vaugirard, 
and ultimately in the Bastile. She was liberated 
in_ 1702, and henceforward lived in comparative 
privacy till her death, which took place at Blois in 
1717. She is the author of several works, tho chief 
of which are Torrents Spiritucls, Moycn Court dc 
Fairc Oration, and Lc Ganlique des Canliquca inter- 
pret'. scion le sens -mystique, together with an Auto- 
biography and Letters, as also some spiritual poetry. 

GUZEL -IIISS AR. See Aide.-. 

GU'ZERAT, a geographical division of India, 
stretches in N. lat. from 20’ to 24° 45', and in E. 
long, from 09’ to 74° 20', containing about 42,000 
square miles and about 3,000,000 inhabitants. Its 
most important section, perhaps, is tho peninsula 
of Kattywar, which projects into the Arabian Sea 
between the Gulf of Clutch on tho north-west and 
tho Gulf of Cambay on tho south-east. Of the 


mainland, a considerable portion is shut out from 
tho sea by the British districts of Broach and Surat, 
so that the peninsula comprises nearly the whole of 
the eoast-lino and most of the available harbours. 
With regard, however, to internal communications, 
tho mainland has the advantage of the peninsula, 
being traversed, to say nothing of streams of inferior 
magnitude, by the Ncrbndda and tho Tapti. To 
the south of the last-mentioned river, G. presents 
the northern extremity of the Western Ghauts. 
Politically, tho country belongs chiefly to tho 
Gmeowar, a protected princo under the presidency 
of Bombay. The agricultural productions are rice, 
wheat, barley, sugar, tobacco, castor-oil, maize, 
opium, cotton, and fruits. The cubbecr-bar, or great 
banian-tree, stands on an island in. the Nerbudda, 
covering, with its secondary trunks, several acres. 
Iron is found in Kattywar. 

GWA'LIOR, tho capital of tho state of the same 
name in Central India, stands on a tributary of 
tho Chumhu], towards the north-east of its singu- 
larly straggling territory, in lat. 20’ 13' N., and 
long. 7S° 15 r E. Its nucleus is a completely isolated 
rock of about 300 feet in height, perpendicular, 
cither naturally or artificially, on all sides ; and as 
it measures 11 mile by 3(10 yards, it can accom- 
modate a garrison of 15,000 men. It is thus virtu- 
ally impregnablo against any nativo force. Tho 
spot is understood to have been occupied as a 
stronghold for more than a thousand years, and the 
summit has been provided, from tune to time, with 
several spacious tanks. Along the eastern haso 
of this <mineuco lies the town ot G., containmg 
little worthy of notice hut a beautiful mausoleum 
of white sandstone ; and to the south-west there 
extends for seveial miles the Lashlcar, or camp of 
the Maharajah's own army, while to tho north- 
east is the Moor.tr, or cantonment of the protecting 
contingent. During the troubles of 1857 and 1858, 
tho place attained an unenviable notoriety as a 
Centro of rebellion, having, notwithstanding tho 
fidelity of the Maharajah himself, been, for rather 
more than a year, in the power of the insurgents. 

GWALIOIt, tho Btatc above mentioned, with a 
remarkably irregular outline, and an area of only 
33,119 square nules, stretches in N. lat. from 
21“ 8' to 20' DO', ami in E. long, from 74° 45' to 
79’ 21'. Lying partly in the basin of the Jumna and 
partly in the basins of the Nerbudda and tho Tapti, 
it divides its drainage between tho Bay of Bengal 
and tho Arabian Sea. It lias been roughly esti- 
mated to contain about 3 j millions of inhabitants. 
Though G. is a Maliratta pnneipabty, being, in fact, 
the principal fragment of tho great empire of tho 
Pcishwa, yet it is only to the south of the Nerburkla 
that the Malirattas form any considerable proportion 
of tho people. Under such circumstances, there- 
fore, tho dominant race can maintain its supremacy 
by forco alone. Since 1803, the country lias been 
under British protection. Tho existing relations of 
the two parties, however, date only from 1844. In 
1843, the death of tbo sovereign, by producing 
universal anarchy, led to the forcible interposition 
of tho British government ; and by the treaty of 
the following January, in addition to a large con- 
tingi nt under British authority, tho native govern- 
ment was permitted to have 9000 troops of its own. 
During the troubles of 1857, tho new Maharajah, 
not more than 22 years old, remained faithful to the 
English, notwithstanding the almost entire defection 
of both divisions of the military force. 

GWY'NIAD ( Corcgonus Pennant!), one of tho 
British species of Corcgonus (q. v.) which, from their 
form, tho large sizo of their scales, and their silvery 
appearance, are sometimes called Freshwater Herring, 
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and aro vulgarly identified with tlie herring. The 
general similarity is in this case very great. The 
G., when full grown, is about ten or twelve inches 
in length ; the first dorsal fin is high ; the snout 
is a little produced ; the mouth is small, the jaws 
without teeth, a few minute teeth on the tongue 
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only. It is found in some of the lakes of Wales and 
Cumberland. G. is a Welsh name. At Ullswater, 
the fish is called Schelly. It occurs in that lake in 
great shoals, so that many hundreds are sometimes 
taken at a single draught of the net. It is rather 
an insipid fish, and cannot be kept long after being 
taken out of the water, unless salted, which it often 
is by the poor. The Freshwater Herring of Loch 
Lomond is not the G., but the l'ovvan. Many of the 
species of this genus, however, very nearly resemble 
each other, and are not easily distinguished by mere 
description. 

GYBING, or JIBING, in sailing with fore-and- 
aft sails, the act of shifting over the boom, when 
the wind is astern or at any point abaft the beam, 
so that tlio wind may be brought to bear on the 
sail on tlio reverse side of the vessel to that in 
which it was felt previously to the operation. 
With a change of wind or course, tlie boom and its 
sail arc yybecl to the other side of the vessel. 

GY'GES, a Lydian, about whose early life little is 
known. Nyssia, wife of Candaulos, king of Lvdia, 
having been grievously affronted by her husband 
in presence of G., ordered the latter, who was in 
high favour with his sovereign, cither to slay Can- 
daides or to prepare for his own fate. (Compare 
the history of Rosamund, wife of Alboin, Icing of tlie 
Lombards; Gibbon, vol. v. p. 339, Murray’s cd.) G. 
accordingly put his master to death, married Nyssia, 
and assumed the supreme power, about 710 n. c. 
The Lydians, however, refused to acknowledge his 
authority, until the oracle of Delphi declared m his 
favour. In return for this service, ho made immense 
presents to the sacred shrine. Ho is said to have 
reigned 3S years, and to have amassed enormous 
wealth, so as to give origin to tlio proverb, ‘the 
riches of Gyges.’ The successors of G. were Ardys, 
Sadyattes, Alyattcs, and Crccsus, who was defeated 
by Cyrus the Great in 54G n.c. (or 548). The 
Lydian empire was thus overthrown. Plato has 
a fable, in which G. is represented as a shepherd 
of Candaulos ; but having miraculously obtained 
possession of a golden ring of great virtue, ho was 
enabled by means of it to make himself invisible 
when he chose, and thus took occasion to murder 
his sovereign, and usurp the supreme power. The 
ring of G. is frequently mentioned in the middle 
ages. — Gyges is also the name of tlio hundred- 
handed giant, son of Coelus and Terra, who with 
his brothers made war on the gods, and after his 
overthrow', was subjected to everlasting punishment 
in Tartarus. 

GYMNA'SIUM. This word (from gymnos, 
naked) was applied to those public places or 


buildings where the Greek youths exercised them- 
selves. In Athens alone there were seven resorts of 
this kind. Philosophers also gave instruction in 
these gymnasia, hence the transference of the name 
to public buildings erected for the mental dis- 
ciplining and instruction of youth. The German 
gymnasium corresponds roughly to the grammar 
and public schools of England, and the grammar 
and high schools of Scotland. All three had their 
origin in the cathedral and monastery schools of 
tho pre-reformation period. The widening circle 
of human knowledge in the 17th and 18th 
centuries made itself felt in these educational 
seminaries, as in the universities. Their curriculum 
became gradually extended, and with the further 
increase and development of universities, their aims 
became higher. In Germany, as in this country, 
the classical tongues formed and continue to form 
the great instrument of mental discipline in schools 
of this higher class, . though other subjects have 
been added from time to Time. The subjects of 
instruction which were first added to the classical 
tongues were geography and history. • The natural 
sciences and mathematics, the pursuit of which 
has formed a characteristic feature of this cen- 
tury, gradually found a place in tho schoolroom; 
and the study of the mother-tongue and of modem 
languages was also admitted. For a time, these 
subjects held a co-ordinate place with Latin and 
Greek. Departmental studies vvere taught with 
ardour, and educators were sanguine of the results 
which would flow from early initiation into tho 
results and processes of the various sciences. These 
anticipations having been somewhat disappointed, 
there has for some time been a steady movement 
towards the restoration of classical or humanistic 
studies to be the main instrument of education, 
while retaining other subjects as a subordinate 
portion of the curriculum. Tho idea, however, of 
the gymnasium as specially a preparatory' school 
for the university, and therefore not suited to all 
classes indiscriminately', has been more steadily 
kept in view in Germany than in Great Britain, 
and the consequence has been the breaking up of 
tho middle school or gymnasium into two — tho 
gymnasium proper, where those are taught who 
propose to enter the universities, or who desire a 
partial classical training ; and real-schools, where 
elementary science, foreign languages, and mathe- 
matics form the principal subjects of instruction. 
In this respect, the middle-school education of 
Germany affords a favourable contrast to that of 
England. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
in England the grammar and publio schools are less 
efficient in their classical training ; the contrary' is 
probably the fact, so far as our principal schools, 
such as Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, are concerned ; 
but tho methodised system of examinations, and the 
more rigorous methods of Germany, seem to turn 
out a larger proportion of well-instructed boy's from 
each school, while tho influence of central authority 
secures greater uniformity of processes and results 
throughout the country. The boys attend, as in 
England, till they' reach the age of 18, when, after 
a special examination (the abiturient or maturity 
examination), they are transferred to the university. 
The German gymnasiums differ from English public 
schools for the middle and higher classes in being 
day-schools, and not tho centre of great boarding 
establishments. In this respect they resemble tho 
Scotch grammar and high schools. 

GYMNA'STlCS (see Gymnasium), a term, in its 
more restricted and proper sens’o, applied to those 
exercises, not amounting in intricacy to games, by 
which particular limbs, either singly or in com- 
bination, are rendered more pliant or stronger : 
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these exercises are arranged in a duo progression, readiness for emergency displayed by the soldiers 
and the entire series becomes a system under tlie mho have undergone it. The equipment consists of 
name gymnastics. Swimming (q. v.), Boating, and a broad belt, to bo strapped tightly round the waist 
games like Golf (q.v.), Cricket (q.v.), &c., are among above the hips, as a support to tlie body in the 
the most efficient gymnastic exercises ; but in this arduous motions to ensue, braces being of course 
article attention -will be confined to exercises whose discarded. The implements most commonly required 
primary and direct aim is muscular development are an iron ball in a rope-sling, with a loop for the 
and health. hand to pass through ; wrestling-handles, consisting 

Gymnastic games are so old as to be pre-historic ; of two wooden bars, each about 18 inches long, 
they are alluded to in the 2d and 23d books of tho connected by stout cordage; a club; leaping bars, 
Iliad. Before the time of Hippocrates, gymnastic to be leaped over ; and leaping-poles wherewith to 
exercises had been adopted in Greece as part of the leap. 

course of medicine intended to counteract increasing The sj’stem of instruction is divided into a 
luxury and indolence. The various exercises were number of ‘ courses ’ regularly graduated, beginning 
speedily combined into a system, and gymnasia, with elementary and special movements, with a 
where they should be carried out, were formed view to render every part of the body supple, and 
first by tlie Laccdrcmonians, and subsequently at to develop tlie several muscles and give com- 
Atliens. See GvMXASltnr. The Homans adopted plete command over all tlieir motions ( elementary 
tlie system, and constructed gymnasia on a mag- gymnastics) ; and proceeding to exercises of leaping, 
niiicent scale. Many of their buildings, having had suspension, standing and walking on beams, walk- 
extensive baths attached, wero known as Thermo;, iug on stilts, climbing, swinging, vaulting, See. 
The exercises in the gymnasia consisted of running, ( applied gymnastics). 

leaping, dancing, wrestling, boxing, hurling, &c.; The theory of tho advantage derivable from 
and in those days, when all men bore arms, and gymnastics is simple enoimli. An admirable law of 
when, in close combat, victory went generally naturo provides that — within certain limits-parts 
with the strongest man, these games were doubtless of the human frame increase in strength, aptitude, 
of great value. In subsequent ages of kniglitly and size, in proportion to tlie use made of them, 
prowess, similar exercises were probably practised. In gymnastics, tins law is brought to bear suc- 
tbougli le '3 publicly; but with the introduction cessfvely on every part, and finally on tlio whole 
of gunpowder, and through its means, the gradual system in combined action. If tho exertion bo 
substitution of fighting at a distance— in which not carried so far as to induce excessive fatigue, 
scicnco and skill were the main requisites— for all other parts of the body sympathise with 
personal encounters where strength and muscle the improving condition of that which is mainly 
went far to carry the day, the attention paid to exerted ; the circulation, excited from time to time 
gymnastics decreased, and finally vanished alto- by the exercise, acquires fresh vigour, and blood 
aether. To make infantry soldiers perfect in tlie being driven with unwonted force into all parts 
drilled movements of masses, cavalry good horse- of the system, every function is carried on with 
men and fair swordsmen, and to have gunners who increased activity ; an improvement in tho general 
could take an accurate aim, becamo the utmost health becomes soon manifest, and the mind— if 
Eought by the jiossessors of great armies; while simultaneously cultivated with judgment— increases 
the'scicnce of gymnastics, baring gone out of reputo in power and endurance. 

for the military, was speedily neglected in merely Gymnastic exercises require, however, to bo 
civil life. It is only from the earlier portion of the practised with many precautions, and always with 
present century that the science lias at all revived, moderation and due regard to the strength of tlie 
The rcvivnrcoinmcnocd in Prussia, where, about individual. The whole benefit may be counteracted 
1 180G, gymnasia wero opened by Basedow and Salz- by excess ; tlie muscles may be overstrained, and 

mann, that of the latter being under the superintend- ruptures and other serious accidents ensue. The 
ence of tlie celebrated gymnastic pedagogue Guts danger of such evils from gymnastic exercises has 
Muths (q. v.) ; Jalin followed in the same line, and perhaps been cxai gerated, and it has no doubt 
rendered the science so popular, that it speediiy hindered their more extensive introduction _ into 
attracted the attention of the youth throughout the schools. But it is to be remembered that hardihood 
kingdom, and to the training thus obtained must be can in no way be obtained without risk ; for 
attributed, in no small degree, the rigour wlucli sue- cricket, fencing, boating, and other manly sports, 
cecded in driving out the French army of the first aro attended with at least as much danger as a 
empire. Sweden soon imitated Prussia, and from well-regulated course of gymnastics, 
that time gymnastics has formed a prominent feature A short account of Gymnastics and Out-of-door 
in the Scandinavian course of education. In Prussia, Piecreations is given in Chambers's Information 
tlie gymnasia began to be the scenes of political for the People , vol. ii. Other works on the subject 
gatherings, too liberal in tendency to please its arc— Captain Chiasso’s Gymnastics and Calisthenics; 
semi-military government; and in ISIS, they were G. Bolands Gymnastics; Walkers British Alanly 
all closed. The troops wore, however, continued Exercises; and MacLarcn’s Training, in Theory and 
in gymnastic exercises, and shewed so clearly the Practice; and Physical Education, Theoretical and 
advantages of the training they experienced, that. Practical (18G8). The books written in German on 
about 1844, Louis Philippe adopted and improved Gymnastics (Turnkunst) would form a small library, 
the system in the French army. From that time, gYMNK'MA. See Cow Plant. 
pymnasia liavc been constructed for almost all con- 

tineutal armies, and, with more or less bucccss, for GYMNE'TRUS, a genus of acanthopterous fishes 
the civil population. England, last ordinarily in of the llibbon-iish (q. v.) family, haring the body 
public improvements, only moved in the matter a few much elongated, and at the same time attenuated 
years ago by establishing instruction in tho science and compressed, the dorsal fin extending, the whole 
at Aldershot and other camps ; in private life, how- length of the back, tlie ventral fins consisting only 
ever, there have long been many excellent gymnasia, of a single long ray, often dilated at tlio end ; tho 
Different instructors adopt various systems of mouth small. The fishes of this genus are inhabit- 
instruetion. The courso passed through in tho ants of great depths, and are rarely taken or thrown 
French army is, however, one among tho best, as ashore. G. rcmiccps is a native of northern seas; 
its fruits evince, in the remarkablo activity and G. Hawlccnii has occurred ou the coast of Britain ; 
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other species are tropical. It has been supposed 
that large fishes of this genus may have given rise 
to some of the stories of the Great Sea Serpent. 
One was lately captured at the Bermudas, apparently 
an immature fish, but more than IG feet in length, 
and with a row of loug flexile filaments on tho hack 
of the head and anterior part of tho hack, which 
might well represent the mane often ascribed to tho 
Sea Serpent. A specimen of G. Ifawkenii , caught 


Gymnetrus Hnwkcnii. 

on the const of Northumberland, was exhibited in 
London at tho time when the subject of the Great 
Sea Serpent excited greatest interest, and was by 
many supposed to exjdain the accounts of it. 

GYMNO'CLADUS, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Leguminosir, sub-order Cccsalpuiir/c.—G. Cana- 
densis is a North American tree, found both in 
Canada and over a great part of the United States, 
attaining a height of GO-GO feet, with branches 
remarkable for their upright direction, and an exceed- 
ingly rough hark which comes off in slips. Tho 
leaves of young trees arc very large, three feet long, 
bipinnate. The (lowers are white in short spikes. 
Tho pods are five inches long by two broad. The 
tree is called Chicot in Canada, and sometunes Stump 
Tree, from its dead appearance in winter, and the 
absence of conspicuous buds. It is also called the 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, because tbe seeds were formerly 
roasted and ground as coffee in Kentucky. It grows 
well in Britain. Tho wood is used both by cabinet- 
makers and by carpenters. It has very little sap- 
wood. Tho pods, piescrvcd like those of the 
tamarind, arc said to be wholesome and slightly 
aperient. 

GY'MNOGENS, in tho botanical system of 
Lindley, arc those plants with exogenous stems and 
perfectly naked seeds. He forms of them a separato 
class, of which Coni/eriv, Tajacecc, Cycadacia’, and 
Gnclaceas are tho orders. They are remarkable for 
tho largo apparent perforations or disks in tbe 
vessels of the wood, but they have concentric zones, 
spiral vessels, and a central pith, like other exogenous 
plants. Their great peculiarities, however, are the 
total absenco of a pericarp, and that fei-tdisation 
takes place directly through the foramen of the 
ovule, without the intervention of stylo or etigraa. 

GYMNOSO'MATA (Or. naked-bodied), an order 
of Pteropodous (q. v.) molluscs, destitute of shell, 
having a distinct head, and swimming by fins 
attached to the sides of the neck. They aro nil 
marine. The Clio borealis of the arctic seas (see 
Cuo) is the best known and most interesting 
example. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS (Le„ ‘naked sages’), the 
name given by the Greeks to those ancient Hindu 
philosophers who lived solitarily in tho woods, wore 
little or no clothing, and addicted themselves to 
mystical contemplation and tho practico of the most 
rigorous asceticism. Strabo divides them into Brah- 
mans and Samans, tho former of whom adhered 
to tho strictest principles of caste, while the latter 


admitted any one into their number regarding 
whose character and kindred they were satisfied. 

GYMNO'TUS, a genus of malaeopterous fishes, 
of which only one species is known, the celebrated 
G. elcclricus, or Electrical Eel. This genus gives 
its name to a family, Gymnolidat, of which, however, 
no other known Bpecies has any electrical powers. 
The Gymnolidm are mostly South American, inhabit- 
ing the fresh waters of tho tropical regions. They 
are eel-like in form, and like eels are destitute of 
ventral fins (apodal), but they are furnished with 
complete jaws and with ribs, and their fin-rays aro 
jointed or branched They have pectoral fins, hut 
no dorsal ; the anal fin is largely developed, extend- 
ing either to the point of the tail, as in the electrical 
eel, or leaving it free. Tho electrical cel has the 
skin entirely soft, and destitute of scales. It is very 
widely diffused over the warm parts of America, 
and is found both in streams and pools. Its elec- 
trical apparatus and powers are described in the 
article Electricity, Amsial. It is capable of being 
tamed, and when familiar, will allow itself to be 
handled without giving a shock, but emplbys its 
electrical powers both in order to kill prey and to 



Electrical Eel (Gymnotus elcclricus). 


defend itself from assailants, most frequently, 
perhaps, alligators. All the Gymnotidcs are remark- 
nblo for tho position of tho anus, which is so very 
far forward as in tho electrical cel to ho before the 
gill-openings, whilst in some of tho other fishes of 
this family it is even before the eyes. Some fishes 
of this family havo an elongated snout. The elec- 
trical eel, however, has a rounder and more ohtuso 
nose than the common eel. 

GYNE'RIUM. See Pampas Grass. 

GYONGYOS, a town of Hungary, in the county 
of Hevcs, is situated at tho southern base of tho 
Matra Mountains, about 50 miles north-cast of 
Pesth. Tho last declivities of tho Matra Moun- 
tains produce an excellent red wine called by the 
Germans Erlaner, and very like Burgundy, for which, 
indeed, it is often mistaken. G. has a gymnasium, 
manufactures woollen fabrics, and carries on trade 
in wine and fruit. Pop. (1SG9) 15,S30. 

GYPAE'TOS. See Lajimekceier. 

GYPSIES (Egyptians), [Fr. BohCmkns ; Germ. 
Ziycuner; Dutch, Heathens; Dan. andSwed. Tatars; 
Ital. Zinyani; Span. Gilanos, Zincali ; Hung. Czi- 
jdnyok, Pharaonepek ; Pers. Siscch; Hindu, Kara- 
chcc; Arab. Harami ; Gyps. Rom (man), Shite (from 
Ind), Calo (black) ; nicknamed in Fr. Oayoux, Geux; 
Germ. Zieh-Gauncr, &c.j, a mysterious vagabond 
race, scattered over the whole of Europe and parts 
of Asia and Africa. Whence they originally came, 
and what were the motives which drovo them from 
their nativo soil, are questions which, after having 
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passed through a long stage o£ helplessly nhstird 
speculation, have of lato years been ventilated by 
competent investigators, noth linguists and histo- 
rians, and are still hut partially solved. So much 
only seems now established, that India, the cradle 
of many nations, was also the source from which 
they sprang. Whether, however, they are the 
Tshandalas of which the laws of Mcnou speal:, or 
the liinsmen of the Bazcegars or Nuts of Calcutta ; 
whether they belong to the Tshingani, a band of 
robbers near the mouth of the Indus, or are the 
descendants of those Luris — identical, according to 
Persian and Arabic authorities, with the Zuts or 
Djatts of Northern India — whom Firdusi mentions 
as having been called into Persia by Bahram Gur 
to the number of 10,000, about 420 A. D., that they 
miglitact as musicianstothopoor — cannot be affirmed 
with certainty, although there can be no doubt that 
theirs must have been at all times one of the poorest 
and most obscure tribes of India. The first con- 
siderable body left Asia for Europe before the 12th 
c., perhaps in consequence of disastrous encounters 
with the Arabian conquerors ; and Tamerlane was 
unquestionably the causo of still more numerous 
emigrations in the 14th century. The first notice 
of them which occurs in European literature is 
embodied in a free paraphrase, in German, of the 
Book of Genesis, written by an Austrian monk 
about 1122. They are there described as ‘ Ishmael- 
ites* and brasiers, who go peddling through tho wide 
world, having neither house nor home, cheating the 
people with their tricks, and deceiving mankind, 
but not openly.’ Two hundred years later, we find 
them settled in Hungary (under Belus II.), at Cyprus, 
and in Wallachia. In 1417, they travelled in great 
hordes into Moldavia and many parts of Germany. 
In 1418, five months after tho Council of Constance, 
they appeared, about 1000 strong, before Zurich, 
commanded by a Duko Michael ‘ of Little Egypt,’ 
accompanied by several dukes and knights, and 
carrying with them a good supply of money, sporting- 
dogs, and other * marks of nobility.’ From .Switzer- 
land they descended into Italy, and in 1422 they 
shewed themselves at Bologna and Forli. Another 
hand, numbering, tills time, according to tho old 
Swiss historian, Stumpf, 14,000, arrived in the name 
year at Basel On the 17th of August 1427, a hand 
of them, coming from Bohemia, made their appear- 
ance before Paris, which, however, they were not 
allowed to enter, but wero lodged at La Cbapclle 
Saint Denis. Other hordes succeeded these in tho 
following ycara, spreading in rapid succession over 
all parts of Germany, over Spain, England, Russia, 
Scandinavia, and, indeed, over the remotest parts of 
Europe. The account which they most frequently 
gave of themselves was, that they originally camu 
from ‘Little Egypt ;’ that tho Icing of Hungary had 
compelled about 4000 of them to ho baptized, had 
slain the remainder, and had condemned the bap- 
tized to seven years’ wandering. Another version 
of their story was, that tho Saracens had gone to 
war with them in Egypt, had subdued them, and 
forced them to renounce Christianity ; that, after 
nome years, they had been reconquered by tho 
Christians, and that the pope, Martin V., had laid 
upon them, as a penance for their renunciation of the 
true faith, a life of wandering for the space of seven 
years, during which they wero not to sleep in a 
bed. At the end of this period, they would lie sent 

Ishmaolites — a notion perpetuated in tho designa- 
tion Ocsdimcilim of tlio Danish thieves’ jargon, and tlio 
German Roihvsdhch (Dorph, 4*1 and 45 ; Grolraan, 05) — 
a term which has hitherto puzzled all investigators, 
Pott himself not excepted (cf. p. 28 ; Hcistcr, p. 8), 
Irat which is nothing 'out a corruption of tho Hebrew 
JiihmXcUm — Ishmaclites, 


to ft fine and fertile land. Yet another account was, 
that they were commanded by God to roam through 
the world for that period, in expiation of their want 
of hospitality towards Joseph and Mary — a notion 
which has, curiously enough, been partly revived in 
our own day by Boberts, with this difference only, 
that he proves them, from tho prophecies of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, to be tho descendants of 
the nncient Egyptians, and their wanderings to ho 
the predicted punishment of the various iniquities 
of their forefathers. 

At first, they wero well received. The romanco 
with which they surrounded themselves, their pre- 
tended state of penitence, above all, tho pomp and 
wealth they displayed, wero sufficient to secure the 
good-will of tho countries through which they passed 
— so much so, that letters of safe-conduct were 
given them by tbo Emperor Sigismund, tbo genuine- 
ness of which there is no reason to doubt. Soon, 
however, the -tide began to turn. Their resources 
gone, they were everywhere treated with contumely, 
and despised chiefly on account of tbo degrading 
arts of chiromancy, magic, and thieving, to which 
they again resorted for their support, liko tlieir 
earlier brethren, described by the monk. And with- 
tlio reeldcss brutality characteristic of tbo middle 
ages, edict after edict was hurled against these 
* diviners and wicked heathens.’ The governments of 
Europe vied with each other in banishing, outlawing, 
and slaying them whenover and wherever found, 
and in most severely punishing those that dared to 
shelter them, clnelly ‘ because of their traffic with 
the devil.’ These edicts remained in force in many 
countries down to the 18th c. ; and Frederick tho 
Great, in 1748, renewed the law that every Gypsy 
beyond tho ago of 18, found in his states, should 
be hanged forthwith. In England, tho most bar- 
barous docrcos against them wero issued by Henry 
VIII. in 1531 and Elizabeth in 15G3. In Scotland, 
where, under James V., a certain Johnny Faa had 
been officially recognised by tbo crown ns Lord mid 
Count of Little Egypt, some of the severest edicts 
date from 1570, 1003, and 1009 ; and in 1024, Helen 
Faa, a descendant of Johnny, together noth fifteen 
other womoD of the seed-royal, wero condemned 
to be drowned. Towards the latter half of last 
century, however, more humane measures wero 
adopted towards them, with a view to the improve- 
ment of their social and moral state. Maria Theresa, 
in 1708 and 1773, issued ordinances for the education 
of their children, and their gradual settlement as 
cultivators of tlio soil, chiefly in Hungary and 
Transylvania, whero they Bwanncd in largo num- 
bers ; special streets were built for them at the ends 
of the villages, and the name of Uj-Mn;ryar, Uj- 
Parasrtok (New Feasants), was officially bestowed 
upon them. Joseph H, renewed theso edicts in 
1782, with certain modifications. Various other 
methods of gradually amalgamating them with the 
general population were tried elsewhere (a society 
was formed for that purpose at Southampton by 
tho Rev. Mr Crabb in 1832), but with compara- 
tively little effect. They havo continued— with few 
exceptions— their peculiar nomad life, with all its 
questionable resources and practices, its joys and 
its sorrows, unchanged, up to this day ; and even 
gyp-y children, brought up far from their tribe, in 
the midst of Christian families, have, driven by 
somo mysterious and uncontrollable impulse, run 
ft way from their civilised homes as soon ns ft 
favourable opportunity offci ciL 

Before proceeding to give a general outline, of 
their present condition, we must briefly mention 
what have been the opinions held about them since 
tho 15th c. by the learned. They liavo been, then, 
by turns set down as Egyptians, Nubians, Tartars, 
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Cilicians, Mesopotamians, Assyrians, Ethiopians, 
Moors, Armenians, Manichreans, Banditti, and Ger- 
man Jervs. More recently, they were, on account of 
the name of Zingari or Zingani — probably a corrup- 
tion from their own name Sinte (from Ind), by which 
they are known in many countries of Europe — 
brought in connection ■with the Sigynnai, a people 
of Median origin, settled on the Danube, mentioned 
by Herodotus ; with the Sigynni of Strabo, in the 
Caucasus ; with the Usbecks, and. a host of other 
tribes known and unknown. Again, their name has 
been derived from one Zinganeus, who, in 1517, 
when they had long been known as Zingani, fled 
with his followers to escape the vengeance of 
Selim. The now recognised theory of their Indian 
origin, proved incontestably by their language, was 
first positively advanced by Rudiger in 1782 ; and 
in his track followed, with more or less success — 
collecting, comparing, or arranging new and old 
linguistic materials — Grellmann, Alter, Seetzen, 
Pottinger, Hoyland, Puchmaycr, Ouseley, Danilo- 
wicz, Bischoff, Domeny de Rienzi, Grafiunder, 
Borrow, Kicliardson, Bishop Heber, and many others. 
But the facile princeps of all Gypsologists is Pro- 
fessor Pott of Halle, whose Zigeunersprache (1844 
— 1845) is the most wonderfully thorough and 
exhaustive book ever written on this subject of 
gypsies and their language. 

This their language, then— a daughter of the old 
Sanscrit — has, besides giving the only real clue to 
their origin, also shed some rays over the dark 
period between their first emigration and their 
appearance in Europe. Originally the distinct mode 
of speech of a single and special border tribe of 
Northern India, it lias, during the many wander- 
ings of the race, appropriated words from every 
country through which they passed; while, on the 
other hand, it lost many of its own words, and still 
more of its own inherent power and elegance, and 
much also of its resemblance to its mother and 
sisters. These adopted foreign words, their respec- 
tive number, and their more or less corrupted state, 
point plainly to the gypsies having passed first 
into Persia, to their having remained there for a 
considerable time, to their having then wended 
their way to some Greek country, perhaps Asia 
Minor (the designations for 7, 8, and 9 being still 
Greek), and to their descent thence into Hungary, 
Cyprus, &c. 

But their language also (Romany Tschib), though 
split into different dialects, has also remained almost 
the only tie which binds the widely-scattered nomad 
members together. Those of their branches who 
for centuries have had no intercourse with each 
other, would, although the strange elements in the 
other’s speech would be incomprehensible to them, 
yet recognise each other at once by certain words 
and formulas indelibly written in the memory of the 
whole race. The outward appearance of the gypsies, 
who have been pronounced by competent writers 
to be one of the handsomest races of humanity, 
varies in some degree according to the climate under 
which they are bom and in which they roam. 
Their chief characteristics, however, remain every- 
where the same : tawniness of skin ; slightly pro- 
jecting, but agreeably formed cheek-bones; long 
hair, of the colour and lustre of coal ; large black 
eyes, exquisitely shaped mouths, ruddy bps, teeth 
of a dazzling whiteness, slenderness and agility 
of limb, expressive features, and well-proportioned, 
often elegant build. Their women are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful when young, but they lose 
their good-looks at a very early period, partly on 
account of the squalor of their habits, and partly 
from their unsettled and precarious life. Like 
children, they are fond of showy colours in dress, 
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and do not disdain to adorn themselves with 
even dubious trinkets and fine garments in a 
forward state of decay; but they always arrange 
their clothes, however poor, with great taste. Of 
their other qualities, their manners and customs, 
wo can only -say that they were, and still are, 
supposed to be cowardly, revengeful, and treacher- 
ous ; that they allow themselves to be used as spies ; 
are the associates of robbers and thieves ; and 
that their women, chaste tliemselves, ply all sorts 
of questionable trades, chiefly selling poisons, and 
acting as go-betweens. It is further said that 
their language has no word for God, immortality, 
soul — that, in fact, they have no religion what- 
ever; that their marriages, contracted very early, 
are not binding ; that they were, or are, wont 
to eat their parents; and that they are altogether 
a very criminal race. How much of all these 
charges is more founded on fact than their inter- 
course with demons, for which they have been so 
dastardly slaughtered in former days, we are not 
able to decide; certain it is, however, that their 
ethical code differs most essentially from that of 
other people (Gorgio), whom they despise on account 
of their childish credulity and brutal cruelty. They 
have proved themselves, on several occasions, bold 
and courageous as lions, but they prefer running 
away to fighting the battles of the foreigners; 
and it is also agreed .on all hands, that they 
are passionately attached to their relations ; that 
they are fatalists, and have a sort of fetichism 
or pantheism, though its peculiar form has never 
been revealed by them to any inquisitive tourist. 
At the same time, they belong outwardly to the 
religion of every country which they happen to 
inhabit, and repeat the process of baptism as 
often as they can, with a view, as some have it, to 
the presents of godfathers and godmothers. . They 
believe in a metempsychosis or transmigration of 
souls, and refrain for that reason from eating certain 
animals (eels, &c.), although, generally, they are 
anything but choice in their food; They are dirty, 
lazy, fond of drinking and smoking. Their ^talent 
for music i3 remarkable in the extreme ; their ears 
seize, and their instniments reproduce, after the 
first hearing, the most difficult and complicated 
pieces, even entire symphonies. Many famous 
artists (Keeskemecz, Bunks, &c.) have issued from 
their ranks ; and their own melodies sounding 
over the wide Hungarian pushtas, the steppes of 
Russia, or through the streets of Jassy, are not 
easily forgotten. Some of them have indeed become 
the much-valued property of other nations, or are 
embodied in some of our favourite operas. No less 
wonderful is the grace and charm of their wild 
dances. Altogether, the gypsies arc one of the 
most gifted races, the lost geniuses, so .to say, of 
humanity. The real truth about them, then- 
traditions, and religion, will, we fear, be ever kept 
a secret. The statement of Borrow, who has lived 
so long among them, that their entire catechism 
is summed up in the three precepts : ‘ Be true to 
your people— be faithful to your husbands — and 
never pay any debts except those owing to your 
own kindred,’ must, we fear, be received with the 
same degree of caution which, we are sorry to say, 
has to be applied to many other statements about 
their manners and customs contained in his other- 
wise useful Gypsies in Spain. The incredibly absurd 
descriptions of the Jewish marriage-ceremonies, 
about which we do possess the fullest and most 
authoritative information, given there as a counter- 
part to those of the gypsies, shew plainly how 
easily and abundantly his good-natured credulity 
must have been worked upon. 

The increase of population, and the growth of 
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I culture all over Europe, arc their "worst enemies. 

! Their forests are cut down, their heaths enclosed, 
the houses are pushed right into their commons ; 
and the easy and remunerative belief in their secret 
arts is waning more and more. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether they will, as a separate race, sur- 
vive many more centuries in Europe. Their num- 
bers at this moment are stated so very differently, 
that we would fain caution the reader against 
an implicit belief in the following figures, which 
we extract from the comparatively most reliable 
authorities : in Hungary, 140,000 ; in Transylvania 
and the Principalities, 102,000 ; Spain, 40,000 ; Eng- 
land and Scotland, 1S.000 (their chief families iu 
these countries being the Homl Lees, the Stanleys, 
Coopers, Hemes, Smiths, Lovells, <tc.) ; Poland, 
2000 ; Russia, 10,000 ; Germany, France, and Italy, 
40,000 ; (Norway, 1500. Altogether, including those 
in Turkey and in Asia and Africa (them sojourn in 
Mexico is questionable), they are computed at about 
five millions (Ricnzi). A small portion only of these 
occupies as a body fixed habitations in Hungary 
and Transylvania, where they are agriculturists and 
ooldwashers ; and in the Principalities, where they 
live in a kind of serfdom, and are divided into four 
different classes — Eudari or Aurari (gold-seekers), 
Ursari (bear-leaders), Lingurari (manufacturers of 
and dealers iu wooden spoons, mouse-traps, &e.) ; and 
Latessi (masons, smiths, tinkers, &c.). All the rest 
lead a roaming life, live in kennels and under tents j 
from one end of the year to the other, gaining their ! 
scanty livelihood, like their forefathers, as best they 
can, fearing and detesting nothing so much as a 
fixed and continuous occupation, which would take 
them away from ‘their free mountains, their plains 
and woods, the sun, the stars, and the winds.’ 

The following is a specimen of their language in 
the form of a short improvised stanza : 


Poraquel lnchipcn abajo 
Abillcla un balichoro, 

Abillcla .4 goli gob, 

Ustilamo Caloru. 

There runs a swine down yonder hill 
As fast as e’er ho can, 

And as he runs, he crieth still : 

' Come steal mo, gypsy man.’ 

GYPSUM, a mineral consisting essentially of 
rulphate of lime and water, the proportions of 
its constituents being lime, 32"5G ; sulphuric acid, 
40-51 ; water, 20 "93. It is very widely diffused, 
occurs in great abundance iu many parts of the 
world, and is found in rocks and strata geologically 
very different, as in transition roclcs, in secondary 
and in tertiary formations. It often occurs in nests 
or kidney-shaped masses in clay or marL It is 
found above chalk in many places, and large quanti- 
ties of it arc quarried in some parts of England 
from the red marl immediately above the great bed 
of rock-salt. It sometimes occurs in beds many 
feet thick. It is transparent or opaque, white, 
yellowish-white or gray, or even yellow, red, brown, 
or black, according to its purity of chemical com- 
position or the quantity and nature of impurities 
present. , It is also compact, fibrous, foliated, or 
earthy; sometimes crystallised in six-sided prisms 
or in lenses. Twin crystals are frequent. It is 
easily broken, scratched, and cut. Before the blow- 
pipe, it becomes opaque, if not already so, and 
fuses into a white enamel. The water which it 
contains is driven off by a heat of about 272° F., 
and it ps then easily reduced to powder, in which 
state it is well known as Plaster of Paris. 
Unburned G. is tough, and not easily reduced to 
powder. G. is soluble in cold water, to the extent 
of about one part in 4G1, and is a frequent ingredient 


. in the water of springs ; it is scarcely more soluble 
, m boiling water or in acids. To this solubility in 
; water, although so slight, must be ascribed the 
t value of G. as a manure ; tho further chemical 
, explanation of which, however, still remains to bo 
ascertained, although theories have been proposed 
- by Sir Humphry Davy and by Liebig, the former 
, supposing the G. to act chiefly by itself, becoming 
t the nutriment of the crops to which it is most 
l beneficially applied ; the latter supposing it to act 

■ j chiefly by fixing the ammonia of the atmosphere 
l and conveying it to their roots. As a manure, G. is 

■ more extensively used in some parts of the continent 
l of Europe and of North ’America than of Britain. 

, In North America, it is reduced to a fine powder by 
r ! mills, in order to bo used as a manure, for much of 
, its value depends on the fineness of trituration. To 
: i clover crops, the application of G. is particularly 

beneficial, and although it does not produce much 
i benefit in its direct application to gram crops, yet in 
an alternation of wheat and clover, the crop of 
wheat is larger because of the liberal supply of this 
mineral manure to the clover. An excess of G., 
however, is prejudicial, as has been found in somo 
parts of England, where the subsoil containing it 
m great quantity has been rashly brought u]T by 
tho plough. — G., deprived of its water by burning, 
and reduced to powder, forms a paste which 
almost immediately sets, or becomes firm and solid, 
j when lmxcd with its own bulk of water ; hence tho 
j great use of Plaster of Paris for malting casts and 
cornices. But if the G. is burned at too great a 
heat, it refuses to set, and the powder of tile mineral 
called Anhydrite, which is an anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, has not the property of setting. — One of tho 
finest varieties of imerj stallised and nntransparent 
G. is Alabaster (n. v.).— Satin Spar is a beautiful 
fibrous variety of G., exhibiting a fine play of light, 
and employed for necklaces, inlaid-work, and other 
ornamental purposes, but having the disadvantage 
of being easily scratched. 

GYRATION, Cuntiu: of. Sec Centre of 
Gyration-. 

GYR-FALCON, or JER-FALCON (Falco <jyr- 
falco or F. Islandicus), a species of Falcon (q. v.) 
of largo size, the female, which is the largest, 
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Gyr-falcon ( Falco Islandicus). 

being about two feet in entire length ; the plumage 
almost brown when tho bird is young, but gradu- 
ally changing to white as it advances in ago, tho 
white margin of each feather encroaching on its 
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brown centre, until aged birds are almost pure white. 
It is rarely seen in Britain, and very rarely in 
the southern parts of the island, but inhabits all 
the very cold northern parts of the world. It was 
formerly in high esteem for falconry, and was pro- 
cured at great expense from Iceland and Norway. 
It is sometimes called Iceland Balcox, and some- 
times Greenland Baicon. 

GYRI'NTTS, a Linnrean genus of coleopterous 
insects, now constituting a family, Ch/rinida, closely 
allied to Dytiscidce, or Water Beetles (see Dytiscus), 
but differing in having the antennas very short, 
the two fore-legs long anti stretching forward like 



arms, tho other legs very short and comparatively 
broad. The eyes are divided by horny processes, 
so that each of them almost becomes two. The 
body is oval, as in the Dyliscidm. The Gi/rivida: 
are very generally characterised by metallic bril- 
liancy of colour. They are mostly small insects. 
They fly well, swim and dive well, spend the winter 
in the mud at the bottom of ponds, and in spring 
and summer may bo seen swimming very actively 
on the surface of the water, ready to dive on the 
slightest alarm. In diving, they carry down with 
them a bright bubble of air. They generally swim 
in little parties, seeming to chase each other in 
circles, whence their Brench name, Tourniquets, and 
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their English name, Whirligigs. They feed on 
smaller aquatic animals, which they seize in their 
gyrations. They deposit their eggs on the leaves 
of aquatic plants. Their larvce are aquatic, having 
their bodies composed of thirteen deeply divided 
rings, of which three bear the feet, and the rest bear 
filaments probably serving as organs of respiration. 
The most co mm on British species is Qyrinus nataior, 
a smooth shining blackish insect, three lines long. 

GY'ROMANCY {gyros , a circle, and manfeia, 
prophecy) was a method of divination by means of a 
circle, and was generally performed in the following 
manner: the soothsayer described a circle, and 
marked it all round with letters ; then he com- 
menced to walk round the circle, repeating his 
incantations, and at the places where he stopped 
the letters were carefully noted, and by the inter- 
pretation put upon these letters, the answer of tho 
god was obtained. 

GYRO'PHORA. See Trite be Roche. 

GYROSCOPE, an instrument invented by M. 
Boucault to render palpable to the eye the earth’s 
rotation. Its success depends on the principle, 
that if a mass be set in rotation freely in space, 
it will, unless disturbed or constrained, preserve 
absolutely the_ piano of its rotation, and will, to' 
effect this, even overcome slight obstacles. . In the 
gyroscope, a heavy ring of metal is almost freely 
suspended by mechanical contrivances, after having 
communicated to it a very rapid motion, and to 
maintain itself in the plane of its rotation, while the 
earth in revolving on its axis turns round the whole 
mechanism, it causes a graduated slip to move 
round under a telescope placed in position, and so 
renders the earth’s motion palpable to the eye. See 
Gyroscope in Suit., Vol. X. 

GYTJTjA, a town of Hungary, in the county of 
Belces, is situated on the XVhite Kiiros, which 
divides it into the German and Hungarian quarters, 
30 miles north of the town of Arad. The trade is 
chiefly in cattle. Pop. (1809) 18,495. 
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c . ' A// THE eighth letter in the English 

J ‘V^T, alphabet; belongs to the order of 
d ill'll ' gutturals, and is a mere attenuation 
i of tho found indicated by the Greek 
c.y-jj'J .vfo ■■ and the German (and Scotch) eh. 

• t <i — ‘ ? ,=r! The tendency of guttural sounds to 
i) ecom e lighter and lighter, and at 
\ o' last disappear, is strikingly seen in trac- 
\ '< 5 i,ig tho history of the letter A. 'i’lic form 
1 £*A of tho character corresponds to tho l’hoo- 
^ nician or Hebrew chctli (~) and the Greek 
drt (II, probably at ono time pronounced Arm), 
which denoted originally the e> illnhlc elf. The 
Gneks dropped the guttural part of tho found, 
and took the character to mark the vowel e, 
while in the Latin alphabet it avas taken to mark 
the (faint aspirated) guttural. That the sound of h 
in Latin murt have been faint, is proved by the 
fact, that many words were written nidill. rently 
with or without an /i ; as hnmif tu or onuftu*; 
ah' if II or O'" licit'. Ill the languages derived from 
the Latin, the force of h lias almost disappeared. 
It is retained in Trench as a character, hut is 
scarcely heard in pronunciation. Tho Italian lan- 
guage altogether ignores the character. In Spanish, 
it has taken the place in many cases of the Latin 
/, as hijo = Lot. Jiliat, a son; humo'o = fumotut, 
smoky. 

In "the languages of tho Gothic stock, h often 
represents the hard guttural sound of h or c. See 
letter C. This substitution, and the subsequent 
disappearing of h, especially before r and /, have 
completely disguited tlio relationship of many words 
which are yet of the Fame root : e. g.. Lug. rate ; 
Ang.-Sax. hrcaw ; Lat. cru-or, blood, cnt-dits, bloody, 
raw. 

Tho natural tendency in English, as in other 
tongues, is to attenuate the found of A, and alto- 
gether eliminate it. This tendency is strongest 
among the illiterate, who are unrcrlrained by tho 
pre-cnee of the written character; and accordingly 
•to drop one’s AV (e.g., am for ham) is a sign of 
the want of education and of vulgarity. The per- 
versity of putting A where it ought not to bo 
(<■. g. t he gg i for egg*), is not easily accounted for. 

Tho Gprmans use the letter II, in their musical 
notation, for the same note which wo call B, while 
they call our B flat simply B; po'ribly from tho flat 
Fovcnth being more nearly related to C, ns a funda- 
mental note, than B natural tho sharp Fovonth is, 
which they designate IL Thus, 
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HAA/RLEM, tho chief town of a district of tho 

E. ame name in tho province of North Holland, is a 
clean, well-built city, lying on tho shores of tho 
Spaara, 12 miles west of Amsterdam, and inter- 

F. ectcd, liko most Dutch towns, with canals and 


avenues of trees. Pop, (1875) 33,304. H, 1b the 
seat of government for tho province, and tho ece 
of a Catholic bishop. Among its 13 churches, tho 
principal is that known as the Great or St Bavo’s 
Kerk, which was built in the 15th c., is ono of the 
largest in Holland, and specially noted for its lofty 
tower and famous organ, constructed by Muller of 
Amsterdam, which, till recently, was tho largest of 
its kind, having 501)0 pipes, 00 stops, and 4 rows 
of keys. Before tho church stands a statue of 
Laurens ' Coster (q v.), to whom his .countrymen 
ascribe the invention of printing. Among tho 
buildings worthy of note are tho town-liall, with 
its lino carvings, fonneily the rcsidenco of tho 
Counts of Holland , the palace of tho states- 
gi-in ral , tin- prison; and the Toyicr Institution, 

• rn Id} endowed to defind tho Christian religion 
, and promote s*iiih<* and tho fine arts. It has 
also a handsome building oiclipiel by 24 poor old 
f women, and has numerous scientific and antiquarian 
collections. 11. Ins a good gymnasium, numerous 
academical, mrntilic, and benevolent institutions, 
and also a national normal school for training 
teachers. Although 11. is no longer celebrated, 
ns in former times, for its flourishing trade, it still 
possesses ( \t< n-ivo rrlintru s of talt, tanneries, 
foundries for type, various manufactories of silk, 
linen, and thread, and an extensive trade in flowers, 
sending its tulips, hyacinths, anil other bulbs, to 
tlic value, in 157-1, of £37,51)1), to every part of 
1 Europe. II. was a flourishing town as early as tho 
12th c , when it took an important part in tho wars 
bttwoen the Hollanders and West I’risians. At tho 
close of tho 15th e., it lost its privileges, and suffered 
severely during the ri volt of tho peasantry ; and 
during tile war of independence, it underwent a seven 
mouths’ Biego in 1572 - 1573, which is unparalleled 
in the aniuds of history for tho heroism evinced by 
tho citizens. Tho wood of Haarlem is a great orna- 
ment to the city, and a favourite place for recreation. 
IL has railway communication with Amsterdam, 
Itottcrdam, and the Nn uu*e Hiep. 

HAARLEM LAKE, which is now drained (seo 
Pouir.lt), lay between til*- towns of Haarlem, Leyden, 

1 and Amsterdam, and communicated with tho /adder 
Zee by ‘Ilet V.’ lii fore its drainage (1839— 1S52), 
it cm brae i d tin* four ponds of Haarlem, Leyden, 
Spiegcr, nml Hilh, winch, in consequence of an 
irruption of Hie sea in tin* lfith o., when several 
villages wire ib'.troyed, had merged into ono vast 
pliort of w.it«T, nml in the course ol tunc encroached. 
fo far upon tin adjacent land ns ultimately to cover 
an <u ia of wun» than 00,000 acres. Tho depth did 
not exceed 15 feet, more than half of which was 
composed of mud and clay, from which the Dutch 
prepared a kind of hrick known as * luinkers, used 
for purposes of paving. The lake frequently lose 
during storms to an alarming height* necessitating 
a largo annual outlay in keeping tlic daimi and 
sluices in repair. In consequence of tho damages 
dono to Amsterdam and Leyden l>y an ovcrllow ot 
tho lake in 1830, tho government entered into an 
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agreement with a company of English engineers to 
drain it. This undertaking was effected by several 
gigantic steam-engines, by which the water was 
pumped up into a canal, formed round the circum- 
ference of the lake, and. connected with the Ij by 
various outlets. By these means the waters were 
drained off, except channels for the purpose of 
drainage, and more than 50,000 acres of good land 
reclaimed, producing large crops of colza, flax, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, madder, mustard, and other 
seeds. In 1S74, there were 2SG7 horses, 5897 head 
of cattle, 7923 sheep, and 1S03 goats. Pop. (1S75) 
12,570, with 2 Dutch Reformed, 2 Dissenting 
churches, and 3 Roman Catholic chapels. 

HABA'IvKUK (Greek forms, Ambaioum, Aba- 
cum, &c. ; Latin, Amhacum , Ambacuc , and Abacuc), 
the eighth of the twelve minor prophets. No account 
whatever is contained in the book itself either of 
the events of his life, or even tho date when lie 
lived; and the numberless conjectures that have 
been made respecting him arc unworthy of notice. 

In turning to the book itself, wc find him, first of 
all, bewailing the general corruption of his people, 
and prophesying the speedy vengeance of God by 
tho hand of the Chaldeans. These, however, shall, 
when they have fulfilled the divine wrath, perish 
suddenly themselves, because of their own iniquities ; 
and tho prophet winds up with thanks for this 
just retribution. It is evident from this that H. 
must have lived at a late period, about the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion ; but whether he wrote, 
ns tho rabbinical traditions suppose — at the time of 
Manasseli, or as others (Keil, Davidson, Delitzscli) 
assume, at the early time of .Tusiah, or, finally, in 
tho days of Jelioiakim, according t<> Ewald, Ibwn- 
inllller, ICnobel, Meyer, Do Wette, Ilitzig, .Stahelin, 
are points upon which we cannot inter. We 
must not omit to mention here, that the various 
chapters have also been supposed to have been 
written under different successive kings (Rosen- 
jniiller, Kalminsky, &c.) ; but the unity of the 
whole book is 6o obvious, that this notion has been 
almost unanimously rejected. 

Critics have, in all times, been unanimous in their 
praiso of the style of this prophetic composition. 
It ranks, indeed, for grandeur and sublimity of 
conception, for vigour and fervour of expression, 
for gorgeousness of imager) - , for melody of language, 
among the very first productions of sacred literature. 
It is more especially the peculiar stropliic arrange- 
ment of the second chapter, with its awful four 
* woes ’ denounced against the Chaldeans, and above 
all, that matchless ‘Pindaric Ode,’ as Ewald calls 
the third chapter, which have challenged universal 
attention and admiration. 

HA'BEAS CO'RPUS, Whit of, a writ directed 
by courts of law or equity to produce the body of 
a persou illegally detained, and to state the reasons 
of such detention, so that the court may judge of 
their sufficiency. This writ is one of the. chief 
guards of English liberty, and the envy of foreign 
nations, being one of the best securities against 
tyranny ever devised. It is often erroneously sup- 
posed that this efficacious protection of personal 
freedom was first bestowed by the statute of 31 Ch. 
II. c. 2, called the Habeas Corpus Act. But the true 
foundation of that act, as well as of many other 
cardinal principles of the English constitution, is to 
be found in tho Great Charter, or Magna Cliarta, of 
which Hallam (1 Const. Hist. 1G) observes: ‘No 
freeman could he detained in prison except upon a 
criminal charge on conviction, or for a civil debt. 
In tho former case, it was always in his power to 
demand of the Court of King’s Bench a writ of 
habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, directed to tho 
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person detaining him in custody, by which he was 
enjoined to bring up the body of the prisoner, noth 
the warrant of commitment, that the court might 
judge of its sufficiency, and remand the party, admit 
him to bail, or discharge him, according to the 
nature of tho charge. This writ issued of right, and 
could not be refused by the court.’ The Great 
Charter, as Professor Creasy sums up this part of 
its substance, ‘ contained two great principles. Eirst, 
that no man shall bo imprisoned on mere general 
grounds of suspicion, or for an indefinite period, at 
tho discretion or caprice of the executive power ; but 
that imprisonment shall be only inflicted as the 
result of a legal trial and sentence, or for the pur- 
pose of keeping in safe custody, when necessary, an 
accused person on a definite charge, until he can be 
tried on that charge. .Secondly, that, as a general 
rule, every person accused of a criminal offence shall 
have the question of his guilt or innocence deter- 
mined by a free jury of his fellow-countrymen, and 
not by any nominee of the government.’ And Black- 
stone, with great spirit, thus discourses on the social 
and political effects of this feature of the British 
constitution (1 Bl. Com. 135) : ‘ Of great importance 
to the public is the preservation of this personal 
liberty, for if once it were left in the power of 
any, the highest, magistrate to imprison arbitrarily 
whomever he or his officers thought proper, there 
would soon he an end of all other rights and immu- 
nities. Some have thought that unjust attacks, 
even upon life or property, at the arbitrary will .of 
the magistrate arc less dangerous to the common- 
wealth, than such as aro made upon the personal 
liberty of the subject. To bereave a man of life, or 
by violence to confiscate his estate without' accusa- 
tion or trial, would be so gross and notorious an act 
of despotism, ns must at once convey tho alarm of 
tyranny throughout the kingdom ; but confinement 
of the person by secretly hurrying him to jail, where 
his sufferings are unknown or forgotten, is a less 
public, a less striking, and therefore a more dan- 
gerous engine of arbitrary government. And yet, 
sometimes, when tho state is in real danger, even 
this may bo a necessary measure. But the happi- 
ness of our constitution is, that it is not left to tho 
executive power to determine when tho danger of 
tho state is so great as to render this measure expe- 
dient, for it is the parliament only or legislative 
power that, whenever it sees proper, can authorise 
the crown, by suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
for a Bliort aud limited time, to imprison suspected 
persons, without giving any reason for so doing.’ 

Tho Habeas Corpus Act, which was passed in 
31 Ch. II. c. 2, therefore did not introduce any new 
principle, but merely defined with greater precision 
and detail the appropriate remedies, in consequence 
of the frivolous objections made by the judges in 
the preceding reign. The substance of these details 
is as follows : ’Where any person is committed and 
charged with crime, the lord chancellor or any of 
the judges may, unless there has been great delay 
in application, issue the writ, and order the person 
to be brought up and discharged with or without 
bail. The writ is to bo obeyed more or less promptly 
according tothedistance, but in no case mustthe delay 
exceed twenty days. Any officer or keeper neglect- 
ing to deliver a copy of the warrant of commitment, 
or shifting the prisoner to another custody without 
cause, -shall forfeit £100, and for the second offence 
£200, and be disabled to hold office. No person once 
delivered by habeas corpus shall be recommitted for 
tho same offence under a penalty of £500. Every 
person committed for treason or felony may insist 
on being tried at the next assizes, or admitted to 
bail, unless the crown witnesses cannot be ready in 
that time ; and if not tried at the second assizes or 
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Fc-rions lie shall lie discharged from the imprison- 
in', nt. The prisoner may apply cither to the Court 
of Chancery, or to the Courts o£ Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Picas, or Exchequer, and any judge denying 
such -writ is liable to a fine of £300. The writ may 
b ' applitd for by persons confined in any part of 
I En "-land, or Jersey and Guernsey. Indeed, it was 
i r< c< utly held, in the case of Anderson the fugitive 
, si ire, that this writ could he applied for by a person 
, eoniimd in Canada or any other of the colonies, 
even though there were courts established there 
which had previously been applied to, and had the 
power to issue the writ, but refused to do so. The 
judge, of the Queen's Bench, on examining the 
authorities, held that this prerogative power had 
always been inherent in the English court in favour 
of Bnti-h subjects wherever imprisoned, except in 
a fun ign country, and had never bCLii taken away 
by ‘ xpn -s statute. There has now-, however, been 
passed a statute (23 Viet.) depriving the English 
courts of this jurisdiction over the colonics, wlicn- 
cvi r loral courts exist by which such a jurisdiction 
< an be exercised. 

As the Habeas Corpus Act extended only to cases 
where persons are imprisoned on criminal or sup- 
posed criminal charges, the other cases being left to 
the operation of the common law, which was found 
d> Active, the statute 5G Geo. III. c. 100 wa» pas-ed. 
which extended tlm writ to other cases. Under 
this last act, any person confined or restrained of 
his lilierty (otherwise than for criminal matters, 
and except persons imprisoned under a judgment or 
decr-e for debt), may apply to any judge of the 
rominon law courts for a habeas cvr/ms, on shewing 
by affidavit that there is a reasonable and probable 
ground for complaint. 

The remit i~, that In all cases whatever where a 
pm'iti. whether man, woman, nr child, is illegally 
confined in England, the remedy is for some fricnil 
to apply for a habeas corpus, which, on a good jiriina 
facie case, will be issued to the person who to illegally 
confims the applicant; and if such person refuses 
to make a proper return— that i», shew good legal 
grounds for what is done— lie will lie committed for 
contempt. If the party is confined under recognised 
authority, as a child by a parent, these facts must 
be stated. If the party is confined under snine 
legal authority, then the warrant of commitment 
must he produced, and the rale is that such warrant 
must set forth the subject matter, and tho jurisdic- 
tion of the judge or justice who so committed the 
party, so that the legality of tho imprisonment may 
be judged of. 

'the Habeas Corpus Act does not extend to Scot- 
land, but in that country similar redress is provided 
to the subject under the Wrongous Imprisonment 
Act, 1701, c. C (q. v.), which i3 often called tl.e 
Scotch Habeas Corpus Act 
Habeas corrnts is al=o tho formal commencement 
of several other legal writs in English law of a 
kindred nature to that last mentioned, and which 
is strictly called tho writ of hair as corpus ail sub- 
jMcndum. Thus, the habeas corpus ad rcsjtondrnilum 
is a writ issued by a common law court to bring up 
a prisoner to servo him with a writ in another 
action. So a habeas corpus ail satisfaciendum is a 
similar writ to take the prisoner in execution for 
another cause of action. Habeas corpus ad testi- 
feondum is the writ by which $ prisoner is brought 
up by the jailer to give evidence as a witness in a 
court of justice. 

IIABE'NDUM, in English Law, is tho name 
given to a clause in a deed of grant or lease, in 
which clause the land and nature of tho estate is 
described, and it is stated for how long the estate is 
to he held. 
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HABE'KE EA'CIAS POSSESSIO'NEM, in 
English Law, is the name of the writ which issues 
after a successfid plaintiff has recovered judgment 
in an action of ejectment. He then calls on tho 
sheriff, by this writ, to put him in possession of tho 
land or premises, and tho sheriff executes it by 
breaking open tho doom, if necessary, and then 
delivering over the possession to tho plaintiff. 
Habere facias scisinain is a similar writ, now 
superseded by the last. 

IIABE'RGEON, a short coat of mail, consisting 
of a jacket without sleeves. In early times, tho 
habergeon was composed of chaiu-mail; but in tho 
1-lth c., a habergeon of plate-armour was worn over 
the hauberk See UaumgiK. 

HABIT. Tins familiar word applies to a certain 
portion of our acquired powers or aptitudes. Com- 
mon usage does not very closely define the kind 
or extent of acquisitions intended by it. Habit 3 
may be either intellectual or moral. We speak 
of a habit of talking or writing, as well as of 
a habit of early rising, or of truthfulness. Tile 
principle of the human constitution on which tho 
growth of habit depends, when generalised to tho 
utmost, may be railed the power of retcntivencss, 
or of plastic growth, and is one of the foundations 
of the lot* licet, inasmuch as memory and all tho 
"tlur int* lhetual faculties involve it in a greater or 
led d.gnr Sir Inthliht, and Association or 
Ideas. Education of eury kind must proceed 
Upon this prop, rtv, and should lie conducted in 
conformity with its <\act nature and laws. Tho 
maxims that guv< rn the formation of habits aro 
the same as the piimiphs of mental acquirement 
in every shape. Some of the most important of 
these may be indicated In n . 

1. It should be midi r stood, at tlic outset, that all 
persons are not alike sosu ptible of the growth of 
new powers, or of tile process of education; nor is 
the same person iqually susceptible as regal ds all 
subjects. 1 he cons* qiirncc im, that a much greater 
amount of practice is necessary m one casu than 
m another; iteration being the mode of supplying 
tlic defeetice collesivem si ,,f the system. 

2. How i vi r common the remark, that youth is 
the season for unpimi itn lit, it may bo doubted if 
wo gem rally appreciati to the full degree tho 
superior plasticity of early years, and tho gradual 
decrease of the propi rtv as life advances. The as 
yet unoccupied state of the infant mind must bo 
taken into account along with the very great energy 
of the principle of growth, which gives a firmness 
ami security of hold to early impressions beyond 
everything that is communicated in later life. Wo 
see this in the impossibility of eradicating a pro- 
vincial accent after one has grown to maturity ; so 
the opinions and sentiments contracted in youth 
can seldom be changed in middle or advanced 
life. 

3. In acquiring habits, the faaourahlc disposition 
of the mind is of the greati xt importance. Liking, 
taste, or predilection for the taslc concentrates all 
tho energies of tbc system upem the work, nuil 
favours to tin* utmost the cementing process. A 
strong natural liking avill often i-oiiipeni-ato fur want 
of natural aptitude, by making the most of what 
power there is. 

d. In the default of natural liking for the subject, 
the attention may he secured to a certain extent by 
pains and penalties ; but as these waste ami cnfecblo 
the powers of life altogether, there is a loss on tho 
whole, although there may be a gain in the parti- 
cular case. The education of the young cannot bo 
conducted wholly on tho principle of fascination ; 
hut if pain has to bo frequently or systematically 
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resorted to, no considerable general progress need 
be looked £or. 

5. Health, freshness, and rigour in the bodily- 
system are conditions of the growth of habit. The 
brain may be powerful in a feeble body, but a 
certain co-operation of the other organs is necessary 
to the integrity of its functions ; and when the 
stage of nervous exhaustion has been reached, there 
is nothing gained by continuing the exercise. After 
adequate rest and refreshment, the plastic property 
is at its height; there is a limit to what it can 
perform, which is marked by the approaching sense 
of fatigue ; and at this point, the efforts in the 
way of learning should cease. The prevailing error 
hitherto has been to overrate this limit, and to 
keep up school exercises too long at one time. A 
short intermission enables the work to bo resumed. 

G. Tlicso observations apply to mental acqui- 
sitions generally. In the peculiar case of moral 
acquisitions — such as habits of fortitude, coinage, 
contentment, honest dealing, obedience — some 
special considerations are applicable. In the first 
place, there must be a powerful initiative, or some 
influence strong enough to mako a decided com- 
mencement and to keep up the desired conduct for 
a certain longth of time. Either the coercion of some 
authority, or a powerful example, or an energetic 
resolution of the individual will, should induce the 
person to enter on the course prescribed, and to 
persevere until the plastic process, in other words, 
the power of habit, has had time to operate. The 
commencing stimulus may then be gradually with- 
drawn in favour of the self-sustaining force that 
iteration lias engendered. 

HABIT AND REPUTE, a phrase used in 
Scotch Law to denote something so notorious 
that it is taken without further proof to be true. 
The best known example of this is where a man 
and woman cohabit as husband and wife, and are 
reputed by the neighbours to be married, in which 
case the law of Scotland, with great liberality, 
assumes, as a positive and incontrovertible fact, 
that a previous marriage had takou place, and 
no evidence to contradict such a presumption, or 
legal fiction, is even allowed. In England, no such 
doctrine prevails, and the marriago would have to 
bo proved in the usual way, if called in question, 
by a suit which directly raises such question 
though the parties had all their lives lived together 
ns man and wife. — There is also, m Scotland, an 
triplication of the doctrine of habit and repute 
to persons when convicted of stealing ; for if the 
individual is a habit and reputu thief — i. o., a 
notorious thief — his offence is greater, and liable 
to a more severe punishment. Iu England, a some- 
what similar effect is produced more circuitously, 
by proving after the trial that the thief had been 
several times previously convicted, in which case 
ho is generally punished by a severer sentence. 

HABITATION, in the Roman Law, meant a 
servitude by which a person could only use a 
house as a habitation or dwelling-house, and for no 
other purpose. In England and Scotland, such a 
restriction can only be produced by the operation 
of express covenants or stipulations in the lease, 

HA'OKBERRY. See Nettle Tree. 

HACICLANDER, Fried. Wilii., a popular 
German poet, was bom at Burtsclioid, near Aix- 
la-cliapelle, 1st November 181G. After soveral 
vicissitudes, ho proceeded to Stuttgart, where he 
commenced liis literary career with Bildcr aus dem 
Soldatenlcbm im Friedcn, which appeared iu the 
Horgcnblall, and has since been translated into 
several languages. The truth and pleasant humour 
of this little hook attracted the attention of Baron 
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von Taubcnhcim, wlio invited H. to accompany 
him on his travels to the East. The literary fruits 
of this journey were Hctgmrreolypen, av/genommen 
auf Miner Jieise in den Orient (2 vols. Stuttg. 1842 ; 
2d edit. 184G), and the Filgerzug nach Mekka, a 
collection of Oriental tales and legends. At a later 
period, he published Wachtstuben-abcntcucr (a con- 
tinuation of the Soldatenlcben), Marcher, and a 
variety of smaller works. In March 184D, he went 
to Italy, was present in the campaign in Pied- 
mont, and afterwards published liis Foldatenleben im 
Kricge (2 vols. 1S49 — 1850). In 1849 he married, 
and settled near Stuttgart, where ho has since 
published several humorous romances : Handel mid 
Wand el (2 vols. 1850), Ettgcn Still/ried (3 vols. 1852), 
Namcnlose Qcschichlcn (3 vols. 1851), &c. H. has 
been styled tlie German Dickens. His comedy 
entitled the Oehcimer Agent has been performed on 
all the stages of Germany, and translated into Hun- 
garian, Polish, and English. His Magnelische Curen 
was a success. Other works of his are Fin Winter 
in Spanicn (1S55) ; Her neue Hon Quixote (185S) ; 
Kwistlerman (18GG) ; Zwiilf Zcttel (1SG7) ; Hac 
Ochcimncfs der Stadt (ISG8) ; the play Hie Marion- 
clten (1SGS) ; and Kainzeichcn (1S74). 

HACKMATACK. See Evr.cn. 

HA'CKNEY, the name of a parish of England, 
in the count}’ of Middlesex, which now forms a 
suburb of London, and is three miles north-north- 
cast of St Paid’s. It was at one time a favourite 
suburban residence of the London citizens, but the 
current of fashion Laving for many years been 
setting to the west, H. no longer holds the rank it 
formerly did. In its earlier and fashionable days, 
it is said to have given its name to hackney-coaches. 

HACKNEY-COACHMEN differ in no respect 
from other carriers, except that in addition they aro 
generally put under police regulations in all the towns 
and cities of the United Kingdom, and a tariff of 
fares imposed upon them. They require a licence 
from the town-council or other similar body, and 
must conform to the regulations imposed by this 
authority. In London, acts of parliament have been 
passed to define these regulations, and the legal fare 
is fixed at G(f. per mile, or part of a mile. In other 
cities and towns, the legal fare is higher. 

IIA'DDINGTON, a market town and royal and 
parliamentary borough of Scotland, capital of the 
county of the samo name, is situated at tko foot of 
the Garlcton Hills, on both sides of the river Tyne, 
about 1G miles east of Edinburgh. The old Abbey 
Church, a fine Gothic structure, in partial ruin, and 
situated close to the banks of the river, is the most 
interesting object in the town. John Knox and 
George Wisbart preached in this church. Among 
the other principal buildings may be mentioned 
the Corn Exchange, necessarily a very commodious 
building, H. being one of the largest grain-markets 
in Scotland. The inhabitants are eliielly dependent 
upon agriculture, but there are nurseries, corn-mills, 
brewenes, tanneries, &c., in the town and vicinity. 
H. unites with North Berwick, Dunbar, Jedburgh, 
and Lauder in sending a member to parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 4007. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE, or EAST LOTHIAN, 
a maritime county in Scotland, lying between N. 
lat. 55“ 4' and 5G° 5’, and IV. long. 2° 25' and 3“ 2', is 
bounded on the N. and E. by the Firth of Forth 
and tbo German Ocean, S. and S. E by Berwick- 
shire, and on the W. by Midlothian. The extreme 
length is about 25 miles, and breadth about 17 ; 
area, 179,142 acres, or 280 square miles. 1 In the 
south of the county are the Lammermuir Hills, 
rising to the height of 1732 feet. In the north and 
north-east is a strip of level ground of unequal 
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breadth, composed of clay and loam, and mostly 
very productive for all kinds of crops. Tlie climate 
is excellent on the lower grounds, and the rainfall 
much under the average. There are few streams of 
any considerable sire, the principal being the Tyne, 
which Hows north-east across the count}- into the 
sea at Tyningkam. East Lothian has long enjoyed 
high agricultural fame. John Cockburu of "Ormiston, 
who is regarded as the father of improved Seotti-h 
husbandry, and who was bom in this county in the 
end of the 17th c., was the first to test its capa- 
bilities. This enterprising man gave long leases, 
and encouraged his tenantry to lay out their farms 
in regular enclosed fields. He introduced the 
culture of turnips, rape, and clover ; and turnip.s in 
drills were sown on one of his farms as early as 
172,". and brought to such perfection in ten years 
thereafter, that a specimen of a turnip, weighing 35 
pounds, was sent for public exhibition to Edinburgh. 
Potatoes were also first planted in the fields in 
1734 at Ormiston. Pennant says that hedges round 
fields were first planted in this count}-, and here the 
thrashing-machine was first introduced, in 17S6, by 
a native, Andrew Meiklc. In September 1SG2, the 
first steam-plough possessed by a tenant-farmer 
in Scotland was introduced into this county by Mr 
Sadler, Perrygate. The well-known varieties of 
wheat, Hunter’s, Hopetonn, Fenton, and SliirrcfTa 
hoarded, all originated in Haddingtonshire. 

According to the agricultural statistics taken in 
1S70, flic total number of acres under rotation of 
crops was 115,615. There were SS70 acres under 
wheat ; 17.202 under barley ; 16,200 under oats ; 
1312 under beans; 9315 under potatoes; 15, SOU 
under turnips ; and 20,451 under clover, tanfoin, and 
grasses under rotation. The number of draught 
and other horses was 3727 ; cattle, 7072 ; sheep, 
10S.447 ; swine, 2790. On comparison with the 
other Scotch counties, it will he found there are only 
2 with a greater acrcago of wheat and potatoes, 4 
with more barley, and 12 with more turnips ; while 
in yield per acre II. occupies a very high position, 
particularly in it3 crops of oats. The land rental, 
exclusive of railways, in 1S76— 1877 was £304,312 ; 
railways, £26,237. Old valuation (167-11, £14,072. 
Coal and limestone are abundant. The former was 
wrought in the 13th c., the earliest recorded in 
Scotland. If. returns one member to the House of 
Commons ; its parliamentary constituency in 1S70 
— 1877 was 939. Pop. (1871) 37,771. 

Historical interest is confined almost entirely to 
the battle-field of Dnuhar, where Cromwell defeated 
the Covenanting army in 1650; and Prc-stonpans, 
where the Pretender defeated the royal trooi)3 in 
1745. Among the antiquities may he named the 
ruins of the Castles of Taut.allon, Dirletnn, Dullness, 
Hailes, and Inncrwick. The principal towns are 
Haddington, Dunbar, and North Berwick. 

HADDOCK (Gadu.i or it [orrhua A'(j\rfinv *) , a 
fish of the same genus with the cod, anil much 
resembling it in general appearance. The number of 
fins is tlie same ns in the cod, there being threo 
dorsals and two nnals. Tho IT., like the cod, 
has a harlnile at the point of the lower jaw. The 
H. is brown on tlie back, silvery on the belly; 
the lateral line is black, and there is a black 
spot behind each of tlie pectorals, these spots 
sometimes extending so as to meet on the hack. 
A ridiculous legend ascribes these spots to tlie 
finder and thumb of St Peter, and states tho H. 
to be the fish from tho mouth of which ho took 
tlie trilmte-moncy, ‘ tho inventors of the legend 
never adverting to the improbability of a marine 
fish living in the fresh-water lake of Gcnncsarct.’ 
Tho 'H., indeed, is not even found in tho Mediter- 
ranean. Nor does it enter tho Baltic, .although 


plentiful in the northern parts of tho Atlantic 
Ocean, both on the European and the American 
coasts. On tlie British coasts, it is abundant almost 
everywhere, appearing in great shoals at particular 
seasons, but in size and quality the haddocks taken 
at one part of the coast differ much from tkoso of 
another. Those of the east coast, and particularly 
those caught in deep water, are in great esteem, and 
those of Dublin Bay are remarkable for their largo 
size. A H. of 16 lbs. has been taken in Dublin Bay. 
Generally, however, this fish is much smaller. It 
is taken both by trawl nets and lines. Pieces of 
the herring and sand-eel are most attractive baits. 
The H, when really of good quality, is perhaps tho 
finest of all the Gadidt r ; and the numbers taken on 
some parts of tho British coasts arc very groat, 
rendering it, in an economical point of view, a very 
important fish. It does not ‘take salt’ so well as 
the end, hut is often cured by drying and smoking. 
In March and April, the II. is out of season; ill 
October, November, December, and January, it is 
in finest condition. Finnan Haddock ;? and Bcrvics are 
well known, particularly in the Scottish markets. 

IIA'DERSLEBEN, or HADEItSLEV, a town 
of the German empire, in the north of tho province 
of SIcsvig-ITolstem, on the Hadersleben Fiord, a 
narrow arm of the sea, stretching inland westward 
from tlie Little Belt, 33 miles north of Fleusborg. 
The chunli of St Mary is a largo and handsome 
edifice. II. h .s a port for small vessels; and a 
gymnasium. Pop (1871)8259. J I., winch formerly 
belonged to Denmark, received its toun-iights from 
Wahlemar II., in 1292 ; and here, in 14-1S, Count 
Christian of Oldenburg was elected king of Den- 
mark, and began tlie present <lj nasty. 

HADES, in Greek Mythology, was the god of 
tho lower world, more commonly spoken of as Pluto 

S . V.) ; the name was also applied to his kingdom, 
iC abode of the departed spirits or shades. See 
Gnn-j: Rnuuiox, also Heaves and Hat. 

HADITII (something new, a story, legend, 
tale ; emphatically, llndith Ai -Rassul), the traditions 
about Mohammed tho Prophet’s sayings and doings, 
which, ns a complementary to the Koran, form, 
together with it, tho supremo authority for all 
religious and legal questions of the Mohammedans. 
Originally, it was not allowed to commit them to 
writing (like the Mishnah, q, v.), but tho danger 
of their being entirely forgotten in the course of 
time, led to their being written down in tho first 
centuries after Mohammed. Those who, notwith- 
standing, know them well by heart are honoured 
with the title of Hafiz (retainer, keeper). Tho nix 
principal sourre.s for those traditions aro Aycshali, 
after the death of Ohadija, the prophet’s favourito 
wife; Aim Hurcira, his constant companion and 
pervant ; Abdallah Ilm Abbas ; Abdallah bnu Omar 
b. Al-Ass; Djaher h. Abdallah Ansari ; and Alls 
1). Malik. The principal and most nnthoritativo 
collections of traditions aro those of Bochari, 
Malik, Abu Dliaud, Tannesi, Ninsai, Moslem, and 
Sojuti. Of these, again, tho most important codo is 
the Sahih of Bochari, who, it is naid, spent sixteen 
years of his life in travelling through the length 
and Lri ndtli of the land for tho purpose of collecting 
such traditions, and who singled out, from a num- 
ber of 60,000, about 7270 as alone genuine. This 
code was printed for tho first time with commen- 
taries (Delhi, 18 IS — 1854), of which only threo 
cojiics are to ho found in Europe — one is nt pre- 
sent in the British Museum ; and another edition 
(by Krelil, in Leyden) has been published. Seo 
Swnna, Mohammed, Mohammedanism. 

HADJI KHALIFAH, tho surname of Mus- 
tata-ben- Abdallah, a celebrated Turkish historian, 
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who was born at Constantinople about the end of 
the lGtli c., and died in September 1G5S. From 
1G22 till 1G33 ho was employed ill the Turkish 
army, and had an excellent opportunity of acquiring 
information regarding matters of history, geography, 
&c., of which he eagerly availed himself. 

H.’s works are written in Turkish, Arabic, and 
Porsian. Besides a number of smaller works on 
geography and history, we have the celebrated 
Asam al-kotoub ve al-fonoum (Names of Books and 
Sciences), written in Arabic, and of which Fliigel 
has given a translation with the text under the 
title Lexicon Bibliorjraphicum cl Encydopadicnm a 
Mmlafa-ben-Abdallah (Leip. 183D — 1853, 7 vols.). 
There is also a French translation, by Petis de la 
Croix (1G94 — 1705), which is to bo seen in MS. in 
the Imperial Library. In this work, II. gives a 
definition of each science and the principal writers 
on each ; specifics tho titles, contents, language, 
dates of composition, and translations of more 
than 25,000 works ; also tho names of tho authors 
and dates of their death. It is the" most complete 
catalogue in existence of works written in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish ; Tarikh Kebir (Great His- 
tory), a history of the world from tho creation of 
Adam to 1G55, containing notices of 150 dynasties, 
principally Asiatic ; also a history of the Ottoman 
empire from 1591 to 1G5S ; and a history of the 
maritime wars of the Turks, which lias been 
translated into English (Lond. 1S31). 

HADLEY, .Tons, an English mathematician, the 
intimate friend of Newton, from whom, as is now 
generally supposed, lie borrowed the idea of the 
instrument called Hadley’s Quadrant (see Sex- 
tant). In 1717, lie became a member of the Royal 
Society, before whicli ho read some useful papers, 
which were afterwards published in their Transac- 
tions. Tho honour of having invented tho sextant 
is claimed by their supporters for II., Godfrey, and 
Newton ; for H., because he was the first to con- 
struct the instrument, and give a description of 
it, which he did in 1731, before the Royal Society ; 
for Godfrey, because, in 1730, lie presented a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia, United States, with a descrip- 
tion of the instrument almost coinciding with H.’s, 
which description was transmitted to the Royal 
Society in 1732 ; and for Newton, because he, in 
1727, gave a description of the instrument to his 
friend Halle}', who, for some reason unknown, sup- 
pressed it, and it was not till after Ins dentil in 1742 
that it was discovered. Tho Royal Society decided 
that Godfrey and II. were both entitled to tho honour 
of the invention, and accordingly each received a 
reward of £200. II. died 15th February 1744. 

HADRIA'NUS, P. aElius, a Roman cinpcror 
(117 — 13S A. d.), was born at Rome, 24tli January 
7G A. D. During the reign of Trajan, w ho was his 
guardian, and with whom ho was connected by 
marriage (his father, who was a Roman senator, 
having married tho aunt of Trajan), he filled several 
high offices in tho state. He accompauied the 
emperor in his wars against Dcccbalus, where he 
distinguished himself by his bravery; and in 117, 
when Trajan set out on his return to Italy, he 
was left behind with tho army as governor of the 
province of Syria. When tho intelligence reached 
Antioch that Trajan had died in Cilicia on liis jour- 
ney home, H. was proclaimed emperor by the army, 
August 11, 117 A. D. The state of the empire at 
the timo was extremely critical. Insurrections had 
broken out in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria ; Mcesia 
in tho East, and Mauritania in tho West, were both 
invaded by barbarian hordes; while tho Parthians 
had once more asserted their independence, and 
won several successes over the imperial forces. 
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perceiving tho advantage of a peaceful policy, wisely 
resolved to limit tho boundaries of the Roman 
dominion in the East, and concluded a peace with 
the Parthians, surrendering to them all the country 
beyond the Euphrates. In 118, he repaired to Rome 
(where he had been acknowledged by the senate), 
established his authority by liberality towards the 
people, and suppressed with great severity a patri- 
cian conspiracy against his life. The Roxolani 
(modem Russians), who had made an inroad into 
Mcesia, were induced to retire by large gifts. In the 
year 119, for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the state of the provinces, he commenced his 
celebrated journey, which he is said to have per- 
formed chiefly on' foot. He visited Gaul, Germany, 
Britain (whero he built the famous wall extending 
from tho Solway to tho Tyne), Spain, Mauritania, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece, whence he returned 
to Rome, 12G or 127 A. D., and received the title of 
Pater Patrice. H. spent the yearn 132 and 133 in 
Athens, for which city he had a great predilection. 
After once more visiting Syria, he returned to Italy, 
and spent the last years of liis life at Rome and 
Tibitr. During the severe illness which carried 
liim off, July 10, 13S, at Bairn, he was subject to 
violent outbursts of cruelty, to which, as well as 
to jealousy and pleasure, ho was naturally addicted. 
After the death of Lucius Ceionius Commodus, 
whom he had adopted under the name of Lucius 
jElius Vcrus, he appointed Titus Aurelius (after- 
wards the emperor Antoninus Pius) his successor. 
During his reign the army was vigorously disci- 
plined and reorganised, so that tho barbarians were 
not likely to attribute H.’s conciliating and peaceful 
policy to fear or weakness. As a civil ruler, he 
merits high praise, particularly for tho just and 
comprehensive view he appears to have taken of 
his duties as a sovereign. Hence to him is attri- 
buted, more than to any other, the consolidation of 
tho monarchical system of Rome. H. also divided 
Italy into four parts under four consuls, to whom 
was intrusted the administration of justice. H. 
erected numerous splendid edifices, the chief of 
which were— the mausoleum called the Moles Had- 
nani, in Rome (the groundwork of the modern 
castle of St Angelo), the rElian bridge leading to 
it, and the magnificent villa at Tibur. He like- 
wise laid the foundation of several cities, the most 
important of which was Adrianopolis. H. was a 
lover of the fino arts (in the liistory of which, 
as well as of jurisprudence, his reign forms an 
important era), of poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric, 
all of which he attempted. He set a high value 
on Greek literature, and likewise on the cultus of 
Greece, and caused himself to bo initiated into tho 
Elcusinian mysteries. 

H/EMADYNAMO'METER (derived from tho 
Greek words Itccnw, blood, dynamic, force, and 
matron, a measure) is the name of an instrument 
devised about thirty years ago by Poisseville for 
determining the pressure of the blood in the arteries 
and veins of the living body. The pressure of tho 
blood is measured, as in the barometer, by the 
column of mercury that it balances. The instru- 
ment has been recently improved in various ways, 
anil a contrivance has been added by which the 
oscillations of the mercury are inscribed in the form 
of an undulating curve on a cylinder made to 
revolve by clock-work ; the height of the undu- 
lations denoting the pressure , and their horizontal 
amplitude the time. 

HzEMASTA’TICS and HfEMADYNA'MICS, 
tho Statics (q. v.) and Dynamics (q. v.) of tho 
blood (Gr. haima). See Blood, Circulation of 
the Blood. 
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LLEMATE'MESIS (Gr. haima, blood, and emesis, 
vomiting), a rejection o£ blood from the. stomach, 
usually in consequence of some morbid change in its 
mucous membrane. See Stomach, Diseases of. 
Hiematemesis is apt to be mistaken for Ihemoptysis 
(q. r.), unless careful attention is given to the mode 
in which the blood is ejected. The proper remedies 
are the liberal use of ice or of ice-cold water; 
acetate of lead, in doses of two to five grains; 
tannin, five to ten grains (it must not, however, 
be given with acetate of lead) ; oil of turpentine, 
six to ton drops, repeated every hour or two. The 
first and the last are perhaps the most effectual 
means, which can be used in combination. The 
turpentine may be given whipped up with the 
white of an egg. It must bo discontinued when the 
symptoms of urinary irritation begin to appear. 

IIJE'MATIXE, or H.EMATO'SEsE, is the term 
applied by chemists to the red colouring matter of 
the blood of the higher animals. In the normal 
state, it occurs in solution in the interior of the blood 
corpuscles or cells ; but in certain morbid conditions, 
in which the blood undergoes a species of decompo- 
sition, it is deposited in a solid form in the tissues 
surrounding the smaller vessels through whose walls 
it has percolated. It can only be isolated in a coagu- 
lated form, in which state it has been submitted to 
analysis by Mulder, who assigns to it the formula 
C <4 II. 2 hT 3 O c Fe. Its chief peculiarity is, that it 
contains a comparatively large percentage of iron 
(very nearly 7 per cent.). It is the only constituent 
of the body (if we except the hair) which does con- 
tain this metal. 

HzE'MATITE (Gr. liaima, blood), a mineral 
consisting chiefly of peroxide of iron, often occurs 
in large quantity, and is a valuable iron ore. See 
Inox. There are two principal varieties, lied 
IT. and Drown Haematite. The former frequently 
occurs in globular and grape-like masses, with a 
radiating fibrous structure. It is sometimes of a 
dull reddish-brown, sometimes of a brilliant bluish- 
gray colour; the streak is blood-reel An earthy 
kind is called Iron Froth, and consists almost 
entirely of peroxide of iron. Brown H. contains 
about 14 per cent, of water. Its colour is generally 
some shade of brown, sometimes almost black. 
Different shades of colour are often presented in 
concentric wavy bands. The surface is often covered 
with a beautiful black varnish, which is sometimes 
iridescent. It is not unfrequently found crystallised 
in rliombohcdric, prismatic, or tabular crystals. The 
primary form is a right rhombic prism. Both lied 
II. and Brown H. are found in Britain, but the 
former more abundantly. 

HEMATOCELE (Gr. haima, blood, and b'le, 
tumour), a tumour containing blood; opposed to 
Hydrocele (q. v.J. 

HyEMATO'XYLINE is a chromogen (a term 
used by chemists to denote certain nearly or quite 
colourless substances which, under certain influences, 
yield well-marked colours) obtained from logwood 
(Hwmatoz’/lon Campcachiamim). Its composition is 
represented by the formula C^HnO,, + Oaq., and 
in its pure state it occurs in transparent glistening 
straw-coloured prisms. It has a sweet and not 
astringent taste, is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
but dissolves readily in boiling water, alcohol, and 
ether. The watery solution is not affected by the 
oxygen of the air, but if a very small quantity of 
ammonia is added, it assumes an intensely reddish 
purple colour. 

Hmmatoxyline is obtained by mixing powdered 
extract of logwood with quartzoso sand (to prevent 
its agglomeration into lumps), and digesting this 
powder for several days with about six times its 


volume of ether. The liquid is then distilled till 
the residue assumes the consistence of a syrup. If 
this residue is mixed with water, crystals of hmma- 
toxylino are in a few days deposited, which on 
an average weigh about one-eighth of the extract 
that was employed. 

The colour reactions of this substance with metal- 
lic compounds are singular, and in consequence of 
the tinctorial power of some of them, deserve a brief 
notice. Solution of acetate of lead gives with one of 
liaimatoxylme a white precipitate, which speedily 
becomes blue ; salts of copper give a dirty green 
precipitate, winch also soon becomes blue ; chloride 
of barium produces a red precipitate ; protochlorido 
of tin gives a rose-coloured, and iron alum, a 
scanty blackish precipitate. 

The purple colour winch the solution of htema- 
toxybnc assumes if oxygen and ammonia are pre- 
sent, is due to a decomposition, of which a substance 
termed hcematem is one of the products ; the com- 
pound resulting from the union of haunatein and 
ammonia possessing this tint. 

The solution of ha matein-ammonia (or lirematcate 
of ammonia, as some chemists have termed it) yields 
coloured precipitates with many metallic salts ; with 
acetate ol lead, it gives a deep blue, with sulphate of 
copper, a violet blue, with protochloride of tin, a 
violet, and with iron alum, a black precipitate. 

It is upon the vanous reactions which have been 
descriln il m the preceding paragraphs that the valuo 
of logwood as a dye depends. 

H/EMATOZO'A (Gr. hama, blood, and eolin, a 
living creature) is the ti rm applied by helmin- 
thologists to the ento/oa existing in the blood. They 
occur in mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and many 
invertebrate animals. Some of them belong to the 
Nematoidea, otlieis to the Trcmatoulea, and others to 
the Protozoa. Most of them are microscopic, devoid 
of generative organs, and exist in the blood, circu- 
lating both m the arteries and in the veins. A very- 
small number attain a considerable size, and aro 
provided uitli organs of reproduction. These larger 
ones are genet ally found m some definite part of the 
circulating system. Thu-., for example, in man the 
Distoma haematobium is almost entirely restricted to 
the abdominal venous system; in the horse, the 
,S yieruitoma aneuri/smatirum to the abdominal arterial 
system ; and m the porpoise, the 1’seudalius Jilum to 
tlio pulmonary artery ind its branches. 

Xotliing definite is known regarding the origin of 
these parasites, hut certain observations made upon 
the II. of the frog by Valentin (and subsequently 
confirmed by Vulpian), lead to the belief, that some 
of the more minute forms are the larv.-o of a worm 
living in the organs surrounding tho vessels. We 
shall restrict our remarks to the H. occurring in 
man, the horse, and the dog. By far tho most 
important of human H. is the Distoma haematobium 
already mentioned It has only been observed in 
Egypt, where it is very common, and where it was 
found by Gricsingcr 117 times in 3G3 autopsies. 
Tim male, which is the larger of the two, is about 
y^ths of an inch in length. The common Liver Fluke 
(D. hrpa(innn) lias, in one instance at least, been 
found in tile interior of the portal vein. In tho 
various cases in which distomata have occurred in 
tumours, they must have been conveyed to the 
places in which they were found by the blood. 

In the year 1005, Ruysch discovered a largo 
number of small worms in a dilatation of tho mesen- 
teric artery of a iiorse. Sixty years afterwards, a 
second ease was noticed, and it is now known that 
sueli cases aro of extreme frequency. These ver- 
minous aneurisms of the aljdominal arteries occur in 
the ass and in the mule, as wV as in tho horse. Tho 
worm found in them is tho Sclerosloma armatum, 

1S1 
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one of the Nematoidea, and often more than an inch 
in length. It is old horses that are chief] 3' affected ; 
indeed they scarcely ever seem to escape, for Rayer 
found these tumours 48 times in the examination 
of 50 worn-out horses. For much very interesting 
information on this curious subject, the reader is 
referred to Bayer’s Memoir in the Arch i v. dc Mede- 
cine compares for 1842. 

In the dog, H. sufficiently large to he visible to 
the naked eye are rare. Thirteen such cases are 
collected by Davaine in his Traiti des Enlozoaires, 
1SG0, the worm generally being a filaria. The 
microscopic larva: of anematoid worm are sometimes 
found in enormous quantities circulating in the blood 
of this animal. From the examination of the blood 
of 480 dogs, Gruby and Delafond believe that 1 in 
every 20 of these animals presents this peculiarity. 

In none of the above cases does the presence of 
these entozoa appear to affect the general health of 
the individual in whom they reside, whether he be 
man, horse, or dog. — For further information on this 
subject, the reader may be referred to Davaine, op. 
cii. pp. 308 — 342, and Vogel’s Pathological Anatomy , 
p. 442, &o. 

HiEMATTT'RIA (Gr. Jiaima, blood, and ottron, 
urine), the discharge of blood with the urine, usually 
from disease of the kidneys or bladder. It is rather 
a symptom than a disease, and takes its character 
from the associated morbid conditions of the parts 
concerned. It is a symptom always of some gravity, 
but not very often directly fatal. Perhaps the best 
general remedy is the tincture of the muriato of 
iron, given in water in doses of twenty drops. 

HiEMODORA'CEAE, a natural order of endo- 
genous plants, consisting of herbaceous plants with 
fibrous roots, and sword-shaped leaves ; differing 
from Iridacca; in habit, and in haring the stamens 
six in number, or if only three, opposite to the 
petals. There are about fifty known species, chiefly 
natives of North and South America, South Africa, 
the Mascarone Islands, and New Holland. Some of 
them have beautiful flowers. A red colour exists in 
the roots of some ; hence the name Blood-hoot has 
been given to them. In this order are ranked the 
Vellozias or Tree Lilies. 

1 1 /EMOTTYSIS (Gr. plysis, spitting), expector- 
ation of blood, a very significant and often danger- 
ous symptom of disease of the lungs or heart, in 
all cases of great importance, and requiring imme- 
diate attention, but apt to be viewed popularly 
with a somewhat exaggerated alarm. It is seldom 
directly fatal. It is rather as an indication of 
dangerous disease, than from its immediate danger, 
that it requires such careful attention ; but unques- 
tionably, it is a matter of common prudence to 
seek medical advice on tbe appearance of even the 
slightest tinge of blood in the expectoration from 
the lungs. The gravity of this symptom depends 
very much on its cause. The treatment can scarcely 
be xuidertaken without a medical examination ; but 
in case of extremity, it may be desirable to know 
that repeated doses of Ipecacuanha (q. v.), carried 
even up to the emetic effect, have often been found 
serviceable. 

H/E’MORRHAGE (Gr. a bursting forth of 
blood), a flux of blood from ruptured arteries, 
veins, or capillaries. See Bleeding. 

HAEMORRHOIDS (Gr. flowing of blood). See 
Riles, for which disease hemorrhoids is a technical 
synonym. 

HiEMTJS, Mount. See Balkan. 

HAERE'DITAS J A'CENS, in Scotch Law, means 
the heritable estate which a deceased person has 
left, as it remains before the heir has made up a 
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title to it, and when therefore the property lies to a 
certain extent in abeyance. "When a creditor of the 
deceased wants to recover his debt, he was formerly 
compelled by a circuitous process first to compel the 
heir to complete his title, or declare his refusal to 
do so ; but now, by the Titles to Land (Scotland) 
Act, 31 and 32 Viet. c. 101, he merely raises an. 
action in the usual way, and obtains a decree of 
adjudication, under which he can help himself to. 
the property. The expression of hiereditas jacens is 
not used in England, where similar niceties of feudal, 
conveyancing have long been extinct. - 

HiERE'TICO COMBURE'NDO, an old writ in 
English ecclesiastical law for burning a heretic, now 
abolished by 29 Char. n. c. 9. 

HARE, a word now obsolete in ordinary speech, 
signifies, in the Danish language, the sea, or a con- 
siderable portion of the sea. In German, it occurs 
only as the proper name of three estuaries of peculiar 
form on the southern coast of the Baltic — viz., the 
Stettin Haff (q. v.), the Frisches.HafF (q. v.), and the 
Kurisches Haff (q.v.). Haff-fishing is a term used 
by the inhabitants of Shetland to signify sea-fishing. 

HAFIZ (one who knows the Koran and the 
Traditions by heart), Mohammed, Shahs-ad-Din 
(Sun of Religion), also called Lisuan-al-Ghaid 
(Voice of Mystery), an eminent Persian divine, 
philosopher, and grammarian, and one of the greatest 
oetical geniuses of all times. He was horn in the 
eginning of the 14th c. at Shiraz, and early applied 
h im self to the pursuit of science and learning. His 
proficiency in various branches of knowledge brought 
him under the notice of the then reigning House of 
Muzaffer, and he was not only appointed teacher in 
the royai family, but a special college was founded 
for him. His spirit of independence, however, stood 
in the way of his worldly advancement, and not- 
withstanding many offers of princely favour, he 
remained during his whole fifo in the humble 
condition of a dervish. The burden of his poetical 
compositions is for the most part wine, love, 
nightingales, flowers — in fact, beauty in every form ; 
occasionally also the praise of Allah and the Prophet, 
and reflections upon the instability of life and its 
joys ; through all of them there runs, however, a 
withering contempt of all professional piety, mock- 
humility, and sanctified abhorrence of the good 
things of this world. These poems are of such 
exquisite sweetness, that the poet has also received 
the name of Tsdtcgerlcb (Sugarlip) ; and his con- 
temporaries speak of his having drunk from the 
fountain of life, a draught of which was brought to 
him, in reward for his untiring perseverance in 
study, and his power of self-abnegation, by Zikhr 
(the Mohammedan Elijah) himself. No less remark- 
able are the sudden and striking transitions in his 
writings, and the readiness of wit which he dis- 
played on several noticeable occasions during his 
lifetime. 

Hafiz was married, and appears to have reached a 
happy old age. The time of his death is uncertain, 
the dates being variously given between the years 
791 H. (1388 A.D., the date on his tombstone), and 
797 H. (1394 A.D.). The enmity, however, which 
had been provoked in the breasts of the zealous 
defenders of religion by the freedom of his manners, 
and his more than Sufistic contempt for the outward 
forms of godliness, broke out undisguisedly at his 
death. The ministers of religion refused to repeat 
the usual prayers over the dead body, and after 
long altercations between the members of his family 
and his enemies, it .was agreed that the question, 
according to the usual custom of the East, should be 
decided by lot. The result was favourable ; where- 
upon ho was buried with great honour. His tomb,. 
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situated about two miles to the north-east of shin and skeleton. A fish which has been thus 
Shiraz, has been adorned with the greatest sump- treated is called a robbed Jish. Six bans have been 
tuoumess by princes and nobles, and is still resorted taken out of a single haddock. The ha" is also 
to by pilgrims from all parts of Persia. It has said to make its way into fishes through tlfeir skin 
been visited and described by K.-emnfer, Pietro' and is therefore sometimes called the Jiorer. Some 
della Valle. Chardin, Le Bruyn, Scott Waring, W. suppose, however, that hags are swallowed' by the 
Franklin, Onseley, and others. fishes on which they afterwards prey. The glutinous 

How far some of the odes of H. are bond Jide pro- hag attains a length of 12 to 15 inches, and exudes 
ductions of a most licentious nature, or are intended a mueous fluid, wliich soon turns into a kind of 
as an allegorical and mystical revelation of things jelly. It is of a dark-bluish brown colour above, 
divine in the manner of Sufism (q. v.), as is declared and whitish beneath. The quantity of mucus which 
by H.’s pious admirers, is a question which has at it exudes is so great that a single ha", confined in 
different times been raised before ecclesiastical and a jar of water, soon turns it all into a Lind of jelly, 
critical courts. A style brilliant, yet clear— imagery The mucus is exuded from lateral pores. 

gorgeous, vet clothed in pure and unaffected diction /tvy a. \ n • /r r- 

—undulating melody and classical harmony, arc the £ f VL “ E Syi>- 

chicf characteristics of H.’s anacreontic lyrics, which i, Tins her Semitic name 

have not only become the national poetry of 4 ? 18 ** been derived from 

country, but arc even appealed to as an oracle on ’• ha3 , becn , plated accordingly 

most important otiestions of ncacc and war. The *. , , I . ,n "S r ’ , a ’!^ . flight (ra aUusion 


most important questions of peace and war. The her after-life) 
number of their commentators is legion ; tho most „ n t ‘ L " / 


to her after-life). Sarah having remained barren 
up to a very advanced age, at last gave H. to 


valuable notes, however, arc those of Shcmii, Sururi, 7 Lin ‘‘ V * V ^ ™ S av0 ^ t0 

Sudi. Tho Divan was first collected by Said ^ J i T o T? “ ^ “ 

Tv' A nv-vri nffer tho +I,„ T a .concubine— according to the Eastern custom— m 


snxi' "sr; 1 • r h** 

T ATI — 1 fifil nr trnuslatirms in 1 " *icn Abraham was (we are told) a hundred 


1S51 — 1SG1. Of translations in European tongues, 
wc may mention those of Rewitzki in Latin 


years old, Sarah herself bore Isnac ; and wo find 
It significantly repeated nine times in seven verses 


(Gen. xxi. 2 ~ff) that Abraham and Sarah were 
Lou.seau, Bfeknell (lSiC) in Lnglish, and by his parents— m repudiation, according to rabbinical 
Ham mer-Purgstall and Daumer m German. authorities, 01 certain rumours about Isaac’s illegi- 

HAG [M;p:inc or GaslrobrancAits), a genus of carti- timacy, spread by Hagar. At last tho domestic 
laginous fishes, allied to lam|ireys, and with them contentions that naturally arose led Abraham, 
ranked among Dermoptcrous Fishes by Owen. The though reluctantly, to east out II. together with 
fishes of this genus are of low organisation, and Ishmael. How the two fugitives lost their way 
ecem to connect fishes with ccphalopodous molluscs, in the desert of Becrsheha ; how the water in tho 
Xhe \ eiiiohral column is reduced to a mere flexible bottle being spent, the broken-hearted mother set 
cartilaginous tube, nor are there any other bones, herself at a distanco from her child, in order that 
The shape resembles that of an cel or worm, and she might not sec his death ; how her weeping 

and the loud voice of the boy were answered by an 
angel, who pointed out a well (Temzem, in the 
A enclosure of Mecca) — all this forms one of the most 
touching and well-known narratives of the Bible. 

r , v . . \’i», In the New Testament, H. is referred to allegoric- 

ally as Mount Sinai or ‘the Jerusalem which now 
\j Sg — is* (Gal. iv. 22). Some rabbinical traditions (Ber. 

n ' — ’ N. C7 d.) identify her with Keturah, the second wife 

of Abraham, mentioned Gen. xxv. 1 ; others (Ber, 
R. 51 d.) make her the daughter of Pharaoh, who, 
T • i t j .1 - i ,, , r seeing the miraculous interference on behalf of 

Linnrcns placed these animals among the Vermes. Abr.Lam in Egypt, said : ‘Better that my daughter 
IIio mouth is formed by a more membranous ring, should be thc ^ vc of this man than the queen of 
with a single tooth on its upper part whilst the any other.’ The .Mohammedans look upon H. ns 
tongue is furnished with two rows of strong teeth tll0 ] cgal wife of Abr.iham, and she is supposed to 
and also nerforms t in nlneo nr a tikt/ih tn f.nn iiqo nf i . r ■ i • a, 11 


and also performs thc office of a piston in the use of ] je buried in Mecca, 
the mouth as a sucker. Arouud the mouth are nAr i 7 U?T?T?v 

eight barbules or cirrhi, wliich have been regarded HAGBERR 1 . 


HAGBERRY. See Bird-cherry and Nettle 


as analogous to the tentacles of tho cuttlc-fisli, and 

are apparently the principal special organs of sensa- _ HAGEN, a small town of Prussia, in Westphalia, 
tion. There are no eyes. There are six gill-hags I s situated on thc Voltne, 2(3 miles west of Arns- 
on each side, receiving streams of water from the berg. H contains several churches, aud has a pop. 
gullet {(Esophagus) by as many tubes, tho water (1871) of 13,445, who carry on a considerable 
being admitted to the gullet by an aperture situated industry in dyeing and printing, and in the rnanu- 
rather on thc left side, and carried off by a canal facture of cloth and hardware, 
wliich opens about the end of the first third of the HAGENBAOII, Karl Rudole, German theo- 


found in the British seas, and is more common on anatomy and botany. While at the universities 
the coast of Norway, where it is an object of dislike to of Bonn and Berlin, lie became acquainted with 
fishermen, as they believe it to enter by the mouths the direction given to theology by Schleiermacher; 
of Iiaddocks and other fishes caught in their lines, and on his return to Basel, lie received, from his 
and to prey upon them so as to reduce them to mere intercourse with De Wette, a fresh impulse to tho 
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development of his theological opinions. After 
being an extraordinary professor, he became ordin- 
ary professor of theology in 1S2S, becoming an 
honorary doctor of theology in 1S30. He delivered 
to public audiences beyond the university, and after- 
wards published through the press, several courses 
of lectures on the Nature and History of the 
Reformation ( ]Vescn u. Gcsch. d. Reformation, G vols. 
1S34 — 1S43 ; 2d ed., 1851— 1S5G), on the Early 
History of the Church (Aeltere Kirchengesch ., 2d 
ed., 1S57— 1SG3), and on the Church History of the 
ISth and 19tli Centimes (Kirchengesch. U. IS tt. 19 
Jahrh., 2 vols., 3d ed., 1S5G, translated into Eng- 
lish). His tabular view of the History of Dogmas 
(1S2S), and his compend of the same department of 
historical theology ( Lchrhuch . d. Dogmcngcscli., 2 
vols., 4th cd., 1857, translated into English), are 
highly praised. Ills Encyklopculic u. Methodologic d. 
Theoloyisclicn lYisscnschaftcn is one of the most 
useful manuals for the student of German theology, 
and its popularity m Germany has necessitated 
seven editions. A History of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism, several volumes of Sermons, a Memorial 
of De Wette, and a work on Religious Education 
in the Gymnasia, have also come from his pen ; and 
he gave proof of Ins poetical talents in two small 
volumes of poetry, and m a collection of poems 
entitled Luther u. Seine Z< it. If died m 1S74. — Of 
ll.’s brothers, Joiiann J u,oii gained distinction 
as an entomologist, and I.m u:u as a physiolo- 
gist. 

HA GERSTOWN, a town in Maryland, United 
States, America, <>ij nnhs W.X.W. from Baltimore. 
It is a well-built town, with twelve cliurchis, two 
academies, live newspapei-otlms. t ourt-house, town- 
liall, almshouse, and jail. Pop (1879)5779. 

HA'OGAD V (Hob fi.. m wend, hwjyd, to say, 
relate) is the free, rabbinical interpretation of 
Scripture, chiefly for lionnletical purposes. As its 
name signifies, Ilaggada was something ‘said’ Riot 
‘received,’ like the authoritative Halacha) (i|. v.) : 
legend, saga, tale, gnome, pantile, allegory ; in fact, 
poetry springing up from the sacr.d soil, wild, 
luxuriant, and entangled like a primeval forest. 
On its three principal directions— the l'r.-hat or 
hermeneutical investigation. In nidi or practical 
application, and Lod or mvstnal illustrations — we 
cannot dwell here, nor can we follow Zun/.’.s minute 
divisions of Haggada into : 1. Targuinim ; 2. lingga- 
distic elements m Halacha ; 3. Ethical Ilaggada; 
4. Historical Haggada; 5. Sect * t esoteric doctrine ; 
G. Special Haggada. It llowid in an uninterrupted 
stream for more than a tboiisind j cars -from the 
Babylonian exile to the llltli c. A L>. — and its 
innumerable authors arc either entirely anonj, moils 
or at best pseudonymous. It grew into immense 
dimensions, as, although orally delivered, parts of 
it were gradually add, d in the shape of marginal 
notes or glosses to Bible MSN, ,, r were committed 
to writing m the shape of Independent collec- 
tions. These either followed the order of the 
Scripture, and were cilled aft, r the special biblical 
book arouuil which they bad woven their fabric, 
or they were arranged and called after the Sab- 
batical and festive pericopes on which they treated. 
The most extensive colli-, turns, originally composed 
of single fragments, w Inch liavb survived are 
Midrash Rabboth (commenced about 700 A. D., 
concluded about 1100 A. D.k comprising the Penta- 
teuch and the live Meguloth, and the Pcsikta 
(about 700 A. D.), which contains the most complete 
cycle of pericopes. Strangely enough, this latter 
itself had, through the many extracts made from 
it at an early period (Jalkut, Pcsikta, Rabbathi, 
Sutarta, &c.), fallen into oblivion since the 15th c., 
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until Zunz, in his Die Gottcsdiemil. Vorlrdgc der 
Juden (Berlin, 1832), not only proved its existence 
by evidence, but even restored it out of these 
fragments and parallel passages ; and about the 
same time, the old MS., which agreed with Zunz’s 
statements to the minutest details, was found by 
Steinsckneider at Oxford. 

For the general form of Haggada, its language, its 
sources, and its development, no less than its vast 
influence on Cliristianity and Mohammedanism, and 
its immense usefulness for historical and theological 
investigations, we refer the reader to the articles 
MiDUAsn and Talmud. 

Ilaggada shel Pesack is the name of a ritual, 
partly in Hebrew, partly in Chaldee, used on the 
two first evenings of the Passover, which contains, 
besides a brief description of the exodus, extracts 
from the Scripture, the Minima, Toscplita, Mechiltlia, 
Sifri, and the two Talmuds, and some liturgical 
pieces. Originally within a very small compass, 
it has been extended to its present larger size by 
subsequent centuries. Two ‘ Piutim,’ or religious 
poems, were added in the lltli c., and four more 
Hebrew and Chaldee songs (the last originally a 
German Volkslied) as late as the 14tli century. 

HA'GGAI (Aggccus, llaggccus), the tenth of the 
twelve minor prophets, and the first of those 
who prophesied in Palestine after the Babylonian 
captivity. Of his own history, nothing positive is 
known. It is related that lie was bom in Babylon, 
of priestly lineage, and came to Jerusalem at a very 
early age. The Church Fathers suppose him to 
have been one of the exiles who had returned with 
Zcmbbabcl and Joshua ; and Ewald infers from ii. 3, 
that he was one of the few who had seen the first 
temple, in which case he must have been a very old 
man when he composed his book. The time of 
liis prophecies, however, is known with accuracy 
to fall in the Gth, 7th, or Stli month of the second 
year of Darius Hystaspis (cf. Ezra, v. 1 ; vi. 14 ; 
Jlaggai, iv. 24) = 520 n.c. Fifteen years had then 
elapsed since the foundations of the new temple 
had been laid; but during the reign of Cambyses 
and Pscudo-Smerdis, the work had been neglected, 
anil even the most zealous men began to think that 
the time of the rc-establisliment of the sanctuary 
was not yet at hand. Suddenly, H. presented 
himself before Zcmbbabcl and Joshua the high- 
priest, and strongly urged the rc-cstablisliment of 
the sanctuary, pointing at the same time to the 
famine in the laud, as the divine punishment for 
the culpable neglect of the people, who only thought 
of their own houses, and not of that of God. His 
words mailo a deep impression, and the building 
was recommenced (i.). The second discourse of the 
prophet — about a month later — predicts a still greater 
glory to the new' temple than had belonged to the 
former (ii. 3—9). Two months afterwards, he had to 
renew his reproaches against their inertness, anil his 
promises of a blessed future (ii. 10 — 19). The fourth 
prophecy (ii. 20—23), delivered on the same day, is 
directed to Zenibbabel, and foretells great revo- 
lutions and political changes ; but he, Zerubbabel, 
shall remain a ‘signet’ in the hands of God— i. e., 
the Jews and their princely leaders would not be 
harmed. 

The style of H. is prosaic, and labours under an 
uncommon tameness and poverty of expression, 
principally apparent in the frequent repetition, within 
the short space of two chapters, of certain words and 
phrases, which could not well have been purposely 
retained for the sake of ornamentation (Eichh. 
Einl., s. 599). There is hardly any parallelism ; but 
the prophet has endeavoured to impart a certain 
vivacity to his writing by means of interrogation. 
The diction itself is, generally speaking, puro and 
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clear. H.’s name appears joined to tliat of 
Zecliariah in some of tie inscriptions of the Psalms 
(127 and 145— 14S inlxx., 125, 12G, 145— 14S in 
Pesliito, 111 and 145 in Vulgate), a circumstance 
which must point to the existence of an old tradi- 
tion about these prophets haring striven for the 
re-establishment of the music and singing of the 
psalms in the temple. Some critics suppose onr 
present bool; of Haggai to be simply an epitome of 
some larger booh, or a condensation of H.’s orally 
delivered prophecies. However this may be, they 
have certainly not gained in strength by any such 
compression, as must well have been presumed 

HAGHE, Louis, a well-hnown water-colour 
painter of the present day, was born in Belgium in 
1S02, but settled in Loudon at an early age. He 
first acquired a reputation as a lithographer, his 
most splendid lithographic work being .Roberts’s 
‘ Sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Nubia.’ Not less superb were his 
lithographs of his own drawings of old Flemish 
intenors. Subsequently, he devoted himself to 
painting in water-colours, became a leading member 
of the association formed to promote this branch 
of art; and in the exhibitions of this Society, his 
productions have always been among the most 
attractive. H. displays a decided predilection for 
the scenery and history of his native land. Among 
his pictures may be mentioned the ‘ Palace of Cour- 
traj-,’ and the ‘ Audience Chamber at Bruges,’ which 
are remarkable for their harmony of colour, fidelity 
in detail, and richness of architecture. He obtained 
a gold medal at the Paris Exliibition of 1855. 

HAGIO'GRAPHA See Emir. 

HAGUE, or The HAGUE (Dutch, ’s Gravenhage), 
the capital of the Netherlands, and the residence of 
the king, is a pleasantly situated, well-built city in 
South Holland. Pop. (1S75) 97,555. It is inter- 
sected in all directions by canals, and sliady avenues 
of liuden-trees, and abounds in palaces, public 
buildings, and stately houses. It has a good public 
library, containing 100,00(5 volumes, and line gal- 
leries of paintings, the choicest of which, contain- 
ing some of the most precious specimens of the 
Dutch school, is in the palace of the present king. 
The town contains 20 churches, the most notable 
of which is the Great Church, founded in 130S, 
and distinguished for its lofty hexagonal tower 
with a carillon of 3S bells. The H. is the seat of 
both Chambers of the states-general, and of various 
tribunals and public offices, in one of which are 
deposited the archives and state papers which have 
been preserved by the republican and regal govern- 
ments of the country for 400 years. In a historical 
point of view, the most interesting buildings of 
the H. are the Gevangenpoort, or the prison gate- 
house, in which Oldenbarnevelt, the brothers De 
Witt, and many others distinguished in the history 
of Holland, have at different periods been con- 
fined ; the Binnenliof, in which the former of these 
patriots was executed, and which, together with 
the Buitenbof, forms an irregular mass of public 
buildings of various ages, enclosed by moats, and 
approached by draw-bridges. Besides the palace 
ot the king, there are, within the city, several 
others occupied by different members of the royal 
family, or with various national collections of 
interest, the most notable of which is the Mauritz 
Huis, containing a splendid collection of pictures by 
the Dutch masters. The palace called ’t Huis in ’t 
Bosch (The House in the Wood), which lies on the 
outskirts of the town, in the midst of a noble 
wood, is specially worthy of notice for the tapestry, 
and the frescoes and other paintings which it con- 
tains by Rubens, who, in conjunction with several 


of his most distinguished pupils, painted the ceiling 
and walls of several of the apartments. The H. is 
essentially a city of fashion, and its prosperity 
depends chiefly on the court and nobility. The 
trade consists principally of book-printing, litho- 

f raphing, metal-founding, carriage-building, beer- 
rewing, distilling gin, cabinet-work, rope-spinning, 
making leather, &c. ; and the natives of the port 
(Sckeveningen) gain a livelihood by fishing. In tho 
neighbourhood are many handsome country-seats • 
and not far off is Ryswick, celebrated for the treaty 
of peace signed there in 1697. Scheveningen is 
a favourite bathing-place on the sea-coast, with 
which the H. is connected by a broad causeway, 
bordered with rows of trees. The origin of the H. 
is very ancient ; and as far back as 1250, William, 
Dnke of Holland and Emperor of Germany, erected 
a hunting-seat there, on the site of an older 
residence of his predecessors. In the 16th c., it was 
the seat of government of the states-general; and 
in the next century, it became the birthplace of 
many distinguished members of the House of Orange, 
and amoBgst others, of William III. of England; 
while, as the residence of the stadtkolders, it was 
naturally the centre of the numerous important 
negotiations of European diplomacy, with which 
they were associated. The II. is connected by a 
railway with Amsterdam, 36 miles north, and 
Rotte,- 13 miles south. 

HAGUENAU, a town of the German empire, 
in the province of Alsace-Lorraine, ceded by tho 
French in the war of 1870 — 1871, is situated on the 
Moder, 18 miles N.N E. of Strasburg. It had been 
a free town of Germany before it belonged to France. 
It was founded in 1164 by Frederick Barbarossa, and, 
as it was intended for the reception of the imperial 
insignia, it was strongly fortified. It successfully 
withstood many sieges, especially during the Thirty 
Years’ War; but on its occupation in 1675 by the im- 
perialists, its fortifications were destroyed. On the 
17th Oct. and 22d Dec. 1793, bloody battles took place 
here between the French and Austrians, in which 
the former were the victors. H. is a place of consid- 
erable manufacturing industry. Pop. (1871) 11,331. 

HAHNEMANN, Samuel, a celebrated German 
physician, was born in April 1755, at Meissen, a small 
town m the neighbourhood of Dresden, the capital of 
Saxony. His father — a painter of the ware known 
as Dresden china— intended his son to follow his 
own occupation, but the boy displayed so ardent a 
love of letters that the head-master of tho college 
(Filrstcnscliule) of Meissen afforded him gratuitously 
all the advantages of that institution, and he remained 
at it till he was 20 years of age. He then left 
Meissen, with 20 crowns as liis .whole fortune, and 
went to Leipsic, to prosecute his medical studies. 
Here he maintained himself by translating works 
out of Latin, French, and English into German. By 
his industry and frugality, he saved enough of money 
to enable him to visit Vienna, where, under the 
direction of Dr Quarin, he pursued his studies, and 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, lie returned to 
Saxony, and settled m Dresden in the year 1784. 
Hero lie discovered a new salt of mercury, known 
by the name of Mercurius Solubilis Hahncmanni, 
and still extensively employed by physicians in 
Germany. He also published a monograph upon 
arsenical poisoning, which is distinguished by such 
accuracy of observation and clearness of diction as 
to be quoted with approval by Uhristison and other 
modern toxicologists. After spending four years in 
Dresden, where he had for a time the direction of 
a large hospital, be returned in the year 17S9 to 
Leipsic. In the Sj llowing year, while translating 
Cullen’s Materia Medica out of English into German, 
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his attention was arrested by tbe insufficient 
explanations advanced in that work of tbe cure of 
ague by cinchona bark. By way of experiment, be 
took a large dose of tbat substance, to ascertain its 
action on the healthy body. In the course of a few 
days, he experienced the S3 r mptoms of ague; and it 
then occurred to him that perhaps the reason why 
cinchona cures ague is because it has the power to pro- 
duce symptoms in a healthy person similar to those of 
ague. To ascertain the truth of this conjecture, he 
ransacked the records of medicine for well-attested 
cures effected by single remedies ; and finding suffi- 
cient evidence of this fact, he advanced a step further, 
and proposed in an article published in Hufeland's 
Journal , in the year 1797, to apply this new principle 
to the discovery of the proper medicines for every 
form of disease. Soon afterwards, he published a 
case to illustrate his method. It was one of a very 
severe kind of colic cured by a strong dose of Vera- 
trum album. Before this substance gave relief to 
the patient, it excited a severe aggravation of his 
symptoms. This induced H., instead of drops and 
grains, to give the fraction of a drop or grain, and 
he thus introduced infinitesimal doses. Some years 
later, he applied his new principle in the treatment 
of scarlet fever ; and finding that belladonna cured 
the peculiar type of that disease which then prevailed 
in Germany, he proposed to give this medicine as a 
prophylactic , or preventive ncrainst scarlet fever. 
Prom that time it has been extensively employed for 
this purpose. In tbe year 1S10, he published his 

f reat work entitled Organon of Medicine. which has 
een translated into all European languages, as well 
as into Arabic. In this hook he fully expounded 
his new system, which he called Homoeopathy. Sec 
HoiKEOrATHY. His next publication was a Materia 
Medica consisting of a description of the effects of 
medicines upon persons in health. These works 
avere published between the years 1810 and 1821, 
at Leipsic, where he founded a school, and was 
surrounded by disciples. As his system involved 
the administration of medicines, each separately by 
itself, and in doses infinitely minute, there was no 
longer any need of the apothecary’s intervention 
between the physician and the patient. In conse- 
quence of this, the Apothecaries’ Company brought 
to hear upon H. an act forbidding physicians to 
dispense their own medicines, and with such effect 
that he was obliged to leave Leipsie. The Grand 
Duke of Anhalt-Kothen appointed him his physi- 
cian, and invited him to live at Kiithen. Thither, 
accordingly, he removed in the year 1821, and there 
he prepared various new editions of his Organon 
and new volumes of his Materia Medica for publi- 
cation. In 1835, be married a second time; liis wife 
was a French lady of considerable position ; and in 
the same year he left Kothen, and settled in Paris, 
where he enjoyed a great reputation till his death, 
which took place in the year 1843. On the 
centenary of his birth-year, in 1855, a statue was 
erected to his honour at Leipsic, at the expense 
of his disciples in German}’, France, England, and 
other countries, with the concurrence of the local 
authorities, who supplied the site in one of the 
public places m their handsome town. 

H. is universally acknowledged to have displayed 
great genius, industry, and erudition. Jean Paul 
Richter calls him ‘a prodigy of philosophy and 
learning.’ He was a mau of unblemished purity of 
morals, and his life, as well as his writings, was 
characterised by strong natural piety. He left a 
numerous family of sons and daughters. 

HAHH-HAHH, Ida, Countess, daughter of 
Karl Friedrich, Count von Hahn, a well-known 
authoress, was horn at Tressow, in Mecklenburg- 
Sohwerin, 22d June 1805. At the age of 21, she 
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married a relative of her own ; but the union 
proving unhappy, was dissolved in 1S29. The lady 
sought consolation in poetry and travel, and visited 
Switzerland, Vienna, Italy, S2>ain, France, Sweden, 
and finally Syria and the East. In 1S50, sick of 
her restless and unsatisfactory mode of life, she 
embraced Roman Catholicism, and two years later, 
entered the mother-house of the Order of the Good 
Shepherd at Angers. Her writings, ' consisting of 
poems, novels, voyages, &c., are voluminous, and are 
generally marked by morbid sentimentality and 
aristocratic prejudice. She is sometimes clever, and 
even brilliant, hut always superficial. Several of her 
novels have been translated into English. 

HAIL, HAILSTORM. The word hail, in 
English, is unfortunately used to denote two pheno- 
mena of apparently different origin. In French, we 
have the terms grcle and gresil — the former of which 
is hail proper; the latter denotes the fine grains, 
like small shot, which often fall in winter, much 
more rarely in summer, and generally precede snow. 
The cause of the latter seems to he simply the 
freezing of rain-drops as they pass in their fall 
through a colder region of air than that where they 
originated. TVe know by balloon ascents and 
various other methods of observation, that even in 
calm weather different strata of the atmosphere 
have extremely different temperatures, a stratum 
far under the freezing-point being often observed 
between two others comparatively warm. 

But tbat true hail, though the process of its 
formation is not yet perfectly understood, depends 
mainly upon the meeting of two nearly opposite' 
currents of air — one hot and saturated with vapour, 
the other very cold — is rendered pretty certain by 
such facts as the following. A hailstorm is gener- 
ally a merely local phenomenon, or at most, ravages 
a belt of land of no great breadth, though it mayLe 
of considerable length. Hailstorms occur in the 
greatest perfection in the warmest season, and at 
the warmest period of the day, and generally aro 
most severe in the most tropical clitnates. A. fall 
of hail generally precedes, sometimes accompanies, 
and rarely, if ever, follows a thunder-shower. A 
common idea, which has found its way, as many 
popular prejudices continually do, into scientific 
treatises, assigns electricity as the origin of hail. 
But all observation, rightly interpreted, seems to 
shew that electricity and hail are results of the 
same combination of causes. 

When a mass of air, saturated with vapour, rising 
to a higher level, meets a cold one, there is, of 
course, instant condensation of vapour into ice by 
the cold due to expansion ; at the same time, there 
is generally a rapid production of electricity, the 
effect of which upon such light masses as small 
hailstones is to give them in general rapid motion 
in various directions successively. These motions 
are in addition to the vortex motions or eddies, 
caused in the ah’ by the meeting of the rising 
and- descending currents. The small ice-masses 
then moving in all directions impinge upon each 
other sometimes with great force, producing that 
peculiar rattling sound which almost invariably 
precedes a hail-shower. At tbe same time, by 
a Well-known property of ice (Regelatton), tbe 
impinging masses are frozen together ; and this pro- 
cess continues until the weight of the accumulated 
mass enables it to overcome the vortices and the elec- 
trical attractions, when it falls as a larger or smaller 
hailstone. On examining such hailstones, which 
may have any size from that of a pea to that of a 
walnut, or even an orange, we at once recognise the 
composite character which might he expected from 
such a mode of aggregation. Hailstones are reported 
to have fallen in tropical countries sometimes as 
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largo as a sheep, sometimes as large as an ox, or 
even an elephant! But it is probable that the 
aggregation in these cases was produced by regc- 
lanon at the surface of the earth, when a series of 
largo masses had impinged on each other, having 
fallen successively on the same spot. Whether this 
be the true explanation or no, it is certain that in 
British India, at the warmest season, hailstones have 
remained of considerable size for many days after 
their fall. A curious instance of the fall of large 
hail, or rather ice-masses, occurred on one of Her 
Majesty’s ships off the Cape in January 18C0. Eere 
the stones were the size of half -bricks, and beat several 
of the crew off the rigging, doing serious injury. 

We may conclude by a description (taken from 
Mem. tie VAcad. des Sciences, 1790) of one of the 
most disastrous hailstorms that has occurred in 
Europe for many years back. It illustrates very 
happily the greater part of what we have said 
about the origin of this meteor. This storm passed 
over parts of Holland and France in July 17S8. 
It travelled simultaneously along two lines nearly 
parallel — the eastern one had a breadth of from 
half a league to five leagues, the western of from 
three to five leagues. The space between was visited 
only by heavy rain ; its breadth varied from three 
to five and a half leagues. At tho outer border 
of each, there was also heavy rain, but wo are not 
told how far it extended. Tho general direction 
of the meteor was from south-west to north-east. 
The length was at least a hundred leagues ; but 
from other reports, it may be gathered that it 
really extended to nearly two hundred. It seems 
to have originated near tho Pyrenees, and to have 
travelled at a mean rate of about sixteen and a 
half leagues per hour towards the Baltic, where 
it was lost sight of. The hail only fell for about 
seven and a half minutes at any one place. Tho 
hailstones were generally of irregular form, the 
heaviest weighed about eight French ounces. This 
storm devastated 1039 parishes in Franco alone, 
and an official inquiry fixed the damage at about 
24,090,000 francs— nearly a million of English money. 

HAIMHALDA'RE, an old Scotch law-term, 
meaning to recover one’s goods and bring them 
home again — now disused. 

HAI'MSUCKEN, or HAMESGCKEN, a Scotch 
law-term, denoting the offence of feloniously assault- 
ing a man in his own honse or lodgings. This was 
an aggravation of tho ordinary offence of assault. 
It was not so in England, where there is no peculiar 
name to distinguish this from other assaults. 

1 1 AIMER A ( Erythrinus macrodon), a large fresh- 
water fish of Guiana, highly esteemed for the table. 



It belongs to a small family of fishes, Erythrinidoe, 
exhibiting relations to the herring, salmon, and carp 
families. It is sometimes four feet in length. The 
teeth are largo, and so formidable, that instances 
arc said to have occurred of a captured H. biting off 
a man’s hand. The H. abounds particularly in tho 
upper parts of the rivers of Guiana. 


HAINA'N, a large island in the China Sea, 
constituting a department of the province of Kwang- 
tung, is about 180 miles long and 100 broad, and 
is separated from the mainland by a strait 15 
miles wide, filled with shoals and reefs. Its prin- 
cipal city, Kiung-ekau, in 20° 7' N. lat., and 110° 
15' E. long., is the most southern of the ports open 
for trade. The interior of the island is mountain- 
ous, and the inhabitants give but a partial sub- 
mission to the Chinese. The population is about 
1,500,000. Its productions are rice, sweet potatoes, 
sugar, tobacco, fruits, timber, and wax. Typhoons 
or cyclones are frequent off the coast during the 
summer months. Whaling is pursued here with 
success by Chinese fishermen. 

HAINAUT, or HAINATTLT (Ger. Henncgau ), 
a frontier province of Belgium, is bounded on the 
E. by the province of Namur, on the N. by the 
provinces of Brabant and East and West Flanders, 
and on the S.W. by France. Area, 1424 square 
miles ; pop. (1S74) 949,346. The surface consists in 
tho north and west of flat and fruitful plains, the 
south is occupied by the Forest of Ardennes. Hills 
occur only in the south-east, and consequently tho 
course of most of the rivers is toward tho west and 
north-west. The principal rivers are the Haine 
— from which the prow nee has its name — the 
Scheldt, the Dendrc, and the Sambre, the last a 
tributary of the Meuse. Tho soil is highly produc- 
tive ; wheat and flax arc very extensively grown. 
Excellent breeds of horses, homed cattle, and sheep 
are reared. Toward the west, m the neighbourhood 
of Mons, are very extensive coal-fields. There aro 
in this district more than 200 coal-pits, from 
which about 2,000,000 tons of coal are annually 
exported. Iron is also produced in considerable 
quantity, and marble, building stone, and limestone 
are quarried. I.iiicn, poieel.un, and pens arc exten- 
sively manufactured- 

HAINAUT, French. Sec tho French depart- 
ment of None. 

HAI'NBHRG, or HAIMBTTRG, a small but old 
and interesting town of Austria, in the crown-land 
of Lower Austria, is situated on the right bank of 
the Danube, 27 miles cist-south-east of Vienna, and 
two miles from the Hungarian frontier. It is 
surrounded by edd w dls, pierced by two castellated 
gates, and contains an imperial tobacco factory, the 
largest in the country, an institution for cadets, and 
an infantry school. Among its more notable edifices 
arc the town-house, w ith a Roman altar, a tower, 
called thp Roman tower, with the supposed statue 
of Attila, and on the summit of the Castle Hill the 
remains of an old castle, destroyed in 1596, when its 
powder-magazine was struck by lightning. Fop. 
(1809) 4178. 

Many consider II. the ancient Carnuntum, once an 
important Roman stronghold, and the station of tlio 
Danubian fleet, and which rose to its highest pros- 
perity' during the reign of M. Aurelius. However 
this may be, it is certain that considerable remains 
of the fortifications of Carnuntum are found in tho 
immediate vuimty. A Roman aqueduct still supplies 
the market of II. with water. In the Nibdunqatlkd, 
the castle of Hamburg is called Hennburc, the border 
fortress of the country of the Huns. It was forcibly 
torn from the Hungarians in 1042 by the Emperor 
Henry III., and afterwards it became a residence of 
the Austrian princes. 

HAIR, including bristles, wool, fur, &c., is a 
modification of the Epidermis (q. v.), and consists 
essentially of nucleated particles. An ordinary 
hair consists of a shaft and a bulb. The shaft 
is that part which is fully formed, and projects 
beyond the surface If we trace it to the skin, 
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we find it rooted in a follicle in tlie cutis or true 
skin, or even in tlie connective or cellular tissue 
beneath it. This follicle is bulbous at its deepest 
part, like the hair which it contains, and its sides 
are lined with a layer of cells continuous with the 
epidermis. The layer (J) in fig. 1, according to Todd 
and Bowman ( Physiological Anatomy, vol. i. p. 417), 
‘ resembles the cuticle in the rounded form of its 
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Magnified fcction of bulb i>! .i mii ul Wick human hair. 
a, bn'cmont membrane of the follicle , A, layer of epidermic 
cells resting upon it ; o, layer oi imbricat'd cells, forming 
the outer lamina, or cort.x, of the hair, <f, more bulky cells 
containing pigment ; c, a moss of cells in the axis of the hair, 
loaded svltli pigment. 


deep cells, and the scaly character of the more 
superficial ones, which arc here in contact with the 
outside of the hair (c). The hair grows from the 
bottom of the follicle, anil tlie cells of the deepest 
stratum gradually enlarge as they mount in the soft 
bulb of the hair, winch owes its size to this circum- 
stance. If the hair is to lie coloured, the pigment 
cells aro also here developed. It frequently happens 
that the cells in the axis ol the bulb become loaded 
with pigment at one period, and not at another, so 
that, as they pass upwards in the shaft, a dark 
central tract is produced, of greater or less length, 
and the hair appears heie and there to be tubular (e). 
The shaft is much narrower tiian the bulb, and is 
produced by the rather abrupt condensation and 
elongation into lianl fibres of tlie cells, botli of those 
whicli contain pigments auil those which do not.’ 
If tho tissue is softened by acetic acid, these fibres 
may be readily seen under the 
microscope , they seem to bo united 
into a solid rod by a material 
similar to that which cements the 
scales of tlie cuticle. The central 
cells, \\ lien filled wath pigment, have 
less tendency to become fibrous 
' Fig 2 than those lying more externally; 

Surface or human nnJ , Il V‘ n< : e s™*" '" Titcrs dc ' 

hair, magnified, scribed the centre as a medulla , in 
distinction from tlio more fibrous 
part of the shaft, which they term the cortex. (This 
tubular character is constant in the hair of many 
animals, but is very variable in human hair, and 
even in tho same hair at different parts of its 
length.) The term cortex or bark is more cor- 
rectly applied to tho singlo outermost layer of colls 
which overlap ono another, and cause the sinuous 
1S8 
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transverse lines which are seen on examining a hair 
under the microscope. 

In some hairs, especially those which act as tactile 
organs in some of the lower animals (as, for instance, 
in the whiskers of the various cats), a true papilla, 
furnished with nerves and capillaries, projects into 
the hair-bulb, and an approach to this papillary 
projection may often be seen in human hairs. 

The hairs, like epidermis, are thus seen to be 
organised, and to maintain a vital, although not 
usually a vascular connection with the body. The 
colour of hair seems to depend on the presence of a 
peculiar oil, which is of a sepia tint in dark hair, 
blood-red in red hair, and yellowish in fair hair. 
This oil may he extracted by alcohol or ether, and 
the hair is then left of a grayish yellow tint. The 
chemical composition of hair closely resembles that 
of horn, and will be described in the article Holt xv 
Tissues. 

Hair is extremely strong and elastic, and hence its 
uses for the construction of fishing-lines, the stuffing 
of cushions, balls, &c. Amongst its other physical 
properties, we may mention that, when dry and 
warm, it is easily rendered electrical, and that it is 
extremely hygroscopical ; readily attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere, and no doubt from the body 
also, and yielding it again by evaporation when tho 
air is dry. Hairs elongate very considerably when 
moist — a property of whicli Saussnre availed him- 
self in the construction of hi3 hygrometer, in which 
a human hair, by its elongation and contraction, 
according as the atmosphere^ is moist or dry, is made 
to turn a delicate index. 

Hairs are found on all parts of the surface of the 
lmman body, except the palms of the hands and the 
soles of tho feet ; they differ, however, extremely in 
length, thickness, shape, and colour, according to 
situation, age, sex, or race. The differences depend- 
ent on situation, ago, and sex, arc so obvious that 
wo shall pass them over without notice, and proceed 
to tho most important differences dependent on race. 
With respect to the quantity of liair that grows 
on the human body, there are great differences in 
different races. Tlie Mongols, and other northern 
Asiatics who arc similar to them, are noted for the 
deficiency of their hair and for scanty beards, and 
tho same character is ascribed to all the American 
nations ; while, on tho other hand, among the Autos, 
or in the ICurilian race, there arc individuals who 
have the hair growing down the back, and covering 
nearly the whole body. Tho northern Asiatics anti 
the Americans have generally straight lank hair, 
while Europeans have it sometimes straight and 
flowing, and occasionally cnrlcd and crisped. Aegroes 
present every possible gradation, from a completely 
crisp, or what is termed woolly hair, to merely 
curled, and even to flowing hair; and a similar 
observation holds regarding the natives of the islands 
in tho great Sonthern Ocean. As there is a gener- 
ally diffused opinion that the head of the African is 
covered with a species of wool instead of with tme 
hair, wo may mention that all true wools M-hich have 
been examined microscopically (as merino wool, the 
wool of the tiger, rabbit, bear, seal, and wolf-dog, 
which were investigated by tho late Mr Youatt), 
present a more or less sharply serrated or jaggctl 
surface, while hairs present merely an imbricated 
appearance. This characteristic of wool is shewn in 
fig. 3, where n represents a fibre of merino wool, 
viewed as a transparent, and b as an opaque object. 
‘ Hairs of a negro, of a mulatto, of Europeans, and 
of some Abyssinians, sent to me (says Ur Prichard) 
by M. d’Abbndie, tho celebrated traveller, were, 
together rvith the wool of a southdown sheep, viewed 
both as transparent and opaque bodies. Tho fila- 
ment of wool had a very rough and irregular surface ; 
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the filament of negro’s hair, "winch was extremely 
unlike that of wool and of all the other varieties 
mentioned,, had the appearance of a cylinder, and 
the colouring matter was apparently much more 
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abundant than in the others.’ It is in consequence 
of the above named difference between hair and wool 
that, although the former will entangle to a certain 
degree, it will not felt into a compact mass, which is 
the characteristic property of good wool. . 

The grayness of hair in advanced life results from 
a deficient secretion of pigment. Well-authenticated 
cases are on record in which the hair has grown gray 
or white in a single night, from the influence of 
>fear, distress, or any variety of strong mental excite- 
ment. It is not easy to explain tins phenomenon. 
Yauquelin suggested that it might result from the 
secretion at the hxdb of some fluid (perhaps an acid), 
which percolates the hair, and chemically destroys 
the colouring matter. 

The chief use of the hair, and particularly of 
the fur of various mammals which is especially 
developed in the winter, is to protect the body from 
external cold. Except on the scalp, and on the 
throatjthis cannot be considered as applying to man. 
What, then, arc the uses of the hair on the face, and 
especially on the upper lip ? We shall ans-wer this 
question with an extract from an article ‘ On the 
Use of the Hair’ in The Lancet for [November 3, 
lSGp : * j\Ir Chadwick, who has done so much for 
sanitary reform, tells us that he was once very much 
struck by seeing some blacksmiths wlio wore beards, 
with their moustaches discoloured by a quantity of 
iron dust which had accumulated amongst the hairs. 
Turning it over in Iris mind, it struck him that had 
not the dust been so arrested by a natural respirator, 
it must have found its way into the lungs, wiiere it 
could not have been otherwise than productive of 
evil consequences. He hence rightly advised that 
the razor should be discarded by labourers in all 
dusty trades — such as millers, bakers, masons, &c. ; 
by workmen employed in grinding iron or steel ; 
and by travellers on dusty roads. In hot, sandy 
countries, the use of the heard is soon discovered ; 
and travellers in Syria and Egypt find it necessary 
to defend their mouths against the entrance of the 
hot air of the desert. But not against dust alone is 
the. facial liair a protection; it is the best barrier 
against cold air, biting winds, and wheezy fog 3 that 

a Northman can obtain According to Mr 

Chadwick, the sappers and miners of the French 
army, who are remarkable for the size and beauty 
of their beards,, enjoy a special immunity against 
bronchial affections.’ In corroboration of the last- 
named fact, wo may mention another of a 'still 
more striking character. During the long-continued 
search for Franklin’s expedition, a transport vessel, 
the A r orth Star , was frozen up during one of the 
severest arctic winters on record, in Wolstenholme 
Sound. The crew maintained tlieir health perfectly 
during all the trials to which they were exposed. On 
their return to England in the eaily summer, they 
shaved off the hair that had been growing around the 
mouth. and throat for the last eight or nine months, 
and within a week every man was on the sick' list 
with some form of bronchial or pulmonary disorder. 


J?lie length to which the hair of the head mav ff row 
* 3 v ery considerable, 
n sroi +? ° 0Urt i° f th ?. International Exhibition 
(1862), there was a beautiful specimen of jet-black 
hair (British, we heheve) measuring 74 inches 
Cases occasionally occur whel-e tiiere is an abnor- 
mal abundance of hah- of considerable length in 
women, on parts where the hair is usually little 
more than down. A hairy lady, named Julia Pas- 
supposed to be a Mexican, was some years a"o 
exhibited in London. Her embalmed body was ex- 
hibited also in that city in 1862, and we extract the 
following remarks from a memoir on her in The 
Lancet for May 3 of that year : ‘ The ears, and all 
parts of the face except the eyes, were covered with 
hair of different lengths. The beard was tolerably 
thick, the hairs composing it being straight, black, and 
bristly, the part of it which grew on the sides of the 
chin hanging down like two plaits. . . . The upper 
portion of the back of the neck and the hinder sur- 
face of the ears, were covered with hairs. On the 
shoulders and legs, the hairs were as abundant as 
they are occasionally seen on very powerful men.’ 

Hr Chowne has described similar but less marked 
cases of hairy women in The Lancet for 1843. 

HAIR-DRESSING. As a matter of convenience, 
as well as of taste and fashion, the dressing of the 
hair has received much attention in all civilised 
nations, ancient and modem. The growth of hair 
on the sides and lower part of the male face has 
caused some perplexity in management, and as a 
method of overcoming the difficulty, shaving has 
been resorted to, although at the sacrifice of°what 
nature gives to distinguish the male from the female 
countenance, and also to protect the respiratory 
organs. See Beaiux The Jews, by their scriptural 
law, were enjoined not to shave. The Romans 
shaved, and so did their immediate successors, the 
Romanised Britons, The Saxons and Hanes did not 
shave, and wore long hair. The Normans shaved, 
but they, too, adopted long hair as a fashion ; and 
from them, and the more modern French, tho 
courtiers and cavaliers of the 17th c. adopted the 
practice of wearing those flowing ‘love-looks’ wliich 
excited the ire of the Puritans. It was, however, 
in the management of ladies’ hair, that the art of 
the professional hair-dresser was in those times 
mainly exercised. In the 18th c., through tho 
influence of Frencn fashions, 
the dressing of hair, male 
and female, rose to a great 
pitch , of extravagance and \ 

folly. The hair ot a lady of u 

fashion was frizzed up in 
convolutions and curls, de- 
corated with ribbons, jewels, 
and feathers, and filled with 8X 

pomatum and powder to a v) 
degree perfectly monstrous. ^ 

The adjoining figure repre- {^ K f ‘iLW 

sents one of those extraor- If M® 

dinary head-dresses. As 

women of less exalted rank gf aVShS 

slavishly attempted to follow 

these absurdities, tbe busi- Jy 

ness of dressing hair was / r\i 

extensively followed. The , , , 

, c / i. . . , . r rom Stcwait s If hole Art 

cost of a full dressing being, of Hair-dressing, 1782 . 
however, too high to he 

lightly incurred, often one dressing was made to 
suffice for a week or fortnight, during which period 
such care was taken to preserve the greasy fabric 
undisturbed, that it became the resort of iusects, 
and how to extinguish these odious pests was in 
itself a matter of seij*Dus concern. From pressure 
of business, it frequep ,ly happened that, previous to : 
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From Stcwait’s Whole Art 
of Hair-dressing, 1782. 
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balls, ladies’ hair had to be dressed one or two days solution ; while tho presence of silver may bo shewn 
in advance; and to keep the hcad-dres3 uninjured, by digesting the luur in dilute hydrochloric add or 
tho lady sat in a chair perhaps two nights, instead efilorine water, when the resulting chloride of silver 
of going to bed. The writer of this has conversed may bo dissolved out with a solution of ammonia, 
with a lady who in this manner sat up one night and submitted to tho ordinary test* for Silver (q. v.). 

S5? , jrWS , -**iS3S 1 JS SJ'SJ- , haib obam (A.*.), . s , * ™ 

simplification of fashions consequent on the French 5*™S “T 1°^’ and . two 

revolution, not only extolled hio-powdcr and per- '°”^ S ‘I'f" ' nt . h 

mques, but brought tic profession of hair-drelser £ ° ffe “^ranous mlcm of which the outer is 
sriftin reasonable bounds. As regards Tadics’ hair, gcneraUy awned near the base. The species are 
fashion is constantly altering; anil at present the U3t !'' cs ° f tcm P^ rato and coldchmatcs. A number 
chignon, consisting of cushions at the back or top of 0 t}lem , aro , n , atlvcs Bnt ? n > BOn \°- v } nd \ n !° 
the head, and covered with hair, is gradually giving o£ VCI ? iln ? lb,c 8™^- nnd arc chiefly found in 
way to a system of coils and plaits? With respect moors, sandy pastures, and other situations where 
to men’s hair, short cutting i 3 now universal, and , E , od 13 unfertile. ^ ,e ® r TuiiVV 

any indulgence in long hair behind is thought to ^ v* ettspifasa), common in better pastures and 
mark a degree “of slovenliness or whimsicality of ™ en ^? ws » 13 a beautiful grass •when in flower, but 
fancy. Pursued as an ordinary business in England -? 1 ? 3 coarso frjf* 3 » ^ as y, cr 3V rtn lSH ^?'l cs ’ ^kick, 
and continental countries, hair-dressing in the , roughly across the hand, inflict consider- 

•United States is entirely resigned to men of colour, S le T™™? Ul % P lai ? Retimes receives 

and in connection with many of tho hotels they are ^?. t na . I ? e Cutting Grass. _ It is rejected In* 
provided with workrooms. * catt ! c > * other herbage is within tlicir reach. It 

Innumerable are the oils, essences, and pomades a “pignt of ~ — 4 feet, and is sometimes used 

which are vended for the hair, on the assumption thatching neks of hay or corn, and in somo 
that thoy improve and nourish it. According to the ^ ^king ln . a ^. s * , . ^ Efw* luxuriantly in 

experience ot the best perruouiers, all such atwli- *F°. . situations, and mdicates a soil in want of 


sanctioned by tradition, arc injurious. In ordinary t0 taG DlUK Hog Hay in moonsn grounds, but is 
circumstances, regular but not violent brushing is carefully extirpated wherever agricultural improve- 
preferablo for maintaining cleanliness and glossiness. men ^ takes place. Eor its extirpation, drainage is 
When tho head becomes affected with scurf which JpQUJS't® . ove things ; but tho digging out of 
tho brush does not remove, let the following effica- tIlQ « also practised, and other grasses are 
cious and simple method of purification bo adopted. BOwn inst cad. This grass is, however, sometimes 
Beat up an egg, and rub it well in all over tho head ; B0 ™ to form cover for S™ 10 * particularly hares ; 

■ 1 * > ... ... ' ntirl .n nwivxl.tr n.'b.iib'xxr. win.. 1 . II .1 t 1 


dry thoroughly with a doth. The head maybe hung S cnuB Axra 13 Catabrosa (q. v.). 
over a small tub during the process. After this, the HAIB MANUFACTURES.. These consist of 
hair will bo very clean, and will take on a fine gloss fabrics woven or felted of various kinds of hair: 
with a brush. On no account use sharp combs to brushes made of particular kinds of hair; and 
clean the head, for they are apt to irritate the roots ornamental hair-work. 

of the hair, and after all fail m the desired object. Covert Fabrics — Tho most important in this 
HAIB DYES. Various means have been adopted country is tho horse-hair -cloth so extensively used 
for changing the natural colour of tho hair to a for covering tho seats of chairs, couches, and other 
more favoured one, and for hiding the approaches of artide3 of furniture; this is made of tho long hair 
ago, as indicated by tho presence of gray hairs, of horses’ tads. As tho hair is of such various 
Theso usually consist in washing the hair with a colours, it is necessary to dye all tho darker shades 
solution of some metallic salt known to have the so as to produce a uniform glossy block ; this is 
effect of darkening its colour. These are the salts done by logwood and sulphato of iron (copperas) 
or oxides of silver, mercury, lead, and bismuth. The in tho following manner. Tho hair must lirst bo 
most perfect^ mode of dyeing the hair, however, is cleansed and deprived of its grease by soaking it in 
that of previously preparing it by a complete soak- lime-water for a day ; it is then transferred to tlio 
mg with a solution of sulphide of potassium ; the dye- vat, which is thus prepared for a hundredweight 
strength of this solution must depend on the depth of hair. Sufficient water to" fill a boiler largo cnoimh 
of tint intended to bo given ; the stronger tho solu- to receive tho hair, is boiled with 60 lbs. of cut 
tion, tho darker the colour will be. When thoroughly logwood for three h ours, after which it is Buffered to 
wetted, the hair is allowed to diy partially ; and cool, when 2 lbs. of copperas are added. This con- 
whilst still damp, it is to ho again thoroughly stitutes the hath, as it is called; and tho hair, after 
wetted with a solution of nitrate of silver, also pro- being removed from the lime-water, and well washed 
portioned in strength by the same rule as in the case in soft-water, either rain or river, is immorsed in it 
of tho solution first applied. This makes a very for 24 hours ; it is then removed, and again washed, 
permanent dye, which only requires renewing ns to free it from the superfluous dye, dried, and Bhaken 
tho new growth of hair becomes conspicuous. The out ready for use. Perfectly whito horse-hair can 
fashion of dyeing the hair is very ancient, and belongs be dyed various colours,- and is well adapted to 
as much to savage as to civilised nations; but in receive tho brighter ones, henco it has been much 
the case of the former, vegetable dyes have been used of late years to produce ornamental hair-cloths, 
chiefly used; and the ladies of China and other which are in great request abroad, especially in 
eastern countries also resort to the same: the juice South America. Tho weaving of horse-hair cloth 
of tho petals of Hibiscus Trionum, the Bladder- is different from that of other tissues, in consc- 
Ketmia, and probably other species of Hibiscus, is quenco of tho shortness of tho hnir, which, for tho 
in general uso. with them. _ _ same reason, can only bo used for tho weft, except 

Iho detection of stained hair is sometimes an in tho open or sieve cloth which is only made 
object of medico-legal investigation. Lead may be in small squares for tho Bieve-mnkors. Eac h hair 
detected by boiling tho hair in dilute nitric acid, and has to be worked singly, and tho loom requires 
^plying tho tests for Lead (q. v.) to the acid two persons to work it. Tho warp used is cither 
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worsted, cotton, or linen yam, generally tlie last, have been made, in Russia and in this country 
The hairs for the weft are kept wet by the side to sort bristles by machinery, and one person has 
of the weaver, and are handed to him one by one. succeeded in doing so with a rude wooden machine. 
He receives them on a kind of hook at the end of But the really successful manufacture of a machine 
his shuttle, the hook catching a knot tied by the which can bo mado generally available belongs 
attendant child who hands the hair. In other apparently to Mr W. S. Yates of Leeds, who 
respects, the weaving differs little in its general exhibited in the International Exhibition (1862) 
character from that ordinarily employed for other a machine of great beauty and simplicity, which 
fabrics. When the web is completed, it is dressed by sorts into ten sizes, and with great rapidity, 
calendering, which gives it a smooth and glossy Most hair-brushes are required to have the bristles 
surface. It is to be regretted that the popular taste or hairs placed noth great evenness, so as to 
in Great Britain does not turn to the ornamental form a flat surface outward ; but in the case 
kinds, which are not only very beautiful, but are of those which are called artists’ and painters’ 
durable and easily cleaned. The true crinoline pencils, their value consists in bavin" a fine point, 
cloth, for ladies’ dresses, £c., was at first made of so that the selection of the hairs so as to insure 
horse-hair, usually the white kind; but the immense this, is a work of difficulty. The first step is, after 
demand led to the introduction of Agave or Aloe selecting a small quantity, to see that all tho 
fibre, which soon supplanted it for most purposes, tips are in one direction ; this is usually done in 
except the manufacture of bonnets, for which removing them from the skin, a pair of flat-bladed 
it is largely employed both as a material for the pincers being employed to hold each cut of hairs, 
body of the bonnet and also as a trimming. Tbo whilst the knife or shears severs them from the 
tra-lo in crinoline triminin" in Switzerland and skin. They .ire then placed in s mnll shallow tin 
France is large, and considerable quantities are boxes, with the tips upward; and the box being care- 
imported into Britain. . Horse-hair is twisted into fully shaken, and gently struck on the bottom until 
tluck }*arn, woven into sacking in tlic ordinary the hairs have completely arranged themselves in 
way, in Anatolia and Itouniclm ; and cow-hair an upright position, they arc then picked out, as 
is worked up into a rough yarn, and is woven 1 before described ; each ai/e is placed by itself ; and 
into carpets in Germany; and m Norway is made the hruahmakcr, according to the land of pencil ho 
into socks by the peasants. Pig s hair is similarly is making, takes the proper si 2 e, and separating a 
employed in China; and amongst the natives of the sufficient mimbei, the} aie placed upright in another 
Hud joii’s Pay territories, dog’s hair is used for the , little tin box, but now with the root-end of the 
same purpose. The goats hair of Tibet and Persia, j hairs uppermost, so as to insure the tips being 
and the camel’s hair used in weaving, belong rather , perfectly even, which is further insured by gently 
tO the true wools, and will be treated of under Wool, j tapping the box as before. 1'ine thread is then looped 
The dilTerencc between hair and wool depends . round the base of the little bundle of hairs, and 
cliioily upon the jp*eatcr or less smoothness of the | securely tied ; sometimes more than one ligature is 
surfaco of each fibre, hence the hairs which aro thus made; and the brush, now so far completed, only 
smoothest cannot easily be felted, for if brought into requires its handle of quill or wood, according to its 
contact, they have no projections of the surface to size and character. Artists’ pencils being of various 
keep them from slipping away from each other ; but sizes, and many extremely small, several lands of 
some of the hairs proper, by a little preparation, quills are required. These are obtained from several 
may be so rouglieued as to fit them for felting, birds, as the swan, goose, duck, fowl, pigeon, lap- 
Thus, coney wool, or the hair of rabbits and hares, wing, and even such small ones as the lark and 
if property moistened with a solution of nitrate of thrush. Previous to receiving the brush, the quills, 
mercury, loses its straight and smooth character in besides being cut to the required lengths, have to 
drying, and is then readily felted. be further prepared by soaking in water, to prevent 

The shorter kinds of horse-hair from the manes them splitting, as the thick end of the brush is 
and tails, also cow-hair and the softer kinds of pig- being pushed down from the wider to the narrower 
hair, are twisted into rojies, which, after being boded end. They also contract somewhat in drying, and 
and then thoroughly dned in an oven, arc pulled to consequently hold the brush very tightly, 
pieces. The hair retains the twist given it, and is Ornamental J lair -work consists chiefly of the 
then used for Stuffing seats^ of chairs, &c. human hair plaited into chains, guards, &c., or 

Brume* of hair arc of various lands; some arc mado worked up into various other fanciful devices, as 
of the stiff hairs from tlic backs of pig3, and others souvenirs, &c. Uuder this head we may also men- 
are made of the soft hairs of the camel and other tion those manufactures of the human hair which 
animals. The hairs for the first laud are called are either required to supply a personal deficiency, 
bristles (see Bristles), which constitute an important or to meet the demands of fashion. To the former 
trade with foreign countries. They arc cliicliy used class belong the wig. the front, and other imitations 
in the manufacture of hair and clothes brushes, of the natural coveiingof the human head ; and to 
tooth and nail brushes, house-sweeping brooms, the the latter, a variety ot contrivances, whose myste- 
larger lands of painters’ brushes, Arc. The second rious names arc only known to barbers and ladies’ 
land are chiefly employed in the manufacture of maids, for the pm pose of giving an appearance of 
the fine brushes or hair-pencils used by painters greater abundance to the natural supply, 
and artists. The best bristles come from Itussia. The wig, lit c .ill other portions ot human attire, 
Besides tho camel, hairs arc yielded for this pur* has undergone a great many variations in fashion, 
pose by the badger, sable, goaff, dog, &c. In both In the present day, the great object is, in the first 
ca^es, the sorting of the hairs into lengths i3 a very pine' 1 , as far as possible, to imitate nature, and 
important and troublesome matter. Generally, it deceive the eye ; and secondly, to produce wigs of 
is done by placing tlic hairs in small boxes (with extreme lightness — a full-si/ed peruke rarely being 
the. tips upward), sufficiently deep to keep them more than two or three ounces in weight. A full 
upright ; and tho sorter then, with nice eye head of hair, from a young woman’s head, will 
and hand, selects the sizes, by pulling out all the sometimes weigh five or six ounces. There arc two 
longest, as they overtop the others ; then the next heads of hair in the South Kensington Museum, 
size, and so on. ^ This, in the case of the hairs for which are in the raw state as imported, and weigh 
artists pencils, is an extremely difficult operation, together II 4 ounces, r 

as great exactness is necessary. Several attempts The chief portion ofj* he hair used in Great Britain 
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is received through French dealers, who collect it 
from Holland and German}-, as well as from the 
various departments of their own country. The 
light colours are usually obtained from the former 
countries, and tiie dark shades from Brittany. This 
does not arise from the circumstance that these 
countries yield tho finest heads of hair, hut because 
the poverty of the people causes its sale to be a 
matter of importance, and tho peculiar fashions of 
the country head-dresses render its loss of less 
consequence. 

The wholesale price of long hair is from 30s. to 
400s. per lb., and the peasants of France alone 
supply 20,000 lbs., of the value of £40,000. Tho 
average import, during four years from France, 
was 14,000 lbs., of tho value of £28,000. Besides 
the imports from France, which chiefly comprise 
the darker colours, a considerable quantity come 3 
from Germany, usually of light shades. 

HAIR-POWDER, a pure white powder, made 
from pulverised starch, scented with violet or some 
other perfume, and at one time largely used for 
powdering over the head. The strange fashion of 
using hair-powder is said to have originated Iroin 
some of the hallnd-siugi rs at the fair ot M ( teriuain, 
in France, whitening thur Iliads. t<> i end. r them- 
selves more attrnetne. lutroduied into Great 
Britain, the fashion became umxei-al among the 
higher and middle elass> s, no! be lulus a- well as 
gentlemen. To iniki tin |s>ud<r hold, tin hair 
was usually git. isis l with [•■•inule. ami .ntwduigly 
tho fasluon was extn nn h tioiibh some An act of 
parliament fixed tint llte fine du-t «.t win. li the 
powdcl was cotupteid should 1» mult Imm starch 
alone; andwe barn Item tin \ 

that on 2t m ember 2D, 174(i, lute one barb, rs weie 
convicted before tin l oimms-.it tints ot lixei.se at 
London, and lint d £21) cat h, b,r hac mg m their keep- 
ing hair-powder not made »t rtirt.li, contrary to act 
of parliament ; and on the 2'th of the same month, 
forty-nine others were lined, for the like offence, in 
the saute penalt}. In 17‘.*.’’, a tax of a guinea 
(afterwards £1, .'Is. li,/.) was put on the use of hair- 
ow iler, and at one tune c it hied £20,000 per annum, 
ut it had the effect of eiiising hair-powder to fall 
into general disuse. The Fr. neii revolution, which I 
overturned so many institutions, contributed also to 
the people of Europe returning to natural ami tin- 
powdered hair. When gentlemen first left off hair- 
powder with queues, they were considered very 
unfashionable ; and the t ustnin of having the hair cut 
short, which is quite universal at present, was then 
deemed vulgar. At the present day, powder con- 
tinues to be used by some of the footmen of the 
nobility and higher ranks as part of tliur livery; 
and occasionally, at public or private Uil. c» .,'inm *, 
ladies and gentlemen still appear with their heads 
powdered. Tho tax on hair-p,, w tier was done away 
with under 32 and .'13 Viet. e. 1 1, the act which 
substituted a system of excise licences for tho former 
mode of collecting assessed taxes. At tile tune of 
its abolition, it was paid by about SOD persons, and 
yielded a revenue ot about £1000 a }car. 

IIAIR-SPRIXG. See B.\I, c.xt’K-Si-Kl.x't;. 

HAIR-TAIL (TrirAturut), a genus of acauthop- 
terous fishes, which, on account of their compressed 
and very elongated form, base been classed in the 
Ribbon-fish family, but are otherwise allied to the 
mackerel, tunny, &c., nud are therefore, in recent 
systematic works, referred to the family Scomlei'idcc. 
Tho dorsal fin extends along tho whole back, aud 
is spiny throughout ; there arc no ventral fins, 
no anal fin, and no tail fin, tho tail ending in a 
siugle elongated filament. One species, the Slfivutv 
H. (T. lenturus), sometimes called tho Blade-fish, is 

mo * 


found iii the Atlantic Ocean, and has been cast on 
the shores of Britain, but is more common in -warmer 
regions. It is called Sabre-fish in Cuba. It some- 
times attains a length of twelve feet. Its flesh is 
good. — An East Indian species, the Savala [2\ 
ticivala), is much esteemed for food, and commonly 
sold in the markets of India. 

HAIRS, in Botany, are very different from tho 
hair of animals, although there is sometimes a con- 
siderable general resemblance, and the same purpose 



Fig. 1. — Ilairs of Plants. 


.(Copied from the Micregraplilc Dictionary.) 

I, lmir t/ Delphinium Pinnatifidum— magnified 200 diameters ; 
2, hair of Ancliusa Crhpa— 200 diameters ; 3, Fcale-liko hairs 
from the seed of Cobrca Scandcna— SO diameters ; 4, stellate 
hair of ivy leaf— 100 diameters ; 5, branched hair of Verbus- 
enm Thnpsus— 25 di uneters ; G. stellate hair of Alys-um— 
loo diameters ; 7, horizontal stalked hair of Grm iUca I-ithi- 
dophylla— 50 diameters ; fl, annulated hairs from seed of 
Jtucllin ronuo*a t in tvator— 50 diameters ; Ita, detachcl cell 
wall — 200 diameters ; 9, glandular hair of llyronia Alba— 50 
diameters ; in, hair from tho seed of a Salvia— 5d diameters. 



Fig. 2. —Hairs of Plants. 

11, branched hair of AUcmnnthcra Axillaris— 100 diameters j 
12, hair from the seed of Acanthodium Spicatum— 50 
diameters * a, fragment of a branch— 200 diameters ; 13, 
hair from tho corolla of Antirrhinum Majus— 50 diameters ; 
14, branched lmir from epidermis of Sisymbrium Sophia— 50 
diameters ; 15, T-shaped hair of pardon Chrysanthemum— 50 
diameters ; 16, spiral fibrous hnir3 from seed of Collomia 
G rand i flora, in water— 50 diameters; a and b, fragments 
shewing the cell wall and free fibre. 

of protection from cold and from various atmospheric 
influences seems also to be sometimes served by 
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them. They tire produced by no special organ 
analogous to the bulbs from -which the hairs of 
animals grow, but are composed of cellular tissue, 
arise from the epidermis, and are covered with 
extensions of the cuticle. Some hairs consist of a 
single elongated cell ; some of several cells placed 
end to encl. The gradations are quite indefinite 
between the most elongated hairs and the mere 
warts or rugosities which often appear on the 
surface of plants. In like manner, hairs pass into 
bristles (seta) and prickles (aculci), which are merely 
stronger and harder hairs ; but spines or thorns are 
tot, all}- different, arising from the wood of the stem 
or branch. Hairs are verj’ often connected with 
glands , which are cells or clusters of cells, pro- 
ducing secretions ; hairs often arise from glands, 
and then generally serve as ducts through which 
the secretion may pass ; hut hairs also often boar 
glands at their apex. Stinging hairs, as in Nettles, 
Loasas, and some ATalpigltias (see these heads), are 
ducts, with venom-secreting glands at their base. 

IIA'.TDUK (in ancient Latin documents, Jlaj- 
doncs) is the name for the population of a free 
district called Hajdu ICeriilet, in the eastern part 
of Hungary. The H. are direct descendants of 
those warriors, who, during the long and bloody 
contest between the House of Hapsburg and the 
Protestant insurgents of Hungary, formed the 
nucleus of Prince Stephen Bocskay’s valiant armies, i 
The II. enjoyed privileges of nobility, and immu- | 
nitics from taxation ever since 1005, in whioh year j 
the whole tract of land they arc in possession of 
to the present day was given them by tho above- 
named munificent prince. Notwithstanding repeated 
attempts made by the Austrian government against 
their privileges, the II. retained the peculiar organ- 
isation of their district, until after the disastrous 
issue of the struggle in ISIS — 1SI9, when they 
wore reduced to the same level with the so-called 
hereditary pros-inccs of the empire. At the dawn of 
tile Reformation, tho H. were among the first to 
adopt Calvin’s doctrines (designated during a long 
period ‘the Hungarian Faith,’ in opposition to 
Luther, whoso followers were chiefly among tho 
Slaves, of Upper Hungary). The II. are almost 
exclusively addicted to agriculture, and with the 
simplicity of manners unite all the qualities which 
distinguished their ancestors. Their total number 
amounts to 70,000, forming six ‘ towns.’ The political 
chief of the district bears the title of Captain. 

IIAJILI.T, or BITO-TREE (BalanitcssEgyptiaca), 
a tree of the natural order Amyridacca , a native 
of Egypt and of Central Africa, cultivated for its 
fruit, a drupe, which is edible, and from the seeds 
of which a fixed oil is expressed, called Zachun. 
So much is this tree valued in Central Africa, that 
there is a common proverb to the effect that a milch 
cow and a bito-tree arc the same. (Barth’s Travels.) 

HAJJ (HAJI, HAGGE), (Hob. Hag, one of 
the three festivals appointed to the Jews for the 
purpose of pilgrimage to Jerusalem), Arab, pilgrim- 
age, emphatically, pilgrimage to the ICaaba (q. v.) or 
temple of Mecca, which every Mohammedan, male 
or female, whose means and health permit, is bound 
to perform, once at least in his life, otherwise, 
‘ho or she might as well die a Jew or a Chris- 
tian.’ Mohammed, after many fruitless attempts to 
abolish altogether the old custom of pilgrimage — 
prevalent among most peoples in ancient, and some 
even in modem times, and perhaps arising from an 
innate, instinctive, travelling propensity, hut is not 
unfrequently fraught with mischievous consequences 
— was compelled finally to confirm it, only taking 
care to annuLits idolatrous rites, and to destroy the 
great number of ancient idols around Mecca. Tho 
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12th month of the Mohammedan year, the Usui 
Hajj eh, is the time fixed for the celebration of tho 
solemnities, and the pilgrims have to set out for 
their journey one or two months before (in Shawkl 
or Dhulkada), according to the respective distances 
they have to traverse. They first assemble at 
certain variously appointed places near Mecca, in 
the beginning of the holy month, and the com- 
mencement of the rites is made by the male pilgrims 
here first putting on the Ihritm or sacred habit, 
which consists of two woollen wrappers — one around 
their middle, the other around their shoulders ; 
their head remains bare, and their slippers must 
neither cover the heel nor the instep. It is enjoined 
that the pilgrims, while they wear this dress, should 
be particifiarly careful to bring their words and 
thoughts into harmony with the sanctity of the 
territory they now tread, a territory in which even 
the life of animals is to be held sacred from any 
attack. Arrived at Mecca, the pilgrims proceed at 
once to the temple, and begin the holy rites there 
by walking first quickly, then slowly, seven time 3 
round the ICaaba, starting from the corner where the 
black stone is fixed (Tawaf). This ceremony is fol- 
lowed by the Sai, or running, likewise performed first 
slowly, then quickly, between the two mounts Safft 
and Merwa, where, before Mohammed’s time, tho 
two idols Asaf and Nayelali had been worshipped. 
The next rite takes place on the ninth of the Dliul- 
hajja, and consists m tho Wukuf or standing in 
prayer on the mountain of Arafat, near Mecca, 
till sunset. The whole of the succeeding night is 
spent in holy devotions at Mogdalifa, between 
Arafat and Mina. The next morning, by daybreak, 
the pilgrims visit the Masher-al-Haram, the sacred 
monument (a place where the Prophet stood so long 
in prayer that his face began to shine), and then 
proceed to the valley of Mirra, where they throw 
seven (or seventy) stones at three pillars, for the 
purpose of putting the devil to flight. The pilgrim- 
age is completed with the slaughtering of the 
sacrifices on the same day and in the same place. 
The sacrifice over, they shave their heads and cut 
their nails, burying tho latter on the same spot. 
They then take leave of the ICaaba, and, taking 
with them some sacred souvenirs, such as dust from 
the Prophet’s tomb, water from the well Zcmzem, 
&c., they proceed to their homes. The return of 
the holy caravans is watched everywhere with the 
most intense anxiety, and is celebrated with great 
pomp and rejoicings. Henceforth, the pilgrim never 
omits to prefix the proud name of Hajji to Ins 
name. It is permitted that those who, through 
bodily infirmity, are incapacitated from performing 
the holy journey themselves, may send a substitute^ 
who acts as their representative in almost every 
respect, lmt this substitute lias no share whatever 
in the merits and rewards belonging to the Hajj. 

HAKE ( Mcrlucius ), a genus of fishes of the cod 
family ( Gadidcc ), having a flattened head, an 
elongated body, two dorsal fins, of which the first 



Hake ( Mcrlucius vulgaris). 


is short, and the second very long, one very long 
anal fin, and the mouth destitute of barbels. Ono 
species, the Comm >n H. (M. vulgaris), is found in 
the British scas.fi i those of the north of Europe, 
and in the Mediterranean. It is sometimes three 
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or four feet in length ; and is of a -whitish colour, 
grayish on the back. It is a very voracious fish, 
devouring great numbers of herrings and pilchards ; 
hence it is frequently called the Herring Hake. 
It is a coarse fish ; its flesh white and flaky ; 
but it is important as an article of human food and 
of commerce ; being salted and dried in the same 
manner as cod and ling, in common with which it 
receives in this state the name of stockfish. It is 
generally taken by lines, like cod and ling. In the 
spawning season, when it keeps near the uottom, it 
is sometimes caught by trawl-nets. — Other species 
of H. are found in high southern latitudes. 

HAKIM BEK ALLAH, or BEK HASHEM, 
called Mokanna (the Veiled), or Sagende Kali 
(Moon-maker), the founder of an Arabic sect who 
first appeared in the 8th c., during the reign of 
Maliadi, the third Abassidian calif, at Neksheb, 
or Meru in Khorassan. II. is said to have com- 
menced his extraordinary career as a common 
soldier, but to have soon been promoted to a 
captainc 3 ", and finally to have put himself at the 
head of a band of his own. In a fight, an arrow 
pierced one of his eves, and in order to hide this 
deformity, lie henceforth constantly wore a veil, a 
liabit attributed by other writers (Ulioudemir, &c.) 
to a desire to conceal lus extraordinary ugliness — 
by his own followers, bower 1 r, to tin necessity of 
shrouding the iliz/ling rays ulmh issued from his 
divine countenance trom til- <\e of the beholder. 
H. set himself up as <o.,l. If,, hid tir-t, he said, 
assumed the body ot Ad im, tie n that oi Xoah, and 
subsequently of mnnv other wise and great men. 
Tile last human form lie pret< nded to base adopted 
was that of Abu Moslem, a prince ot Khorassan. 
Thaliari sees in this id, a ot metempsychosis the 
Jewish notion of the Shekinah-— the divuut> 
resting on some one chosen person or place — and 
concludes that H. may have been a Jew. Ho 
appears to have been well versed in the art of 
legerdemain and ‘natural magic,’ principally as 
regards producing startling ejects of light and 
colour. Among other miracles, he for a whole 
week, to the great delight and bewilderment of his 
soldiers, caused a moon or moons to issue from a 
deep well; and so brilliant was the appearance of 
these luminaries, that the real moon quite dis- 
appeared by their side. II. found many adherents; 
and liia little band inereasid so rapidly, that ere 
long ho was able to seize upon several fortified 
places near the cities of Kekshcb and Kesb. 
Sultan Mahadi marched against him, and after a 
long siege took the last stronghold in which he 
had fortified himself, together with the remnant 
of his army. H., however, having first poisoned 
his soldiers with the wme of a banquet, threw 
himself into a vessel filled with a burning acid of 
such a nature that his body was entirely dissolved, 
and nothing remained hut a few hairs : in order 
that the faithful might believe him to have ascended 
to heaven alive. Some remnants of his sect still 
exist, and their outward distinguishing badge is the 
white garb, which they wear in memory of the white 
garb worn by their divinity, as a standing token 
of opposition to the black colour adopted by the 
Abassidian califs. H. lias furnished the subject of 
many romances, of which the one contained in Moore’s 
Lalla Ilookk is the most brilliant and best known. 

HAKLUYT, or HACKLUYT, Richard, an 
English author, was born in 1553. While at West- 
minster School he eagerly perused narratives of 
voyages and travels, and continued this courso at 
Christ-cliurch, Oxford, avhithcr ho proceeded in 
1575. Being appointed lecturer ou geography or 
cosmography in that university, he introduced the 
lot 


use of globes and other geographical appliances 
into English schools. Private individuals, as well 
as commercial companies and towns, consulted him 
respecting nautical enterprises. In the year 15S4, 
he went as chaplain to the English embassy to 
Paris, where he had Laudonni lire’s manuscript 
narrative of the discovery of Florida printed, first 
in French and afterwards in English, at his own 
expense. On his return to England, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Walter Raleigh, he began to collect 
materials for the history of the discoveries made 
by his countrymen. He published the fruits of his 
researches, in notices of more than 200 voyages, 
under the title Principal Navigations , Voyages, 
Trafiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
(Loud. 15S9 ; new edit., 5 V0I3. Lond. 1809 — 
1812). Government rewarded him by bestowing 
upon him a prebend in Westminster Abbey, and a 
bring in Suffolk. A work entitled A Selection of 
Curious, Pare, and Early Voyages and Histories of 
Interesting Discoveries, &c., chiefly published by 
II., or at his suggestion, but not included in his 
celebrated compilation (4 to, Lond. 1S12), forms a 
supplement to the above works. He died in 1G1G, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. H.’s 
unpublished manuscripts were made use of by 
Purcbas in his Pilgrims. An island in Baffin’s Bay 
was named after him by Bylot, and a promontory 
m Spitsbergen by Hudson. The Hakluyt Society, 
instituted in 1S4G, likewise took its name from him. 
Its object is the publication of all the histories of 
the earlier voyages and travels. 

HVKODA'DI, or HAKODATE, the most 
northern of the opened ports of Japan, situated in 
41° 40' N. lat, and 141° 15' E. long. The town 
stretches three miles along the base of a lofty pro- 
montory, which juts out into the strait of T’zagar, 
from the southern extremity of the island of Yesso. 
It is connected with the mainland by a low alluvial 
isthmus, and separated from the mountainous region 
to the north by a plain bordered by an amphitheatre 
of lulls. The adjacent scenery is striking and 
picturesque, closely resembling that of Gibraltar. 
II. was ceded to the Tycoon by the Prince of 
Matsumai in 1S54. It was then a poor fishing- 
village, but has now becomo a place of importance. 
The houses are of a single story, fragile wooden 
buildings with single roofs, which are retained in 
their places by cobble stones. Each house lias on 
its roof a tub filled with water for use in case of 
lire. The streets are between 30 and 40 feet wide, 
clean, well drained, and macadamised. In June 
1SG9, after the revolution, the Mikado’s forces 
attacked IL, which was occupied by the rebels, and 
a great part of the town was laid in ashes. Con- 
sidering the latitude of H-, its climate is severe, and 
during its winter season the thermometer has been 
found to indicate 1S° below zero. The observations 
of IS39 make its summer very nearly correspond to 
that of Edinburgh. Tho snow disappears about the 
beginning of April (though it often lies on the 
mountains until midsummer); and torrents of rain, 
brought up from the Pacific by the south-east wind, 
quickly deluge the recently snow-denuded ground, 
ft. is said not to be healthy, and yet longevity is 
frequent. The harbour is one of the finest and 
largest in the world, but difficult of access. It is 
divided into an outer and an inner harbour. By 
article three of the Treaty of Yedo (August 2G, 
1858), H. was, together with Ivanagowa and Naga- 
saki, opened to foreign commerce from the 1st July 
1859. It maintains commercial intercourse xrith all 
the large ports of Japan ; a monthly steamer of the 
Pacific Mail runs to Yokohama. In 18G9, the 
imports xvere 7S9.325 dollars ; the exports, 990,710 
dollars; but in 1871, owing to the interference of 
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the government with the fisheries, they were 
reduced to 183,010 dollars and 495,101 dollars 
respectively. Fish, oil, and fish-manure are the 
chief exports. There is a large fluctuating popula- 
tion connected with the fisheries. The registered 
Japanese population of the town in 1S72 numbered 
14,033 ; 28 Europeans are resident, of whom 13 are 
British. 

HALACHA (Rule) is the general term for the 
Jewish oral law, which rims parallel with the 
written law contained in the Bible, and is supposed 
to be like this, of divine oriein. Its relation to the 
ordinances contained in the Pentateuch is that of an 
amplified code to the fundamental, religious, and 
civil maxims — such as the changes wrought by time 
in the inner and outer relations of a rapidly increas- 
ing people would of necessity produce. Handed 
down through a long chain of highest authorities 
(Smaitic revelation, Moses, Joshua, Elders, Great 
Synagogue [Ezra], &c.), it could only be treated 
and further developed by the foremost men of each 
generation — such, in fact, as through their eminence 
in learning belonged to a kind of aristocracy of 
mind (Chachamim, Wise Men), towering above the 
multitude (Hediotim, idiots). Their decision on all 
ordinances involved in contradictory traditions was 
final, because it was believed to spring from a deeper 
apprehension of Scripture. Often, indeed, they had 
recourse, in order to give their opinion a greater 
weight, to certain special letters, words, and even 
signs in the Scripture, which, seemingly superfluous 
where they stood, were supposed to point to the 
injunction under discussion. Halacha embraces the 
whole field of juridico-political, religious, and prac- 
tical life, down to its most minute and insignificant 
details. Originally, as we said, the Oral Law, by 
way of eminence, it began to be written down 
when the sufferings, to which the Jews were almost 
uninterruptedly subjected from the first exile down- 
wards, had made many portions of it already very 
uncertain and fluctuating, and threatened finally 
to obliterate it altogether from memory. The first 
collection of laws was instituted by Hillcl, Akiba, 
and Simon b. Gamaliel; but the final reduction of 
the general code, Mishna (q. v.), is due to Jehudah 
Hauassi, 220 A.D. Later additions to this code 
are formed by the Baraitlias and Toscftas. Of an 
earlier date with respect to their contents, but 
■committed to writing in later times, are the three 
books (Midrasliim) : Sifra or Thorath Iiokanim (an 
amplification of Leviticus), Sifri (of Numbers 
and Deuteronomy), and Mechiltha (of a portion of 
Exodus). The masters of the Mishnaic period, after 
the Sofcrim, are the Thanaim. These were followed 
by the Amoraim, who, by discussing and further 
amplifying the Mishna, became the authors of the 
Gemara (q. v.), a work extant in two redactions — 
that of Palestine and of Babylon. The Halacha 
was further developed in subsequent centuries by 
the Saboraim, Geonim, and the authorities of each 
generation. See also Mideash, Mishka, Taemud. 

HALA'S, a town of Hungary, in the district of 
Little Cumania, is situated on the lake of HalastS, 
about 80 mites south-south-east of Pesth. It lias 
(18C9) 13,12/ inhabitants, who are employed chiefly 
in agriculture and the cultivation of the vino. 


turned clown as a hook, for use in tearing down 
works against which an attack is made. The honour 
of inventing the halberd is contested by the Swiss 
and Danes, but probably each produced something 
resembling it. Its name appears to he derived 



Ancient Halbert Heads. 


from tlic Teutonic hild, battle, and bard, axe. Tho 
halberd appears first in England about the time 
of Henry VIII., and maintained its position for 
upwards of two centuries. Now, it is rarely seen 
except on certain ceremonial occasions. 

HA'LBERSTADT, an ancient and quiet town 
of Prussian Saxony, in the government of Magde- 
burg, and 30 miles south-west of the city of that 
name, is situated amid fruitful plains on the 
Holzemme, a tributary of the Saab It is well 
built ; its streets are for the most part long, broad, 
and tolerably straight ; and among its most notable 
buildings arc tlie Ohurch of Our Lady (1005 — 1284), 
in the Byzantine style, and the cathedral, an 
elegantly proportioned Gothic edifice, begun in the 
middle of the 13tli c., and dedicated to St Stephen. 
II. lias two good libraries, and numerous collec- 
tions of paintings, coins, and antiquities, which, 
together with the Poetical Society (Dichtcrvcrein), 
formed by the poet Gleun, have had the effect of 
maintaining here a lively appreciation for the arts 
and sciences. Tho manufactures are woollen and 
cotton fabrics, leather, soap, gloves, tobacco, and 
cigars ; browing and oil-refining are also carried on 
extensively. Pop. in 1871, 25,421. 

HA'LCYON DAYS, a name given by the ancients 
to the seven days which precede and the seven 
which follow the shortest day, on account of a fable, 
that during this time, while the halcyon bird or 
king-fisher was breeding, there always prevailed 
calms at sea. From this the phrase ‘halcyon days’ 
has come to signify times of peace and tranquillity. 

HALCYO'NIDiE. Sec Kingfisher. 


HALBERD, or HALBERT, a weapon borne, up 
to the close of the 18th c., by all sergeants of foot, 
artillery, and marines, and by companies of lialbcr- 
diers in the various regiments. It consisted of a 
strong wooden shaft about G feet in length, sur- 
mounted by an instrument much resembling a hill- 
hook, constructed alike for cutting and thrusting, 
with a cross piece- of steel, less sharp, for the pur- 
pose of pushing ; one end of this cross-piece was 


HALE, Sir Matthew, a distinguished lawyer, 
horn in 1G09 at Alderley, Gloucestershire. In his 
5th year, he lost his parents, and was brought up by 
a kinsman of strict Puritan principles, and intended 
for tho church. He was sent to Oxford Uni- 
versity at 10, and was, -if Btndious disposition till a 
company of strolling- layers visited that seat of 
learning, when the long pent-up passions of youth 
were suddenly let loose, and in this vagrant company 
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lie gave way to a good deal of dissipation, and at 
last was about to enter tbc army. But just at 
that time he became involved in a litigation about 
his patrimonial estate, and paid a visit to London to 
see Serjeant Glanvil, then a leading lawyer, on that 
subject. The serjeant turned young H.'s ambition 
into a new direction ; and ultimately, in 1629, the 
latter entered the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was in due course called to the bar. He had by that 
time renounced gay company, and became a great 
student, and soon acquired considerablo practice. 
When the Long Parliament began to meet, lie was 
of considerable reputation; ana having cautiously 
refrained from committing himself to either of the 
great parties, both sought to enlist him in their 
service. But lie declared for neutrality — conduct 
which Lord Campbell pronounces cowardly and 
selfish. When, however, the parliament triumphed, 
H. signed the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
sat in the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, tried 
to bring about a settlement between the king and 
parliament, and ultimately took his engagement to 
the Commonwealth, and was made a judge under 
Cromwell in 1033, having overcome hi3 natural 
scruples about serving a usurper, on the piea of 
necessity. He acted as a puisne judge of the 
! Common Pleas till Cromwell's death, hut r< fused to 
| have liis commission icnrwed by Kiehurd Cromwell, 

, and then entered parliammt. On the Kcstor- 
t ation, he was made Clint Boon ot the Court of 
Exchequer ; and after eleven y nrs, was tinnsferred 
I to the Chief-justiceship of the Court of Queen's 
I Bench. Ho was reckoned tile best judge of his time, 
j being acute, learned, and sensible, and set his face 
’ against bribery, one of the v ices of the age. John 
I Bunyan was brought before lnm, and couvuted of 
I frequenting conventicles; and when Bunyan's wife 
afterwards moved for her husband’s discharge, she 
| was politely dismissed without redress, it. also 
| sentenced some women, convicted of witchcraft, to 
he executed, avowing lus full faith m the delusion 
of that age, that this was a grave aud dangerous 
offence. During his career as a judge, H. led an 
austere and scholarly life, leaning to the side of the 
Puritans. He made a ineml ot Bichard Baxter, 
and has left a great leputation for piety. He wrote 
some legal works, which are still of the highest 
authority, and ho bequeathed several valuable legal 
MSS. to Lincoln’s Inn, which arc still treasured 
there. He resigned lus office from ill health in 
1C76, and died on Chnstm.is-day of that year. 

HALE, Sarah. See Scrr., Vol. X. 

HALES, SrEriiEV, an English natural pliilosojihcr, 
was horn at Bcckesboum, m Kent, m 1077, and died 
at Teddiugton, in Middlesex, in 1701. He entered 
Bene’t (now known as Corpus Clinsti) College, 
Cambridge, in 1090, was elected Fellow in 1702, 
and having taken holy orders, w as presented about 
1710 to the perpetual curacy of Teddington, where 
the remainder of Ids life seeius to have been spent. 

| His first important publication was J 'rrjrtahlc 
Slalicks, or an Account of some Statical Experiments 
on the Sap of Vegetables (1727), which rapidly 
acquired so high a reputation as to bo translated 
into French, German, Dutch, and Italian, and which 
may ho considered the starting-point of our true 
knowledge of vegetable physiology. A second part 
of this work, under the title Ilmniaslaticks, and treat- 
ing of the circulation of the blood, appeared in 1733. 
Besides other independent works, lie contributed 
numerous memoirs to the Philosophical Transactions 
on Ventilation, on the Methods of keeping Water 
Fresh, on Electricity, on the Analysis of the Air, &c. 
His ventilating machines were introduced into the 
London prisons, and were found most efficacious 
in diminishing mortality among the prisoners. His 


system was also adopted in France with similar 
good results. 

His improvements in the mode of collecting gases 
did much to facilitate the subsequent labours of 
Black, Priestley, and Lavoisier. 

HALEVY, Jacques Francois Fromekt.u., a 
French composer, was born at Paris, of Jewisk- 
parentage, May 27, 1799. Ho studied under 
Berton and Cherubini, and afterwards at Borne. 
The first work of H.’s that brought him any con- 
siderable reputation was La Juive, produced at the 
Grand Opera in 1S35. The most important of his 
subsequent pieces (of a serious character) were — 
La Peine de Clnjpre, Charles VI., Le Juif Errant, 
and La Magicicnnc. Those executed for the Opdra 
Comiquo are regarded as his most successful; the 
principal are — Lcs Mousquclairee (probably his 
master-piece), L’Eclair, and Lc Val d'Andorre. He 
was a great favourite with his countrymen ; but his ’ 
style was so purely national, that, in spite of his 
great dramatic power, he did not enjoy a great 
celebrity out of France. H. died in March 1862. 

HALF-BLOOD, i. e., persons related through 
one parent only. When two poisons have the same 
father, hut not the same mother, they are called 
brothers or brother and sister consanguinean ; when 
they havo the same mother only, they are called 
brothers, &c. uterine. In the succession to real or 
landed property in England, the half-blood relations 
by tbe father’s side succeed after the full-blood 
relations ; and next, but at a considerable interval, 
the h ilf-blood relations by the mother’s side. In 
Scotland, also, the half-blood consanguinean succeed 
to heritable estate in tbe same way, though not 
in identically the same order; but the half-blood 
uterine never succeed in any event. In England, as 
regards personal estate, the half-blood on both sides 
succeed indiscriminately, and share equally with the 
full-blood. But in Scotland, the half-blood only 
succeed to movable estate after all tbe full-blood 
and their descendants are exhausted, and then the 
half-blood by the father’s side succeed in exclusion 
of the half-blood by the mother’s side, who do not 
corno in until the succession reaches a distant point, 
viz., where the nearest relations arc uncles and 
aunts paternal, or their descendants, in which case 
only the half-blood uterine after the mother’s death 
take half the property, and the jiatcrnal relatives 
the other half. See Paterson’s Comp, of E. and 
S. Law. 

HALF-PAY, an allowance given in the British 
army and navy to commissioned officers not actively 
employed in the rank to which the half-pay has 
reference. It corresponds to the French demi-soldc, 
or pay of non-adivitc. It has long been a disputed 
point whether lialf-pay is given to officers as a retain- 
ing fee, to keep them at hand for the time when 
their services may he again required, or an award on 
account of services already rendered ; hut whatever 
the terms of the original grant, there can be little 
doubt that, under the present regulations, half-pay, 
except when distinctly named retired half-pay, is 
in the nature of a retaining fee. This allowance is 
on quite a different footing in the navy and army. 

In the royal navy of Great Britain, officers are 
merely appointed to serve during the period a 
certain ship is in commission; when tliis expires, 
their employment ceases, and they revert to a state 
of non-activity. As there are always many more 
naval officers than appointments for them to fill, 
a considerable number are at all times on tbe non- 
effective list. These are placed on half-pay until 
again called upon to serve ; the amount of such 
half-pay being usually about 00 per cent, of the 
full pay of each grade. Half-pay is thus in the 
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uaw a recognised condition for all officers not 
immediately wanted afloat. # 

In tlie British army, the case is different ; there, 
an officer, on joining, is posted to a particular regi* 
ment, with which, in theory, he is supposed to serve 
until removed, from it on attaining the rank y 
general- Consequently, no fund like the naval half- 
pay list is ill any degree admitted. Army half- 
pay is of two natures — temporary half-pay, and (so- 
called) permanent half-pay. The former is limited 
to officers incapacitated by casual sickness, to those 
who are without occupation, in consequence of any 
reduction of the corps in ■which they were serving, 
and to those serving in certain staff appointments. 

Permanent half-pay can he demanded by any 
officer who has served for 23 years ; it is also given 
to majors and lieutenant-colonels who, after serving 
for five years with a regiment in those ranks, are 
not re-employed. Since tlie abolition of purchase 
and sale of commissions, this last class may be 
expected, for the sake of promotion in the lower 
ranks, to increase considerably. The cost of half- 
pay is already very great ; for 1875 — 1876 it was 
£318,000. Half-pay officers appear to live long ; 
for many years a large proportion of the recipients 
were officers who were placed upon the list on the 
great reduction after the peace of 1S15. 

The first grant of army lialf-pay was made in 
1G0S by William III: 

HALIBURTON, Thomas Chandler, ex-colonial 
judge, author, and politician, was horn at Windsor, 
in ‘Nova Scotia, in 1790. His father, the Hon. 
Mr Justice Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, was 
descended from an ancient Scottish, family. H. 
received his education at King’s College, in Kova 
Scotia, afterwards practised as a barrister, and 
became a member of the House of Assembly. He 
was raised to the hench of the Common Pleas of 
the colony in 1S29, and in 1840 became judge of 
the Supreme Court. In 1S50, he retired from the 
bench, and took up his rcsidenoe in England, which 
he, liad always regarded as bis mother-country. 
In 1858, he received the degree of D.C.L.from the 
university of Oxford, and in 1859 took his scat on 
the Conservative benches of the House of Com- 
mons as M.P. for Launceston, which he represented 
until his death. H. is best known as the author 
of Sam Slid-, the name of a Yankee clockmaker 
and pettier, a sort of American Sam Weller, whose 
quaint drollery, unsophisticated wit, knowledge of 
human nature, and aptitude in the use of what he 
calls ‘ soft sawder,’ have given him a fan- chance of 
immortality. In a subsequent series, the author 
brings Sam Slick to England as an attache of the 
United States legation, and is thus enabled to offer 
many shrewd and humorous observations on the 
aspects of British society, especially in regard to the 
upper classes and their pampered servants. Sam 
Slid has been almost universally read in the United 
States, where its extravagances are keenly relished. 
It has enjoyed a wide popularity in England, and 
has also been translated into many continental 
languages. H. is also author of the Letter-bag of the 
Great Western, Wise Saws and Modern Instances , 
Nature and Human Nature, Bubbles of Canada, Rule 
and Misrule of the English in America, and A His- 
tory of Nova Scotia. He died in August 18G5, bavin" 
attained a place and fame difficult to acquire at all 
times — that of a man whose humour was nurtured 
in one country, and became naturalised in another ; 
for humour is the least exotic of the gifts of genius. 

HA'LIBUT, orHOLIBUT ( Hippoglossusvulgaris ), 
one of the largest kinds of flat-fish ( Pleuroneclidce ), 
in form more elongated than the flounder or the 
turbot, the eyes on the right side, the upper surface 


smooth, and covered with small soft oval scales, the I 
colour brown, of different shades, the under surface 
perfectly smooth and white. The H., although 
esteemed for the table, is not to be compared in 
quality with turbot ; its flesh is white and firm, but 
dry, and has little flavour. It is common on the 
British coasts, but more abundant in the north than 
in the south ; and great numbers are taken by the 
Orkney fishermen. It is not found in the Baltic, 
but is plentiful on the coasts of Norway, Iceland, 
and Greenland, and large quantities are taken on 
the northern parts of the American Atlantic coast. 

It is a fish of great value to the Greenlanders, who 
preserve it for winter use by cutting it into long 
slips and drying it in the air. Oil is obtained from 
it in considerable abundance. It attains a great 
size ; specimens have been caught weighing nearly 
five hundred pounds. Other species of the same 
genus occur in the seas of other parts of the 
world. 

HALICAItNA'SSUS (originally called Zephjria ) 
was one of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, situated 
on the Ceramic Gulf. It was founded by a colony 
from Trcczene, and was one of the cities of the 
so-called Done Hcxapolis, from which confederacy, 
however, it was eventually excluded. H. was the 
largest and most powerful of the cities of Caria, and 
by its situation and the inaccessible position of its 
citadel, was reputed a place of great strength; but 
the people, owing to the enervating influence of the 
climate, were of a weak and effeminate character ; 
and during the Persian conquests, readily yielded 
to the dominion of the conquerors. During this 
period (about 500 B.C.), however, a domestic tyrant, 
Lygdamis, rose to supreme power, as a vassal of 
Persia ; and under his descendants the city, without 
forfeiting the Greek character, or ceasing to culti- 
vate the Greek literature aud arts, remained faithful 
to the Persian interest. Artemisia, the daughter 
and successor of Lygdamis, actually commanded a 
naval squadron in the fleet of Merxes, at the battle 
of Salamis. Alexander the Great, provoked by the 
obstinacy with which the city held out against him, 
commanded that it should be destroyed by fire ; but 
the inhabitants took refnge in the citadel, which 
successfully resisted his arms. The city was after- 
wards rebuilt, bus it never recovered its ancient 
importance or prosperity. In the days of the Roman 
empire, it bad sunk’ into comparative political 
insignificance, its only title to consideration at that 
time being the celebrated Mausoleum, erected in 
memory of one of the rulers, named Mausolus, by 
bis sister (who liad also been his wife and successor) 
Artemisia. H. was the birthplace of two of the 
most eminent of the Greek historians, Herodotus 
and Dionysius. The site of the city is occupied by 
the modem Boudroum. For an account of the dis- 
covery of the ancient remains of the city, and of the 
disentombment of the Mausoleum, see Mausoleum. 

HALICORE. See Dugong. 

HA'LICZ, a town of Austria, in the crownland of 
Galicia, is situated on the Dniester, in a fruitful 
district in the administrative division of Stanislawow, 
about 14 miles north of the town of that name. 
There are here a convent of the Minorites ; a com- 
munity of Jews of the sect of the Carites, distin- 
guished for their industry and uprightness ; and on 
the ridge of a hill in the vicinity, the ruins of the 
once strongly fortified castle of Halicz, which has 
frequently been the witness of bloody encounters. 
H., from which Galicia has derived its name, is the 
oldest town in that cr( wnland. It was built in 
the 12th c., and its cast’ j was the residence of the 
rulers of what was formerly the grand principality 
and kingdom of Halicz. Pop. (1869) 3142. 
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HALIDON HILL — HALIFAX 

HALIDON HILL, situated about a mile to the the year endiDg June 30, 1S72, the exports amounted 
north-west of the town of Berwick, in the fork to §4,078,081, and the imports to §10,005,579. The 
formed by the Whitadder and the Tweed, was the population of Halifax at the census of 1S71 was 
scene of a bloody conflict between the English and 29,582. 

Scots, 19th July 1333. Edward IIL, having deter- _ . 

mined to support the claims of Edward Bahol to the HALIFAX, a thriving market-town, municipal 
crown of Scotland, advanced to the borders with a parliamentary^ borough of England, in the West 
large army, and laid siege to Berwick, the governor Emm" of Yorkshire, is Bituated principally on the 
of which promised to surrender on the 20th of July, , bank of the river Hebble, a feeder of the 
if not previously relieved On the 19th, the acting Calder, on the slope of an eminence rising above 
regent of Scotland, Archibald Douglas, Lord of river,, and is almost wholly surrounded by 
Galloway, sumamerl ‘the Tyneman,’ with a large hills. It is 43 miles south-west of York, and 217 
force, came in sight of Berwick, and found the ™ es north-north-west of London. Its situation 
English drawn up on the north side of Halidon is Phasing, and its general appearanco handsome ; 
Hill. Regardless of fatigue, the Scots immediately '"'h lle ]t s ample supply of water-power and of 
advanced to the attack, but while crossing the ooal - its facilities for transport both by water and 
morass which skirts the base of the hill, suffered hy leading lines of railway, and its position in 
severely from the English archers. They never- proximity to many of the great towns of the 
tlieless struggled onwards, and mounted the hill, , n(> rtU .of England, contribute materially to its manu- 
when the English, charging in a compact body, f ‘? ct ». na S and commercial importance. The eccle- 
threw them into irretrievable confusion. A total optical architecture .of H. strikes every visitor, 
rout was the immediate result, and the English J; . parish and Trinity churches, ‘All Souls/ an. 
cavalry and Irish auxiliaries committed a prodigious hp^copnlian church completed in 1S6I from designs 
slaughter among the fugitives; upwards of 1(1,000 Goorge Gilbert Scott, are fine specimens of 

Scots (according to some authorities, 14,000) being Gothic. The ‘Square Church,’ belonging to the 
left on the field, among whom were Douglas the Congregational body, erected m 1SG3; and another 
regent, three of the Stuart fannlv, the Earls of connected with the same sect, built in 1SG7, arc 
Ross, Sutherland. Mentuth. Lennox, an.l Athole. conspicuous features. The town-hall, opened by 
and many others of the nobditv. The English loss t ! 10 Enncc of Wales in 1S63, is a very ornate ercc- 

was comparatively small Tin town <4 Berwick J ,on - The ««* Hall, a large quadrangular stone 

immediately surrendered, and Eduard Bahol [ omMmg, erected irt 1779, at a cost of £12,000, and 
again for a short tune kept possession of the comprising 315 apartments or warehouses for the 
throne i ret iption and sale of manufactured goods ; and the 

HALIFAX, the eap.tal of Xova Scotia, stands ““embly rooms, Mechanics’ Institute, and theatre., 
on the south-east or outer coast of the peninsula, 4 mo ?S. numerous public and private oduca- 
in lat. 44° 39 X, and long. 03 37 W. Though it t'°nal institutions of H are the Heath Grammar 
was founded ouh m 1719, irt so favourably was it ^hool-founded ui loSo, with an endowment of 
situated, that in 1730 it supplanted Annapolis as -), ear and the Bluo Coat School. In ISoi, 

tho seat of government. The harbour of IL is ^ r , b ,' Grossley, M.P. for the M est Ruling, ore- 

one of the finest m the world. It is entered from 7 D , a magnificent park to the town. It contains 

the south, extends northwards about 1G miles, and ^largest carpet- works in the world. £hc manu- 
terminates in a masuilicuit sheet of water called * nc ^ ur . c d goods, besides carpets, are chiefly shalloous, 
Bedford Basin, is spuuous enough for the entire tammies, calamancoes, duroys, everlastings, moreens, 
navy of England, and olbrs all the year round 3ha >' 3 - serges, niennocs, as well as baises, narrow 
easy access and sale aiuhoiage to \<s,els of any JJ™, broad cloths, kerseymeres, and bombasms. 
magnitude. Tin harbour lias two entrances, made Cott ?“ fabrics, wool-cards, and paper are manufac- 
by M’Xab’s Inland, of vv 1ml. the western only is turc "-. There 13 als0 ?°. me tra< Je m corn, in mill- 
navigable for vessi Is nt lai go tonnage. II., with its no-y! n ,!viriiv M1< * ral51D S coal and slate. Pop. 
suburbs, extends along the slope of a lull, and is Uo/I) oJ.olO. 

over two miles m length, and aoout three-quarters s ^? u ®° 0 I ^ local law, known as the Halifax 
of a mile in width. The streets are veil haul out, £ ,bbet *f»v, was enacted here at an early period of 
and at right angles, and handsome granite and free’ tho ''7° 1 ‘ ea manufacture, for the protection of the 
stone have superseded rood. The doekyard. cover- manufacturers against the thievish propensities of 
ing 14 acres is among the finest in the British *oir hands, who were m the habit of robbing their 
colonies. The prine.p.d edifices me the Province employers, by keepmg to themselves a portion of 
Building (vs Inch contains the government offices), the material wkicli ought to have gone into the 
Dalhousle College, Government llm.se, military f. otb ’ 30 , tbat ' vb f .manufactured, the fabric was 
hospital, lunatic asjlum, provincial penitentiary, to bc ofmenorweiglit and body The 

&c. H. also contains 21 places of woLh.p, and Is 


vuu wi Limiu tut 1 LiLiuii. bumis on me sum* ^ a „ „ • . . e 

i..ii i i ti \ , 7 , were banded over to the magistrates for uumsli- 

i. i” ^ ,s f IlI f ., l3 f sa1 ^ *° ment, and were executed on the first market-day 

America • K Hi 1 ron © ov h>rtitication m following by means of an instrument similar to tho 

tb « only places glliUotin t, °Tkc stage or platform on which the 
bes^l offices Of i) K 1 T 7 , T executions took place is still to bc seen, and the 

sift - ” i™”™ 1 » *■» «“ *• “ « *-s- 

here ; and tho citizens look forward eagerly to tho HALIFAX, Chahlxs Montague, Eaui, or, poet 
completion of the great Intercolonial Railway, and statesman, grandson of Henry, first Earl of 
which is not only to give them ready access to tho Manchester, and nephew of the famous Parliamen- 
chief markets of Canada, but to mako their city the tary general, was horn at Horton, in Northampton- 
grand winter terminus of tho Dominion. Railway shire, 10th April 1061. Ho was educated at West- 
commuDication lias now been opened between II. minster School and Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
and Windsor and Truro. The port engrosses nearly laudatory poem on Charles IL first brought Mon- 
the whole of the foreign trade of the colony. In taguc into public notice. Two years later, appeared 
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the parody on Dryden’s Hind and Pantier, entitled 
The Town and Country Mouse, of which lie was 
joint nntlior with Matthew Prior; hut his poetry 
would hardly have made his name remembered in 
the 19th century. He almost disappeared from the 
field of literature after the appearance of his satire, 
rave as the patron ’of Addison and other men of 
letters. He had intended to enter the church, as it 
afforded a regular income, hut tempted by the offer 
of a seat in the House of Commons, he became 
member for Malden in the Convention Parliament, 
where he voted for the declaration that James II. 
had abdicated, and that the throne was thereby 
vacant. He retained his scat in William III.’s first 
parliament, and was appointed in 1G92 a Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury. On the 15th December of 
this year he proposed, in the House of Commons, 
to raise a million sterling by way of loan. William 
required money for his wars — the moneyed classes 
were tired of bubble companies, and knew not where 
to invest safely, and the landowners were weary of 
heavy taxation ; so the National Debt was estab- 
lished. In the spring of 1G94, money was again 
wanted, and Montague was ready to supply it. 
This time, he did so by originating a national bank, 
a scheme for which had been laid before govern- 
ment b3' William Paterson three years before. The 
capital was to bo .£1,200,000, and the shareholders 
were to be called the Governor and Companj’ of the 
Bank of England. The bill for this was ultimately 
passed ; the result was immensely successful, and 
Montague became chancellor of the exchequer. His 
next work was the recoinage of 1095, which he 
carried out successfully, appointing Newton warden 
of the Mint, and raising a tax on windows to pay 
the expense, instead of the obnoxious impost called 
hearth-money. The interval between the last day 
on which the old money was receivable in payment 
of taxes, and the issue of the new coin, was, owing 
to the absence of a circulating medium, likely to 
cause much distress ; but he obviated this by 
establishing exchequer bills bearing interest daily, 
and ranging in amount from £5 to £500. On Godol- 
phin's resignation in 1097, he became premier, but 
soon becoming unpopular, was obliged to bestow 
upon himself the auditorship of the exchequer, 
and resign his higher offices. Harley insisted on 
his withdrawal from the Commons, and he became 
Baron Halifax, adopting a title which had just 
become . extinct. He was impeached before the 
House of Lords for breach of trust in 1701, and 
again in 1703, but the proceedings fell to the 
ground. During the whole of Anne’s reign, H. 
remained out of office, but was active in promoting 
the union with Scotland and the Hanoverian suc- 
cession. On the queen’s death, he was naturally 
appointed a member of the council of regency, and 
on George I.’s arrival, became an carl and prime 
minister. His rule lasted only nine months, being 
terminated by death on the 19th May 1715. H., 
though an arrogant and mean man, and fond of 
display, was a consistent polifician, and one of the 
greatest financiers of his time. 

HALIO’TIS, a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
the type -of a family, Haliolidce, belonging to the 
order Scutibranchiata, and barring a widely open 
car-shaped shell, with a very low spire, and a row 
of holes not far from the opposite margin over the 
fissure of the mantle, through which the water 
gains access to the gill-cavity. The holes are closed 
as the animal grows, and new ones formed, which 
first appear as notches along the margin of the 
shell. The animal, in a living state, exhibits great 
beauty of colours. It adheres to rocks by a Targe 
muscular foot, after the manner of limpets. One 
species, H. luberculata , is not uncommon on the 


southern European coasts, and is found on those of 
the Channel Islands. It is used for food; the shell 
is also sought after for an ornament, and for the 
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sake of the Nacre (q. v) m which it abounds, and 
which is much used tor mother-of-pearl ornaments, 
and particularly for ornamenting papier-mache 
articles. The shells of this genus are called Par- 
shells or Sea Pars. They are the Ormei-s of the 
French. The species are very numerous; the most 
splendid are natives of warm climates. 

HALL, Bash., Captain, It.N., a distinguished 
traveller, a younger son of Sir James Hall of 
Dmiglass, was born in Edinburgh in 1788, and died 
at Portsmouth in 1844. He entered the navy in 
1S02, and became post-captain in 1817. When 
Lord Amherst was sent on a mission to the court 
of Pelun in 1S1G, H. commanded the Lyra, a small 
gun-bng, which accompanied the expedition, and 
took the opportunity of visiting some of the places 
along the coast of the Corea, which were little known 
to Europeans. The chief results of this exploration 
were published in a book, entitled A Voyage of Dis- 
covcmj to the IVestcrn Coast of Corea and the Great 
Loo-Choo Island in the Japan Sea (Lond. 1818), 
which excited much interest, and passed through 
at least three editions. Amongst his other works, 
we may mention Fs tracts from a Journal written 
on the Coast of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in 1820 
— 1822 {which forms two of the earlier volumes of 
Constables Miscellany ) ; Travels in North America, 
in three volumes (a u ork that was violently assailed 
by the American press) ; Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels , in tliree series, each consisting of 
three volumes (a work of great interest, and still 
very popular); and Pahhicork, in three volumes, 
published in 1841. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
.Societies of London and Edinburgh, and a member 
of the Astronomical Society of London. He was 
the author of various articles in the scientific 
journals of the day, and in the Enajclopccdia 
Fri'nmica. During tire last two or three years of 
his hie ho suffered from mental alienation, induced 
probably by excessive literary work, and was placed 
in the Boyal Hospital, Haslar, where he remained 
till his death. 

HALL, Joseph, an English bishop, remarkable 
for his learning, piety, and misfortunes, was horn 
in 1574 at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. Ho 
was educated at Emaruel College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a F£l ow. Entering the church, 
he became, in 1617, Dean of Worcester, was one 
of tbe English deputies to tbe synod of Dort, 
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was consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1C27, and 
in 1G41 was translated to Norwich. The latter 
years of his life were saddened l>y persecution. 
Ho was accused of Puritanism, though he zeal- 
ously defended the Episcopacy. By attacking the 
Arminianism of Archbishop Laud, he is said to 
have 1 exposed himself to the malignant and wanton 
attacks of that prunate and his crew.’ In 1G41, 
having joined the prelates who protested against 
the validity of all laws passed during their forced 
absence from parliament, lie was committed to the 
Tower, and threatened with a prosecution for high 
treason, but was set at liberty, at the end of seven 
months, on finding bail for £5000. On liis return to 
Norwich, he found liis revenues sequestrated and his 
property pillaged. lie rented a small farm at Highani, 
near Norwich, to which he retired, 1G47, and died 
in 1656, aged 82 years. His works, mostly of a 
controversial character, have been published in folio, 
quarto, and octavo. A new edition, w itli autobio- 
graphy, notes, &e., was published by the Key. Josiali 
Pratt (Loud. 10 \ols. 1808) ; a later edition by the 
Bov. Peter Hall, a descendant of Joseph (Oxford, 
12 vols. 1S37 — 1830). His writings most interest- 
ing at the present tune are poet Kill Satins, written 
at college, which Pope, no mean judge of that 
species of composition, nthrms to be ‘the best poetry 
' and the truest satire m the English language.’ 

I Hallam, however (/, i'. Ilia of J.'mopi), accuses 
him of being ‘harsh and inggnl,' and asserts that 
‘his hues friquentlv bcu no usildc connection m 
sense or grammar with tie n u« i„hbours.’ Among 
Ills other works are I . /'< nijilutonis. Ait of Din nc 
Meditation , and Finu liionii-, or Tnatisi on the Mode 
of Walling with liod. 

HALL, M ill'll ii l , an • niment physiologist and 
pliysK tan, was bom at lt.isfonl, Nottinghamshire, 
in 1700. and dud at Brighton m 1857- At the 
age of 20 (having been puviously apprenticed to a 
chemist) he entered on the study of medicine at tho 
university of Edinburgh, where, in 1812, he took 
his degree of M.I>. Aftir tluve ) cars’ subsequent 
attendance at the leading schools of medicine on 
the continent, he commenced practice in Nottingham 
in ISIS, and rapidly uht lined a high provincial repu- 
tation. In 1820, lie removed to Loudon, where Ills 
career as a physician was so Miiie«sfnl. that he was 
enabled at the age of GO to release himself from 
strictly professional labour. Among liis contributions 
to physiology must be mentioned bis /.’sen)/ on the 
Circulation of the Wood, published m 1831, m which 
he made known his diseoiciy of tho remarkable 
‘ caudal heart’ connect* *1 w itii the \ essels in the tail 
of the eel; bis papel M*ll the lincise ltatio which 
subsists hi twe'eu the Inspiration and Iintability in 
the Ammal Kingdom,' in tin- I'liito-ophical Transac- 
tions for 1832; and the articles ‘ Hybernation’ and 
1 Irritability ’ in Toeld’s 1 V lo/mdia of Anatomy and 
Phytiologu. But lus name is best known m con- 
nection With the doctrine of the Keflex Function of 
tlic Nervous System, which was bis most engrossing 
subject of pursuit for the last twenty live years of 
his life. In the Philosophical Transactions for 1833 
appeared Ins ‘Memoir on the Keflex Function of 
the Medulla UMong.it i and Medulla Spinalis.' His 
views on the subject of this memoir were extended 
and corrected in various publications, amongst which 
may bo especially mentioned lus Licturis on the 
Nervous System anil its Discasis (183G), Memoirs 
on the Nervous System (1S37), New Memoir on the 
Nervous System (1S43), and Synopsis of the Diastallic 
Nervous System (1830). There has been much discus- 
sion as to H’s claims to be considered the discoverer 
of Reflex Action. Ho admitted that tho pheno- 
mena of which he treated had been long known to 
physiologists, but he believed himself to have been 
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the first to shew tlioir independence of sensation, 
to bring them together under one generalisation, to 
establish with precision the laws of their produc- 
tion, to assign them their just rank in physiology, 
and to apply the doctrine to the elucidation of 
disease. His more strictly professional writings are 
many and valuable ; they appeared partly as inde- 
pendent publications, and partly in the medical 
journals. His last bequest to the science of medi- 
cine and the cause of humanity, was the description 
of a simple and easily applied method of restoring 
suspended respiration, which has been the means 
of saving many from untimely death, and is 
known as The Marshall Hall Method. It is 
briefly described in the article Asphyxia. His 
memoirs, with a large collection of his letters, have 
been published by his widow. 

HALL, Rev. Ror.cr.T, a celebrated English dis- 
senting preacher and writer, was horn at Arnsby, 
near Leicester, May 2, 1764. He was the son of a 
Baptist minister of some note as a preacher and 
author of religious works, and was the youngest 
of fourteen children. He was feeble in body and 
precocious in intellect, learning to rend almost as 
soon as he could speak, from the tombstones of 
the churchyard, his playground. At the age of 
15, he was sent to a Baptist academy at Bristol, 
when he gave promise of his future fame as an 
orator, but, from his nervous organisation, broke 
down in bis first public efforts. In 1781, lie entered 
King’s College, Aberdeen, where he remained four 
years. An intimate companionship with Mackin- 
to h, in which they read nnd discussed together 
philosophy and theology, was of great service to 
him. Graduating in 1785, he became, at the age 
of 21, assistant Baptist minister and tutor in 
tho academy nt Bristol. He was a fluent, rapid, 
and impressive speaker, and was liberal, but not 
heterodox in his religious views. In consequence of 
a disagreement with liis colleague, lie went in 1790 
to Cambridge, where, by his elaborate composition 
nnd vivid eloquence, he rose to the highest rank of 
British orators. He is not less distinguished for his 
writings nnd published discourses, than ns a pulpit 
orator. His Apology for the Freedom of the Press, 
1793, nnd sermon on Modern Infidelity, extended 
his reputation. In 1S0G, he settled in Leicester; 
married in ISOS, after a whimsical courtship; 
returned to Bristol in 1S25, and died February 21, 
1831. He was an indefatigable student, learning 
Itahau at GO, that he might enjoy Dante, and full of 
wit, fun, anil a spontaneous eloquence, so that tho 
style of liis improvisations was superior to that of 
his writings. Nearly all his life he suffered the 
tortures of an obscure disease of the spine; he 
had at times attacks of insanity, aud liis death was 
preceded by great agony, caused by a large calculus 
in ono of his kidneys; yet few men have per- 
formed more intellectual labour. A complete edition 
of bis works, with a memoir by Dr 0. Gregory, and 
Observations on his Character as a Preacher by 
John Forster, yvas published at London, in G vols., 
1831—1833; 11th edition, 1S53. 

HALL, Mbs Ansa Maria, an eminent novelist, 
the daughter of a gentleman named Fielding, who 
died when she was very young, was bom in Dublin 
in 1802. In her 15th year she left Ireland with her 
mother, and went to reside in London, where her 
education was completed. In 1824 she married Mr 
S. C. Hall, a gentleman well known for his works 
connected with the fine arts, and was thus led to 
become an authoress. Her first work, Sketches of 
Irish Character, published in 1828, at once estab- 
lished her reputation. In 1832 she brought out 
her first novel, The Bucanecr, a story of the 
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time of the Commonwealth, in which Cromwell’s 
character is vindicated. Her other works rapidly 
followed — Talcs of Woman's Trials, in 1834; The 
Outlaw, a novel of the reign of James II., in 
1S35 ; The French Refugee, a drama, which in 
1S3G was acted for about fifty nights at the St 
James’s Theatre, ‘ London ; Uncle Horace, 3 vols. 
1S37 ; Lights and Shadows of Irish Character, 
1S3S ; Marian, or a Young Maid's Trials, 1S39 ; 
The Whitehoy, 1845, &c. Her Stories of the Irhh 
Peasantry appeared originally in Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, and were afterwards published 
in a collected form. She is also the authoress of 
a graceful fairy talc of love, Midsummer Eve, 
originally contributed to the Art Journal, and of a 
pleasant illustrated series of descriptive sketches, 
mserted in the same publication, and subsequently 
published separately under the title of Pilgrimages 
to English Shrines. The last two, with some others 
of her writings, have been translated into German. 
Besides assisting her husband in his illustrated 
work on Ireland, &c., she has furnished numerous 
contributions to the periodicals of the day, and 
written various books for the young. Of these, 
Uncle Sam’s Money-box is one of the best. 

HALL, tlic large principal apartment of the 
castles and dwelling-houses of the middle ages. 
The hall is of very ancient origin. The earliest 


Saxon buildings we have any record of are the 
palaces, of the kings, and these seem to have 
consisted of one large hall, in which the king, his 
courtiers or ‘hearth-men,’ and all his retainers 
dwelt together, eating at the same table, and sitting 
round the same fire ; and one other chamber, in 
which the king and his hearth-men slept, while 
his retainers slept in the hall. The Normans built 
their houses on the same plan — with the hall and 
one Solar (q.v.) or sleeping apartment. The same 
arrangement prevailed, with slight modifications, 
during the 12th and 13th centuries. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries, when the country was more 
settled and prosperous, and manners more refined, 
more numerous apartments became necessary. The 
hall, however, still retained its place as the chief 
apartment. In it the king or the lord of the manor 
gave audience, administered justice, received and 
entertained his retainers and guests, and performed 
all the public acts of feudal life. 

At one end of the hall was a raised platform or 
dais, on which the table of the lord of the manor 
was placed, and where his more honoured guests 
sat along with him. The retainers sat at a table 
which ran along the lower part of the hall. This 
part was not always in the cleanest and sweetest 
condition, and hence it received the name of ‘the 
marsh.’ 



The ball partook of the style of architecture 
prevailing at tho time when it was built, and being 
a largo and important apartment, was generally 
ornamental in its character. The roofs especially 
were very carefully and elegantly constructed, ns 
many still remaining shew. The hall of the Icing’s 
palace, now called ‘Westminster Hall,’ built by 
William Itufus, and'restored by Kichard II., is the 


finest example in England, being 300 feet long and 
100 feet broad. The great hall at Eltham, as shewn 
in the above cut, is another fine example. 

The hall was essentially a part of feudal 
architecture. When that system gave way, the 
large common halls wer abandoned. Many old 
ones, however, still remain, but their use is 
changed. 
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HALL, HALLE, and HALLEIX, are the 
canes of various places in Southern and Middle 
Germany, pos=es=ing HaU is abo a 

general name for a salt manufacture. The AVi-lsh 
and Armorican word for salt is hat, halm; hence 
it is inferred that thr-e names were bestowed by 
Celtic tribes of the Cymric division (to which the 
ancient Ganls belonged I The Gaelic for salt is 
sal-ann, agreeing thus with the Lat. sal, and the 
Ger. sal:. The Greek huh ( a ; ,-) agrees with the 
Cymric. The names Salza, Salzburg, are clearly of 
Teutonic origin. 

HALL, a small and very old town of Austria, in 
the Tyrol, is situated on the left bank of the Inn, 
which is here navigable, six miles cast of Innsbruck. 
Its parish church, built in 1271, with a monument 
that marks the grave of Spechbaeher, the bravest 
and most skilful leader of the Tyrolese in their 
struggle for independence ; its gymnasium, its 
Franciscan convent, and its .1/ unz/hunn, are the chief 
buildings. About nine miles north of the town is 
the Salzberg, with salt-mmes, from which salt in the 
form of brine is conveyed to the pans of H. in 
wooden pipes. Although the demand is not «o great 
as formerly, upwards of 300,000 ewts. of salt are 
still produced here. H. has also manufactures of 
sal-ammoniac and chemicals. Pop (lSli'.)l 5022. 

HALL, or SAVABUCH-HALL. an old and 
picturesque town in the kingdom ot Wurtcmberg, 
is very beautifully situaK d m the deep valley of 
the ICocher, 33 miles north-east of Stuttgart. It is 
surrounded by a ditch and bv high walls surmounted 
with towers. Like other places in whose names the ! 
word Hall or Salz oceuri. H. has considerable salt- I 


J procured for their author tie' enviable reputation of 
1 having opened up a new and great field of author- 
1 ship, and laboured in it with a success that as yet 
has not been equalled by another. The ir wonderful 
impartiality and veracity are a rebuke to nrdinarv 
historians ; and it provokes a smile to read, at this 
distance of time, the strictures of Southey on the 
acrimony, the arrogance, the injustice, and" the ill- 
temper of their author ; for England never produced 
a man who loved truth more disinterestedly than 
Hallam. H., while yet a young man, was held in 
the highest estimation among the literary men of 
his time, both in London and Edinburgh. During 
the greater portion of his long life, however, he lived 
in London in privacy, devoting himself to linguistic 
and historical studies. In politics, he was a Whig ; 
hut for the conflicts of parties he was unsuited by 
Ills candour and general temperament, and took no 
! part in them, but he displayed a genuine interest 
in all questions of social improvement, and acted 
with the Wilberforce party for the abolition of 
slavery, ns well as in other humane schemes, and 
was one of the original promoters of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. H. had two 
sons, both of great promise, and both prematurely 
cut off; the elder, Arthur Henry, who died in 
1S33, was the friend of Alfred Tennyson the 
laureate, and is the subject of In Memorinm. Of 
this son, H. wrote a touching memoir. H. died 
Jan. 1S39. He was a Fellow of the Eoyal and many 
other societies, and a trustee of the British Museum. 

HALLAMSHIRE, a district in the West Hiding 
of Yorkshire (q. v.). 

HALLE, Ciiaiu.es. See Serf., Vol. X. 


works, which, together with those of Wilhelmsgluek, 
produce annually nearly SI*, 000 cwts. There are 
also tan-works, smp-uoiks, and manufactures of 
cotton goods and bi|Outene. l’op. (1671) 7793. 

H. at a very early period was the seat of a mint, 
and the coins first struck here were called Heller 
(Hiiller). The town belonged first to the Counts of 
AVestheim, then later to the Knights Templar. In 
the I3th c. it became a free imperial town, and such 
it remained till 1802, when, with its territory of 126 
square miles (pop. 16,000), it was added to the 
kingdom of AVurtemberg. 

HA'LLA, or HALA, a town of Hindustan, in 
the country of Scindc, is situated on the left bank of 
the Lower Indus, 33 miles north of Hyderabad. 
Manufactures of caps, superior coloured earthen- 
wares, and lacquered work, are extensively carried 
on here. Pop. 11,000, the most of whom are manu- 
facturers. H. is said to be the most ancient city of 
Scindc. 

HALLAM, Hent-y, philosophic historian and 
critic, son of the Dean of Bristol, was bora at 
AVindsor in 1777, and educated at Eton and Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. 
He was first known by bis writings m periodicals, 
especially by contributing to the Edinburgh Review 
during its early years ; afterwards, he was distin- 
guished among the literary men of Europe for his 
extensive and profound learning, powers of gene- 
ralisation, taste, judgment, and conscientiousness, 
exhibited in a succession of great works : View of 
the i State of Europe during the Middle Ages (2 vols. 
4to, 1S18) ; The Constitutional History of England 
from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II. (2 vols. 4to, 1S27) ; and Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 10th, and Vilh 
Centuries (4 vols. Svo, 1S37— 1839), and a volume of 
supplementary notes to his History of the Middle 
Ages (1848). All these works have gone through 
several editions, and been translated into the lan- 
guages of the leading European nations. They have ' 


i HA'LLE, or HALLEIX, a town of Austria, in 
tho duchy of Salzburg, and 10 miles south of the 
town of that name, is situated on the right bank 
, of tlic river Salza, and is noted for its extensive 
salt-works and saline baths. Pop. (1SG9) 3C14. It 
has also important cotton and needle and button 
factories. The Durrenberg, a mountain 23SS feet 
1 above tlie level of the sea, from which the brine is 
obtained, has 34 shafts or rooms, from which the 
I salt is conveyed in large wooden troughs to tlie 
. works within the town. The annual produce 
I amounts to about 400,000 cwts. Good rock-salt is 
j also obtained from Diirrcnbcrg. 

| HALLE, a city of Prussian Saxony, in tho 
district of Merseburg, known as II. an dcr Saale, to 
distinguish it from other places of the same name, 
is situated on the right bank of the Saale, and on 
several small islands of the river, 10 miles north 
of the city of Meresburg, and consists of H. proper, 
with its five suburbs, and the governmental town- 
1 ships of Glaucha and Ncumarkt. It is chiefly cele- 
brated for its university, which was founded in 1094 
by Frederick L, king of Prussia ; and after having 
been suppressed by Napoleon when it bad attained 
the summit of its fame, was re-established in ISIS, 
and incorporated with the university of AYittenbcrg, 
which had been dissolved during the war. From 
its earliest foundation, this institution has been 
regarded as the chief scat of the pietistic school of 
theology. The roll of its professors shews, how- 
ever, a long array of names distinguished in every 
faculty ; and, in addition to its theological seminary, 
it has an academj r of tho physical sciences, an 
observatory, a medical school supplied with surgical 
wards, an anatomical theatre, and botanical garden ; 
and a library containing 100,000 volumes, and various 
scientific collections. The endowments for tlie pro- 
fessors and other teachers are liberal. The attend- 
ance in 1S73 amounted to 1073 students, many more 
than for several years previous. The Tranche Insti- 
tution is ono of the most important establishments 
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of tlie place. Sec Francke. The red tower on 
the market-place, the town-hall, and the remains 
of the Moritzburg, the ancient residence of the 
archbishops of Magdeburg, are all interesting to 
the antiquary. H. is amply provided with bene- 
volent and educational establishments for the poor, 
and has a well-conducted institution for the blind, 
deaf and dumb, and insane, with free schools for 
both sexes ; and as the chief town of a district, is 
the seat of various government offices and courts 
of jurisdiction. H. has manufactories of woollen 
and linen fabrics, gloves, buttons, hardware, and 
starch; but its most important industrial product 
is salt, obtained from the brine-springs within and 
near the town, whioh have been worked from a 
very early period, and still 30 eld between 200,000 
and 300,000 cwts. annually. Those nothin the 
town are worked by a private company, while the 
suburban works are held by government. The men 
employed at the salt-springs, and known as the 
‘Hallores,’ are a distinct race, supposed by' some 
to bo of Wendisli, and by others of Celtic descent, 
who retain the peculiar habits of their forefathers. 
Pop. (1S50) 3S,200; (1871) 52,039. 

The origin of H. dates back to the earliest periods 
of the Germanic empire, when it formed an appanage 
of the Archbishops of Magdeburg, against whom 
the citizens frequently waged successful war in the 
middle ages, during which period the city was at 
the height of its prosperity 1 . As the point of union 
between various important lines of radway, and in 
consequence of the improved means of water-com- 
munication between the Saale and Elbe, H. has of 
late years been making rapid advance in commerce 
and home industry. 

HALLECK, Fitz-GreeN'E. See Surp., Vol. X. 

HALLECK, Henry Wager, an American 
general, born in 181G, at AVcstcrnville, in the state 
of How York. He entered Westpoint Military 
Academy in 1835, graduated in 1839, and for about 
a year acted as Assistant Professor of Engineering. 
During the Mexican war, be served on the lower 
coast of California, and, for his gallant services, was 
breveted captain in 1S47. From 1847 to 1849, he 
was Secretary of State for California, under the 
military government of Kearney, Mason, and Riley ; 
and in 1849 was a memberof the convention to form 
and draft the state constitution of that province. 
He became captain of engineers in 1853, left the 
service in 1854, and for some time practised law in 
San.Francisco. On the outbreak of the civil war, 
he joined the Northern army in 18G1 as major- 
general, and in November of the same year was 
appointed Commander of the Department of the 
West. In 1802, he became general-in-cliief, resign- 
ing in 18G4, and becoming Chief of the Staff. As a 
general, I10 was able and successful. He died in Jan. 
1872. He wrote Elements of Military Art and Sci- 
ence (1840), Mining Laws of Spain and Mexico, &c. 

HALLELU'IAH (Heb. Praise ye the Lord), one 
of the forms of doxology used in the ancient church, 
derived from the Old Testament, and retained, eveD 
in the Greek and Latin liturgies, in the original 
Hebrew. The singing of the doxology in this form 
dates from the very earliest times ; hut considerable 
diversity has prevailed in different churches and at 
different periods as to the time of using it. In 
general it may be said that, being in its own nature 
a canticle of glpdness and triumph, it was not used 
in the penitential seasons, nor in services set apart 
for occasions of sorrow or humiliation. In the 
time of St Augustine, the African Church used the 
Halleluiah only from the feast of Easter to that 
of Pentecost. In other churches, it was found in 
most of the services throughout the year, with the 


fexception of the seasons of Lent and Advent and 
the vigils of the principal festivals. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Halleluiah is introduced 
both into the mass and into the- several hours 
of the public office, but it is discontinued from 
Septuagesima Sunday until Easter; and on the 
contraiy, during the interval between Easter and 
Pentecost, it is introduced more frequently into the 
services and m circumstances of greater solemnity. 
It is always omitted in the sendees for the dead, 
and on the ember days, at the quarter tense, and 
on the principal vigils. In the Church of England, 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI.- retained the 
Halleluiah in the original Hebrew. In the present 
Prayer-book, although retained, it is found not in 
the Hebrew, but m its English equivalent, Praise 
ye the Lord. See Bintenm’s jDenkunirdigkeilen der 
Christ. Kathol. Kirche. 

HALLER, Alrreciit vox, an eminent physi- 
ologist, was born at Bern, October 170S, and died 
in that city, December 1777- In early life, he was 
feeble and dehcato, being affected with rickets, a 
disease which is not unfrequently accompanied with 
considerable intellectual precocity'. His father, 
Nicholas Emmanuel von Haller, who was an advo- 
cate, and had the reputation of being an able 
lawyer, intended him for the church ; but his own 
inclinations being in favour of medicine, he pro- 
reeded 111 1723 (two years after his father’s death) 
to the university' of Tubingen, where he became 
the pupil of the well-known anatomist Dnvernoy. 
In 1725, he removed to Leyden, where he attended 
with much advantage the lectures of Boorliaavo and 
of Allnnus, and obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1727. He then visited London, where 
he made the acquaintance of Sloane, Douglas, and 
Cheselden ; whence he proceeded to Oxford, and 
afterwards to Paris, where for six months he studied 
anatomy' and botany under Winslow and De Jussieu; 
but one of his neighbours, who was annoyed by 
his dissections, having threatened to denounce him 
to the police, be made a rapid retreat to Basel, 
where he became the pupil of John Bernoulli, the 
celebrated mathematician. After seven years’ study 
m these different seats of learning, he returned, in 
Ins 22d year, to bis native city, and commenced 
practice as a physician. The professor of anatomy, 
Meig, having fallen ill, H. undertook the duties 
of Ins class ; he likewise devoted much of his 
time about this period to the botany of tlie Alps ; 
and also published a celebrated descriptive poem, 
entitled Pie Alpen (The Alps). In 1735, he was 
appointed physician to the hospital, and shortly 
afterwards, principal librarian and curator of the 
cabinet of medals ; but these offices he did not hold 
long, for in 173G, George II. wishing to establish 
a university at Gottingen, oflered him the profes- 
sorship of medicine, anatomy, botany, and surgery, 
whioh, after some hesitation, he accepted. From 
this time, he gave up the practice of his profession, 
and for the next 18 years devoted himself wholly to 
teaching and to 01 iginal research. He took an active 
part in the formation of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Gottingen ; and the memoirs of the society, 
which appeared under the title of Commentarii 
Socie'atis Peg ire Seicntiorum Gollingcnsis, contain 
many of his papers. During the period that he 
held the professorship — viz., from 173G to 1753 — he 
composed and published 8G works on medical 
subjects, chiefly on physiology and botany ; and it 
is recorded that he contributed upwards of 12,000 
notices or reviews of books to the GOtlingiscJie 
gelehrte Anzeigcn, a monthly periodical work, of 
which he was editor, r n 1753, in consequence of 
disputes with his colle.'gucs, and probably in part 
from the delicate state of his health, he resigned 
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his clmir, and returned to his native town, where 
ho subsequently held several important and honour- 
able offices. Ho still, however, retained his position 
as president of the Koyal Academy of Sciences, 
and other more substantial distinctions, such as a 
retiring allowance, &c. It was after bis retirement 
from Gottingen that some of his most important 
writings were published, amongst which must bo 
especially mentioned liia £lcmtnta. Pbjsioloyias Cor- 
poris Ilumani (Lausanne, S vols. 4to, 1757 — 17GG) 
— by far tho most important of his works — and 
his four Bibliotheca-, or critical catalogues of worlia 
on botany, surgery, anatomy, and medicine. Tho 
increasing maladies of his later days did not distract 
his mind from tho study of his favourito subjects. 
Ho recorded all the symptoms of his last illness — a 
combination of goutrauu disease of tho bladder — 
• and tho gradual cessation of liis vital functions ; and 
his last words, addressed to his physician, wore: 
* My friend, tho pulso has ceased to beat’ 

H.’s ciuuieuco as a man of scicnco was duly 
recognised cvcu iu his own lifetime. In 1739, ho was 
appointed physician to tho king of Groat Britain; he 
was ennobled by tho emperor of Germany in 17-1S ; 
tho universities of Berlin, Oxford, and Utrecht in 
vain endeavoured to obtain him as their professor ; 
and ho was an honorary member of all tho scien- 
tific societies of Europe. His name is especially 
connected with tho doctrine of muscular irrit- 
ability, which is noticed in tho article Muscle 
and Muscular Tissue ; and if ho made but few 
positive additions to our knowledge, his teaching 
and writings impressed a new aspect on physiology 
— a science of which ho has deservedly been termed 
‘Tho Father.' But, avliilo his u.anio is indelibly 
recorded iu the annals of science, his reputation in 
his own country as a poet probably exceeds his 
fame as an anatomist and physiologist, Die PlcjUche 
Gedichtc (Elegiac l’ocms), kc. being still frequently 
republished in Germany. 

HALLEY, Edmund, a celebrated astronomer and 
mathematician, sou of a Loudon soap-boiler, horn at 
Haggerston, near Loudon, iu 1050, educated at St 
Paul's School, and afterwards at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, which ho entered in 1G73. Ho early became 
an experimenter in physigs— before leaving sclufol, 
ho had made observations on tho variation of tho 
needle. Iu 1G7G, he published a paper ( Philo- 
sophical Transactions) on the orbits of tho prin- 
cipal planets ; also observations on a spot on tho 
sun, from which ho inferred its rotation round its 
axis. In November of tho same year ho went to St 
Helena, where for two years ho applied himself to 
tho formation of a cataloguo of the stars in the 
southern hemisphere, which ho published iu 1079 
( Catalogs! s Stellarum Auslralium). On his return, 
ho was chosen a Fellow of tho lloyal Society, and 
deputed by that body to go to Dnurig to settle a 
controversy between Hooke aud Ilclvetius respect- 
ing tho proper glasses for astronomical observations. 
In 1GS0, he mado tho tour of Europe, during which 
ho made observations with Cassini at Paris on tho 
great comet which goes by his name, and tho return 
of .which ho predicted. Ilia observations on this 
comet formed part of tho foundation of Newton’s 
calculation of a comet’s orbit If. returned to Eng- 
land in 10S1, and iu IGS.'i published ( Phil Tram.) 
his theory of the Variation of tho Magnet Tho 
next year, ho made tho acquaintance of Newton 
— tho occasion being his desire for a test of a con- 
jecture which he had mado that tho centripetal force 
in tho solar system wa3 one varying inversely as 
tho square of tho distance. Ho found that Nowton 
had anticipated him, both in conjecturing and in 
demonstrating this fact. For an account of H.’s 
connection with tho publication of tho Principia, 

SOI 


see Newton. In 1G8G, H. published an account of 
tho trade-winds and monsoons on seas near and. 
between tho tropics, which he followed by some 
other cbemico-meteorological papers. In IG92, he 
published his hypothesis relative to the change in 
tho Variations of the Needle, to test tho truth of 
which, by obtaining measures of tho variations in 
different parts of tho world, ho -was sent in 1098 in 
command of a ship to tho western ocean ; hut his 
crow mutinied, and he was obliged to return. Tho 
next year, however, ho sailed again on tho same 
expedition, and tho result of his observations was 
given to tho world in a general chart, for which he 
was rewarded by tho rank of captain in the navy with 
half-pay for life. Soon after, ho made a chart of tho 
tides in tho Channel, and surveyed tho coast of 
Dalmatia for tho emperor of Austria. On the death 
of Dr Wallis in 1703, ho was appointed Saviliian 
professor of geometry at Oxford. In 1705 ho 
published his researches on the orbits of tho comets. 
In 1713, on the death of Sir Hans Sloane, ho becamo 
secretary of the Iloyal Society; in 171G ho mado 
valuable experiments with tho diving-bell, which 
were afterwards published; and in 1720, after the 
death of Flamsteed, he becamo astronomer-royal, and 
continued without assistance to conduct tho opera- 
tions at tho Observatory with unremitting energy. 
In this office, anil engaged especially in studying 
tho moon's motions, ho passed tho rest of his life. 
In 1729 he wns chosen a foreign member of tho 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. Ho died at Grcenwiph, 
l-fth January 17-12, SG years old. H. had married, 
in 1GSG, a daughter of Mr Tookc, auditor of .Ex- 
chequer, by whom ho had several children. Besides 
tho writings mentioned, H. wrote many others. 
His Tubulin Aslronomicic did not appear till 17*19. 
Among his principal discoveries may be mentioned 
that of tho long inequality of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and that of tho slow acceleration of tho moon’s mean 
motion, lie has tho honour of having been the first 
who predicted tlie return of a comet, and also of 
having recommended the observation of tlio transits 
of Venus with a view to determining tho sun’s 
parallax — a method of .ascertaining tlio parallax 
first suggested by Jnmes Gregory. 

HALLEY’S COMET. Seo Comet. 

HA'LLOWKLL, a city in Maine, United States, 
on tho river Kennebec, 2 miles south of Augusta. 
It has a town-hall, G churches, 3 hanks, 1 newspaper 
office, a cotton-factory, kc. It is best known abroad, 
from the fine quality of granito in the neighbour- 
hood. Steam-boats aud vessels of nino feet draught 
can load. Top. in 1S70, 3007. 

HALLOW-EVEN, or HALLOWEEN, the naroo 
popularly given to tho eve or vigil of All Hallows, 
or festival of All Saints, which being tho 1st of 
November, Halloween is the evening of tho 31st of 
October. In England, it was long customary to 
crack nuts, duck for apples in a tub of water, and 
perform other liannlcss fireside revelries. Wliilo 
the same thing can be said of Scotland, tho Hal- 
loween ceremonies of that country partook more of 
a superstitious character; taking, nmong rustics, 
the form, of a charm to discover who should bo his 
or her partner for life. Of theso now almost ex- 
ploded customs, tho best summary is that contained 
in Burns’s well-known poem Halloween. Wo refer 
to Brand's Popular Antiquities for somo notice of 
old Hallow-oven practices. 

HALLUCINA'TIONS are morbid conditions 
of mind in which perception takes placo whero no 
impression has been made upon tho external organs 
of tho special senses, and where tho object is believed 
to bo real and existing. A picture is presented to 
tho imagination when no ray of light has fallen 
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upon the eye; a voice is heard when all aronnd 
is silent ; a pleasant smell fills the nostril when 
neither flowers nor feast give forth their fragrance. 
De'usions, on the other hand, originate at the other 
extremity of the chain of consciousness in the mind 
itself, and consist in erroneous interpretations_ of 
real sensations. A form passes across the vision, 
and it is regarded as a phantom, or a demon, or 
what is not and cannot be ; a voice may address 
the listener in accents of tenderness and friendship, 
which before they reach the mind have assumed 
the shape of insults and calumnies; and the fresh 
odour of a rose may suggest notions of poison and 
pollution. But hallucinations may involve internal 
experiences as well as the reports from the outer 
world ; nor is it invariably possible or necessary to 
distinguish hallucinations from delusions. There 
is a composite state in which the external impres- 
sion is imaginary, and the interpretation from such 
an impression, had it been real, is erroneous. A 
clock is heard, by a patient to strike where not 
a sound is audible by others, and the chime is 
held to he the announcement of the crack of 
doom. In all these cases, the sensorium itself 
must he held to he at fault, whether the nerves 
of seeing, hearing, &c., be structurally affected or 
not. These phenomena are observed in connection 
with all the senses, but in different proportions ; the 
frequency being perhaps in relation to the number 
of healthy sensations of which the organ is the 
natural channel, and to the degree of excitement 
and cultivation to which it is ordinarily subjected. 
According to one authority, hallucinations of hear- 
ing constitute two-thirds of the whole observed; 
but, upon a more careful analysis, the following 
tabular expression of frequency appears to he 
correct : hallucinations of hearing, 49 ; of vision, 48 ; 
of taste, S ; of touch, 3 ; of smell, 1. These condi- 
tions are detectable in all mental diseases ; but the 
proportion varies according to the form and the 
intensity of the alienation. All are more frequent 
in mania than in monomania and fatuity ; and errors 
of vision arc more numerous than those of hearing 
in mania. Lord Brougham at one time held that 
the presence of hallucinations should be elected into 
a crucial test of the existence of insanity. Practical 
men, however, demonstrate that derangement is 
not necessarily conjoined with such a symptom. 
Esquirol held that of 100 lunatics, four-fifths would 
be affected with hallucinations. Of 145 indivi- 
duals in BicOtre, Baudry found that 50 presented 
hallucinations; and the subsequent researches of 
There and Aubanel in the same hospital shewed 
122 affected out of 443 maniacs, monomaniacs, 
dements, &c. Brifcre de Boismont, Des Hallucina- 
tions (Paris, 1845) ; Aubanel and Tliore, Becherches 
Slatistiqucs faites & l’ Hospice dc BictUre; Michfa, 
Hu Dclire des Sensations (Paris, 1848). 

Hallucinations of Sane Men .— In a great majority 
of cases, hallucinations can readily be traced to 
mental alienation, which is cognizable by other 
signs, or to conditions of the nervous system, which 
impair or pervert without overthrowing the mind ; 
or to general constitutional states, or positive 
diseases, such as in the case of Nicolai, which 
involve disturbance of tbe functions of the external 
senses. There is, however, a class of phenomena 
which cannot he included under any of these 
categories ; where objects appear ;' voices tempt, 
threaten, soothe, or where a series of impressions 
are received by the mind, without any corresponding 
sensation ; where the system is perfectly healthy, 
and where the individual affected is conscious that 
what he sees or hears is unreal. Medical experience, 
however, goes to shew that under such circum- 
stances the nerve, or some organ connected with 


the development of special sensation, or the brain 
itself, is in an abnormal or excited condition, which 
falls short of disease, not interfering with the regular 
discharge of the ordinary functions of these parts 
of the economy, and not being detectable in any 
other way, and which is sometimes compatible with 
great intelligence, and even genius. As illustrative 
of the latter proposition, and of the least morbid 
aspect of such phantasmata, it may be mentioned 
that the late Earl Grey was haunted by a gory head, 
which he could exorcise at will. Swedenborg, while 
at the head of the government, saw members of the 
heavenly hierarchy seated among the ministers at 
the council hoard, and bowed reverentially to them. 
Bernadotte encountered a woman in a red cloak in 
his rides ; and a patient has been described who was 
followed first by a cat, then by a tatterdemalion 
beggar, and then by a skeleton which never left 
him, walked side by side, joined his family circle, 
and peered through his curtains at night. Yet 
Swedenborg knew that it was not flesh and blood 
realities lie acknowledged ; the king shrunk from, 
hut repudiated the red cloak ; and the patient dis- 
believed the skeleton, and detected its true nature 
and origin. 

HALMALILLE {Benya amonilla), a tree of the 
natural order Tiliacca, closely allied to the Lime or 
Linden tree of Europe, and much resembling it, hut 
larger ; a native of Ceylon, much valued for its 
timber, which is a favourite house-building wood in 
that island, and is employed also for carts, casks, 
and all household purposes, and also for boat- 
building, as it is believed to resist the attacks of 
marine worms, and in virtue of a certain unctu- 
osity, to preserve the ironwork from rust. It is 
exported tD Madras— where, from the principal port 
of exportation, it is known as Trincomali Wood — 
and the Masula boats, which brave the formidable 
surf there, are made of it. It is a light wood. 

HA'LOGENS. This term, which is equivalent 
to ‘ salt-producers,’ is derived from the Greek word 
haU, salt, and includes a very distinct and well- 
characterised group of non-metallic elements — viz., 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, aiul fluorine, which form 
with metals compounds analogous to sea-salt. 

The following are their most important charac- 
teristics : 

1. They combine directly and at an ordinary tem- 
perature with the metals, for which they exhibit a 
very strong affinity ; and their combinations with 
the metals present those properties which pertain 
to Salts (q. v.). No elements excepting these four 
possess the property of entering into direct combin- 
ation with metals, and of thus forming salt-like 
compounds. When united with the same metal, the 
salts which the different halogens form are iso- 
morphous; thus, for example, the chloride, iodide, 
bromide, and fluoride of potassium all crystallise in 
cubes. 

2. They all have a very energetic affinity for 
hydrogen, with which they all unite in one definite 
proportion — viz., 2 volumes of the gas or vapour of 
the halogen with 2 volumes of hydrogen, the union 
occurring without change of hulk, that is to say, 
being represented by 4 volumes, and the resulting 
gaseous compound being intensely acid, and very 
soluble in water. The acids thus formed are hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, and hydrofluoric 
acids. Moreover, all these halogens (except 
fluorine) form powerful acids with five atoms of 
oxygen — viz., chloric, bromic, and iodic acids ; and 
their salts present numerous points of resemblance. 

-HA'LOID SALTS. The! t are the compounds 
formed by the union of one I f the Halogens (q. v.) 
with a metal. We may mention chloride of sodium 
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(NaCl), bromide of silver (AgBr), fluoride of calcium 
(Cal’), and iodide of potassium (KI), as examples. 

HALORAGIA'CEzE, or HALORA'GEzE, a 
natural order of exogenous plants, closely allied to 
Onagracece (q. v.). — There are about seventy known 
species, herbaceous or half-shrubby ; pretty much 
scattered over the world, but almost all aquatic, or 
growing in wet places. The stems and leaves often 
have large air-cavities. The flowers are generally 
small, and the plants insignificant in appearance. 
Nor have any of them any important uses, except 
those of the genus Trapa (q. v.). The only British 
species are the Mare’s Tail (Hippuris vulgaris) and 
the Watennilfoils (Myriophyllum). 

HA'LOS, PARHE'LIA, CORONA?, &c. It 
would not be easy even to enumerate the various 
distinct phenomena which belong to the above 
classes ; we must, therefore, be content to consider 
a few only of the principal varieties ; and, in fact, 
if the causes of these be thoroughly understood, 
those of the others present no further difficulties, 
except such as are of a purely mathematical nature. 

The first class we have to consider is very com- 
mon. When the sun or moon is partially obscured 
by a mist or cloud, the latter not being of the 
species called cirrus (see Cloud), it is almost 
invariably surrounded by coloured rings of a few 
degrees only in diameter, called Corotuc (crowns). 
Those surrounding the Min cannot ahvajs he seen 
direetty; but by reflection at the surface of still 
water, or of a glass plate blackened at the back, 
the glare of the sun-light is sulhuently diminished 
to permit the corona to be seen. This meteor 
depends on the Diffraction (q. v.) of light, caused 
by the small spheres or vesicles of water which 
compose the cloud, aud can easily he imitated 
by looking at a bright object through a piece of 
glass which has been breathed upon, or dusted 
•with Lycopodium seed. If the diffracting particles 
he all of the same size, the rings are very well 
marked ; but since they become smaller as the 
particles increase in size, ordinary fogs and clouds, 
which generally contain particles of very different 
dimensions, give a composite effect, which spoils the 
distinctness, and greatly limits the number of the 
rings. Thus, no general rule can be given for the 
number or colours of the corona;, but it may he 
observed that their diminution in diameter is a 
sign of the increase in size of the watery spheres 
which cause them, and therefore m general betokens 
approaching rain, which comes when the particles 
are no longer able, on account of their size, to float 
in the air without sensibly falling. As before men- 
tioned, this appearance is very common, and, in fact, 
we scarcely see a fragment of a cloud near the sun 
which does not give traces of colour, depending on 
the average size of the particles of which it con- 
sists, and its angular distance from the sun. 

A different form of corona is sometimes seen to 
surround the shadow of the spectator’s head, when 
cast by the sun on a bank of fog — in this case it is 
sometimes called a glory. To this class belong the 
colours generally seeu about the famous ‘ Spectre 
of the Brocken.’ See Brocken. The same appear- 
ances are very frequently seen round the shadow 
of the spectator when thrown on muddy water, or 
water carrying numerous small particles of sand. 
The optical explanation, founded mainly upon reflec- 
tion and interference, is complete, but not suited 
to our pages. 

So far the phenomena depend merely on the 
cloud or fog consisting of small particles; nothing 
has yet been said about the shape of the particles. 
Spherical drops of water produce Rainbows (q. v.), 
and upon the vesicular form that moisture often 
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assumes in the air, probably depend the blue of the 
sky and the gorgeous tints of sunrise and sunset. 
But halos (Gr.) aud parhelia (Gr. false or mock 
suns) depend upon the presence in the air of innu- 
merable crystals of ice, generally forming a liiflit 
cirrus cloud. "We cannot enter upon a complete 
explanation of these phenomena, but we shall give 
a general idea of their origin, referring the student 
who wishes a thorough knowledge of the subject 
to a memoir by Bravais ( Journal de VEcole Polytech- 
nigue, xviii.), -who has himself repeatedly witnessed 
and carefully measured the various appearances in 
question. 

The theory of halos was first roughly attempted 
by Huyghens ; but although his explanations are in 
the main correct (at all events, as regards the very 
simplest of the appearances), they are based on the 
utterly inad m issible supposition, that the halo-pro- 
ducing clouds are formed of cylinders of water, each 
having an opaque, frozen nucleus. It will he seen 
that the results of this supposition agree with those 
of the correct one in a few cases only. Further 
progress was impossible until the crystalline form 
and the refractive index of iee were observed. Both 
of these observations are of great difficulty ; hut 
they have been carried out by w ollaston and others 
with considerable accuracy. After Huyghens, 
, Mariotte, admitting the crystalline form of ice- 
particles, made some great steps in advance, and 
I much of what ho left unexplained was successfully 
| supplied by Young, aud after him by Kaemtz. 
i The most complete and systematic explanation of 
I the whole subject, however, is that of Bravais, 
■ alre-ffy referred to. There, references are given to 
nearly all the accurately recorded observations of 
halos and parhelia — the great mass of which, of 
course, are due to arctic voyagers, especially Scoresby 
aud Parry. 

Water_ crystallises in the form of regular hexa- 
gonal prisms, sometimes with plane ends perpen- 
dicular to the sides (as iu fig. 1), sometimes with 
hexagonal pyramids as terminals (fig. 2). There is 
also an immense variety of much more complex 
forms ; but upon tho simpler and more common 
ones already mentioned, 
depend the ordinary eases 
of the phenomena we are 
about to describe. Now, 
if we consider any two 
non-parallel faces of one 
of the above crystals, it 
is clear that their com- 
bination must act as 
a prism, decomposing 
white light, which passes 
through them, into its 
constituent colours. Every such crystal, then, 
placed somewhere near the line joining the eye 
and sun, must in general send to the former some 
definitely coloured ray from each effective pair of 
surfaces. The refractive index, however, of ice is 
such that no ray can pass through a prism of it 
whose angle is greater than about 99 -5; and we 
are therefore limited to pairs of faces whose inclina- 
tion is not superior to this. The most important 
pairs are two alternate faces of the prism (fig. 1), 
where the inclination is G0% and a face nuth a 
terminal plane (fig. I), the angle being 90°. 

Halo of 22° Radius . — We may now suppose 
prisms of ice, with refracting angles of G0°, to he 
distributed (with every possible position of their 
axes) nearly between the sun and the spectator, and 
it is evident that the appearances produced must 
be symmetrical with regard to the line joining the 
eye and sun, and must therefore consist of coloured 
circles with the sun as centre. To attain a more 
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exact idea of tlie nature of tliese circles, suppose 
that we are dealing with light of one colour only (say 
red). Now (see Piiism), il a beam of homogeneous 
light falls on a prism, it is refracted without separa- 
tion. If the prism be turned gradually and uni- 
formly about its axis, the refracted ray also turns, 
but not uniformly — at first rapidly, then slower, 
till it reaches a point at which it appears to be 
stationary for a little; then, on further turning the 
prism, the refracted ray retrogrades , at first slowly, 
then faster. There is therefore a position of the 
prism, called that of minimum deviation , for which 
a slight alteration of the prism produces none in the 
direction of the refracted ray. Hence, as we have 
supposed prisms to be in the cloud in every possible 
position, those which are near the position of 
minim um deviation will conspire to refract light in 
the same direction, and their effects will be added. 
All the others will cause a greater deviation of the 
light, but few will conspire to send the light in any 
given direction. The appearance will therefore be 
a bright circle of red light surrounding the sun as 
centre, its angular radius being the angle of 
minimum deviation, which, for a prism of ice of G0° 
angle, is about 21” 50'. Inside this circle there 
wifi be no light ; outside, a feeble illumination only, 
becoming fainter as we go further from the sun. 
AVith orange light alone, there would be a somewhat 
larger circle, and so on. Hence, when white light 
falls on such a system, the effect is a circular halo, 
dark within, red on its inner edge, and with a 
mixture of more or less of the colours of the 
spectrum from inside outwards ; so that, like the 
rainbow, which it much resembles, it differs from 
the ordinary Spectrum (q. v.). 

If we consider next the light reflected from the 
surfaces of the prisms, this null be while, and 
diffused with approximate uniformity all about the 
sun. 

But the prisms of fig. 1 arc not likely to be 
suspended in the air in all positions alike. If the 
prism bo long and fine, it will have a tendency to 
fall end foremost, i. o., with its axis vertical, or (it 
may be) horizontal. If it be a flat hexagonal cake 
(a frequent form of snow), it will tend iu the main 
to fall edgeways, so that, in addition to the halo 
which depends upon the ice-crystals having every 
possible position, there are distinct phenomena 
depending on an excess of the crystals having their 
axes vertical or horizontal. If we consider the sun 
as just rising or setting, it is plain that the right 
and left hand portions of the halo will be much 
more strongly marked than the others, as these 
parts are formed by crystals whose axes are ver- 
tical, and which form the majority. There are 
therefore to right and left of the sun, and on the 
halo, bright-coloured images of the sun, which are 
called parhelia, or mock-suns. 

It is perhaps a little more difficult to explain 
to the non-mathematical reader the formation of 
parhelia when the sun is not on the horizon, and to 
shew why they then separate from the halo, and are 
formed externally to it, still, however, at the same 
altitude as the sun. Wo may, however, make the 
attempt as follows : Suppose an indefinitely, long 
vertical prism ; rays of sunlight falling on this are 
separated, as before, but if tne sun be not on the 
horizon, they no longer fall on the prism perpendi- 
cularly to its edge. Optics, however, shews us that 
for this oblique incidence also there is a position 
of minimum deviation, and therefore one angular 
distance from the sun at which the effects of a great 
number of prisms conspire, while far fewer conspire 
at any other angle. It is also shewn that this 
minimum angle is greater as the incidence is more 
oblique. Also the inclination of the incident and 


refracted rays to the edge of a prism is always the 
same, however the ray may fall. Hence, as the 
edges of the prisms in question are vertical, the 
refracted rays appear to come from a point at 
the same altitude as the sun, and, by what was 
remarked above, further from the sun as the sun is 
higher. Hence the formation of the parhelia con- 
sisting of two coloured images of the sun, at the 
same altitude as that body, and further beyond 
the halo as the sun is higher. Accurate measure- 
ments of their distance from the sun for different 
altitudes have been found to accord exactly with 
the results of calculation from the optical data. See 
BP (fig. 3). 

The light reflected from the surfaces of the vertical 
prisms, of course appears to come from an image of 
the sun in a vertical mirror, which, by optical laws, 
must have the same altitude as the sun itself. 
Such images then form a white horizontal small 
circle, passing through the sun and the parhelia. 
This is often observed, and helps to corroborate the 
above theory of the coloured appearances. See the 
dotted line PSP (fig. 3). 

The light reflected from the horizontal terminals 
of these prisms must evidently produce a single 
white image of the sun, as much below the horizon 
as lie is above it, and vice versa,. This appearance is 
also common enough. 

Tangent -Ires to the Halo of 22°. — We have seen 
that in many cases the prisms of ice are so short as 
to be hexagonal plates. Their natural position in 
falling will be edge foremost, or there will be a 
multitude of snow-crystals whose axes are nearly 
horizontal, but of course arranged in all directions 
in the horizontal plane. Let us consider first all 
those whose axes are perpendicular to the line 
joining the spectator with the sun ; these evidently 
(by an explanation similar to that of the parhelia 
given above) form parhelia on the halo at its upper 
and lower points. Another set, whose axes are also 
nearly horizontal and parallel, but slightly inclined 
to the former, will form parhelia to one or other 
side of the vertical plane passing through the sun, 
and on account of the obliquity of the incidence, the 
angle of deviation is increased, and these are outside 
the halo. They are further to the right or left 
of the sun’s vertical plane, and further outside the 
halo as the crystals are more and more turned 
iu their horizontal plane. The complete result is 
a brightly coloured pair of arcs, which touch the 
halo at its upper and lower points, and lie completely 
outside. For certain elevations of the sun, these 
combine, forming a curve like an ellipse, whoso 
centre is the sun, whose larger axis is horizontal, and 
which touches the halo externally at its upper and 
lower points. 

Halo of 4G°. — This depends upon the right-angled 
prisms, formed by combining a terminal plane with 
one of the faces of the hexagonal prism ; and with 
the single exception of a different refracting angle, 
and its consequent greater dimensions, its explana- 
tion and its appearance are the same as those of the 
halo of 22°. 

Perhaps the most magnificent, both for brightness 
and separation of colours, of all the halos, is the 
coloured arc which touches the halo of 4G J at its 
upper point. This depends entirely upon the refrac- 
tion of light through tko upper edges of prisms 
similar to fig. 1, and whose axes are vertical. It is 
therefore due to the same cause as the parhelia of 
the halo of 22° ; and it is a remarkable proof of the 
truth of this, that there is hut one instance recorded 
in which the former appeared without the latter ; 
and its absence was then ei sily accounted for by 
there being no cloud of ice-c/ystals near enough the 
sun to produce the parhelia. See fig. 3. 
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There are also sometimes seen 'brightly coloured 
arcs touching one on each side the lower half of the 
halo of 46°. They are explained by the right 
angles of prisms whose axes are horizontal. Again, 
a parhelion being itself a source of light, sometimes 
very intense, may have its surrounding halos of 22°, 
&c. All phenomena of the latter class are termed 
secondary. They are in general, as might be expected, 
much fainter than the primary ones, but in favour- 
able circumstances have been distinctly observed. 

In addition to our very imperfect sketch of the 
results of the prisms of 60° and 90°, we might con- 
sider shortly those due to various combinations of 
planes of the hexagonal pyramid (fig. 2) with each 
other, or with planes of the prism ; but the pheno- 
mena depending on these, though easily enough 
predicted mathematically, are not well suited for 
verbal explanation. 

We conclude with a rough geometrical sketch of 
a tolerably complete set of halos, observed by 



Bravais in Sweden in 1839. The marks on the 
sketch -will be sufficient to inform the reader to 
which of the classes above mentioned the various 
portions belong. 

HA'LOSCOPE, the name of a beautiful optical 
instrument invented by M. Bravais of France, for 
the exhibition of all the phenomena connected with 
halos, parhelia, &c. It consists of a vertical axis 
with a clock movement, for the purpose of giving it 
a rapid rotation ; two glass prisms, one hollow to 
contain water ; two opaque plates of glass to obscure 
one or two sides of the prisms, as required in differ- 
ent experiments ; a quadrangular prism ; and a small 
arm carrying a mirror : tins last and the three 
prisms are all adapted for mounting on the axis. To 
imitate the parhelion, the vertical axis with the 
solid glass prism is set m rapid rotation in a 
darkened chamber, with a candle ten or twelve feet 
distant, but with the llamo on the same plane as 
the rotating prism ; two sides of the prism are 
to be obscured with the movable opaque slides of 
glass. The spectator then looks horizontally at the 
revolving instrument, and sees the parhelion circle. 
Different dispositions of the apparatus produce the 
allied phenomena. 

HALSTEAD, a market-town of England, in the 
county of Essex, is agreeably situated on both banks 
of the Colne, about 43 miles north-east of London, 
and on the high-road from that city to Norwich. Its 
parish church, one of the finest in the county, is in 
the perpendicular style, with a decorated chancel. 
The chief educational institution is Lady Mary 
Ramsey’s Grammar School, with a small endowment, 
founded in 1594. The manufactures are crape, silk, 
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velvet, and paper ; brick-making and straw-plaiting 
are also carried on. Pop. (1871) 57S3. 

HA'L YARDS, the smaller ropes and tackle used 
in hoisting sails or other portions of a ship’s equip- 
ment. The signal halyards are running cords of the 
best white hemp, passing through a pulley in the 
truck at the mast-head, or gaff-point, and thence 
to the deck ; the flags when attached to them are 
rolled up, and then hoisted and expanded to the 
wind by a jerk when the proper moment arrives. 

HALYBUR.TON, Thomas, a Scotch divine, bom 
1674, died 1712. He was the author of several 
works, including Natural Religion insufficient, and 
Revealed necessary to Man's Happiness ; The Great 
Concern of Salvation; and Ten Sermons preached 
before and after the Celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
The works, especially the autobiographic memoir, 
of the ‘ Holy Halybnrton ’ were once very popular 
among the people of Scotland ; and even at the 
present day they are .greatly relished by persons of 
a serious disposition. They were published, together 
with an Essay on his Life and Writings, by Robert 
Burns, D.D. (London, 1S35). 

HAM, according to the writer of Genesis, was 
one of the three sons of Noah, and the brother of 
Shem and Japheth. The word is derived by 
Gesenius from the Hcb. JIamam, ‘ to be hot.’ His 
descendants are represented in the biblical narra- 
tive as peopling the southern regions of the earth, 
Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, 
&e. Both he and his son Mizraim appear to have 
given their name to Egypt in particular. The 
Cop+jc or native name of Egypt is Kem or Chcm, 
supposed to be the same word as Ham, and signi- 
fying both black and hot. In the hieroglyphic 
language, the name of Egypt is expressed by the. 
two letters K. M. In the Rosetta Inscription, the 
word occurs more than ten times, and is road by 
Champollion, Chmi. It is a curious, and somewhat 
perplexing circumstance, that Ham should havo 
received a name that must have been more appro- 
priate to his descendants than to himself, for we are 
not told, and there is no reason to believe, that he 
was more sun-burned or blacker than his brothers. 
In explanation of this, it is customarily urged that 
the names of Noah and his sons had ‘ prophetic 
significations ’ — an hypothesis which few feel to be 
altogether satisfactory. 

HAM, a small town and fortress of France, in 
the department of Somme, and situated on the river 
of that name, is distant 36 miles east-south-east of 
Amiens, and about 70 miles north-north-east of 
Paris. It is of ancient origin ; coins were struck 
here in the reign of Charles the Bald (840 — 877). 
The seigniory or lordship of Ham, erected into a 
duchy in 1407, was held by the families of Courcy, 
Orleans, Luxembourg, and Vendome. The town is 
chiefly noteworthy on account of its old fortress or 
castle, built by the Constable de Saint Pol in 1470, 
and now used as a state prison. Its walls are 39 
feet thick, and its principal tower is 10S feet in 
height, and the same in diameter. It is memorable 
as the place of confinement of Marbosuf, Moncey, 
and others ; and subsequently of Polignac, Chante- 
lauzc, Peyronnet, and Guernon Ranville from 1831 to 
1836; and of Louis Napoleon, the late Emperor, 
from 1S40 till 1S4G. After the coup d’£lal of 
the 2d December 1851, the republican Generals 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, Changarnier, and others 
were kept here for some time. Pop. (1872) 2674. 

HAM, properly the hind part or angle of the 
knee ; but usually applied to the cured thigh of the 
ox, sheep, or liog, more especially the last. Ham- 
curing, or, what is the same thing, bacon-curing, 
is performed in a variety of methods, each country 
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or district having its own peculiar treatment ; these, 
however, relate to minor points. The essential 
operations are as follows : The meat is first well 
rubbed with bay-salt, and either left on a bench 
that the brine may drain away, or covered up in a 
■close vessel ; after a few days it is rubbed again, this 
time with a mixture of salt and saltpetre, to which 
sugar is sometimes added, or with a mixture of salt 
and sugar alone. It is then consigned to the bench 
or tub for at least a week longer, after which it is 
generally ready for drying. Wet sailing requires, on 
the whole, about three weeks ; dry salting, a week 
longer. Mutton-bains should not be kept in pickle 
longer than 12 or 14 days. Some hams are merely 
hung up to dry without being smoked; others 
are removed to the smoking-1 louse, which consists 
of two and sometimes three stories ; the fire is 
kindled in the lowest, and the meat is hung up in 
the second and third stories, to which the smoke 
ascends through holes in the flooring. The firo is 
kept up with supplies of oak or beech chips, though 
in some districts, as in Westphalia, twigs of juniper, 
and in many parts of Groat Britain peat, arc used. 
Fir, larch, and such kinds of wood, on account of 
the unpleasant flavour they impart, are on no 
account to be used. The fire must be kept, night 
and da}-, in a smouldering state for about six weeks, 
at the end of which time, if the ham be not more 
than five or six inches deep, it is perfectly cured 
As cold weather is preferablo for this operation, it 
is chiefly carried on during winter. Many of the 
country-people in those parts of England where 
wood and peat are used for fuel, smoke hams by 
hanging them up inside largo wide chimneys, a 
method common in Westmoreland. The curing of 
beef and mutton bams is carried on chiefly in the 
north of England and Dumfriesshire in Scotland; 
that of pork-liams, on the other hand, forms a large 
and important item in the industry of various 
countries. Westphalia, in particular, is celebrated 
for the delicacy and flavour of its smoked hams. 
The efficiency of wood-smoke in preserving meat, 
is due to the presence of pyroligneous acid. See 
PvnoLiGXEOtrs Acid aud Cueasote. 

HAMADA'N, an important town of Persia, in 
the province of Irak Ajemi, is agreeably situated 
at the northern base of Mount Ehvund, ISO miles 
west-south-west of Tolieran, in lat. 34° 50' jN t ., aud 
long. 4S° 28' E. Its streets are narrow and dirty ; 
but the trade and manufactures carried on impart to 
it a lively and bustling air. It contains numerous 
caravansaries, excellent and well-furnished bazaars, 
gardens, baths, and mosques, as well as two notable 
tombs, one that of the famous Arabian philosopher 
and physician Avicenna (q. v.), which draws numer- 
ous pilgrims to the town ; and the other affirmed 
to be that of Mordcoai and Esther. During four 
months in winter, the cold here is excessive, and 
fuel with difficulty procured; throughout the rest 
of the year, however, the climate is delightful. 
Being the centre of converging routes from Bagdad, 
Erivan, Teheran, and Ispahan, it is the seat of 
a large transit trade. H. carries on extensive 
manufactures of leather; coarse carpets, woollen 
and cotton fabrics, are also made to some extent. 
Pop. variously estimated at from 10,000 to 40,000. 
Recent explorers have concluded, from historical 
evidence, and from the coins, inscriptions, and other 
remains found here, that H. occupies the site of 
the Median Ecbatana. See Ecbatana- 

HA'MADRYADS. See Ntotiis. 

HAMAMEDI'DEiE. ’ Sec Witch Hazel. 

HAMAHTT,' Jon ALU.' Gror.c, a very original 
thinker and author, who, on the title-page of some 
of his writings, called himself the ‘Magician of 
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the North,’ was horn at Konigsberg, in Prussia, 
August 27, 1/30. His early bfe was somewhat 
checkered ; and a failure to acquit himself credit- 
ably in some business with which a merchant of 
Riga bad intrusted him, induced him to abandon 
himself to dissipation, from which be was rescued 
by reading the Bible. He now devoted himself to 
the study of the ancient languages and of Oriental 
literature, and made the acquaintance of many 
eminent authors. He diod at MUnster, June 21, 
17SS. As an author, H. was little esteemed by 
iiis contemporaries, as he opposed the tendencies 
of the age, and defended the dignity of revelation 
against the attacks of the Rationalists, and was 
thus placed iu opposition to the multitude of 
scholars. His language, besides, was figurative and 
symbolical in the highest degree, and frequently 
concealed, rather than revealed the depth of his 
thinking. But his unmistakable genius, and the 
rich suggestiveness of his ideas, were appreciated 
highly by Herder, Goethe, Jacobi, Jean Paul, and 
other great men. The influence which he exercised 
upon Herder's views was very great. All his 
writings exhibit a deeply spiritual faith in the 
unseen and the eternal. Fragments of them were 
published by Cramer, under the title Sibxjllinischa 
Blatter den Jtfagxis aus Nordnx (Leip. 1810), and his 
Sammthrhc Werke, by F. Rotli (7 vols. Berlin, 1821 
— 1S25 ; an Stli voL, published by G. A. Wiener, 
Berlin, 1843, contains additions aud explanations). 
His biography was published by E. II. Childe- 
meister (Unmann's Behai xml Belt rifle n, 3 vols., 
Gotha, 1837). 

HAMBA'TO, a town of Ecuador, in South 
America, stands in lat. 1° 4' S. and long. 78° 00' W., 
at the north-east base of Chimborazo, with Coto- 
paxi, about 25 miles distant, in front. Its elevation 
above the sea is S800 feet. At tins altitude, wheat 
grows even under the equator. Though twice 
destroyed — by an eruption of ( ’otopaxi in 1098, and 
by an earthquake in 1790— H. has still a flourishing 
trade in gram, sugar, and cochineal, and contains 
about 12,000 inhabitants. 

IIA'MBURG, Tun Republic or, is the largest of 
the free cities of Germany, and is situated in lat. 
53° 32’ N., and long. 9° 58’ E., on the north bank of 
the Elbe, at its junotior with the small streams of 
the Alster and the Bille, about 75 miles from the 
German Ocean. II. was founded by Charlemagne 
in 804, but its commercial history began in the 13th 
c., when the Emperor Frederick I. granted it the 
free navigation of the Elbe from the city to the sea, 
with the right of levying a toll on foreign shipping. 
These privileges were confirmed by lus son, Otiio 
IV., who raised II. to tile rank of a free city. In 
1241, II. joined with Lubeck in the formation of the 
Hanseatic League (q. v.), anil from that time in- 
creased rapidly in wealtli and commercial import- 
ance, augmenting its territory by the purchase of 
the township of Ritzehuttel, at the mouth of the 
Elbe (where the harbour of Cnxhavcn is now situ- 
ated), and several villages and islands in the vicinity 
of the town. Under the protection of the German 
emperors, II. soon became powerful enough to 
defend itself and its commerce both by sea ana land, 
and carried on war for a considerable period against 
the Dutch and the Danes, though with varying suc- 
cess. It early embraced the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and in consequence of the vigorous adminis- 
tration of its affairs, never had an enemy within its 
walls during the stormy period of the Thirty Years’ 
War. The frequently recurring disputes with Den- 
mark ceased in 1708, when that power renounced 
all claim to any portion of ae Hamburg territory. 
The prosperity of tho city continued to increase 
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until 1799, ■when a great commercial crisis occurred, 
followed in 1800 by its occupation by tbc French, 
which, with a few interruptions, lasted till 181-1. 
During tliis period the town was strongly forti- 
fied, it being Napoleon’s intention to make H. the 
stronghold of his power in Northern Germany. 
The sufferings of the citizens were very great, and 
their losses were estimated at £10,500,000. Their 
miseries culminated in the siege which tlio French 
under Davout sustained from the Russians in the 
winter of 1S13— 18M, when 30,000 people were 
driven out of the town, many of whom perished of 
cold and hunger. In 1815, H. joined tire German 
Confederation, and enjoyed a return of its former 
prosperity until the terrible tire of 1842, by which, 
within three days, one-third of the city was de- 
stroyed, and great loss of ltfo and property took 
place. The fire was, however, not an unmixed 
evil, for advantage was taken of the opportunity 
to reconstruct that portion of the town, which 
by its broad, well-lighted, and well-drained streets, 
and fine and lofty houses, offers a striking con- 
trast to the remaining part, much of which is 
devoted to wholesale business, and intersected by 
canals communicating with each other and with the 
river, by which goods are conveyed in lighters to 
and from tho warehouses. The old ramparts have 
been converted into gardens and walks, and the 
beauty of the city is greatly increased by two large 
sheets of water formed by the \hter, and surrounded 
by good hotels and private houses, many of which 
in tho suburb of I’hh-nhorst, about two miles from 
H., are very charming 

There are several tine buildings, of which the 
exchange — where 4000 merchants and others meet 
daily — and tho picture gallery are the principal. 
Among tho churches the principal an — St Nicholas's, 
built from designs by Nr Gilbert Scott, at a cost of 
£200,000, as a memorial t>r the tiro of 1 '>42, a very 
fine Gothic building, with one of the loftiest spires 
in Europe (4S3 feet high) , St Michael's, built in tho 
ISth c., in the Renaissance stjle, ami also distin- 
guished by a lofty spue (432 feet high); and St 
Catharine’s, which is interesting from its age, being 
one of tho few churches that escaped the (he. 

II. is tho commercial emporium of Northern 
Europe, and lias recently been connected by bridges 
across the northern and soiitluin hranelns of the 
Elbo with Harbttrg in Ilanowr, by which direct 
railway communication has been obtained with the 
free city of Bremen, and the route to Farts shot trued 
by several hours. Great facilities have been given 
for the loading and diseliai gmg of steamers by the 
recent construction of extensive ijii.ijs furnished 
with steam-cranes, w alehouses, and communication 
by rail with tho whole of the continent. Constant 
efforts are made to deept n the bed of the river, and 
under favourable circumstances vessels drawing 18 
feet can go up to tin- harbour at high tide. Tin- 
number of sea going ships that entered the port in 
1S73 was 5283, with a burden of 1,887,0 10 tons, 
including 2532 steamers of 1,401,500 tons, the total 
crews being 75,250. The annii.il imports have 
trebled within the last 21 years. The goods 
received by sea, land, and river, on an average of 
the five years 1859—1873, amounted to 52,024,000 
cwts., with a value of £78.580,000 per annum, of 
which 24,270,UU0 cuts., valued at 28,805,000, were 
from tho United Kingdom. The average weight of 
the outward cargoes in the same period was about 
12,050 ewts. In 1S75, the total value of imports 
was £97,300,000. 

II. is one of the largest coffee-marts, and next to 
London, lias tho largest money-exchango transactions 
in Europe. It is also ono of the principal emigra- 
tion ports of Germany, above a quarter of a million 
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persons having left during 1870-1874, chiefly for 
the United States. There are several large joint- 
stock hanks ; marine insurance is also carried on 
extensively, the value of the ships and cargoes 
insured in 1872 having been £100,500,000. The sea- 
going ships belonging to H. in 1875 were 431, with 
210,583 tonnage, including 102 steamers, with a 
burden of 88,187 tons, chiefly belonging to five 
companies, and maintaining communication with 
North and South America and tho East Indies. 
Tho manufactures of H. are of little consequence, 
and are not estimated to exceed £2,500,000 in value 
per annum. The principal are cigar-making, spirit 
and sugar refining, brewing, meat curing, engineer- 
ing, and ship-building. 

The charitable institutions of H. are numerous 
and well endowed. The most important are tho 
almshouses founded recently by Schroeder and 
Laeisz, and tho Jewish hospital founded by the late 
Solomon Heine. There arc a great many societies 
and asylums for the relief or reception of various 
classes, and tho poor in general are well cared for. 
Tho general hospital has accommodation for 1800 
patients, and there is a smaller hospital in conncc-. 
tion with the sailors’ home. The Rauhe Hans, at 
Horn, near H., founded by Dr Wichern in 1S33, is 
worthy of notice as a very successful attempt to 
reform depraved and neglected children. Education 
is well attended to, and there are several large and 
excellent private schools, and a school of art, in 
addition to the Johnnncnm, a public grammar-, 
school founded in 1528. There nro two large 
public libraries, an observatory, botanical and 
zoological gardens, the latter being large and laid 
out with great taste ; there are also two large and 
several small theatres, and a greater number of 
public gardens and places of amusement than in any 
other city of the same population. 

The constitution of II. is democratic. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a senate of eighteen 
members chosen for life, with the assent of the 
municipal council, onc-lialf of whom must have 
studied law; the legislative power being confined 
to the municipal council, consisting of 192 members, 
who are elected for six years, onc-lialf retiring every 
three years. There is a very good tribunal of com- 
merce, in addition to the ordinary courts of justice. 
Appeals can ho carried in commercial cases to 
the supremo court of commcrco at Leipsic, and 
in other cases to a court of appeal for tho threo 
ll.inso towns at Ltlbcck. In 1SGG, H. became a 
member of tho North German Confederation, and is 
now ono of the states of tho empire, sending threo 
members to the imperial parliament at Berlin. The 
township of Bergedorf, 10 miles south-east from 
Hamburg, formerly held jointly with Litbeck, 
became tlio sole property of H. in 1SGS, and tho 
wiiolo territory covers an area of 173 English square 
miles, tho population being (1S75) 3SS,G1S, of whom 
14,001) arc Jews, 7S00 Catholics, and tho remainder 
1’rotestauts. H. is a freo port outside of the 
German Zollvcrein, the only charges on goods 
imported being about one-eighth per cent, on 
certain articles received for local consumption, 
while many raw materials and all goods in transit 
arc free. Exemption from the customs and regula- 
tions of tho Zollvcrein is secured by the payment 
of about £100,000 annually to the Zollverciu 
treasury. Although retaining tho management of 
its local affairs, the independent position formerly 
enjoyed by II. ceased in 1SGG, the most noticeable 
consequence of which was tho abolition of the Ham- 
burg flag on board merchant-ships, and the with- 
drawal of its numerous consular and diplomatic 
representatives in foreign countries, in addition 
to compulsory service for three years in the army 
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or nary by all young men liable to military duty. 
The estimated revenue o£ H. in 1S76 was £1,200,000. 

HA'MEIiX, an interesting town, and formerly a 
fortress of Hanover, in the province of the same 
name, is beautifully situated on a commanding posi- 
tion on the IVeser, at .the confluence of the Hamel 
with that river, 23 miles south-west of Hanover. 
It is surrounded by a wall, formerly surmounted by 
20 towers, and defended by a fort, which, how- 
ever, was blown up by the Trench in 180G. . It is 
irregularly built, and is full of wooden houses in the 
o1d = Gcrman style; has three churches, including 
the Munster, a fine old edifice, elating from 1127, 
and now falling into min ; and a large educational 
institution built in 1S27. The chain-bridge at 
H., crossing the IVeser, was completed in 1839, 
and is about 780 English feet in length. Pop. 
(1S71) S530, chiefly employed in brewing; in the 
manufacture of paper, cement, woollen goods, and 
carpets; and in agriculture, salmon-fishing, and 
general trade. In the earliest times, H. belonged 
to the Abbey of Fulda, and was a member of the 
Hanseatic Confederation. 

HAMI'LCAR was a name borne by several 
distinguished Carthaginians, the most celebrated of 
whotnwero— 1. The commander of the groat Sicilian 
expedition, 4S0n.c. ; 2. One of the commanders of 
a Carthaginian army, defeated by Timoleon, the 
Corinthian general, at tho Crimissus, 339 n.c. ; 3. 
(sumamed Rhodanus), the ambassador to Alexander 
the Great after tho fall of Tyre ; 4. The governor of 
Sicily, 317 B.c. ; 5. The son of Gisco, who succeeded 
the preceding, and carried on military operations 
against the Syracusans and other states with great 
success, but was at length taken prisoner, and put 
to death ; 6. A commander during the first Punic 
War, who was very successful against the Homans 
by land in Sicily, but was afterwards defeated in a 
sea-fight off Ecnomus, and was thereafter recalled 
to Africa to oppose Rcgulus. 

But the greatest of all was H. sumamed Barca 
or Barak , i.c., ‘lightning.’ While very young, he 
was appointed to the command of tho Carthaginian 
forces in Sicily, in 247 n.c., at which time tho 
Bomans had possession of almost all the island. H.’s 
first care was to discipline his infantry thoroughly ; 
he then established himself on Mount Ereto (now 
Pellegrino, near Palermo), and from this point made 
pillaging excursions in all directions, sending lus 
privateers along the coast of Italy as far north as 
Cum.T, thus obtaining abundant supplies for his 
troops. From this position tho Bomans endeavoured 
to dislodge him, hut in vain. After three years, he 
left Erete, and established himself on Mount Eryx, 
keeping up hiB communication with Drepamun and 
the sea, whore the samo tactics were repeated on 
both sides, and noth tho same want of success on 
tho part of the Romans. But tho Carthaginian 
admiral having been totally defeated off tho Aegates 
Islands, 241 B.C., H. was compelled to abandon 
hiB fortress, and evacuate Sicily. While H. was 
engaged in Sicily, he had made large promises to his 
. mercenary troops, which ho was unable to perform ; 
they revolted in consequence, and were joined by 
some of the African tribes. Hanno endeavoured to 
suppress the revolt, hut failed ; H. was accordingly 
appointed to tho command, and succeeded in utterly 
defeating the rebels, capturing all tbeir towns, and 
putting to death their leaders. H. was next 
appointed commander-in-chicf of tho Carthaginian 
army, and was engaged for some time in wars with 
the neighbouring tribes, wliieh were abruptly ended 
by H.’s entering upon his Spanish campaign in (prob- 
ably) 23C B.c. His great aim was to found a new 
empire in Spain, from which, as his basis, ho might 


assail the Bomans. Such a kingdom he saw would 
increase the power and wealth of his native country, 
and atone to her for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. 
This his great purpose Hasdrubal and Hannibal 
endeavoured to accomplish. He marched westward, 
while the fleet under his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, 
cruised along the coast ; lie then crossed over at- 
the Strait of Gibraltar, and made war on tho natives 
of Spain, in the course of which he penetrated to 
the very heart of the country, subdued many tribes 
and cities, and amassed immense wealth. He spent 
nine years in Spain, and at length, in 228 B.c., 
met his death on the field of battle while fighting 
against tho Vettones. His military genius is con- 
sidered scarcely inferior to that of his son Hannibal. 

HA'MILTON, a city of Canada in the province 
of Ontario, is situated at tho west end of Lake 
Ontario, or rather of that detached section of it 
which, under the name of Burlington Bay, is con- 
nected with the main body of the lake by the Bur- 
lington Canal. H. is 45 miles from the Falls of 
Niagara, 3S from Toronto, and 378 from Montreal. 
It is situated in the very centre of the finest grain- 
producing country in America, and it is also an 
important centre of the chief Canada railways, the 
Great Western, the Hamilton and Toronto, and the 
Hamilton and Fort Dover lines. The rapid increase 
of its population is remarkable. In 1841, it was about 
3500 ; in 1850, 10,312 ; in 1861, 19,098 ; and at the 
time of the last census (1871) it amounted to 2G,71G. 
The Great Western Kailway and its branches have 
done much to advance its prosperity. The manu- 
facturing establishments of H. aro extensive ; the 
principal are locomotive-works, foundries, and car- 
works. The city returns one member to the legis- 
lative assembly. 

HAMILTON, a parliamentary and municipal 
burgh, and markot-toivn of Scotland, in the county 
of Lanark, is beautifully situated on the left hank of 
tho Clyde, in the centre of a finely wooded district, 
about 11 miles south-east of Glasgow, with which 
it is connected by railway. It has a straggling, 
but at the same time a pleasant rural appearance, 
many of tbo houses having a jiiece of garden-ground 
attached. The town contains some fine churches ; 
numerous good schools— of which the Academy and 
Sc John’s Grammar School aro the most important; 
the county-hall, a noticeable Grecian structure ; a 
new town-hall ; and extensive cavalry barracks. 
Many of the females aro employed in tambouring 
for the sewed muslin manufacturers of Glasgow. 
Pop. (1871) 11,299. — Close to the town is Hamilton 
Palace, the seat of the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, with tho family mausoleum, in the midst 
of extensive pleasure-grounds bordered by the 
Clyde. The palace is a large and noble structure, 
and contains an excellent collection of paintings. 
On certain days the grounds are open to the public. 
Cadxow Castle, and the remains of Cadzow Forest, 
in which a herd of the famous aboriginal breed of 
wild cattle aro kept, aro in tho vicinity. 

HAMILTON, The Family or. This great 
historical family is known to be of English origin, 
but when or how it took root in Scotland has not 
been clearly ascertained. Some genealogists have 
sought to trace its lineage to Robert, surnamed 
Blanclimains, third Earl of Leicester, who died m 
1190. There is nothing improbable in the claim 
— tho carl’s second son was Bishop of St Andrews, 
ho had other relations beyond the Tweed, and 
the cinquefoil on a bloody shield, which was tho 
heraldic hearing of his house, seems from an early 

E criod to have been the heraldic hearing of tho 
cottish Hamiltons. But lowever probable such a 
descent may be, it wanti proof) The name of tho 
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family, obviously territorial, was doubtless taken 
from some one of tbe many English manors called 
Hamilton, scattered through Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire, Surrey, Lancashire, Rutlandshire, York- 
shire, and Leicestershire. In the 17th c., the Leices- 
tershire Hamilton — a petty manor in the parish of 
Barkby, containing only a shepherd's cottage — was 
shewn as tlio cradle of the house. Several persons 
of tho name of Hamilton appear both in English 
and in Scottish records about tho middlo of tho 
13tli c., and one of them seems to have held tho 
Yorkshire manor of Hamilton, together with lands 
in the parish of Oxnam; in Scotland. But tho 
pedigree of the family cannot bo carried beyond 
(1), ‘ Walter Eitz-Gilbert (or Gilbertson) of Hamil- 
ton,’ who, in 1290, -held lands in Lanarlrshire, and 
swore fealty to King Edward I. of England ns 
Overlord of Scotland, and in 1314 kept tho castlo 
of Botliwcll, on tho Clyde, for tho English. His 
early surrender of this strong fortress, and of tho 
English knights and nobles who had fled to it from 
the field of Bannockburn, was rewarded by King 
Robert Bntco by grants of the lands and baronies of 
Cadyow and Machanshiro in Clydesdale, Kinneil 
and Larbcrt in West Lothian, Kirkinncr and 
Kirkowon in Galloway, and other lands forfeited 
by the Cumyns and other adherents of England. He 
attained the rank of knighthood, and married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Adam of Gordon of Huntly, by 
whom he left two sons. The elder (2), ‘ Sir David 
Fitz-Waltcr Fitz-Gilbert,’ or, as ho was sometimes 
more shortly called, ‘Sir David Fitz-Waltcr,’ or 
‘Sir David of Hamilton,’ was taken prisoner by 
tho English at the battle of Neville's Cross in 13-10, 
founded a chantry in tho cathedral of Glasgow 
in 1301, and appears among tho barons in the 
Scottish parliaments of 1303, 1371, and 1373. His 
eldest son (3), * Sir David of Hamilton of Cadyow,' 
died before 1392, leaving by his wife, Janet of 
Keith, only daughter and heiress of Sir William 
of Keith of Galstou, five sons and a daughter. 
Tho eldest Bon (4), ‘Sir John of Hamilton of 
Cadyow,' married Janet, daughter of Sir James of 
Douglas of Dalkeith, by whom ho was the father of 
(5) * Sir James of Hamilton of Cadyow,’ who, about 
1422, married Janet, daughter of Alexander of 
Livingston of Callander, by whom bo bad (G) ‘ Sir 
James of Hamilton of Cadyow,’ and four other sous. 

Lords 1I.isiij.tos, Earls or Arran, Dchis or 
CiiATr.LnrjiAULT, Marquises or Hasiii.ton, Dckks 
or Hamilton, Durrs or Brandon, Ac. — Hitherto 
the family had been only knightly. It was ennobled 
ill its aixtii generation, in Sir James of Hamil- 
ton of Cadyow, who, in 1415, was created Lord 
Hamilton by a cliartcr which erected his manor 
place of * tho Orchard,’ in tho barony of Cadyow, 
into his chief messuage, and gave it tho namo of 
Hamilton, which it still bears. It is to the praise 
of tbe first Lord Hamilton that, in 1-1G0, bo 
founded a college in tlio university of Glasgow — the 
first colloco in Scotland founded by a layman. 
Allied both by mnrringo and by descent to tlio 
Douglases, lie followed their banner in the begin- 
ning of tlieir great struggle with the crown. But bo 
forsook them at a critical moment in 1454, and his 
seasonable loyalty was rewarded by largo grants of 
their forfeited lands, and, at a later period, when be 
must have been well advanced in years, by the hand 
of tho Princess Mary, the eldest daughter of King 
James II., and the widow or divorced wifo of 
Thomas Boyd, the attainted Earl of Arran. Lord 
Hamilton survived his marriago only five years, 
dying in 1479. His only son, James, second Lord 
Hamilton, was, in 1503, mado Earl of Amu, and had 
a grant of that island, tho dowry of his mother on 
her first marriage. After playing on important 
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art in public affaire during tbe minority of King 
ames V., ho died in 1529, being succeeded by tbe 
eldest son of bis third wife (a niece of Cardinal 
Beaton), James, third Lord Hamilton, second Earl 
of Arran. Tho death of King James V. in 1542 
left only an infant of five days old between him and 
tho throne. He was at once chosen regent of tbe 
kingdom and tutor to the young queen, and declared 
to bo ‘second person in tlio realm’ — a' position 
which carried with it something of royal style. He 
signed or superscribed his name ns ‘ James G.,’ or 
simply ‘James,’ and wrote himself ’James, by the 
grace of God, Earl of Arran and Lord Hamilton, 
Governor and Princo of Scotland.’ Ho held his 
high offices till 1554, when he resigned them in favour 
of tho queen-mother, Mary of Guise, receiving in 
return, from King Henry H. of France, a grant of the 
duchy of Chatclherault. His nearness to tbe throne, 
his great following, and largo possessions, left him 
still a person of such mark that his eldest son, the 
Earl of Arran, as he was called, was proposed at one 
time ns tho husband of Queen Mary of Scotland, and 
at nnotlicr time as tlio husband of Queen Elizabeth 
of England. Tho career which opened with such 
high aspirations came to a Bad and untimely end ; the 
carl was afflicted with madness in 1502, and never 
recovered his reason, nlthough ho lived till 1G09. 
His fntlicr, the first Duke of Chatclherault, dying in 
1575, his second son. Lord John Hamilton, the Jay- 
abbot or commcndntor of Arbroath, became virtual 
head of the house, and n3 such was, in 1599, created' 
Marquis of nnmilton. no died in 1G04, being 
succeeded by bis Bon James, tlio second marquis, 
vlio, in 1G19, was created Earl of Cambridge in 
Ingland, and died in 1G2J. He was succeeded by 
bis eldest son James, the third marquis, who led 
an army of GOOD men to the support of King 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 1G31 — 1G32, anu 
a few years later acted a conspicuous part in tho 
great contest between King Charles I. and the- 
Scottish Covenanters. That Icing, in 1G43, created 
him Duke of Hamilton, with remainder to the 
heire-femalo of his body, in the event of tho death 
of himself and his brother without male issue. In 
1G4S, he led a Scottish army into Englnnd for tho 
king’s relief, hut was encountered and defeated by 
Cromwell at Preston, in Lancashire. He escaped 
from tho field of battle, but soon afterwards was 
forced to surrender himself prisoner to the parlia- 
mentary forces, no was beheaded at "Westminster 
in March 1G-19, when bo was succeeded by liis . 
brother William, who, in 1G39, had been created 
Earl of Lanark. Ho died in 1G51 of the wounds 
which lie had received at the battle of Worcester. 
Tho duchy of Hamilton, in terms of the patent of 
creation, now devolved on the daughter of the first 
(luko, Lady Anne, whoso husband, Lord William 
Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, was, in 1GG0, created 
Duke of Hamilton for life. He died in 1G94. The 
Duchess Anne, who survived till 171 G, had, in 1G9S, 
resigned tier titles in tho king's hands in favour of 
her eldest son, James, Earl of Arran, who was anew 
created Duke of Hamilton with tho precedency of 
1G-13. In 1711, lie was created Duke of Brandon in 
England, but tho House of Lords refused him a seat 
or vote in parliament, on the gronnd that tlio crown 
was disabled by tho Act of Union from granting a 
pcerogo of Great Britain to any person who was n 
lieer of Scotland before the Union. Tlio duke was 
killed in a duel in Hyde Park with Lord Molmn in 
1712. He was succeeded by bis eldest son, Jamc3, 
who, dying in 1743, was succeeded by bis eldest son, 
James, who, in 1752, married tho famous beauty, 
Elizabeth Gunning, and died in 175S, being sue-* 
cccdcd by liis eldest son, James George, an infant 
of tbreo years old. On tho death of. the Dnko of 
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Douglas in 1761, the male representation of the Earl of Selkirk, with tlie precedency of 1G4G. 
‘red’ or Angus'branch of the Douglases, with the Dying childless in 1739, he was succeeded by his 
titles of Marquis of Douglas, Earl of Angus, &c., brother, Lord John Hamilton, Earl of Ruglen, who 
devolved on the Dukes of Hamilton, as descendants died without male issue in 1744, when the title of 
of the Duchess Anne’s husband, William, Earl of Earl of Selkirk passed to his grand-nephew, Dunbar 
Selkirk, third son of the first Marquis of Douglas. Hamilton of Baldoon (the grandson of Lord Basil 
Dying in 17G9, in his loth year, James George, Hamilton, sixth son of Anne, Duchess of Hamilton), 
seventh Duke of Hamilton, was succeeded by his He died in 1799, and was succeeded by his son 
only brother, Douglas, who, in 1782, took his seat Thomas, who, dying in 1820, was succeeded by his 
in parliament as Duke of Brandon, the House of son Dunbar James, the present and sixth earl. 

Lords beiDg now satisfied, after consultation with Earls of Orkney.— Lord George Hamilton, fifth 
the twelve judges, that the Act of Union did not son of Anne, Duchess of Hamilton, was, in 1G9G, 
prohibit the crown from making a peer of Scotland created Earl of Orkney, with remainder to the heirs 
a peer of Great Britain. Duke Douglas died whatsoever of his body. Dying in 1737, he was 
■without issue in 1799, when the titles and estates succeeded by his eldest daughter, whose great-great- 
passed to his uncle, Archibald, the second son of grandson, Thomas John Hamilton Eitzmaurice, is 
James, the fifth duke. Duke Archibald, dying in now fifth Earl of Orkney. 

1S19, was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander, Earls of Ruglen. — Lord John Hamilton, fourth 
who, in 1S10, married a daughter of Mr Beckford son of Anne, Duchess of Hamilton, was, in 1G97, 
of Fonthill, and died in 1852, when he was sue- created Earl of Ruglen, with remainder to the heirs 
ceeded by his only eon, William Alexander Anthony whatsoever of his body. He succeeded to the title 
Archibald, eleventh Duke of Hamilton in the peer- of Earl of Selkirk on the death of his brother in 
age of Scotland. He died in 1863, and was sue- 1739, and died in 1744, when the title of Earl of 
ceeded by William Alexander Louis Stephen Selkirk went to his grand-nephew, and the title 
Douglas Hamilton, the present duke, who was born of Earl of Ruglen went to his eldest daughter, 
in 1S45. Anne, the widow of William, second Earl of March. 

Lords Paisley, Lords Abercorn, Earls of On her death in 1748, the earldom of Ruglen devolved 
Arercorn, Lords Strabane, Viscounts Strabane, on her son, William, Earl of March, afterwards 
Viscounts Hamilton, Marquises of Abercorn, fourth Duke of Queensberry ; and on his death 
Duke of Ahercorn, &c.— Lord Claud Hamilton, in 1810, the title of Earl of Ruglen became 
fourth son of the first Duke of Chatclkerault, was extinct. 

appointed commendator of the abbey of Paisley in Earls of Haddincton.-— Sir Walter Eitz-Gilbert, 
1053, created LordPaisley in 15S7, and died in 1022. the first ascertained ancestor of the House of 
During liis life, his eldest son, James, was made Lord Hamilton, had a brother, Sir John of Hamilton of 
Abercorn in 1G03, and Earl of Abercorn in 1G0G. He Rossaven, the progenitor of the family of Fingalton 
had large grants of lands in Ulster ; and dying in and Preston, which, in 1788, gave birth to Sir 
1G1S, was succeeded by his eldest son, James, who in William Hamilton, the famous scholar and philo- 
1G1G had been created Lord Strabane in the Irish sopher; and of the family of Innerwick, which, in 
Peerage. The sixth Earl of Abercorn was, in 1701, 1563, gave birth to Sir Thomas Hamilton, nick- 
created Viscount Strabane in the peerage of Ireland, named ‘ Tam of the Cowgate,’ one of the ablest and 
The eighth Earl of Abercorn, then one of the 16 most learned of Scottish lawyers. He was created 
Scottish representative peers, was, in 1786, created Lord Binning and Byres in 1613, and Earl of 
Viscount Hamilton, in the peerage of Great Britain ; Melrose (a title afterwards changed into Haddington) 
when the House of Lords found, by a vote of 52 to in 1619. His descendant, George Arden Baillie 
38, that a peer of Scotland who had been created a Hamilton, is now eleventh Earl of Haddington, 
peer of Great Britain, could not sit in parliament as Lords Bargeny.— Sir John Hamilton of Bargeny 

a representative of the peerage of Scotland. His and Carnden, the illegitimate grandson of the first 
nephew, the ninth Earl of Abercorn, was, in 1790, Marquis of Hamilton, was, in 1639, created Jjord 
created Marquis of Abercorn. It was ruled in Ins Bargeny. The title became dormant or extinct on 
case, by the House of Lords, in 1793, that a peer of the death of the fourth lord in 1736. 

Scotland, who had been created a peer of Great Lords Belhaven and Stentoun.— Sir James 
Britain, was entitled to vote in the election of the Hamilton of Biel married a natural daughter of tho 
Scottish representative peers. On the death of the second Marquis of Hamilton, and was, in 1647, 
second Duke of Hamilton in 1651, the second Earl created Lord Belhaven and Stentoun, with remainder 
of Abercorn had claimed the male representation of to his hcirs-male whatever. He resigned the title 
the House of Hamilton; and in 1861, the second in 1675, when he had a new patent creating him 
Marquis and tenth Earl of Abercorn (created Duke Lord Belhaven and Stentoun for life, with remainder 
of Abercorn in 18GS), was served heir-male of the after his death to tho husband of one of his grand- 
first Duke of Chatelherault, in the Sheriff Court of daughters, John Hamilton (son of Robert Hamil ton 
Chancery at Edinburgh, under protest by the Duke of Barncluith, a judge of the Court of Session), 
of Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatelherault. The This gentleman, who succeeded to the title and 
Duke of Abercorn is one of three peers who hold estates in 1679, distinguished himself by his wild 
peerages in Scotland, iq Ireland, and in Great but eloquent speeches against the Union. He died 
Britain ; the others being the Marquis of Hastings in 1708, and was succeeded by his son John, who, 
(Earl of Loudoun in Scotland, Lord Grey deRuthyn, being drowned in 1721, was succeeded by his son 
&c. in England, Earl of Moira in Ireland, Lord John, who died in 1764, and was succeeded by his 
Rawdon in Great Britain) ; and the Earl of Vemlam brother James, who died in 1777. On his death, 
(Lord Eorrester of Corstorphine in Scotland, the great estates of the family passed to Mrs Mary 
Viscount Grimstoue in Ireland, Lord Verulam in Hamilton-Nisbet, wife of Mr Nisbet of Dirleton, 
Great Britain). The House of Abercorn gave birth, and are now possessed by her granddaughter, Lady 
in 1G46, to Anthony Hamilton (q. v.), the author of Mary Bruce-Nisbet-Hamilton. The titles were, in 
the charming Memoires du Comte de Q-ramont. He 1799, adjudged by the House of Lords to William 
was the grandson of the first Earl of Abercorn. Hamilton of .Wisliaw (as descended from the House 
Earls of Selkirk. — Lord Charles Hamilton, of Barncluith). His son, Robert Montgomery 
third son of Anne, Duches3 of Hamilton, was, in Hamilton, 7th Lord Belli ,ven and Stentoun, was, 
1688, on his father’s resignation of the title, created in 1831, created Lord H/nilton of Wishaw in the 
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pfcrago of the King-Lire. Th-s t.Co U-CAmo 

fi.ra -1 A in IsOJ, bat waj in ls73 U 

James Hamilton, who thus l-came the Dth l~;\L 

VL«Cur5£> lS»nc.-CiuU<u Hamilton, tie 
granJs-un ef Lord Claud Hamilton, tint Lord 
Pauley. ««, in 1713. creat-d I a rd Hamilton of 
b lac kalian. ini. in 1717. Vuec-mt Boyne, in tho 
rocrago of Iredac. L II.* tU i-. cedant, Uuitaru* 
rttiirncit Huucll Hamilt—u Hues-. U. created in 
lb 06 Baruu Brar..ep«-lh m tho p-eeragu of tho 
United Kingdom, u ojit tho bth v recount. 

Vlm.uc.vw or Cu-vnor, Kama or Clanbuassu, 

Ac, Joimn Hamilton. ton of Hal* Hamilton (a 

natural *ou of Archibald Hamilton of Ilapdoch), vicar 
cf Dunlop*. in Ayrshire-, settled in Inland about 
15a7, and, in 1622, waj created Viicouni of Clan boy. 
Hi* son James was created Karl of Clanbrajaii, 
and dying in 1659, was succeeded by hi* ton Henry, 
on whoso dentil, in 1673, the titlo bvcamu extinct. 
It wa* revival, nearly a century afterwards, in 
favour of hi* kinsman, James Hamilton of Tulli- 
more (the grandson of Han* Hamilton, vicar of 
Dunlop), who in 1710 had been created Viicount 
limerick aud Lord Clanboy, aud in 1730 wa* made 
Karl of Clanbnuail in the pieorugu of Ireland. (Jn 
the death of hi* Bon Janie* in 17W, the title* became 
extinct. Hi* catatc* went to hi* sinter Anne, Coun- 
tess of JtodeQ, whoso grandson. Hubert, Karl uf 
Itwlcn, was, in 1821, created Lord Clanbrassil in tho 
I-cerago of tho United Kingdom. 

A llri'fc dccoanl of Of family of Hamilton, 
written by Dr Janie* liullio of Carnbroe, during 
tho first half of tho 17th c.. is preserved among tho 
MSS. in tho Advocates’ Library- at Edinburgh. A 
Jlisiory of Of. House of Hamilton, written about 
dirty yearn afterwards by Hamilton of Wiahaw, i* 
not now known to bo extant, Memoirs of Out 
Cites ami Actions of James ami William, Dukes of 
JIamilton ami Chatelhnutilt, by Gilbert Burnet, 
a/torwanU Bishop of Salisbury, were published in 
1077. Mr John Andersou, surgeon at Hamilton, 
pmbliriivd Historical ami Cencaloyical Memoirs of 
the House of Hamilton in 1325, in 1 voL lto. 

HAMILTON, Alexanhjui, a celebrated Ameri- 
can statesman, boru January 1737, in tho West 
Indian island of Nevis, was tho eon of a Scotch 
merchant who had married a young Froueh widow. 
His father soon failed in business, aud Alexander, 
at tho ago of twelve, luul to enter tho conuting- 
houso of a rich American merchant, named Cruger. 
His e-xtraordixiary abilities, however, induced soino 
of his Diends to procure for him a better education 
than could bo got at home. Ho was accordingly 
scut to a grammar-school at Elizabethtown, Now 
Jensoy ; and shortly afterwards entered Columbia 
College, New York. On tho first apjiearaaco of dis- 
agreement between Great Britain aud her colonies, 
IL, still a schoolboy, and barely IS, wrote a series 
of papers in defeuco of tho rights of tho latter, 
which were at first takcu for tho production of tho 
eminent statesman Jay, aud which secured for tho 
writer the notice and consideration of tho popular 
leaders. On tho outbreak of tho war, ho obtained a 
commission as captain of artillery, gained tho confi- 
dence of Washington, was inado hi* aide-de-camp in 
1777, and acquired the greatest infiuenco with nun 
as his friend aud adviser. 

Iu 1760, lie married a daughter of General 
Schuyler, who was a member of a very old family. 
On the termination of tho war, ho left tho service 
with tho rank of colonel, and, betaking himself to 
legal studios, soon became one of tho most eminent 
lawyers iu Now York. In 1762, ho was elected by 
tho state of Now York a representative at tho 
Continental Congress ; iu list*, ho became a 
member of tho Now York legislature: and in 1737, 

:it 


bo mas appointed co« cl the delegate* tor ti» eva* 
nation which met at ltiiklriph**. f-c the purpuM 
of retiring the Article* of Cooiederarioa. In eon* 
junction with Madison, ho had tho taunt important 
ih ito in drawing up tho coutitnUn* afterward* 
adopted. Ho wa* a *troog aappewtrrtd tho federal, 
a* op j coed to tho democrats party; aaJ. aloag 
with Jay and Madison, defended Ibo constitution 
against all attack*, by a *erec* of Utter* in lie 
Hilly A leertiser of Nevr York, afterward* ccEectcd 
and published under tho tstlo of The. fo-UraUs!. 
Fifty-one out cf tho bo number* of which the wutk 
i* composed Were written by II. On tho establish- 
ment of tho nesr government in 17b A with W**h- 
ington a* president, II. wa* apmoiated secretary cd 
tho treasury. Tho disorder oi tho public credit, 
ami tho deficiency of otlicial account* of tho siato 
treasure, rendered this ofiico ono of peculiar diffi- 
culty. In order to re-c*tabli*h piublio credit, ho 
earned, iu »p*ito of much opposition, a measure fur 
tho funding of tho domestic debt, founded a national 
bank, rearranged tho. system o( duties, and alto- 
gether shewed himielf one ol tho very greatest of 
American financiers. In 1703. ho resigned hi* oilier, 
anel resumcel tho practices of law m Now York. 
When tho war with Franco broke out in 1733, ho 
was, according to tho wiah of Washington, inado 
, major-general of tho United States army j anel, on 
j tho death of Washington, ho succeeded to tho chief 
command. When pieaco wa* re-atoreel, ho returned 
te> hi* civil duties, but became involveel in a political 
quarrel with Aaron Burr. This dilleronco unlusp- 
pily culminated iu a duel, in which 1L received a 
vvounel. of winch ho died tho following day (July 

i-nsui?. 

Hi* writings, cxclurivo of The Falendht, havo 
been published iu 7 vobt. by hi* sou, John 0. 
Hamilton. 

HAMILTON, Anthony, Count nr, descended 
from tho Scottish dneal family of that name, wa* 
boru in Ireland in tho year 10-1(5. Alter tho execu- 
tion of Charles L, he. with hi* parents, followed 
tho royal family to France. On tho accession of 
Charles II. iu 1660, ho returned to England, but was 
excluded from ofiico as being a Catholic. James U. 
gave him a regiment of infantry iu Ireland, and 
made him governor of limerick; but after tho 
abdication of that monarch, IL returned to France, 
where ho passed tho rest of hi* life-, and died at St 
Germaiu-eu-Layu in 17-0. His writings are full of 
wit and talent, particularly hi* Contes tie I Vend 
(3 vols. Paris, lbOJ). Ills Memoircs tie Grammcmt is a 
lively and spirited production, exhibiting a free and 
faithful delineation ol tho court ol Charles II. It 
has been oiten translated into English. Tho last 
edition is that in Bohn’s Series, with Scott’s note* 
aud illustrations. Ono of tho beat editions of his 
collective works is that published by Itcuouard 
(3 vols. Paris, 1S12). 

HAMILTON, Patrick, ono of tho moat pro- 
minent pirecursor* of tho Scottish Deformation, wa* 
a younger sou of Sir Patrick Hamilton of Kiucavel 
aud Stanehouse, and of Catherine Stewart, daughter 
of Alexander, Duko of Albany, *econd tou of King 
James IL, and, in all probability, was bora in 
tho year 130-1, and iu the city ol Glasgow. Ho 
was educated at tho university of Paris, where ho 
took his degree in 15:20, after which ho pirocevded 
to Louvain, where) ho remained for some time-, and 
thenco removed to Basel in 1521. 

When U. settled in St Andrews in 1523, ho 
brought with him tho new tastes and interest* 
which ho had learned to cherish. For totno time, 
hi* opinion* attracted no p>articular attention. Ho 
quietly panned hi* theological itueiies, and did not 
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as yet venture to put himself forward as a reformer. 
He had been appointed in his boyhood Abbot of 
Feme, and although he never vent into residence or 
lived as a monk, he vas content to enjoy the advan- 
tages and dignity of his. ecclesiastical position. But 
gradually his convictions matured. From agreeing 
vitk Erasmus, he came to agree vith Luther ; and 
about 152G he appears to have announced his new 
views in such a manner as to draw the notice 
of the Archbishop Beaton. Early in 1527, Beaton 
made ‘ inquisition ’ into the grounds of the rumour 
against him, and found that he vas ‘infamed with 
being disputing, holding and maintaining diverse 
heresies of Martin Luther and his followers, 
repugnant to the faith,’ and thereupon proceeded 
to ‘ desire ’ him to be formally summoned and put 
to trial. In the following year, he carried out his 
summons by a professed trial and conviction, declar- 
ing him to be worthy of death. In the meantime, 
H. had fled to Germany, where he became familiar 
with Luther and Melancthon. The Protestant 
education of H. vas in this manner very complete. 
Such a man, while he became a reformer, became 
one in no sectarian sense. His doctrinal opinions 
were characterised by something of the cosmo- 
politan breadth which marked his training, and 
by a scriptural simplicity befitting his honest and 
persevering spirit of inquiry. The substance of 
bis doctrines has been fortunately preserved by 
his own pen under the title of Patrick's Places ; 
and simplicity, combined with comprehension and 
aphoristic brevity, may be said to be the chief 
characteristics of them. 

After a residence of six months, H. returned to 
his native country. He repaired to the family man- 
sion at ICincauel, and there, in the neighbourhood 
of Linlithgow, openly preached the gospel. What 
is more remarkable, he is supposed, during this brief 
period of quiet and retirement at Kincavel, to have 
married. It is somewhat strange that, following 
such an event, ho should have been induced to 
quit his retirement, where he was in comparative 
safety, and_ proceed to St Andrews. Beaton, how- 
ever, contrived to allure him within his grasp. Ho 
* travailed witli_ the said Mr Patrick,’ Knox says, 
‘that he got him to St Andrews.’ Hopes seem 
to have been held out of some good being effected 
by a conference with him as to the state of the 
church and its need of reformation ; for ‘ reforma- 
tion ’ of some kind was a common talk at this time 
in the church, and many plans were considered, and 
some attempted for carrying it out. 

H. arrived at St Andrews in January 152S, and 
took up his abode in a lodging provided for him by 
the archbishop. A conference was held, in which 
his opponents showed a conciliatory spirit, and 
even to some extent expressed concurrence in his 
views. No advantage appears to have been taken ■ 
of his former summons and condemnation. He • 
was allowed .openly, for some time, to promul- j 
gate his sentiments in the city and university, j 
with all visitors he freely conversed, and among J 
these, with Alexander Aiane or Alesius, at this ] 
time one of the canons in the priory, and with 3 
Alexander Campbell, one of the Dominican friars, - 
‘ a young man of good wit and learning,’ suborned, ] 
it is alleged, by Beaton, to entrap him into avowals s 
of_ heretical opinion. After a month or so (plus \ 
minus mensem, says Alesius), he was summoned to ] 
answer before Beaton to a charge of heresy. The c 
trial took place on the last day of February, and the , 
result, in spite of his l umin ous and unanswerable c 
argument was, that H. was condemned for divers j 
heresies and ‘detestable opinions’ — deprived of all c 
dignities and benefices in the church, and delivered l 
over to the secular power to be punished. The j 


r. sentence was carried but without delay. The 
if warrant of the secular power must have been 
>r already secured, for on the very same day on the 
i- morning of which he was tried, H. was consigned to 
t the stake in the front of the gate of St Salvador’s 
S College. He died as he had lived, a humble, 
d earnest, heroic man. His character, if it scarcely 
v attained to greatness in his brief lifetime, yet shines 
e with a chastened and magnanimous lustre through 
a the fires of his early martyrdom. His death prok- 
r ably did more to extend the Reformation in 
li Scotland than even his life could have done. The 
e ‘ reik of Mr Patrick Hamilton,’ said one of Beaton’s 
i, own retamers, ‘ has infected as many as it did blow 
1 upon.’ 

4 HAMILTON, Sir William, of Preston, Bart., 
s the most learned and scientific philosopher of 

■ the Scottish school, was bom March 8, 1788, at 
'< Glasgow, where his father, Dr William Hamilton, 
r and his grandfather, Dr Thomas Hamilton, held 
t in succession the chairs of Anatomy and Botany. 

■ Though the Hamiltons of Preston (Haddington- 
’ shire), who were raised to a baronetcy in 1G73, 
3 had. not assumed their title since the death of Sir 
• William Hamilton in November 1688, when his 
| brother and heir, Sir Robert, the Covenanter, refused 
1 to take the oath of allegiance, the philosopher made 

ood his claim to represent them, and therefore to 
e descended from the leader of the Covenanters at 
Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. After gaining high 
distinction, especially in the philosophical classes, 
at Glasgow, he went in 1809 to Balliol College, 
Oxford, as a Snell exhibitioner, and there, notwith- 
standing the unusually high standard of scholar- 
ship at the time, the position which he took never 
had, nor has been surpassed. It was at this time, 
moreover, that he laid the basis of his vast erudi- 
tion in medieval and modern, as well as in ancient 
literature, and he himself felt that his residence in 
Balliol was the most important period of his life 
in determining the drift of his subsequent specu- 
lations and studies (see Discussions, 2d ed., p. 750, 
note). He left Oxford in 1812, and entered the 
Scotch bar in 1813, but he seems never to have had 
any practice in his profession except what became 
incumbent on him afterwards, on being appointed 
crown- soheitor of the court of teinds. In 1820, on 
the death of Dr Brown, he was an unsuccessful 
competitor for the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
Edinburgh. In the following year, however, H. 
was appointed to the professorship of History by 
its patrons, the Faculty of Advocates. 

H. had now reached his 30th year, without giving 
to the world any indication of those speculations 
which he had been silently and slowly maturing. 
But in 1829 there appeared in the Edinburgh 
Deview a critique of Cousin’s Cours de Philosophic of 
the previous year, in which was developed that 
philosopher’s doctrine of the I nfini te. Tile critique 
immediately excited admiration not only among the 
few in our island who comprehended it, but much 
more extensively on the continent, Cousin himself 
being among the first to acknowledge that his 
reviewer at once understood thoroughly the theory 
which he opposed, and combated it with a specu- 
lative power, with a knowledge of philosophical 
systems, and a command of philosophical expression, 
which he had not expected to find existing in 
Britain. For some years after this, H. was a regular 
contributor to the Edinburgh Deview. Besides other 
philosophical articles, two of which, on the Pliil- 
osophy of Perception, and on Recent Publications 
in Logical Science, are especially celebrated, he 
contributed several on education and university ' 
reform. Many of these contributions, besides being 
republished in Mr Cross'' a Selections from, the 
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Edinburgh Review, ■were translated into German, 
French, and Italian, the French collection. Fragments 
de Philosophic , being especially valuable for the 
introduction, appendix, and notes of its editor, 
M. Peisse. In 1S52, they were all edited hy H. 
himself, with large notes and appendices, under the 
title of Discussions in Philosophy and Literature, 
Education, and University Reform. In 1S3G, after 
a severe contest, H. was elected to the chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh. During his 
first session, he delivered a course of lectures on 
Metaphysics, which was followed in the succeeding 
session by a course on Logic ; and these two courses 
he continued to read on each alternate year till the 
close of his life. Bis influence soon began to shew 
itself in the university among_ the young men who 
were attracted thither from different parts of Scot- 
land, and other countries, in many cases chiefly for 
the sake of hearing H. ; and many of his pupils, 
now rising to distinction in various professions, trace 
to the impulses which issued from his class the 
most valuable element of their education. Exten- 
sive notes of liis lectures were taken hy his students, 
and numerous copies of them, transcribed from 
short-hand reports, were in circulation during the 
later years of his life. Since his death, they have 
been published under the editorship of Professors 
Mansel and Yeitch ( Sir William Hamilton's Lec- 
tures, 4 vols. 1859 — 18G1). These lectures, which 
were mostly written during the currency of the 
sessions in which they were first delivered, want 
the exactness of thought and expression which 
render the works revised hy himself for publication 
models of philosophical composition ; but this may 
he said to convey higher value to them as intro- 
ductory works. Still it is to he regretted that the 
materials embodied in these volumes were never, 
as was intended, wrought into another work which 
H. had already planned at the time of his appoint- 
ment. This was his edition of the works of 
Reid, with notes and supplementary dissertations. 
It is perhaps impossible to adduce any writings 
which have received the same amount of editorial 
care. The general aim of H.’s whole pliilosophy is, 
in fact, hut the special aim of this edition of Reid. 
His conviction was, that the philosophy of com- 
mon sense represents the highest reaches of human 
speculation, and he sought, accordingly, in his 
annotations of Reid’s writings, as in ms indepen- 
dent works, to point out the relation of the Scottish 
philosophy to the systems of other countries, as well 
as to translate it into a more scientific expression, 
that he might bring into clearer mew at once its 
true character and the real basis on which it rests. 
In this, therefore, more than in any of his other 
works, ho betrays his fondness for eliciting his own 
theories from the hints of previous thinkers; his 
peculiar doctrines of perception, of the conditioned, 
of mental reproduction, &c., are traced to the writ- 
ings of Aristotle. Valuable, however, as this work 
is, its latest edition contains references to numerous 
dissertations beyond that, in the middle of which it 
abruptly stops. This is undoubtedly to be attributed 
to the decay of H.’s health. By the paralysis of his 
whole right side, though his mind continued unim- 
paired, his power of work was seriously curtailed 
during the later years of his life. He was, however, 
enerally able, with an assistant, to perform the 
uties of his class till the close of session 1855 — 
185G, when his health suddenly became worse, and 
he died 6th May. 

The time has scarcely come for estimating the 
position of H. in the history of philosophy. Though 
his system professes to he merely an explication of 
the Scottish philosophy, he seems to be already 
creating an independent school, and, indeed, it may 


be questioned whether all his exegetical skill has 
vindicated the position claimed for Reid, whether, 
therefore, it w'ould not have been bettor for H. had 
he struck into a separate path. For while Ills 
philosophy is distinguished in general from pre- 
vious Scottish speculations by its more rigorously 
systematic character, it ventures, as in his doctrine 
of the conditioned, into realms of thought, whose 
existence had been scarcely surmised hy any of his 
countrymen. This doctrine, which limits positive 
thought to the conditioned sphere between the con- 
tradictory poles of the infinite and the absolute, 
has attracted more attention than any of his other 
doctrines, especially since the publication of Mr 
Mansel’s Bamplon Lectures in 1858; and though 
H.’s discussion is confined to the metaphysical 
aspects of the question, and is perhaps incompatible 
■with a consideration of the ethical ideas which must 
he embraced in our conception of the Infinite Being, 
it is likely for some time to gather round it the 
higher efforts of British specidation. H. is also 
worthy of being distinguished hy his important 
contributions to logic. These may be reduced to the 
two principles (1) of distinguishing reasoning in the 
quantity of extension from reasoning in that of 
comprehension, and (2) of stating explicitly what is 
thought implicitly ; from the former of which issues 
his twofold determination of major, minor and 
middle terms, as of major and min or premises; from 
the latter the quantification of the predicate, the 
reduction of the modes of conversion to one, and hia 
numerous simplifications in the laws of syllogism. 

HAMILTON, Sir ‘William, grandson of 
William, third Duke of Hamilton, horn in Scotland 
in 1730, was, in 17G4, appointed English ambassador 
to the court of Naples. During his residence there, 
he took an active part in the excavation of the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and collected a rare 
assortment of art-relics, consisting chiefly of Greek 
and Etruscan antiquities, which was afterwards 
purchased for the British Museum. He was recalled 
to England in 1800; hut while on his way home the 
vessel in which he sailed was unfortunately wrecked, 
and a great part of his collection of antiques lost. 
Drawings of these had, however, been preserved, 
which were afterwards published in his Antiquites 
Etrusques, Grecques, et Pomaines, tirees du Cabinet 
dc M. Hamilton (4 vols. Naples, 17GG). He also 
published Observations on Mount Vesuvius, Mount 
Etna, &c. (Lond. 1772) ; Campi Phlegraei (Naples, 
1776 — 1777), &c. ; besides some papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions (Lond. 17G7 — 1795). H.'s 
claim on the British government for special services 
was disallowed, and he died at London in com- 
parative poverty, 6th April 1803. — The wife of H. 
was the notorious Lady Hamilton, whose name 
figures unpleasantly in the biography of Lord 
Nelson. She died at Calais in 1816, and her 
Memoirs have been published. 

HAMILTON, Sir William Rowan, LL.D., one 
of the few really great mathematicians of the pre- 
sent century, was bom in Dublin in August 1805. 
From his infancy he displayed extraordinary talents, 
having at the age of 13 a good knowledge of thirteen 
languages. Having at an unusually early age taken 
to the study of mathematics, in his 15th year he 
had mastered thoroughly all the ordinary university 
course, and commenced original investigations of so 
promising a kind, that Dr Brinkley, himself a very 
good mathematician, took him under his especial 
patronage. His earlier essays, connected with con- 
tact of curves, and caustics, grew hy degrees into 
an elaborate treatise on the Theory of Systems of 
Pays, published by the Royal Irish Academy in 
1S28. To this he added various supplements, in the 
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Inst of which, published in 1833, bp " J sdicted the after a life of vicissitudes, in the city of New York, 
existence of the two lands r r V '' h-action about the year 1815, he wrote a treatise expound- 
(see Refraction), the exp 7 )' ' ’ation ing his views, and commenced putting them in 
of which by Lloyd still f • . most practice. He undertook to teach adults’ in fifteeu 

convincing proofs of the ' latory lessons to translate the Gospel of St John from 

Theory of Light. See Ll /y . .eature French into English, but found, we are told, ten 

of his Systems of Mays is the _ nent of a single lessons sufficient. After teaching, for a time with 
function, upon whose differential coefficients (taken great success in America, he returned in 1823 to 
on various hypotheses) the whole of any optical England, and visited the chief cities, everywhere 
probleni is made to depend. He seems to have been attracting crowds of pupils, notwithstanding that 
led by this to his next great work, A General Method his system was denounced by many as quackery. 
in Dynamics, published in the Philosophical Trans- He died in Dublin in 1831. 

actions for 1834. Here, again, the whole of any The Hamiltonian method was only one stage 
dynamical problem is made to depend upon a single in the reaction — begun as early as the time of 
function and its differential coefficients. This paper Comenius (q. v.), and carried on, among others, by 
produced a profound sensation, especially among Milton and Locks— against the pedantic method 
continental mathematicians. Jacobi of Konigsberg of beginning to teach a foreign or dead language 
took up the purely mathematical part of H.’s method, by making the learner commit to memory a com- 
and considerably extended it ; and of late years the pleto set of grammar rules before he had acquired 
dynamical part has been richly commented on and sufficient practical acquaintance with the language 
elaborated 'by several French mathematicians, all itself in its concrete form, to give the rules any 
uniting in their admiration of the genius displayed meaning. Hamilton’s method of procedure may 
in the original papers. For these researches, H. was be shortly summed up as follows : Supposing 
elected an honorary member of the Academy of St Latin to be the language to be learned, Hamilton 
Petersburg, a rare and coveted distinction. The put into the pupil’s hands the Gospel of St John 
principle of varying action, which forms the main in Latin, with an interlinear version, so literal 
feature of the memoirs, is hardly capable, at all as to shew the gender as well as the number of 
events in few words, of popular explanation. Among nouns, &c., and the mood, person, and tense of 
H.’s other works, which are very numerous, we the verbs. The idioms were not translated by 
may mention particularly a very general Theorem in corresponding idioms, but each word by its literal 
the Separation of Symbols in Finite Differences, and equivalent in English. A fundamental point with 
liis Examination of AbeVs Argument concerning the Hamilton was to give the primitive, and not the 
Impossibility of solving the General Equation of the derivative signification of the -word, and to give the 
Fifth Degree. . , same signification to the same word in whatever 

We may also particularly allude to his memoir on connection it might stand. When the pupil had 
Algebra as. the Science of Pure Time, one of the first by this practice got a considerable knowledge of the 
steps to liis_ grand invention of quaternions. The vocables and accidence of the language, he was 
steps by which he was led to this latter investiga- practised in turning the English version back into 
tion, which will certainly, when better known, give the Latin. Hamilton undertook in this way to give 
liim even a greater reputation than conical refrac- boys of eleven as much knowledge of Latin in six 
tion or varying action has done, will be more pro- months as they usually learn at our public schools 
perly treated under Quaternions. On the latter in six years. One obvious defect of this method is, 
subject, be published, in 1853, a large volume of that no language admits of a word-for-word and 
Lectures, which, as the unaided work of a single uniform translation into another; the method is in 
man in a few years, has perhaps hardly been sur- this respect misleading. Besides, one great use of 
passed. Another volume of a more elementary learning languages is as a mental discipline, and in 
character on thesame subject, containing in addition this point of view the Hamiltonian system is useless, 
his more recent improvements and extensions of his It may be useful in the case of adults who wish to 
calculus, was published ^after his death, which took acquire, with as little labour as possible, a limited 
pla^e 2d September 1805, . # power of reading and speaking a language; and in 

-n an un d e rgraduatc of Trinity College, any case, a language once begun to be learned on 

Dublin, he was appointed, in 1827, successor to Dr Hamilton’s principles, may be afterwards prosecuted 
.Brmkley in the Andrews’ chair of astronomy in on a better method, thus avoiding the painful 
the university of Dublin, to which is attached the initiatory stages of the grammatical method. The 
astronomer-ro^alship of Ireland. In 1835, he was necessity, however, of having recourse to the crude 
kmgnted on his delivering the address as secretary method of Hamilton, is superseded in the practice 
to the British Association for its Dublin meeting, of most modem teachers, who contrive to make the 
r ib CC n^ e 1 Tears the post of president practical and grammatical knowledge of a language 

of the Itoyal Irish Academy, and was a member of go hand in hand, 
most of the great scientific academies of Europe. 

He held during his life, not in Dublin alone, but in HAMM, a town of Prussia, in the province of 
the world of science, a position as merited as it was Westphalia, is situated on the left bank of the 
distinguished. Lippe, 22 miles north-north-west of Arnsberg. It 

HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM, a method of is s,lrrou " dod au ° ld Y aU now converted into a 
teaching languages, so called from the inventor, an P ro P enade > an( * b y a “Jen ; contains a castle, gym- 
English merchant of the name of James Hamilton, n “ lum ’ and c ° Ue p’ aad came , s on th . e manufacture 
bom about 17G9. Having removed to Hambuig of linen extensively. Iron is also produced H. was 
in 1798, ho took lessons in German, on the under- formerly one of the Hanse towns. Pop. (18/1) 10,914. 
standing that he was. not to he troubled with the HAMMER. — STEAM-HAMMER — a tool used 

grammar of the language. He and his teacher for applying the force of impact, either for the pur- 
reaa together a German book of anecdotes, the pupil pose of beating malleable materials into a required 
translating word for "word after his teacher; and form, or for driving nails, wedges, &c. The common 
alter twelve lessons, Hamilton found himself — so at hand-hammer consists of an iron head, usually faced 
least wo are told — able to read an easy German with steel, fixed crosswise upon a wooden handle, 
book. His attention was thus drawn to the subject "When one side of the head thinned out of a wedge 
oi learning foreign languages; and finding himself, form or to a point, this i, called the pane of the 
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hammer. 'jL'lio face is tlic flat disc which strikes 
tlio work. Carpenters’ and ioiners' hammers have 
a bent pane with a V-shaped notch, whicli is used 
as a bent lever for drawing nails, Ac. Tho pane 
is sometimes sharpened so as to form an adze or 
chisel. A multitude o£ other modifications in the 
form of hammers are made to suit different kinds of 
work. Somo of the more important of these aro 
treated under the heads of the various operations, 
such as For.mxo, Fnx-ci-Trixo, Gold-ukatiso, Ac. 

For many purpo-os, hammers are required of 
greater weight thau a man can wield ; and a great 
variety of power-hammers arc used. These, for the 
most part, aro masses of iron raised by steam or 
other power, anil then allowed to fall by their own 
gravity upon tho work. The Mir or ehingling 
hammer, used for compressing tho mass of iron 
drawn from the puddling furnace, and tho tilt- 
ham liar, used in the manufacture of shear-steel, arc 
important examples of such hammers. Tho first is a 
I heavy bar of cast iron about ten feet long, weighing 
three or four tons and upwards, to which is attached 
| a head of wrought iron faced with steel, weighing 
nearly half a ton more. It works upon an axis at 
tho end of the liar furthest from tho head, and is 
rai«eil liy cams attached to a heavy wheel set in 
motion by steam or water power ; these cams strike 
or ‘lick’ a projection extending beyond tlie head, 
and thus raise it about IS or ‘JO inches at the rate of 
from 70 to IttO turn", per minute. The tilt-hammer 
is similar, hut much light) r, and is ndipb-d for 
striking above ,‘irto blows per minute. In tinier to 
obtain tin; velocity, a -hurt ‘ t til ’ 1 xtciids with 
a downward inclination beyond tlie axi\ and the 
earns strike this downwards, and thus lift the 
longer arm of the leier to which th<> head is 
alt whed. These, when worked by steam, as tin y 
usually are in this country, are, of comae, iteam- 
li.aimii'crs ; but when the term steam-hammer is us. d 
without qualification, it applies to auotlnr and more 
elaborate machine of very different construction, 
invent) d by Mr .lames N.vmytli in RM2, mul sub-.- 
fluently modified and improved m some of its minor 
<ti tails. In this, the hammer i» attached to the 
bottom of a heavy mass of iron, the • hammer-block,’ 
capable of rising aud falling between upright Inn 
or ‘giliilts;’ th!«, again, n fixed to the rod of a 
pi’ ton, winch works m a ••vlmiler placed perpendicu- 
larly over the hammer-block, hammer, and anvil. 
As the piston n'os 111 the cylinder, it lifts the 
attached mas i, which m then allowed to fall from 
varying hi ights, according to an adjustment avhicli 
can In mail)! by an attendant simply touching a 
handle. The adjustments an' so p. rfi ct that it may 
be unde to emsh a ma> 1 of iron, and at the next 
blow to crack a nut lidd in the fingers without j 
damaging 1 itlii r kernel or tingere, or to crack the top 
of an egg 111 an egg-cup, as might be doin' with the 
bowl of a IJ10011. Tie - iniih.ini-m by which this 
i 1 effected is too elaborate to he described lion' 
in d"tail. One novel contrivance, via, the ‘latch,’ 
which revi r ■ s the action of the steam-valves at the 
precise 11101111 at mpiinsl, is of remarkable ingenuity. 

Jn the tint ‘ Nasmyths • that were used, the weight 
of the ill ‘vending mas — viz., the liaiiitiicr-hlock, 
liainmir, Ac. — was from thirty to sixty cuts., 
mid they were justly regarded as mechanical 
marvels. .Steam-hammers with a descending mass 
of twenty to lift v tons have sinco been con- 
structed. In order to compare the power of 
the-e with the • helve ’ or other hammers, which 
di soend by angular motion on a pivot, it must be 
remembered that these latter, when formed of a 
straight bar, aro only effective to the extent of a 
body of one-third of their weight falling directly 
from a corresponding height, 011 account of the fact 
tis 


that tho whole bar forming the hammer is moving 
with a velocity varying from nothing at the axis, 
to a maximum at the end of the bar, where tho 
hammcr-facc is fixed. 

HAMMER-BEAM, a portion of an open timber 
roof, forming a truss at tho foot of tho rafter, which 
gives strength aud elegance to tho construction. It 
lookB as if there had been a tie right across, and 
tho centra part being cut out, the remnants at 
each cud form the hammer-beam. The end next 
the apartment is usually ornamented with shields, 
heads, pendants, Ac. 

HAMMER-CLOTH, a cloth which covers the 
driver’s seat in some kinds of gontleinon’s carriages. 
Tho term is believed to he a corruption of hammock- 
cloth, tho seat which tho cloth covers being formed 
of strap; or webbing stretched between two crutches, 
as a sailor’s hammock is suspended. Ease of 
motion, ns in the case of springs, i3 the causo of 
this arrangement. Hammer-cloths aro usually 
ornamented with fringes, and hear the arras of the 
proprietor of the carriage. They are old-fasliioned, 
and now more seldom seen than formerly. 

HA’MMEl’FKST, the principal town and trading 
port of Finmark (rav.), in Norway, and the most 
northern town of Europe, is Eituated in 70 ° 40 ' 
X. lah, and 2.T ,‘iO’ II long. l’op. about 120!). n. is 
situated in a barren treeless district, in the rocky 
island of Qualoo (‘'Whale Island’), and consists of 
one long street Blurting a vail of rock. The harbour 
is good, and presents a busy appearance during 
imnnier, when it is visited by some 200 vessels, 
which bring hemp, meal, potatoes, and other pro- 
visions, in exchange fur oil and fish (the staple 
commodities of the island), reindeer hides, eider- 
down, and fox-skins. Luring the two summer 
months the sun is continually above tho horizon, 
and the heat is very great, yi t the whiter, singular 
to ray, is mild enough to allow of tho fisheries 
being” carried on. Copper from tbo works at Kan- 
fiord, vliicli have been in the hands of an English 
company since 1S-I7, is also Edit to England from 
Hammerfest. II. is the northern limit of the birch. 

HAMMER-HEAD, or HAMMER-HEADED 
SHARK [Ziigernn or .Vn/ii/rnu), a geaii3 of fishes of 
the great family of Sharks; having tlio general 
form and characters of the family; hut distin- 
guished from all other fishes by the extraordinary 
form of the head, which, in the adults, resembles a 
double-headed hammer, being extended on both 
rides to a considerable length, and having tlio eyes 
at the ends of the lateral extensions. The mouth 
i , below the centra of the head. The hammer- 



llaiuiin-r-hcailcd Shark (Ziyccna mallcttt). 


headed form is not nearly so perfect in tlio young 
as in the adults. It is supposed to bo intended 
for enlargement of the sphere of vision. In tho 
fatal state, the lateral extensions aro doubled 
upon themselves. The hammer-heads aro ovo-vivi- 
p.irous, and produce many (about forty) young at a 
birth. They are most abundant in tropical seas. 
In tho Bight of Benin, ‘ they may often he seen 
ascending from tho clear blue depths of tho ocean 
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like a great cloud.’ They are very voracious. Some 
of them attain a great size. One species ( Z . malleus) 
-has heen taken on the British coasts. It attains 
a length of twelve feet or upwards. It chiefly 
belongs to the warmer parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

HAMMERSMITH, a village of England, in the 
county of Middlesex, about six miles west-south- 
west of the London post-office, is situated on the 
Thames, which is here crossed by an elegant 
suspension bridge, completed in 1827, at a cost of 
£SI),000. The grounds in the vicinity are occupied 
as nurseries and market-gardens, from which a large 
supply of flowers and vegetables is sent to the 
city. The parish church, a plain brick building 
with a low tower, was erected in lG31,-and conse- 
crated by Laud, then Bishop of London. H. contains 
also the convent of the Good Shepherd, and, in 
connection with it, an asylum for penitent women. 
Hear the Broadway stands the West-London 
Hospital, supported by voluntary contributions. 
There is also a large endowed school, founded by 
a Mr William Godolpliin, and which takes his 
name. The premises and grounds of the school- 
room cover upwards of four acres. Formerly, 
a detached village, and connected with London 
only in a commercial sense, H. is now joined to 
that city by continuous lines of street, and forms 
essentially a portion of it. The parish of H. is 
traversed by six very important railways, two of 
which terminate here. Bop. of the parish in 1871, 
42,091. 

HA'MMOOK, the apparatus in which a sailor 
slings his bed, derives its name through the 
Spanish hamac, from a Peruvian word ; the custom 
of thus suspending a bed having been derived from 
Peru, where the natives fasten the two ends of a 
piece of canvas, or of a netting of grass twist, to 
the branches of a tree, and lie suspended on it in 
luxurious ease. A sailor’s hammock consists of a 
rectangular pieco of hempen cloth, about six feet 
long and three in width, gathered together at each 
end by means of cords and a clew, and hung to 
hooks under the deck. The hammock thus sus- 
pended forms a sort of bag capable of containing 



the sailor’s mattress, his blankets, and himself, as 
soon as he has acquired the far from easy knack 
of climbing into it. The hammocks are taken below 
at sunset, and hung in rows, about two feet apart, 
in the men’s portion of the ship. When done with 
in the morning, the bedding is carefully tied up 
within each, and the whole stowed in the hammock- 
netting, which is generally in the bulwarks of the 
waist. If the weather be not sufficiently dry, 
however, to allow of this, the hammocks are left 
below. Stowed thus in the netting, the hammocks 
form a strong barrier against small shot. 

HAMMOND, Hf.nry, D.D., a learned English 


divine and able controversial writer, the youngest 
son of Dr John Hammond, a physician, was bom at 
Chertsey, Surrey, August 18, 1G05. Educated at 
Eton, he was, in 1618, sent to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he sedulously applied himself to 
classical studies. In July 1625, ho became a Bellow 
of his college, and in 1629 entered into holy 
orders. In 1633 he was presented to the rectory of 
Penskurst, in Kent, and in 1643 he beeamo Arch- 
deacon of Chichester. H. followed'rhe unfortunate 
Charles to the Isle of Wight, and continued with 
the king as his chaplain till his attendants were 
dismissed, in 1647 ; he then returned to Oxford, 
and was chosen sub-deau of Christchurch. In 1648, 
he was deprived of his college offices by the par- 
liamentary commissioners, and shortly after retired 
to Westwood, in Worcestershire, the seat of Sir 
John Packwood, where the remainder of his life 
was spent in literary labour. He died April 25, 
1660. His celebrated work, the Paraphrase and 
Annotations on the New Testament, was published 
in 1653. A new and enlarged edition came out in 
1656, but the best edition is that of 1702. His 
collected works were published, in 4 vols. folio, iu 
1674 — 1684 His sermons and minor works are, 
reprinted in the Oxford Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology. 

HAMOO'N. See Seistan, Lake of. 

HAMPDEN, John, a celebrated English patriot, 
said to have been bom in London in 1594, was the 
son of William Hampden of Hampden, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchingbrooke, Huntingdonshire, aunt 
of Oliver Cromwell. His father died in 1597, when 
he was only three years old. In 1609, he was 
entered a gentleman commoner at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and in 1613 was admitted to the Inner 
Temple, where he made considerable progress in 
the study of law. On January 30, 1621, he first 
entered the House of Commons as member for the 
now disfranchised borough of Grampound. He 
attached himself to the party of St John, Selden, 
Coke, Pym, and those who opposed the arbitrary 
encroachments of the crown, but at first took no 
very forward part in public business, and spoke but 
seldom. In the first three parliaments of Charles I., 
he sat for Wendover. In 1627, for refusing to pay 
his proportion of the general loan which the king 
attempted to raise on his own authority, H. was 
committed to close imprisonment iu the Gatehouse. 
Subsequently, he was removed to Hampshire, but, 
with seventy-six others, unconditionally liberated 
by an order of council. His activity and industry 
in parliament now rendered him one of its leading 
and most useful members ; he was on most of its 
committees ; but after the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment of 1628—1629, he retired to his estate, and 
devoted himself to study and to country sports and 
occupations. Claiming the power to tax the country 
in any way he thought proper, in 1634, Charles had 
recourse to the impost of ship-money. At first 
limited to London and the maritime towns, and 
levied only in time of w r ar, it was, in 1636, extended 
to inland places in time of peace, when H. reso- 
lutely refused to pay it, and his example was 
followed by nearly the whole county of Bucking- 
ham. In 1637, he was prosecuted before the Cora-t 
of Exchequer for non-payment, when a majority 
of the judges gave a verdict against him. In the 
short parliament of 1G40, H. took a prominent part 
in the great contest between the crown and the 
House of Commons. To the Long Parliament he 
was returned both for TVendover and the county of 
Buckingham, and made his election for the latter. 
For his resistance to the k» qj’s proceedings, he was 
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one of the five members whom Charles, on January 
4, 1G42, rashly attempted in person to seize in 
the House of Co mm ons ; and on the breaking out 
of the civil war, he raised and became colonel of a 
regiment in the parliamentary army under the Earl 
of Essex. He was also a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and in the prosecution of the war, 
constantly advised prompt and energetic measures. 
Ho was present at the repulse of the royalists at 
Soutliam, at their defeat near Aylesbury, at the 
fight at Edgehill, and at the assault and capture 
of Reading. Prince Rupert having attacked a par- 
liamentary force at Chinnor, near Thame, H. put 
himself at the head of a few cavalry that were 
rallied in haste to oppose him, and in the fight that 
ensued at Chalgrove Field, received in the first 
charge a wound, of which he died six days after, on 
June 24, 1G43. Ho was twice married, and by his 
first wife had three sons and six daughters. 

HAMPSHIRE, SOUTHAMPTON, or fami- 
liarly, HANTS, a maritime county in the south of 
England, is bounded on the \V. by Dorset and 
Wilts, on tbo N. by Berks, on the E. by Surrey and 
Sussex, and on the S. by the English Channel. 
Tho county, including the Isle of Wight, has an 
area of 1,070,216 acres, 000,000 of which arc esti- 
mated to be under culture. Its population in 1SG1 
was 4S 1,495 ; and in 1ST 1 , 544.GS4. The surface is 
irregular, being traversed by the North and South 
Downs. The south-western portion of the county, 
almost wholly detached from the main portion by 
the Southampton Water, is occupied mainly by the 
Now Forest. This tract is G4,000 acres in extent, 
is the property of the crown, and is valuable for 
the oak and beech timber obtained from it for 
the use of the British navy. Within the forest, an 
aboriginal breed of pony is still found. Besides 
that called the New Forest, there are also remains 
of those of Bere, Alice Holt, Woolmcr, &c. The 
principal rivers arc the Anton or the Test, and the 
Itclien, which flow southward through the county 
into the Southampton Water, and the Avon, also 
ilowing southward, and forming the western boun- 
dary of the New Forest. The climate of the county 
is ill general mild, and favourable to vegetation ; 
indeed, tho climate in the south of the Isle of Wight 
is supposed to be milder than that of any other 
portion of Great Britain. Tho soil consists in part 
of poor sands and gravel, and of a mixture of stiff 
clay and chalk. All the usual crops are produced, 
hops aro cultivated, and the bacon cured here 
is famous. The manufactures of tho county arc 
inconsiderable. Southampton and Portsmouth, both 
termini of important railways, are the chief centres 
of trade. The county, exclusive of the boroughs 
and tho Isle of Wight, sends four members to the 
House of Commons. The New Forest seems to 
have been fatal to tho family of William the 
Conqueror ; there two of his sons, and his grand- 
son, met with sudden and violent deaths. Of the 
early ages of English history, H. contains many 
interesting relics : of these the chief are I’orchester 
Castle, at the head of Portsmouth Harbour ; Calsliot 
and Hurst Castles, now occupied as coast-guard 
stations, erected in tho time of Henry VIII., and 
Netley and Beaulieu Abbeys, and the Priory of St 
Dionysius, all in the neighbourhood of Southampton. 
The county is exceedingly rich in Roman remains, 
as coins, urns, pottery, &c. For further informa- 
tion on the antiquities and history of tho towns 
of H., see articles WionT, Isle or ; Winchester, 
&c. 

HA'MPSTEAD, a village of England, in the 
county of Middlesex, is finely situated on a rango 
of hills four miles north-north-west of London. 
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It was formerly famous for its medicinal springs, 
and is still a favourite place of residence and of 
holiday resort among Londoners, who are attracted 
to it by the beauty of its situation and the purity 
of its air. On the summit of the hill, above the 
village, is the Heath, which affords extensive and 
pleasant prospects of the surrounding country. On 
the Hampstead road, and in the vicinity of the 
village, many handsome villas have been erected. 
Pop: (1871) 32,2S1. A house on the Heath, formerly 
called the Upper Flask Inn, and now a private 
residence, was at one time the place of resort of the 
famous ICit-Kat Club, at which Steele, Addison, 
Richardson, and others used to assemble. The 
village of H. was much frequented by Pope, Gay, 
Johnson, and Akenside, and later by Byron, Leigh 
Hunt, and Johanna Baillie. 

HA'MPTON, a small village on the Chesapeake 
Bay, in Virginia, United States, America, giving 
its name to Hampton Roads, a southerly branch 
of Chesapeake Bay, and mouth of James River, 
one of the best harbours on the American coast, 
defended by Fortress Monroe and Fort Calhoun. 
These Roads were the scene of important events in 
the American revolution, the war of 1S12, and the 
civil war of Secession, especially of the first naval 
battle between iron-clad vessels, the Virginia or 
Merrimac and tho Monitor. Pop. (1S70) 2300. 

HA'MPTON, a village of England, in tho county 
of Middlesex, is pleasantly situated on the left bank 
of the Thames, about twelve miles south-west of 
London. The streets are narrow, and the houses 
irregnjarly built ; in the vicinity, however, there are 
many nolle mansions and beautiful villas. Pop. 
(1S71) 2207. 

ILvmptox Court Palace, long a royal residence, 
and now usually occupied by persons of rank, 
reduced in circumstances, stands about a mile from 
the village in the midst of grounds that extend to 
the Thames. The original palace was erected by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and came afterwards into the 
possession .of Henry VIII., who enlarged it, and 
formed around it a royal park or chase, which he 
stocked with deer. Here Edward VI. was born, 
and hero his mother, Queen Jane Seymour, died. 
Charles I. underwent a portion of his confinement 
at this palace, and it was the occasional residence 
of Cromwell, Charles II., and James II. A consider- 
able portion of it was rebuilt by William III, and 
by him the park and gardens were laid out in the 
formal Dutch style. The palace, as it at present 
stands, consists of three quadrangles with some 
smaller courts ; tho great eastern and southern 
fronts having been erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The picture-gallery comprises Lely’s 
Beauties of the Court of Charles II., valuable 
specimens of Holbein, Ilneller, AVest, &c., and 
above all, seven unequalled cartoons by Raphael. 
The gardens, which arc about 44 acres in extent, 
and have not been materially altered since they 
were laid out by AATlliam ni., present a series of 
curious raised terraces, formal flower-plots, and long 
shady and trim arcades. Among other attractions 
of the gardens is a ‘maze’ or labyrinth, which 
furnishes much amusement to youthful visitors. 

HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE, a con- 
ference which took place at Hampton Court, shortly 
after tho accession of James I. to the throne of 
England, in order to the settlement of ecclesiastical 
disputes. The Icing presided and took a principal 
part in the conference. He was attended by some 
of the nobility and highest officers of state, but no 
one seems to have been permitted to take any part 
in the proceedings except the king himself and the 
divines whom ho had summoned. Of these, tho 
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representatives of the Episcopalian party were more 
numerous than the Puritans ; and the Puritans, 
although men o£ known worth and learning, were 
among the least extreme of their party. Archbishop 
Whitgift, with eight bishops, six deans, and an 
archdeacon, appeared on the Episcopalian side ; two 
Oxford professors of divinity, two divines from 
Cambridge, and along with them Sir Patrick Gallo- 
way, minister of Perth, in Scotland, maintained 
the Puritan cause. On the king’s accession, the 
Puritans, entertaining great hopes of release from 
the rigid enforcement of ceremonies which galled their 
consciences, and of the reformation of abuses in the 
church, had addressed a petition to the king, known 
as the Millenary Petition, because it was signed by 
nearly one thousand ministers in all parts of the 
country. But the king’s intention was not to comply 
with their wishes, and the Hampton Court Conference 
seems to have been merely a device for making it 
appear that their demands had been considered and 
found unreasonable. On tbe first day of the confer- 
ence (12th January 1604), tbe Episcopalians alone 
were admitted to tbe presence of tbe king, who 
demanded their opinion, which tliC3 r gave, on the 
third day after, in favour of the existing S3’stem in 
all the parts complained of. The king debated 
with them on some points ; and in the end, decided 
against them in a few minor particulars, thus 
maintaining the assertion of his- own ecclesiastical 
snpremac3-, as well as finding an opportunity for the 
display of his attainments in theolog3', although in 
all that was most important, his verdict was in "their 
favour. On the 16th of Jauuaiy, the Puritans were 
called to the king’s presence, but along with them 
some of the Episcopalians, when James debated 
keenly against the Puritans, using language very 
nnwortly of a king or of a Christian, and according 
to his own account of the matter, ‘peppered them 
soundty.’ On the 18th of January, both parties 
were called in, and the royal judgment intimated, 
which was afterwards announced in a proclamation 
very adverse to the Puritans. 

HAMSTER (Cricclus), a genus of rodent quad- 
rupeds of the family Murida:, resembling the true 
mice and rats in their dentition, hut having cheek- 
pouches, and a short hairy tail. The Cojdion H. 
(Cricclus milgaris) is a native of the north of Europe 
and of Asia, abundant in 111.1113' parts of Germany 
and Poland, but not found in Britain, and rare to the 
west of the Rhine. It is of variable colour ; although 
generally reddish gray above, the belly black, the 
feet white, and large white spots on the sides, throat, 
and breast. It is larger and of stouter form than 
the common rat, the tail only about three inches 
long. It burrows in dry soils, each individual 



making a burrow for itself, to which there are more 
entrances than one, and which also contains several 
boles or compartments, one of them lined with straw 
or hay, in which it sleeps, and some of them 
capacious enough for the storing of large quantities 
of grain or other provisions— to the amount of GO 
pounds of com or a hundredweight of beans— which 


the animal carries thither in its cheek-pouches, and 
on which it feeds during the milder parts of winter, 
spending the most severe part of that season in a 
state of torpid lydiernntion. It is a greatpest to the 
farmers of the countries in which it abounds, and 
tbe object of their unceasing hostility; but it is 
very prolific, producing two or three broods in tbe 
year, and sixteen or eighteen at a birth. It feeds 
generally on vegetable food, as leaves, seeds, &c., 
although it is. said also sometimes to devour .small 
quadrupeds, birds, lizards, frogs, &c. The H. carries 
away pease and other legumes in pod, hut shells 
them, and deposits only the edible portion in its 
store. Its labours and depredations are all cairied 
on by night. It is an extremely fierce and pugna- 
cious animal, and exhibits more than the pertinacity 
of the bidl-dog. The skins of hamsters are of some 
value. — There are several other smaller species of 
the genus, mostly Asiatic. 

HAN, the name of the most celebrated of tho 
twenty-six d3’nastics of China (20G b.c. to 220 a.d.), 
founded by ICau-tsu, whose accession to the empire 
is regarded as the commencement of Chineso 
modem history. Tho number and character of 
its heroes and literati are superior to most other 
periods, and to this day tho term Sons of Han is 
the favourite appellation of the Chinese to them- 
selves — the most common term for Chinamen. 

HA'NAPER OFFICE, a branch-office of the 
Court of Chancery, from which certain writs are 
issued. The name is derived from tho fact that the 
papers and writs used to be kept in a hamper (in 
Itanaperio). 

HA'NATT, a flourishing town in the electorate of 
Hesse-Nassau (q. v.), capital of a province of the samo 
name, is situated at the confluence of the ICinzio 
and the Main, 12 miles east- north-east of Frank° 
furt. It is divided into the Old and New Town, the 
latter of which was founded, in 1597, by Protestant 
refugees from Belgium, who introduced the manu- 
facture of woollen and silken goods, which still 
flourishes. The town of H. stands pre-eminent in 
Germany for its jewellery, and gold and silver wares, 
while it also carries on extensive manufactories of 
carpets, gloves, leather, cards, paper, hats, cutler, 
tobacco, and cigars. H. has broad and straight 
streets ; the buddings most worthy of note are the 
ancient castle ; a gymnasium, in which tho Wet- 
torau Library is located; and the electoral palaco 
of Philippsnihe, famed for its orangeries, and once 
the property of Napoleon’s sister, Princess Paulino 
Borghese. Pop. (1871) 20,278. In the neighbour- 
hood of the town, and on the left bank of the Main, 
are tho baths of Wilhclmsbad and the village of I 
Rumpenheim, with its palace and gardens. H. is j 
celebrated as the scene of the last battles which 
Napoleon fought in Germany, October 30 and 31, 
1813, when, in his retreat from Leipsic, after a 
hard-fought battle, he totally defeated the allies. 

HA'N CHIN OL ( Hcimia salicifolia), a plant of 
the natural order Lythaccce , with lanceolate, fre- 
quently ternato leaves, and flowers on one-flowered 
stalks. It is a native of Mexico, and is much 
esteemed as a medicine for its very powerful sudo- 
rific and diuretic properties. It is highly extolled 
as an anthyphilitic. 

HAND, The. The genus Homo, or Man, takes 
rank in the classification of mammals as a distinct 
order, Bijiana, in consequence of man being the 
only_ animal possessing two hands. At first sight, 
it might be considered that four-banded animals — 
tbe monkeys, apes, and their allies, which are placed 
by zoologists in the order Quadruliana — were 
superior to those which pc/sess only two hands, 
but this is far from berng tile case. None of these 
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four hands aro adapted to the variety of actions 
which the human hand is capable of performing, 
and they are all, to soino decree, required for sup- 
port and locomotion ; so that while in the higher 
terms of tlie quadnimana the extremities present an 
approximation in structure to those of man, in the 
lower they gradually tend to resemble the ordinary 
quadrupedal type. * That,’ says Cuvier, * which 
constitutes the hnml, properly to called, is the 
faculty of opposing the thumb to the other fingers, 
so as to sebc upon the most minute objects — a 
faculty which is carried to its highest degree of 
perfection in man, in whom the whole anterior 
extremity is free, and can bo employed in prehen- 
sion.’ The peculiar prehensile power of the human 
hand is chiefly dependent upon the length, power, 
and mobility of the thumb, which can bo brought 
into exact opposition to the extremities of all the 
lingers, whether separately or grouped together. 

llefore describing the hand itself, we must sav 
a few words on tiro upper extremity generally, of 
which the hand may be regarded as the essential 
part. 

The general arrangement of the bones of the arm 
will he readily understood by a reference to fig. 1 . 
Tlio general plan of the osseous framework of the 
upper and lnwer.limb is very similar. The humerus 



1, the lmmiru"; the rr 'm, . .1, the u’m. ll,\on*l the 
•lutld < n,ls cf the mllti* nml ulna nunc the carjeil hones, 
the inetaearj at hone,, nn<! tlie jihahinr, V 

nr arm-bone cnrre'pouds t<, llffimtr or thigh-bone ; 
the lower end of the humerus is connected with the 
two bones of tin 1 forearm, the mduti and tlio ulna, 
which correspond with tlie two bones of the leg. 
Then come tlie carjia’ linnet, the m'tararpil bones, 
and the jihnlmuy.t, just as we have tars'll liones, 
iiftiilanal hones, and phalaiuj’ « in the foot. 

In tig. 2 (which we copy from Humphry's Human 
J'out anil Hitman Haml) wc have a diagram 



IXagram of the h »nca of th h u, 1, n oh the end* of the radius 
and ulna. 

1, end of radius; 2, end tf ulna; a, seaphoi l ; 4, eemllnnar; 
5, cuneiform; it, pisiform. 7. trapezium, 11, trapezoid ; it, 
maenum ; in, uneiform t II. 11, metacarpal bones; 12, 12, 
first row of pltalanas; l.a, I.S, r. eond row ; 14, 14, thin] row ; 
I, thumb; n, furehn.-cr, ,Xc. ; v, Uttlc-fineer. 

shewing the way in which the hones of the hand are 
arranged. The carpal bones (3 to 10 in the figure) 
are eight in number, and are arranged in the wrist 
in tavo rows. The tirst or upper row consists prac- 
tie.allv of three hones (3, -1, fi), the fourth (G) being 


regarded as belonging to the class of Sesamoid Bones 
(q. a-.), and the second row of four hones (7, S, 9, 
1U) ; so that, excluding the pisiform bone (G), the 
carpal and the tarsal bones correspond in number. 
As wo commonly term the palm the front of tlio 
hand, the thumb becomes conventionally the outer, 
and tlio little-finger the inner digit ; hut according 
to the rules of comparative anatomy, and in order to 
compare the hand and foot, wo ought to reverse tlieso 
terms. The outer (3) of the carpal hones of the first 
roav supports (through the intervention of 7 and S) 
the hones of the thumb and forefinger (i and n), and 
constitutes with them tlio outer division of the hand. 
Tlio inner (5) of the carpal hones hears the little, and 
tlio next (the ring) linger (v and rv), and consti- 
tutes with them the inner division of the hand, 
while the middlo one (- 1 ) hears tho middle-finger 
(in), and belongs to the middle division of tho 
hand. IV c likewise Fee from this figure, and like- 
wise from lig. 1, that the two outer bones (3 and 4) 
are connected with the radius, while the inner bone 
(!>) is connected (indirectly by a thick ligament) 
with the ulna. 

It is unnecessary for ns to enter into any ana- 
tomical details regarding the individual carpal 
bones. Collectively, they aro so arranged that the 
carpus presents a dorsal convex surface, upon which 
the tendons of the extensor muscles of the fingers 
play, and a palmar concave surface on which tho 
tendons of the flexor muscles lie. The several 
Ixmc.s are joined to one another — each hone being 
united to throe or more others — by a large extent ot 
surface, and are ginled togetherhy strong ligamentous 
bands. Tho wrist is thus as Btrong as if it bad 
l<con constructed of one solid piece of bone, while 
the slight gliding movements which occur between 
tlie several bones rive it an elasticity which serves 
to break the shocks that result from falls upon the 
hand. The uppermost surface of tlie first row of 
carpal bones is convex, and this cona-ex surface is 
received into a wide cup or socket, formed by tlie 
lower articular surface of tlie radius, and by a 
ligament passing from that bone to tlie ulna. 

The metacarpal bones anil the phalanges require 
no special description. Like the great-toe, tlie 
thumb has only two phalanges, avhilo each of the 
other digits has’ three. 

We shall now notice the various movements of 
which the hand is capable. They may ho (lividcil 
into ( 1 ) the different directions in which the hand 
collectively can he moved ; and ( 2 ) tlie movements 
of which the hand itself, without reference to the 
arm, is capable. 

The scapula or shoulder-blade, with which tho 
principal arm-bone articulates, is itself movable to 
a very considerable extent on the surface of tlie 
tabs on which it rests. Again, the socket in avkicli 
the nearly spherical head of the hu merits or nrm- 
hiino lies is a-ery slialloav — not unlike the cup iii 
the well-known toy eu/i-and-lmU — and the arrange- 
ments of the sliouldcr-joint generally are such as to 
permit so great a variety, and so extensive a range 
of movements, that we aro able to apply the hand 
to every part of the body. This freedom of motion 
is duo in a great degree to the clavicles or collar- 
bones, which, by steadying the shoulder-blades, and 
keeping tlie shoulders apart, afford a fixed point for 
the various muscles avhich avc employ in raising the 
arms, i n folding them over the chest, in the act of 
hugging, Ac. The movement at the next junction 
of hones, tho elbow-joint, is very different from 
that at the shoulder. The latter is termed, from 
its construction, a ball-and-socket joint, and admit 3 
of motion in all directions, within definite limits ; 
while tho elbow is a. liinge-joint, and merely admits 
of bending and straightening, or, in other words, of 
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motion in one plane. "We have next to consider a 
da*s of movements of the forearm and hand, to 
■which there is nothing analogous (at least to any 
material extent) in the leg. The movements in 
question are called 1 pronation and supination.’ In 
pronation (derived from promts, with the face down- 
wards), we turn the palm of the hand downwards, 
as in picking tip any substance from the table ; in 
supination (derived from snpinus % with the face 
upwards), we turn the palm upwards, as for the 
purpose of receiving anything that may he placed 
in it. 

These movements of pronation and supination aro 
to important to the usefulness of the hand, that we 




Fig. 3. 

The upper limb, with the 
forearm and hand in the state 
of supination. 

A, the long supinator muscle. 
Fig. 4 

The same inn statoofpronntlon. 
It, the short supinator muscle. 

In both figures, a plumb-line 
from the outer condyle of the 
humerus is found to traverse 
the lower end of the ulna and 
the ring-finscr. 

(From Humphry, Op. cit) 


Fig. 4. 


can bend tbe fingers down upon the palm, or we 
can extend them beyond tbe. straight line ; wo car 
separate them from one another to a considerable 


Fig. 5. 

The superficial muscles of the 
forearm. 

1, the lower part of the biceps; 
2, its tendon, a little above its 
insertion into the radius ; 5, the 
radial flexor of the wrist ; C, the 
long palmar muscle, spreading 
out (at 9) into the palmar fascia; 
S, the ulnar flexor of the wrl«t ; 
13, the long supinator muscle. 



must notice tho three muscles by which they arc 
chiefly affected. One of the three muscles (A, fig. 3) 
passes from a projecting process on the inner side of 
tho arm-bone, at its lower cud, to the outer edge of 
tbe middle of the radius. Its contraction causes tho 
radius to roll over, or in front of, the ulna. It thus 
pronates tbe band, and is called a pronator muscle. 
Another muscle (B, fig. 4) passes from a projecting 
process on the outer side of the arm-bone to tho 
inner edge of the radius near its upper part. It rims 
therefore in an opposite direction to the former 
muscle, and produces an opposite effect, rolling tho 
radius and the hand back into tho position of supina- 
tion. Henco it is called a supinator muscle. The 
third is a very powerful muscle, termed the Biceps 
(<J. v.), which not only bends the elbow, but from 
the mode in. which its tendon is inserted into the 
inner sido of the radius (see fig. 5), ‘also rotates 
the radius so as to supinate the liand ; and it gives 
great power to that movement. When we turn a 
screw, or drive a gimlet, or draw a cork, we always 
employ tho supinating movement of the hand for 
the purpose ; and all screws, gimlets, and imple- 
ments of the like kind are made to turn in a 
manner suited to that movement of tbe right hand ; 
because mechanicians have observed that wo Lave 
more power to supinate the hand than to pronato it.’ 
Supination can only ho performed to its full extent 
by man, and even in man it is not the natural or 
habitual position ; monkeys can partially effect tho 
movement, and in most of the lower animals tho 
part corresponding t anatomically to the hand is 
constantly in a stato of pronation. 

The movements of which tho hand itself,- > without 
reference to theann, are capable, are very numerous, 
aud in this respect differ considerably from the 
corresponding movements of tho foot. Thus we 


extent, and we can close them with considerable 
force: The wrist and hand are bent forwards or 
flexed npon tbe forearm by three muscles which 
pass downwards from the inner condyle or expanded 
end of the humerus, and are termed the radial flexor, 
the ulnar flexor, and the long palmar muscles. Tho 
first two of these muscles are inserted into wrist- 
bones on the radial and ulnar sides respectively, 
whole the third expands into a fan-like fascia or 
membrane in tho palm of the hand, and thus seiwes 
both to support the skin of the palm and to protect 
tbe nerves and vessels which lie below it. Beneath 
the palmar fascia lie two sets of flexor muscles of tlio 
fingers, and they present 60 beautiful a mechanical 
arrangement as to merit special notice. 

The superficial or perforated flexor muscle passes 
down tbe front of the forearm and divides into four 
tendons, which become apparent after the removal 
of the palmar fascia, and are inserted into the second 
phalanges of the fingers, each tendon splitting at its 
termination, to give passage to tho similar tendons 
of tbe deep or perforating flexor muscle, which passes 
from tbe upper part of the ulna to be inserted into 
tbe last phalanx of each finger. This arrangement 
of tbe tendons of the superficial and deep flexor 
muscles is shewn in fig. G. These flexor muscles aro 
antagonised by tbe common extensor musclo of tho 
fingers, which, like the flexors, divides into four 
tendons, one for each finger. Besides these, there is 
a special extensor of tho inilex-finger, a scries of 
muscles forming the ball of the thumb, which movo 
that organ in almost every direction, and various 
small slips giving lateral and other movements to 
the fingers. 

It is sufficient to observe that the hand is very 
riolily supplied with blood-vessels and nerves, without 
entering into any auatfnical details on these 
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jioints. There is no part of the body where the 
sense of touch is so ncuto as at the tips of the 



Fig. G. 

To show tlie perforation of one of the tendons of tlio super- 
ficio! flexor muscle (« Inch is Inserted into tho second phalanx), 
in order to allow the corrcspomlliif; tendon of tho deep flexor 
to pass ounards to bo inserted in tho lost phalanx. 

fingers ; but xvo sliall defer to tlio article Toccn, 
OluiANS and Sense or, tho consideration of the 
special arrangements which make this part of the 
hand peculiarly important in relation to our know- 
ledge of external objects. 

Our notico of the comparative anatomy of the 
Foot (q. v.) renders it unnecessary to trace the modi- 
fications presented in the lower animals by the bones 
corresponding to those of tho human hand ; as the 
carpal and metacarpal bones with their jiltalanges 
undergo adaptations of form to meet the individual 
wants of tlie animal, scry much in the same manner 
ns thetarsal and metatarsal Inmesnud tlieir phalanges. 
Thus, the reader ssill readily see that the so-called 
knee of the horse, for example, is the carpus, and 
lie will have no dillirulty in tracing tlio metacarpal 
bones and phalanges. See the artich •» Broken 
Knees and ilonsr. ; and Humphry, On tlr Human 
J'oot ami Human Hand. 

HANDEL. Urom.i Fiirnriiinc, one of the 
greatest of musical composers and musicians, though 
a native of Germany, spent so large a portion 
of lus life m England, where he composed Ins 
greatest works, that Ktitnin may almost claim him 
as her own. He was born at Halle, Upper Saxony, 
February 23, ltiS.'i. He manifested 111 infancy an 
extraordinary passion for music, and at the ago of 
seven, having accompanied his father on a visit to 
the Duke of Saxc-Wcissenh Is, lie found lus way to 
an organ, where he was heard by the duke, who 
remonstrated with lus father against further opposi- 
tion to a gemus of so decided a character. lie was 
now placed under a music-teacher, Zachau, where 
he remained until he was 13, composing every week 
cantatas for the church-service, ami learning all 
instruments, especially the organ. In 1G9S, he was 
sent to 1’crlui, where the Elector of IJr.uulonliurg 
was f o impresseel svith Ins talents, that lie wished 
to Fcml him to Italy. As Ins father would not 
accept tins offer, lie returned to Halle, w hence, on 
the death of lus father, lie went to Hamburg in 
1703. Here lie played a violin in the orchestra of the 
opera. Ho was soon its director, and composed his 
first opera, Almira , which was rapidly followed by 
AVro and Florinda. His violent temper involved 
him in a quarrel with a brother-composer, which 
resulted in a due! ; the sword of his adversary svas 
stopped by a button or a music score, lie next 
visited Italy. In Florence, he composed llodrigo, 
1707. His Agrippina, composed iu Venice, had a 
run of thirty nights. At ltome, ho was received at 
Cardinal Ottoliom’s where he heard Corelli, and 
beat liim with his own violin, for not playing to 
suit him in his II Trionfo ilcl Tempo. I 11 1710, ho 
returned to Germany, wliero I 10 was appointed 
chapel-master to the Elector of Hanover, afterwards 
George I. At tho close of tho same year lie went 
to England, where lie was patronised by Queen 
Anno and tlio nobility. He composed Itiwihlo, 
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Pastor Fido, Theseus, and in 1715, Amadis da 
Gaula, in which Nieolini and Valentini first sung in 
England. In 171S he undertook the direction of tho 
Duke of Chandos’s chapel at Cannons, where he wrote 
Acts and Galatea, Esther, the first ^English ora- 
torio, and numerous concertos, anthems, fugues, &c. 
A Royal Academy of Music for tlie cultivation of 
tho opera, was formed in 1720, and, after some com- 
petition, was placed under IL’s management. This 
undertaking, and other opera speculations, in which 
II. was engaged, proved very unsuccessful. H. lost 
£10,000, and was compelled to retire to Aix-l.v 
Chapellc on account of his health. Tho oratorio 
Deborah was composed in 1733, and was followed 
by Alexander's Feast, Said, Israel in Egypt, and 
(1740) L' Allegro c Pcnscroso. In the end of 1741 
ho went to linblin, wliero his Messiah, composed 
in that year, was produced for charitablo purposes, 
lie remained in Dublin about nino months, and 
received a generous support. From this time suc- 
cess attended all his undertakings. On his return 
to London, lie composed his Eamson ; and the 
Messiah was performed for tho benefit of tho 
Foundling Hospital. It was repeated annually for 
the same purpose, and from 1749 to 1777 brought to 
that charity £'10,300. H. became blind, but he still 
composed, and played on tho organ, being led to his 
scat, and forward to receive the plaudits of tho 
audience. Ho assisted at the performance of one of 
his oratorios on the Gtli of April, and he died as lie 
wished, on Good Friday, the 13th of April 1759, ‘in 
hopes,’ lie said, ‘of meeting his good God, his sweet 
Lord and Saviour, on tlio day of his resurrection,’ 
Among his works, which arc in tho Queen’s Library, 
are 59 operas— S German, 20 Italian, 1C English ; 
20 oratorios, a great quantity of _ cliureh-imisic, 
cantatas, songs, and instrumental pieces. He was 
a wonderful musician, and his compositions are 
often full of grandeur and sublimity. His operas 
are seldom performed, but his oratorios hold tlie 
same placo in music that in the English drama is 
accorded to the plays of Shakspearo ; and the Handel 
Festivals, lasting several days, in which they are 
performed by thousands of singers and musicians, 
are the grandest musical exhibitions of our times. 

HAND-FASTING, the ancient term for betroth- 
ment, now disused. 

IIAND-GLASSES arc very useful implements of 
gardening, for the protection of tender plant 5 . They 
are of various kinds, some of them simple bells of 
glass, with a luiob at top, for convenience of lifting 
them, chiefly used for covering cuttings in the 
green-house or stove, until they strike or send forth 
roots ; whilst others consist of metal frames — zinc, 
lead, iron, or copper — filled up with panes of glass, 
and sometimes of a si/o large enough to bo used 
for covering trcc-paionics, acacias, and other tender 
shrubs. 

HAND-TREE ( Cheiroslcmon platanoidcs), a largo 
tree of the natural order Slerculiaccae, which receives 
its name from the peculiar appearance of its flowers. 
These have no corolla, but a large 5-lobed and 
nngnlar coloured calyx — bright red within — from 
xvhicli project the live stamens, united by their 
filaments into a column, and separating and 
curving at the summit, where they bear the 
anthers, so ns to have somo resemblance to a band 
or claw. It is not merely this, however, which 
makes tho tree an object of interest, but the 
circumstance that it is an object of superstitious 
veneration to tlie Mexicans; a single tree near 
Toluca, xvhicli is mentioned in tho earliest histories, 
lieing asserted by them to be tlio only one in the 
xvorld, and tlieir eager gathering of its flowers 
always preventing its multiplication by seed. It 
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w.u not till 1801 that cuttings were obtained from 
it for the Botanic Garden of Mexico, where the 
young plants have since produced seed abundantly. 
The tTee has also been found in great abundance in 
Guatemala. It is a lofty tree with a thick trunk, 
a habit similar to that of a plane, and broad maple- 
like leaves. 

IIANDS, Imposition or, a ceremony which has 
been employed both in ancient and modern religious 
use as symbolising the conferring of certain interior, 
and, generally speaking, spiritual gift3. In the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons, they are directed 
to lay their hands upon the heads of the victims 
which were to be oScred in sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 10, 
l.">, 19). Moses set Joshua apart as the leader of 
the people by ‘ laying his hands upon his head ’ 
(Num. xxvii. 23). Our Lord is entreated to heal 
the ruler’s daughter (Matt. ix. 18) by tbe same 
ceremony. This is the rite which He himself 
adopts in blessing the little children (Matt. xix. 15). 
The gift of the Holy Ghost was imparted by the 
same ceremony (Acts viii. 17), and the ministers 
placed by the apostles in the newly founded 
churches were similarly installed (1 Tim. iv. 14). 
In the early church, the rite of imposition of bauds 
was employed in the receiving of catechumens and 
the reconciliation of penitents. From its use in 
confirmation, that rite is commonly designated by 
the Fathers under the name of Imposition of Hands. 
In the ancient church, this rite existed in two 
forms : the actual laying on of hands, which was 
called chiroihcsia ; and tiro extending the hand over 
or towards the person, which was styled chirotonia. 
In the Homan Catholic Church, the former is retained 
as an essential part of the sacraments of confirma- 
tion and holy orders ; the latter is employed in the 
administration of the priestly absolution. Both 
forms are familiarly used in blessing. In the mass, 
also, previous to the consecration of the elements of 
bread and wine, the priest extends his hands over 
them, repeating at the same time the preparatory 
prayer of blessing. See Wetsor’s ICirchen-Lcxicon, 
vol. iv. 853. The rite of imposition of hands is used 
both by the Episcopalian and Presbyterian churches 
in the ordination of ministers. It also forms part 
of the ceremony of confirmation in the Anglican 
and in the Lutheran church. See Palmer's Anli- 
rjuitics of the English Ritual , Keeling’s Lilurgia 
JJritannica:. 

HANDSEL, sometimes used to denote earnest- 
money, or part-payment, by way of binding a 
bargain. In Scotland, it popularly signifies a first 
transaction in trarl.e, as, for example, the first sale 
effected in the day or week ; and is likewise employed 
to signify a present hi the nature of a New Year’s 
gift on the first Monday in the year — hence called 
Handsel Monday. 

HANDWRITING, in Law, is proved by calling 
a witness who either saw the individual write the 
identical words, or who by correspondence, or by 
having previously at other times seen the same 
person write other papers, can swear that he believes 
the paper is the handwriting of the individual to 
whom it is attributed. Sometimes, where no direct 
evidence can be had, engravers and others accus- 
tomed to compare the niceties of handwriting arc 
allowed to give their evidence, or rather state their 
belief ns to the writing ; but this kind of evidence is 
looked upon with great suspicion, and is much 
discountenanced. In cases where a jury are called 
upon to determine a disputed question of hand- 
writing, they a re now allowed in England to form 
their own opinion by comparing the disputed 
writing with other writings admitted to be by the 
same party. Thb could not be done before 1854, but 
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it is done now in both criminal and civil cases. In 
Scotland, a jury may also be allowed to judge of 
. the handwriting in this way in any case. In some 
countries— as, for example, in Scotland — a will, if 
written in the testator’s handwriting, is admitted to 
be genuine without the attestation of witnesses, 
being then called a Holograph (q. v.) instrument ; 
but there is no such privilege in England or 
Ireland, as all wills, by whomsoever written, must 
be attested by witnesses. 

HANG-CHOW-FOO, the capital of the province 
of Che-keaug, in China, on the left bank of the 
Tsien-tanu. where that river disembogues iuto the 
Bay of Harg-ehow-foo, is situated at the com- 
mencement ot the Grand Canal, in lat. 30° 18' N-, 
long. 120° 15' E. It is about 150 miles south-east 
of Nankin. H. is the most magnificent city of 
China— a Chinese proverb makes it a heaven upon 
earth. It was the capital of the empire during 
the rule of the Mongols, when it was visited by the 
celebrated Marco Polo early in the 14th century. 
There arc ten gates through its lofty walls, which 
are 20 miles in circumference, but there are more 
inhabitants w ithout the enrienle than within. The 
population is estimated by Dr Macgowan at 800,000. 
The streets, which are of greater width than i 3 
usual in Chinese cities, are well paved, and in some 
directions lined for miles with elegant shops and 
extensive warehouses. The terminal ramifications 
of the Grand Canal are spanned by countless 
elegant bridges. H. is celebrated for its silk manu- 
factures, and its embroidery excels that of any 
part of China. Mulberry-trees occupy every vacant 
spot within and without the walls. No city in 
China, unless it be that of Snchau, possesses wealth 
to compare with that of this remarkable place, 
which, moreover, is the most literary and most 
religious part of the empire. Colleges and temples, 
hta-ati and priests, abound and flourish in Hang- 
chow-foo. The imperial library in the palace of 
Itienlung, and the hterary institutions, appear, 
however, to be going to decay, and could not at 
any period have hail much educational influence. 
One cause of the celebrity of the city is found 
in the beauty of its environs. The tower of the 
Thundering Winds, although in ruins, is still an 
imposing edifice ; while monumental gateways, 
light airy bridges, and temples of the size of 
villages, render the natural beauties of the city 
highly picturesque. One of the temples possesses 
500 images of the Io-han (Buddhist saints), of the 
size of life, richly covered with gold. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the valleys opening into the 
lake, richly adorned as they are with trees, chiefly 
the camphor and tallow trees, and the arbor vitae. 
From a remote period, these scenes have been the 
resort of pilgrims, and every spot is hallowed 
by some legendary incident. At one place there 
is an image of Buddha, cut out of the solid 
rock, measuring 48 feet from shoulder to shoulder. 
The nose is seven feet long, and the other parts 
are of a proportional size; it is gilt over like 
wooden and clay images of the same personage. 
The protruding rocks are profusely curved with 
religious inscriptions and images of mythological 
characters. The N.E. section of H. is called the 
Tartav city, being exclusively devoted to the Mant- 
chu garrison or military colony. It is separated from 
the Chinese city by a low wall. About 25 miles 
below the city is Kaupoo, once a mart of considerable 
importance, the port of H., when that city was the 
metropolis of China, described by Marco Polo as an 
extremely flourishing place; fluvial changes have 
rendered it inaccessible to any but small flat-bot- 
tomed vessels, Chapoo oout 50 m. distant, situated 
on the N. of the bay, is now the port of H. Chapoo 
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lias also a Tartar city; it communicates by branches 
of the Grand Canal with H. and Shanghai. It is 
the port to which Chinese trade with Japan is 
restricted. H. suffered considerably at the hands of 
the rebel Tac-pings (q. v.), by whom it was captured. 

The configuration of the Bay of Hang-chow-foo 
and the embouchure of the Tsien-tang river, which 
empties into it near the provincial capital, favours 
the formation of tho tidal phenomenon designated 
an eagre or bore. Sec Bonn. Dr Macgowan, tho 
first European who has witnessed this magnificent 
spectacle, has published an account of it in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Sgctdy of Ilong-kong. As 
the tide rushes into tho mouth of the river, it becomes 
elevated to a lofty wave, which attains its greatest 
magnitude opposite tho city of Hang-chow-foo. 
Generally, there is nothing remarkable in its aspect, 
except at tho period of the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, the maximum being at the latter season. 
As tho hour of llood-tide approaches, crowds gather 
in the streets running at right angles with the river, 
hut at safo distances ; boatmen stop lading and 
unlading their vessels, and put out into the midtile 
of tho stream. The centre of the river teems with 
craft. Loud shouting from the fleet announces 
the appearance of tho flood, which seems like a 
glistening white cable stretched athwart the bay as 
tar down as the eyo can reach. Its noise, com- 
pared by native poets to that of thunder, speedily 
drowns that of the boatmen ; and as it advances 
with prodigious velocity, it assumes the appearance 
of an alabaster wall, or rather of an advancing 
cataract four or live miles across, aud about .'10 
feet high. As tho foaming Mall of water dashes 
impetuously onward, one trembles for tho safety 
of the floating multitude. They erase shouting, 
aud devote their energies to the steadying of the 
prou's of their vessels toward the advancing wave, 
which threatens to submergo everything alloat; 
but they all vault as it were to the summit with 
perfect safety. This grand and exciting season is 
but of a moment’s duration ; the wave passes up 
the river in an instant, but from this point with 
gradually decreasing force, volume, and velocity, 
disappearing entirely a few miles aliovo the city. 
Erom ebb to flood tide, the cliauge is almost instan- 
taneous ; a slight flood continues after the passage 
of tho wave, but it soon begins to ebb. \\ ithiu 
tho historic period, numerous changes have been 
effected by tho action of this wave, the must noted 
being the removal of a rocky islet from the centre 
of tho river opposite Hang-cliou'-foo. Chinese 
ingenuity has been long exerted, with imperfect 
success, in preserving tho alluvial plain from the 
wasting action of the eagre. Tho history of the 
dykes that have been successively erected, of failures 
and disasters, found in the local annals, shew that, 
like the Yellow River, this part of tho Tsien-tang 
has been a constant suurco of anxiety and expense 
to tho government, costing about 1 JO, 000 dollars 
per annum. 

HANGED, DRAWN, and QUARTERED, 
the description of the capital sentence on a traitor, 
which consisted of drawing him on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, and after hanging him, dividing 
tho body into quarters. This punishment was 
substituted by tho ntat. 54 Geo. III. c. 140, for the 
ancient more barbarous sentence of disembowelling 
■alive, but tho crown has power to reduce the 
sentence to simple beheading. See also Hanging. 

HANGING is the mode by which capital punish- 
ment is carried out in tho United Kingdom. In 
England, formerly, in atrocious cases, it was usual 
for tho court to direct a murderer to bo bung upon 
a gibbet in chains near the placo whero the enmo 
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was committed — also at a later period to order tho 
body to bo dissected — and the execution to take 
place on the next day but one after the sentence was 
passed. But these useless severities were abolished 
by the stat. G and 7 Will. IV. c. 30. 

The mode of punishing by hanging was first 
adopted in England in 1241, when Maurice, a noble- 
man’s son, was hanged for piracy. Other more 
barbarous modes of inflicting death were long in 
use, being prescribed by statute, but have been 
abolished, and hanging has long been the ordinary', 
because the most humane, mode of executing capital 
punishment. In treason, hanging is part of tho 
statutory punishment, coupled with mangling the 
body, though the crown may change tho sentence 
into simple beheading, except in the case of women, 
who arc only hanged, in deference to, their sex. 
Formerly, in Scotland, on the other hand; a capital 
sentence pronounced south of the Firth of Forth 
could not be executed within less than 30 days; 
and if pronounced north of tho Firth, within less 
than 40 days after it was pronounced. But now, 
in both cases, the day of execution must not be 
les3 than 15, nor more than 21 days, south of the 
Firth; nor less than 20, nor more than 27 days, 
if north of tho Firth, after sentence passed. Until 
recently, the hanging or execution took place in 
public. See Execution. 

The cause of death in hanging is complex. The 
compression of tho windpipe by the cord, tho 
obstruction of the return of venous blood from 
the head, and of the flow of arterial blood to the 
brain, the stretching or tearing of the nervous 
-.tinctures of the neck, and in some instances dis- 
location or fracture of the vertebra;, may concur 
in the production of tho fatal effect, which, though 
attended with violent struggles in sonic cases, is 
probably as neaily instantaneous ns possible. The 
subject, in its relations to medical jurisprudence, 
will be more fully considered under the title 
Strangulation. 

HANGING GARDENS. The Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon were anciently reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. Their construction is 
variously ascribed to Queen Scmiramis, and to 
Ncbuchadnez7ar— seven centimes later, but stiU 
moro than five centuries n.c. — who is said to have 
made them for tho gratification of his Median queen, 
Amytis, because the Babylonian plain seemed dreary 
to her in comparison with the varied and romantic 
scenery of her native land. Diodorus and Strabo 
have given particular descriptions of them ; and 
although it is remarkable that they arc not men- 
tioned liy Herodotus, whilst Quintus Curtins speaks 
of them as ‘fabulous wonders of the Greeks’- — an 
opinion which some of tho learned in modern times 
linvo adopted, denying their very existence — yet 
the probability seems to be in favour of the general 
accuracy of tho descriptions, and even that the 
ruins of tliis celebrated structure are to be recognised 
among the mounds which mark the site of Babylon. 
Sco Babylon. The Hanging Gardens are said to 
have formed a square, with an area of nearly four 
acres ; but rising in terraces curiously constructed 
with Btoue pillars, across which were placed stones, 
covered with reeds and bitumen, and again with 
brides united by cement ; above these, sheets of 
lead, to prevent moisture from flowing down, and 
finally a sufficient layer of earth ; the summit being 
elevated three hundred feet above the base, so that 
at a distance tho whole presented the appearance 
of a pyramidal wooded liill. There was a largo 
reservoir at the • summit, which was filled with 
water by pumping from tho Euphrates, for the 
irrigation of the gardens, and the supply of. their 
numerous fountains. Fountains anil banqueting 
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rooms were distributed throughout the numerous 
terraces; groves and avenues of trees, as wellas 
parterres of flowers, diversified the scene ; whilst 
the view of the city and neighbourhood was exten- 
sive and magnificent. 

HANKOW', in lat. about 30“ 30’ K., and long. 
1 14“ K, a port of China, at the junction of the Han 
river with the Yang-ize-kiang, GOO miles from its 
mouth. It consists of three cities, the principal 
being Wu-chang-foo, on one side of the Han river, 
and Han-yang-foo on the opposite side. Strictly 
speaking, H. °is a suburb of the former. It was 
destroyed during the Tae-ping rebellion, but has 
since been rebuilt, aud has a population of from 
."00,000 to 1,000,000. English and American 
steamers ply regularly and frequently between H. 
and Shanghai. Vessels of large size can reach the 
city ; the° river is navigable 3G0 miles higher up, 
to the city of Ichang. Powerful flat-bottomed 
steamers are requisite for navigating this part of 
the Yang-tzc-lciang, the current running at from 
seven to eight knots per hour. The principal export 
is tea. Other native products exported are silk, oil, 
tallow, tobacco, and wax. The chief imports are 
cotton piece-goods, woollens, metals, Straits and 
Japanese produce. The value of the exports, in 
1S70, was £1,434,129; and in 1871, £5,57S,25S; 
of the imports, in 1S70, £o,93S,314; and in 1S71, 
£G,75G,G31. The value of the imports of gray 
shirtings in 1S71 was £183,393 move than in 1S/0. 


HANLEY. See Surr., Vol. X. 

HANNIBAL {the. gift of Baal) was a common 
name among the Carthaginians, the list of those 
famed in history extending to fourteen or fifteen. 
But the greatest of all the Ilannibals was the 
famous son of Hamilcar Barca. He was bom in 2-47 
n. c. .When he was nine years old, he accompanied 
his father on his Spanish expedition; and before 
starting, swore that oath of eternal hatred to the 
Roman name, which he kept so faithfully through- 
out hi3 whole life. After the death of Hamilcar, 
he was employed by Hasdrubal, bis brother-in-law, 
in most of the military operations which he under- 
took. Such was the esteem in which he was held 
by the soldiers, and such a reputation for bravery 
and strategic skill bad be gained, that when 
Hasdrubal was assassinated, the army with one voice 
elected him commander-in-chief, an appointment 
which the authorities at Carthage at once ratified. 
H., at this time in his 29th year, undertook the 
command with ready zeal, for he longed to realise 
the legacy left hiin by his father, and to strike a 
death-blow at his country’s rival by attaching her 
on her own soil. But before be entered on a task 
of such magnitude, be deemed it prudent to com- 
plete the subjugation of Spain, and accordingly 
spent two years in contests with some tribes 
hitherto independent of Carthago. Saguntum, a 
city in alliance with Romo, was attacked by liim 
on the ground that its inhabitants were making 
aggressions on the Torboletes, subjects of Carthage. 
After a siege of eight months, the city was 
taken; and the Romans, after an embassy bad 
unsuccessfully demanded the surrender of tbo 
general who bad thus wantonly violated the treaty, 
declared war in 218 B.c. Having taken measures 
for the defence of Africa and i Spain during his 
absence, be started from Now Carthage in 218 B.C., 
with 20,000 foot, and 12,000 horse. This force 
was very much thinned by his contests with the 
tribes between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, by 
the necessity of leaving Hanno with 11,000 men 
to keep them in subjection,' by desertion in the 
passage of the Pyrenees,’ and. by his sending home 
a portion of his Spanish troops. His object in this 


last act was to inspire the soldiers with thorough 
confidence in themselves and their general. Erom 
the Pyrenees he marched to the Rhone without 
opposition, Bince Scipio was at Massilia (Marseille), 
four days’ march from the point where H. crossed 
the river in the face of the Celtic hordes who sided ' 
with the Romans. His next great difficulty was 
the passage of the Alps, which he effected in fifteen 
days, in spite of the attacks of the mountain tribes, 
the snows, storms, and other difficulties. Much 
discussion has taken place among learned men 
whether H. crossed the Cottian Alps by the pass 
of Mont Genevre (or Gems), or the Graian Alps 
by the pass of Little St Bernard. Eor the former 
route, Michelet, Thierry, and most French writers 
argue ; and for the latter, with better reasons, 
Niebuhr, Arnold, Mommsen, &c. After allowing 
bis army (now about 26,000 strong) some time to 
recruit in the rich villages of the friendly Insu- 
brians, he first subdued tbo Taurini, a tribe hostilo 
to the Insnbrians, and took their chief city after a 
siege of three days ; and thus forced into alliance 
with him ail the Ligurian and Celtic tribes on tbo 
upper course of the Po. Scipio, having returned 
from Massilia, took the command of the army in 
the north of Italy, and first met H. on the plain 
near the river Ticmus. The Romans were entirely 
routed ; and Scipio, who was severely wounded, 
retreated across the Po. The armies again met 
at the Trebia, with a like result, though tho 
Romans, who had received reinforcements, were 
much more numerous. These battles were fought 
in 218 B. c. Having wintered in the neighbourhood 
of tho Ro, and levied additional troops among tbo 
Gauls, most of whom were now his friends, H. 
started southward so soon as spring permitted, 
marching through Liguria and the swamps of tho 
Arno. In this difficult route, immense numbers 
of his beasts of burden and horses perished, and 
he himself lost the sight of one eve. Ho next 
inflicted a severe defeat, near Lake Thrasymene, on 
the consul Flaminius : thousands perished hy tho 
sword, including the consul, and thousands in tho 
lake, while 15,000 were taken captive, H. losing 
only 1500. After this victory, he crossed the Apen- 
nines to Piecnnm and Apulia, and thence re-crossed 
to the fertile Campania, which he ravaged. Thither 
Fabius was sent with an army to oppose him, hut 
no general engagement took place, the consul 
endeavouring to lead H. into snares, which bo 
succeeded in doing ; but the wily African extri- 
cated his army hy a stratagem, and returned to 
Apulia. He wintered at Canme, and in June, or, 
according to others, in August (2d) of 21G B. c., 
almost annihilated a Roman army of 90,000 men 
under Terentius Varro and iEmilius Paulus, in tho 
battle, which was fought a little below the town. 
About 50,000 are said to have fallen, including 
fEmilius Paulus, and a host of Roman knights, 
senators, and other distinguished persons. Here 
H. committed, perhaps, the greatest military error 
of his life, in not marching direct to Rome ; but it 
is supposed that be refrained, in order to allow the 
tribes of Italy to declare in his favour. Many in 
the south of Italy did attach themselves to his 
interests, but not m such numbers as he bad antici- 
pated. After some delay, be marched on Neapolis 
(Naples), which he did not succeed in talcing, but 
the gates of Capua were opened to him, and here bo 
wintered. The enervating effect which the luxury 
of Capua is said to have had on his army has been 
greatly overdrawn, but his residence there forms, in 
one point of view, the turning-point in the war, 
which from this time became more of a desultory 
kind. H.’s great purpod. was to arm the Italian 
nations against Rome, and so to crush her power by 
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menus of her own subjects ; the Homans, on the 
contrary, henceforth avoided coming to n pitched 
battle avith the Carthaginians, but sought rather 
to keep the tribes in aue, an.l lnia - 1 II. and his 
lieutenants by small armir, in diHeront puts of 
the country. 11. travel-, cd Italy in all directions, 
surprised the Iloman gem rat*, defeated their armies, 
captured their town", stu b as C’asilimun. Arpi, 
Tnrenlnm, Metapontum, Thurii, l.nei i. and many 
others; he defeat' <1 (Vntenius near Capita; Co. 
Fulvius at llenlonia; Fulvius Flureiis on tlioAnio; 
Crispinus and Mareellusm I.tte.ima; and tile be.sicg- 
ino army before I.orri : in all tin so cn'rs the armies 
wen* almost nnmhilated. The defeat of Ha'dtilhal, 
liis lirotiu r, at the river Mi Iannis, and the loss of his 
army, eiunpelled II. to entilim- hun-eli to the moun- 
tainous piniiiMitaof Ilmtuun, where for four years 
he resided all the etTorts of the ltninniis to di-linlge 
him. At length, aft'-r having m-untamed him: elf in 
Italy for upwards of lifts en js.ui, lie was recalled 
to Africa, to lb fend his eoimtiy ag.im-t f-'oipio ; 
tint not with tainting hit iitnio t ixntmic, and the 
bravery of bis v> ti ran troop , le- n.u defeat'd by 
Sripio, near Zsma, with a to i of gn.lillil no n. IV ace 
was rnnrlitded m tin* folhm no; s i ar i-Jill r 

H.’n darling telnine had tti the no-iutime bun 
lntlh-d, but liis b ttn d to Home uni not diminiitod, 
and areordin -ly li" "t linn 'lfuitb all hi, rial to 
make pri pint tons foi .1 .till n.mi d> oily • t niggle 
at ionic tutiire d i\ 11< turn* d in. r.tt utioii, in 
the |ir t plies , to p >ht. aln' in.' and - one e 01 ti- 
tutional i lnii"i ■ v. Imb i < -. 1 uollv ed|. 1 tor, by 
ubieh he plai ' d th" Imaie en a bitter f. otlll.". 

Hut hi ui<:n'i> .-oil, .'I him to tlo- Hozn.au i of 
stirring up Ant-e.-ln. Ill nt hr.i to mil... u.,r 
on tin m ; and ulo n ..mbi .dor ■ .u.o- to t 'at th 
11. tbd to til" court of Anton bn i at Ilpl-i 'in. Izi 
the war uhn-h fo||»v ■ .1, lo too!, no emi i inoi i part, 
hut tin' l.ni.; lutti rli n tr- tt • 1 aft-ruard' that lie 
did not take tlie adiiii id It t<> • ury the war into 
Italy. Win u p e uai i on, |iol> d, tlo- . urn lot- r of 
H. was nne of the coinhtn in, hut ton- Ming itteh 
a re lilt. In: tint to l'ru-i. . Ling ot lot In an, for 
whom li" gain'd a unit \o lory mir Hum* in i, 
bim; of lV-i,-aimi“ lb- uas at !• neth d* in m>I> d by 
the Koiuans ; and •• • mg no Imp • s e ipe, to- to,J. 
poi on, which h" alu.n.i e rto d uithlnm for i-ieh 
an i ins rg- ney. 

Amnns am-ii nt .aiitlointe '. tlo- n ader may 
eonuilt, with print prulit, Hellion , l>om t'.i- ms, 
l'lut ireh, and Appian; arid oi mod* rn hi tiwi-.n**, 
A no ild’ii //id of* AVi'se, \ o|. in ; No Inihi’i y.'i-'nii * 
o- 1 7»V oo'ii 7/ 1 ■' vol. i ; Moinm i n’s 77n\ of 
lions, sol. ii. (Dob on'.! Iran l.itmn). 1’or military 
operations s| i ei.illv, \ audoio ourt, 7/i ' oee if, i 

C’lIZ-'/SI'//,' i i/’.lf.ai'-d rn // 1 e 

It A'NNIBAL, a city in Ml • nil, Fliitnl Stit-'s, 
Atnerii a, mi them t haul. "! tin- Mi o ippi, 132 
mile i nhoie St J.«mi It i lb" i i t t* rminiis 
of the Hnumhtt and St .In ■ oh Kailas ay, and has 
stc.iro-bn.it Coniiiiiiiiieation with otb. r town-. on the 
Mi-iis'ippi. It has a hir_-- tr.nli in p ub, tnhaeeo. 
hemp, and pram, s-.itli mill , lioindio ., and machine- 

shops. I’m '. (1S70) 10,l-o. 

HANNO (perbapi tbe f ith'-r or tlie 'on of that 
ITainitear svlo> Ml at llu-.or.i in 4su n. i\) i-ifaund 
for a voyage of di-cowry ssho-h he in ole along the 
weit emit <»f Afiae.i, to found I.ibyo-pliii iiiciau 
towns. Ills e.vp-illtliiii ii suit to lriS'i' eoiisisted of 
tit) ships and .'10,000 no u and Mono n. One cits' vsai 
built not far from the Strait of Gibraltar, anil others 
along the coast n :o limp lo Capo Kojndor. He 
arrnt ruiitli as far probably as Sierra I,uuie. On his 
return to Carthage, lie inset ibed an account of his 
voyage on a tablet, and placed it in the temple of 


Kronos (Saturn), or, accordin'' to others, of Juno. It 
seems to lias'e been svritten in the l’unic language ; 
the s'cision of it svhicli remains is only a Greek 
translation. Tlio Pcriplua lias been published on 
the continent liy Gelenius, Boeder and Muller, 
and Berkel, and svitli an English translation by 
Falconer (Loud. 1707). Great discussions have taken 
place among the learned as to the time ssheu JT.’s 
voyage svas made (the best authorities favouring 
the period of about 570 P. r.) ; ns to the Unimo out 
of all the many ITnunos of history; and as to the 
facts stated in the Pcrijihta; hut on these we cannot 
enter. Some recent writers find evidence in it of 
the existence of the porilln in thoso ancient day?. 
For a full discussion of the subject, consult l)od- 
well’s Di" -citation (in Hudson’s (Icmjraphi J finoria ) ; 
Bougainville's IN -ay (Mini. tie 1 Acini, ilea Jwcrip'. 
m ]>. 10, and xxviii. p. 2G0); also Falconer, in liis 
• dition aln ady referr, d to. 

It A'NOYKlt, a village in New Hampshire, 
Flut'd State-, Am* rica, ph .v-antly siliiatid on tin- 
east hank of the Connecticut Hivcr, 52 miles nortli- 
wi t from Coiienrd. It is the seat of Dartmouth 
Colli ge, fouinl'd hv Lord Dailiuoiith for the ediica- 
tion of the Indian youth, and a medical college. 
I’op. of toun-hip (1S70), 20S5. 

HANOVHH, forim r'y a kingdom of Northern 
G-miany. hut rince lS'iii incorporated with I’ru sia. 
(Tin- following description referi chiefly to the 
1‘tat" of tiling' before tin* union; for more recent 
information, - •• I’ut'-'tA.) Hanover extends from 
1 51' IS 1 to 53* 52' N. bat, and from li’ '1.'! to II* 
.".V lb long. It rn.av he divided into three distinct 
di irict-i, vi.'. — 1. The eastern, which con-ids of 
tin- duchy of Bromi n cum Ha leln, a i --tion of the 
elu-hy ei Laui-ntmrg, th" duchy of Wenlcn, the 
I'rine-ipalitie I of Llltn burg. Kali nb, r_-. anil Hil'le- 
In im, and tin- count hip, of Ilov.a and Dbpliol/; 
2. Tin- \m 4‘ rn (-.iparat'd from the formir by the 
duchy of Aldetiburg) compii-" i the dm hv of Arem- 
I" rg-.Mejip n, the jirineip.ilitii • of O-nahrltek and 
ibv*t l’rii “band v.ith tin- Harlingerlaiids, the lower 
i otint -hips of I.-tigi-n and lb ntlu-itn, and tiic circle 
"f Limhllhn-Ti, uliieh formerly belonged to the reo of 
Mun-tir; Tlie souths rn, which is parateil from 
tin- etbi r H.anovi nan t'-iritories by Hriinswiek, and 
eompti i i tin- prineipalitii s of ( imbi-tihageii and 
Gottingen, tog, ther w it Ii tin- di-trirU of Killing, rode 
amt Ilicld. H. is honiiili d N. Jiy the Gi naan Derail 
and th" river Kibe, lb by Mi elcleiihiirg and I’rns- 
s-ian S ixiiny, S. ohii fly iiy Wistphalii and He-- o 
C.» '1, anil W. by Holland. Tbe following table 
iln vs tin- diriMoii', or Iandro-ti'ii n, of 11., with 
ttn-ir ri ipeetivo an a i and population , ; 


ll-nmir, . 

HIM. -iln in, . 
I'lmlnir/, • * 

*»» !*\ . 
o«ti^>rUck, . 

K-it rrhslinl, \ 
or Aurteii. J 
Cluisttnl, mi 1 | 

Mlm > * f *ii » 


* In I I* . j ijhli n I . 

,.*• I Mill v tu !»t |s « 1 vU-TT *' » 

ran ..a a;!,;,-.. 

IT* 5 *' r ‘ l 

r.’-t.T 1 '! I.ljni»l«»ir*, 

Mvli\ 

33 -L l.r.'T O^n.ibrlUk. 

1M« on Atincii, . 

CI1*W a2*\ r . rjnuMl \\ t 


Giving a population in 1S5S of 1,S1 1,07(5, with a 
Mipeiliciat area of 1-1,072-07 ripiare mile,. In 1S71, 
the population was 1,001,527. 

J ‘In, Pill Character, ,l-e. — The general physical 
character of H. is that of an extended plain" with 
slight undulations, hut in the south the country 
is mountainous, embracing a considerable part 
of the liar/., together with the li-jser heights of 
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'li; Eichsfeld, Sollinger, Siintel, Deister-Ostcr, and the value of £40,000. During the Game year, it 
jfildcdicimcr-Wald. From the base of these was estimated that there wereln H. 209 853 horses 
lulls to tlio sea-coast, the land is one vast plain, (upwards of 3700 stallions ) ; 889,333 homed cattle 
"uly inf emipted at certain points by low ranges of (of which 750,700 were milch cows); 1,840 774 
hilly ground The mountains, which abound in sheep, 102,051 swine, and 122,721 goats. In East 
minerals, are covered with dense woods, and the Friesland, large flocks of geese are reared the flesh 
valleys lying between them are fertile and well of which is salted and exported ; while large quan- 
adapted to agriculture; hut beyond these valleys titles of butter and cheese are annually exported 
th a country is traversed from east to west by a from the same localities. 

randy tract from 50 to 80 miles in width, known The rivers and lakes of H. yield an abundance of 
ns the Liinehiirg Ileath, in which tile inhabit- fish, and there are upwards of 2500 well-stocked 
ants. with difficulty gain a scanty subsistence by fishponds in the kingdom. Salmon is obtained in 
rearing sheep and keeping bees. Great marshes large quantities m the Wc«er. The herring-fishery 
or peat-moors cover the north and north-west is principally carried on from Emden, whence it is 
•districts, hut these have in some parts been so prosecuted with considerable enterprise, the boats 
successfully drained that they yield good pasture, going not unfrequently as far as the coasts of 
although the soil generally is unproductive, com- Scotland. The forests on the Harz Mountains and 
prising some of the poorest districts of Germany, their offshoots yield large quantities of wood, chiefly 
The coasts are low, and require to be protected pine and oak, while the valleys grow tobacco and 
from the overflowing of the sea by embankments some good fruits. The mineral resources of H. are 
and. dykes, the land being in many parts below the rich and varied, including iron, copper, silver, lead 
ordinary level of the sea. Along the hanks of tiie sulphur, zinc, coal, cobalt, vitriol, alum, arsenic’ 
rivers there are fertile districts, even in the north lime, gypsum, marble, pipe-clay, kaolin, freestone’ 
of the country. slate for tdes, salt, obtained from 18 works &c! 

The principal rivers are, tlie Elbe, wbieb forms In 1875 the annual production of some of the chief 
120 miles of the north-east boundary-line ; the minerals was estimated as follows : iron, 2,G82,100 
Weser, on whose affluent the Leine, the capital ent. (1 centner = 110 Ills.); lead, lGojoOO cut. • 
of H., is situated; the Allcr, the Ems, and the 1 salt, 1,092,000 ent.; coal, 2,300,000 cut. About 
Vechte, which all fall into the German Ocean, one-third of the iron and one-fourth of" the salt 
There are numerous small lakes in Hanover. The are obtained from the mines of the State, and it is 
principal canals are those between Lingen and estimated that 35,000 persons are employed in the 
Mcppen, Aurich and Emden, and the Bremen different mining operations of Hanover. 

Canal, between the Hamme and the Swinge, which Commerce, Ur.— The trade, which has undergone 
serves to drain' the moors, and to transport the turf some augmentation since H. joined the German 
and peat which they yield. Zollverem (q.v.) in 1854, is still very unimportant 

Climate. — The climate is moist near the oeean, and undeveloped notwithstanding the numerous 
and fogs and heavy' winds are frctpicnt ; in the favourable conditions presented by the navigable 
south it is dry and colder; and in some parts rivers of the Hanoverian States, their 'good 
of the country marsh fevers prevail, although the ports, well-kept high-roads, and extended railways, 
general character of the climate in H. may be Besides mining, agriculture, and the rearin'* of 
characterised as healthy. The mean annual tem- cattle and other animals, the chief branches of 
perature is 4G 0, 5 ; winter, 28°'7 ; and summer, G4°'5. industry are sugar-refineries, and the manufacture 
Extremes are rare. The average annual fall of rain of tobacco, paper, hemp, thread and linen, leather, 
•is 23 inches. bricks, pipes, &c. 

Soil, Products.-— The soil is generally of inferior The exports consist mainly of mineral products, 
quality, although it varies considerably in different coarse linens and canvas, honey and wax, feathers’ 
districts. Agriculture is in a very backward con- wood, wool, horses, cattle, wheat and rye, butter’ 
dition, and notwithstanding some improvements hops, rape and linsei d, oil-cakes, hams, and sausages! 
which have been made of late years, large tracts of The imports comprise English manufactured goodsj 
land, which are well adapted for cultivation, lie colonial products, wine and spirits, and silk. Emden 
ivaste in every part of the country. The great sub- is the principal trading port, but the chief sea-trade 
division of the land, and the consequent absence of the country is effected through Hamburg and 
of capital, are the main causes of this imperfect Bremen, while H. has an extensive commission and 
mode_ of agriculture. The following proportions transit business with Lcipsic and Frankfurt-on- 
are given by Marcard for the distribution of the the-Maine. Besides, Emden, Pappenberg, Harbor**, 
land in Hanover. Arable, meadow, and garden Lehc, and Leer, are rising into some note as tradin'* 
land, 5,833,000 morgen (the morgen is 0-G310 acre ) ; ports. H. has good high-roads, and its postal system 
forests, 2,242,000 ; waste lands, 0,514,000. is well organised. The length of its post and lii<*h- 

The richest corn-growing districts are Hildcsheim, roads is estimated at upwards of 3800 miles, and 
Gottingen, and Kalenherg, and the marsh-lands near that of the lines of railway in operation (in the 
the Elbe and Wescr ; rye is grown for the purpose year 1875) at six hundred and sixty miles. The 
of making bread, and largely used by the rural telegraph lines are about seven hundred miles in 
population. The turf obtained from the peat-moors extent. 

in the north and north-west districts constitutes Revenue.— The to venue amounted, according to 
the only kind of fuel used in some parts of the the budget for 18G1— 1SG2, to 19,588,322 thalers 
country, and is obtained and consumed in very large (the thaler = 2.s. 10$tf.), while the expenditure 
quantities. Cattle, horses, and geese are extensively for the same year was 19,763,941 thalers. The 
reared in East Friesland and the marsh-lands ; and national debt had risen, in 1861, to 46,344,830 
barley and oats are raised in sufficient quantity for thalers, including a debt for railways of 30023075 
exportation. thalers. ’ ’ 

The LUneburg and other extensive heaths afford Army.— The army numbered nearly 27,000 men. 
good. sueep-v alks ; and when the heather is in The service was for a period of seven years, the ]ast 
blossom, are resorted to by the keepers of bees, year’s service, however, being limited to the 
who tend their hives with much care and consider- reserved corps. The principal fortresses are those 
able success. In 1857 there were 200,057 hives, 0 f Stade, Harburg, an*’ Fort- William, in tlie har- 
cmetly m the Luneuurg district, yielding honey to hour of Bremen. H. furnished 15,230 men to the 
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German Confederation, and had four votes in the of Germany, is the language of the educated and 
Plenum, or Full Council of the diet. higher classes. 

Jldigion, Education, <t c. — The population of IT., Jlistorg. — The country at present included in the 

in 1871, was 1,001,527. Of these there were — Pro- kingdom of H. avas occupied in remote ages hy 
testants, 1,713,711 ; Boinau Catholics, 233, SO!) ; Savon tribes, which after a long-continued struggle 
different Christian sects, 3231 ; dews, 12,709. lie- under their leader Witikind, submitted to "the 
ligious matters arc under the direction of Lutheran dominion of Charlemagne, and embraced Christi- 
(Evangclic.nl) and Reformed consistories at Ilan- anity. II. continued to form part of the Frankish 
over, Stade, Otterndorf, Aurieh, Iladcln ; the empire until the time of tlio Emperor Ludvig the 
sco of OsnahrUck, which is held alternately by German, when Ludolf of Meissen incorporated it in 
a Eomau Catholic and a secular Protestant the duchy of Saxony. In 931, the Emperor Otho I., 
| bishop ; and the Jtoman Catholic too of Hildes- who had inherited Saxony from his father nenry I., 

! heim. — II., like other countries of Northern Gcr- the hereditary duke, bestowed it on Hermann 
I many, is amply provided with educational insti- Billing, on the extinction of whoso family in 1100, 
| tutionn. It has one university at Gottingen, 17 high it passed to Lothairc of Snpplinburg. By the 
| and 13 lower gymnasia, 5 normal and 21 polytechnic marriago of Lotliaire with Itichcnza of Nordheim, 
schools, a military academy at Hanover, a ‘Founda- new territories were added to the duchy, which 
I tion Pndmgogium ’ at Hefeld, schools of surgery pa-=cd to the family of tlio Guclpbs through their 
| and midwifery, of which that at Cello is the most descendant Gertrude, who married Henry the Proud 
j esteemed, schools for the blind, deaf and dumb, and of Bavaria. Henry the Lion, the son of the latter, 

I about 3GOO free parish schools, which are in most did much to advance the civilisation and commerce 
i casc3 dependent upon the local church party, whether of his subjects by conferring rights and privileges 
\ Protestant or Catholic. There are also several good upon various towns which had advocated his cause ; 

| mining nnd forest schools in different parts of the but when he fell under the ban of the empire, a 
i kingdom. period of anarchy and confusion succeeded, which 

| Tlio poor nre provided for partly by voluntary at tirst threatened the ruin of the country. When 
, subscription and partly by the proceeds of their Henry lost the duchy of Saxony, ho retained 
own labour in the poor-hoires i ro tid for the red p- hi; hereditary lands of Brunswick and LUncburg 
tion of persons in want There are partially roll- through the special favour of the emperor, 
supporting reformatory, at Linden and Celle, uliih- Tho Reformation early found adherents among 
ILanovcr, Hanieln, Gottingin, Luncburg. Emden, the burgher nnd rural populations of II. ; hut as 
and Ilildt. slieim have all tle-ir i ' pirate homes of , the • ew doctrines were strongly opposed by many 
detention nnd poor-home •. of the chief magistrates and tho majority of the 

Late. — The administration of the law wai pro- nobles, their formal introduction was made the 
sided over by a special ministry. Criminal cases i object of violent altercations between the opno'ite 
, have, since lb I**, been tried before sworn juries. parties, until tho convi rsion of Ernest I. of LUne- 
; Constitution, Oovcrnmrnt. — II. was a sovereign hurg in 1333 gavo support nnd stability to the 
kingdom from lbl-1 to lsGG. Tho monarchy was cause of Protestantism. 

> hereditary in tho male line, and the administration ,’ihc line of 1 trims wick-LUncburg began with 
was conducted hy a ri sponsible ministry with two William the younger, who, in tho partition which 
I representative chambers, whose concurrence was he nnd his older brother Henry (the found, r 
I essential to the exercise of certain prerogatives of of the reigning Brunswick house) made of the 
! tho crown. The upper of tho two chambers eon- .dominions of their father, Ernest I., obtained in 
I bitted of the princis of the blood-rov.nl ; several 1 y 1 ' 9 the duchies of LUncbtirg and Celle (Zell), 

i mediati-ed princci, and other members of the V> illiani died in 1392, leaving reven sons, who, 

higher nobility; four members nominated by the' with a view of avoiding tho further dismenibcr- 
king; nnd fifty other members. Half tho number hit; of tbeir patrimony, agreed that the eldest 

of tho elected representatives retired every third should succeed, but that ono only of their mini- 

year. Tho lower chamber consisted of 2 of the her should marry. The lot of marriago fell upon 

mcmbcri of tho ministry nominated by the king. 2 the sixth brother, George, who died in 1011, in 

t deputies appointed by the chamber it ielf, 3S repre- the reign of bis fourth brother, Duke Frederick, 
I Ecntatives of towns and boroughs, and -II members 1 the last survivor of the family. On the death 

I for the country districts. There were, tnoreovi r, 7 of Frederick in 10 IS, Christian Lewis, the eldest 

I provincial assemblies, whose concurrence nnd as 1 cut son of Duke George, succeeded his uncle, and in 
I were necessary for the promulgation of laws nnd tho accordance vitli a family compact, took, as hi.-. 
I levying of taxes within their several districts. I portion ui tho inheritance, Luncburg, Gruben- 
Tlm highest dipartment of tlio government was hagen, Dicpliolz, and Hoyn, with Celle for his rcsi- 
tho Council of State. The cabinet which, after deuce; while his next brother, George William, 
18-1S, was compo-cd of responsible members, com- . obtained Kalenherg nnd Gottingen, with Hanover 
prised seven ministers, each of whom presided over] for lii.s residence, and thus gave origin to the lines 
a special department of the administration. Tho of Celle and Hanover, which were again merged in 
chambers were summoned even- two vears, but the one nfter tlio death of Duke George William, third 
diet or landtag was scpt-nnnl. tho monetary son of Duke George, who, dying without male 
system, and the' weights and measures of H, were heirs, was succeeded hy his kinsman and son-in- 
the B.nmu m tho-c adopted by the German Zullvcrcin law - , tlio elector, George Lewis of Hanover, who 
v ) ascended flic throne of England as George I. (q. v.) 

^People. The Hanoverians are a mixed race: on the death of Queen Anno in 171-1, as the nearest 

tliono inhabiting tlio north-eastern and central l’rotestant heir of the deceased sovereign, being 
provinces aro mostly Saxons, but tlioio on tlie son of the elcctress, Sopliia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
coast aro of Fri.sic origin ; tlioso on the west of the queen of Bohemia, and granddaughter of James I. of 
Ems, Dutch; and those in tlio southern provinces, England. Hnko George William of Celle deserves 
Thuringians and Franconians. l’latl-Deutscli, or notice for his warlike and active administration, and 
Low German, is commonly spoken in all tho rural for tho part which he took in all the momentous 
districts excepting those bordering upon tho Nether- ] affairs of bis ago : thus be sent auxiliaries to Venice, 
lands, in which Dutch is the ordinary form of ' to aid tlio republic against the Turks ; co-operated 
speech ; while High German, as in every other part ! with tho Duko of Brunswick to reduce liis insurgent 
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capital ; entered into an alliance with the emperor 
against France and Sweden; sent an army into 
Hungary to resist the Turks ; and in 1GSS, lent 
troops and money to 'William of Orange against 
James II. of England. 

With George Leans, king of England, and the 
second elector of H. or Bnmswick-Liineburg, a 
brighter epoch opened to the Hanoverians, who, 
on . his accession to the throne of England, were 
relieved from the burden of maintaining the court 
and ducal household, while the revenues of the 
crown were thenceforth appropriated solely to the 
general purposes of the state. Bremen and Werden 
were obtained in this reign by purchase from Den- 
mark. George IT., who succeeded in 1727, shewed 
the same care as liis father to spare the revenues 
of H. at the expense of those of England. In 
his character of elector, he participated in the 
Austrian War of Succession, 1740 — 174S ; but in 
the Seven Years’ War, when H. suffered materially 
from the incursions of the French, he sided with 
Prussia. This king founded the university of 
Gottingen in 1745. Tho first thirty years of 
the reign of George III. (q. v.), who succeeded on 
the death of his grandfather in 17G0, contributed 
largely towards the prosperity of H., which, like 
the other states of Northern Germany, profited by 
| the increased English and American trade, for 
which the Hanoverian ports and rivers formed the 
regular channels of communication with the rest of 
Germany. In 1793, Hanoverian troops took part 
in the wars against the French republic, but the 
expenses of their maintenance were defrayed by 
England ; and it was not till 1801, when Prussia, 
refusing to acknowledge tho neutrality of H., threw 
troops into the electorate, that H. suffered from the 
consequences of the anomalous position in which 
its relations to England placed it in regard to the 
other states of Germany. The Prussian ’troops 
evacuated H. at the close of the same year, in 
accordance with the treaty entered into between 
France and England ; but the claims and counter- 
claims which arose from this occupation, gave rise 
to protracted discussions, which were not finally 
settled till 1830, when it was stipulated by treaty that 
H. was to pay to Prussia an indemnity of 375,000 
thalers. In 1803, when war was renewed between 
England and France, Napoleon threw an army, under 
the command of Mortier, into H., and the result 
of this measure was to compel the Hanoverian 
government to enter into a convention with the 
French general, by which it bound itself to abstain 
from serving against Franco during the pending 
war ; to give up fortresses, arms, and horses to 
the enemy ; to subsidise French troops ; and to 
participate unconditionally in the general costs of 
the war. A large number of the army, however, 
having contrived to evade signing these articles 
of surrender, went over to England, where the men 
were incorporated’ into the German legion, which 
did good service both in the Peninsular war, and 
in the Belgian campaign of 1815, which terminated 
in the battle of Waterloo. In 180G, Napoleon, after 
liaving ceded H. to Prussia, and again withdrawn 
it, appropriated a portion of the electorate to com- 
plete tho newly-formed kingdom of Westphalia, 
which in 1810 received the whole of the Hanoverian 
territory. Finally, H. was united with France, and 
the nortli-west portion divided into the departments 
of Bouches do l’Elbe, Bouchcs du Wcser, and Leine, 
while the south-east portions formed the Westphalian 
departments of Atter and Harz. After the expul- 
sion of the French, H. was elevated to the rank 
of a kingdom in 1814. In the same year,' the Prince 
He cent, of England convoked the Hanoverian states 
to deliberate upon the best manner of consolidating 


the various independent governments of the different 
provinces into one systematic whole. In 181G, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the brother of the Prince 
Itcgent, was appointed governor-general of H; and 
in 1819 a new constitution tvas granted, in accord- 
ance with which the provincial states were retained 
and enlarged, and two representative chambers 
associated with them. Very little was done in 
the time of George IV. towards the amelioration 
of the administration, and the general disaffection 
and distrust had risen to the highest pitch, when 
William IV. ascended the throne. The influence of 
the French revolution of July (1830) extended to 
H., and in 1S31, disturbances broke out at Osterodo 
and Gottingen. These were speedily put down, 
but as the national discontent did not abate, the 
prime minister, Count Munster, who had long been 
obnoxious to the mass of the people, was dismissed, 
and the Duke of Cambridge, who had hitherto 
acted as governor-general, invested with the title of 
viceroy, and intrusted with very extensive powers. 
The duke recommended gradual reforms, but as 
the popular feeling was decidedly in favour of a 
thoroughly remodelled constitution, the states wero 
again convoked ; and finally, in 1833, a draft of the 
proposed constitution, winch had been prepared 
by a commission appointed by the ministry and tho 
states, was laid before William IV., and after it had 
been considerably modified m England, it received 
his signature, September 2G, 1833, without having 
been again submitted to the assembly of the states. 
The death of William IV. in 1837, placed H. under I 
the rale of the next male heir, Ernest August, Duke 
of Cumberland. One of the first measures of the 
new king was to abrogate the constitution of 1833, to 
which he bad from the time of its adoption refused ! 
to give his assent, and to restore that of 1819. I 

When the government demanded the oath of 
allegiance from all persons holding office under 
the state, seven of the Gottingen professors — viz. 
Dahlmann, Gervinus, J. Grimm, F. Grimm, Ewald, 
Albrecht, and W. Weber — refused to take the 
required oath, in consequence of which all were 
deprived, without any preliminary investigation, of 
their chairs, and the three first named banished 
from the country. 

From this period till 1S48, when the success of 
the French revolution compelled the German rulers 
to adopt a more liberal policy towards their sub- 
jects, the king shewed himself resolutely averse to 
sanction reform. Liberal measures, however, were 
at length introduced, and the new constitution 
of 1848 was more liberal than that of 1833. The 
king, moreover, organised some useful reforms 
in the internal administration, and effected great 
improvements in several of the towns. i 

The chambers of H. shewed great zeal in the ’ 
reorganisation of Germany, and King Ernest entered 
into a triple alliance with Prussia and Saxony, to ( 
promote the unity of the German nation. Unlike 
many of his German contemporaries, King Ernest ! 
kept the promises which he had made to his people 
during the revolutionary crisis of 184S — 1849 ; and 
although the nobility made the most pressing 
appeals to him for the recovery of their ancient 
privileges, and the overthrow of the constitution, ho 
refused to withdraw his pledge that the country 
should be governed in accordance with constitu- 
tional principles ; and such confidence was placed 
in . his word, that, notwithstanding his avowed 
opinions, his death, in 1851, was regarded as a 
serious blow to the cause of reform, for his son 
and successor, Ge r .-ge V., was known to hold very 
extreme views in regard to the kingly power and | 
the claims of the aristocracy. The early measures j 
of the new king were not calculated to allay the 
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fears entertained of his policy; but the decisive 
declaration of the assembly of the states that they 
■were desirous of seeing the reforms completed which 
had been begun by the late king, and their vote of 
want of confidence in the new cabinet, prevented 
any marked retrogressive movement on the part of 
the ministry, and in 1834 H. joined the Zollvcrein. 
In 1855, the constitution underwent various modi- 
fications in accordance with the demands of the 
federal diet, by which it was made to approximate 
more closely to that of 1840. Although the changes 
were unpopular, they met with no energetic opposi- 
tion. After the war of 1SG0, H. became a province 
of Prussia. See Gekmany in Sufp., Vol. X 
HANOVER, the capital of the former kingdom, 
and the chief town of the province of Hanover, is an 
irregularly built town, situated on the banks of the 
Leine — which is crossed by ten bridges, and is navi- 
gable hence to the ocean — about 100 miles south- 
south- west of Hamburg. It consists of the old town, 
and the suburbs Glocksee and Linden, and with these 
inclusive, it had, in 1871, a population of 104,248. 
The older parts of the city arc mean and unattrac- 
tive, but since 1837, when by the accession of Ernest- 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, to the throne, it 
became the residence of the sovereign, H. has under- 
gone very extensive alterations and improvements. 
In the Waterloo Platz, with its column surmounted 
by a figure of Victory, are the fine new barracks 
and arsenal. Besides these, the most interesting 
buildings are the stately town-hall in the market- 
place, founded in 1439, with an adjacent public 
library of 40,000 volumes ; the royal library, with 
its 100,000 volumes and 2000 MSS., its incunabula, 
archives, and valuable state papers ; the theatre, 
one of tlie largest in Germany ; the king’s palace ; the 
museum, with good natural-history' collections ; a 
gallery of pictures, &c. ; and the royal state palace, 
built on the site of a monastery' of Minorites in 1632, 
which deserves notice for the magnificence of its 
internal decorations, and for the number and value 
of the objects of ancient and modern art which it 
contains; its fine gallery of paintings ; its chapel, in 
which are preserved numerous relies and antiques, 
many of which were brought from Palestiue by Henry 
the Lion in 1172 ; and an altar-piece by L. Cranach. 
Among tbc charitable institutions of H. are the 
orphan asylum, school for the blind, infirmaries, 
hospitals, and poor-houses, the latter of which are 
principally supported by private subscription. H. 
is well provided with educational institutions, the 
most noteworthy of which are the Georgianum, a 
collegiate school for the sons of noblemen ; a lyceum, 
and a gymnasium. The city has also polytechnic, 
normal, and medical schools, and 25 free public 
schools. H. was the first place in Germany that 
was lighted with gas (in 1826). The discovery of a 
rich bed of asphalt in the neighbourhood of the 
town has been the means of giving the streets better 
side-pavements than most other German towns 
ossess, while the recent improvements that have 
een effected in the old system of sewers, which 
dates from the 16th c., render the drainage parti- 
cularly good. H. has gained pleasant walks and 
pleasure-grounds by the levelling and planting of 
the ramparts, while in the immediate vicinity of the 
town lie the royal palaces of Herrenliausen and 
Montbrillant, whose beautiful grounds and gardens 
are freely opened to the public. 

The chief manufactures, none of which are very 
considerable, are gold and silver wares, wax-cloths, 
bronze and plated goods, starch, liqueurs, &c. The 
Egestorff ironworks are especially noted for their 
engines, and the salt-works, owned by the same 
proprietor in the neighbourhood of the city, are of 
considerable importance. 
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See Leutsch, Bin Blick avf die Geschicltle IT. 
(1S27) ; Kobbe, Abriss ciner Gc&chichte d. Kvnigreichs 
II. (1S23) ; Billow, Beitriige air Gcsch. d. braunschw- 
htneb-landes (1829) ; Stieler’s Atlas (1861) ; Klciden’s 
Erdkunde (1861), &c. 

HANSARD, a well-known name in connection 
with the printing of the British parliamentary 
records. The first of the family was Luke H., who 
was born in 1752 at Norwich, and coming to London, 
worked for some years as compositor in the office 
of Hughes the printer to the House of Commons ; 
and in 1800 succeeded Hughes as sole proprietor 
of the business, which is still carried on by his 
family. Competition and other causes have led 
to a division of the parliamentary printing, but the 
Messrs H. still print the bills before parliament, the 
reports of committees, and some of the accounts. 

The name of H. is connected with an important 
question of parliamentary privilege. The case was 
briefly as follows : A bookseller named Stockdale 
brought an action for libel against the Messrs H., 
the libel consisting of statements in the parliamen- 
tary reports which the latter had printed, and Lord 
Chief-justice Denman decided in favour of Stock- 
dale. The House of Commons complained of a 
breach of privilege, and another action was raised in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, but, as before, the plea 
of the orders and privileges of the House was over- 
ruled. After a third action had been brought, with 
a similar result, an act of parliament was passed, 
directing that any proceedings against persons for 
publication of papers printed by order of either 
House of Parliament are to be stayed by the courts 
of law, upon delivery of a certificate and affidavit 
that such publication is by order of either House. 

The Hansards are, however, most widely known 
by the reports of the debates in parliament, which 
are published by them and bear their name. When 
charges of inconsistency are made in parliament, 
they are usually verified by a quotation from Han- 
sard, the accuracy of which is seldom or never 
disputed. An opinion, in consequence, widely pre- 
vails that the Messrs H. retain a corps of parlia- 
mentary short-hand writers in their service, from 
whose reports the debates printed in their work 
are prepared. This popular impression is entirely 
erroneous. The speeches printed in Hansard are 
taken in the gross from the London morning news- 
papers. They are usually sent to the peers or 
members by whom they are spoken for revision and 
correction, and many important alterations, expur- 
gations, and additions are made in the speeches thus 
revised, when a speaker has been led away by the 
heat of debate, or has, on the other hand, failed to 
say all that was in his mind when he rose. The 
convenience, however, of possessing some record 
more or less authentic of parliamentary proceedings, 
has led the executive government to take a certain 
number of copies of Hansard for distribution among 
the public offices and departments. M any peers and 
members of parliament, foreign governments, and 
public libraries, also subscribe to this work, which 
is issued at a certain fixed price, which the Messrs 
II. guarantee, at the commencement of each session, 
shall not be exceeded. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE, The, or the HANSA, 
was a trade-union established in the 13th c., by 
certain cities of Northern Germany, for their mutual 
safety, and for the protection of their trade, which 
at that period was exposed to the rapacity of rulers, 
and the lawless attacks of mauraders on land, 
and pirates at sea; yet, notwithstanding obstacles 
such as these, and the heavy imposts levied on 
the German traders by their princes, several towns 
of Northern Germany, as, for instance, Hamburg, 
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Liibeck, and Bremen, lmd acquired some commercial 
importance as early as the 11th century. The 
fame of the rich cargoes that found their tvay 
into their factories had given rise to swarms of 
pirates, who infested the mouths of the Elbe, and 
tlio outlets to the Baltic ; and the necessity which 
tilt; neighbouring ports felt of protecting themselves 
effectually from such troublesome enemies, led, in 
1219, to the settlement of a compact between 
ITamburg, Ditmarsb, and Hadeln, to protect the 
course of the river and the adjacent sea. This 
' agreement was followed two years later by a treaty 
1 of mutual aid and defence between Hamburg and 
' Liibeck, which was joined, in 1247, by the town 
of Brunswick ; and thus was formed the German 
League, or Hansa, the name of which indicated, in 
the Blattdentsch of the traders, a bond or compact 
for mutual aid. The progress of the League was 
so rapid, that, before the year 12G0, when the 
first diet met at LUbcck, which was the central 
point of the whole association, it had its regularly 
organised government, with a fixed system of finance 
and administration. 

The entire League, which at one period numbered 
S5 towns, and included every city of importance 
between Holland and Livonia, was divided into four 
classes or circles : 1. The Vandal or Wcndic cities of 
the Baltic ; 2. The towns of Westphalia, the Rhine- 
land, and the Netherlands ; 3. Those of Saxony 
and Brandenburg ; 4. Those of Prussia and Livonia. 
The capitals of the respective circles were Liibeck, 
Cologne, Brunswick, and Danzig. 

The cities composing the League were represented 
by deputies at the general diet, which met every 
three years, generally at Liibeck, which was con- 
sidered as the capital of the League, to discuss and 
settle the current business of the League, and held 
an extraordinary meeting every ten years, to renew 
the various unions which constituted the great 
Hansa. The edicts of the diet were communicated 
to the masters of the great Circles, who remitted 
them to the several guilds within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Four large foreign factories were established at 
London (12.70), Bruges (1252), Novogorod (1272), 
and Bergen (1278); and besides these and the 
ordinary members, various cities were connected by 
treaties of limited alliance with the League ; as, for 
instance, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bordeaux, Barce- 
lona, Cadiz, Dordrecht, Leghorn, Lisbon, Marseille, 
Messina, Naples, Ostend, Rotterdam, Iloucn, Seville, 
St Malo. 

The Hanseatic League was the first systematic 
trade-union known in the history of European nations, 
and the high political influence which it rapidly 
attained, was duo to its development of sounder 
principles of trade than any that had hitherto 
been put into practice; while in the earlier periods 
of its existence, it exerted a beneficial action on 
the advance of civilisation, which can scarcely be 
overrated. Its professed object was to protect the 
commerce of its members by land and by sea, to 
defend and extend its commercial relations with J 
and among foreigners, and as far as ■ possible to 
exclude all other competitors in trade, and firmly to 
maintain, and, if possible, extend, all the rights and 
immunities that had been granted by various rulers 
to the corporation. For the promotion of these 
ends, the league kept ships and armed men in its 
my, the charge of whose maintenance was defrayed 
by a regular system of taxation, and by the funds 
obtained by the money-fines which the diet levied 
for enfringements of its laws. In its factories, only 
unmarried clerks and serving-men were employed, 
and an almost monastic discipline was enforced; hut 
the by-laws of the League prescribed a system of 


daily sports and light occupations for the recreation of 
the men, while sensible regulations for their comfort 
and cleanliness, and for the celebration of festivals 
at certain fixed times of the year, bear evidence of 
the sound sense that inllucnced the mode of govern- 
ment of the Hansa, and which was further shown by 
the injunction to the masters of factories to avoid 
everything that could hurt th'e prejudices of the 
foreigners among whom they were placed, and to 
conform in all things lawful to the habits of the 
country'. 

For many years the Hanseatic League was the 
undisputed mistress of the Baltic and German 
Ocean. It created new centres of trade and civili- 
sation in numerous parts of Northern Europe, and 
contributed to the expansion of agriculture and 
other industrial arts, by opening new channels of 
communication by means of the canals and roads 
with which it connected together the members 
of its association. The greatest powers dreaded 
its Hostility and sought its alliance, and many 
of the powerful sovereigns of the middle ages were 
indebted to it for the must substantial benefits. 

In England, since the time of King Ethelred, 
German traders had enjoyed the same privileges 
as native-born Englishmen. Henry II. took the 
Cologne merchants, together with the house which 
they occupied on the Thames, specially under his 
protection, allowing to them and their successors 
the privilege of exporting goods fiee of duty, and 
selling their Rhcm-di wines for the same price at 
which French wines were then sold in London ; and 
in 1201 these privileges weie extended by Henry 
IIL to all the Germans in London who had a share 
in the Hauseatic Factory, or Aula Tiutonicorum, 
which was long known to Londoners as the ‘Steel- 
yard.’ In 1338, the Hansards gained the good- 
will of Edwaid III. by supplying him with the 
money necessary to i edeem the regalia and corona- 
tion jewels of Ins queen, which lie had pledged to 
Cologne money-lenders, and by allowing lum to draw 
upon tbeir houses for large sums with which to 
defray the cost of his French wars. '1 heir relations 
to other sovereigns at that period were equally 
significant of their power, for they defeated Kings 
Eric and Hakon of Norway, and King Waldemar 
III. of Denrnatk, in 1348, deposed Magnus of 
Sweden, and bestowed his crown upon Duke Albei t 
of Mecklenburg ; and in 1428 equipped a fleet of 
24S ships, carrying 12,000 soldiers, against Eric of 
Denmark. 

With the fifteenth century, the League reached at 
once its culminating point and its decline, for in 
proportion ns the seas and roads were better pro- 
tected by the states to which they belonged, and 
rulers learned to comprehend the commercial advan- 
tages of their dominions, its supremacy declined ; 
while the discovery of America, and of a new 
sca-routo to India, gave an entirely different direc- 
tion to the trade of Europe. The Hansa had, 
moreover, arrogated to itself, in the course of 
time, presumed rights of imposing the greater 
and lesser ban, and exercising acts of sovereignty 
and judicial power, which were incompatible with 
the supremacy of the rulers in whose states they 
were enforced, and hence the League was neces- 
sarily brought into frequent hostile collision with 
tile local authorities. Thus, in accordance with 
their system of cxclusivo policy, the Hansards 
refused to grant to merchants trading in _ foreign 
parts the same privileges in the Hanseatic cities 
which they themselves had enjoyed for centuries 
in England, Russia, and Scandinavia, and henco 
arose dissensions, which not unfrequently ended in 
a fierce maritime v arfare. By way of retaliation 
for the pertinacity with which the League refused 
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to grant to the English the same immunities -which 
had been accorded to traders of other nations, 
parliament required that Germans should pay the 
tax on wool and wine, which arcs exacted from 
all other foreigners in the English markets ; and 
although the Hansards strongly resisted, they were 
at length condemned by the courts, in 1409, to 
pay a fine of £13,500 ; and they would probably 
have lost all they pos«'\. 5 ed in England, if their 
cause had not been advocated by Edward IV., 
who had more than once been indebted to them 
for money and aid, and who in 1474 secured for 
them, by a clause in the treaty of Utrecht, a 
restitution of nearly all their former rights in 
England. In 1593, their obstinate pertinacity in 
insisting upon the maintenance of their old pre- 
rogatives, notwithstanding the altered condition of 
the times, drew upon them the anger of Queen 
Elizabeth, who despatched a fleet under Drake and 
Horn's to seize upon the skips of the Ilansn, of 
which G1 were captured, while she banished the 
Hansards from their factorj- in London. These 
measures had the desired effect of compelling the 
League to receive English traders on equal con- 
ditions, and thenceforward the Hansards were 
permitted to occupy the Steelyard. a« in olden time 5 . 
The Hansa had, however, outlived it’ date, and at 
the diet held at Llibeck in 1G3U, the majority of the 
cities formally renounced their alliance. Hamburg, 
Llibeck. Bremen, and, for a short time, Danzig, 
remained faithful to their ancient compact, and 
continued to form an association of free republics, 
that existed unchanged till 1S10, -alien the first 
three were incorporated by Napoleon in the French 
empire. Thcs-a in 1S13, combined with Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine to form a union of the * Free Hanseatic 
Cities.’ At a convention in July 1S70, the powers 
and privileges of the three free towns were re-estab- 
lished and re-organised. — 3ee Sartorius, Kundliele 
Gcxck. (!. Ursprungs </. drutxch. Hanvt (ISON ; J. M. 
Lappcnborg, Urhuvll. Gcsch. </. Ifan*i»ch. Stnldhof. 
z. London (l Sal) ; It. Pauli, Pictures of Ol'l England 
(1SG1). 

HA'NSI, a town of the district of Ilissar, in the 
province of the Punjab, lies SO miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, in lat. 29’ O' N , and long. 70’ 3 E. 
It is watered by a branch of the Delhi Canal, made 
in 135G by Feroz Toghluk, ami cleared in 1S25 by 
the British government. This work, besides its 
domestic and agricultural uses, is available for navi- 
gation. The population of the town, according to 
flic latest ccdjus (1SGS) was 13,503. 

HANSTEEN, Cnr.isrorn, a Norwegian astrono- 
mer, was born at Christiania, 2Gtk September 17S4. 
At first intended for the legal profession, he sub- 
sequently devoted himself entirely to the study of 
mathematical science. In 1S14, be was appointed to 
the chair of mathematics in the university of Chris- ‘ 
tiania, and there, in IS 1 9, published his celebrated 
work on Magnetism, which was afterwards trans- 
lated into German under the title of Un'crsuehungen 
ilbcr den Magnctismu.e <br Erd », and produced a 
great sensation, especially in England, so much so, 
that in almost all the voyages of discovery since 
undertaken, magnetic observations have been made in 
conformity to his directions. In 1S21, be discovered 
the ‘ law of magnetic force.’ See Magnetism. After 
having visited London, Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, 
and different parts of his native country, ho 
resolved to undertake a journey to Siberia, for the 
purpose of continuing hi3 magnetic observations, 
which he accomplished from 182S to 1830, and 
returned to Europe with a large collection of facts, 
which were of much service in aiding to dispel the 
obscurity which enveloped and still partly envelops 


this subject. On his return to Christiania, he pre- 
vailed upon the government to erect an observatory, 
fitted also for magnetic observations. Besides his 
chair in the university, he is professor of mathe- 
matics in the school of artillery, and since 1S37 Las 
superintended the triangulation of Norway. H.’s 
other works are, De Mutalionibus rpiaseulit Momen- 
tum virgee Magneticce pariim oh Tempori >, partim oh 
Temperalura: Mutalionis (Chrisdiania. 1842) ; besides 
a work on Mechanics, another on Geometry, and 
several memoirs, of which the greater part are 
inserted in the Magazin for Naturvidenelcabeme. 

HANUMAN, or HANUMAN (the nominative of 
the Sanskrit base Hanumat or Hantimat, literally 
meaning, ‘haring a jaw,’ but understood to imply 
‘baring a broken jaw’), is the name of a fabulous 
monkey, who plays a great rfile in the legendary- 
history of the second or classical period of Hindu 
mythology. He is represented there as the strenuous 
fnend and ally of Vishnu, when the latter, in his 
incarnation as HAma, made his expedition to Ceylon, 
in order to recover his wife Sltl, carried off by the 
riant Havana. See V issn'E. In the war between 
llama and Havana, Hanuman, on one occasion, is 
related to have bridged over the ocean between the 
continent of India and Ceylon with rocks of a 
prodigious size, which he and liis friends threw 
into the s:a : on another, to have set Lanka on fire 
by means of igniting his tail, previously dipped into 
combustible matter ; and when, to restore to life his 
friends slain in battle by the armies of Havana, he 
llew 16 the Himalaya, where he intended to gather 
the magical herbs required for bis purpose, be grew 
impatient at not finding them quickly, and tore off 
the whole peak of the mountain, which he then 
carried to Lanka, the capital of Ceylon- Such and 
many other extraordinary feats are related of this i 
‘chieftain of the monkey tribe,’ especially in the I 
great poem Udmd’/nna, which is devoted to the I 
history of Vishnu in his descent on earth as Lima, ! 
and in many of its chapters dwells with particular 
predilection on Hanumat the monkey. Of his origin i 
and liis first darings, the older version of this epos ! 
gives us tlio following account : nis mother was an | 
Apsarns or nymph, Punjikas'Jiald , who, through 
some curse, however, was bom as the daughter of a 
monkey, and under the name of Anjanh, became 
the wife of the monkey Kesarin. Possessing the 
power of assuming whatever shape she pleased, she | 
ouce transformed herself into a human being, and 
walked in splendid attire on the top of a mountain. I 
There, Vd’ju, the god of wind, caught sight of her, j 
and became bewildered with love. The result of 
his stormy courtship, though purely ideal, ns he at 
least explained it to her, was the child Hanumat. 
The later version of the Pdmdyana adds to this 
story a prefatory incident to justify, as it were, the 
liberty which the god took with the wife of Kesarin, 
by making him act tinder the promise of a Hishi or 
saint. When a child, Hanumin, while once lying 
on the lap of his mother, saw the sun rise, and 
thinking it was a fruit, conceived the desire of 
taking it. Up he started, therefore, into the air ; 
but Indra, angry at liis presumption, hurled him 
down with his fiery thunderbolt to the top of the 
mountain, where in his fall he broke liis left jaw. 

The numerous pictures and sculptures by which 
this singular Hindu deity is represented, "refer to 
these and similar episodes of his history. Ho 
appears either in a fighting posture, armed with 
disk, sword, or trident, and trampling on some van- 
quished foe ; or he is carrying the rocks with which 
he bridged over the sea ; or he is in the attitude of 
a worshipper — which means of Vishnu. Frequently 
his figure is single ; sometimes it is connected with 
that of Garuda, the sacred bird-vehicle of Vishnu ; 
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and it is never missing in those groups ■which emble- 
matically represent tho principal facts of Rlma’s 
life. Those not very familiar with tho meaning of 
Hindu idols, will never fail to recognise him hy hi3 
prodigious tail. 

That Hanum&n is the type of tho monkeys 
worshipped by a certain class of Hindus, requires no 
further remark, nor will it he necessary to say that 
tills monkey- worship, to which so early a writer as 
Megasthenes bears testimony when he speaks of 
the numerous monkeys coming to the town Latogo 
— probably in tho north of India — and being fed 
there daily, has its origin in the devotion to the 
memory of Hamnn flu, that great friend of Vishnu. 
The foundation of the myth is probably an historical 
one. There is no reason to doubt tradition when it 
tells us that a hero — it calls him RAma — carried 
Brahmauic institutions from tho north of India to 
Ceylon, and we may believe it also when it couples 
with this event a cause which transformed this 
expedition into a war between the Brahmanic popu- 
lation of India and that of Ceylon. Nor is it 
improbable that Rftrna, on his march to the south, 
formed alliances, and that liis allies, on account of 
their barbarous condition, were compared hy his 
followers to monkeys. There, however, nil that 
may be real in tho myth of Hanumln seems to end, 
for its other ingredients are cither purely legendary, 
or represent phenomena of a physical kind. When 
Rama ceased to he tho human hero, and became an 
incarnation of Vishnu, it followed, as a necessary 
consequence, that the history of all the cireum; 
stanccs connected with this change also became 
in part imaginary, and in part influenced by the 
character which belonged to the god. It is the 
latter influence which is especially perceivable in 
the origin ascribed to HanumAn. Vishnu is in the 
Vedas a deity representing attributes of the sun, 
and the legends of tho birth of his ally are such as 
would originate m phenomena councctcd with sun- 
rise. To this tho names ascribed to his mother 
Eccrn to point ; for the Apsarasas * were originally 
personifications of tho vapours which are attracted 
by the sun, and form into mists or clouds ' (see 
Goldst'deker’s Sanscrit Dictionary under the word 
‘Apsaras’); and Anjand, among other meanings, 
signifies night. 

HA'FSBUEG, or HABSBURG, IIousu or, of 
which the imperial family of Austria are tho repre- 
sentatives, derived its name from tho castlo of 
Habsburg, or Habichtsburg (Hawk’s Castle), on the 
right hank of the Aar, in the Swiss canton of 
Aargau. The castlo was built in the 11th c. by 
Werner, Bishop of Strashurg, grandson of Gunfiirun 
the Rich, Count of Alsace and Ereisgau, who, accord- 
ing to the Austrian chroniclers, was descended from 
Ethico L, Duke of Alcmannia and Alsace in tho 
7th century. Werner delivered tho castlo to his 
brother Kanzeline, whose nephew, Werner II., was 
tho first who .assumed the title of Count of Hap3- 
burg. Albrecht or Albert IIL, the great-grandson 
of Werner IL, assumed the title of Landgraf of 
Hpper Alsace, or Sundgau. This prince possessed 
a great part of Swabia, Alsace, and tho Aargau, 
to which his son, Rudolf I., added LaulTenburg, 
On his death in 1232, his sons, Albert IV. and 
Rudolf IL, divided their father’s possessions — Rudolf 
becoming the founder of the Hapshurg-Laufifcnhurg 
line. This branch became extinct in 1408 in Ger- 
many, hut 13 still represented in England hy the 
Fielding family. The wholo possessions of Rudolfs 
lineage reverted to tho Austrian lino in 1415. Albert 
IV. laid the foundation of the future greatness of 
tho House of Hapsburg. Ho left three sons, tho 
eldest of whom, Rudolf m. (Rudolf I. of Austria), 
succeeded him, and by appropriating the provinces 


which, .as emperor, ho had wrested from Ottocar of 
Bohemia — viz., Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, and Camiola— greatly increased the 
power of his family. His son, Albrecht or Albert I. 

(q. v.), succeeded in 1291 to the family possessions. 
The further history of the House of H. may ho- 
traced in that of Austria (q. v.). It may he noted 
here that Ernest, sumamed the Iron, one of the Eons 
of Leopold H., and founder of the Styrian line, 
married Cymburga, daughter of Ziemovitz, Duke 
of Masovia (now province of Warsaw), and niece of 
Uladislas Jagellon, Icing of Poland, celebrated in 
Austrian history not only for her beauty and 
accomplishments, hut also for her great strength of 
body, of which latter quality some historians give 
remarkable instances. From her are said to he 
derived the thick lips which are a characteristic 
feature of tho Austrian family. 

Compare Prince Lieknowski, Gcschichte dcs J 
Houses Habsburg (2 vols. Wien, 1836 — 1837), also 1 
Coxe’s House of A ustria. j 

HARALD I. (sumamed Haaufageh, or beautiful- I 
haired), king of Norway (863 — 930), was a descendant 
of tho ancient race of the Ynglings in Sweden, 
and the son ot Halfdan Svarte, a powerful jarl in 
Norway, who is noted as the earliest lawgiver of 
his country. Accordmg to the popular saga, H. was 
induced to attempt the subjugation of the wholo 
of Norway, through his love to a high-bom maiden, 
named Gyila, who declared that sho would not 
ho his wife until he was sole king of Norway; and I 
ho swore that ho would neither cut nor comb liis I 
hair till he had subdued all the land to Ills sway — | 
an oath which lie kept. After many years’ contest I 
with his brother jarls, he finally reduced the wholo of 
the country from FinmarUen to the Naze of Norway ; 
and after defeating the last general confederacy | 
of the independent Norwegian chieftains in a naval i 
battle at liaftirsfjoril, the present Stavengerfjord, i 
he remained sole ruler of the land (872). Previously ■ 
to liis reign, Norway, like the other Scandinavian 
countries, had been divided into numerous inde- 
pendent districts or tribes, governed by their several 
king3. II., however, replaced all theso rulers by 
jarls of his own, under whom were placed Herscr 
or bailiffs, to whom was committed the charge of 
seeing that the tax which was imposed over all the 
land was faithfully paid. II.'s severity compelled 
the deposed rulers to seek other homos ; and his 
reign 13 memorable for the many new settlements 
which were made by these exiles. Thus, the Orltneys 
were settled hy the fugitive Ejnar, the son of the 
king’s friend, Eognvald, Jarl of More ; while another 
son, Ganger Rolf, who had incurred H.’s auger by 
repeated nct3 of piracy, sailed with his followers 
in 87G to France, where he founded tho Norman 
power. Other exiled Norwegian jarls or kings 
colonised the Hebrides, Shetland and Faroo Islands, 
and Iceland, whence they continued their cus- 
tomary sea-roving and plunders until theso islands, 
with tho exception of Iceland, were subdued by 
Harald. Although a barbarian, ho ruled with a 
sound policy in ndvanco of his age, and by hie 
fiminess succeeded in suppressing for tho time tho 
private warfare and sea-piracy wliich had prevailed 
in Norway before his reign ; but tho dissensions 
of liis numerous sons checked all the good that 
might have resulted from his measures. To restore 
concord in his family, he divided his dominions 
among his children, reserving only tho supremo 
power to himself. He died in 933 at Trondhiem, 
which lie had made his capital, and was succeeded 
by his son, Eric Blod ixa, or the Bloodaxe, to whom 
he had three years 1 eforo resigned tho government. 

IIARALD IIL (surnamed HAAnimAAni:, or 
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Double Heard), king of Norway (1047— 10G7), was 
the sonof Sigurd, chief of Stingarigo,and a descendant 
of Harald I. In hri boyhood, lie was present at 
the battle of Sticklestad, in which his brother Olaf, 
surnamed the Saint, king of Norway, was slain; and 
he afterwards sought an asylum at the court of his 
relative, Jaroslav, Duke of Russia, whose' daughter 
lie Bought in marriage. The rejection of his suit, 
however, again drove him forth, and he entered 
upon romantic adventures ; and having gone to 
Constantinople, and become captain of the Yaering- 
jar, or Scandinavian body-guard of the Greek 
emperors, he experienced many marvellous adven- 
tures, which have supplied abundant materials for 
tho narratives of the older sagas and modern 
romances of the north. H. took part in the expe- 
dition against the pirates of the Mediterranean ; 
visited Jerusalem, where he fought successfully 
against the Saracens, whom he also defeated in Sicily 
and Africa in eighteen pitched battles. On his 
return to Constantinople, he drew upon himself the 
vengeance of the Empress Zoe, whose proffered love 
he had rejected, and with difficulty escaped from 
the prison into which he had been thrown, on pre- 
tence of treason. Having made good his escape, 
he returned to Russia, married the daughter of 
Duke Jaroslav, and took her with him to Norwav, 
where his nephew, Magnus (the sou of St Olaf), 
agreed to diride the supreme power with him, in 
return for a share of his treasures. The death 
of Magnus in 1047 left him sole lung of Norway. 
His unruly spirit would not, however, suffer him 
to rest ; and in opposition to the pledge he had 
given his dying nephew, he entered into a war to 
dethrone the king of Denmark, on whose crown he 
had no just claim. Although he was successful in 
battle against the Danes, he gained no real advan- 
tages by the contest; and in 1064 he recognised 
tile right of Svcnd, the nephew of Canute, to the 
throne of Denmark, and having concluded a peace, 
occupied himself for a time with the internal affairs 
of Norway. In 10GG he landed in England, to aid 
Tostig against his brother Harold, king of England, 
but was slain in battle ; his followers, after having 
fought with desperation, were obliged to retreat 
to their ships, in which they sailed for Norway, 
under the command of Olaf, the son of the slain 
monarch (25tli September 10GG). 

HARBOUR, an inlet of the sea, so protected 
from the winds and waves, whether by natural 
conformation of the land, or by artificial means, as 
to form a secure roadstead for ships. It is with 
those harbours wholly or in part artificial that this 
article will deal. 

Harbours may he divided into harbours of refuge, 
and those for commercial purposes. The latter are 
mostly tidal — i. e., capable of being entered by vessels 
only at certain states of the tide. The former are 
roadsteads of good depth, protected by breakwaters, 
and accessible at all tides, where ships may take 
refuge during storms. The two kinds are sometimes 
combined, there being the harbour proper, and a capa- 
cious protected roadstead outside of it, as at Cher- 
bourg and elsewhere. See Breakwater, Cherbourg, 
DoYer, Plymouth, Portland, Holyhead. 

With the birth of commerce and naval warfare, 
in tho earliest ages of civilisation, aroso the neces- 
sity for artificial harbours. The Phoenicians, the 
fathers of navigation, soon set to work to protect 
their scanty strip of Levantine coast. At Tyre, 
two harbours were formed, to the north and to tho 
south of the peninsula on which the city was placed. 
At Sidon, similar hut less extensive works long 
testified to the wealth and engineering genius of 
the Phoenicians. The breakwaters were principally 
constructed of loose rubble. 
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Carthage, in another part ot the Mediterranean, 
also possessed a harbour, though its site is not very 
satisfactorily determined. It was in two divisions, 
formed by moles ; time, however, has dealt so hardly 
with it, that few traces remain. Still keeping to 
the great inland sea, we come to Greece ; hut here ' 
nature had provided so many navigable inlets, that 
little remained to be done by man. Nevertheless, 
some minor works were executed at the Pirams and 
elsewhere, chiefly, of course, for warlike purposes. 
The Romans, finding ships necessary to the dominion 
of the world, set about constructing harbours for 
them, in their usual solid and workmanlike manner. 
The coasts of Italy still shew how well they under- 
stood both the principles and tho practice of this 
branch of marine engineering. Below is given a plan 
of the ancient port of Ostia (now two or tlirce miles 
inland), one of their finest and most complete under- 
takings of this nature. A distinguishing feature of 



Pig. 1. 

Ancient harbour of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber. 


their harbour-making is the open or arched mole. 
Built with open arches, resting upon stone piers, it 
gives full play to the tidal and littoral currents, 
thus preventing the deposit of sand or mud ; hut 
in proportion as this advantage is increased (by 
increasing the span of the arches), so also is the 
agitation, and consequent insecurity of the water 
within. 

The decay of commerce and civilisation, conse- 
quent upon the fall of tho Roman empire, put a 
stop to harbour-making; nor could any want of 
the art be felt, until the revival of commerce by 
the Italian republics of the middle ages. But 
the rich traffic of Venice and Genoa soon led to 
the construction of suitable ports at those places ; 
and the moles of the latter city, and the works in 
the lagunes of Venice, remain to this day. Prance 
was next in the field, embanking, protecting, and 
deepening the mouths of the rivers along her 
north-western shores, as at Havre, Dieppe, ^D un- 
kirk, &c. In 1G27, during the siege of Rochelle, 
Metezeau constructed jetties of loose ruhhle-stone, 
to prevent access to the city. 

Meanwhile, England, whose ocean-commerce is of 
comparatively recent date, and whose fisheries even 
scarcely employed a vessel three hundred years a"o, 
lagged far behind her contineutal rivals. With few 
exceptions, her ports were absolutely unprotected, 
or rather uncreated ; and this state of things con- 
tinued until late in the last century. One of the 
few exceptions was Hartlepool, where a harbour 
was formed about 1250 ; and Arbroath, in 1394. In 
the 17th c., at Whitby and Scarborough, also in 
Yorkshire, rough piers were thrown out, protecting 
the mouth of the jiort ; while at Yarmouth, in 
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Elizabeths reign, a north jetty, and subsequently 
a south one, were formed. An ancient mole existed 
at Lyme Regis, a section of which, from Mr Smiles's 
hives of the Engineers, is given below (see fig. 3). 
But the chief efforts of the early English engineers 
were directed against the shoals and waves of 
Dover. When, however, Smeaton rose to vindicate 



j Dover harliour; temp. Henry VII I. Cytt. Aug. ii. 22 and 23. 

' the engineering talent of England, things took a 
| different turn; and now few countries surpass 
: Great Britain in the number of artificially improved 



Hg. 3. 

; n, ancient pier nt I.ymc Tlosris j V, wooden-framed pier, filled 
with rubble; e, pier at Havre, with apron ; </, masonry pier, 
on rubble foundation. 


i commercial harbours, or in the just appreciation 
j of their importance. 

In the construction of harbours, the great 
■ desiderata are sufficient depth of water and perfect 
security for the vessels likely to frequent them, 
together with the greatest possible facilities for 
ingress during any weather; while tho chief 
obstacles to be surmounted are the action of the 
| waves upon the protecting piers and breakwaters, 

I and the formation of sand-banks aud bars. 

Tho design of harbours may bo classified under 
the following heads: 1. Harbours of refugo and 
anchorage breakwaters; 2. Deep water and tidal 
harbours for commercial purposes; 3. ICantcd or 
curved piem ; 4. Straight piers ; 5. Quays or 
wharfs. 

These different works are obviously suited for 
different localities, and for contending with different 
exposures. Tho last-mentioned is clearly suited for 
the most sheltered situations only, and tho engineer 
must consider, when designing a harbour, which of 
all those will be most economical and effective. In 
judging of this, the geological features of the coast 
must be carefully, considered. A good chart fur- 
nishes valuable evidcnco as to the forces to which 
harbour-works will be exposed. Among those may 
bo noted the line of maximum exposure, or the 
greatest fetch or reach of open sea in front of the 
harbour. Mr Thomas Stevenson, civil engineer, has 


proved by observations that the waves increase in the 
ratio of the square root of their distances from the 
windward shore as measured along the line of ex- 
posure, and he gives the following simple formula : 
Where h = height of wave in feet during a stroiw 
gale, and d = length of exposure in miles for dis° 
tances of say 10 miles and upwards : 

h = l'5\/d. 

Tho heights so obtained will be Increased when they 
pass into confined channels, and decreased when 
they pass into expanding channels. The greatest 
measured height of the, waves was by Scorcsby in 
the Atlantic Ocean, where ho found billows of 43 
feet in height from hollow to crest, and 30 feet was 
not an uncommon height. At Wick, Caitliness- 
shire, waves of about 40 feet strike the break- 
water. 

The greatest recorded forces exerted hy the waves 
aro the following : A mass of 13 tons was broken 
or quarried out of its position in situ on tho Skerries 
of Whalsey, in Zetland, at a level of 74 feet above 
tho sea ; but tho most astonishing feat of which 
we have any knowledge was at Wick breakwater, 
where, in the winter of 1 S7-. a mass of masonry, 
concreted together as a monolith, and bound with 
iron bars 4\ inches in diameter, and weighing no less 
than 1350 tons, was torn from its seat in the work, 
and thrown to leeward, wbere.it still lies in an 
unbroken state. 

Mr Thomas Stevenson, by means of an instrument 
called the Marino Dynamometer, has ascertained 
numerically the force which is exerted hy the waves 
in the Atlantic and German Oceans, and has found 
that the mean of observations during winter wan 
more than three times that exerted during summer, 
the maximum force iceorded being 31 tons per square 
foot. 

Various local causes materially affect the height, 
and therefore tlie force of tlie waves. In some 
cases, where a strong current sets off the coast, as 
at Sumburgh Head roost, in Zetland, it causes a 
dangerous breaking sea, and while this roost or race 
continues to rage, the coast under lee is compara- 
tively sheltered ; but when the forco of tho tiuo is 
exhausted, and tin- roost disappears, a heavy sea 
rolls in upon the shore. 

It is this encounter between the ground-swell of 
the ocean and tho current of tide or land water, 
which causes miniature races nt the months of 
rivers. Another most material element in the ques- 
tion of exposure is the dcptli of water in front of 
tlie harbour ; for if that depth be insufficient to 
ndmit of the propagation of the waves, they break 
or spend themselves before they reach the piers. 
Thus, Mr Leslie found at Arbroatli harbour that the 
works were not so severely tried by the heaviest 
waves as hy others of lesser size which were not 
tripped up and broken by tho outlying rooks. In 
the same. way at tho river Alne, the harbour within 
tlie. bar is more disturbed by ordinary waves than 
during great storms. It thus appears that tlie 
largest waves aro not always so destructive as 
smaller ones. Mr Scott Russell has stated the Jaw, 
that waves break whenever they come to water as 
deep as their own height; so that 10 feet waves 
should break in 10 feet water, and 20 feet waves in 
20 feet water. Thcro seem., however, to he somo 
waves which break on reaching water whose depth 
is equal to twice their own height. Proofs of tho 
deptli to which tho surface undulations extend 
have been given hy Sir George Airy, Sir John Coode, 
Captain Calvcr, aud Mr John Murray, C.E. The 
late Dr Rankine lias shewn that the crest and trough 
of tho sea are not, a was generally believed, equi- 
distant from tlio lei el of stagnant water. When l 
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is the length, of the wave, H its height from trough 
to crest, 

JI Jp 

Crest above still water = a -7831 — . 


Trough below still water = -— — -7831—. 

There is much difference of opinion among en- 
gineers a3 to the be-t profile or cross-section of 
hreahwaters for deep-water harbours. It is asserted 
by Colonel Jones and others, that in deep water the 
waves are purely oscillatory, having no power of 
i translation, and therefore incapable of everting any 
i force against the masonry. This, however, is incor- 
j rcct, and calculated to lead to dangerous conse- 
j qucnccs. Were there no wind propelling the waves, 
l and no current to interfere with their character, 
such a result might be true. This, however, is not 
the case, and all sea-works, in whatever depth of 
water they may he placed, will assuredly have to 
withstand impulsive action. Besides, it must be 
kept in view, that in order to reduce the expense of 
construction, it is essential, where the bottom is 
soft, to make the foundation a pile of loose nibble, 
or concrete blocks. It follows, from what has 
already been said, that tin' nibble, by shoaling the 
water in front of the work, will cause the waves 
to become waves of tian-I.itmn before they reach 
the vertical superstructure, which, assuming the 
j waves to have been simply osciila: >ry, would have 
reflected them without breaking, and therefore 
I without their having everted an impulsive force 
| upon the ma=onry. 

I Tiicre is, however, no five l rale as to the profile 
-of any sea-work, which must necessarily depend 
J upon a variety of local peculiarities, such as the 
; nature of the b ittum, and the sire and quality of 
j the materials. 'While a long, sloping breakwater 
| docs not offer the same amount of resistance to the 
| waves, neither is it in itseli so strong, for the weight 
j resting on the face-stones is decreased in proportion 
I to the sine of the angle of the slope. On the other 
| hand, the tendency of the wave.? to produce hori- 
j zontal displacement, supposing the direction of the 
| impinging particles to be horizontal, is proportional 
| to the cube of the sine of the ar.f.e <f elevation of the 
j icaH. 

| In tidal harbours, or those in shoal-water, it is 
| admitted by all that the waves break, and therefore 
! evert an impulsive force. Such works have to 
withstand (1.) The direct horizontal force which 
j tends to remove the ma-onry ; (2 ) The vertical 
force acting upwards on projecting stones or protu- 
] hcranccs, and against the lying beds of the stones ; 
j (3.) The vertical force acting downwards upon the 
j talii3 wall, or passing over tiie parapet, and falliug 
| upon the roadway ; and (-1.) The back-draught, 
j which is apt to remove the soft bottom in front of 
the work. 

! In designing the ground-plan of harbours, some 
rules should he kept in view : (1.) The entrance 
should be always kept seawards of the works of 
masonry; (2.) Long straight piers are not so safe as 
those of horizontal curvature ; (3.) There should be 
a jjood * loose,’ or point of departure free of rocks or 
a lee shore ; (4.) The relation of the width of en- 
trance to the area of a harbour should be a matter 
of careful study, as upon this depends the tran- 
quillity of the interior, or what has been called the 
reductive power of the harbour. Mr Stevenson’s 
formula for the reductive power is as under : H = 
heightofwave at entrance; 6 = breadthof entrance; 

B = breadth of harbour at place of observation ; 
D = distance from mouth of harbour to place of 
observation ; x = reduced height of wave at place 
-of observation. 
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The late Mr J. JI. Bendel's plan of depositin'* 
rubble from open stages of pile-work is now univer^ 
sally used in the construction of deep-water piers. 
Sir J. Hawkshaw’s method, adopted at Holvhead, 
consists of huge, irregular, undressed roasses,”set in 
hydraulic mortar, and resting upon pierres perdue \ 
The commercial value of a harbour increases, 
according to Jlr Stevenson, not simply as the depth 
of the water is increased, hut as the cube of the 
depth. Hence the great expense which is wiLinglv 
incurred for securing even a foot or two of adcLi- | 
tional depth. The greatest feat in deepening is at j 
the Tyne, where Jlr lire, C.E., dredged out the 
channel to 20 feet at low-water all the way up to | 
JTewcastle. Scouring is also employed for increasin'* 1 
the depth, as by Sir. W. Cnhitt at Cardiff, where 
2300 tons of water a minnte are let off. The late 
Jlr Bendel’s scheme for Birkenhead was based 
simply on the quantity liberated and the sectional 
area of the channel, and was therefore operative for 
any distance, and did not depend on the propelling 
head, or on the direction in wliieh the water left the 
sluices, which conditions regulate ordinary scouring 
on the small scale, and which is efficacious for 
only short distances from the outlet. — Docks (q. v.) 
of various kinds are connected avith harbours. 

Line timber is admirably adapted for soft sails, 
when the exposure is not great," but owing to the 
ravages of the Teredo navalis and Limnoria terebrans 
in localities aadicre there is no admixture of fresh 
water, it is soon destroyed. Greenheart, African oak, 
and bullet-tree are little affected by the v. orm, as 



Fig. 4. — Ramsgate Harbour : 

S, sluices; A, Jetty, vrith ofeaiug. for passajc of currents. 


shewn by experiments made in lS14at the Bell Rock 
by Jlr Robert Stevenson. Even limestone and sand- 
stone are perforated by the Pholades and Saxicavte. 
Jletals also suffer from chemical action when im- 
mersed in salt-water. Jlr George Rennie’s experi- 
ments shewed that wronght-iron resists this action 
better than cast in the ratio of S to 1 ; while Jlr 
JIallet’s experiments shew that from -j 1 - to -fg of an 
inch in depth of castings 1 inch thick, and about f- 
of wrought-iron, will be destroyed in a century in 
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•clean salt-water. A cannon-ball 4V inobes in diam- 
eter became oxidised to tbe extent o£ -J of an inch in 
tbe century. The use of Portland cement may be 
regarded as tbe most important of recent improve- 
ments in harbour construction. Blocks of any size 
can be formed of sand, gravel, or stones, mixed with 
cement in the proportion of 1 of cement to 9 of the 
othbr materials. This will set readily in still water, 
and in a week will be nearty as hard as any ordi- 
nary sandstone. Sea walls of cement work can also 
be built continuously, so as to constitute a single 
monolithic mass. 

Reference may be made to Sir J. Rennie’s book 
cu Harbours, to that of Mr Thomas Stevenson on 
the same subject, and to the Minutes of Institution 
of Civil Engineers, passim. 

1 HARBOURS, or POETS, in Law. In England, 

j as well as Scotland, the right to erect and hold ports 

1 and havens is vested in the crown. Nevertheless, 
i this right may legally exist in the subject, provided 

1 the latter can prove that he has a charter or grant 
| from the crown, or has exercised the right from 

1 time immemorial, which presumes a charter or grant. 

! But even though an individual has a right to a 
| particular port or harbour, he holds it charged with 
l or subject to the right of the public to make use of 
| it. The crown has also the superintending power 
• of opening and shutting ports for the purpose of 
prohibiting the importation or exportation of goods. 

| It is also a settled maxim that the duties or tolls 

1 exacted should be reasonable and moderate. In 
England, the grantee of a port is presumed to be 
bound to repair it ; but in Scotland, this obligation 
only extends to compel the owner to apply the dues 
towards repairs so far as they will go. 

In most cases, the powers of the common law 
have been insufficient to regulate the progressive 
wants of the public as regards harbour accommo- 
dation ; and various acts of parliament have been 
passed for tbe purpose of authorising harbours to 
be constructed, or extended and improved, and for 
exacting dues or tolls for the purpose of repaying 
the expenses. _ In 1847, a general Consolidation Act 
(10 Yict. c. 27) was passed for the United Kingdom, 
providing a code for the regulation of the pro- 
cedure and conduct of all bodies, commissioners, 
&c., charged with making and improving harbours, 
docks, and piers. The duties of such bodies are 
there defined in all their details, as well as the 
mode of levying and collecting the tolls. The act 
was amended in 18G1. Various local acts are 
also from time to time passed to meet the peculiar 
wants of localities. The principle of all these acts 
| is, that the commissioners are empowered to make 

1 the works, and, by way of paying for tbe expense, 

1 to levy a small toll on those who use the harbour. 

! HA'RBURG, an old town and rising seaport of 

| Hanover, in the province of LUneburg, is situated 
four and a half miles south of Hamburg, on the 
southmost branch of the Elbe, in a marshy district 
at the foot of a wooded chain of hills. It is 
surrounded with walls, and has a fortified castle. 
Sugar-relining and, tanning are extensively carried 
on, as well as manufactures of woollens, linens, 
and hosiery. Its transit-trade with Hamburg and 
the countries south of the Elbe, which has long 
been considerable, has recently received a favourable 
impetus by the construction of the Hanover and Har- 
burg Railway, and by the deepening and enlarging 
of its harbour, which can now accommodate 500 
vessels, and admits of landing cargoes at the wharfs. 
The passenger-traffic between H. and Hamburg is 
carried on by steamers, of which from four to six 
arrive and depart daily. H. is a place of holiday 
resort for the Hamburgers.' Pop. (1871) 16,506. 

HARD LABOUR, an addition often made to 
the punishment of offences besides mere imprison- 
ment. This practice is said to have been intro- 
duced by the statute of 5 Anne, c. G. It is now 
firmly established in the United Kingdom ; and by 
express statute, the power of adding hard labour to 
the punishment of imprisonment, has been given 
in most cases, both as to indictable offences and 
the more disgraceful offences which aro punishable 
summarily. The kind of labour is prescribed by 
the rules of the jail or prison, where provision must 
be made of the proper materials for the purpose. 
Picking oakum, working the tread-mill, &c., form 
part of this labour ; and in general, the number of 
hours for such labour, unless in case of sickness, 23 
ten hours daily. 

HARDENBERG, FniEDRicn vox, better known 
by his literary pseudonym of Novalis, was the 
son of Baron von Hardenberg, and was bom at 
the family residence in Prussian Saxony in 1772. 
His father, then director of the Saxon salt- 
works, was a man of a religious disposition, and 
a member of the Herrnhut communion, while bis 
mother ri described as ‘a pattern of noble piety 
and Christian mildness.’ Young H. inherited the 
serious and reverential nature of his parents. He 
studied at Leipsic and Wittenberg. After a brief 
life, made beautiful by love, friendship, study, and 
literary activity, he died of consumption, 19th 
March 1801, in the arms of Iris friend, Friedrich 
Schlegel. His chief works are Lchrlingc zu Sais 
(Disciples at Sais) ; a Physical Romance, ‘ con- 
taining,’ says Carlyle, ‘no story or indication of 
a story, but only poetised philosophical speeches, 
and the strangest shadowy allegorical allusions;’ 
Heinrich von U/terdingen, intended, as he himself 
informs us, to be an ‘apotheosis of poetiy,’ but 
which he was not spared to finish; and Hymncn 
an die Nachl (Hymns to the Night). ‘H.,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘is the most ideal of idealists.’ A pro- 
found, beautiful, but indefinite aspiration breathes 
through all the fragments he has left us. What he 
lacks is force, activity, and common-sense vigour 
of understanding. H. belonged to the romantic 
school of German literature, but he took no part in 
the controversies of his friends. His Sclmmtliclie 
Schriften were published in 1S02 (5th ed. 1837) by 
Tieck and F. Schlegel, the former of whom prefixed 
a biography. See Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays. 

HARDENBERG, Karl August, Prince von, 
a Prussian statesman, was born at Essenroda, in 
Hanover, May 31, 1750. He was educated at 
Leipsic, GottingeD, and Metzlau, and during 1776 — 
1778, travelled in Germany, France, Holland, and 
England. On his return to Hanover, he became 
privy-councillor of the exchequer, and was raised to 
the rank of count ; but a quarrel with the Prince of 
Wales, originating in a matter deeply affecting his 
honour, induced him, in 1782, to quit the service of 
the Hanoverian government. He now repaired to 
the court of Brunswick, where the duke appointed 
him, in 17S7, president of the council of state. He 
was also commissioned by his master to convey 
the will of Frederick the Great, which had been 
deposited in the duke’s hands, to the new king, 
Frederick -William, who received him with marked 
distinction. In 1790, the markgraf of Anspach and 
Baireuth having requested the Prussian monarch to 
furnish him with a person competent to administer 
the affairs of his dominions, Frederick-William 
recommended Hardenberg. After Anspach and 
Baireuth were united with Prussia in 1791, H. 
was appointed a Prussian minister of state, and 
a member of the cabinet ministry. At the com- 
mencement of the war with France, the kino 
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summoned him to his head-quarters at Frankfurt- 
ou-thc-Maine as administrator of the army. Early 
in 1795, ho was sent to Basel, where, on the 5th 
April, ho concluded a peace between Prussia and 
the French republic. On the accession of Fredcrick- 
William III. in 1797, II. was recalled to Berlin, and 
was intrusted with the managcriunt of all foreign 
affairs. In ISO I, ho became lir^t Prussian minister 
on the resignation of Ilaugwitz, and in this capa- J 
city endeavoured to pi e serve neutrality between 
France and England. But when the French troops 
attacked Anspach, he changed liia policy, aud 
addressed a strong remonstrance to Marshal Duroc. 
After the victory of Napoleon at Austcrlitz, 
Prussia was compelled to enter into arrangements 
with Napoleon, II. was deprived of his oflicc, 
and Haugwit/, who was friendly to the French, 
returned to power. In 1S0G, Prussia -was again led 
to declare war, and after the fatal battle of Jena, 
IT. accepted for some time the portfolio of foreign 
affairs at the desire of the Emperor Alexander. 

I Til IS 10, he was appointed chancellor of state, 
j Prussia was at this period in a deplorable con- 
' dition, humbled in the very dust before France ; 
i nevertheless, II. was sagacious enough to perceive 
i that the power of Napoleon was on the wane. He 
I laboured ardently to create a national feeling — a 
patriotic thirst for revenue. The uctories of the 
British troops in the Spanish peninsula, and the 
, disasters th.it overwh* lined in ruin Napoleon**' 
vast arinv in Bu«m.i, greatly a** sifted him in his. 

1 efforts, aud he had the satisfaction of beholding 
j them crowned with success. II is exertions were 
unwearied ; he subscribed to the Peace of Parr, 
.Tune 1S1*1 ; and was soon after raided to the rank of 
prince by his sovereign. lie accompanied the allied 
, sovereigns to Loudon, took part in the proceedings 
( of the congress at Vienna, and in the treaties of 
i Paris (1S15). In 1S17, he reorganised the council 
, of state, of which ho w as appointed president. He 
was also present at the congresses of Aix-la- 
| Chaprllc, Carlsbad, and Vienna, and drew' up the 
new Prussian system of imposts. During a tour 
j through the north of Italy, he was taken ill at 
Pavia, and died at Genoa, 120th November 1S22. 

■ The services rendered by II. to Ui«, country weie 
| undoubtedly great ; to bun Prussia is mainly in- 
, deb ted for the improvements m her army system, 
j the abolition of serfdom, of the privileges of the 
j nobles, and of a multitude of trade corporations, 
i besides the complete reform of her educational 
, system. The MSS. of Ins memoirs of the period 
t from 1S01 to the peace of Tilsit, were sealed up 
i by Frederick -"William III., who deposited them 
in the archives of the state, and forbade them to 
! he opened before the year 1850. They have not 
| yet been published. 

HA'RDERWI.TK, a seaport and fishing-town of 
, the Netherlands, in the piowncc of Guelderland, is 
i situated on the eastern shore of the Zuider Zee, .*>1 
j miles cast of Amsterdam. It was at one time a 
llanse town, is fortified after an ancient fashion, 

1 and has a spacious harbour, in which vessels engaged 
1 in the East India trade are fitted out. Pop. 5700. 

HARDICANUTE, king of England, son of 
, Canute the Great by Emma of Normandy, the 
widow' of Etliclred II. At the time of his father's 
death II. was in Denmark, and the throne of Eng- 
land was usurped by Harold his younger brother, 
Emma, however, preserving her son’s authority 
over "Wessex. In this state matters remained for 
some time, till Alfred, Emma’s younger son by 
Ethelrcd, invaded the kingdom ; but the invaders 
being annihilated by Earl Uodwiu, Harold’s general, 
Emma was obliged to seek refuge at Bruges, whence 
21U 


she sent to H. to acquaint liim with the state 
of affairs in England. H. being of an easy and 
self-indulgent disposition, allowed two years to 
pass before taking any steps to assert his rights. 
Boused at last by his mother’s remonstrances, he, 
in 1039, equipped a fleet and army, and was about 
to sail for England to dispossess the usurper, when 
lie was met by a deputation of English noble3, who 
informed him of the death of Harold, and offered 
liim the crown. H. reigned in England till 1042, 
when, after a quiet reign, he died of apoplexy* 
induced by bis gluttonous habits. "With H. ended 
the Danish line in England. 

IIAItDING, Stephen, the third abbot of the 
celebrated monastery of Citcaux, and one of the 
most remarkable religious reformers of the 12th 
century. Of his parentage and youthful history, little 
is known beyond the fact that lie was of a noble 
English family, and in early life a soldier. Under 
one of those religious impulses which so frequently 
occurred in the middle ages, he undertook a 
pilgrimage to Borne. He subsequently entered the 
French monastery of St Claude de Joux, where he 
was so distinguished by his strict and exemplary 
life, that he was chosen abbot of the monastery 
of B£/e, with a view to the reformation of its 
discipline, which had become much relaxed. From 
this monastery he was transferred to that of 
Citcaux, where, on the death of Alberic in 1109, he 
was elected abbot. The rigour of observance which 
he here enforced had such an effect in deterring 
novices from entering the new order, that at first 
grav ✓ fears were entertained for its stability ; but 
Mcphen, placing his trust in the good cause which 
he had undertaken, persevered in the cause of 
reform; and he was rewarded, in 1113, by the 
accession of St Bernard and thirty other youths, 
whose eminent virtue gave such an impulse to the 
institute, that in a short time the number of claim- 
ants for admission compelled him to found several 
new convents, and especially that of Clairvaux, 
which, under the rule of St Bernard, attained to 
the very highest distinction in that age. Abbot 
Stephen continued, till his death in 1131, to direct 
the fortunes of the Cistercian order; and in 1119, 
he drew up, in conjunction with St Bernard and j 
other members of the brotherhood, the well-known j 
constitutions of'the order, entitled Carta CuritatU , 
which were approved by Pope Calixtus IT. and 
Eugenius III., and, with some modifications, have 
continued down to modern times, as the rule of tho j 
Cistercian institute. See Mnbillon Annul. Bencdiclin . 1 
t. A’, p. 205. 

IIABDINGE, Viscount (Henry IIatidinge), 
field-marshal and commander-in-chief of the British 
army, the third son of the Bcv. IT. ITardinge, rector 
of Stanhope, in the county of Durham, was born 
March 30, 17S5, and was gazetted as ensign before 
he had attained his 15th year. lie obtained a 
brigade command before his 25th year, and his 
foreign grade was commuted, shortly afterwards, 
for British rank, after which he was attached to 
the Portuguese army from 1S09 to 1S13, in the 
capacity of deputy quarter-master-general. "When 
Napoleon effected his memorable return from Elba, 

II. joined the allied armies in Belgium, and was 
appointed by the Duke of Wellington commissioner 
at the Prussian head-quarters. He lost his hand at 
Ligny, and was thus unable to participate in the 
crowning victory of "Waterloo. In 1S2G, he entered 
parliament; and in 1S2S succeeded Lord Palmer- 
ston in the government of the Duke of Wellington, 
as secretary at war. Ho next filled the office of 
secretary of Ireland. In ISM, he accepted the 
high post of governor-general of India, which he 
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iilled until 1S47- Wlien the great Sikh war broke 
out^ ho hurried to the north-western frontier of 
India, and nerved as second in command under 
Lord Gough during the sanguinary and hard-fought 
battles of Moodlcee, Ecrozcshah, and Soliraon. 
After the pacification of Lahore, his services were 
rewarded by a viscounty, the East Indian Company 
grafting him a pension of £5000, and parliament 
voting him an annuity of £3000, for himself and his 
next two successors. On the death of the Duke of 
Vi ellington Jn 1S52, H. was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the British army, a distinguished post 
which he iilled during the eventful epoch of the 
Russian war, and which he only resigned a few 
months before his death. In October 1855, he was 
advanced to the rank of field-marshal. He died 
September 24, 1S5G, at his scat, South Parle, near 
Tunbridge, Kent. 

HARD HESS, Scale of. The hardness of a 
body is measured by its power of scratching other 
substances. Variations in the degree of hardness 
presented by different crystallised bodies often 
furnish a valuable physical sign by which one 
mineral may bo readily distinguished from others 
closely resembling it. Mohs selected ten well-known 
minerals, each succeeding one being harder than the 
preceding one, and thus formed the Scale o/Hard- 
new, winch has been generally adopted by subse- 
quent mineralogists. Each mineral in the following 
table is scratched by the one that follows it, and 
consequently by all the subsequent ones, and the 
hardness of any mineral may be determined by 
reference to the types just selected. Thus, if a body 
neither scratches nor is scratched by felspar, its 
hardness is said_ to be G ; if it should scratch felspar 
but not quartz, its hardness is between 6 and 7 — the 
dcgiees of hardness being numbered from 1 to 10. 
The figures on the right indicate the number of 
known minerals of the same or nearly the same 
degree of hardness as the substance opposite to 
which they stand : 

ECALi: OP HARDXKbS OP MINERALS. 

1. Talc, . . . . 23 C. Felspar (nny clcavablo 

2. Compact gypsum, or rock* variety), . . 

fn ^» • • • ■ 00 7. Limpid quartz, . . 2fj 

3. C.ilcspar (any clcavablo «. Topaz, ... 5 

variety), . . . 71 fi. Sapphire, or Corundum, 1 

4. Fluor-spar, . . . :,3 IU. diamond, . . . \ 

r>. Apatite, ... 43 

The cause of the varieties of hardness observed in 
different bodies is not known. The same substance 
—as, for example, a piece of steel— may, under the 
influence of different circumstances, be so soft as to 
take impressions from a die, or may he nearly as 
hard as a diamond. 

HARDOUIN, Jeak, was bora in 1 G45 at Quiraper, 
ill Brittany, where his father followed the trade of a 
bookseller. H. received his first education in the 
schools of tho Jesuits, and being received into that 
order at the age of 20, completed his studios in 
Paris. On the death of Pbre Gamier in 1G83, H. 
was appointed librarian of tho college of Louis lo 
Grand, in which office he enjoyed full leisure for 
the literary pursuits in which ho delighted, and in 
which his extravagances have acquired for him a 
notoriety almost without any parallel in the annals 
of literary eccentricity. Dupin places him among 
tho very first _ scholars of his learned brother- 
hood. In a spirit of literary scepticism which it 
is ^ difficult to look upon as serious, he main- 
tained, not only that the entire body of classical 
literature, with the exception of in Latin, Pliny’s 
Natural History, Virgil’s Georgies, the comedies 
of Plautus, and Horace’s Satires, and in Greek, 
Homer’s Iliad, and Herodotus’s History, was 


falsely ascribed to the authors whose various 
names it hears, but that it was all the pro- 
duction of the monks of the 13th century ! In 
tho same sceptical spirit, he rejected as spurious 
all the reputed remains of ancient art, together 
with the inscriptions and coins which are attributed 
to classical times ; nay, he extended tho same 
scepticism to the Septnagint version of tho Old 
Testament, and even to the Greek text of the 
New, the original language of which he held to havo 
been Latin ! Opinions so extravagant naturally 
called forth the reprobation of the authorities of 
liis order. He was required to retract them; and 
there is some reason to believe, that they were 
put forward by him ratlier from a love of paradox 
and a morbid desire of notoriety, than from any 
serious conviction of their probability. Never- 
theless, with all this extravagance, the erudition 
of Pilre H. was beyond dispute, and most of his 
works are of great historical and critical value. 
His edition of Plmy (5 vols. 4to, Paris, 1G89) is a 
prodigy of learning and industry. Of his remaining 
works, the most \ alcalde is his great Colleclio Gon- 
ciliorum (12 vols. folio), a work of great learning 
and utility, which has the rare advantage of possess- 
ing one of the best indexes extant ; a commentary 
on the New Testament in folio ; several volumes on 
the study of numismatics and chronology; and a 
vast number of dissertations and essays in the 
Mfmoircs de Trrrour. He died at the age of S3, in 
the convent of his order in Paris, September 3, 1729. 

HARDWARE, a commercial term applied to tho 
commoner articles made of iron, copper, or brass, 
such as locks, keys, anvils, grates, shovels, &c. The 
great hardware manufactures of this country are at 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, WiUenall, 
Sheffield, &e. Tho extent of the trade of theso 
places is enormous ; the value of the exports of 
hardware alone amounting to millions. The returns 
for the year 1675 give for hardwares, including 
cutlery, £4,265,451. See Ikon. 

HARD-WOODED TREES arc forest-trees of 
comparatively slow growth, producing compact, 
hard, and valuable timber, as oak, ash, elm, 
chestnut, walnut, beech, birch, &c. From these, 
willows, elders, poplars, &c„ arc distinguished as 
snfl- wooded trees. Neither term is extended to firs, 
pines, cedars, or other coniferous trees, the wood of 
which is of a peculiar and very different character. 

HARE ( Lcpus ), a genus of rodent quadrupeds, 
of which there are many species very similar to each 
other. The Linncan genus Lcpus now forms tho 
family Leporula •, which includes the genera Lepus 
and Lagomys , and of which a peculiar characteristic 
is the presence of two small incisors immediately 
behind the ordinary rodent incisors of the upper 
jaw, so that these teeth seem to be double. Tho 
molar-tectb, six on each side above and five below, 
are transversely' grooved, being formed of two 
vertical plates soldered together. All tho animals of 
this family feed exclusively on vegetable food, and 
chiefly on herbage, although they are also fond of 
grain, roots, and the hark of trees. Tlieir fore-feet 
have five toes, their liiud-feet four ; the soles nro 
haiiy. Their fur is soft; the colours mostly gray 
or brown, the alpine and arctic species becoming 
white in winter. — Tho Common H. (L. timidus) is 
widely distributed over Europe and the northern 
and central parts of Asia. The Imsn H. ( L . Hibcr- 
meus) has, however, recently been described as a 
distinct species. It differs from the common H. in 
its rounder head, shorter cars, and shorter limbs ; 
also in having the fur composed only of one kind of 
liair, short and soft, with none of the long black- 
tipped hairs 'which are mixed with this in the 
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common species. The fur, therefore, is of no value. 
The common H. is not found in Ireland. Notwith- 
standing the character of timidity usually ascribed 





Common Hare (Lcpus limidus). 


to the H., it is really a pugnacious animal, and 
displays no little courage in encounters with those 
of its own race, or with animals of nearly equal 
powers. It has been an object of the chase from a 
very early period. Xenophon, in his Cyncgeticus, 
gives an enthusiastic description of the sport. Con- 
cerning the hunting of the H., see Coursing. Being 
evidently designed to seek safely from enemies by 
fleetness, the JEL, however well supplied with food, 
never becomes fat. It ordinarily lies quiet in its 
form during the day, and goes in quest of food in 
the evening and morning. Where, through game 
preserving, it is abundant, it does no little damage 
to crops. It is a prolific animal, although not nearly 
so much so as the rabbit. The female produces 
from two to five at a birth. The young ( leverets ) 
are born covered with hair, and with the eyes 
open. — The Varying H. or Alpine H. (L. vari- 
abilis), which inhabits the mountains both of the 
north and south of Europe, and is found on those of 
Scotland and of Cumberland, is remarkable for the 
change of colour which it undergoes, without change 
of hair, on the approach of winter. Ordinarily of a 
bluish-gray colour, it becomes of a shining white, 
the change beginning with the feet, and extending 
upwards, terminating with the back. This, which 
in many places is called the Blue H., is about equal 
in size to the common H., but has shorter limbs 
and ears, and is less swift, — In the arctic regions 
both of the Old and New Worlds, the Arctic H. 
or Polar H. (A. glacialis) abounds. It is entirely 
white in winter, brownish-gray in summer, has 
long soft fur on the belly, and fine thick fur on the 
back ; is considerably larger than the common H., 
and spends the whole year without hybernation, 
even in Melville Island, and similar cold desolate 
regions ; lichens and mosses probably affording it 
the greater part of its food.— North America pro- 
duces a number of other species of H., of which some 
inhabit the swamps of the southern states. — India 
has a H. ( L . ruficaudalus ) very similar to the com- 
mon H. ; other species are found in other parts of 
Asia, Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. The fur 
of the H. is used for felting for making hats and 
other purposes. 

HARE, in point of English law, is one of the 
wild animals called Game (q. v.), and is specially 
protected by the game-laws for the benefit of the 
owners of land. There is no close season a3 to 
hares, which may therefore be lawfully kilted by a 
licensed sportsman all the year round.- Being game. 


hares can only be bought from a licensed dealer, and 
sold by licensed persons. The owner of enclosed 
land, and also the tenant, if otherwise entitled by 
his lease to kill hares, may do - so without a license. 
So those who hunt them with greyhounds or beagles 
require no license. All others require a license. "To 
kill hares unlawfully by night in a warren, or place 
kept for breeding hares, is now a misdemeanour by 
24 and 25 Viet. 9G, s. 17 ; to kill them elsewhere, is 
only a misdemeanour when the third offence is com- 
mitted. In Scotland, the law is substantially the 
same, except that the killing of hares unlawfully 
by night is only an offence punishable s umm arily, 
unless it is a third offence, when it becomes indict- 
able. In Ireland, there is a close season, when hares 
cannot be killed — viz., between the first Monday in 
November and the first Monday in July following. 
See Paterson’s Qame-laws of the United Kingdom. 

HAREBELL, or BLUEBELL ( Campanularotun - 
difolia), the most common of all the British species 
of Bellflower (see Campanula), growing abundantly 
in dry and hilly pastures, on waysides, &c. ; flowers 
in summer and. autumn. It is common in most 



parts of Europe, and even to the extreme north. 
It is everywhere a favourite from its 'beauty and 
gracefulness, and is the subject of many allusions 
in poetry. It is a perennial plant, with a slender 
stem G — 14 inches high, sometimes bearing only 
one flower, but more generally a loose panicle of a 
few drooping flowers, on very slender stalks; the 
flowers sometimes white, but generally bright blue, 
bell-shaped, and fully half an inch long. The juice 
of the flowers yields a fine blue colour, and may 
be used as ink. 

HARE’S-EAR ( Buplcurum ), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Umbdlifercz, having compound 
umbels of yellow flowers, and generally simple 
leaves. The leaves of the most common British 
species, B. rotundifolium, embrace thd stem and are 
roundish oval. This plant, which grows" in corn- 
fields in the chalk districts, is the Thorough-wax of 
the old herbalists, and was once in repute as a 
vulnerary, but has fallen into disuse. The species 
of H. are numerous, and are natives of temperate 
climates in most parts of the world. 

HARPLEUR (called in the middle ages Hare- 
flat), a small town of France, in the department of 
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■Seine-InfC-rieure, is situated near tie mouth of the 
Lezarde, ou the northern bank of the Seine, about 
four miles east of Le Havre. The chief building is 
a beautiful Gothic church with an elegant tower, 
built by the English as a memorial of the victory of 
Agincourt. Pop. 1800, who are employed in fishing 
and the rearing of 'cattle. In former times, before 
the rise of Havre, H. was a flourishing town, and 
was The key to the entrance of the Seine. Its 
harbour now forms a meadow. It was taken by 
the English under Henry V. in 1415, retaken by 
the French in 1433 ; in 1440 it was again seized 
by the English, and ten years after was recaptured 
by Charles VH. of France. Off this town the 
Duke of Bedford took or destroyed nearly 500 
French ships, August 15, 1410. 

HARGREAVES, James, whose name will ever 
be remembered in connection with the cotton manu- 
facture of this country, as the inventor of the carding- 
maehine, and the spinning-jenny, was an artisan 
at Stankill, near Blackburn, where be was born. H. 
was an illiterate man, and supported himself and 
family by weaving and spinning, carried on in his 
own house, according to the custom of the time. In 
1700, he invented the carding-mackine, as a substitute 
for the use of hand-cards ; and four years later, he 
produced the spinning-jenny. H. had frequently 
tried to spin with two or three spindles at once, 
holding the several threads between the fingers of 
his left hand, but the horizontal position of the 
spindles frustrated his attempt. One of his children, 
however,- is said to have upset the spinning-wheel 
while he was at work, and as he retained the thread 
in liis hand, the wheel continued revolving horizon- 
tally, and the spindle vertically. The observation 
of these motions produced the thought, that if a 
number of spindles were placed upright, and side by 
side, many threads could be spun at once. H. now 
put his idea into practice, and the result was the 
jenny, at which he and his family worked, till the 
large amount of cotton which they spun having 
excited suspicion, his fellow-spinners, imbued with 
strong prejudices against machinery, broke into his 
house, and destroyed his frame. He thou removed 
to Nottingham in 17GS, where he erected a spinning- 
mill. Two years later, he took out a patent for Ins 
machine; and discovering that it was in use by 
manufacturers in Lancashire without his permission, 
brought an action for £7000 damages. Pending the 
trial, ho was offered by a company £3000 for the use 
of the jenny, but refused ; and it having been proved 
that he had sold some of his machines before tbo 
atent was obtained, it was thereby declared to 
avo been invalidated, and his claim for compen- 
sation fell to the ground. Thus the inventor was 
but little benefited by his work. H. continued to 
carry on business as a yam manufacturer, in con- 
junction with a Mr Jones, with moderate success, 
till his death in April 1778, when his share in the 
mill was bought by his partner for £400. His country 
never gave H. any reward for the invention to which 
so much of its wealth is due ; yet it is but just to 
the memory of tho late Sir Robert Peel to state, 
that one of his last acts as a British minister, was to 
bestow on the youngest and only surviving daughter 
of this inventor, the sum of £250 from the Royal 
Bounty Fund. 

HARIKARI. See Haeri-Kael 

HARING, "Wilhelm, better known under the 
name of Wilibald Alexis, a German novelist, was 
bom at Breslau in the year 1798. He was educated 
in Berlin, and served as a volunteer in the campaign 
of 1815. He afterwards studied law at Berlin and 
Breslau, but abandoned this pursuit for a literary 


career. After several poetical and other literary 
efforts, H. first made himself known over all 
Germany aud abroad by his romance of Walladmor 
(2d edit. 1 823 — 1824), written in consequence of a waver 
with a friend that he would produce a work winch 
should be mistaken for one of Sir "Walter Scott’s. 
Walladmor was a most audacious mystification, and 
■was greedily devoured in Germany as a production 
of the Scottish novelist. It was translated into 
various languages, among others into English by 
Thomas de Quincey (London, 1S24), whose transla- 
tion, however, departed so widely from the original, 
that it hardly deserved the name. H. likewise 
wrote several admirable tales, but his chief excel- 
lence is displayed in the field of historical romance. 
His Cabanis (6 vols. 1S32), notwithstanding many 
defects, may bo regarded as bis best work ; Roland 
von Berlin (3 vols. 1840) ; Dcr fahcJie Waldemar 
(3 vols. 1842) ; Hans Jurgenund HansJocliem (2 vols. 
184G) ; Her Warwolf (3 vols. 1848) ; and Ruhe isl 
die erste Burgerpjlicht (5 vols. 1852), may likewise 
be classed among the first specimens of the historical 
romance in the German language. He died in 1871. 

HARIRI, Anu Mohammed al Kasim ken Ah, 
a most celebrated Arabic philologist and poet, bom 
at Bassorah, on the Tigris, m 44G H. (1054 A. D.). 
Little is known of his Lfe and circumstances, save 
that be was the son of a silk -merchant (whence 
his name Hariri — harir, silk). H. wrote several 
valuable grammatical works, and his lyrics are of 
a high order. But the most famous of all his 
writings, and indeed one of the most famous com- 
positions of all times and countries, is his book 
entitled MakameJis (Sittings). This may best be 
described as a novel, or a collection of rhymed 
talcs, loosely strung together, the centre of which 
is always a certain Abu Seid from Scruj, who, 
witty, clever, amiable, of pleasing manners, well 
read in sacred and profane lore, but cunning, 
unscrupulous, a thorough rogue in fact, turns up 
under all possible disguises, and in all possible 
places — sermonising, poetising, telling adventures 
and tales of all kinds — always amusing, and always 
getting money out of his audience. The brilliancy 
of imagination and wit displayed in these strange 
adventures, their strildng changes, and dramatic 
situations, have hardly ever been equalled; but 
more wonderful still is the poet’s power of lan- 
guage. Tho whole force of the proverbial fulness 
of expression, spirit, elegance, and grandeur of the 
Arabic idiom, H. has brought to bear on liis subject. 
His work— of which one of the greatest Arabic 
authorities has said that it deserved to be written in 
gold — has indeed become the armoury as well as 
tho mine of all Arabic writers since his day. Poets 
and historians, grammarians and lexicographers, 
look upon the Makamehs as the highest source of 
authority, and next to the Koran, as far at least 
as language is concerned. His book has been 
translated either entirely or partially into nearly 
everj r Eastern and European tongue, lias been tho 
prototype of innumerable imitations, tho most suc- 
cessful of which is the one in Hebrew, Tachkemoni, 
by Jehuda Al-Charisi. The first complete edition 
of the text appeared in Calcutta, 1S09 — 1814, in 
3 vols. ; another by Caussin de Perceval, in Paris, 
1818 ; one much more valuable, chiefly on account 
of its commentary by Silvestre do Sacy, appeared 
in Paris, 1821 — 1822 (re-edited 1847 — 1853). 

The first (Latin) translations in European tongues 
of single Makamehs were made by Golius (1056) 
and Schultens (1731, &c.). But the palm of all 
translations is due to Rlickert, who, with a power 
only inferior to that of H. himself, has so com- 
pletely reproduced the spirit and form of the work 
m German in his Verwandlungen dcs Abu Seid 6. 
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Serug, first published, in 1S2G, that the Makamch 
itself has become a favourite form for similar com- 
positions in Germany. English translations, but 
which fall far short of the German one, were 
published in 17G7 by Chapellon, and in 1850 by 
Preston. Munlc and De Sacy have rendered some 
portions into French. 

HARIS CHANDRA, a Hindu king of the solar 
dynasty, a descendant of Ikskw&ku, and one of the 
more prominent personages in the legendary history 
of ancient India. The earliest mention is made of 
him in the Ait&reya-Brdlimana (see Veda), where he 
is the subject of one of the most interesting legends 
of the Vedic period. He is represented there as 
desirous of obtaining a son, and of making a com- 
pact with the god Varuna, by which he promised to 
sacrifice to the god his son, if he granted him one. 
Varuna acceded to his prayer, and the Aitdreya- 
Br&hmana then proceeds to relate how H. delayed, 
from time to time, the fulfilment of his part of the 
compact, until at last ho succeeded in finding a 
substitute for his son in S'unahs'epa, who was sold 
to him by his father for 100 cows, to be offered in 
sacrifice to Vanina. Ultimately, however, S'unah- 
s'epa becomes released from his bondage through the 
intervention of the gods. See S'cNAiis'ErA. Accord- 
ing to the epic poem Mahdbhdrata, H. was a type 
of munificence and piety, and after death became 
elevated to the court of Indra ; and some of the 
Purdnas are still more explicit on his wonderful fate. 
Having given his whole country, lus wife and son, 
and finally liimself to Vis'wilmitra, in satisfaction of 
the demands made by this greedy priest for his 
assistance at a sacrifice, H., in consequence of tliis 
pious act, became elevated until his subjects to the 
paradise of Indra; but having been insidiously 
misled by Nflrada to boast of Ins merits, was again 
precipitated. The repentance of his pride, however, 
arrested his downward descent, and he and his 
train paused in mid-air, where his city is popularly 
believed to be at times still visible. — Seo Wilson’s 
translation of the VisJinu-Purdna. 

HARIVANS'A, a Sanscrit epos of some extent, 
which professes to bo part of tlie MahflbMrata, but 
may be more properly classed with the Purilnas. 
It is chiefly occupied with the adventures of Vishnu, 
in his incarnation as Krishna, but treats likewise of 
the creation of tho world, of patriarchal and regal 
dynasties, and other matter contained in Buninas. 
Although it is frequently quoted by later writers, 
it is not a compilation of much reliability. See 
Pun ana. 

HARLAW, Battle of. From the beginning of 
tbe 12th c. to the beginning of the 14th c., the 
power and territory of the Celtic tribes in Scotland 
steadily gave way before the encroachments of the 
Anglo-Normans of tbe Lowlands. But during the 
long Wars of the Succession, and the feeble reigns 
of the first and second Stuart kings, the Celtic 
people regained so much of what they had lost, 
that, strengthened by alliances with England, they 
began to be regarded with alarm by the Scottish 
government. A trial of strength seemed inevitable, 
and it was precipitated by a dispute as to the right 
of succession to tho earldom of Ross, between 
Donald Lord of the Isles and a brother of the Regent 
Albany. The island chief, gathering a host of 10,000 
Islesmen and Highlanders, marched rapidly south- 
wards, leaving havoc and desolation belimd him. 
The rich city of Aberdeen, and the whole country 
to the north of tbe Tay, seemed to be within his 
grasp, when he was encountered by a vastly inferior 
force of the chivalry and men-at-arms of Mar, 
Garioch, Buchan, Angus, and Mearns, under Alex- 
ander Stewart, Earl of Mar, one of the best captains 
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of tbe day, familiar in his youth until the usages of 
Highland warfare, and more recently distinguished 
in the wars of France and Flanders. The armies 
met on the Eve of St James (24th July) 1411, at 
Harlaw, a low table-land on the banks of the Ury, 
about 18 miles to the north-west of Aberdeen. The 
battle was long and bloody, but the Highlanders 
were at last driven back. They left two chiefs, 
Maclean and Macintosh, and more than 900 dead 
upon the field. The loss upon the other side was 
computed at 500 or 600, among whom were the 
Constable of Dundee, hereditary bearer of the royal 
banner, Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, -and other 
knights, many of the best esquires of Angus and 
Mearns, nearly all tbe gentry of Buchan, and Robert 
Davidson, the provost, and many of the burghers of 
Aberdeen. So obstinate and sanguinary was tho 
struggle, and so greatly were the Lowlanders out- 
numbered, that few of them escaped without a 
wound. The conflict made a deep and lasting 
impression on the national mind. For more than a 
hunched years, the battle of Harlaw continued to be 
fought over again by scbool-boys in their play. For 
more than two hundred years, it was remembered in 
the music of the people. It lived still longer in their 
traditions; and it is not yet forgotten in their 
poetry. It is tho subject of a still popular ballad, 
written, it would seem, towards the end of the lGth 
c., printed at least as early as 16GS, reprinted in 
Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen in 1724, and included in 
most subsequent collections of Scottish ballads. 
Scott, in his Antiquary, has commemorated ‘the 
sair field of Harlaw’ in a fine fragment of song. 

UA'RLEQUIN, CLOWN, PANTALOO'N, and 
CO'LUMBINE, the four chief personages in the 
modern Christmas pantomime. This species of play 
is divided into two parts — the one, the introduction, 
or opening; the other, the harlequinade. Both 
divisions of this kind of play, but particularly the 
opening, were wont to be acted in dumb-show, and 
at one time the same performers used to play all 
through the piece ; tbe idea of which was a story of 
love, interspersed with grotesque elements. At a 
certain stage of the plot, a fairy was employed to 
transform the tyrant and his abettor into Clown 
and Pantaloon, and the lovers into Harlequin and 
Columbine ; and the motley quartett were sent 
away for a period on a tour or chase, the termin- 
ation of which took place at the will of the good 
fairy. During this chase, the object of the Clown 
ought to be the capture of Columbine ; but Harle- 
quin, who is provided by the fairy with a magic 
sword, the loss of which renders him helpless, 
is usually able to thwart all his designs, and 
protect his mistress. A symbolical meaning 
may, no doubt, be found at the bottom of such 
representations, at least in many of their parts; 
but as, in their modern form, they are a jumble of 
fragments from older scenic entertainments, any- 
thing like a consistent scheme is not to 'be looked 
for. As to the characters, the prototypes of the 
Clown and Harlequin may be traced back to the 
Roman Atellanae (q. v.). The arleckino (Fr. arle - 
quin ) of the early Italian dramatic entertainments 
was a satirist and practical jester of a similar type 
to the modern English Clown. As civilisation 
advanced, the character gradually became more 
refined, then was confined to the ballet, and at last 
disappeared from the regular stage. Ho still figures 
in the improvised plays of the Italians. In English 
pantomimes, the Clown is the prime mover in tbe 
‘comic business;’ and there are often two, the 
‘ talking’ Clown, and the ‘ tumbling’ Clown, who acts 
chiefly as an acrobat. The Clown is also a never- 
failing adjunct in circus entertainments. Pantaloon 
is usually represented as a very senile old man, the 
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butt of tbe Clown, and the aider and abettor of 
that person’s comic villainy. This personage is 
knocked about and well cuffed by every one ; he 
generally," therefore, wears a stuffed dress, in order 
to protect himself from accident. Columbine, the 
lover of Harlequin,. lias nothing to do all through 
the piece but to dress well, look pretty, and dance 
her best. The character of Columbine is usually 
represented by a well-trained dancer. Harlequin 
wears a tight dress sewn over with spangles. 

The persons engaged in these occupations require 
to be trained to it from infancy. To make a good 
Clown or Harlequin (in the continental and original 
sense of the word) inquires decided genius ; and 
though the role may seem the lowest in the dramatic 
art, lasting European reputations have been obtained 
in it, as by the English clown, Grimaldi, and the 
famous French Carlin (1713 — 17S3). 

HARLEQUIN" DUCK ( Clangula liUlnonica), a 
species of Garrot (q. v.), which receives its name 
from its variegated markings, chiefly white, gray, 



Harlequin Duck, Male and Female {Clangula 
histnonicci). 


and black. It inhabits the arctic regions, where it 
is found not only on the sea, but on lakes and 
rivers. It is a rare winter visitor of the British 
islands. In America, it is pretty plentiful in winter 
as far south as the Bay of I>'undy. Its whole length 
is about 17 inches. 

HARLEY, Robert, Eart, or Oxtord -and 
Mortdier, the son of Sir Edward Harley, an active 
partisan of the parliament during the civil wars, 
and descended from an illustrious Herefordshire 
family, was bom in London in 1CG1. II. entered 
parliament, being returned for the Cornish borough 
of Tregony, as a Whig; but he soon began to vote 
j and speak against his party ; and policy and ambi- 
tion, rather than choice, made him an anti-dissenter 
and an ardent Tory. He shortly acquired a great 
reputation for his knowledge of parliamentary law 
and practice, a study not much pursued in those 
days; and in the parliament, which met under 
the chieftainship of Rochester and Godolphin, in 
February 1701, he was, by a large majority, elected 
speaker. H. retained this post, having been twice 
re-elected, till April 1704, when ho became secre- 
tary of state. The conviction of H.’s secretary 
for treasonable correspondence with France caused 
his master, though entirely exculpated, to resign 
his office in February 1708. H. remained out of 
power two years, long enough, with the Assist- 
ance of Mrs Mnsham, to completely undermine the 
power of the Whigs. In August 1710, Godolphin 


was dismissed, and H. was -appointed to his post 
of chancellor of the exchequer, and brought back 
the Tories. An event occurred in 1711, which 
raised H. to the acme of popularity. A French 
priest and spy, who assumed the title of Marquis 
de Guiseliard, being brought before the council 
on the 8th March, on the charge of treasonable 
correspondence with France, rushed upon H., and 
stabbed him with a penknife. His life was said 
to have been in danger, and recovering, he was 
congratulated by parliament on his escape, created 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, decorated with the 
Garter, and in the following May appointed lord- 
high treasurer of Great Britain. From this point, 
H.’s course was don mvards : he was not a man 
of business, and was destitute of that indispens- 
able quality for a premier — decision of character. 
Macaulay had but a mean opinion of H. as a states- 
man, yet he gives him, as a man, a higher character 
than could be given to any other politician of the 
time. The principal act of H.’s administration 
was the treaty of Utrecht : though England might 
have obtained better terms, she had nothing to gain 
from a continuant o of the war ; and the peace was, 
at all events, popular. H. ceased to pay court to 
Lady Madi.im, and the unscrupulous Bolmgbroke 
succeeded in getting him dismissed on Jidy 27, 
1714. Lortl Oxford was dismissed on Tuesday — 
Bohngbroke became premier — and the queen died 
on Sunday. George I. was proclaimed, and Bohng- 
broke lied to France, but Oxford remained to meet 
bis fate. He was sent to the Tower, and after 
two years’ imprisonment, brought to trial : the two 
Houses quarrelled as to the mode of procedure, and 
the Commons having in auger refused to take any 
part in the trial, he was acquitted by the Peers, 
and released. He spent the remainder of his lile 
in retirement — the friend of scholars and men of ) 
letters— the founder of a collection of hooks and 
MSS. which perpetuates his name — and died Mav l 
21, 1724. 

HARLINGEN (Frisian, //Vim-), a flourishing 
seaport of tile Netherlands, in the province of Fries- 
land, on the Zuider Zee, about 05 miles north-north- 
east of Amsterdam. It is protected from the inroads 
of the sea by a strong and high dyke. Principal 
buildings are the town house and the Great Church. 

H. has a grammar and a drawing school. There is 
a large shipping trade. Other industries are refining 
salt, tanning, soap-boiling, ship-building, making 
sail-cloth and brick. Timber, gram, and hemp are 
brought from Norway, and immense quantities of 
butter, cheese, flax, &e. are sent to England, from 
which m return are imported coal, iron, cotton, 
yarns, manufactured goods, &c. Pop. (1875) 10,840. 

HA’RMALINE AND HARMINE are vegetable 
bases occurring in the husk of the seeds of the 
Peganum harmala, or Syrian rue, a plant that grows 
abundantly in the steppes of Southern Russia, 
and whose seeds arc used in dyeing silk, to which 
they impart various shades of red. Harmalina 
(Cj 0 H, 4 N„0»), when pure, crystallises in colour- 
less prisms ; but its salts are yellow, and oxidising 
agents transform it into a red colouring matter, 
which combines with acids, forming salts, which 
constitute the basis of the Harmala Peel of com- 
merce.. Harminc (CC c II , N 2 O, ) may be obtained 
by . oxidation from harmaline. It crystallises in 
delicate prisms, and forms colourless salts. 

The Peganum harmala belongs to the natural 
order Zygopliyllacea:. It is a half-shrubby plant, 
with smooth linear pinnate or bipinnate leaves, and 
solitary white flowers. The seeds are said to pos- 
sess narcotic properties, and the Emperor Solyman 
is reported to have kept himself intoxicated by 
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eating them, They are used by the Turks as a 
spice. 

HARMA'TTAN, a dry hot wind, prevalent on 
the Guinea coast during December, January, and 
February, blowing from the interior to the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is generally accompanied by a fog, through 
which the sun appears of a pale-red colour. It has 
a hurtful effect on vegetation, and also unpleasantly 
affects the human body, drying up the eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth, and even causing the skin to peel off. 
It, however, has the good effect of checking epi- 
demics, and curing dysentery, fevers, and cutaneous 
diseases. The liarinattan is the same as the Sirocco 
(q. v.) of Italy. 

IIARMO'DIUS anti ARISTOGEI'TON, two 
Athenians strongly attached to each other, who 
murdered (oi l n.c.) Hipparchus, tlio younger 
brother of the ‘tyrant’ Jiippias, on account of an 
insidt offered by him to the sister of Harmodius. 
They meant to kill Ilippins also, with a view to the 
overthrow of tho I’isistratuhe, but in this they 
did not succeed. II. was cut down by the body- 
guard immediately after tbe murder of Hipparchus. 
A. tied, hut was afterwards taken and executed. 
As Ilippins was banished from Athens a few years 
later, II. and A. naturally came to be regarded as 
patriotic martyrs; and m this light they appear in 
all subsequent Greek history. They received dim no 
honours from tho Athenians, and had statues raised 
to their memory. A very beautiful drinking-song 
on this subject has come down to us ill the Greek 
Scholia. 

nAiniO'NIO FRO PORTION! Three num- 
bers are said to be in harmonic proportion when tbe 
first is to tbe third, ns the diflercncc between the 
first and second is to the difference be tween tbe 
second and third, otherwise harmonic proportion is 
that which subsists between tbe reciprocals of num- 
bers which are in arithmetical proportion. Thus, 
.1, 5, 7, ike., being in arithmetical tnoportion, j, J, i, 
eke., arc in harmonic proportion. In geometry, a line 

~~ G ~ it b 

AB is said to be harmonically divided when two 
points are taken, one in the lino, ami the other in 
the line produced, as G, and I) ; such that AC : 
CB : : AD : DI!. When tho line is thus divided, 
AD, CD, and BD, are in harmonic proportion. 
A harmonic progression is a series of numbers in 
harmonic proportion, as the series formed by the 
reciprocals of numbers forming an arithmetical 
series. 

IIARMO’NICA, a musical instrument of a 
fascinating quality of round, invented by Benjamin 
Franklin, the sound of which was produced from 
glass in tho shape of a cup, or half globe, which was 
put into a revolving motion on its centre, while the 
rim was touched by the finger. Franklin, in a 
letter dated l.'Jth July 1702, to Padre Bcccaria, at 
Turin, mentions the history of his invention. It had 
already been known that beautiful sounds could be 
produced by friction of the finger on the rim of 
an ordinary drinking-gl.ms. An Irishman, named 
Puekeridge, was the first who lut on tho idea of 
playing airs on a row of glasses, which he timed In- 
putting water into each. He performed publicly 
in London ; but be and his glasses were burned in 
tbe great lire in London in 1750. AVIien Franklin 
finished bis invention, lie found an excellent per- 
former in a Mi«s Davis, to whom lie made a present 
of his harmonica. Miss Davis, in 1705, performed 
on the harmonica in Paris, Vienna, and all tho large 
cities of Germany with great effect. This fascin- 
ating instrument found many admirers, lnit none 
illG 


of them ever succeeded in improving it. The com- 
pass of its notes was from C to F, including all tho 
chromatic semitones. Tho producing of the sound 
by the points of the fingers produced such an effect 
on the nerves of tho performer as in some instances 
to cause fainting fits. All attempts to’ make tho 
harmonica, tliroughmeans ofkeys, easier foramateurs, 
ended in failure, as no substance was found to act as 
a substitute for tho human finger, which doubtless 
imparted an expression to the sound which no dead 
substance could possess. The harmonica gave riso 
to a host of similar instruments by Chladini, 
ICaufmann, Ricffclsen, and others, which wero not 
eminently successful. Other instruments of no 
merit or importnneo took tho same name, hut had 
not tho most remote resemblance to tho original 
Tho harmonica was somewhat similar to the instru- 
ment now known as musical-glasses. 

HARMONICA, Chemical. This term is applied 
to the musical note which is evolved when a long 
dry tube, open at both ends, is held over a jet of 
burning hydrogen. A rapid current is produced 
through the tube, which occasions a flickering, and 
is attended by a series of small explosions that 
succeed each other to rapidly, and at such regular 
intervals, as to give rise to a musical note, whoso 
pitch and quality vary with the length, thickness, 
and diameter of the tube. The explanation of this 
phenomenon, which was discovered by Lampadius, but 
long remained unaccounted for, is due to Faraday. 
A curious modification of tlio experiment is given 
by Bottgur, in the 01th vol. of PoggendorfrsA;mufo;, 
1 S55. 

HARMO’NICS, the accessory, or concomitant 
sounds which are produced by a fundamental musi- 
cal sound, either naturally, or by a division into 
aliquot parts. Every musical sound, although to the 
ordinary ear it appears to bo only one sound, will, 
on close observation, be perceived to consist of a 
principal or fundamental sound, accompanied by 
other feeble acute sounds in perfect harmony (sec 
Haiimonv). Tho existence of such accompanying 
sounds, which arc called harmonics, can be best 
demonstrated by the vibrations of a string stretched 
between two points, or bridges. Eight feet is a 
good length for such a string, although 1G feet, 
or even "2, would bo better, from bridge to bridge. 
A scale or measure, accurate]}- dividing tbe length 
of the string into aliquot parts, from 4 up to 
is placed alongside of it. AVhcn a violin-bow is 
drawn across tbe string, it vibrates from end to 
end, and gives out its fundamental sound. Divido 
tbe string into halves by slightly touching it with 
the linger at the mark } on the fcale, or better, 
with a stretched thread lightly pressed upon it 
at that point; when sounded, it will he found to 
vibrate in two halves, each part vibrating ns fast 
again as tbe entire string, and producing a sound 
an octave above the fundamental one, or as 2 to 1. 
Divide in the same manner at ' , and tbe sound 
produced is tlie fifth above the lost octave, being 
ill the proportion of 3 to 2. It is not necessary 
to touch the string on more than one of tho 
points of tbe division, for the long side of tlio 
string always divides of itself naturally, which 
can be seen by the oyo. The parts where the string 
seems at rest, are called the nodal points. Divide 
as beforo at I, and the second octave above the 
lowest sound i3 heard, being to the first octave as 
■1 to 2. At t the major third abovo tlie last octavo 
is found, being as 5 to 4. At the octave of the 
former fifth, 3 to 2. At A wo find tlie true fiat 
seventh, or 7 to 4 ; at A, again tho octave of the 
lowest ; at ^ the major second, or 9 to S ; anil 
above tills, at xt, -jb, y’r, we find tho octaves of the 
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major third, tho fifth, and the flat seventh ; •while harmonics arise, assuming that the strin" at its 
at re are obtain the sharp seventh, or 15 to S ; full length, sounds the note C on the second ledger 
and at tV another octave of the fundamental line below the bass staff, or lowest string orT a 
sound. The following is tho order in which the violoncello. 


produced. 



Divisions of string, 1 
C 


5 G 7 8 9 10 12 14 15 16 

E G Bb C D E G Bb Bjj C 


From these harmonics, the true ratios of all the l fundamental key-note, are found, and in the most 
intervals of the diatonic scale, in relation to a | perfect tune ; they are as follows : 

Degrees of the scale, .... I. II. III. IV. V. VX VTL VIII. 

Notes of the scale, ODE F G A B C 

Ratios to key-note, 1 # i $ $ t -J- 

Assuming 24 as the number of vibrations | the scale may be expressed in whole numbers 
of C in any given time, the other notes of 1 thus : 


Notes of the scale, .....CD E 
In whole numbers, 24 27 30 


GAB 
3G 40 45 


In the artificial division of tho octave into 
a chromatic scale of twelve equal semitones, all 
the intervals must necessarily be made somewhat 
imperfect, which is called temperament (sec Teii- 
rEitASiEXT). This must be especially attended to 
in keyed instruments. Singers, and performers on 
stringed instruments, are guided by their ear, being 
free from the fetters of fixed notes, to widen 
keyed instruments arc necessarily subject. Even 
in the natural diatonic scale as produced by the 
harmonics, it will be found, on analysis, that a 
certain degree of temperament is required to make 
tho fifths -within the octave equal. For example, the 
fifths from F to C, and from E to B, will be found 
to be accurately the same as tho fifth from C to G 
— viz., f ; which is easily ascertained by reducing 
their respective numbers to the lowest fraction ; 
thus, F to C is 45 = to | ; from E to B is = 5 ; 
while from D to A, which in practical music must 
also be treated as a fifth, will be found to be too 
flat ; thus, D to A is 4r> which cannot be reduced 
to 4 ; but when both are brought to the fractions of 
a common denominator, which is done by multiply- 
ing by 2 = And § by 27 = fv; it is shewn that 
D to A, in the scale of nature, is flatter than a 
perfect fifth, in the proportion of 81 to SO ; so that 
without temperament A cannot at the same time be 
a perfect major sixth to C, as a key-note, and also 
a perfect fifth to D, the true major second of 0. 

HARMO'NITJM, a musical instrument of modern 
invention, for which there are many claimants. The 
principle by which the sounds of the harmonium are 
produced, is called tho free, vibrating reed, supposed 
to have been a modem discovery, but dow ascer- 
tained to have been known in China long before it 
was ever heard of in Europe. Its construction is as 
follows : A narrow rectangular slit being made in a 
piece of brass-plate of a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, a thin elastic spring of the same metal, and of 
nearly tho exact breadth of the slit, is fixed at one 
end by two small rivets to the surface of the plate, 
close to one end of the slit, being so adjusted as 
to fill the area of the slit, and that when pressed 
into it at the free end, it may pass inwards without 
touching the end or the side3 of tho slit, and when 
left to itself it shall return back to its position of 


covering the slit. The spring at the free end is 
permanently bent a very little outwards. When 
a current of air is forced through the slit, the 
spring is put into vibration, and produces a con- 
tinuous musical sound, acute or grave, according to 
the rapidity or slowness of the vibrations. This 
kind of reed is termed ‘ free,’ in contradistinction to 
tho reed of the organ-pipe, the spring or tongue 
of winch entirely covers an oblong slit, in the side 
of a brass tube closed at one end, and vibrqtes 
against the cheeks or outside of the slit, instead 
of within it. After many attempts, in various 
countries, to construct a keyed instrument of really 
a useful kind with the free reed, Debain of Paris 
produced bis invention of the harmonium, which 
became more or less the model of all the others 
that have followed. The harmonium occupies com- 
paratively but little space, being only about 3 feet 
3 inches high, and 3 feet 9 inches broad; the depth 
being according to tbc number of the stops. It 
has a compass of five octaves of keys from C to 
C, the key-board being placed on the top, imme- 
diately below the hd. Under the key-board is 
the wind-box, on which are valves for each key; 
while below the valves, and inside of the -wind- 
box, the different rows of reeds are placed. Tho 
sizes of the reeds differ, according to pitch, from 
about 34 inches long to A inch ; and the quality of 
sound is affected and modified by the breadth of the 
vibrating part of the reed, and the shape of the 
aperture in the wind-box covered by the valve. The 
pressure of wind is from a bellows with two feeders, 
which the player moves alternately with his feet, 
filling a magazine, similar to the bellows of a small 
organ. When a key is pressed down, the valve 
below it opens, and the wind, which has access from 
the bellows to the wind-box, rushes through the slit 
of the reed, .and produces a sound which continues 
wkilq the valve is kept open. It is a peculiarity of 
the free reed that an increase or a diminution of the 
pressure of wind does not alter the pitch of the 
sound, but merely increases or diminishes its volume. 
Advantage is taken of this peculiarity to effect, in 
the harmonium, a beautifully expressive swell, or 
diminution in the sound, by gradually increasing or 
diminishing the pressure of the wind. The vibrations 
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of tbe spring being like those of a pendulum, a near relationship among the different parts, as in 
isochronous, remain fixed in rapidity or slowness, compositions for four male voices, in which case it 
according to the length and elasticity of the vibrat- becomes unavoidable, and spread harmony impos- 
ing slip of metal, and thus regulate the pitch of the sihlc. In choruses for mixed voices, and in instru- 
sound without reference to the pressure of wind, mental compositions, spread harmony is more used, 
For the deep bass-notes the sprincs are heavily and the intervals of the chords are frequently 
loaded at the loose end, to make them ‘vibrate slowly; inverted, which prodnccs what is called double 
while in the higher notes they are made thinner at Counterpoint (q. v.). In tiie inversion of inter- 
tbat end. Ilaimoniums are made of various sizes, vals, great care must ho taken to avoid a con- 
and from one row of reeds (or vibrators, as they are secutivc progression of snob intervals as become 
now called) to four or more rows ; each row is fifths by inversion ; also that an alto part should 
divided near the middle, between an E and F ; and never approach nearer a bass part than the distance 
each half lias its separate draw-stop. Lately, a of an octave. Close and spread harmony are often 
‘knee’ movement, erroneously called a pedal, for mixed, in order that individual parts may become 
produeinc a small degree of crescendo on cither bass more melodious and easier to sing, as well as to 
or treble, has been attached. Some harmoniums are prevent unpleasant or abrupt skips in the melody; 
made with two rows of keys, thus affording a greater or to avoid an equally faulty monotonous formality 
variety in playing solo with an accompaniment; of movement. 

and for more skilful performers, pedal-keys for the Although it has been said that every chord, 
feet, like those of a church organ, are added. The whether consonant or dissonant, forms harmony, it 
manufacture of the harmonium in Paris has, of must not be understood that any combination of 
late years, increased almost incredibly. The various sounds which one may choose to sound together is 
parts of the harmonium can now ho got made there, 1 harmony. A dissonant chord treated ns harmony 
and furnished frouf a single iced to a complete set. | is always judged of according to tho nature of 
(Many attempts were formerly made in England its different intervals, of which theic are often 
to accomplish the making of a similar instrument ' some that are treated as dissonances, although they 
called the seraiiliine, but it was a much inferior ' arc fundamentally consonances, only more or less 
instrument, although moie expensive. Even now, imperfect. All harmony in music is derived from 
the harmoniums raid to In made in this country, arc ' what arc called the aliquot tones. When a string 
all got piecemeal from Pain, and put together in is made to vibrate, wo at first think that we only 
London. The best malar. in Paris are Debain bear one sound; but on closer and more careful 
and Alexandre ; and in Hermany, Scliicdmayer or observation, we easily discover that tbo fundamental 
Stuttgart and Kaufmann of Dresden. The latter is sound, particularly when it is a deep one, is necom- 
tlio inventor of the P< mission actinn for the liar- pauied by others in tho most perfect harmony. The 
monium, wlueh consists of a small hammer like that accompanying sounds are exactly those of which the 
of a pianoforte, which strikes a blow on the vibrator chords in music are formed, and on which the 
the moment the key is pressed down, and sets it foundation of the whole system of harmony in music 
instantly into vibration, thus assisting the action of is built. From the mathematical proportions and 
the wind. Harmoniums may now he had of various tho relations of the accompanying sounds to the 
sizes and qualities, at jineos from i'.i to .Cat). Valuable fundamental or principal sound from which they nil 
chiefly for accompanying psalmody, they suitably arise (see Harmonics), it follows that harmony, in 
take the place of organs m temporary places of its first and natural state, can only be in four parts, 
public worship, or among the less opulent class of and it is then called perfect, or complete ; in opposi- 
congregations. For domestic use, they are not likely tion to harmony of two or three parts which cannot 
to supersede the pianoforte, but pussi ssmg the im- he complete, as some of the intervals of the chords, 
portant advantage of not going out of tune through essential to characterise the key or scale, may he 
humidity of atmosphere, they will lie found available awanting. A four-part harmony may be so arranged 
where pianos cannot properly be kept. . that five, or oven more parts may appear, by means 

HARMONY (fir., a joining or fitting of pieces I of doubling one or more of the intervals in the 
into one another), in Music, is understood to he the octave. From this increasing of the parts arises 
union of sounds which individually appear different, j jvliat is called the subordinate harmony, accompany- 
lmt when heard together, form a collective Found principal or fundamental. In order to avoid 

called a chord (sec Ciionn) ; or it may he explained faulty progressions in the subordinate harmony, care 
ns the melting or flowing together of several sounds ' must he taken to strictly observe the rules which 
into, as it were, one sound ; in consequence of, or npply to the intervals in their fundamental state, 
arising from, the consonant nature of their relative ' ■! he purpose of the subordinate harmony is only 
proportions to a fundamental sound. All musical that of ornamenting the original, which the Germans 
compositions can he reduc ed to a fundamental ca h Jt(juvlrung f commonly called figured harmony, 
harmony of successive chords, which, m their pro- hut should he more properly called florid counter- 
gression, arc regulated by the rules of the theory of P°int. If it he admitted that the intervals and 
music. Dissonant, as well as consonant, chords arc chords that arc most consonant are also most 
included as forming harmony, as they are a union harmonious, it naturally follows that the union of 
of several sounds that have hut one fundamental M*uilar sounds must he the most perfect, therefore 
sound, or hass note, in common. The harmony I the order of perfection in which they rank must anso 
of chords can cither he close or spread, which i h’om their mathematical proportions in relation to 
the position or distance of the sounds or intervals , the fundamental sound or unison. The common 
from one to another, forming the chords, determines, i chord of a third, fifth, and octave to a bass note 
Close harmony is when the sounds composing eaeli hs the most pure and perfect liannony ; after which 
chord arc placed so near to each other, that no follow the chord of tlic seventh, and the chord of the 
sound belonging to the chord could again he inter* ninth. The inversions of any of these chords are all 
posed between any of those already present. Spread in various degrees less perfect than their original 
harmony is when the sounds of a chord are placed fundamental harmony. The position of the intervals 
at a greater distance from each other, so that some in respect to the fundamental note is also an element 
of them might he again interposed between the parts in the purity of chords ; as, for example, a chord of 
of those sounds already present. Close harmony the seventh m close harmony, is far less satisfactory 
generally takes place in music in which there exists nnd pleasing than it is in spread harmony, where 
24S 
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tlio different intervals are at, or near, their natural 
distances from the fundamental note. Such con- 
siderations are of great importance to the musician 
who has to accompany from a figured bass ; and also 
to organ-builders in arranging the composition of 
mixture-stops. Harmony, in modern music, is there- 
fore a succession of chords according to certain laws. 
In the early ages of the science, the laws of harmony 
were' most arbitrary. Nature presents us with 
solitary chords, but she does not establish their 
succession. A collection of chords is not music, any 
more than a collection of words is a speech. Music, 
like a discourse, must also have its phrases, periods, 
punctuation, &c., and all in harmony. The most 
useful works on harmony arc those of Dr Marx, 
Professor Dehn, and Dr Fred. Schneider. 

HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. The nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, and especially those of the 
first three, are in many things close repetitions of 
each other, and not unfrequently relate the same 
incident in -words which are all but identical. On 
the other hand, they occasionally exhibit seemingly 
grave discrepancies, whether of facts or of circum- 
stances; one relating an occurrence not noticed 
by another, or placing an _ occurrence at a time 
or in circumstances which it is hard to reconcile 
with the narratives of his brother-evangelists. At 
a very early period of Christian literature this 
difficulty was felt, and with a view to its more 
complete and easy elucidation, the passages of the 
several gospels which bore upon each subject or 
incident were collected for the purpose, of com- 
parison and of mutual illustration. The title under 
which the earliest compilation of this nature, 
which dates from the second half of the 2d c., was 
known was Diatessaron , because it consisted of 
extracts from the four Evangelists. The author of 
this compilation was the heretic Tatian, and it is 
remarkable that, in order to give a colour to his 
own peculiar opinions as to the unreality of the 
flesh of our Lord, he omitted from his collection 
the entire history of the birth and childhood of 
Jesus as related by Matthew and Mark (Eusebius, 
Reel. Ilist. iv. 29). St Jerome states that a. similar 
harmony was compiled about the same time by 
Tkcopkilus of Antioch, although no trace of such 
a work is now discoverable ; but in the middle of 
the following century the celebrated Nco-platonist 
convert, Ammonius Saccas, undertook a new Dia- 
tessaron, which formed the basis of the well-known 
Ten Indexes, or canons, of the Harmony of the 
Gospels, in the Greek text, by Eusebius, which 
were afterwards adapted to the Latin text by St 
Jerome, and continued to be used as a key to the 
concordance of the gospels by readers both of the 
Greek and of the Latin text, down to the lGth 
century. The canons of Eusebius consist of ten 
tables. Of these, the first, which contains four 
columns, exhibits all the passages which ate com- 
mon to the four gospels ; the second, third, and 
fourth contain three columns, and shew the passages 
which are found in any three of the gospels ; 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth are in 
two columns, and show the passages which occur 
in any two of the gospels 4 and the tenth contains 
the passages which are found only in one oi the 
gospel narratives. The convenience and utility of 
such a scheme are at once apparent, and it has 
led in later times to the numerous and useful com- 
pilations, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
known under the name of Synopses of the Gospels, 
the best and most popular of which are enumerated 
by Tischendorf in the introduction to his own 
Synopses Evangelical, p. 9, and foil. 

HARMONY OF THE SPHERES.. Many of 


the ancients supposed the motions of the stars and 
planets to produce a kind of music, which they 
called the harmony of the spheres. They attributed 
this music to the various proportionate impressions 
of the heavenly bodies on one another acting at 
proper intervals. Kepler wrote a work on the 
harmonies of the world, and particularly of the 
celestial bodies. 

HARMS, Claus, a distinguished German divine, 
was born 25th May 1778, at Fahrstedt, in South 
Ditmarsch. In 1797 he went to the gymnasium 
at Meldorf, and in 1799 to the university of Kiel. 
The rationalism of the time, in which he had 
been to some extent educated, failed to give him 
satisfaction ; and Schleicrmacher’s Reden liber die 
Religion at last settled his faith. After supporting 
himself as famdy tutor from 1802 till 1806, he was 
appointed Dean of Lunden, in Northern Ditmarsch, 
whence he was called, in 1816, to Kiel, as arch- 
deacon and afternoon-preacher in the Nicolai-Kirclic. 
Next year, shortly before the tricentenary of the 
Reformation in Germany, he issued, in defence of 
Protestant orthodoxy, 95 theses under the title, 
Das sind die 95 Theses oder Streitsalze Dr Luther's. 
These produced a deep impression throughout 
Germany, and brought him a call to be bishop of the 
consistory about to he instituted for the Protestant 
Church of Russia. This, as well as a call in 1S31 
to succeed Schleiermacher in Trinity Church, Berlin, 
H. refused. In 1835, he was made chief pastor and 
provost in Kiel, but was compelled to resign, in 
consequence of an attack of almost total blindness. 
The rest of his life was spent in retirement, devoted 
to literaiy activity. He died 1st February 1855. 
H.’s published works are chiefly sermons, which may 
be reckoned among the best specimens of modern 
pulpit eloquence in Germany. Of these, the most 
famous are his WinterpostlUe (1808, Cte Aufl. 1S4G) 
and Sommerpostille (1815, 6te Aufl. 1846), to which 
a new series was added — Heue Winterposlille (1826) 
and Js'euc Sommerpostille (1827).— On H.’s life may 
be consulted Dorner’s Blatter der Erinnerung an 
das Jubilaum von II. (1842), and H.'s Lebens- 
beschreibung, verfassl von ihm selbst (1851). 

HA'RO, a small town of Spain, in the province of 
Logroho, and 26 miles west-north-west of the town 
of that name, is prettily situated in a fertile plain on 
the right bank of the Ebro. It has manufactures of 
hats, leather, brandy, and liqueurs. Much wine is 
grown in the neighbourhood. Pop. 6000. 

HAROERIS, the elder Horns, son of Seb, the 
Egyptian Saturn, and Hu, or Rhea, said to have 
been bom on the second day of the epact. He was 
the brother, and not the son, of Osiris, from whom 
he is to be distinguished. In the inscriptions, he 
is said to be the son of Atum, of Ptah or Vulcan, 
and Athor or Venus, according to different legends. 
He was also lord of the South and Nubia, and 
particularly ruler over the heaven, illuminating the 
world with the brightness of his eyes. As such, he 
was identified with the sun and Apollo, and repre- 
sented as ha-wk-headed, wearing the crown of the 
upper and lower world. His name is also found 
in the Greek dedications to him of the temples of 
Ombos and Apollinopolis Parva. His connection 
with the sun is, liow-ever, undoubted, as he is made 
on one inscription a child of the sun, and type of 
Mentu Ra or Mars. The festival of his eyes, which 
mythically represented the sun and moon, took 
place on the 30th Epiphi.— Birch, Gallery of Anti- 
quities, i. p. 36 ; Wilkinson, Hanners and Cus’oms, 
iv. p. 395. 

HAROLD I. (1035—1040), (surnamed Harefoot, 
probably on account of his swiftness in running), 
was the younger of Canute’s two sons, by his first 
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wife Alfgivn. According to agreement on Canute’s 
second marriage, his son by Emma was to inherit 
the English as well as the Danish throne : tliis son, 
Hardicannte, was, however, in Denmark at the time 
of his father’s death, and being very unpopular 
with the Danish part of the population in England, 
lost half of his kingdom. Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
led the cause of H., while the powerful Earl Godwin 
espoused that of Hardicanutc. Civil war was 
happily averted by a compromise, and the lcingdom 
was divided. H. took London, with all the provinces 
north of the Thames ; while the possession of the 
south was given up to Emma for Hardicanutc, who 
fixed her residence at Winchester, and established 
her authority over her sou’s share of the partition. 
In 1037, the thanes and people of Wessex submitted 
to H., and he was crowned king of all England, 
though it is stated that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Egelnoth, at first refused to perform the 
ceremony himself, or to allow any of his brother* 
bishops to do so. He died at Oxford, March 17, 1040. 

HAROLD II. was the second son of the powerful I 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, and was horn at the close of 
the 10th century. On the death of Edward the 
Confessor, the Witcnagemfite (q. v.), in the exercise 
of its rights, set aside the claims of Edgar Atheling, 
and, ignoring the reputed bequest of the late sove- 
reign in favour of the Duke of Normandy, elected 
H.°to fill the vacant throne. Duke William imme- 
diately asserted his claim, which was supported 
by H.’s brother Tostig and Harold Hardrnde, king 
of Norway, for the sake of obtaining the duke’s 
assistance to reinstate tbc former in the government 
of Northumbria. Tostig and the king landed on 
the coast of Yorkshire, and after defeating Morcar 
and Edwin, Earls of Northumbria and Mercia, 
advanced to York, but were met by H. at Stamford- 
bridge, and totally routed. Three weeks afterwards, 
William landed in England ; the contending armies 
met at Scnlac, about nine miles from Hastings, 
where H.’s death (October 14, 100G) made the Duke 
of Normandy undisputed ruler of England. 

HARP, a musical stringed instrument, much 
esteemed by the ancients. ‘ In Egypt, the figure 
of tlie harp is found delineated from the earliest 
aces in many different forms, some of them very 
simple, and others with groat taste and orna- 
ment ; some played on while standing, others while 
lcneeling. The Celtic hards held the harp in the 
greatest honour. In the Highlands of Scotland the 
instrument has disappeared, but it is still in use in 
Wales, and to some extent it lingem in Ireland, 
where, from its former prevalence, it is adopted as 
a national symbol. The old Franks and Germans 
punished those severely wlio injured a harpist in 
the band. The liarp was used as an accompaniment 
to tlio psalms sung by the early congregations of 
Christians. There are three kinds of harps now 
known — the ordinary Italian harp, which is strung 
avith two rows of wire-strings, separated by a double 
sounding-board ; this kind is now little used, being 
very imperfect. The doulilo harp, or, as it is also 
called, David’s harp, is a more useful instrument, 
and in the form of a triangle, with a sounding- 
board and gut-strings ; it is always tuned in the 
principal key of the music, while the strings are 
altered to suit any modulations out of the key, 
by pressure of the thumb, or turning the tuning- 
pins of certain notes. These defects led gradually 
to the invention of the pedal harp, which has seven 
pedals, by which each note of the diatonic scale, in 
all the different octaves, can be made a semitone 
higher. The compass of the pedal harp is from 
contra F to D of the sixth octavo above. In order 
to have the B flat, it must he tuned in the key of 
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E flat. The music for the harp is written in the 
bass and treble clef, the same as pianoforte music. 
A celebrated harpist, Hochbrucker, in Donauwiirth, 
invented the pedals in 1720; others say they were 
invented by J. Paul Velter, in Niirnberg, in 1730, 
who at least added the piano and forte pedal. After 
numerous attempts at further improvements, the 
harp at length reached a degree of perfection by 
the invention of the double-action pedal harp by 
Erard in Paris, which scarcely leaves anything more 
to he desired. By means of Erard’s invention, 
each string can he sharpened twice, each time a 
semitone ; so that the C string may he 0 flat, its 
full length, C natural by the first movement of the 
pedal, and C sharp by the next movement. The 
double-action harp is tuned with all the pedals 
half-down, and in the key of C natural. 

HARPE, Jean Francois be la, was bom at 
Paris, November 20, 1739, studied at the College 
d’Harconrt, and led for some time a rather 
chequered life. In 1762 he published a volume 
I of juvenile poems, and in the following year his 
tragedy of Warwick appeared ; it was very suc- 
cessful on the stage, and placed to his account both 
fame and money. Excepting the LycCe, this is by 
far the best of his works, though the writing has but 
little force. Grimm has admirably characterised 
the play as 'le coup d’essais d’un jeune homme de 
soixante ans.’ La H.’s three subsequent plays, 
written in the same vein ,-Timolaon, Pharamond, 
and Gustave Vasa, entirely failed. The work that 
preserves his name, and has given him a perma- 
nent position among the literati of France, is his 
LycCe, ou Cours tie Litteraturc, which, in default 
of a better, has till lately been their only reliable 
work of haute critique. That portion which relates 
to ancient literature is of little value, and that in 
wliich the author treats of contemporary' writers 
is entirely worthless, owing to the bitterness and 
pride of the critic, who could see notliing great or 
good in tho works of a rival or fellow-labourer. 
The intervening portion is, however, of great value 
to the student, giving, for the time, a complete 
critical history' of Trench literature. The hook will 
also he found serviceable to the student of the lan- 
guage. At its commencement, the Revolution found 
no more ardent admirer than La H. ; hut when he 
was cast into prison — where he is said to have been 
converted to Christianity by a fellow-captive, the 
Bishop of St Brienx— for refusing to countenance 
the extremes to which democracy was leading, bis 
news entirely olianged, and be became a firm sup- 
porter of church and crown. La'H. died February 
11, 1S03. 

HARPER’S FERRY, a town in Virginia, 
North America, at the confluence of the Shenandoah 
with the Potomac, where the latter passes through 
tho Blue Ridge of the Alleghanies, 53 miles north- 
west from Washington. Its fine scenery has been 
celebrated by Jefferson in his JVotcs on Virginia. 
The Baltimore and Oliio Railway here crosses the 
Potomac. It is the site of a government foundry, 
armoury, and arsenal, which were destroyed and 
abandoned by the United States troops at the 
beginning of the civil war ; and has since witnessed 
various struggles. It was also the scene of John 
Brown’s abolition raid in Virginia, 1S59. Pop. 2500. 

HARTO'CRATES, the name given by Greek 
writers to the younger Homs, tho liieroglypliical 
inscriptions calling him IJar pa hlirut, ‘Homs tho 
child,’ the son of Isis. See Hoeus. According to 
the legend, he was a younger son of Osiris and Isis, 
who, having placed an amulet round her neck, gave 
birth to him at the winter solstice. He is described 
by Plutarch ns lame in the lower limbs when bom, 
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to indicate tlie weak and tender shootings of corn. 
He is represented as a child wearing the skull-cap or 
psehent, the crown of the upper and lower world, 
and holding in his hands the whip and crook, to 
expel evil influences. At the right side of his head 
his hair is gathered into a single lock, and his finger 
is placed on his mouth, an action indicative of youth, 
and mistaken by the Greek and Homan writers 
for that of silence, of which they made H. the 
divinity. Sometimes he wears an amulet in shape 
of a vaso roimd his neck. The temple at Edfou or 
Apollinopolis Magna was dedicated to him, and in 
the sculptures he symbolises the sun in the earliest 
horns of the day. He has generally been considered 
to be the winter sun, but rather represents tho 
feeble and nascent sun of the later mythology. 
Lions were placed under his throne; cynocephali 
are said to be dedicated to him, probably from 
confounding him with the lunar god Itlions ; and 
the lotus, on which he is often depicted sitting, and 
which was thought to open at sunrise and close 
at sunset, was particularly sacred to him. So was 
the Persea, or Cassia Fisttdaris. His worship was 
introduced as part of the Mac cult into Borne, 
and he was supposed to be very efficacious in giving 
dreams ; an edict of the people being, however, 
directed against it in the consulship of Gabinius. 
In the consulship of Piso and Gabinius, his worship 
was driven from the Capitol; but he was very 
popular in the days of Pliny. Although the name 
of H. is not' mentioned 'earlier than Eratosthenes, 
yet as he mentions it as part of that of an ancient 
monarch, it was undoubtedly of high antiquity. 

Birch, Qallery of Antiquities, i. p. 37 ; Wilkinson, 
Sir G., Mann, and Oust., iv. p. 405; Iablonski, 
Pantheon, i. p. 241. 

HARPOO'N, the weapon with which whales and 
other large cetaceans are killed. See Whale. 

HAKP-SHELL ( Harpa ), a genus of gastero- 
podous molluscs of the whelk family ( Buccinida: ), 
having the last whorl of the shell very large, the 
shell ribbed longitudinally, the foot of tho animal 
very large. The species, which are not very numer- 
ous, are found in the seas of warm climates, and 
particularly at the Mauritius. The shells are much 



prized for their great beauty, but must be kept in 
drawers, and not exposed to light, or their delicate 
and’briliiant colours will fade. 

HA'RPSICHOBD, a keyed musical instrument, 
formerly in extensive use, but now little known. 
In shape it was exactly like a grand pianoforte, to 
which its internal arrangements were also similar. 
The sound from the strings was produced by a small 
piece of crow-quill, or a piece of hard leather, which 
projected out of a slip of wood, called the jack, that 
stood upright between the strings, and was pushed 
upwards by the key, till -the quill, or leather, 
twitched the string, causing a brilliant, but some- 
what harsh sound, entirely deficient of any means 
of modification, in respect .to loudness or softness. 


Specimens of the harpsichord, although now becomin" 
more rare, are still to be found in good preserva- 
tion, but rather as articles of vertu or curiosity, 
than as useful musical instruments. Many Italian 
and Dutch harpsichords were highly ornamented by 
the most eminent artists with valuable oil-paintings 
on the inside of the lid. The date of the invention 
of the harpsichord is uncertain. Before the 15th c., 
there is no trace of its existence. It was introduced 
into England early in the 17th century. In the 
ISth c., Kirkman, and later, Broadwood and Schudi, 
were the famous makers in London. After tho 
invention of the pianoforte, the harpsichord and all 
instruments of the same kind, such as the spinet, 
were in time entirely superseded. See Pianoforte. 

HARPY, a fabulous creature in Greek myth- 
ology, considered as a minister of the vengeance 
of the gods. Various accounts are given of the 
numbers and parentage of the Harpies. Homer 
mentions but one, Hesiod enumerates two — Aello 
and Okypete, daughters of Thaiunas by the Oceanid 
Electra, fair-haired and winged maidens, very 
swift of flight. Three are sometimes recognised 
by later writers, who call them variously daughters 
of Poseidon or of Typhon, and describe them as 
hideous monsters with wings, of fierce and loath- 
some aspect, with their faces pale with hunger, 
living in an atmosphere of filth and stench, and 
contaminating everything that they approached. 
The most celebrated tradition regarding the Harpies 
is connected with the blind Pkineus, 
whose meals they carried off as soon 
as they were spread for him ; a plague 
from which he was delivered by the 
Argonauts, on his engaging to join in 
their quest. The Boreads Zetes and 
Calais attacked the Harpies, but spared Harpv. 
their lives on their promising to cease 1 J 

from molesting Phineus.— A harpy in heraldry is 
represented as a vulture, with the head and breast 
of a woman. 



Harpy Eagle (Sarpyia destructor ) : 

From a specimen in tbo Royal Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Farit, 1851. 

The name H. has also been given in modem 
times to some of tho Falconida:, as the Marsh 
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Harrier (see Harrier) o£ Europe, and tlie H. or 
H. Eagle o£ Soutli America ( Harpyia destructor 
or Thrasaiilus harpyia), an inhabitant o£ the great 
tropical forests, -where it preys chiefly on quad- 
rupeds, and to a large extent on sloths and young 
deer. Of all birds, it has the most terrific beak 
and talons. It is larger than the common eagle ; is 
short-winged and short-legged ; the upper mandible 
greatly hooked ; the feathers of the head capable 
of being erected into a great ruff and crest. It has 
not so elegant a form as the true eagles, but is 
probably equal to any of them in strength and 
courage. When adult, it is generally of a blackisli 
slate colour, with gray head, aud white breast and 
belly. It makes its nest in trees. 

HARQUEBUSS. See Arquebcss. 

HA'RRIEE, a variety of dog used for hare-bunt- 
inf, whence its name ; probably of the same origin 
with the Foxhound (q. v.)— from which it differs 
chiefly in its smaller size — or perhaps partly derived 



Hamer. 


from the beagle. It does not exceed IS inches 
in height at 'the shoulder, but otherwise greatly 
resembles the foxhound, even in colours. It is not 
so swift as the foxhound. Its scent, however, is 
extremely keen, which enables it to follow all the 
doublings of the hare. 

Persons hunting with harriers are exempt from 
talcing out a game licence. See Hares. 

HARRIER (Circus), a genus of Falcon idee, allied 



Hon Harrier (Circus cyaneus). 


to Buzzards (q. v.), but differing from them in 
the more slender form of the body, longer and 
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more slender legs, longer wings and tail, and. m 
haring the feathers around the eyes placed in a 
radiating manner, somewhat as in owls, a pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes them from all the other 
Falconidte. They are remarkable for their _ low 
flight, skimming along the ground in pursuit of 
small quadrupeds, reptiles, &e. The hlARSH H. (C. 
ceruginosus), also called the Moor Buzzard, and 
sometimes the- Harpy and the Duck Hawk, is the 
largest British species, being about 21 — 23 inches 
lonm The head of the adult male is yellowish 
white. — The Hen H. (Q. cyaneus) is 18 or 20 inches 
long, the adult male of an almost uniform gray 
colour, the female brown. The female is known 
as the Ringtail, from a rust-coloured ringformed 
by the tips of the tail-feathers. The Hen H. 
derives its name from its frequent depredations iu 
poultry-yards. The male of the Hen H. is called 
the Blue Hawk in Scotland. 

HARRI-ICARI (Happy Despatch), the term 
applied hi' the Chinese to official suicides in Japan. 
According to Dr Macgowan, the Japanese estimate 
the number of these suicides at 500 per annum, 
exclusive of suicides by hanging or drowning. All 
military men, and persons holding civil offices under 
the government, are bound, wdien they have com- 
mitted any offence, to rip themselves up, which 
they do by two gashes, in the form of a cross ; but 
not until they have received an order from the 
court to that effect ; for, if they were to anticipate 
this order, their heirs would run the risk of being 
deprived of their place and property. Not unfre- 
quently, upon the death of superiors or masters, 
the same operation is self-inflicted by those who 
des-'-e to exhibit devotion and attachment ; some- 
times also, in consequence of a disgrace or affront, 
it is resorted to, when no other resource presents. 

HARRINGTON, James, an English political 
writer, was born in Northamptonshire, of a good 
family, in 1G11, studied at Oxford under the 
celebrated Chillingwortk, and, at the termination 
of his university career, proceeded to visit the 
continent. His travels embraced the Netherlands, 
Germany, Denmark, France, and Italy. On the 
breaking out of the , civil war, he took part with 
the parliament, and in 1G1G was appointed by the 
parliamentary commissioners one of the personal 
attendants of the monarch- After the execution 
of Charles, ho withdrew from public notice, and 
devoted himself to the elaboration and completion 
of his political system. The result was his famous 
Oceana, a kind of political romance, on the plan of 
Plato’s Atlantis. The work was first published 
in 1G5G, and was dedicated to Cromwell, who read 
it, but was not overwell pleased with its strait- 
laced and somewhat finical republicanism, and its 
animadversions upon usurpation. ‘ The gentleman 
must not think,’ the Protector is reported to have 
said, ‘ to cheat me of my power and authority ; for 
what I have won by the sword, I will not suffer 
myself to be scribbled out of.’ Hume allows it to 
be ‘a work of genius and invention,’ and Dugakl 
Stewart calls it ‘ one of the boasts of English litera- 
ture.’ Hallam’s verdict is less favourable ; he pro- 
nounces the author to be in general ‘prolix, dull, 
edantic, yet seldom profound ; ’ but he admits that 
e ‘ sometimes redeems himself by just observations.’ 
After the publication of Oceana, H. continued to 
exert himself in diffusing his republican opinions, 
founded a club called the ‘ Rota,’ fell under sus- 
icion after the Restoration, and was imprisoned, 
ut afterwards released. Meanwhile, however, an 
attack of insanity had supervened, from which he 
never perfectly recovered. He died at Westminster, 
September 11, 1G77. An edition of his writings was 
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published by 'Poland in 1700, and a more complete 
one by Dr Birch in 1737. The best edition is prob- 
ably that by Hollis (with Toland’s Life), in 1771. 

HARRIS, James, an English philologist and 
logician, the eldest son of James Harris, Esq., of 
Close, Salisbury, was born July 20, 1709. His 
mother was the Lady Elizabeth Ashley Cooper, 
sister of Lord Shaftesbury, author of the Charac- 
teristics. He was educated at Salisbury, and 
Wadliam College, Oxford, and entered upon the 
study of the law ; but his father having died in 
173-1, leaving him a handsome fortune, ho aban- 
doned the pursuit of his profession, and gave his 
whole time, for a period of fourteen years, to the 
study of his favourite Greek and Latin authors. In 
1715 he married a daughter of John Clarke, Esq., of 
Sandford, near Bridgewater, by whom ho had fivo 
children, the eldest of whom, his only son, became 
the first Earl of Malmesbury. In 17G1, he was 
returned to parliament for Christchurch, which seat 
he retained until his death. In 1762, he was 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, and the next 
year, Lord of the Treasury, and in 1774, Secretary 
and Comptroller to the queen. He died in 1780. 
He is chiefly known as the author of Hermes, or 
a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Language and 
Universal Grammar, a work of great erudition, 
published iu 1751. ‘It is written,’ says Coleridge, 
‘with the precision of Aristotle and the elegance 
of Quintilian.’ He had previously published threo 
treatises — On Art; On Music, Painting, and Poetry; 
and On Happiness. In 1775 appeared his essay On 
Philosophical Arrangements, part of a large projected 
work on the Logical System of Aristotle. His last 
work, entitled Philological Inquiries (17S0), consists 
of a series of criticisms and comments on the prin- 
cipal ancient, medieval, and modern authors. His 
works, with Life by his son, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, were published at London in 180L 

HA'RRIS, or HERRIS, a district or parish of 
Scotland, in the Hebrides, comprises the southern 
portion of the island of Lewis and a number of 
adjacent islets. See Lewis. 

IIA'RRISBURG, the capital of Pennsylvania, 
United States, America, is situated in the midst 
of magnificent scenery on the left bank of the 
Susquehanna River, 107 miles west-north-west of 
Philadelphia, lat. 40° 1G' K, long. 70° 50' W. It 
has a handsome state-house, a court-house, jail, state 
arsenal, state lunatic asylum, numerous churches, 
several academies, eight or ten newspaper-offices, 
a railway bridge, 2S7G feet in length, and seven 
diverging railways. It was settled in 1733 by John 
Harris, an Englishman, under a grant from the 
Penns, the original European settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. (1870) 23,104. 

HARRISON, Join.-, a celebrated mechanician, 
was born at Faulby, near Pontefract, Yorkshire, in 
1G93. His mechanical genius, which early displayed 
itself, led him to study the construction of clocks 
and watches, with a view to diminishing as much as 
possible their errors and irregularities, and by 172G 
he had effected considerable improvements in their 
structure. In 1714, the government had offered 
prizes of £10,000, £15,000, and £20,000 for the dis- 
covery of a method for determining the longitude 
within GO, 40, or 30 miles respectively. After 
repeated attempts, Eh constructed a chronometer, 
which, in a voyage to Jamaica in 1761 — 17G2, was 
found to determine the longitude within 18 miles ; 
he therefore claimed the reward of £20,000, which, 
after a delay caused by another voyage to Jamaica, 
and further trials, was awarded to him in 17G5 — 
£10,000 to be paid on H-’s explaining tho principle 


of construction of his chronometer, and £10,000 
whenever it was ascertained that the instrument 
could be made by others. The success of H.’s 
chronometer is owing to his application of the com- 
pensation curb to the balance wheel, and on the 
same principle he invented tho gi'idiron pendtdum 
for clocks. These, along with his other inventions, 
the going fusee and the remontoir escapement, were 
considered to be the most remarkable improve- 
ments in the manufacture of watches of the last 
century (see Horology). H. died in Red Lion 
Square, London, in 1776. 

HARRISON, William Henry, ninth president 
of the United States, bom February 9, 1773, in 
Virginia, was the son of Benjamin Harrison, who 
signed the declaration of independence. On the 
death of Ins father, he joined in 1792, as ensign, the 
army which Wayne was leading against the north- 
western Indians. He left the army in 1797. Ill 
1801, ho became governor of Indiana, and as its 
representative in Congress, succeeded in passing 
a law relating to the sale of the federal land in 
small parcels, to which the western states ascribe 
all their prosperity. In the war against the Indians 
in 1811, and which soon became also a Avar aga-nst 
the English in Canada, H., as commander-in-chief 
of the American aimy, shewed great military talent. 
Ho defeated the Indians in an important battle at 
Tippecanoe, and by the victory of Perry on Lake 
Erie was enabled to pursue the British invaders 
into Canada, where, on October 5, 1813, be totally 
routed them in the battle of Thames. In 1814 he 
resigned his commission. In 1816 he was elected 
to Congress, and in 1S24 became a member of 
senate. In 1828 be went as ambassador to Colombia, 
but was recalled in 1829, and for 12 years Avas clerk 
of a county court in Ohio. The Whig party tried 
in vain to make him president of the United States 
in 183G, hut succeeded in 1840. He died a month 
after his inauguration, in April 1841. 

HA'RROGATE, HARROWGATE, or HIGH 
HARROGATE, a village in Yorkshire, 20 miles 
Avcst of York city, is celebrated for sulphureous and 
chalybeate springs. The sulphureous springs are 
also saline, and of laxative and diuretic quality, 
Avhile the chalybeate Avaters arc tonic. H. is a very 
agreeable residence, the surrounding country being 
full of beauty and interest ; it is largely frequented 
by A-isitors in summer, and is noAV easily accessible 
by the railway from Leeds to Doncaster. Tho 
waters are of considerable activity, and should only 
be taken under medical adA-ice. They are used both 
externally and internally, and are in great repute in 
many diseases of the skin, and in some cases of 
dyspeptic disorders, scrofula, gout, &c. Harrogato 
springs AA'ere discovered in 1571. A local report on 
their A’irtues, AA-ith analyses in detail, by Professor 
Hoffman, was published in 1S54. Pop. in 1871, 
GS43. 

HARROW, an agricultural implement, used for 
smoothing and pulverising ploughed land, and for 
covering the seeds previously soAvn. It consists of a 
frame of a square or rhombic form, in Avhich are 
fixed rOAva of teeth, or lines, projecting doAvnwards. 
The harroAV is a very ancient implement, having 
been in use beyond the daAvn of history ; but as in 
early times only the lighter soils Avere cultivated, 
it often consisted of bushes, or branches of trees, 
Avhich merely scratched the ground. Subsequently, 
avc find a Avooden frame and Avooden tines in use ; 
next, the Avooden frame with iron tines, a form of 
tho instrument very much used at tho present day, 
and especially in favour for light soils. For heaA r y 
soils, the harroAV constructed AA-holly of iron is most 
used, as it is heavier and does more execution ; and 
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of this sort the zigzag form made by Mr Howard 
of Bedford is preferred. The Howard harrow has 
the tines so arranged that no one follows in the 
track of another, hut each has a separate line of 
action, which greatly diminishes the risk of any 



portion of the surface escaping pulverisation. A 
‘brake’ is a large harrow used for breaking down 
rough or hard land. The ‘chain-harrow,’ which is 
a congeries of iron rings, is useful for covering grass- 
seeds, and especially for separating weeds from the 
earth or clods in which they are enveloped. 

H A RROW-ON-TH E-HILL, a village of 
Middlesex, England, is finely situated on the summit 
of a small eminence about twelve miles north-west 
of London, on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way. . Pop. (1S71) 4997. The village derives its 
celebrity solely from the grammar-school founded 
here, in 1571, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of 
the parish. The school was originally intended to 
afford a gratuitous education to poor boys belong- 
ing to the parish, and is still nominallj- free to 
all the hoys of the parish, hut, as in many other 
cases, it has been diverted from its primary pur- 
pose, and is now chiefly attended by the sons of 
the nobility and gentry, and possesses a very high 
reputation. It has several exhibitions to Oxford 
and Cambridge. Among the eminent men who 
have been educated at H. may lie mentioned 
Sir William Jones, Hr Parr, Lord Byron, Georgo 
Canning, and Sir Robert Peel. 

HARRY, Blind, a Scottish minstrel of the 15th 
century. Scarcely anything is known of his life 
beyond what is told by Dr Jolm Major (or Mair) in 
his History of Scotland, published in 1521. ‘ When 
I was a child,’ he says, ‘ Henry, a man blind from 
his birth, who lived by telling tales before princes 
and peers, wrote a whole hook of William Wallace, 
weaving the common stories (which I, for one, only 
partly believe) into vernacular poetry, in which he 
was skilled.' In 1490 — 1492, Blind Harry i3 found 
at the court of King James IV., receiving occasional 
gratuities of five, nine, and eighteen shillings. The 
poem attributed to him, The Life of that Noble 
Champion of Scotland, Sir William Wallace, Knight, 
was completed before the end of the year 14SS, 
when it was copied by John Ramsay. This copy, 
the oldest MS. of the work now known to exist, 
does not ascribe it to Blind Harry, nor is his name 
given to it in the earlier printed editions. The 
poem, which contains 11, SGI lines, of ten syllables 
each, is written in rhyming couplets. The language 
is frequently obscure, and sometimes unintelligible, 
hut the work as a whole is written with vigour ; 
in some passages, it kindles into poetry ; and it is 
altogether a surprising performance, if we receive 
it as the composition of one who was horn blind. 
The author seems to have been familiar with the 
254 


metrical romances which were the popular literature 
of the time, and he makes repeated appeals to two 
Latin lives of Wallace, one by his schoolfellow, 
Master John Blair, another by Sir Thomas Gray, 
parson of Liberton. But the poem has no claim 
to be regarded as history ; it is full of gross 
mistakes or misrepresentations of facts known to 
every one, and it can only he looked upon as an 
embodiment of, the wild and sanguinary legends 
which two centuries had gathered round the name 
of the martyred hero of a fierce struggle for national 
life. The work is believed to have been printed in 
the Scottish capital as early as 1520, hut no perfect 
copy is lcnown to he preserved of any earlier edition 
than that of Edinburgh in 1570, hearing the title of 
The Actis and Dcidis of the Maist Jlluster and Vail- 
yeand Campioun Schir William Wallace, Enicht of 
Ellerslie. The work was reprinted at Edinburgh in 
1594, 1G01, 1G20, 1G48, 1G73, and 1758; at Glasgow, 
in 1GG5 and 1G99 ; at Aberdeen, in 1G30 ; and at 
Perth in 1790. The best edition is that of Dr 
Jamieson (from the MS. of 14S8), published at 
Edinburgh in 1820, in 1- vol. 4to. The work was 
for about 200 years one of the most popular in Scot- 
land, but gradually fell into neglect as its language, 
never very easy, ceased to be understood except 
by scholars. Its place was supplied by a modern- 
ised version by William Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
published at Glasgow in 1722, with the title of A 
New Edition of the Life and Heroic Adions of the 
Ecnoun'd Sir William Wallace. This is a poor per- 
formance, hut it continued to he widely circulated 
among the Scottish people almost to our own day. 

H ART, the name given to the Stag (q. v.) or male 
of the red deer, from the age of six years, when the 
crown or sutroyal of the antler begins to appear. 
Great importance was formerly attached to the dis- 
tinction of names proper to deer at different ages, 
and Guillira, in his Heraldry, defines hart as above, 
rebutting the notion ‘that a stagge, of what ago 
soever ho he, shall not he called a hart until the 
Icing or queen have hunted him ; ’ but ‘ if the king 
or queen do chase or hunt him, and he escapo 
away alive, then after such hunting or chasing he is 
called a hart royall.’ 

HART, Solomon Alexandeb, R.A., an English 
painter, of Jewish origin, was horn at Plymouth, in 
Devonshire, April 1800, entered the Royal Academy, 
London, in 1S23, and exhibited his first oil-picture, 
* Instruction,’ in 1S2S. Since then, ho has painted, 
among other works, ‘The Elevation of the Law’ 
(1S30); ‘Isaac of York in the Donjon of Front-de- 
Bccuf’ (1S30); ‘ English Nobility privately receiving 
the Catholic Communion’ (1S31) ; ‘Eleanor sucking 
the Poison from Edward’s Arm ;V Milton visiting 
Galileo in Prison’ (1S47); and ‘The Three Inventors 
of Printing’ (1852). In 1S35, H. became an Asso- 
ciate; in 1S40, an R.A. ; in 1S54, Professor of 
Painting in, and in 1SG5 Librarian of, the Koval 
Academy. His picturesque vigour and technical 
power are universally acknowledged. 

HARTEBEEST. See Kaama. 

HA'RTFORD, an important city of Connecticut, 
United States, America, and capital of the state, is 
situated on the west bank, and fifty miles from the 
mouth, of the Connecticut River, and distant one 
hundred and eleven miles north-cast from New 
York. It lias a handsome state house, city hall, 
arsenal, deaf and dumb asylum, an admirable asylum 
for the insane, an Episcopal college, numerous 
churches, a free library, twelve newspapers, and 
many banks and insurance offices. It has a large 
trade and many flourishing manufactories, among 
which is the large establishment for the making of 
Colt’s firearms. The various manufactures amount 
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to over £1,000,000 per annum. Railways connect 
the city with all New England, and many lines of 
steam-boats, packets, and sailing-vessels carry on an 
extensive commerce. Tobacco and silk are among 
its exports, and its manufactures of cotton, books, 
carriages, clocks, machinery, &c., are distributed 
over the whole continent. H. is one of the oldest 
towns in New England, where were enacted the 
famous ‘ Blue Laws. Pop. in 1S70, 37, ISO. It was 
also the seat of the Hartford Convention (q. v.). 

HARTFORD CONVENTION, in the political 
history of the United States, was an assemblage of 
delegates from the New England States, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, December 15, 1814. This convention 
was proposed by the Massachusetts legislature, 
which appointed delegates from that state. The 
government of the United States, under the presi- 
dency of Mr Madison, declared war against Great 
Britain in 1812, for injuries to commerce growing 
out of the war with France, aud the impressment 
of American seamen by British men-of-war. Of 
the two American political parties, the Democratic 
favoured France, while the Federalists took the part 
of England. As the war destroyed commerce and 
the fisheries, the chief interests of New England, 
which was also Federalist in politics, there was a 
violent opposition. The governors of these states 
would not allow the militia to leave them, and 
complained that while their people were taken by 
conscriptions, their own coasts were left undefended. 
The ostensible object of the convention was to devise 
means of security and defence. George Cabot of 
Massachusetts was elected president, and Theodore 
Dwight of Connecticut, secretary. It sat 20 days 
with closed doors, and as it was supposed to be of a 
treasonable character, it was watched by a military 
officer of the government. The convention, at rising, 
proposed certain amendments to the constitution- 
tree population as the basis of representation, a 
single term for the presidency, to exclude foreigners 
from office, to limit embargoes to GO days, aud to 
require a two-thirds vote of congress to admit new 
states, make war, &c. Though no treasonable act 
was committed, and no treasonable intention proved, 
the Federalist party never recovered from the odium, 
of its opposition ,to the government, and ‘ Hartford 
Convention Federalist’ lias been to this day a term 
of reproach. 

HA'RTDEPOOD, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, seaport, and market-townof Eugland, in the 
county of Durham, is situated on a small peninsula, 
north of the estuary of .the Tees, 20 miles E.S.E. 
of Durham. It consists of one principal and several 
smaller streets, and was formerly surrounded by 
walls. The harbour is safe, and easily accessible ; 
extensive docks have been constructed. Fishing is 
here carried on with success. H. formerly attracted 
many visitors for sea-bathing during the summer 
months ; hut since its recent commercial revival, 
owing to the formation of railways connecting it 
with the coal-mines of Durham, it is no longer visited 
for that purpose. In 1875 (including West H.), 
2208 vessels, of 525,037 tons, entered, and 5170 of 
004, 52S tons, cleared the port. In 1875, 5 iron 
steam-ships, of 3995 tons, were built here. The 
trade is chiefly in coal. As one of tlio Hartlepools, 
it joins in sending one member to parliament. Pop. 
of municipal borough (1871), 13,1GG. 

HARTLEPOOL, West, a modern market-town 
and seaport in the county of Durham, situated one 
mile to the westward of the ancient borough of 
Hartlepool, and within the township of Stranton. 
It has sprung into existence within the last few 
years, having Been founded by Ralph Ward Jack- 
son, Esq., an enterprising railway speculator, in 1S47. 


It consists of one principal and several diverging 
streets, and possesses a large and handsome Gothic 
church, several large hotels and dissenting chapels, 
a theatre, Athemsum, and Mechanics’ Institute, 
Custom-house, Market-house, and other public 
buildings, and had in 1871 a population of 21,110. 
The first harbour was constructed here in 1847, of 
12 acres, and has since been enlarged to 44 acres. 
The first dock has a water area of 8 acres ; the 
Jackson Dock has 14 acres ; and the' Swainson 
Dock, 10 acres. There are also large graving- 
docks, timber-ponds, and about 3 miles of quays. 
The export of coal from the united port is about 
1,500,000 tons annually. In 1800, a poor year, 
575,899 tons were exported coastwise, aud 903,011 
to foreign ports. Besides coal, the following are the 
principal imports : Flax and hemp, grain, timber, 
butter, cheese, fruit, cattle, tallow, yeast, iron, zinc, 
&c. ; the exports consisting of woollen, cotton goods, 
copper, cement, drugs, machinery, earthenware, 
yarn, hides, &c. ; the trade being carried on for the 
most part with the Baltic ports, Cronstadt, St 
Petersburg, and Danzig, and with Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. Iron ship building is carried on here 
to a large extent : in 1S75, 7 steam-vessels, of 5132 
tODS, and 3 sailing-vessels, of 1S80 tons, were 
turned out, making a total of 10 iron vessels of 
7018 tonnage. There are large iron-foundries, 
cement-works, locomotive engine and boiler works, 
mast and block lofts, saw-uulls, tile-works, and 
brick-fields. The Hartlepool boroughs consist of 
Hartlepool, West H., Throstun, Stranton, and Seaton 
Carew, and send one representative to the House of 
Commons. 

HARTLEY, David, a celebrated mental philo- 
sopher of last century, was bom August 30, 1705. 
His father was vicar of Armley, in Yorkshire. At 15, 
he entered Jesus’ College, Cambridge, and became a 
fellow of the collego He studied at first for the 
church, but his turn for original and independent 
thinking led him to dissent from some points in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and he, in consequence, 
had to abandon his original intention. What his 
precise difficulties were, we are not informed ; wo 
know only that, in lus mature years, he impugned 
the eternity of hell-punishment, maintaining the 
ultimate restoration of the damned. In all other 
points, his published opinions coincided with the 
Church of England, and he continued to the last 
a member of the church. He finally chose the 
profession of medicine, in which ho attained con- 
siderable eminence. He practised ns a physician 
successively at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, in 
London, and at Bath, where he died on the 25th 
of August 1757, at the age of 52 years. 

His work on the mind, entitled Observations on 
Man, on which his fame rests, was begun when he 
was about 25, and occupied his thoughts for 10 
years. It was published in 1749. The first part 
relates to the constitution of the human mind, and 
is the really important and original part. The 
second part treats of religion and morals, and might 
have been written by any orthodox clergyman, if 
we except the opinion above stated with reference 
to future punishment. 

His handling of the mind turns throughout upon 
two theories or hypotheses, which have very different 
merits, and are by no means necessarily conjoined, 
although they are never separated in his mind. Tie 
first is called the Doctrine of Vibrations, or a theory 
of nervous action analogous to the propagation of 
sound, the suggestion of which he owed to Newton, 
of whose writings he was a devoted student. His 
second and most valuable innovation consisted in 
shewing that the faculties, powers, and feelings of 
the mind might he explained to a very wide extent 
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l*y thu principle of (ho Association of Ideas (see 
Association or Ideas), n jirinciido far from now in 
tlio statement of it, but never before appreciated. in 
anything like tlio ranee of its bearings n]>oii the 
phenomena of mind. 

The doctrine of vibrations supposed that when 
any ono of tho senses in affected by an outward 
object, tho effect was to set the particles of tho 
nerve in a vibratory motion, which ran along to tho 
brain, and produced corresponding vibrations in the 
cerebral substance. In like manner, when an activo 
impulse proceeded outwards to tho muscles, the 
manner of romimmieation nlong the nerves wan of 
the same kind. He < veil extend'd these molecular 
vibrations to tho other tissues. As a hypothesis, 
this assumption was so far legitimate, if it served to 
explain the facts, or even to imagine in a probable 
svav what goes on in the sulntanco of the nerves 
and brain miring the processes of sensation, thought, 
and volition. The distaste that has generally been 
entertained towards this part of H.'s speculations, 
arose from a mistaken notion of its favouring mate- 
rialism. Not only was the author not a materialist 
— living most express jn affirming n spiritual entity 
different from the liody— hut his views had nothing 
more of mabrixliam in them than the views that 
mankind have atwass held as to the connection of 
mind with liodily notions. 

As regsrdi the second doctrine of If., the doctrine 
of Association. lie was certainly the ti r~ i to do jus- 
tice to the applications of that principle to explain 
the phenomena of the mind, lie jmints out how it 
is involved in the ronvi r< ell of our *. nsations into 
ideas, throughout all the r< i:s<s, an-l also in the first 
origin of voluntary powtr, wliieh lie truly regard" 
as essentially an anpiiri-l i»iw,-r. He th<n treats 
of the cotanionly ris'ogiii*,,i intellectual faculties — 
Memory, Imagination, ISrvtm, Ac. — shewing how 
widely the procv*i of as’-ciatout iwrvadi-s them all. 
lastly, the Emotions, which he classifies under six 
heads— Imaginative 1 jiiotiens, Amhition, ts'-lf-int— 
rv«t, Symiwthv, Theopathy (the religious rcnllment), 
and the Moral >Vn*e— may l»- readily seen to 1*-, in 
a great many instants s, the products of association, 
there living certain rhmriitary fselings tliat unite 
among tin and jevs into m-sv coninctions, 

and give birth tnnunplrt feelings. under thegrnrral 
law. Many of those ,-xpl Misto-lix srould Iks con- 
siders si now ns faulty or defective; but at the time, 
H.'s attempt svas a great rtep in ads ance, and iniglit 
liase tern much more fruitful in ocis-sitlencts to 
mental science, but for the unfortunate anti mistaken 
prejtnlii ms excitssl hy the vibration thtory.svhith lie 
carrbs out into every jesrt of his expisiti-ui. 

HARTMANN VON HER ART, or VON ARE, 
one of the old Herman j»k ts, U'ni nt*mt 1170, was 
a Ssrahiau knight. Ho liad probably l- giiu tbe 
study of grammar, km-sr l're mb when lie joins -1 
the Crusade in 1 197, and, as lie himself ravx, couhl 
obtain, by bis osvn reading, material for Ins narra- 
tive pirms. Of tlies— the linst was /.'ire (tin- 1, gs ml 
reproduced in Enid of Tennyson’* /«f.-.7« o/lh- King), 
written (shortly li-forv 1107, and eslitcd by H.anpt 
(1639); tbs' last was heeln, written Kb-re 12i>l, 
ami edited by lk-m-s-ke ami I-ailimnmi (lb27; -d 
<<1. 1613), with a diition.ary bv IU-neeke (1S33). 
Roth of these are drawn from tie- Arthurian cycle 
of legends; ami their natural ihvclojmu nt of events 
display* a completer mastery of their material than 
the mom incoherrnt Hritish narratives which form 
their basis, between thu composition of tliesn two 
jioems, II. wrote tho rvligious h-geuds, Gregor nuf 
tUm Stein' (rd. hy Larhmann, lS.'IS), which wan read 
in churches till the IGth c., and Iter artnr Heinrich 
(IxingfcIIeiw’a Golden Legend), which ha* been edited 
by W. Muller (18-12), and also, along with H,’a 
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Lieder tmd Kllchlein, by llaupt (1842). By these 
worka, which have nil been translated into modem 
German, II. was known among his contemporaries. 
Gottfried von Strashurg, in his Tristan, written 1 
about 1207, praises him ns irtill allvo ; and his death 
is lamented about 1220, hy Heinrich von dem 
TUrlcin, in his Krone. 

HARTO'GIA, a gonna of trcca, or shrubs, of tlio 
natural order Cetestracecr. II. Capensis, a native of 
tho Capo of Good ITojie, is 'only ton or fifteen feet 
high, hut tho trunk ia a foot to a foot nnd a half in 
diameter. Tho wood ia hard, fine-grained, close, 
and tough ; it is much valued, nnd when polished, 
ia superior to tho finest mahogany. It is often used 
for veneering. The Dutch colonists call it Ladle- 
t rood, probably from ono of tho first uses to whioh 
they found it convenient to apply it, 

HARTSHORN, tho term given in pharmacy 
to tho nntlera of tho Cernts elaphts. Its cotn- 
iwsitinn is very ditTcrcnt from that of jicrsistent 
bom", as thorn of the ox, for example, and is 
identical, or nearly so, with that of hone. The pro- 
ducts of its distillation were formerly much used 
in medicine, under the titles of Oil of Hartshorn, 
Volatile Salt of Hartshnm, Spirits of Hartshorn, 
Ar. ; hut they are now rvjilaced by simpler prepara- 
tions of the active ingredients of these stilwlanres, 
namely, ammonia and carlionatc of ammonia. See 
Ammonia. 

HART'S -TONGUE {Scoto]«ndrium), n genns of 
ferns, of which one sja-cirs, S. mdgart, is a native 
of Britain, and is common in most parts of tho 
country, in moist woods, shady hanks, caves on 
the «ya-sl;nrc, nnd other cold nnd damp situations. 

It is also found on the continent of Europe nnd in 



Hart’s-Tonpie (Seolopendriun rubai rr) : 
a, «p<3Tsas!u!3, or »po:r-c»;«tile ; t, Ihc time, epeaed, (hewing 
ll> clutle tin;. 

North America. It is very different in npiiearanco 
(nun every other Rritisli fern. its fronds being, in 
general, rpiite undivided — although sometimes, by 
monstrosity, they are forked nnd even multipartite 
— linear, from a few inches to two feet in length, 
nnd from an inch to two or three inches in breadth. 
The tori are in transverse lines, on the lateral nerve*. 
Fine plant* of this fern have a very ornamental 
npp-'arancc, ami are in their greatest luxuriance in 
winter. 

IIARTZEXRUSCII, Juan Ecoenio, n modem 
Spanish dramatic poet of German extraction, was 
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bom at Madrid, Kovember G, 180G, studied under 
tlie Jesuits, and produced bis first work, Amantcs de 
'J'r.mcl, in 1836. His principal works since then, all 
of which have been published at Madrid, are Doiia 
Mencia (1S3S), La Jledoma Lncanlada (1839), La 
Ymonaria (1840), Alfonso cl Casio (1S41), Primero 
Yn (1842), Honoria (1842), LI Buchiller Jlcndarias 
(1842), La Coja y cl Encogiclo (1843), and La Madre 
de Pclayo (1S4G). He has also collected and repub- 
lished Iris fugitive poems and prose-essays under 
the title of Ensayos PoCticos y Arliculos cn Prosa, 
Litcrarios y de Coslumbrcs (1843 ; Paris, 1850). 
His writings are characterised by glowing imagin- 
ation, vigorous diction, and sonorous versification. 
II. is considered one of the most original of the 
living poets of Spain. He is also one of the few who 
possess any solid knowledge of German literature. 

A A 

HARUK, suraamed An-RAseniD, i. e., the 
Just, the most renowned of the Abbaside califs, 
succeeded his elder brother, Haudi, in the califate, 
in the year 78G, not having yet attained his twenty- 
first year. Various insurrections in the interior of 
the kingdom were speedily put down, and the wars 
against the Byzantines and the Chasars brought to 
an end. Though the boundaries of the vast empire, 
which extended from the Caucasus to the sources 
of the Kile, were not enlarged, the empire lost none 
of its provinces. H. gave himself up unreservedly to 
the pleasures of life, leaving the entire administration 
of liis extensive kingdom in the hands of Yahya 
the Barmecide, and lus four sons ; and the energy of 
their administration, the enforcement of order, and 
the general prosperity of the country, proved that 
his confidence was not misplaced. His capital city 
of Bagdad ho rendered the most flourishing city of 
that period. Tribute ,was paid to him from all 
quarters, and splendid edifices were erected by him 
at a prodigious cost. At the same time, he was the 
patron of learning, poetry, and music, and his court 
was the resort of the most eminent Mohammedans 
of the age. He was celebrated in countless songs 
and narratives ; and is the hero of several of the 
stories in the Arabian L T ights. Towards the end of 
his reign, he conceived a rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides (see Barmecides) ; yet so well did he 
know their tried fidelity, that lie suffered the reins of 
government to remain in their hands for some y r ears 
afterwards. Iu S03, he caused the vizier, his four 
sons, and all their descendants, one only excepted, 
to be executed, not even excepting his favourite 
Jaafor, who had been his companion in his nocturnal 
rambles through the streets of Bagdad. On the 
destruction of this family, his affairs fell imme- 
diately into irretrievable confusion ; treason and 
rebellion, no longer dreading the far-reaching arm of 
the able vizier, shewed themselves in every comer 
of the empire ; and now, when it was too late, H. 
thought with bitter regret of his savage cruelty to 
that able family. The most formidable of these 
insurrections having broken out in Khorassan, in 
the north-east of the empire, H. marched in person 
against the rebels. But an attack of apoplexy 
obliged him to remain behind in Tfts, where he soon 
afterwards died, in the month of March 809. The 
tales of the Arabian Nights have thrown a false halo 
round his memory, for though he was undoubtedly 
the most enlightened monarch of the age, yet, like 
the most of the Abbaside race, he could, when it 
suited him, act to perfection the part of the 
avaricious and bloody tyrant. 

H A R U' S P I C E S. The word haruspex, or 
aruspex, is probably derived from an old Latin 
word, haruga, a victim, or hira, intestines, and the 
root spec-, to see or look. The haruspices seem 
to have come originally from Etruria, whence the 
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Homans derived many of their religious institutions. 
Their art, haruspicina, which in many respects was 
like that of the Augurs (see Auguries and Aus- 
eices), consisted in interpreting the will of the gods 
by inspecting the entrails of the animals offered in 
sacrifice (hence they are also called extispiccs), and 
by observing other circumstances connected with the 
offerings, snch as the willingness or unwillingness of 
the victim to come to the altar, the flame, the smoke, 
&c. They took indications also from earthquakes, 
lightning, and all other extraordinary phenomena 
of nature called portenta. The haruspices did not 
equal the augurs m dignity and respect ; they were 
regarded rather as media, of communication with 
heaven, than as possessing any independent religious 
authority. They had no organisation, like the 
augurs ; they did not, in earlier times at least, 
form a collegium, nor had they a magister. They 
were, however, at one time considered of great 
importance ; but latterly their art fell into dis- 
repute with tho more intelligent portion of the 
Roman citizens. Cato is alleged to have said that 
‘he wondered that one haruspex did not laugh 
when he saw another.’ Some of the later emperors, 
especially Alexander Sevems, endeavoured to revive 
and encourage the art of the haruspices, but it was 
finally abolished by Constantine. Their sacred 
books were called librt haruspicini, fulgurates, and 
tonitnialcs. 

HARVARD COLLEGE, the oldest college in 
the United States, often termed a university, was 
founded at Cambridge, Massachusetts, three miles 
from Boston, m 1G3G, only six years after the settle- 
ment of the colony, £SOO having been appropriated 
in three sums for the support of ‘ a schoale or 
colledge.’ In 1639, this ‘ schoale ’ was named Har- 
vard College, in honour of the Rev. John Harvard, 
who gave it £700. It has been well endowed by 
private liberality, chiefly that of the merchants of 
Boston, and has, besides its valuable landed pro- 
perty, 1,000,000 dollars of invested funds. At its 
first establishment, this now flourishing college was 
little more than an Indian school. Many Indian 
youth were received, but only one ever graduated. 
They were found utterly unfit for the life, pursuits, 
and studies of civilisation, and those partly educated 
went back to their forests and v'igwams. The first 
president of H arvard was the Rev. Henry Diuister, 
1640. In 17G4, the libiary was destroyed by fire; 
the only works saved being an Oriental Collection, 
bequeathed by Dr Lightfoot, and the Greek and 
Roman classics, presented by Bishop Berkeley. 
Iu 1848, a scientific department was generously 
endowed by Abbott Lawrence, for the benefit of 
persons who do not wish to pursue tho full course. 
The government is vested id the president, five 
fellows, and treasurer, with a board of overseers, 
elected by and from among the alumni of the 
university. Connected with the college are seven 
professional schools of law, theology, medicine, 
science, mining, dentistry, and agriculture. Tho 
biuldiDgs of the university, consisting of halls, dor- 
mitories, chapels, museum, &e., are very extensive. 
There were, m 1S74, 110 professors and tutors, 1174 
students, and libraries of 200,000 volumes. 

HARVEST (Ger. herbst, autumn ; probably allied 
to Or. harp-, Lat. caip-, to snatch, pluck, gather), 
the season of gathering and storing the chief pro- 
ducts of the fields. The most important harvest 
operations are those connected with the cutting 
down of the grain crops, in which, as well as in the 
mowing of hay (q. v.), machines moved by horses 
are now extensively used. See Keating. 

HARVEST BUG ( Leplus autumnalis), is an 
animal of the Acarus tribe, which derives its popular 
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name from its attacking tlie labourers employed in 
the harvest. As the acari in their perfect state 
are usually provided •with eight feet, and in their 
larval stage with only six feet, and as the H. B. 
has only tho latter number, it was suspected by 
Siebold, and it has been since proved, that this 
animal is the larva of one of tho Trombidida, a 
family of Acaridans. It is so minute, that, were 
it not for the brilliancy of its colour, which is 
a vivid crimson, it would be quite invisible. It 
makes its appearance, or rather renders us con- 
scious of its presence, about the middle of July, and 
disappears towards tho middle of September; and 
is most plentiful in hot dry seasons. It occurs on 
the blades of grass, and on various plants in fields, 
gardens, and woods, and attacks not only man, 
but the dog, cat, &c. Persons with delicate skins 
are its special prey, and it seems to prefer the legs, 
the imder part of the thighs, and the lower part 
of the abdomen. The wound it inflicts — how pro- 
duced is not well understood — occasions insupport- 
able irritation, which usually leads the victims to 
scratch themselves, and thus to increase the inflam- 
mation. The skin becomes swollen and red, and 
sometimes even purple ; and the minute vesicles 
caused by these a nim als sometimes terminate in 
suppuration. 

HARVEST MOON. In our latitudes, at the 
time of full moon nearest the autumnal equinox, 
it happens that the moon rises for several days 
nearly at sunset, and about the same time by 
the clock, instead of rising, as it usually does, 
52' later on one day than on the preceding. This 
phenomenon is owing to the fact, that at this 
time the moon is in Aries, when the part of the 
ecliptic below the horizon makes the least angle 
with it, as shewn in the following figure, where A3 
represents a portion of the equator ; H'CH, a portion 
of the horizon ; CL, a portion of the ecliptic when C 



represents the equinoctial point of Aries ; CL', a 
portion of the samo if C were the equinoctial point 
of Libra. Then (supposing the moon to move in the 
ecliptic, a supposition not far from the truth, and 
one which greatly simplifies the explanation of this 
phenomenon), if the moon be at C (point of Aries) 
on one night, it will have retrograded to L by the 
same time on the following night ; and, by the 
revolution of the earth in the direction NM', will 
appear on tho horizon at H, and the distance LH 
reduced to time will give the moon's retardation. 
If C be the equinoctial point of Libra, then L' will 
be the moon’s position on the second night, and it 
will rise at H' after the earth has revolved so as to 
carry the whole of the line H'L' above the horizon ; 
this line, when reduced to time, gives the retard- 
ation. Hence, as the moon when at the full is in 
Aries at the sun’s autumnal equinox, and in Libra 
at the sun’s spring equinox, the retardation is least 
in the first instance and greatest in the second, 
being respectively CN — CM, and CN + CM' = 
CN + CM. In the latitude of Edinburgh (55° 5S'), 
the greatest retardation is 1 hour 8' 24", and the 
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least 1 1' 44" ; in lat. G4° 27', the least retardation 
is zero, or the moon rises at the same time on 
two successive evenings, while at the arctic circle 
(G7° 30') it rises 4' earlier on the second evening. 
As this phenomenon occurs at a time (about the 
23d of September) when the farmer is busy with 
his harvest, and very opportunely supplies him for 
several evenings with light sufficient to continue 
his operations after sunset, the moon at this stage 
has received the name of ‘ harvest moon.’ As the 
moon’s orbit is inclined to the ecliptic, this irregu- 
larity will be increased or diminished according 
as the ascending node is between Capricorn and 
Cancer, or between Cancer and Capricorn. It is 
nothing at the equator,' increasing as we proceed 
north. At our antipodes the greatest retardation 
occurs in September, and the least in March. 

HARVEY, Sir George, P.E.S.A., an eminent 
artist, was born at St Ninians, near Stirling, in 1S0G. 
Displaying a taste for drawing, he was at the age 
of 18 placed in the school of the Trustees’ Academy, 
Edinburgh, where he made rapid progress. In 1826, 
when the Royal Scottish Academy was instituted, he 
was elected an Associate, and in 1S29 an Academician. 
He was a constant contributor to the Academy’s 
exhibitions, and many of his works are well known 
through the medium of engravings. The principal 
of these are — ‘ Covenanters’ Preaching,’ ‘ Battle of 
Drumclog,’ ‘ The Pirst Heading of the Bible in Old 
St Paul’s,’ ‘The Curlers,’ ‘Columbus discovering 
America,’ and ‘Quitting the Manse.’ H. did not 
confine himself to historical art, some of his most 
successful works being representations of Scotch 
sc.ncry. His landscapes ' are remarkable for pas- 
toral peace, and some of the more imaginative for a 
singular solemnity of atmospheric effect. He was 
elected president of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1864, and knighted in 1867. He died in 1876. 

HARVEY, AVilliam, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, was born at Eolkstone, 
in Kent, on the 1st of April 1578. His father was 
a yeoman ; and five of his brothers were merchants 
of weight and substance, magni cl copiosi, in tho 
city of London, while the sixth sat as member of 
parliament for Hythe. 

After six years’ attendance at the grammar-school 
at Canterbury, H., being then 16 years of age, was 
entered at Caius College, Cambridge. He took his 
first degree in arts in 1597, and having selected 
physic for his profession, left Cambridge about the 
year 1590, and proceeded to the university of Padua, 
then the most celebrated school of medicine in the 
world. Having passed five years at that school in 
attendance on the lectures of Fabricius de Aqua- 
pendente, Julius Casserius, and other eminent men, 
who then adorned that university, he obtained his 
diploma as doctor of medicine in 1602. He returned 
to England in the same year; and after receiving 
his doctor’s degree from his original university, Cam- 
bridge, settled in London as a physician. In 1609 
he was appointed physician to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and in 1615 Lumleian Lecturer at the 
College of Physicians — an office then held for life ; 
and it is generally supposed that in his first course 
of lectures (in the spring of 1616) he expounded 
those original and complete views of the circulation 
of the blood with which his name is indelibly asso- 
ciated. It was not till the year 1G28 that he gave 
his views to the world at large, in his celebrated 
treatise entitled Exercitcitio Anatomica de Motu, 
Cordis el Sanguinis (4to, Franc.), having then, as ho 
states in the preface, for nine years or more gone 
on demonstrating the subject in his college lectures, 
illustrating it by new and additional arguments, 
and freeing it from the objections raised by tho 
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skilful amongst anatomists. Shortly after H-’s 
election as Lumleian Lecturer (in 1G17 or 1618), 
lie was appointed physician-extraordinary to James 
I., and in the 'beginning of 1630 was engaged 
‘to accompany the young Duke of Lennox in Iiis 
travels beyond seas.’ In 1G32, he was formally 
■chosen physician to Charles L; and^ in 1633 we 
find that his absence, ‘ by reason of lus attendance 
on the long’s majesty,’ from St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital was complained of, and that Dr Andrews 
was appointed as his substitute, * but without prc- 
jndice to liim in his yearly fee or in any other 
respect’ — a procedure which shews the esteem in 
which H. was held. We learn from Aubrey that 
ho accompanied Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 

" in hi 3 embassy to the emperor in 1G36 ; and during 
this journey he publicly demonstrated to Caspar 
Hofmann, the distinguished professor of Niimberg, 
and one of the chief opponents of his views, the 
anatomical particulars which made the circulation 
of the blood a necessary conclusion — a demonstration 
which, it is reported, %vas satisfactory to all present 
save Hofmann himself, who still continued to urgo 
futile objections. He attended the king in his 
various expeditions, and was present with him at 
the battle of Edgehill (October 23, 16-12). ‘ During 
the fight,’ sa)-s Aubrey, ‘ the Prince and Dulce of 
York were committed to his care. He told me that 
he nit lid re w with them under a hedge, and tooke 
out of his pockett a liooke, and read. But ho had 
not read very long before a bullet of n great gun 
grazed on the ground nearc him, which made him 
remove his station.’ He accompanied the king 
after the battle to Oxford, where, according to the 
name authority, ‘he came several times to our 
college (Trinity), to George Bathurst, B.D., who had 
a hen to hatch eggs in his chamber, which they 
opened dayly to see the progress and way of genera- 
tion ; ’ and where the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Phvsic was conferred ou him in the December of 
that year. In 1645 he was, by the king’s mandate, 
elected warden of Merton College ; out on the 
surrender of Oxford to the parliament in July 1G46, 
he left the university, and. returned to London. 
He was now G8 years of age, and seems to have 
withdrawn himself from practice, and from all 
further participation in the fortunes of his royal 
master. During the remainder of his life, he was 
usually the guest of one or other of liis brothers, 
now men of wealth and high standing in the city ; 
and it was at the country-house of one of them that 
Dr Ent visited him at Christmas 1G50, and after 
* many difficulties ’ (see Dr Eut’s Epistle Dedicatory, 
in Willis’s translation of Harvey’s works) obtained 
from him the MS. of hi3 work on the generation 
of animals, which was published in the following 
year, under the title of Bxereitationes de Generatione 
Animalium, quibus accedunt quadam de PartA, de 
Mcmbranis ac Tumorilnts Uteri, et de Conccphone, 
4to. 

Erom this period to the time of his death, the 
chief object which occupied his mind was the 
welfare and improvement of the College of Physi- 
cians, to the buildings of which ho erected a hand- 
some addition at his own cost. In 1654 he was 
elected, in his absence, president of the college, 
but he declined the office, on account of his ago 
and infirmities. In July 1G5G he resigned his 
Lumleian lectureship, which ho had held for more 
than forty years ; and in talcing leave of the college, 
presented to it his patrimonial estate at Burmarsh, 
in Ivcnt, then valued at £5G per annum. He 
did not long survive, hut, worn down by repeated 
attacks of. gout, died at London on the 3d of 
Juno lG57,and was buried in a vault at Hempstead, 
in Essex, which his brother Elia had built. 


A handsome edition of Harvey’s works, in Latin, 
revised by Drs Lawrence and Mark Akenside, was 
published by the College of Physicians in 17GG. 
The best edition, in English, is that of Dr Willis, 
published by the Sydenham Society in 1847. 

HA'RWICH, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, seaport, and market-town of England, in 
the county of Essex, is pleasantly situated on an 
elevated aDd healthy site near the north-east 
extremity of a promontory G6 miles north-east of 
London. Southward from the town extends an 
esplanade, from which fine views of the harbour 
and the German Ocean may he obtained. The chief 
branches of industry are the manufacture of Roman 
cement, and of artificial manure from Coprolites 
(q. v.), fishing, and ship-building. Steamers run 
daily to Ipswich, and m summer there is steam 
communication with London. The harbour of H., 
formed by the junction of the Stour and the 
Orwell, is said to be the best on the east coast of 
England. It is capacious, safe, and commodious; 
but its entrance is rocky, and, although there are 
two light-houses and numerous buoys, cannot bo 
entered without careful navigation. EL has been 
made a harbour of refuge. The battery by which 
the town is defended was erected about 1820, at 
which tune a considerable space intervened between 
it and the usual tide-mark ; hut so great have been 
the encroac hm ents made by the sea on the pro- 
montory on which H. stands, that two jetties or 
groins, 1350 feet and 1000 feet long respec- 
tively, have been constructed to prevent its nearer 
approach ; and these have proved very successful. 
In 1875, S7S vessels of 230,738 tons entered, and S07 
of 223,021 tons cleared the port. Pop. (1S71) 6079. 

HARZ MOUNTAINS, a broad mountain-range 
in the north of Germany, extends east-south-east 
from Goslar and Osterode in Hanover to Hettstadt 
and Mansfcld in Prussian Saxony. It forms an 
elevated plateau, covered with irregular and, for 
the most part, forest-clad mountains, and situated 
mainly in Hanover and Brunswick- The range, 
which is divided into Upper and Lower Harz, is 
50 miles in length, about 16 miles in breadth, and 
covers a superficies of upwards of 750 square miles. 
It is composed for the most part of grcywacke 
belonging to the Devonian formation, and broken 
through in one or two places by granite, as in the 
Brocken (q.v.) and the Rammberg. The highest 
neak of the range is the Brocken. Tho H. 


peaK oi tne range is iue mwiicu. *uu 
nL are exceedingly rich in metals and minerals. 
Silver, iron, lead, copper, zinc, & c. are mined; 
marble, alabaster, and granite are quarried. Mining, 
stone-cutting, and the timber-trade afford employ- 
ment to the inhabitants, who are about 70,000 in 
number. The H. M. are the scenes of many of the 
wild legendary tales of Gciinan literature. 

HASDRUBAL, more correctly ASDRUBAL ( one 
helped by Baal), a name of frequent occurrence in 
Carthaginian history, there being nearly twenty 
more or less celebrated individuals so called. One 
of the best known is that son-in-law of Hamilcar 
(see Hamilcar Barca), w ho accompanied lus father- 
in-law to Spain (236 B.c.), and for eight years 
after the death of the latter, continued to cany 
out the plans of his great kinsman- The empire 
which the military taieDt and energy of Hamilcar 
had founded was consolidated by the skilful 
statesmanship of Hasdrulial. _He formed . the 
south and east coasts of Spam into Carthaginian 
provinces, and founded many towns, the most 
famous of which was Carthago Nova (now C(irUi~ 
gena), possessing a line harbour, and having in its 
neighbourhood rich mines. This city he adorned 
with a splendid 1 royal palace.’ Under his direction, 
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agriculture floimshed ; mining -was vigoronsly 
prosectlted ; the -tribes as far north as the Ebro 
became subject to Carthage, and paid tribute; 
and powerful chiefs were attached to Carthaginian 
interests by intermarriage and other means. H. 
was at length (220 n. c.) murdered by a slave, whose 
master he had put to death. He was a leader of the 
popular party at Carthage after the conclusion of 
the first Punic war, and was early brought out into 
public life. He was a skilful general, and shewed 
great energy aud prudence in a war with the 
Numidian tribes. But his talents were more parti- 
cularly administrative, as has been already seen in 
his Spanish government. So powerful was he in 
Spain, aud so independent of the home government, 
that the Homans made the famous treaty in regard 
to the Iberits as the common frontier not with the 
Carthaginians, but with Hasdrubal. 

Another II., brother of the great Hannibal, and 


the historical importance of the church, he opposes 
modern supematuralisra, as in Die Lcipzirjcr Dispu- 
tation (1S27), equally with extreme rationalism, as 
in Theologische iitrcitschrijien (1S34 — 1S37), aud Die 
Tiibingcr Schulc (1S55). Before the first year of his 
professorship in Leipsio was over, H. was called 
as professor of theology to Jena, where ho still 
represents the departments of Dogmatics and 
church history principally. His JluUcrus liedivims 
(1S27, 10th ed. 1S02) seeks to do justice to the 
old Lutheran Dogmatics in contrast with modern 
systems, by exhibiting its harmonious completeness, 
and is in extensive use among German theological 
students. Besides his Compendium of Universal 
Church History (1S34, 9th cd. 1SG7), which has been 
translated into English, and is unsurpassed for its 
concise pictures of times, men, and systems, H. has 
treated special portions of church history in Die 
' beiden Erzbischojc, X cue Prophctcn, Franz von Assisi 


son of Hamilcar Barca, bore a conspicuous part in ' (1S5G), and Dus yeUtliche Schauspid (1S5S). He has 
the second Punic war, first as the opponent of the . also published several works on ecclesiastical law ; 
Scipios and the conqueror of Cn. Scipio in Spain, an edition of the Lihri 8>jmbolici Ecclcsice Evan- 
and afterwards as the commander of a Punic army lycliciv; Iiladc uml Jrrthiimcr (1S72) ; &c. 
in Italy. While lie was marching southward to I „ . . , , , 

join Hannibal in Umbria, he encountered the Homan . HASHISH is the Oriental name of the plant 
consuls, 0. Nero and M. Livius, at the river 1 rather of the tops and tender parts of the 
Metanrus. The Homans gained a complete victory; ' " h , ldl , .” scientifically known as Cannabis 

number of the Carthaginian forces ’ a " tl 1 we term Indian Ilemp. The medi- 

cinal value of the preparations of Indian Hemp is 
described in another article. Sec Ilnur, Isdiajt. It 
is the peculiar intoxication occasioned by the use 
of II. that will be now specially noticed. 

Various preparations of the plant arc employed 
for the purpose of producing the desired effect. A 
favgurite mode of extracting its active principle is 
by boiling the tops and llowers with water, to 
which butter or oil has been added, evaporating, 
and thus forming an oleaginous solution or fatty 
extract. This fatty extract is frequently mixed 
with other substances which are reputed to possess 
aphrodisiac properties, and is taken in the form 
of electuary, confection, or pastil. The metjoon 


an immense 

were slain; and II. himself, when he saw that all 
was lost, rushed into the midst of the enemy, and 
fill (207 n. e.) as became the son of the great 
Hamilcar. In generalship and tn military bravery 
he seems to have bun little interior to Ins father 
and brother. 

A third H. was one of Hannibal's principal officirs 
iu his Italian campaigns, and largely contributed, by 
a well-timed charge, to decide the victor} - on the 
great day of Canine. — A fourth, called Calvin, i. c., 
the Bald, led an expedition to Sardinia in 215 li.c., 
during the second Hume war. Ile was defeated by 
the Homan general, and carried to Home as a 
captive. — A fifth, son of <!i»ei>, co-operated with 


^“onTf Ikimdea, iuS.au, a.^d aVtcnvards in 1 Calcutta, mnpouchari employed at Cairo, 

... ... 1 ... ’ mill tlli> tlflU'it >11/ 3 r-»F + A uolis 


and the itainnius or daicamrsc of the Arabs, are 
preparations of this kind. 

Dr Moreau of Tours, who has written an elaborate 
work on this subject [Du llachisch ct dc F Aliena- 
tion Mcntale, 1S-15), which is based not only on 
general observation but on personal experience, thus 
describes the fantasia, which is the term employed 

• . il..„ T i r _ .1 ;t . ii •. i -l * 


conjunction with Syphax, unsuccessfully opposed 
Scipio in Africa (-04 u. i\). — The last we shall 
mention is that unfortunate general to whom fell ! 
the hopeless task of defending Carthage against the 1 
Itumaus in the third I’unic war. Ho was at first 
commander without the city (another IT., gramhon 
of the Numidian MasinNsu, Immj general within 
the city), but lie 
opposed all the 

fell, and II. was earned prisoner to Home, to adorn «njoj >»ent entirely moral, and by no means sensual, 
the triumph of lus conqueror. I iH ' vc K ' ‘^'.ced to suppose. The hashish- 

TT .r.,, . . .... ., 'cater happy, not like the gourmand or the 

has Haul Ay oust, an eminent living tlieo- falnisllwl Vhen satisfying lus appetite, or the 
( .’ f t'crmany wasborn at Stembaeh, m Saxony, vohtptuary in the gratification of his desires, but 
A.tli August ISO!) and, after having Altenburg likc him who la . aw ti(Un! ,, , vhich )iU ] lim v -jth joy, 
gyinnasmm, studied theology at Heip-ic, Erlangen, ]iIce the llliser coul itimf liis treasures, the gambler 
nnu lubingeu. rur taking part in the Bitrschen - ,,i_„ ’ i 


lie ultimate ly became sole leader, and ! u the Levant to describe the excitement produced 
lie plans and movements of Scipio by this agent : It is really happiness wlueli ,s 
*rgv and skill. But at length Carthage 1 l ,r ? ,lucctl ’‘- v the hashish ; and by this I imply an 


part 

schaftcn, he was, after a tedious trial, confined for i 
five months m the fortress of Ilohenasperg. In | 
1S29, after having been Prirat-docatl for a year, lie | j 
was made extraordinary professor of philosophy in 
Leipsic, where his lectures on Dogmatics and the 
life of Christ proved especially attractive. lie was, 
indeed, the lirst critical biographer of Christ who 
decidedly rose above the old rationalistic conception 
of Him as merely an excellent moral teacher, his 
Lrhin Jem (1S29, 5tc AulL lSGo), which appeared six 
years before Strauss’s, having proposed as its aim 
to shew ‘liow Jesus of Nazareth, according to divine 
destination, by the free act of His own spirit, 
and by tlic opportunities of llis time, became the 
Saviour of the world,’ Vindicating equally the 
rights of the individual religious consciousness, and 
2G0 


who is successful at play, or the ambitious man 
who is intoxicated with success. ’ (H. 54.) 

One nf the first appreciable effects of the drug, 
the gradual weakening of the power of con- 
trolling and directing the thoughts. Then comes 
the stage already described; and accompanying, 
and in part following it, there are obserred errors 
of sense, false convictions, and the predominance 
of one or more extravagant ideas. These ideas 
and convictions are generally not altogether of an 
imaginary character, but are suggested by external 
impressions which are erroneously interpreted by 
the perceptive faculties. Finally, if tho dose is 
sufficiently powerful, there is a complete withdrawal 
of the mind from external things. 

HASLAE HOSPITAL. See GosronT. 




HASLINGDEN— HASTINGS. 
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I HA'SLIN GDEN, a small manufacturing and 
market-town of England, in tlie county of Lanca- 
shire, is situated in a mountainous district, on and 
around an eminence 18 miles east-south-east of 
Preston. It has a town-liall and mechanics’ insti- 
tute, buildings of recent erection, and a parochial 
chapel, a handsome edifice, the front of which is 
300 years old. There are also chapels and meeting- 
houses for Baptists, Methodists, Independents, and 
Pritnitive Methodists. Cotton and woollen manu- 
factures are extensively carried on. In the vicinity 
are coal-mines and stone-quarries. Pop. in 1871, 
7 COS. 

HASP and STAPLE, in Scotch Law, the ancient 
form of entering an heir in a burgage subject, i. e., 
property situated in a burgh. The heir was made 
to take hold of the hasp and staple of the door, as 
a symbol of possession, and then enter and bolt 
himself in. This form is no longer necessary. 

HASSAN-BEN-SABAH, the ‘ Old Man of the 
Mountain’ of European story, was founder of the 
sect of tile Assassins (q. v.), likewise denominated 
Hassanis or Ismanilians. 

HA'SSELT, a town of Belgium, capital of the 
province of Limbourg, is situated near the centre 
of the province, on the left bank of the Dcmer, 
17 miles west-north-west of Maastricht. It is well 
built, is surrounded by walls, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in distilling, and in the manufacture 
of linen fabrics, lace, and tobacco. Pop. (1870) 10,500. 

HASTINAPURA is the name of the aucient 
capital of the Kurus (see Kune), frequently 
mentioned in the Mali(lbh(lrata. The Vishnu- 
Pmflna relates that it was founded by Hastin, 
washed away by the Ganges— under the reign of 
Nichalcra, who, in consequence of this event, had to 
remove the seat of his government to Kaus’dmbi 
—and at a later period it was undermined by 
Balarlma. It was situated on the Ganges, and 
is placed by Lassen, in his map to the Indische 
AUcrlhumskunde, about 7S° long, and 2S’ 50' lat. 

HASTINGS, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, market-town, and famous watering-place 
of England, in the county of Sussex, is picturesquely 
situated on the shore, and surrounded on all sides 
except the south, which is open to the sea, by high 
clilFs. It is distant about 35 miles east of Chichester, 
and 74 miles south-east of London by rail. It con- 
sisted formerly of only two streets, intersected 
by a small stream called the Bourne ; but is now' a 
considerable town, many new streets and terraces 
having been erected within the present century. 
Stretching westward along the sea-front of the 
town is the Marine Parade, a spacious terrace, 
which, joined and continued westward by the 
Grand Parade of St Leonards-on-Sea, forms one of 
the finest sea- walks in the kingdom. Formerly an 
insignificant village, situated a mile west of H., St 
Leonards is now the Belgravia of that town, is 
united with it by lines of handsome houses, and 
included with it in the population returns. The 
chief point 'of interest in H. is the ruin of an 
ancient castle, standing on the summit of the West 
Cliff, and supposed to have been erected previous 
to the Norman invasion. Fishing is the chief occu- 
pation— about ICO boats are employed. Owing to 
the want of a harbour, the boats have to be pulled 
up on the beach by moans of a rope and windlass 
worked by horse-power. H. is a great resort of 
pulmonary invalids during the cold season of winter 
and spring ; and in summer has facilities for bathing, 
though probably loss desirable as a residence at 
this season than many other towns on the southern 
coast. 


H. in the beginning of the 10th c. was of sufficient 
importance to have a mint. Here, as is well known, 
the Conqueror landed in 106G, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity are'traces of a camp, said to be tbat 
occupied by tbo Normans on the night previous 
to their march against the Saxons. See Battle. 
Under the Confessor, H. became a member of tlie 
Cinque Ports, after wbieli it long continued in great 
repute for its ship-building. It has returned two 
members to the imperial parliament since the 
reign of Edward III. Pop. (1871) of parliamentary 
borough, 33,337- 

HASTINGS, according to the French chroniclers, 
the name of a viking or sea-rover of the 9th century. 
It is uncertain whether he was born in Norway, 
Denmark, or Franco, most probably in the second of 
these conntiu-s Tlie story of his devastations is 
something appalling. From his youth on to a gray 
old age his whole delight appears to have been 
in pillage, rapine, and bloodshed. The shores and 
cities of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy are 
said to have been repeatedly wasted and burned 
by him and his savage comrades. As the Scandi- 
navian sagas, however, speak of several Hastiugs, 
the Danish historian Suhm considers that the 
French chroniclers — who wrote at a much later 
period — have gathered up the confused fear-begotten 
traditions of the south-west of Europe, relating to 
all the pirates of this name, and applied them to a 
single personage, who has thus become in their hands 
rather a type of tlie ferocious Norse viking, than a 
historical individual. 

HASTINGS SAND, the lower division of the 
Wealden beds, forming a portion of the Lower 
Cretaceous period. It consists of a considerable 
thickness (1000 feet) of sand, ealciferous grit, clay, 
and shale ; and differs very little from the Weald 
Clay, the upper division of the series, except in 
bcin" a little more arenaceous. Tlie strata have 
bcen° deposited in shallow fresh water. The sand 
often exhibits fine specimens of ripple-marks, and 
the clay which separates the sand-beds sometimes 
contains cracks tbat have been produced by the 
drying of tlie lied on exposure. The strata are 
highly fossiliferous. There qre numerous saurian 
reptiles, including the huge iguanodon and the Hying 
pterodaetyle. The remains of several chclonians 
also occur. The fish belong chiefly to the ganoid 
or placoid orders, the most remarkable being the 
lepidotus, whose conical palate teeth and thick 
square enamelled scales are very frequent. The 
shells belong to genera which inhabit fresh avater, 
such as l’aludina, Cyelas, and Umo. 

HASTINGS, Warren, governor-general of 
India, born December C, 1732, was descended from 
an ancient family long settled at Daylesford, in 
Worcestershire. He was early left an orphan ; but 
when only seven years old, lie resolved to recover 
the manor and estate, which had passed out of the 
possession of Ins family. 11c was sent to West- 
minster School, and promised to be one of the first 
scholars of Ins age, when, at 17, he was sent out 
to India as a water in the East India Company's 
service. Having realised a moderate fortune, he, 
in 1704, returned to England. In 1709, he again 
visited India, on his appointment as member of the 
council at Madras, and in 1772 was promoted to 
be president of the Supreme Council of Bengal. A 
year later, parliament enacted that the chief of the 
presidency of Bengal should he styled governor- 
general of India, and that H. should he the first 
governor-general. The finances of his government 
were in a disordered state, yet the demands of 
tlie East India Company for money were incessant 
His first step was to wrest certain rich provinces 
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HASTINGS— HAT. 

from the Great Mogul, and to sell them to Sujah 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Onde. Thellohillas resented 
the transfer to a cruel master, and II., for a 
money consideration, infamously lent the nabob the 
services of the Company’s arm}' for their sub- 
jugation. The great Brahman, Nuncomar, was 
put to death by his influence, in order to strike 
terror into the native population. He exacted vast 
sums from Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of Benares, and 
finally confiscated all his possessions. He formed 
a treaty with Asaph-ul-Doavlali, the son of Sujah 
Doavlah, under aa'hicli the mother and grandmother 
of the nabob, knoavn as the begums or princesses 
of Oude, avcre to be stripped of their domains and 
treasures for the benefit of tho Company. Theso 
aa-ere the chief blemishes of his Indian administra- 
tion ; but against these are undoubtedly to be set 
off great public services. He avas constantly tram- 
melled by orders from home, and frequently borne 
down by an able and factious majority in council ; 
yet he preserved the British empire in India from 
a formidable combination of foreign and domestic 
enemies. He acted avith vigour avlicn the avar avith 
Prance broke out ; he broke the poaver of Hyder 
Ali ; he organised a system by aa'liich justice avas 
dispensed, the revenue collected, and peace main- 
tained. He encouraged Asiatic learning. When 
he left India in the spring of 1785, that great 
empiro avas tranquil. A treaty had been concluded 
with Tippoo Sahib, son and successor of Hyder, and 
the Carnatic had been evacuated by the armies of 
Mysore. On his arrival in England, lie aa-.as received 
aa-itli distinction by George Ilf. and the court. _ Tho 
directors aeknoavlcdged his services by a unanimous 
a'oto of thanks. The Whig opposition aa-ere, how- 
ca'er, loud and vehement against him, and succeeded 
in carrying in the Leaver House a motion for his 
impeachment at the bar of the House of Lords. 
The trial began in Westminster Hall, February 
12, 17SS, the managers of the impeachment being 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, and Mr Charles 
(afterwards Earl) Grey. Burke opened the pro- 
ceedings in a speech which aa-as extended oi-or four 
sittings; Mr Fox and hlr Grey urged the cliargo 
respecting Cheyte Sing ; and Mr Sheridan aa-as 
intrusted avitli the conduct of the article relating 
to the princesses of Oiule. The interest taken by 
the public in the impeachment began to decline 
after theso great displays of rhetoric. The trial, 
notwithstanding, languished for upwards of seven 
years. On the l-lfith day (April 23, 1795), it ter- 
minated in the acquittal of Hastings. Out of 400 
peers, only 29 voted. The last 24 years of his lifo 
avcre passed at Daylcsford, avliere, in the pursuits 
of literature, and the occupations of a country 
gentleman, the evening of his ea'cntful, stormy, and 
checkered career was serenely passed. He died 
August 22, ISIS, iu his SGtli year, and was buried 
behind the chancel of the parish church of Daylcs- 
ford. Few students of English literature requiro 
to be reminded of the eloquence with which tho 
story of his life and his memorable impeachment 
has been told by Lord Macaulay. 

HAT, a well-known species of head-covering, 
which has asstuned various shapes and characters. 
What we understand by a hat is a fabric of Felt 
(q. v.), or a silk material used ns a substitute for 
felt. Hats are only a variety of tlic btill more 
ancient cap and bonnet, and were at first made of 
velvet, silk, and other rich materials. Formed of 
felt, and assuming a certain firmness of fabric, hats 
began to be manufactured in England about 1510, 
and we hear of them superseding caps, or softer 
headgear, in the reign of Elizabeth. The felting of 
caps is, however, said to have been long known 
anterior to this period ; and there is a tradition that 
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a knowledge of felted caps or hats had been intro- 
duced by the Crusaders. Wool was the material 
first employed in forming felt-hats ; but in time, 
as trade with America was developed, the fur of 
the Beaver (q. v.), as finer and softer, came into 
use ; lienee, the term beaver was long synonymous 
with hat. For about three centuries, line beaver- 
hats, dyed black, and prepared with much skill, 
formed the head-covering of the higher classes in 
Great Britain ; the middle and humbler classes, 
still continuing, for a length of time, to use the less 
expensive caps and bonnets according to the fashions 
of their ancestors. See Bonnet. 

The growing scarcity of beaver-fur led to attempts 
to substitute a cloth formed of silk plush, drawn 
over a pasteboard frame, about 1810. These were 
not very successful ; and hats of wool or beaver-felt 
were common until about 1840. The high cost of 
beaver at length forced on the improvement of 
silk-hats, and now the beaver is almost entirely 
superseded ; while the fabrication of silk-hats has 
been carried to great perfection not only in Eng- 
land, but in continental countries and the United 
States. The silk-hat consists of a body and rim, 
usually made of two or three layers of cotton cloth 
saturated with varnishes, to give the fabric stiff- 
ness, and make it waterproof. These are moulded 
on wooden blocks according to the fashion of the 
day; and when the desired shape is produced, 
the whole is carefully furnished over with lac and 
dammar varnish, and, before dry, the fine silk plush 
is applied with great nicety, so as to prevent tho 
seams being perceived ; it is then trimmed with 
silk braid on the edge of the brim, and a silken band 
round the junction of tho body with the brim ; and 
tho lining of leather and thin silk being put in, it 
is complete. Lightness, gloss, and durability are 
the primo qualities of the silk-hat ; and in these 
respects the hats of New-York manufacture deserve 
a high commendation. Very excellent hats aro 
made in London, Paris, and Edinburgh ; but they 
are heavier than those of America. 

As suggested by the whims of Fashion (q. v.), hats 
have undergone a wide variety of changes of shape. 
The raising of the top part in which the head is 
inserted, and the widening or diminishing of tho 
brims, have constituted the chief differences. Some- 
times the top has been high and narrow, sometimes 
high and widened; and ns regards the brim, it 
has sometimes been so broad as to be looped up. 
Political and religious differences have been marked 
by the form of liat. The Puritan of the reign of 
Charles I. adopted the steeple hat (fig. 3), high and 
narrow with a broad brim, and devoid of ornament, 
ns the badge of liis party. The Cavalier, during the 
same era, wore a lower and broader crown, with a 
feather stuck on one side (fig. 4). And a still 
lower-crowned hat, with a profusion of feathers, 
became the fashion in the reign of Charles H. Tho 
Quaker hat, low in the crown, with a broad brim, 
and quite plain, dates from the origin of the sect at 
tho middle of the 17th century. A growing extrava- 
gance in breadth of brim, led to the device of looping 
up the back and sides, and so was fashioned tho 
cocked-hat (fig. 1), which was worn by gentlemen 
throughout the lStli century. But in this cocked- 
hat era there were exceptions to the fashion. 
Beaux, by way of singularity, wore low-crowned 
hats with brims (fig. 2), and such must be considered 
the precursors of the present round-liat, which 
finally superseded every variety of eocked-liat at 
the beginning of tho 19tli ceutury. The writer of 
this can recollect of only three persons wearing 
cocked-liats as ordinary attire as late as 1S10. 
Wliilo cocked-hats ceased to be used by common 
soldiers at the reform of military costume 



HAT MONEY— HATCHMENT, 


con'<-qucnt on the mar with the French Republic, 
officers in the army continued till a later period 
to wear that species of flattened cocked-hat known 



3, liat copied from a print of the year 1786; 2, larpo round 

1] it worn in the rear 1786, from Kayfs Etchings (Edinburgh) ; 

2, bat from a print dated 1615 ; 4, hat copied from Hollar’s 

full-length portrait of ‘ Robert Eevereux, Earle of Essex, his 

Excellency Lord Generali of the Army.’ 

as the chapeau bras — that is, the hat which, by 
being flattened up, could be carried conveniently 
under the arm. This kind of hat was disused by 
regimental officers about 1S12 ; hut with slight 
variation in shape, it is still continued by field- 
officers in European armies. 

Light, handy, and, in effect, adding height to the 
stature, the common round-liat is easily damaged, 
and quite unsuitable for rough wear in travelling 
or when in the country. These inconveniences, as is 
well known, have led to the introduction of a variety 
of undress hats, black and gray, and some of them 
of felt almost as soft as cloth. Such are the Wide- 
awakes, the Tom-arid- Jerries, and an innumerable 
tribe of hats worn by sportsmen, tourists, and youths 
generally. With these exceptions, the round-hat, 
with slight changes of form from time to time 
as suggested by fashion, continues to be the hat 
proper, worn by all when in ceremonial dress. The 
only professional hat in England is that of clergymen 
of the established church. It is a round-hat of fine 
beaver, with a broad brim, which is looped up at 
Bides and back, so as to form a kind of shovel. 
This is ordinarily lcnown as the shovel-hat. During 
the 18th o., it was not unusual for the gentlemen 
to wear gold-lace bands and edgings on their hats. 
This, like some other fantastic decorations of attire, 
is now resigned to footmen and other domestic 
servants in livery, whose hats and other garments 
present a fair specimen of the dress of our foppish 
ancestors. w. a 

HAT MONEY, a small duty or primage paid to 
the master of a ship for his care and trouble over 
and above the freight. The right to it is regulated 
entirely by custom of particular ports. The name 
is probably derived from the payment being origin- 
ally gratuitous, and given to the master on going 
round with the hat at the end of a prosperous 
voyage. 

HATCH, HATCHWAY. Hatches are square 
or oblong openings in the deck of a ship, forming 
the communications between one deck and another. 
The fore-hatchway is usually close abaft the fore- 
mast, the aftcr-hatehway between the main and 
mizen masts, and the main-hatchway immediately 
before the main-mast. This last is ordinarily the 
largest, and through it goods are hoisted to and 
from the hold. In merchant vessels, and especially 
barges, ' there are frequently other hatchways, 


according to the nature of the cargo ; indeed, in 
some craft, the whole deck consists of hatchways. 
When used for purposes of communication, a com- 
panion-ladder is placed from each hatchway to the 
deck below. These ladders are, however, generally 
limited to the fore and after hatches. As he emerges 
through the latter, in ascending to the upper deck, 
every officer and sailor touches his hat in token of 
‘salute to the quarter-deck.’ When 'not so used, 
the hatchway is covered by a wooden grating which 
admits air and sufficient light to those below, whilo 
it protects men operating above from accident. 
During stormy or wet weather, these gratings are 
covered with tarpaulings, securely fastened, and the 
ship becomes water-tight. After an action by board- 
ing, the conquered crew are often battened down in 
the lower decks, and then made prisoners as they 
are allowed to ascend through the hatchway one by 
one. 

HA'TCHIE, a river which rises in the north- 
east part of Mississippi, United States, America, 
and empties into the Mississippi River, near Ran- 
dolph, about 25 miles above Memphis, Tennessee. 
It runs through a fertile cotton region, and is navi- 
gable by small steam-boats about 100 miles from 
its mouth. 

HA'TCHMENT, or ACHIEVEMENT, the 
funeral escutcheon placed in front of the house of 
the deceased, or elsewhere, setting forth his rank 
and circumstances. It is in the form of a lozenge, 
and in its centre arc depicted the arms of the 
deceased, single 6r quartered. 

The achievement of a bachelor represents his arms 
in a shield complete, i. e., accompanied with helmet, 
crest, mantling, motto, and any other external orna- 
ments to which he may be entitled, on a black ground. 

In the achievement of an unmarried lady, her arms 
are placed in a lozenge on a black ground, but with- 
out external heraldic ornaments except in the case 
of a peeress, when her supporters, robe of estate, 
and coronet are added. 

The achievement of a husband whoso wife sur- 
vives, impales his arms with his wife’s in a shield 
with the external ornaments to which he is entitled, 
the ground of the hatchment being, under his side of 
the shield, black, and under his wife’s, wlutc. If the 



wife be an heiress, her arms are not impaled, but 
carried in an escutcheon of pretence. The external 
ornaments are appended, except the insignia of any 
order of knighthood having a circle or collar, with 
which heralds do not consider it proper for a knight 
to encircle his wife’s arms. On this account the 
achievement of a knight has two shields placed side 
by side, one containing the husband’s arms only, 
encircled by the collar, ribbon, &c., of the order, 
the other containing those of husband and wife : 
the ground is divided perpendicularly in the middle 
of the second shield, and painted black and white, 
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When the wife is a peeress in her own right, there 
fire also two shields — the dexter containing the 
arms of the husband, with the lady’s arms on an 
escutcheon of pretence unsigned with her coronet ; 
the sinister lozenge-shaped with the lady’s alone, 
and each accompanied with its proper external 
decorations. The ground is divided lilaek and 
white in the middle of the dexter escutcheon. 

The arms of a wife whose husband survives arc 
impaled with her husband’s arms in a shield, or, 
in the case of an heiress, borne on an escutcheon 
of pretence. There is no helmet, crest, or mantling, 
but a peeress is entitled to her robe of estate. The 
ground under the dexter side of the shield is white, 
and under the sinister black. 

The achievement of a widower differs from that 
of a husband, in the ground being entirely blade. 

The achievement of a widow differs from that of 
a wife, both in having the ground entirely black, 
and in the form of the escutcheon, which (except 
in the case of an escutcheon of pretence) is lozenge- 
shaped. The anus are encircled by a silver cordon 
or cordeliire, the symbol of widowhood. 

On the decease of the last of a family, a death’s 
head surmounts the shield in place of a crest. 

The achievement of a reigning king or queen, 
whether married or not, represuits the royal arms 
complete on a ground entirely black. That of an 
archbishop or bi-diop has the insignia of his see 
impaled with his paternal anils, the whole sur- 
mounted by a mitre, and the ground is per pale 
ar. and sa. The dean of a cathedral or collegiate 
church and a king at anus, aho unpale the anus of 
office with their latnily arms. In the achievement 
of the wife of a pul.de, there are two shields — the 
first containing the impaled arms of the see and 
the bishop, surmounted by a mitre ; and the second, 
the family arms of the bishop with those of his 
wife. The ground is all white, except that part 
which is under the arms of the wife. 

The funeral escutcheon of Scotland, France, and 
Germany, differs considerably from that in use in 
England; it indicates not meiely the deceased’s 
right to a coat of arms, but bis gentility of descent. 
The hatchment is much larger, consisting of a 
lozenge above six feet square ; and the anus of the 
deceased, which occupy the centre, are surrounded 
by those of the eight or sixteen families from whom 
he derived his descent, the paternal quarterings on 
the right side, and the maternal on the left. The 
deceased is not entitled to an achievement unless 
all these families had a right to hear arms. On 
the four corners are deaths’ heads and the initials 
and title of the deceased, the black interstices are 
powdered with tears. 

IIA'TFIKLP, a small market town of England, 
.ill the county of Hertford, is situated on the slope 
of a hill, 7 miles south-west of the town of Hert- 
ford. It consists of one considerable street, crossed 
by a smaller one; its trade is unimportant. The 
lalace was once the property of the bishops of 
Jly, but, together with the manor, was seized by 
Henry Till., and was afterwaids successively tile 
residence, before their accession, of Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth. Ilatlield House, built by 
Sir Robert Cecil, is a noble structure, and n fine 
specimen of Elizabethan architecture. The parish 
church is an old and interesting edifice of the IStli 
century. Pop. (1S71) of parish, 30DS. 

HATRA’S, a town of Hindustan in the North- 
west Provinces, 33 miles to the north of Agra, in 
lat. 27° 3G' N., and long. 7 S' 0' E. II. contains 
(1871) 23,722 inhabitants, and has a considerable 
trade, more particularly in the cotton of the neigh- 
bourhood. As a place of some strength, it was at 
:ci 


one time prominent in the wars of the Doab ; but 
on faffing, in 1817, into the possession of the British, 
it was immediately dismantled. 

HA'TTERAS, Cafe. See Cafe IIatteuas. 

HATTI SHERIF, sometimes called Haiti 
Humavuk — L c., exalted writing, the name given 
by tbe Turks to every rescript of the sultan. The 
hatti slierifs are composed in the Turkish language, 
and written in the Arabian court-hand Divani. 
Above the text, as a token of the authenticity of 
the rescript, stands the intricate flourish -or mark 
of the sultan, usually in black, hut sometimes in red 
or gold. This flourish is called Tugra or Rishftni 
Shcrff — i. e., exalted sign; and the functionary who 
superscribes it is called Rischflndsehi, or tlio signer. 
Tiic hatti sherif is irrevocable. That of Gnlhana, 
promulgated by Abdul Mcdjid, November 3, 1839 
(renewed February IS, 1S5G), which guarantees 
life and property to all subjects of the empire 
without distinction of creeds, has in modern times 
obtained the widest celebrity. 

IIATTO, the name of two archbishops of the 
see of Mainz, who have a somewhat conspicuous 
place in the history of Germany. The first of 
these was chosen Archbishop of Mainz in 891, 
and died in 913. — The second archbishop of that 
name was a monk of the monastery of Fulda, 
and succeeded the celebrated Rabauus Maurus, 
well known in tbe history of the eucharistic con- 
troversies, as abbot of the monastery of St Boni- 
face gbont the year 942. In the second expedition 
of the emperor Otlio I. into Italy, in 901, H. 
was sent as his ambassador from Pavia to Rome ; 
and after his return, on the death of Archbishop 
William, he was raised to the sec of Mainz, nnd 
continued one of the chief directors of the imperial 
counsels. Of his after-life, and of his personal char- 
acter, tlio most opposite accounts have been given. 
By some lie is represented as a zealous reformer, 
and an upright and successful administrator; by 
others, as a selfish and hardhearted oppressor; anil 
the strange legend of his being devoured by rats, 
which Southey has perpetuated in his well-known 
ballad of Bishop Hallo, is represented as an evidence 
of the estimate which was popularly formed regard- 
ing him. It is by no means improbable, however, 
that this legend is of n much later date, and that 
its real origin is to bo traced to the equivocal 
designation of the tower on the Rhine, Mallsethurm, 
near Bingen, which has been selected as the scene 
of the occurrence. MaUsetlmrm may, by a very 
slight modification, mean either Jin l Tower or Toll 
Town-, and the latter name would naturally arise 
from the use to which the tower continued even 
clown to a late period to he devoted. The date at 
which the Mallsethurm was built is unknown, and 
it is far from certain that it is not much later than 
the time of Hatto. It was stormed by tlio Swedes 
in 1G35. A rclibishop II. died in 9G9 or 970. 

HATE FELD, a small town of Austria, in the 
Tcmeser Banat, is situated 24 miles west of 
Temcsvar, on tlio railway between that town and 
Pcsth. Tlio breeding of horses is hero extensively 
carried on, nnd there is a large trade in corn. Pop. 
in 1SG9, 79S1. 

IIAU'BERK, a twisted coat of mail, sometimes 
extending only as high ns the neck, hut more 
generally continued so as to form a coif, leaving 
only the face of the knight who liorc it exposed. 
In earlj' times, the sleeve of the hauberk sometimes 
terminated at the elbow, lint in the 13th and 14th 
centuries it came down to the wrist, and very 
generally descended over the hand in the form of 
a glove, either one-fingered or divided. In the 14th c.. 
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to the captain of tie sixth regiment of horse at 
Nuremberg. _ Being conducted to this officer and 
interrogated, it soon became evident that ho could 
speak very little, and was almost totally ignorant. 
To all questions he replied, ‘ Von Regensburg ’ (from 
Regensburg), or ‘Ich woais nit’ (I don’t know). 
On the other hand, he wrote his name in firm 
legible characters on a sheet of paper, but with- 
out adding the place of his birth, or anything else, 
though requested to do so. H. was then, to judge 
from his appearance, 16 or 17 years old. Though 
short and broad shouldered, his figure wa3 perfectly 
well-proportioned. His skin was very white; his 
limbs delicately formed, the hands and feet small 
and beautiful, the latter, however, shewing no marks 
of his having ever worn shoes. With the exception 
of dry bread and water, he shewed a violent dislike 
to all kinds of meat and drink. His language was 
confined to a few words or sentences in the old 
Bavarian dialect. He shewed entire ignorance of 
the most ordinary objects, and great indifference to 
the conveniences and necessaries of life. Among 
his scanty articles of clothing was a handkerchief 
marked It. H. ; he had likewise about him some 
■written Catholic prayers. In the letter which he 
carried, dated, ‘ From the confines of Bavaria, place 
unknown, 1828,’ the writer stated himself to be a 
poor day-labourer, the father of ten children, and 
said that the boy had been deposited before his door 
by his mother, a person unknown to the writer. 
He stated further, that he had brought up the boy 
secretly, without allowing him to leave the house, 
bnt had instructed him in reading, writing, and the 
doctrines of Christianity; adding that it was the 
boy’s wish to become a horse-soldier. The letter 
enclosed a line, apparently from the mother, stating 
that she, a poor girl, had given birth to the boy on 
the 30th April 1812 ; that liis name was ICaspar; and 
that his father, who had formerly served in tho 
sixth regiment, was dead. H. was treated by the 
magistrates of Nuremberg ns a destitute boy, and 
became the object of general sympathy. Binder, a 
burgomaster, exerted himself, in particular, to throw 
some light on the obscurity in which the origin of 
the young man was involved. In the course of 
many conversations until him, it came out that H., 
from Ins childhood, had worn only a shirt and 
trousers ; that he had lived in a dark place under- 
ground, where he was unable to stretch himself out 
at full length ; that he had been fed upon bread and 
water by a man who did not shew himself, but who 
cleaned and dressed him, and provided him with 
food and drink while he was in a state of natural or 
artificial sleep. His sole occupation was playing 
with two wooden horses. For some time before he 
was conveyed to Nuremberg, the man had come 
oftener to his dungeon, and had taught him to write 
by guiding his hand, and to lift his feet and walk. 
This narrative gave rise to various suppositions and 
rumours. H. was, according to some, the natural 
son of a priest, or of a young lady of high rank; 
while others believed him to he of princely origin, or 
the victim of some dark plot respecting an inherit- 
ance. Some incredulous persons believed the whole 
affair to be an imposition. On the 18th July 182S, 
H. was handed over to the care of Professor Daumer. 
The history of Ids education is remarkable in a 
pedagogic point of view, as his original desire for 
knowledge, his extraordinary memory, and acute 
understanding decreased in proportion as the sphere 
of his knowledge extended. His progress was, on 
the whole, small. On the 17th October 1829, he 
was found bleeding from a slight wound on the 
brow’, which he said had been inflicted by a man 
with a black head. All efforts made to discover the 
peasant-boy, and had with him a letter addressed ] perpetrator were ineffectual. The incident excited 
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the hauberk was worn under plate-armour. See 
HABEItGEON. 

HAU'BERT, an old term in feudal law, to 
denote the tenure of ward and relief. 

HAUCH, Hans Cabstek, one of the host Danish 
poets of the 19th century, was born at Frederik- 
shald, in Norway, in 1791; graduated at the 
university of Christiania in 1821 ; and after havin^ 
travelled through Germany, Italy, aud France at 
the cost of the government, with a view of 
prosecuting the study of natural history, came to 
Copenhagen in 1827, and was appointed professor 
of physics at the Royal Academy of Soroc, in 
Denmark. This post H. exchanged in 1846 for the 
chair of Northern Literature in the university of 
Kiel, hut ou the breaking out of the Schleswig- 
Holstein revolution, two years afterwards, he was 
compelled to return to Copenhagen, where the 
dowager-queen, Maria Sophia, offered him an 
asylum at the palace of Frederiksborg, where lie 
resided for several years ; aud on the death of his 
friend Oelilensclilliger, in 1850, he succeeded him iu 
the chair of aesthetics at the university of Copenhagen. 
H.’s earliest attempts at dramatic composition — 
Contrasterne and Rosaura — which appeared in 1816 
— 1817, attracted very little attention, hut his 
tragedies of Tiberius og Sajazet, Gregory VII., and 
Don Juan (1829) at once established his reputa- 
tion, which he fully maintained by his subsequent 
dramas of Dari den Femten’s Dud (The Death of 
Charles V.), Maslrichts Belejring (The Siege of 
Maestricht), Svend Grathc (1841), and Harsh Slip 
(1850), in which he exhibits great powers of indi- 
vidualising character, and portraying the local 
colouring of the scenes w’hicli he describes. Many 
of liis pieces were translated by himself into 
German, and were represented with success at the 
principal theatres of Germany and Sweden. H.’s 
dramatic epic, Ilamadryaden, which belongs to the 
ultra romantic school, has met with less favour 
among his own countrymen than in Germany, 
where it elicited the commendatory notice of Ticck, 
Schubert, aud other critics of note ; hut his Lyriske 
Digle, 1842 (Lyrical Poems), some of which are 
extremely beautiful, enjoy an undisputed popularity 
in Denmark As a writer of tales and romances, 
H. shewed considerable diversity of talent ; tho 
principal are— Ait Polsh Familia (A Polish Family), 
Slottet ved Ilhincn (Tho Castle on the Rhine), and 
Guldmayern (The Goldsmith, 1S36 — 1845), Saga om 
T/iorwahl Vidfeesle (1849), Hordtsche Mythologie, 
iVaklemar Seier (1862), &c. His Robert Fulton (1S53) 
is regarded' as the most perfect of his works. H. 
was a voluminous contributor to current Danish 
and German literature, aud in liis own country his 
name is associated with a sharp literary contest, in 
which he took an active and 
not always a very dignified 
part against his couutryman 
and brother-poet, J. L. Hei- 
berg. He died at Rome in 1S72. 

HAURIANT, a term in 
Heraldry applied to a fish 
placed upright as if to refresh 
itself by sucking air, as in 
the example. Gules, three 
lucies (the ancient name 
of pikes) hauriant in fess 
argent, the arms of a family 
of the name of Lucy in Hertfordshire. 

HAUSER, Kasbar, the foundling of Nuremberg, 
was found by a citizen of that town in the market- 
place, between four and five o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 26th May 1828. He was dressed like a 
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a great sensation ; H. was conveyed to the house of 
one of the magistrates, and constantly guarded hy 
two soldiers. Among the many strangers who came 
to see H. was Lord Stanhope, who became interested 
in him, and sent him, for the sahe of hi3 education, 
to Anspack. Here ho mas employed in an office of 
the court of appeal, but l>y no means distinguished 
himself for industry, and was gradually forgotten 
till his death again excited attention. A stranger, 
under the pretext of bringing him a message from 
Lord Stanhope, and informing him of the circum- 
stances of his birth, invited H. to meet him in the 
palace garden at three o’clock in tho afternoon of 
tho l‘lth December 1 S.t.t, and stabbed him in tho 
left side. IT. had suflicicnt strength left to return 
home and relate the circumstances of his assassin- 
ation, but died on the 17tli December 1833. Com- 
pare Dattmcr, Mittheilungcn urhrr Kasper Hauser 
(2 vols. Nuromb. 1832) ; Feuerbach, Kasper Hauser 
Pcispicl Bines Vcrbrcchens am Srclcnlcbcn (Ansbach, 
1S32); Allgcmcinc Zcitung, Juno f!, 1S75. 

IIATJ'TBOIS, or O'BOE, a wind instrument of the 
1 reed’ genus. On account of its piercing sound, it 
mas much used in military bands, m the middle of 
the 17th c., for playing the melody, and from it the 
whole band used in Germany to be 
called Oboists n. The hantbois, at an 
early date, took its place as one 
of the is-vntt.il instruments of the 
orclu stra. It is made of wood, 
generally of box, ebony, cocoa, or 
rosewood, and is constructed in three 
pieces, or joints, forming a continuous 
tapering tube, about 21 inches long, 
the bore of which is narrow at the 
small end, and widens into a bell- 
shaped opening, 1 1 inch in diameter, 
at tho mouth, in the upper and 
middle piece there are holes, by 
stopping or opening which with the 
linger-, the player forms the notes of 
the natural scale, the intermediate 
semitones being formed by the keys. 
The reed is fixed upon the end of a 
small brass tube which tits, socket- 
wise, into the small end of the upper 
piece. The sound of tho liantbois 
is rich ; and from its great power in 
swelling or diminishing the sound, 
it is capable of every variety of 
expression. Originally, the hantbois 
had but two keys, but others have 
from time to tune been added, till 
the number is now usually fifteen, 
and sometimes more. Its ordinary 
scale is that of C natural, but by 
means of the keys it can be played in every key 
with facility. Its range of available notes is from 
B to G in alt. Triebcrt of Pans is now the 
most celebrated maker. 

Ifautbois is also the name given by organ-builders 
to a reed stop of eight feet tone, which is made of 
metal, similar in shape to the real liautliois, and 
intended to imitate it in its sound. Its reed is made 
of thin brass. In all English organs it is an indis- 
pensable stop in the swell, where it is most effective. 
It is only a treble stop, of which the bass is the 
ba-soon. In continental organs it is found of 
various scales, and when very fine, is called the Oboe 
tVamour. 

HAUTE GAKOXXE, &c. See Gauonni:, 
IIauti:, &c. 

TIAUY, Ituxfi Just, a celebrated French miner- 
alogist, was bom at St Just, in Picardy, 2Sth 
February 17-13, studied for the church, and took 
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priest’s orders. His attention was turned at a 
comparatively carljr period of Iris life to botany, 
but it was not until ho was 38 years of age that, 
in consequence of accidentally hearing Daubenton 
lecture on tho subjett in tho Jardin des Plantes, 
ho commenced the study of mineralogy. Linnrous 
had already shewn that the regular form of 
crystals is due to the action of forces which obey 
definite laws, and Pome do Lisle had ascertained 
that tho angles are constant in different crystals of 
the same variety ; hut the true laws of crystallisa- 
tion remained unknown until H. was led to their 
discovery hy a fortunate accident. See his memoirs 
on crystallography and mineralogy, amounting to 
about 100, published between 1782 and 1821. (For 
their titles and dates, see PoggcndorfFs JBiog. 
Liter. Handworlcrbucb, pp. 1038 — 10-10.) His most 
important works are his Traitl dc Mincralogic 
(Paris, 1801, 4 vols. with atlas), of which a second 
edition appeared in 1S22 — 1S23; Traitc Etcmcntairc 
dc Physique (Paris, 180-1, 2 vols.),’ of which a third 
edition appeared in 1S21; Traitc des Caractircs 
Physiques d> s Pierres Pride uses, 1S17 ; and Traitc 
dc Crystallographic, in 2 vols., with a volume of 
plates, in 1S22. He was also a contributor to 
the Encyclopedic MClhodiquc, and tho Hictionnaira 
d'JIist. Hat. H.’s narrow escape during the revolu- 
tion has been already noticed in the memoir of 
Oooffroy Saint-Hilairo (q. v.). In 1703, he was 
appointed on the Commission of Weights and 
Measures ; in 170-1, conservator of the Cabinet dcs 
Mine:; in 1705, teacher of physics at the Xorrual 
SJ.tool ; and finally, in 1S02, he was appointed 
professor of mineralogy in the Museum of Xatural 
History and in the Faculty of Sciences. He was 
an Honorary Canon of XOtrc-Damc, and is, in con- 
sequence, generally known as the Abbe naliy. 
Ho died in 1S22, leaving no wealth beyond the col- 
lection on which he had based his great discoveries, 
and which is now preserved in the Jardin des Plantes. 

IIAVA'XA, or, in English, the harbour, by far 
the most important city in the West Indies, is tho 
capital of Cuba (q.v.) It stands on the N. shore of 
the island, in lat. 23° S' X., and long. S2° 23 W. Pop. 
(1871) 10fi,lS-l, according to official return, but really 
at least 2011,000. The climate is tropical, and almost 
uniform. In summer, the average maximum tem- 
perature is S7° F. ; in winter, 83“ F. The haven is 
.me ol the noblest in tho world, and its compara- 
tively narrow entrance is secured hy six forts. IT. 
engrosses nearly the whole of the foreign trade of 
the colony, excepting, perhaps, the illicit impor- 
tation of Africans, which requires more secluded 
localities ; and it is connected by railroads and tele- 
graph with places in the interior and on the south 
coast In 1S73, 2191 vessels of 921,032 tons entered 
the port. Trade and industry have, however, been 
greatly checked by tho insurrection which began in 
ISGS and still continues. Most of the mercantile 
nations have establishments here. II. is famous for 
its cigars (221,705 cigars, besides 13,3S7,G52 lbs. of 
tobacco were exported in 1873), and it has also manu- 
factures of chocolate, woollen fabrics, and straw-hats. 
Sugar is the chief export. II. is a bishop’s see, and 
the seat of government ; and, in addition to a hand- 
some display of religious and political establishments, 
has a university, a 'botanic garden, several theatres, 
and one of the most magnificent opera-houses in 
existence. Tho streets are in general narrow, but 
the promenade of Isabel Scgwidc, running through 
tho centre of the city, is very fine ; it has a broad 
carriage-way, with shaded walks and several foun- 
tains, of which latter there are about 50 in the city. 

HA'YEL, a river of the north of Germany, and a 
considerable tributary of tho Elbe, has its origiu 
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in a small lake a mile west o£ the town of New 
Strelitz, in Mecklenburg. It flows southward from 
its source to Potsdam, and thence west and north- 
west to its junction with the Elbe, opposite the town 
of Werben. Its entire length is 21S miles, and it is 
navigable to Furstenberg, a town within SO miles of 
its source. The H., which throughout a consider- 
able part of its course serves as the connecting link 
to a long chain of lakes, is of great importance to the 
internal trade of Prussia. Of its affluents, the 
Spree, which is longer than the H., is the only one 
worthy of mention. 

HAVELOCK, JLvjor.-GrrcEr.AL Sit. Hexrt, 
K.C.B., was bom April 5, 1795, at Bishop-wear- 
mouth, in Durham, where his father was a merchant 
and ship-builder. He entered the army a month 
or two after the battle of Waterloo, went to 
India in 1S23, and honourably distinguished him- 
self in' the Afghan and Sikh wars. In 1S5G, ho 
commanded a division of the army that invaded 
Persia. While absent in that country, news 
arrived of the Indian mutiny, and he hastened to 
Calcutta. He was directed to organise a small 
movable column at Allahabad, and to push on to 
the relief of the British at Cawnporc and Lucknow. 
He made a forced march to Futtelipfir, where, at 
the head of 2000 men, he engaged and broke the 
rebels. He continued his march upon Cawnporc, 
and twice defeated the enemy — first at Aeng, and 
then at the bridge over the Paudu Nuddi, fT miles 
from Cawnporc. The consequence of the latter 
■victory was the massacre of all the European 
women and children in the hands of Nana Sahib. 
H. had another battle to fight at Ahinva, where 
the rebels were strong!}" entrenched. He turned 
their left, and the 7Stli Highlanders carried the 
village in a splendid charge. He now entered Cawn- 
orCand gazed with his men upon the mutilated 
odies of the unhappy ladies and children. The 
sight steeled their hearts, and the avenging column 
quitted Cawnporc to advance upon Lucknow. H. 
crossed tiro Ganges, and repulsed the rebels at 
Unao, and afterwards on the same day at Busserut 
Gunge. After fighting eight battles with the 
rebels, in all which he was victorious, his little 
army found itself so thinned by fatigue and sick- 
ness, that it was obliged to retire upon Cawnpore. 
Early in , September, General Outram arrived with 
reinforcements, and H. again advanced to the relief 
of Lucknow ; Outram, with chivalrous generosity, 
refusing to take the command out of his hands. 
The relieving force, which mustered 2500 men and 
17 guns, routed the enemy at Mungulwar. It 
next engaged them at the Alum Bagh, an isolated 
building, about three miles from the Bcsidency of 
Lucknow. H. and Iris column, with desperato 
bravery, fought their way through streets of houses, 
each forming a separate fortress, until they gained 
the Jlesidcncy, to the indescribable joy of the 
beleaguered garrison. The victorious army were 
now in turn besieged, but hold their own until 
November, when Sir ' Colin Campbell (now Lord 
Clyde) forced his way to their rescue. After the 
relief of Lucknow, H. was attacked by dysentery, 
and died November 22, 1857. Before his death, 
news arrived of his elevation to the distinction of 
IC.C.B. Other honours were in store for him, but 
they came too late. He was made major-general ; 
appointed to the colonelcy of the 3d Foot; anil 
received a baronetcy, with a proposed pension of 
£1000 a year. The rank and the pension were given 
to his widow, daughter of Dr Marshman, an eminent 
minister among the Baptists. A new patent of 
baronetcy was issued in favour of the eldest son, 
H. having died the day before the patent was scaled. 
A metropolitan statue, raised by public subscription, 


has been erected to his memory in Trafalgar Square. 
H. was a strictly religious man and a severe dis- 
ciplinarian, somewhat after the type of the grave 
and gallant Puritans who fought and conquered 
under Cromwell. ‘For more than forty years,’ he 
said to Sir James Outram in his last moments, ‘I 
have bo ruled my life, that when death came, I 
might face it without fear.’ His death, at the 
moment when the rebellion had been crushed, 
excited the deepest sympathy and regret, not only 
in the army of India, but also among the public 
at home. 

HAVENS. See Harbour. 

HAVER, a term used in Scotch Law to denote 
the person in whose custody a document is. It 
often happens that in the course of a litigation it is 
essential for the court to see, or for one party to 
rely, on a document in the hands of a third party. 
In order to get at the haver or holder, letters of 
incident diligenco arc issued, which have the effect 
of compelling him to produce and exhibit tho 
document, or state on oath why he refuses to do so. 
The term is not used in England, the same party 
being merely summoned as a witness by being told 
in his subpcaia that he must bring the document 
with him ; or, if there is no trial, he may be examined 
by commission or under interrogatories. 

HAVERFORDWEST (Welsh, Ilvifordd), a 
parliamentary and municipal borough, seaport, and 
market-town of Wales, capital of the county of 
Pembroke, and a county of itself, occupies a highly 
picturesque situation on tho sides and at the foot 
of several steep hills on the West Cleddau River, 
S miles north-east of Milford, and about 270 miles 
west-north-west of London. It is well built, but 
irregular, and is surrounded by several picturesque 
walks. Wien the Flemings settled in tho district in 
tho reign of Henry I., H. was one of their principal 
stations. The castle, the keep of which is now used 
as the county jail, was erected by Gilbert de Clare, 
first Earl of Pembroke, in the 14th century. Tho 
nave of St Mary’s Church — one of the finest in 
South Wales — is remarkable for the beauty of its 
roof-carving, and for its skilful construction and 
rich ornamentation. In conjunction with the 
boroughs of Fishguard, Narberth, and St David’s, 
H. returns a member to parliament. The trade of 
the town is inconsiderable. Pop. (1S71) CG22. 

HA'VERHILL, a city in Massachusetts, United 
States, at tho head of navigation of the Mcrrimac 
River, on its north bank, 12 miles from its mouth, 
and 32 miles north of Boston. It is a pretty town, 
connected by two bridges with Bradford, and the 
scat of an active manufacturing industry in boots 
and shoes (in which S00U persons are engaged), 
iron, woollens, hats and caps, railway carriages, 
coaches, soap and candles, tinware, leather. In the 
colonial times, it was a frontier town, and suffered 
much from the Indians. Pop. in 1S70, 13,092. 

HAVERS, Clottok, M.D., an eminent anatomist 
and physician, who, after studying at Cambridge 
and Utrecht, where he graduated, settled in London 
in 1GS7. His Oslcologia Nova, or Some N T cw Obser- 
vations of the Bones and the Paris belonging to them 
(Svo, Loud. 1G91), was long a standard work, and 
his name is indelibly recorded in tho annals of 
anatomy ns the discoverer of the Haversian canals 
in bone. He edited The Anatomy of Jtfan and 
Ifoman, from Spaclicr and Bemmelin (folio, Lopd. 
1691), and was a contributor to the Philosophical 
Transactions, Tho exact date of his death is not 
known. 

HAVERSACK, a bag of strong coarse linen, in 
which, on a march, each soldier carries his own 
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bread and provisions. It is borne on the left side 
by a strap passing over the right shoulder, and is 
only used in the iield and in cantonments. 

HAVE'ESIAN CANALS. See Bone. 

HA'VERSTRAW, a town in New York, United 
States, America, situated on the west bank of the 
Hudson Itiver, 37 miles north of New York City. 
Stony Point, famous in the history of the American 
Revolution, lies in this township. Steam-boats and 
sloops carry on an active trade with New York, 
and there are several foundries and manufactures. 
Pop. of township in 1S70, G412. 

HAYI'LDAR, the highest rank of non-commis- 
sioned officer among native troops in India and 
Ceylon. In the Hong- hong Gun Lascars (a corps 
now disbanded), the havildar received 1/t. 3(7. per 
diem ; but in India, his pay is somewhat less. 

HAVRE, Le (a contraction of the original name, 
Li: Havre hi; Notre Dame nr Grace), the second 
town in the department of Scinc-Inforicure, France, 
and, next to Marseille, the chief commercial empo- 
rium of that country, is situated on the north side 
of the estuary of the Seine, m lat. 49° 29' 1C N., 
long. 0° G' 37" E., and 103 miles north-west of Paris, 
reckoning in a straight line. H, has direct com- 
munication with Great Britain, Holland, Hamburg, 
Portugal, Mexico, Brazil, United .States, India, Ac. 
It is the port of Paris, with winch it is connected 
by a railway 134 miles long, and the continuation 
of this line to Straslmrg allords such facility of com- 
munication with Germany, that the greater part of 
the trade of that count ly with America is carried on 
through Havie. For foreign trade, H. is the Liver- 
pool of France ; it receives annually from GOO, 000 
to GOO, 000 bales of cotton, nearly three-fourths of 
the whole quantity imported ; it also ships most of 
flic exports to America, and, generally speaking, 
possesses about one-lifth of the whole trade of 
the country. The sum-total of its imports and 
exports exceeds 1,300,000,000 francs (£52,000,000). 
The imports consist of cotton (51S.490 bales in 1S71), 
spices, coflce, tea, sugar, timber, coal (from England), 
Ac.; and the exports, of French manufactured goods, 
of wine, brandy, oil, jewelleiy, provisions, Ac. Ill 
1S70, S45S vessels, of 2,310,398 tons, entered, and 
0707 vessels, of 1,380.152 tons, cleared the port. 
About 000 vessels belong to llavie. J[. also pos- 
sesses manufactories of piper, sulphuric acul, to- 
bacco, cotton goods, starch, lace, oil, machinery, 
ropes, salt, Ac., also sugar-refineries ; the annual 
value of tlio manufactures being estimated at 
£2,000,000. Its harbour is one of the most accessible 
in France, and is entered by a narrow channel 
formed by two long jetties stretching from cast to 
west, and which, owing to the current, requires 
little dredging. This channel leads to the araitl- 
port (outer harbour), w here the various passenger- 
steamers lie, and within this avant-port are capa- 
cious wet docks, capable of accommodating 500 
ships. The largest of these is L’Eure, which con- 
tains 700,000 square feet. Among the dry docks, 
one recently completed, 515 feet long and 112 
broad, is a stupendous uoik, and obviates the 
necessity for sending large steamers for repairs to 
Southampton. A new basin has been constructed 
in the plain of the Leure, measuring about 53 
acres. H. was, till lately, surrounded by ramparts 
and lofty walls ; but these were demolished, to admit 
of the extension of the town, which has now absorbed 
the neighbouring communes of Ingouvillc and Gra- 
villc rileure, and numbers (1872) S1,7S5 inhabit- 
ants. Among the jmblic buildings may be noticed 
the churches of Notre Dame and St Francis, tho 
new City Hall (built in tho style of the Tuilerics), 
the tower of Francis I., Exchange, Mansion-house, 
2C8 


Arsenal, barracks, and a number of elegant 'villas 
which clothe the slopes of Ingouville. The principal 
institutions are a Royal School of Navigation, a 
School of Applied Geometry, and a library contain- 
ing 20,000 volumes. The greater part of the town 
is modem. H. was founded in 1509 by Louis XII., 
on the site of a fishing village, and was intended as 
a harbour of refuge for the French navy. It was 
greatly extended and improved by his successor, 
Francis I., and from his time rapidly rose in import- 
ance, especially as the rival harbour of Harfleur was 
being gradually silted up with sand. The names 
of Richelieu, Colbert, Vauban, Napoleon, Ac., are 
connected with the improvements and additions 
made to the original harbour. It was bombarded 
by the British in 1G94, 1759, 1794, and 1795. _ Under 
Louis XIV., it became the entrepot and chief seat 
of operations of the French East India and the 
Senegal and Guinea Companies. It is celebrated 
as the birthplace of Mademoiselle Scudery, Ber- 
nardin St Pierre (author of Paul and Virginia), and 
Casimir Delavigne. The statues of the last two 
are placed in front of the library facing the harbour. 

HAWAII. See Sand wren Islands. 

HA'WASA, or, more properly, Aussa, formerly 
an important, but now a decayed town of Eastern 
Africa, capital of the country of Adal (q. v.), is 
situated on the llawasli, in lat. 11° 30' N., and long. 
41° 45' E. It is still the seat of some tiaffic, a 
perpetual fair or market being held here, at which 
salt, bine calico cloth, and the produce of the soil, 
a said to be the chief articles of sale. About 
1 1., however, little has yet been ascertained. Pop. 
estimated at between 5000 and G000. 

HA'WASII, a considerable river of Abyssinia, has 
its origin near the south-western border of tho Slioa 
territory, in lat. about 90° X., and long, about 3S° E. 
It (lows in a general north-east direction, forming 
throughout three-fourths of its course the southern 
and eastern boundary of Slioa, and separating that 
country from the districts inhabited by the Gallas 
tribes. It then Hows through the territories of 
the Mudaito tribes, and falls into Lake Aussa, in 
lat. 11° 35' N., aud long. 41° 50' E. The name of the 
country of Abyssinia (called Habesli by the Arabs) 
probably originated in that of the river. 

HAWFINCH (Coccothraustcs vulgar!*), a bird of 
the Grosbeak (q. v.) genus, and the lincli family 
( I'ringillida ). It is considerably larger than the 
chaffinch ; the adult male has the crown and back 
chestnut brown, the neck and rump gray, the wines 
partly black, the larger wing-coverts white. The H. 
is a very shy bird, avoiding man, and therefore 
often unobserved in districts where it is by no 
means rare. It is gregarious. It lives chiefly in 
forests, builds its nest on the highest branches of 
trees, and feeds very much on beechmast and the 
kernels of the haw, plum, cherry, Ac. It is not 
uncommon in some parts of England, but is rare in 
Scotland. It is widely diffused over Europe and 
the temperate parts of Asia. 

IIA'WICK, a burgh of barony, and a consider- 
able manufacturing town in the south of Scotland, 
in the county of Roxburgh, is situated at the con- 
fluence of tho Tcviot and the Slitrig, 10 miles 
south-west of Jedburgh, and 53 miles south-east of 
Edinburgh by railway. Some of the churches and 
bank-offices are elegant modern buildings ; many 
elegant mansions and line villas have sprung up 
within recent years ; and several new streets are 
models of neatness. The town contains several 
relics of antiquity worthy of mention. Among 
these are the Tower Inn, part of which was 
an ancient fortress, and tho residence of 
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the barons of Dramlanrig, the superiors of the change lias been made by recent legislation in 
town: and the Moat, a circular mound, supposed regard to this class. Those pedlars exercising 
to have been used in remote times both as the their calling entirely on foot have been separately 
. t n f the neieh- dealt with from hawkers who employ one or more 

bnirin- f chiefs, b and‘as d the seat of the administer- beasts of burden in their business. The foot pedlars 
turn o? justice. H. carries on the manufacture of are placed under the surveillance of the police, 
Tweeds (q v.) oh an extensive scale, and has long and are exempt from excise duty. Since January 1 
hecn° known as a principal seat of the hosiery 1872, any person whatever who can satisfy the chief 
manufacture in Scotland. The Tweed-trade has officer of police of the police district in which lie 
nreatly increased in importance of late years, resides, that he is of good character, is above seven- 
mid besides the manufacturers, resident wholesale teen years of age, and has resided during the pre- 
merchants are largely engaged in it. The stocking vious month m the district, will receive, on due 
manufacture was commenced in 17S0. Plahls, application a certificate vahd for a jw, on payment 
shawls blankets, and leather are also manufactured of five shillings. Such certificate entitles the holder 
in the town. About 30(1 power and 100 hand looms to exercise his calling in the particular police district 
are cmnloved. The exchange is a large and hand- only; but should lie desire to extend Ins traffic to 
Some building erected in 1SG5, in which year the for- another police district, he can, by satisfying the 
merlv defective water-supply was made excellent chief officer of that district of his good character, 
hv the introduction of the Allan, a mountain burn, receive an indorsation on his certificate, rendering 
•which loins the Teviot 5 miles above the town. The it valid for that particular district also, on payment 
ancient municipal constitution of the bmgb, founded of sixpence. The police have power at any time 
oil a charter granted by James Douglas of Drum- to open and search the packs, &c. of any certifi- 
lanri” and confirmed by Queen Mary, was reformed cated pedlar, with a view to prevent dishonesty and 
hv special act of parliament in 1SG1. The corpora- smuggling, &c., for which they have much oppor- 
tion now consists of fifteen councillors, elected by tnnity. They have an appeal to the local Justice of 
£ l householders. The council elect a provost and Peace and other courts against oppression by the 
four bailies from their number, as in royal burghs, police. 

H. now forms one of the three Border burghs. Hawkers or pedlars who use beasts of burden are 
which ton-ether return a member to parliament in a different category. Any person may become 
pop. (1S71) 11,353. such by merely taking out an annual or half-yearly 

, - ■ * ,.„i, license from the excise, and there is no limit of the 

HAM X ZA, a large and important * locality, the license beiDg valid all over the kingdom. 

i V FTw 48“ P SO miles South west These hcenses are at the rate of £4 per annum for 

Jat. .tt lo K arnl lo . S •» . . each beast of burden used in the trade. He is in 

of the Cltj , i .* i e * a, tin ease entitled to sell spirits, hut he may sell tea 


W rth’S Hfitlzl The ihhabitautsM the touiTcan calls for it, is liable to severe penalties. Commer- 
now obtain water only hy dfyging wchs m the old aholelhm in'ffit or^rkets 

bed of the nver. Pop. esamated at 12 000 «* established, do not require either licenses or 

HAWK, a term often applied to almost all the cer ^fi ca tcs, though it must be sometimes difficult 
Folconida, except the largest eagles, but also used m ( | e f lnc whether a seller comes within the category 
a more restricted sense to designate a section of the of a pe ji ar or hawker (34 and 35 Viet. c. 9G ; 20 
family, reckoned among the v/jwble birds of prey, aud 30 y lct c 

having the wings so short as not to extend to the rcagon w w the state imposes this tax on 

extremity of the tail, and the hill short and curving hawkers is, that they have great advantages over 
from the hasc. In many of their characters and reoru ] ar shopkeepers, as they pay no rent, and often 
habits, however, they make a very near approach to ] n £ er f ere with the natural course of dealing at shops, 
the true falcons. The species are numerous, are AfitrirpcnTinv *, pIvm- of Smith Wales 

swart «s ssaftras 

genera arc the Goshawk fa. v.) and Sparrow liawk noo miles, the dividing ridge 


(q. v.) of Britain. 

The ILuvk frequently occurs as a charge in 


course does not exceed 50 miles, the dividing ridge 
of mountains being here very near to the coast. 


Tlcmldn' and may he Pitt Town, Wilberforcc, and Windsor are situated 

Idled iesied and var- on its Punks, and it is navigable from the sea to 

relied ^ Th'e hawk's f our miles above the last-mentioned place. The H., 

bell itself used as a evcn i Q l» nd °f floods, is remarkable for its 

scnar-ite charge is inundations. In 1808, the water rose 80 feet; and 
separate cnarge, is . on .. . f . 


\\ / I A >, / separate oliarge, is . , , 

\VXV / \te J attached to the leg in 1844, it rose 20 feet in a few hours. 

\'j/ ''x" / of the bird by jesses HAWKINS, Sir. John, an English navigator, 

\/ \S or thongs of leather. ), on! a t Plymouth about 1520. Ho has the 

Lure. Bell. Varvels are rings i n f am0 ns distinction of being the first Englishman 

attached to the end of trafficked in slaves. His ‘commercial’ career 

the jesses. The hawk's lure, also a heraldic charge, en a e d in 156S, after which wo find him more 
consists of two wings joined with a lino, to the cud honourably employed. He was appointed treasurer 
of which is attached a ring. The line is sometimes 0 f the navy in 1573, knighted for Ins services against 
noised or knotted. the Spanish Armada in 15S8, and for the rest of his 

HAWKERS, or PEDLARS, or PETTY CHAP- life was engaged in making havoc of the Spanish 
MEM, persons who go from town to town, or door West Indian trade. In IjJj, along with his kins- 
to door, selling goods, waves, or merchandise, or man. Brake, he commanded an expedition directed 
exercising their skill in handicraft. - A considerable against the Spanish settlements in that part of the 
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world, but died, November 21, in the same year. 
H. founded a hospital at Chatham for the relief of 
disabled and sick sailors. 

HAWK-MOTH, a name sometimes used to com- 
prise all the lepidopterous insects of the section 
Crepuscularia, the Linmean genus Sphinx. They 
have a spine or stiff bristle on the anterior edge of 
each of the hind-wings, and these being received in 
corresponding hooks on the under-side of the fore- 
wings, attach them together. Their wings are 
generally covered noth a looser down than those 
of butterflies. The body is rather large and thick. 
Notwithstanding the name Cre}mscularia, signifying 
that their period of activity is that of twilight, and 
which is truly characteristic of the greater number, 
many of them may be seen darting from flower to 
flower even at mid-day, or hovering over flowers, 
from wjiich they suck tbe honey by their long pro- 
boscis. They make a loud humming noise with 
their wings, and are insects of very rapid and power- 
ful flight. Their caterpillars have always 1C feet. 
A peculiar position which the caterpillars often 
assume has led to the name Sphinx, because of a 
fancied resemblance to the sculptured monster of 
Egypt. Their chrysalids are cylindrical, free from 
points and angular prominences, blunt-headed, with 
a conical abdomen, and are sometimes enclosed in 
cocoons, sometimes concealed in the earth. — The 
name Hawk -moth is sometimes limited to a division 
of the Crepuscularia, of which the genus Sphinx, as 
now restricted, is the type, and of which the Death’s 
Head Moth (q. v.) is an example Their caterpillars 
are smooth and elongated. The name Hawk- 
moth appears to be derived from the hovering 
motions of these insects, resembling those of hawks 
looking for prey.— Many hawk-moths are natives 
of Britain ; they are more abundant in warmer 
climates. Some of the species have a wide geogra- 
phical range. 

HAWKSBEE, or HAUKSBEE, Francis, a 
natural philosopher of considerable eminence, was 
bom in the latter half of the 17th c., and died about 
1730. He was admitted a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1705, and was appointed to the office 
of curator of experiments to the Society, and in 
1723 he was elected assistant-secretary. He contri- 
buted 43 memoirs to the Philosophical Transactions, 
chiefly on chemistry and electricity. Of his experi- 
ments in the latter department, Dr Thomson, the 
historian of the Royal Society, observes, that ‘ they 
constitute the beginning of the science, and by 
drawing the attention of philosophers to that 
particular subject, were doubtless of considerable 
sendee in promoting electrical investigations.’ 
All these memoirs appeared between the years 
1704 and 1713. His chief independent work 
was published in 1709, and was entitled, Physico- 
Mechanical Expenmenls on various Subjects ; touch- 
ing Light and Electricity producible on the Attrition 
of Bodies. He is perhaps best known for his 
improvement of the earlier air-pumps of Boyle, 
Papin, and Hooke (a subject fully discussed in 
"Wilson’s Peligio Chemici, pp. 215 — 218), and for 
being the first who used glass in the electrical 
machine. 

HATOWEED ( Sieracium ), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Compositcc, sub-order Cichoraccoe. 
The species are annual, or more generally perennial 
plants, some with leafless scapes, one-flowered or 
many-flowered, and some with leafy stems ; the 
leaves, stems, and involucres in many species being 
hairy. They are very numerous, natives of the 
temperate and colder regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, particularly abounding in Europe. A num- 
ber are natives of Britain, and some of them are 
270 


very common plants. The flowers are generally 
yellow, but the Orange Hawkweed [H. aurantiacum ), 
a native of the south of Europe, and doubtful native 



Orange Hawkweed [Ricracium, aurantiacum). 

of Britain, is often cultivated in gardens for its rich 
orange flowers. It is a perennial, about two feet 
high. 

HAWSE, the situation of the cables in front of 
a ship’s bow, when she is moored with two anchors 
out forward — one on the starboard, the other on 
the port bow. The term is also used to denote any 
small distance ahead of a ship, or between her bow 
and the anchors at which she rides ; as, for instance, 



when it is said of another vessel ‘ she sailed athwart 
our hawse,’ or ‘ she anchors in our hawse.’ "When 
the two cables pass directly to their anchors, with- 
out crossing or chafing at the hawse-holes by which 
they enter the ship, the vessel is said to have a 
1 clean hawse.’ 

HAWSER. See RorE. 

HAWTHORN ( Cratcegus oxyacantha ; see 
Cramgcs), a shrub or small tree, a native of 
Europe, Siberia, and the north of, Africa, common 
in Britain, and much planted both for hedges and 
for ornament. It varies in height from six or eight 
to twenty or twenty-five feet. It has roundish 
obovate 3 — 5-lobed deciduous leaves, and corymbs, 
generally of white, rose-coloured, or sometimes deep 
crimson flowers, succeeded by a small red fruit 
[haws) with yellow pulp, the central stony part 
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, I :!:s ■ .1 Y'-rv Hr”' 1 prrqiortion to the pidp. The America, as a man poerc'-ing a true p". li - : phii, i 
! frfit ft mains on tin- tri o aft'T the h-av*-» have combining fine feeling with a channin ; r tjle| 
j fa'! n, and afford* v.-mt'-r-fond to bird*. Tli-re are and displaying a dc-'p knowledge of human' nature 
many varieties of IL, and curiously monel:, rmno accompanied by genuine humour. Ifis lil\t\elale 
have only one style, whilst some have f ■' erM. The Homin" (Uo ton, 1S52) may he regarded as a l;ind 
| sr.ri'dy rail'd fii.\r,»n*:rrnT Tiiors— b i«* sup- of autobiography, so far as it goes, being found'd 
I p'i • 1 to hav" oriL'insi-'l at Ola-* >• bury .\1 bey — is . on par ages in his own life. In ISA - ?, lie received 
I r* roar!. aide for its early lion ring, v him oft. n takes | the apjiointmcnt of consul at Liverpool, from his 
i jl.av in tli“ middle of vast’ r, "dnl t the common friend 1'rerident 1’ierce, who had been a fellow, 
j kind is not in flower till May n- dnv. Tii ■ winter stud' nt of his, and aiho'e life lie had avritt'-n {Life 
■ tlov.iri of the fJl.a-tonhnry aaari ty are, liowiv.- r.f rrnuUm Vo re-, Boston, 1832). He re-ided in 
:.ot gi nerally fo'lowi d l»y fruit, and a second il iv.'T- Livcrjwol discharging the duties of his office for 
< in ;• lt< n takes plaee in th" «ame y.ar. The- common four y, ar. , and afterwards went to Italy to recruit 


I H. i . oftm popularly callid May, from th" I'no'n of 
[ its flowering m Englanl. It i« -aho called It’/iiv. 
j V o.-n, in ronl’v.'li' linction to t'le Sloe or Blackthorn, 
i Tli" we of the Jf. for hedges is alrno-t universal in 
I Britain. It is aho rometimes employed as a stork 
I on which to graft apples and other Pomncrrr. It 
I attains a great age, and in its more advanced 
i rtagi', is a treo of slow growth, although, when 
a filing, it shoots up rapidly. Thu wood is very’ 
hard, "close-grained, and takes a fine polish, hut is 
apt to warp. A fermented liquor, which is very 
intoxicating, is made from the fruit in many part3 
of France. 

The II. is particularly valuable as a hedge-plant, 
in consequence of its strong and plentiful spines, its 
long life, and its ready adaptation to very various 
roil. 1 . For this purpose, it is propagated by seed ; 
the haws are laid in a heap to rot, "with a mixture 
of sand or fine mould, and in a year or sixteen 
months after, the seeds are sown in ground carefully 
prepared by digging and manuring with well rotted 
manure. The seed-drills are about sixteen inches 
apart. The young plants are kept clear of weeds, 
and the earth about them occasionally stirred with 
the lme. They often grow to the height of a foot or 
two feet in the first Benson. They are commonly 
once transplanted before their final planting to form 
hedges. .See Ilr.DGC. IL hedges bear trimming 
very well, and the natural disposition of the plant 
to spread out above, can he counteracted, so as to 
make the hedge as it ought to be, widest at bottom; 
but unless tlie soil is very' favourable, some of tho 
plants are apt to die, and form gap?, which it is by 
no means easy- to fill up with fresh plants. — Young 
II. plants are ialled quick* or quicksets, because used 
to make living [quid:) fences. 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel, an American 
author of distinction, was born at Salem in tho 
state of Massachusetts, on July -I, ISO 1. He was 
educated at Bowdoin College, and after graduating 
there, lie obtained a post in the Custom-house at Bos- 
ton, which he soon, however, throw up, and betook 
liim«elf to literary' work for a subsistence. He wrote 
a number of stories for tho journals, which he after- 
wards collected in 1S37, and published under tlie 
title of Ticicc-tohl Tabs ; a second volume c£ which 
appeared in 1S51. In 1S-13 he took up liis resi- 
dence at tlie charming village of Concord, in a manse 
which had formerly been tho dwelling of Emerson, 
and which suggested the title of his next work, 
A low* from an Old Manse (Boston, IS-1G). This 
sketch, in which he gives some interesting recollec- 
tions of his boyhood, first made his name known in 
Europe. In 1842 he published The Liberty Tree; 
and in ISIS, The Journal of an African Cruiser. 
After a three years’ residence at Concord, ho again 
accepted a situation in the Custom-house nt Boston, 
and r, moved to that town. This, however, did not 
stop his literary work The Scarlet Letter appeared 
in ISol and was received with universal approba- 
tion, as was likewiso The House of the Seven 
Gab!-*, published in tho same year; and their 
author was at once recognised, both in Europe and 


hi-- in- j sired In alth , a journey which furnished him 
with material for his fantastic romance. Transforma- 
tion (London. 1SC0), which is regarded by mmc a 3 
the best of his works. After his return to America 
he published Our Old Home (1803), a sketch of 
England and the English. Ho died suddenly at 
Plymouth m Massachusetts, May' 19, ISC J. After 
ins death appeared S( juinims, a ltomancc of Immor- 
tality; American A" dtc- Looks ; linyluh Mote- Boobs; 
aud French and Italian Xote-Bools (1S72). 

HAY (Ger. heu, Dutch, hoy ; probably’ from tho 
root of Ger. hauen, Eug. hew, to cut), the stems and 
leaves of grasses or other plants dried for Fodder 
(q. v.) of cattle. Tliroughout the grazing and dairy 
districts of England, and especially in the vicinity 
of large towns, tho hay-harvest is as important ns 
tlie com-liarvcst, and a large breadth of old pasture 
is annually cut. In Scotland, however, little of this 
old natural gras3 is converted into hay’, and the 
crop consists mainly’ of clover and rye-gra's. This 
requires less turning and labour than tho closer 
succulent natural grass, and with twice turning, and 
a week or ten d.ay'6’ drying, will generally he fit for 
tho rick, into which the English fanner at onco 
places it. In Scotland, the weather is seldom suffi- 
ciently fine to fit the hay, within a moderate time, 
for a largo rick, and the practice is to pnt it, after a 
few days, in rods, containing one or two hundred- 
weight, and thence, after another week, into what 
are technically called tramp-ricks, containing from 
ono to two tons. From these it is transferred at 
any convenient time to the rick-yard. This prac- 
tice, although almost universal in the north, is 
attended with lo*s of time and labour, and, more- 
over, bleaches an l dries up tho hay, giving it the 
appearance of straw, and preventing that gentle 
heating which English farmers desire both in their 
clover and grass hay'. 

Tho management of tlie natural grasses of which 
most English hay consists is somewhat different, 
and the process is seen in perfection in Middle- 
sex and various of the counties about London. 
The great matter — too generally overlooked in 
Scotland — is to preserve the colour and flavour 
of tho grass ; and this can only be done by keeping 
it constantly turned, and haring it rapidly dried, 
if possible, without the deteriorating washing of 
repeated rains. Artificial drying best attains this 
end, but is of course impracticable on the large 
scale. In the best style of English hay-making, 
tho grass, after being cut with the scy'thc or 
machine, and as soon as tho dew is off, is shaken 
and spread out by means of forks or of a t'ddinq- 
’■xicliinc drawn by a horse. It is not allowed to lie 
long exposed to the sun, but beforo evening, is 
drawn together by rakes into wind-roics, which, if 
there is any prospect of rain, are made up into small 
heaps or cocks, it is again spread out next morning, 
or on the return of favourable weather ; and when 
tho operations are expedited by wind and sun, the 
hay will be ready for the rick by the second or j 
third day. There is, however, much difference in I- 
thc time during which the hay requires to lie out; • 
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the bulk of tbe crop and the qualitj' of the land 
must be especially considered. When the grasses 
are cut, as they should be when in bloom, and 
before their seed ripens and their stems get tough 
and hard, they contain the largest amount of mois- 
ture, and recpiire careful making, but produce then 
the most nutritive and palatable hay. As soon as it 
is thoroughly dry, it should be put at once into the 
stack or rick, and well trodden down. A certain 
amount of heating improves the flavour, and renders 
the hay more palatable to every sort of stock. 
When, as is sometimes the case, it is imperfectly 
made, or picked up too soon, it gets overheated, and 
becomes dark brown or black, its nutritive pro- 
perties are diminished ; it is, moreover, apt to dis- 
agree with both horses and cattle, and can only be 
profitably used when mixed with straw and cut 
into chaffi- Hay put together when damp from rain 
or dew does not heat, as when it contains an 
undue amount of natural moisture, but speedily 
moulds. When hay has been weathered and injured 
by repeated rains, it may be rendered more pala- 
table by scattering a little common salt over the 
rick whilst it is being built. Throughout Scotland, 
eight or teu pounds of salt to the ton is very gene- 
rally used alike for the clover and grass hay. In the 
midland and southern districts of England, the best 
hay is generally got up in June ; but in Scotland, 
little is carried until the middle of July. When the 
crop is good, and everything done well, the cost of 
hand and horse labour expended upon the hay 
before it is safely ricked will approach 20s. per ton. 
The crop averages ffom one to two tons per acre. 
Hay that has stood for seed is tougher and less 
nutritive than that cut earlier, for the sugar, gum, 
aud gluten of the matured seed have been abstracted 
from the stems, which are then apt to be little 
better than straw. Eor milch cows, well-made 
English hay is deservedly prized ; but good clover- 
hay is richer in albuminous matters, and better 
adapted for horses and sheep. 

HAYBOTE, in English Law, is an implied right 
or liberty of a tenant to take thorns and other wood 
off the lands he occupies, to repair the hedges, gates, 
and fences thereof. It also includes wood taken to 
make rakes and forks for gathering hay, whence the 
name is derived. 

HA YD N, Joseph, a German composer, was born 
at the village of Rohrau, on the confines of Hungary 
and Austria, 31st March 1732. He was the son of 
a poor wheelwright ; and manifesting great musical 
talent, he was received, at the age of eight, into the 
choir of the cathedral of St Stephen’s, at Vienna. 
Here he remained till his lGth year, acquiring a 
practical rather than a theoretical knowledge of his 
art, by singing the music of the best Italian and 
German religious composers. In that year, how- 
ever, his voice broke, and he lost his place as a 
chorister. He now gave lessons in Vienna, played 
in the orchestra, occupied himself with composition, 
and in this maimer earned a maintenance. At the 
same time, ho studied with extreme care the first 
six sonatas of Emanuel Bach, which had accident- 
ally fallen into his hands. His position, however, 
continued very critical, and he was on the verge of 
starvation, when he had the good-fortune to obtain 
as a pupil a little girl, Signora Martinez, who was 
being educated at Vienna under the care of the 
poet Metastasio. H. embraced this opportunity of 
malting liimself acquainted with the Italian lan- 
guage. Subsequently, Metastasio introduced him 
to the celebrated singer Porpora, who employed 
him to accompany him on the piano during his 
singing lessons, and from whom he obtained the 
instruction in composition he so anxiously desired 


and needed. In the latter part of 1750, he com- 
posed his first quartet for stringed instruments, and 
from this period his prospects rapidly brightened. 
In 1759, a certain Count Morzin engaged" him as 
music director and composer, ‘ with a salary of 200 
florins, free lodgings, and table with his secretaries 
and other officials.’ About this time, H. married 
the daughter of a hairdresser, who had been kind 
to him in his days of penury. This marriage 
did not prove a happy one. ‘It is nothing to 
her,’ said H. near the close of his life, ‘whether 
her husband be a cobbler or an artist.’ Her sole 
ambition was to squander H.’s earnings. In 
17G0, Prince Esterhazy placed him at the head 
of his private chapel. For him H. composed his 
beautiful symphonies (a style of composition in 
which he excels all other composers), and the 
greater number of his magnificent quartets. While 
in this situation, his patron conceiving the design 
of dismissing the band, H. composed the famous 
symphony known as Haydn’s Farewell, in which 
one instrument after another becomes mute, and 
each musician, as soon as he has ceased to play, 
puts out his light, rolls up his music, and departs 
with his instrument. It is said that in consequence 
the prince changed his mind, and did not dismiss 
the band. After the death of Prince Esterhazy, 
in 1790, H. accompanied Salomon the violinist to 
England, where, in 1791 — 1792, he produced six 
of his Twelve Grand Symphonies. His reception 
was brilliant in the highest degree. In 1791, 
he made a second engagement with Salomon for 
England, and during this period brought out the 
remaining six symphonies. In England, he first 
obtained that recognition wliich afterwards fell to 
his share in his own country. On his return to 
Austria, he purchased a small house with a garden 
in one of the suburbs of Vienna. Here ho composed 
Iris oratorios, the Creation and the Seasons. The 
former work, the harmonies of which are pervaded 
with the fire of youth, was written in his sixty- 
fifth year, and is considered by many to be equal 
to the finest productions of Handel; the Seasons 
(completed in eleven months) was almost his last 
work. He died at Vienna, 31st May 1809. 

Although H. composed slowly and very carefully, 
his works are exceedingly numerous, comprising 
118 symphonies, 83 quartets, 24 trios, 19 operas, 
5 oratorios, 1G3 pieces for the baritone, 24 concertos 
for different instruments, 15 masses, 10 smaller 
church-pieces, 44 sonatas for the pianoforte, with 
and without accompaniments; 12 German and 
Italian songs, 39 canzonets, 13 hymns in three and 
four parts, the harmony and accompaniment to 3G5 
old Scottish songs, besides a prodigious number of 
divertissements and pieces for various instruments. 
- — Compare Griesingcr, Biographische Hotizen iiber 
Haydn (Leip. 1S10)T ; Vie de Haydn (Paris, 1S17); 
Grosser, Biographische No then iiber Haydn (Hirsclib. 
1826); Pold, Joseph Haydn (Part I. 1S75). 

HA YD ON, Benjamn Robert, an English 
painter, was born at Plymouth, January 25, 178G. 
He exhibited his first picture at the Academy in 
1807, ‘ Joseph and Mary Resting with our Saviour 
after a Day’s Journey on the Road to Egypt,’ which 
found a purchaser in the author of Anastasias. 
It was succeeded by ‘Dentatus.’ H. quarrelled 
with the Academy about the hanging of this 
picture, and his life thereafter was divided between 
painting and controversy. His pictures brought 
him admiration, and his wilful temper procured him 
foes. As years passed on, the admiration cooled, 
while the foes remained virulent as ever. At this 
period, he- had many patrons, and his pictures 
brought large prices ; his ‘ Judgment of Solomon,’ 
for instance, 700 guineas. He made several attempts 
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to be admitted an Associate of tlie Academy, aad 
when lie was refused, be characteristically imputed 
the refusal to the envy and jealousy of the acade- 
micians, and railed against them more bitterly 
than ever. His great work, ‘ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,’ was exhibited by himself in 1S20, but 
did not find a purchaser. Nothing daunted, H. 
painted two other subjects from the passion of 
the Saviour. In 1821, ho married, and two years 
thereafter he produced the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ 
in some respects the most powerful of his works. 
This style of subject — covering enormous canvases 
— not hitting the public taste, he became involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments, and was finally incar- 
cerated in the King’s Bench, from which, after 
a time, he was released through the assistance 
of his friends. While in prison he painted the 
‘Mock Election,’ which George IV. purchased for 
5u0 guineas. Of his succeeding works, ‘Napoleon 
Musing at St Helena’ excited admiration, and was 
frequently reproduced. In 1S3G, he was again 
imprisoned for debt, and was released on a settle- 
ment being effected with his creditors. At tliis 
time he forsook the brush for the platform, and 
his lectures on art in London and the provinces 
brought him fame and money, a circumstance 
which only increased his rage at the Academy- 
and the artistic public. When government deter- 
mined to decorate the new Houses of Parliament 
with pictures, H. considered that the hour of his 
fortune had at last arrived. He engaged in the 
competition, and was unsuccessful. This defeat he 
never entirely recovered. His last works wero 
‘Uriel and Satan,’ ‘Curtius Leaping into the 
Gulf, ’ and some others of a kindred nature. He 
exhibited two of his latest productions in 1S4G 
at the Egyptian Hall, hut the exhibition was 
coldly regarded by the public. This was the drop 
which made the cup overflow. On June 22 of that 
year, he died by his own hand. As a painter, H. 
excited much temporary admiration, hut ho does 
not now rank high. He delighted in classical anil 
sacred subjects, and these modern English taste does 
not seem to affect. See T/tc Life of B. Jl. Ilaydon, 
by Mr Tom Taylor (1852) ; and Jl. Jl. Haydon, 
Correspondence and Table-talk, with a Memoir, by 
his son, E. W. Haydon (2 vols., Lond. 1S7G). 

IIAY'ESINE, or BORATE OF LIME, known 
also as Borocalcite, Hybrororocalcite, Tiza, 
&c., was named after the mineralogist Hayes, and 
remained a minoralogical curiosity until 1S51, when 
a specimen was first exhibited as a commercial 
article in the collection of imports sent to the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park by the town of Liverpool. 
This brought it into notice; and it is now occasion- 
ally imported in very large quantities from the 
ports of Iqitique and Pisagna Bay, in Peru. Owing 
to the absurd love of the Peruvian government for 
monopolies, vast quantities of borate of lime are 
comparatively useless, as that which is received in 
Europe is almost all smuggled out of the country in 
opposition to the government decrees. About 9000 
tons have been exported altogether, and its value in 
this country is about £30 per ton. The borate of 
lime is found in rounded nodules, rarely larger than 
a good-sized orange, imbedded in the soil at cer- 
tain spots of tho Pampas of Tamaragal, and in the 
northern part of tho desert of Atacama. It is 
always associated with the nitrate of soda, which is 
so abundant in that locality. Its chemical compo- 
sition is CaO,B 2 0 3 + GH,0 [Ilayes) ; or boracic acid, 
45-9S; lime, 18-45; water, 35'57 (Bcchi). It is used 
as a source of boracic acid in the manufacture of the 
borate of soda, so extensively employed as a fluxing 
material for glazing pottery ; in glass-making, 
metallic soldering, &c. : the only other known 
22G 


sources being the boracic acid from tbe Tuscan 
springs, and tlie borax and tincal from Tibet See 
Borax. 

HAYNAU, Julius Jakob, Baron von an 
Austrian general, was horn in 178G, entered the 
Austrian service in 1801, and gradually advanced in 
rank, till in 1844 he was appointed field-marshal. 
During the Italian campaigns of 1848—1849, ho 
signalised himself by his ruthless rigour, especially 
at the rapture of Brescia. H. was engaged in the 
siege of Venice, when he was summoned by the 
emperor to Hungary, in May 1849, to take the 
supreme command of the forces in that country. 
Tlie storming of Raab, tho advance southward, tho 
occupation of Szegedin, and the engagements on 
the Theiss, were all the work of Haynau. But 
his atrocious severity towards the defeated Hun- 
garians, and especially his alleged flogging of women 
(a charge denied by H.), excited the hatred and 
detestation of Europe. In 1850, he was dismissed 
from the public service, not for his cruelty, how- 
ever, hut for tho intractability of his disposition. 
In the same year, he was brought into unen- 
viable notoriety on the occasion of his visit to the 
brewery of Messrs Barclay and Perkins during his 
stay in London, when he was assaulted by the 
draymen, and barely escaped with life. For this 
insult the British government declined giving any 
satisfaction. On subsequently visiting Belgium and 
France, lie was received by the populace with strong 
dislike ; hut by the vigilance of the authorities was 
preserved from actual insult. Baron Schonlials, in 
a biography of his friend H. (Grittz, 1853), tries to 
exonerate him from the accusation of being cither 
constitutionally or intentionally cruel, and asserts 
that he only acted in obedience to the orders of his 
masters. H. died at Vienna, Marcli 14, 1853. 

HAYTI, otherwise known as Hispaniola or St 
Domingo is, after Cuba, the largest of the West 
Indian Islands, now divided into the independent 
states of Hayti, and the Dominican Republic (q.v.). 
It is nearly equidistant from Porto Rico on the E., 
and from Cuba and Jamaica on the AV., with the 
Caribbean Sea on tho S., and with the Bahamas and 
the open ocean on the N. II. lies in N. lat. between 
17° 37' and 20°, and in W. long, between GS° 20' and 
74° 2S'. It belongs to the group of the Greater 
Antilles, and, like all the principal members of its 
scries, its greatest length (about 400 miles) is in the 
direction — from W. to E. — of the chain of which it 
forms a part ; its greatest breadth is 1G0 miles. 
Area, including the islands of Tortuga, Gonaivc, &c., 
about 28,000 sq. m., and the pop. about 760,000. 
The country, as tho native name implies, is moun- 
tainous, being traversed longitudinally by a ridge, 
which sends out lateral spurs, terminating in head- 
lands on either coast. The range is of volcanic 
origin — a fact still corroborated by the frequent 
occurrence of terrible earthquakes. Cibao, believed 
to he tho loftiest summit, is said to he about 7000 
feet above the level of the sea. The mountains, 
richly and heavily timbered, are understood to 
be susceptible of cultivation almost to their tops. 
With such a soil well watered, and with a climato 
tempered by the sea-breezes, H., as a whole, is 
perhaps the most fertile spot in tho West Indies; 
while its excellent harbours, more especially those in 
the Bay of Gonaives on tho west, offer considerable 
facilities to foreign trade — hurricanes, however, pre- 
vailing in August and September. The rivers are 
inconsiderable, and useless for navigation. Besides 
several bodies of fresh water, tho salt lake of 
Henriquillo, near the south shore, claims particular 
notice, as indicating by its tidal action some sub- 
terranean communication with tho Caribbean Sea. 
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TJie productions are coffee, logwood, mahogany, 
tobacco, cotton, cocoa, wax, ginger, and sugar ; and 
mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, and iron, though 
not now worked, are found in many places. 

Within little more than an ace after 1402, the 
ahdrigines had keen swept away by the remorseless 
cruelties of the Spaniards. In connection with this 
deplorable result, H., already the scat of the first 
white settlement in America, became ono of the 
earliest fields, in the western hemisphere, of negro 
servitude. Next came the bucancers, during the 
17th c., to avenge the red man’s wrongs ; and ns 
those marauders were chiefly French, the western 
ortion of the island, which was their favourite 
aunt, was, in 1G97, ceded to France by the pence of 
Kyswick, thus presenting the first important break 
in the unity of Spanish America. For nearly 100 
years, the intruders imported vast reinforcements of 
Africans ; while the mulattoes, who wore a natural 
incident of the concomitant licence, rapidly grew, 
both socially and politically, into an intermediate 
caste, being at once uniformly excluded from citizen- 
ship, and generally exempted from bondage. In 
1791, under the influence of the French Revolution, 
the mutual antipathies of the three classes — white, 
black, and mixed — burst forth into what may well 
be characterised as the most vindictive struggle on 
record — a struggle which, before the close of tile 
18th c., led to the extermination of the once domi- 
nant Europeans, and the independence of the coloured 
insurgents. Tims, as the emancipated bondmen 
mostly belonged, at least in form, to the Church of 
Rome, II. now exhibited the only Christian com- 
munity of negro blood on either side of the Atlantic. 
In 1S01, France sent out a powerful armament 
to recover her revolted dependency, treacherously 
seizing and deporting the deliverer’ of his brethren, 
Toussaint I’Ouverture. In ISO.", however, she was 
constrained to relinquish her attempt ; and in ISO f, 
Dessalincs (q. v.), aping the example of Napoleon, 
proclaimed himself Emperor of II. ; thus reviving 
the indigenous name of the island, which liad been 
iu disuse for upwards of 300 years. 

This great change was fatal to the commercial 
prosperity of French IL, decidedly the more valu- 
able section of the island. In its progress, it had 
destroyed capital in every shape ; and in its issue, 
it could not fad to paralyse labour under circum- 
stances where continuous exertion of any kind was 
equally irksome and superfluous. Nor was the 
political experience of the lately servile population 
more satisfactory than its economical condition. 
Sometimes consolidated into one state, and some- 
times divided into two, the country alternated, 
through the instrumentality of oue revolution after 
another, between despotism and anarchy, between 
monarchy and republicanism, between a kingdom 
and an empire. Its only tranquil period of any 
duration coincided with the rule of President Boyer, 
which subsisted from 1S20 to 1843 — its last 21 
years comprising not merely the whole of French or 
Western H, but likewise the Spanish or eastern 
portion of the island. IL thus united, besides being 
immediately recognised by the European powers in 
general, was soon acknowledged oven by France, on 
condition of paying 150,000,001) francs, or £0,000,000 
sterling, as a compensation to the former planters. 

About the year 1S43, the inhabitants of the 
eastern or Spanish portion of EL, rising against 
their Haytian oppressors, formed themselves into a 
republic called the Dominican Republic (q.v.), and 
in May 1SG1 threw itself under the protection of 
Spain, a connection which was dissolved in 1SG5. 
The western portion of theislaud had been republican 
in its form of government previous to 1S49, when 
its former president, General Soulouque, ascended 


the throne, proclaimed an empire, and assumed the 
title of Emperor Faustin L In 1839, however, ho 
was compelled to abdicate, and a republic was 
again proclaimed, with General Fabre Gefirard .13 
president, which post he held till expelled in 1SG7, 
when a new constitution was adopted. The president 
is elected for four years. The area of the Haytian 
republic is 10,204 square miles, and the pop. esti- 
mated at 572,000. The capital, Port-au-Prince, has 
about 35, 000 inhabitants. The chief articles of export 
from that port in 1875 were — coffee, 2S,000,000 
lbs. ; logwood, 1G, SCO, 000 lbs. ; cotton, 160,000 lbs. ; 
cocoa, 120,000 lbs. ; wax, 43,700 lbs. ; &c. A large 
part of the trade is with Great Britain. In 1S73 — 
1S74, 1013 vessels entered and 997 cleared the port. 

HAYWARD, the name given in England to one 
who keeps the common herd of cattle of a town, or 
of a manor, when the copyhold or other tenants 
have the right of sending cattle to graze. In Scot- 
land, the corresponding term is ‘ shepherd.’ in rural 
burghs. 

HAZARD, a game at dice, without tables, which 
can bo played by any number of persons. One 
person, called the caster (his opponent who bets with 
him being called the seller), takes the box and dice, 
and makes a throw (called a main), which must be 
above 4, and not exceeding 9 ; and if the first throw 
made is not within these limits, the caster must 
throw until such a one occurs. After the caster lias 
thrown the main, lie throws his own chance. The 
throws 2, 3, 11, 12 arc called crabs, and are losing 
throws for the caster, except in the following cases, 
viz.. .12 when G is the main, II when 7 is the main, 
or 12 when 8 is the main ; in these cases, and also 
when the caster’s throw is the same as the main, 
the throw is called a nicl-, and the caster wins. If 
liis throw he not a nick, or a crab, then, if he can 
repeat the same throw before the main turns up, 
he wins. If the caster throws crabs, not nicks, or if 
lie fails to repeat his throw before tho main turns 
up, the setter wins the stakes. The setter, on the 
whole, lias slightly tho advantage of tho caster, 
especial!}’ if G or S he the main, when his chance is 
to the caster’s in the proportion of 7295 to G9G1, or 
22 to 21 nearly. Hazard is exclusively a game of 
calculation, and is never played merely with a view 
to amusement. Essentially an essay of calculations 
and combinations, requiring a cool and clear head 
to execute them, it has been an incitement to 
the wildest schemes under the name of ‘systems’ 
that ever laughed mathematics to scorn. Hazard 
lias been long a standing game at all the houses of 
play in Britain, in the face of a fact, that owing to 
the intricacy of the calculations of probabilities, "tho 
odds iu favour of the professional player over tho 
amateur are 100 per cent. ‘In spirit, if not to the 
letter, it is the arithmetic of dice.’ 

HAZARIBA'GH, the capital of the district of the 
same name, province of Chota Nngpore, presidency 
of Bengal, is situated 239 m. to the N.\V. of Cal- 
cutta, and 1S9 to the S.E. of Benares, in lat. 24“ 
N., and long. S5’ 24' E. Pop. (1S71) 11,050. On the 
conquest of Scinde, II. was selected as the residence 
of the dethroned Amirs. 

ITAZEBROU'CIC, a small hut flourishing town 
of France, in the department of Nord, at the junc- 
tion of the Calais and Dunkerque railways, 25 miles 
west-north-west of Lille. The parish church, built 
1493 — 1520, is surmounted by a spire of open work, 
240 feet high. Manufactures of linen-cloth and 
twist, soap, leather, rofmed salt, beer, oil, and lime, 
are carried on. A great linen-market is held here 
every Saturday. Pop. (1872) 59S2. 

HAZEL tfiorrjlvs), a gemi£ of trees and shrubs of 
tho natural order Cupuliferce, of which the fruit is a 
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Hazel : 

a, female flover; b, male flowers. 


nut in a leafy and laciniated cup, tlie enlarged invo- 
lucre of the female flower. The male flowers are in 
cj'lmdrical catkins ; the female flowers appear as 
mere clusters of coloured styles at the extremities 
of buds ; the male flowers are pretty conspicuous, 
the female flowers are very small. — The Common 
H. (61 Avellana) is a large shrub or low tree, with 
a bell-shaped fruit-cup, which is somewhat two- 
leaved, open, and spreading. It is a native of 
Britain, and of all 
the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia ; it is 
common also in North 
America. Hazel-nuts 
of improved varieties 
are grown to a con- 
siderable extent in the 
south of England, par- 
ticularly in itent ; they 
are also imported in 
large quantities from 
the south of Europe. 
Hazel-nuts yield, on 
pressure, about half 
their weight of a bland 
fixed oil, often called 
md-oil in Britain, the 
hazel-nut being popu- 
larly known by the 
term nut alone ; but in 
Germany it is walnut-oil which is usually called 
nnt-oil. Hazel-nut oil has drying properties, and 
is much used by painters ; it is also used by 
perfumers as a basis with which to mix expensive 
fl agrant oils ; and it has been emplo 3 r ed medicinally 
in coughs. The wood of the H., although seldom 
large enough for the purposes of the carpenter, is 
very tough and flexible, and hazel-rods are therefore 
much used for making crates, hurdles, hoops for 
small barrels, &c. The thicker sterns of H. are used 
for making charcoal, which is in great request for 
forges, is much esteemed for the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and is the kind preferred by artists for 
crayons. 

The value of the liazel-nuts annually imported 
into Britain is about £100, 000. The quantity used 
for making oil is comparatively inconsiderable. 

Most of the cultivated varieties of the hazel-nut 
arc known by the names of cob-nuts and filberts ; the 
former generally of a, roundish form; the latter 
characterised by the greater elongation and laciuia- 
tion of the fruit-cup ; the name filbert being 
indeed regarded as a corruption of full-beard. The 
Bed Filbert, or Lambert’s Hut, is remarkable for 
having the pellicle which surrounds the kernel of 
a crimson-red colour. The finer kinds of H. are 
propagated by grafting and by layers. Hazel- 
plants for copses are obtained from seed.— The 
Beaked H. (C. roslrala), a species having a very 
hairy fruit-cup prolonged into a long beak, is a 
native of the northern parts of America. , Its kernel 
is sweet. — The Constantinople H. (C. columa), the 
nuts of which are considerably larger than those 
of the common H., is a native of the Levant, from 
which the fruit is imported into Britain. It is 
much used for expressing oil, but is a less pleasant, 
fruit than many kinds of cob-nut and filbert. A 
Himalayan species of H. ( G.ferox ) has a spiny fruit- 
cup, and an excessively hard nut. — Barcelona nuts 
are the nuts of a variety of the co mm on H, kiln- 
dried before their exportation from Spain. . Hazel- 
nuts not subjected to this process cannot be kept 
long without losing in part their agreeable flavour, 
and contracting a sensible rancidity, except in air- 
tight vessels, in which they are said to remain fresh 
•even for years. 


The larva of a weevil ( Balaninus nucurn ) feeds 
on the kernels of hazel-nuts. The parent female 
makes a hole into the nut by means of her long 
snout, and there deposits an egg. Great numbers of 
nuts are thus destroyed. 

HAZLITT, William, a distinguished English 
essayist and miscellaneous uniter, the son of a 
Unitarian clergyman, was bom at Maidstone, in 
Kent, on the 10th April 1778. His father went to 
America with bis family when H. was about five 
years of age, but returned in two years, and became 
pastor of a congregation at Wem, in Shropshire. 
In 1793, H. became a student in the Unitarian 
college at Hackney, but did not take kindly to 
theological pursuits. In 1795, he left the college, and 
returned to his father’s house, where he devoted 
himself to metaphysics and painting; about this 
time he met Coleridge, and by the conversation of 
the poet was awakened to a keener intellectual life 
than he had before known. In 1802, he visited 
Paris, and studied in the Louvre, and on his return he 
attempted to support himself by portrait-painting; 
but as he could neither please him self nor his patrons, 
lie relinquished the easel, and threw himself into 
literature, for which he was much better adapted. In 
1803, he went to London, and shortly after published 
his essay On the Principles of Human Action. In 
180S, he married, and retired into the country. In 
1811, he was again in London. In 1813, he dehvered 
a course of lectures on the History of English Phil- 
osophy, and he subsequently dehvered courses on 
the English Poets. He wrote essays in the Exam- 
iner in conjunction with Mr Leigh Hunt, which 
were afterwards republished in a volume entitled 
the Bound Table. Other essays he collected into 
volumes, entitled Table-talk, and the Plain Speaker. 
He also published Characters of Shahpeare’s Plays, 
and the Spirit of the Age. In 1822, he was divorced 
from liis 'wife, and two years afterwards married a 
second time. He died on the 18th Sept. 1830. His 
last work was the Life of Hapoleon , of whom he was 
an enthusiastic admirer. An edition of his principal 
works was edited by his son ; and Memoirs of William 
Hazlilt were published by his grandson in 1807. 

The fame of II. rests upon his essays, which are in 
every sense remarkable. He exhibits great acute- 
ness and penetration in his criticism, and every now 
and .again a passage, by reason of passionate force 
and abandon, rises into the regions of poetry. On 
the whole, his essays are inferior to Lamb’s and 
Hunt’s, but they contain pages quite as strildng 
and memorable as any to be found in theirs. 

HEAD. See Brain, Concussion, Skull, Carotid 
Arteries, &c. 

HEAD, Sir Edmund IValker, Bart., for some 
years governor-general of Canada, was born in 1805, 
near Maidstone, Kent ; educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where ho was first-class in classics in 1827, 
and became Fellow of Merton ; succeeded Iris father, 
the seventh baronet, in 1838 ; was appointed assist- 
ant poor-law commissioner, and in 1841 became 
poor-law commissioner. After the breaking up of the 
poor-law board, he was, in 1847, nominated lieuten- 
ant-governor of New Brunswick. He held this post 
until September 1854, when he succeeded the Earl 
of Elgin as governor-general of Canada. He was the 
author of The Handbook of Spanish Painting, a Tour 
in the Manufacturing Districts, &c. H. was made a 
privy councillor in 1857, and K.C.B. (civil) in 1SC0. 
He resigned his post in 1861, and died in 1808. 

HEAD, Sir Francis Bond, Bart., an author, and 
ex-govdrnorof Upper Canada, was bora atHermitage, 
near Eochester, in 1793. He entered the corps 
of Boyal Engineers, and had attained the rank of 
captain, when, in 1S2D, he accepted an engagement 
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from a private company to work some gold and 
silver mines on tire river Plate. He crossed the 
Pampas from Buenos Ayres to Chili, and on his 
return to London, published his Rough Notes of a 
Journey across the Pampas. He was made a major 
in the army in 1S28 ; and in 1S35, while holding 
the post of assist ant- commissary of the army, on 
the -urgent request of Lord Glenelg, then colonial 
secretary, he accepted the governorship of Upper 
Canada. He declared, in pursuance of his instruc- 
tions, that an elective legislative council could not 
be granted, and that the crown reserves would not 
be abandoned, except on condition of an adequate 
and permanent civil list being voted- The House 
of Assembly stopped the supplies, as a means of 
obtaining redress for the alleged grievances of the 
province. H. thereupon dissolved the House, and 
the result of the dissolution was in his favour. _ An 
insurrection, which had its origin, as it was said, in 
his injudicious measures, broke out. He had, with 
well-founded confidence in his own resources, sent 
away from Upper Canada the whole of the Queen’s 
army ; and putting himself at the head of the 
militia, he succeeded in suppressing the insurrection. 
In 183S, he resigned his post, and was created a 
baronet. He published a Narrative, in answer to 
some severe strictures and imputations of rashness 
and want of judgment, to which his Canadian 
administration had given rise. After his retirement 
he devoted himself to literary pursuits. He made 
frequent appeals on the defenceless state of the 
country ; he also wrote Bullies from the Brunners 
of Nassau, A Fagot of French Slicks, A Visit to 
Ireland, The Emigrant, Life of Bruce the Traveller, 
&c. ; he was also a frequent contributor to the 
Quarterly Review, some of his articles in which were 
reprinted. He died at Croydon on 20th July 1875. 

HEAD BOROUGH, in England, is the head of 
a borough, or high constable, the latter name being 
now exclusively used. In Scotland, the words 
‘head borough’ are used in another sense — viz., as 
the head borough in the county where the sheriff 
holds liis court and exercises his jurisdiction. 

HEAD COURTS, in Scotch Law, were the 
sheriff courts where the freemen did suit and 
sendee annually, now abolished by the act 20 Geo. 
II. c. 43. 

HEA'DACHE, a pain referred to the front, side, 
or back of the head, varying in intensity and other 
characters according to its cause and pathological 
relations. The most common varieties of headache 
are those which are dependent on, or connected 
with, derangements of the digestion, and frequently 
occur after meals. Such headaches are common 
among young persons, and especially young women 
leading lives of unnatural confinement within doors 
amid vitiated air. The subjects of this form of 
headache are usually pale and feeble, or delicate and 
easily flushed ; they are often addicted either to 
sedentary occupations, or to balls, theatres, evening 
concerts, and other dissipations extending far into 
the night. The cure is so evident that it need not 
be insisted on as a matter of doctrine, but the 
practical application of the lesson is often difficult, 
owing to the blind devotion with which pleasure is 
often followed to the obvious detriment of health. 
Very different is the form of headache caused in 
older persons, and mostly in men, by a ‘ flow of 
blood to the head,’ in connection avith threatened 
apoplexy. In this case, the habit is usually full, the 
complexion florid ; giddiness is apt to come on in 
stooping, and the pain and sense of fulness and 
throbbing characteristic of the complaint, increase ; 
in some cases, there is an approach to insensibility or 
double vision, as an additional avarning. In these 
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cases, gentle purgation and restricted diet, avith exer- 
cise, avill usually bring about a cure, unless there is 
positive organic disease. The periodic headache, or 
megrim (Fr. migraine, from Gr. and Lrit. hemicrania, 
i. e., half the head), otheravise called brow ague, is 
a curious variety which is closely connected avith 
malaria (see Ague), and recurs at more or less 
regular inteiwals, affecting exactly half of the head 
up to the middle line. Tins kind is very acute, and 
is commonly under the control of quinine, aa'hich 
must, hoavever, be given in considerable doses. The 
sick headache 'described by Fotliergill is among 
the most distressing and intractable forms, inas- 
much as it cannot usually be referred to any dis- 
tinct removable cause, and is but little under the 
control of remedies. It is to be met, hoavever, 
like the other forms, chiefly by a regulation of the 
whole habits of life, especially as regards habitual 
exercise, avhick may, indeed, be regarded as the 
great specific for all kinds of headache. 

HEALDS, or HEDDLES, axd HEALD 
MACHINES. In weaving, the threads of the 
avarp are so arranged, that at each passage of the 
shuttle backwards and forwards, a certain number 
of the warp threads are raised up, and the remainder 
draavn down ; this is done either avith a T ertical 
threads, or lines, aafith a small loop in the middle, 
through which the warp thread is passed, there 
being one of the vertical threads for each horizontal 
or avarp thread. The vertical threads are called 
healds ; and as there is continual avear upon them, it 
is necessary they should be of considerable strength. 
They also require to be particularly smooth and 
rormd, in order that they may not, by their friction 
in moadng up and doaa-n, chafe the threads of the 
warp. Hence the manufacture of lieald yams is a 
peculiar one, and employs the chief attention of 
several manufacturers, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Bradford, in Yorkshire, where they have 
been brought to great perfection by Messrs Townend 
Brothers and others. For some purposes, the healds 
are made of metal, and this class of healds is also 
a special manufacture. Machines have been invented 
for the prtrpose of making thread healds without 
Imots, as the knot made by the loop is a great 
impediment to the free action of the heald. Such a 
machine was invented by Mr Judkins of Man- 
chester. It is so constructed as to double and 
twist the single yarn, and at certain points braid 
and plait the yarn forming the eye or loop of the 
heald without knot of any kind. By this machine a 
series of healds can be made in a continuous cord, 
only requiring to be cut into lengths for use. The 
same inventor also produced a machine which fits 
metallic eyes or loops in the heald. 

HEALTH (from the same root as heal, hale, 
whole), the state of body or mind opposed to Disease 
(q. v.), and characterised by the integrity or sound- 
ness (Lat. sanus) of all the parts and functions 
which constitute a living being. In the more 
restricted and ordinary sense, health is understood 
as referring chiefly to the body, and as indicating 
that perfect and harmonious play of all the func- 
tions which permits a man to be all that his 
Creator intended. Even in this sense, however, it 
may readily be admitted that absolute bodily health 
is one of the rarest of endowments ; in common 
language, accordingly, the term is accepted with an 
indefinite limitation, to indicate a state consistent 
with a life reaching its ordinary physiological limit 
without any manifest and • considerable departure 
from the ideal standard. 

As the absolute and extreme duration of human 
life is uncertain, it is usual to regard as a healthy 
state of the system that in which a moderate 
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decree of activity, •without pain or inconvenience, is 
maintained beyond the limit of tlireescore-years- 
nnd-ten, as indicated by the Psalmist. In point of 
fact, however, no considerable community ot human 
beings can be said even to approach this term of 
life on an average of cases. Even where the adults 
are more than commonly long-lived, there is always 
a considerable mortality at very early ages, which 
tends to reduce the statistical vitaliti/, so to speak, of 
the whole commnnit}- below the point which would 
be indicated by an average of 70 years for the 
population at large. Thus, in a population dying at 
the rate of only 15 in 1000 annually (the lowest per- 
manent rate in the returns of the registrar-general 
for England), the average age at death of the com- 
munity, supposing the population to be absolutely 
free from change, would he only GG'G ; and in the 
case of a death-rate of 20 in 1000, the average a^e at 
death would be 50 ; while a death-rate of 25 in 1000 
(the actual death-rate of London, the healthiest of 
the great European capitals) would correspond to an 
average age at death of not more than 40. Setting 
aside fluctuations of population, which alwaj-s exer- 
cise a certain influence on the result of such calcu- 
lations, it may be said that the average duration of 
life in England and lYales is about 45 years, and in 
Scotland somewhat less than 50 years ; and to the 
extent expressed by these figures, the health of these 
two great countries falls short of the ideal standard 
This subject will be more fully considered under 
the article Vital Statistics, in which a anew will 
be given of the phenomena of the death-rate, as 
affecting the calculation of premature mortality, with 
a view to the removal of its' causes in great com- 
munities. This department of science has assumed 
great importance of late years, in consequence of the 
efforts that have been made to improve the sanitary 
condition of our great towns and country districts 
by improved drainage and sewerage, a regulated 
supply of pure water, and the inspection, in certain 
circumstances, of lodging-houses, and even of private 
dwellings, so as to prevent overcrowding, and tho 
other manifest causes of the spread of epidemic 
disease. These, and other great practical reforms, 
constitute the object of what has been called the 
‘Public Health’ movement in this country, some 
notice of the history, progress, and practical results 
of which is given under tho head of Sanitary 
Science in Surr., Yol. X. 

HEALTH, Bill of, in Scotch Law, means an 
application by a prisoner to be allowed to live out 
of the prison, on the ground of ill health. The 
application is now made to the County Prison 
Board, and if allowed, the prisoner is taken to a 
neighbouring house, and kept under surveillance. 
The same thing is done in England Under tho 
Prison Regulation Acts, though the phrase bill of 
health is not used there. 

HEALTH, Bill or, in Shipping, means a 
certificate of a consul, &c., as to the health of the 
crew, when the ship has come from a suspected port. 
A clean bill, a suspected bill, and a foul bill, are tho 
three short names given to tho several decrees of 
health. 

HEARING. See Ear. 

HEARING IN PRESENCE, in the Law of 
Scotland, means a hearing of a difficult or import- 
ant case before the whole of the thirteen judges of 
the Court of Session. It is competent for either 
division of the Court of Session, when equally 
divided in opinion on a case, to appoint a hearing 
before the whole judges, which is m fact a rcargu- 
ment. In England, it is not in general competent 
for any court, when equally divided, to order a 
case to be argued before all the other courts 


sitting together. The only case in which it occurs 
is where the Court of Criminal Appeals has heard 
a case, and the judges differ considerably, or think 
it a very important case, when it is ordered to be 
argued before the full court, which consists of all 
the fifteen common law judges. It is then called a 
hearing before the full court. 

HEARING OF A CAUSE is the phrase used in 
the Court of Chancery, when the merits of the caso 
and the arguments on both sides are entered upon. 
The same phrase is used in cases before magistrates. 
But at common law, if it is a jury case, the corres- 
ponding term is ‘ the trial ; ’ and if it is a case before 
the judges in banc, it is called ‘the argument.’ In 
Scotland, it is called ‘the debate,’ if before tho 
judges ; if before the jury, ‘the trial.’ 

HEARSAY EVIDENCE is the name given by 
lawyers to evidence given in a court of justice at 
second-hand, where the witness states not what he 
himself saw or heard, but what somebody else said. 
This evidence is, as a general rule, inadmissible, 
because the axiom is, that the best evidence that 
can be had must be produced, and therefore each 
witness must be confined to stating what he knows 
of his own personal knowledge, or what he has 
learned by the aid of his own senses ; and as lie is 
sworn to the truth, his truthfulness is thus secured, 
as far as human testimony can be so. If evidence 
were once admitted at second-hand, there would 
bo no limit to its uncertainty, and there would be 
thus introduced vague statements of absent persons, 
who, not being sworn when they made them, are 
therefore incapable of being punished if they speak 
falsely, and cannot bo cross-examined. Though 
such is the general rule, yet there are a few excep- 
tions which are unavoidable, owing to the nature of 
the thing. Thus, in proving pedigrees, the hearsay 
evidence of persons connected with the family, and 
those only, is admitted in England ; but in Scotland 
it is admitted though the persons were not connected 
with the family. A remarkable exception also exists 
in the case of dying declarations, i. e., statements 
made by persons mortally wounded and in tho 
prospect of death ; but in England such evidence is 
only admitted in criminal cases, on a charge of man- 
slaughter or murder. In Scotland, such declarations 
are admitted in all cases of violence, and though tho 
party at the time did not believe he was dying. 
There is another exception to the non-admissibility 
of hearsay evidence allowed in Scotland, but not in 
England, viz., where the person who made the state- 
ment is dead, and therefore cannot be produced as a 
witness. In England, there is no help for such a 
state of things, and the statements of tho dead 
person cannot be admitted; but in Scotland, if 
there was no reason to suppose the contrary, it is 
presumed the dead witness spoke the truth, and 
what ho said may be given in evidence for what it 
is worth, both in civil and criminal cases. A few 
other exceptions, of a less important description to 
the above general ride, exist in both countries, 
which are too technical to be here noticed. 

HEART. See Circulation of the Blood. 

_ HEART, Diseases of tiie, a class of serious, and 
often fatal disorders affecting the great centre of 
the circulation, the accurate knowledge of which 
may be dated from the application of Auscultation 
(q. v.) and Percussion to the purposes of diagnosis. 
The great, names of Corvisart and Laenuec stand 
foremost in the modern investigation of cardiac 
diseases, Dr Hope of London, and a great number 
of living, physicians, having largely contributed to 
tho existing knowledge of the subject, which had, 
however, been carefully studied by Morgagni and 
the great morbid anatomists of the 18th c., as well 
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as by Seme and Trrta, without th** rdvrutv*.* •: 
the more reefnt mean" of <iiann»" : . Thf limit’ < f 
this article admit of only r. v« ry f!L*M fh'trii of r. 
subject of vast extent, and on v hi li th“ lit* rrturj 
of the last iifty years i unum-lly copious and 
exhaustive. 

Dbonros of th p h< art may b^ muchly divided 
into the functional and organic — in the former of 
which no appearances adequate to account for the 
symptoms are found in tlm dead body, while in the 
latter the con t ran,’ is the fact. To the former class 
belong simple palpitation, syncope, and the peculiar 
disorder termed angina pectoris ; to the latter, 
hypertrophy of the heart, dilatation of the cavities, 
with various structural diseases of the endocardium 
and pericardium, of the muscular fibre, and of its 
nutrient arteries. To these may he added the 
diseases of the aorta, and especially aneurisms of 
its thoracic portion. We propose to review veiy 
briefly these different morbid conditions. 

Palpitation , or undue and often irregular action 
of the heart, attended by uneasy sensations of 
movement, is a disorder common to many organic 
diseases of the heart, and not unfrcquently also 
occurring in debilitated states of the system, with- 
out any organic disease whatever. In exhausted 
and anxious men of business, in hysterical and 
anremic women, in habitual smokers, in dyspeptics, 
in persons debilitated by discharges from the 
mucous membranes, a degree of palpitation is quite 
common, and the symptom sometimes assumes the 
apparent form of an independent disease, especially 
when aggravated by mental anxiety in respect 
to its true significance. The treatment is entirely , 
guided by the facts of the individual case ; hut 
generally speaking, the negative results of physical ' 
diagnosis, with the positive knowledge of the cause, 
suffice to reassure both practitioner and patient, and 
lead to a correct adaptation of means to the end 
in view. 

Syncope, or swooning, is, as every one knows, 
much more commonly a functional than an organic 
disease. See Fainting. 

Angina pectoris , or breast-pang, also called syncope \ 
anginosa , is a peculiar painful or oppressive sensa- 
tion, very characteristic of cardiac diseases, especi- 
ally of such as are apt to prove suddenly fatal. It 
is needless to add that this form of disease is of 
great importance, and of very dreadful significance. 
The two leading elements in the sensation referred 
to, according to Dr Latham, are the pain and the 
sense of impending death. The sensation is entirely j 
different from breathlessness, although often mixed ; 
up until this in the mind of the patient. Where i 
the sudden, death-like paroxysm of angina comes ! 
on in the absence of medical assistance, the proper 
remedies arc, warmth to the extremities, stimulants, 
and moderate doses of laudanum or opium ; but no 
time should be lort in procuring the aid of instructed 
persons, as errors in the administration of these 
powerful remedies might be more rapidly fatal than 
the disease itself. 

Asthma, and difficulty of breathing depending 
upon the lungs, especially that form of difficult 
breathing called orthopnora , when the patient is 
unable to lie down in bed, are symptoms very 
characteristic of some lands of disease of the heart 
and great ve«seK 

The organic diseases of the heart are very numer- 
ous ; most of them are attended by one or other of I 
the symptoms above mentioned, and almost all of 
them involve danger to life more or less considerable. 
It is nevertheless true that public opinion, nowa- 
days, is prone to overrate the tendency to death, 
and especially to sudden death, in some of these 
diseases. Strictly speaking, a sudden death — L e., 
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a chath quite unexpected, and in :'•« i» p t of 
npj arent good health — is a nuv r.ad « x<- .* -1 pc t 

in organic disease of the heart; the m- * t fn'?U'*nt 
instances being in connection with Ann:-: * ' i*q. v.) 
of the great vessel®, fatty’ dcgencrati**:* of tin* 
heart's fibre, and extensive calcareous d, _• 
of the coronary’ arteries of the heart, oft* n ?>-, b*'- 
ing marked symptoms of angina pcctorK rb«v» 
referred to. 

The valvular diVa**** of thr heart arc among tho 
most frequent and the most easily recognisable «-f 
its organic disorders. They depend essentially upon 
changes in the endocardium, or internal lining mem- 
brane (endocarditis) ; in many cases these change-? 
originate in attacks of rheumatic fever (sec Ririx- 
MATISM), which is therefore to be viewed with sus- 
picion as a disease tending to shorten life, especially 
when developed during early youth. The valves 
affected are usually those of the left side, and tho 
consequence may be either imperfect closure of 
the valve, leading to regurgitation of blood, or 
obstruction of the orifice. In cither ease, there 
is a mechanical impediment to the circulation, of 
a more or less serious kind, followed by dilatation 
of the cavities of the heart and hypertrophy of the 
walls, especially’ of the ventricles. For a time tho 
circulation is kept up under these unfavourable 
conditions by increased efforts of the organ ; but 
ultimately its balance is fatally’ disturbed, blood 
accumulates in the liver, the lungs, or others of the 
internal organs, and secondary diseases take 
place, of which Dropsy* (q. v.), Albuminuria, and 
Hcemopty’sis, or spitting of blood, are among the 
-".ost frequent and formidable. 

Pericarditis , or inflammation of the pericardium, 
i. e., the licart-purse, or fibrous sac investing the 
heart, is, like endocarditis, a frequent consequence of 
acute rheumatism. In numerous instances, it ends 
favourably, but in some cases it is fatal by* large 
effusion of fluid, and in others by* adhesions between 
the external membrane and the heart. 

The treatment of all these diseases must be strictly 
regulated by medical advice. 

HEART, Sounds of titf. On applying the ear to 
tbe cardiac region of a living man or mammal, in a 
state of health, two successive sounds are heard, 
each pair of which corresponds with one pulsation. 
These are known as the first and the second sound. 
There is scarcely* any interval between these two 
different sounds, tho second one following immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the first ; out after tho 
second sound there is a perceptible pause before the 
first sound is again heard. The first sound is dull 
and prolonged, while the second is short and sharp, 
and the difference between them is well expressed 
(as Dr C. J. B. Williams has remarked) by’ articu- 
lating the syllables lubb, dQp. 

The cause of the first of these sounds has been 
a subject of much discussion, at least y thirty 
explanations of its mode of production haring been 
offered. During the first sound, several distinct 
actions are taking place, to each of wliich it has 
been ascribed by* different physiologists. Thus wo 
have (1), the impulse of the apex of the heart 
against the side of the chest; (2), the contraction 
Of the muscular walls of the ventricles ; (3), the 
tension of the auriculo- ventricular (tricuspid and 
mitral) valves (see Circulation) ; (d), the rush of 
blood through the narrowed openings of the aorta 
and pulmonary* artery*; and (o), the collision of 
the particles of blood with one another, and their 
friction against the sides of the heart’s cavities. 

The hearts of mammals being constructed like 
our own, give out sounds different in degree,” but 
not in character, from the sounds heard in man. 
In birds (if we except the ostrich and the nptcrix, 
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whose hearts approximate to the mammalian type), 
there is no perceptible difference between the first 
and second sound ; and Dr Halford has ingeniously 
explained why this should he in his essay on The 
Action and Sounds of the Heart. The action of the 
heart in reptiles (the alligator, python, and turtle) 
seems to he accompanied with no definite sounds. 

When the yalves are changed by disease, the 
sounds undergo special alterations, which are of the 
highest importance in diagnosis. 

HEARTH-MONEY, an old tax in England, 
abolished by 1 Will, and Mary, s. 1, c. 10. 

IIEAT, the unknown cause of the sensation of 
warmth, and of a multitude of common phenomena 
in nature and art. In considering this subject 
scientifically, it is necessary, at the outset, to dis- 
card the ideas conveyed by the popular use of 
such words as heat and cold. A number of bodies, 
however different, left for a long enough time in 
the same room, must, as we shall see further on, 
acquire the same temperature, or become in reality 
equal!}' warm. Yet in popular language, some, as 
metals, stones, &c., are pronounced to he cold, and 
others, as flannel and fur, warm. The touch, then, 
is not a means by which we can acquire any 
definite idea of the temperature of a body. 

Nature of Heat. — A heated body is no heavier 
than it was before it was heated ; if, therefore, heat 
be a material substance, as ft was long considered, 
it must be imponderable. And, in fact, under the 
name of caloric or phlogiston, it is classed, in almost 
all but modem treatises, as one of the family of 
imponderables. But if it were matter, in any sense 
of the word, its quantity would be unchangeable by 
human agency. Now we find that there are cases 
in which heat is produced in any quantity without 
flame, combustion, &c., as in melting two pieces of 
ice by rubbing them together, and also cases in 
which a quantity of heat totally disappears. This 
is uttorlj' inconsistent with the idea of the mate- 
riality of heat. The only hypothesis that at all 
accords with the phenomena is, that heat is a form 
of motion, and with this idea we 6hall start. 

Measure of Heat. — Whether it bo a vibration, 
such as light and sound (in some cases, it certainly 
is), or consist in a succession of impacts of tho 
particles of bodies on each other (as in some cases 
it has been considered to be), it is none tho less 
certain that the amount of heat in a body is to bo 
measured by the vis-viva (see For.cn) of moving 
particles. But as we cannot observe those particles 
so as to ascertain their vis-viva, we must have some 
means of measuring the temperature of a body, 
depending upon an effect of heat. Whatever that 
effect may be, it is obvious that, as the laws of 
nature are uniform, it will afford us a reproducible 
standard, by which wo can estimate its amount 
at any time and in any place, and compare that 
amount with another observed somewhere else ; 
just as the French Mbtre (q. v.) is reproducible at 
any time, being the ten-millionth part of a quadrant 
of the meridian. 

Dilatation or Expansion.— Now, the most general 
and notable effect which heat produces on matter 
is to expand it. The length of a metallic bar varies 
with every change of temperature, and is ever the 
same at the same temperature. The fixing of the 
tire of a cart-wheel is a vcTy good instance. No 
hammering could fit an iron hoop so tightly on the 
wood-work of the wheel, as the simple enlarging 
of the tire by heat, and its subsequent contraction 
by cold. It is thus possible to slip it on, and 
an enormous force is secured to bind tho pieces 
together. In almost evety kind of structure, tho 
expansion and-contraction from changes of temper- 


ature require to be guarded against. In the huge 
iron tubes of the Britannia Bridge, the mere chance 
of the seasons would have produced sufficient 
changes of length to tear the piers asunder, had 
each end of a tube been fixed to masonry. Watches 
and clocks, when not compensated (see Pendu- 
lum), go faster in cold weather, and slower in 
hot, an immediate consequence of ,the expansion or 
contraction of their balance-wheels and pendulums. 

If a flask full of water or alcohol be dipped into 
hot water or held over a lamp, a portion of tho 
liquid runs over; a glass shell which floats in a 
vessel of water, sinks to the bottom when the water 
is heated ; and as water is heated, the hotter water 
continually rises to the surface. Indeed, if the latter 
were not tne case, it would he impossible to prevent 
explosions every time we attempted to boil water 
or any other fluid. If a bladder, partly filled with 
air, and tightly tied at the neck, be heated before 
a fire, the contained air will expand, and the bladder 
will be distended. As it cools, it becomes flaccid 
again by degrees. 

These and like instances are sufficient to shew 
ns that in general all bodies expand by heat. In 
order, then, to prepare a reproducible means of 
measuring temperature, all we have to do is to fix 
upon a substance (mercury is that most commonly 
used) by whose changes of volume it is to be 
measured, and a reproducible temperature, or rather 
two reproducible temperatures, at which to measure 
the volume. Those usually selected are— that at 
which water freezes, or ice melts, and that at which 
water boils. In both of these cases, the water 
must be pure, as any addition of foreign matter in 
general changes the temperature at which freezing 
or boiling takes place. Another important circum- 
stance is the height of the barometer. See Boiling. 
The second reproducible temperature is therefore 
defined as that of water boiling in an open vessel 
when the barometer stands at 30 inches. In 
absolute strictness, tliis should also be said of 
the freezing-point, but tbo effect on the latter 
of a change of barometric pressure is practically 
insensible. Tbo practical construction of a heat- 
measurer or Thermometer on these principles, the 
various ways of graduating it, and how to con- 
vert the readings of one thermometer into those of 
another, are described in the article Theemometee. 
In the present article, we suppose the Centigrade 
thermometer to be the one used. 

If we make a number of thermometer tubes, fill 
them with different liquids, and graduate as in the 
Centigrade, we shall find that, though they all 
give 6° in freezing, and 100“ in boiling water, no 
two in general agree when placed in water between 
those states. Ilcnce the rate of expansion is not 
generally uniform for equal increments of heal. It 
has been found, however, by very delicate experi- 
ments, which cannot be more than alluded to here, 
that mercury expands nearly uniformly for equal 
increments of temperature. However, what we 
sought was not an absolute standard, but a repro- 
ducible one ; and mercury, in addition to furiiishing 
this, may he assumed also to give us the ratios 
of different increments of temperature. 

We must next look a little more closely into 
the nature of dilatation hy heat. And first, of its 
measure. A metallic rod of length l at 0°, increases 
at t° by a quantity which is proportional to f 
and to l. Hence h being some numerical quantity, 
the new length V — ?(1 + kt). Hero k is called 
tho coefficient of linear dilatation. For instance, 
a brass rod of length 1 foot at 0°, becomes 
at t°, (1 + -0000001870 feet ; and here k, or the 
coefficient of linear dilatation for one degree (Cen- 
tigrade), is -000000187; or a brass rod has its 
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length increased by about r ^ th part for each 
degree of temperature. 

If we consider a bar (of brass, for instance) whose 
length, breadth, and depth are l, b, d — then, when 
heated, these increase proportionally. Hence, 

V = HI + 1:1), 
b' = f-(l + let), 
d' = rf(l + kt) ; 

and therefore the volume of, or space occupied by, 
the bar increases from V or Ibd to V' or Vb'd'. 

Hence V' = V(1 + kt)\ 

= V(1 + 3 kt) nearly, since k is very small. 
Therefore we may write V' = V(1 + Kt), where we 
shall have as before K, the coefficient of cubical 
dilatation for 1° of temperature. And, as IC = 3k, 
we see that, for the same substance, the coefficient 
of cubical dilatation is three times that of linear 
dilatation. 

In the following table, these coefficients are 
increased a hundredfold, as it gives the proportional 
increase of volume for a rise of temperature from 
0° to 100° Centigrade. It must also be remarked, 
that while the linear dilatation of solids is given, it 
is the cubical dilatation of liquids and gases which 
is always observed. Moreover, as the latter arc 
always measured in glass, which itself dilates, the 
results arc only apparent; they are too small, and 
require correction for the cubical dilatation of glass. 
This, however, is comparatively very small, and 
may in general be neglected. 
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Thera is one remarkable exception to the law 
that bodies expand by heat— viz., that of water, 
under certain circumstances. From 0° (Centigrade), 
at which it melts, it contracts as the heat is 
increased, up to about 4° C., after which it begins 
to expand like other bodies. We cannot here 
enter into speculations as to the cause of this 
very singular phenomenon, but we will say a few 
words about its practical utility. Water, then, 
is densest or heaviest at 4“ C. Hence, in cold 
weather, as the surface-water of a lake cools to 
near 4°, it becomes heavier than the hotter water 
below, and sinks to the bottom. This goes on' 
till the whole lake has the temperature 4°. As 
the cooling proceeds further, the water becomes 
lighter, and therefore remains on the surface till it is 
frozen. Did water not possess this property, a 
severe winter would freeze a lake to the bottom, and 
the heat of summer might be insufficient to remclt 
it all. 

Specific Heat . — The thermometer indicates the 
temperature of a body, but gives us no direct infor- 
mation as to the amount of heat it contains. Yet 
this is measurable, for we may take as our Unit the 
amount of heat required to raise a pound of water 
from 0" to 1°, which is of course a dciinite standard. 
As an instance of the question now raised — Is more 
heat (and if so, how much more ) required to heat a 
pound of water from zero to 10°, than to heat a 
pound of mercury between the same limits ? Wc 
lind by experiment that bodies differ extensively in 
the amount of heat (measured in the units before 
mentioned) required to produce equal changes of 
temperature in them. 

It is a result of experiment (sufficiently accurate 
for all ordinary purposes) that if equal weights of 
water at different temperatures be mixed, the tem- 
perature of the mixture will be the arithmetic mean 
of the original temperatures. From this it follows, 
with the same degree of approximation, that equal 
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successive amounts of heat are required to raise the 
same mass of water through successive degrees of 
temperature. As an instance, suppose one pound 
of water at 50° to be mixed with two pounds at 
20°, the resulting temperature of the mixture is 
30° ; for the pound at 50° has lost 20°, while each 
of the other two pounds has gained 10°. Gene- 
rally, if m pounds of water at t degrees be mixed 
with M pounds at T degrees (the latter being 
the colder), and if ( be the temperature of the 
mixture — the number of units lost by the first 
is m{t — 0), since one is lost for each pound which 
cools by one degree ; and that gained by the 
second is M(i<— T), and these must be equaL Hence 
7 n[l — t) = M(i’ — T), whence, at once, 

7nt + MT 
~ 7)1 +.M ’ 

But if we mix water and mercury at different 
temperatures, the resulting temperature is found not 
to agree with the above law. Hence it appears that 
to raise equal freights of different bodies through the 
same number of degrees of temperature, requires 
different amounts of heat. And we may then define 
the specific heal of a substance as the number of 
units of heat required to raise tho temperature of 
one pound of it by one degree. 

By the definition of a unit of heat, it is at once 
seen that the specific heat of water is unity ; and, in 
general, the specific heats of other bodies are less, 
and are therefore to be expressed as proper fractions. 
For example, if equal weights of water and mer- 
curv be mixed, the first at 0°, the second at 100°, the 
resulting temperature will not he 50° (as it would 
have been had both bodies been water), but 3°’23 
nearly — in other words, the amount of heat winch 
raises the temperature of 1 pound of water 3°'2, is 
that which would raise that of 1 pound of mercury 
!)G° - 77, or the Bpecilic heat of mercury is -jk-th of that 
of water. The following may be given as instances 
of the great differences which experiment has shewn 
to exist among bodies in respect of specific heat : 
Water, T000 ; turpentine, -420; sulphur, - 203; iron, 
•114 ; mercury, - 033. 

It is mainly to the great. specific heat of water 
that we are indebted for the comparatively small 
amount of it required to cool a hot body dropped 
into it ; for its comparatively small loss of tem- 
perature when it is poured into a cold vessel, and 
the enormous effects of the water of the ocean in 
modifying climate. 

It has been found generally, with a few excep- 
tions, that the specific heats of bodies are nearly 
inversely as their Atomic Weights (q. v.). Hence all 
atoms require the same amount of heal to produce the 
same change in their temperature. Thus, for simple 
bodies, we have atomic weight of mercury, 100 ; 
its specific heat, ’033 ; product, 33 ; atomic weight 
of iron, 28; its specific heat, T14; product, 3'2. 
A similar remark may be made, it appears, with 
reference to compound bodies of the same type ; 
but, in general, the product of the specific heat 
and the atomic weight differs from one type to 
another. 

Latent Heat, Fusion, Solution, and Vaporisation. 
— We are now prepared to consider the somewhat 
complex effects produced by heat on the molecular 
constitution of bodies ; and, conversely, the rela- 
tions of solidity, fluidity, &c., to heat. All bodies 
(except carbon, which has been softened only) have 
been melted, by the application of a proper amount 
of heat. The laws of this fusion are : 

1. Every body has a definite melting-point, assign- 
able on the thcrmometric scale, if the qmessure to which 
it is subjected be the same. 

2. When a body is melting, it retains that fixed 
temperature, Imcevcr much heat may be applied, until 
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the last particle is melted. The last result is most becomes latent in the act of vaporisation, or rather 
remarkable. The heat applied does not raise the is converted into change of state. It is found by 
temperature, but produces the change of state, experiment that 540 units of heat (each sufficient 
Hence it seemed to disappear, as far as the thcr- to heat a pound of ■water 1° C.) disappear in the 
mometer is concerned, and was therefore called conversion of a pound of water into steam. Hence 
latent heat. a pound of steam at 100° C. is sufficient to raise 5'4 

A pound of water at 79° C. added to a pound of pounds of water from zero to the boiling-point, 
t cater at 0° C., produces, of course, 2 pounds of water Communication of Heat. — There are at least three 
at 39°‘5. But, a pound of water at 79’ C. added to a distinct ways in which this occurs, and these wo 
pound of ice at 0° C., produces 2 pounds of water will take in order. 

at 0°. Heat, then, has disappeared in the produc- j Conduction. — Why is it that if one end of a poker 
tion of a change from solidity to fluidity. And this , and of a glass or wooden rod be put into a fire, wo 
wo might expect from the conservation of energy I can keep hold of the other end of the latter much 
(see Force), for actual energy in the shape of heat | longer than we can of the former? The reason is, 
must be consumed in producing the potential that heat is more readily transmitted in the iron 
energy of the molecular actions in the fluid. For from particle to particle, than it is in glass or 
every pound of ice melted, without change of wood. This is conduction. It is to be noticed, 
temperature, 79 units of heat are thus converted however, that in this experiment a great portion 
into change of molecular arrangement. of the heat which passes along each rod is given 

We give a few instances of latent heat of fusion : off into the air by the surface. The mathematical 
Water (as above), 79'0 ; zinc, 2S'l ; sulphur, 9'4 ; theory of conduction has been most exquisitely 
lead, 5'4 ; mercury, 2'S. investigated by Fourier, and after him by Poisson, 

In law 1, it is mentioned that constancy of pres- but on the supposition that the rate at which 
sure is necessary. Iu fact, the freezing (or melting) heat passes from a warmer to a colder portion of 
point of water is lowered by increase of pressure, a body is proportional to the difference of tem- 
wliile those of sulphur and wax aro raised; but perature. As most of the experiments which 
these effects, though extremely remarkable, arc r erg nave been made with the object of ascertaining the 
small. Most bodies contract on solidifying ; some, conductivity (not conductibility, the erroneous word 
however, as water, cast iron, type-metal, &c., expand, in common use) of different bodies have been made 
Thus, a severe frost setting in after copious rain , in this way, it is not surprising that our knowledge 
splits rocks, &c., by the expansion of freezing water; j on this point is very meagre indeed. We know 
and thus also we obtain in iron the most delicate t that silver conducts better than most other metals, 
and faithful copy of a mould, and in the fusible ; and that the metals in general conduct better than 
alloy a clear-cut copy of a type. The modem other solids ; but here our present information ends, 
dynamical theory of heat enables us to see that a j It is satisfactory to luiow, however, that the defects 
perpetual motion would be procurable, if bodies I of the old methods are now fully acknowledged, 
which contract on solidifying had not their melting and that the important element of conductivity 
point raised by pressure, and vice versd. will shortly be accurately known for all important 

Analogous to the fusion of a solid is its solution Bubstances. Forbes has recently shewn that the 
in a liquid, or the mutual conversion into liquids of conductivity of iron diminishes as its temperature 
two solids which aro intimately mixed in powder, increases ; and the same is probably true of other 
Here, also, wo shoidd expect actual energy in the bodies. This invalidates the conclusions of the 
shape of heat, to bo used up in producing the poten- > mathematical theories above mentioned, but the 
tial energy of the fluid state ; and, indeed, such is , necessary corrections will be easily applied when 
always the case. Such changes of arrangement ; the experimental data arc completely determined, 
destroy heat, or produce cold ; but this in many j In conjunction with their radiating power (see 
cases is not the effect observed, as heat is gene- ; next section), the conductivity of bodies is most 
rally developed by the loss of potential energy, if important as regards their suitableness as articles of 
there he chemical action between the two sub- clothing for hot or cold climntes, or as materials for 
stances. Hence, in general, the observed effect will building or furnishing dwelling-houses. We need 
be the difference of the heat generated by chemical hut refer to the difference between linen and woollen 
action, and that absorbed in change of state. clothing, or to the difference (in cold weather) of 

If a quantity of pounded nitrate of ammonia (a sensation between a carpet and a bare floor, in order 
very soluble salt) be placed in a vessel, an equal to shew how essential the greater or less conducting 
weight of water added, and the whole stirred for a power of bodies is to our everyday comfort, 
minute or two with a test-tube containing water, Badiation. — By this is understood the passage 
the heat required for the solution of the salt will of heat, not from particle to particle of one body, 
be abstracted from all bodies in contact with the but tlirough air or vacuum, and even through solid 
solution, and the water in the test-tube will be bodies (in a manner, and with a velocity quito 
frozen. In this sense, the compound is called a different from those of conduction) from one body 
freezing mixture ; For additional illustrations of to another. There can be no doubt whatever as 
heat becoming latent, see Freezing Mixtures. to radiant heat being identical with light, differing 
Of course the converse of this may be expected from red light, for instance, as red light differs from 
to hold, and latent heat to become sensible when blue ; i. c., having (see Light) longer waves than 
a liquid becomes solid. As an example, when a those corresponding to red light. This idea might 
saturated solution of sulphate of soda begins to 1 easily have arisen during the contemplation of a 
deposit crystals of the salt, the temperature rises body gradually heated. At first, it remains dark, 
very considerably ; and it is the disengagement of giving off only rays of heat ; as its temperature 
latent heat that renders the freezing of a pond a increases, it gives us, along with the heat, a low red 
slow process, even after the whole of the water light, which, by the increase of the temperature, ia 
has been reduced nearly to the freezing-point. gradually accompanied by yellow, blue, &c. rays, 

Vaporisation. — Almost all that has been said on and the incandescent body (a lime-ball, for instance) 
the subject of fusion is true of vaporisation, with finally gives off a light as white as that of- the 
the change of a word or two. Thus, however sun, and which, therefore, contains all the colours 
much heat we apply to a liquid, the temperature of sun-light in their usual proportions. In fact 
does not rise above the boiling-point. Heat, then, (see Force), there is great reason to bclievo that 
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the sun is merely a mass of incandescent melted 
matter, and that the radiations it emits, whether 
called heat or light, merely differ in quality, not in 
Jcincl.' Taking this view of the subject at the outset, 
it will he instructive to compare the properties of 
radiant heat with those of light throughout. 

Light, then, mores (generally) in straight lines. 
This is easily verified in the case of heat hy the use 
of the Thermo-electric Pile (q. v.) and its galvano- 
meter. Placing the pile out of the line from a source 
of heat to an aperture in a screen, no effect is 
observed ; hut deflection of the needle at once occurs 
when the pile is placed in the line which light 
would have followed if substituted for the heat. 

A concave mirror, which would bring rays of 
light proceeding from a given point to a focus at 
another given point, docs the same with heat, the 
hot hod}' being substituted for the luminous one, 
and the pile placed at the focus. Heat, then, is 
reflected according to the same laws as light. A 
burning lens gives a capital proof of the sun’s heat 
and light being subject to the same laws of refrac- 
tion. \Vhen the Solar Spectrum (q. v.) is formed by 
means of a prism of rock-salt (the reasons for the 
choice of this material will afterwards appear), the 
thermo-electric pile proves the existence of heat in 
all tho coloured spaces, increasing, however, down 
to tho red end of the spectrum, and attaining its 
maximum beyond the visible light, just as if heat 
were (as it must be) light with longer waves. 

Some bodies, as glass, water, &e., transmit, when 
in thin plates, most of tho light which falls on 
them ; others, as wood, metal, coloured gla=s, &c., 
transmit none or little. A plate of rock-salt, half 
an inch tliiclc, transmits 9G per cent, of the rays of 
heat which fall on it ; while glass, even of a thick- 
ness of one-tenth of an inch, transmits very little. 
In this sense, rock-salt is said to be diathcrmanoits, 
while glass is said to bo adiatheminnous, or only 
partially diathermanous. Most of the simple gases, 
such as oxygen, hydrogen, &c., and mixtures of these, 
such as air, oppose very little resistance to the 
passage of radiant heat ; but the reverse is the case 
with compound gases. Some recent experiments by 
Tyndall seem to shew that tho vapour of water is 
exceedingly adiatlicrmanous. Tile question, how- 
ever, cannot be considered as finally settled, since 
some of Tyndall's results are so startling as to 
require further research and confirmation. 

But there are other remarkable phenomena of 
radiant heat easily observed, which have their 
analog}’ in the case of light. 1. Unstained glass 
seems equally transparent to all kinds of light. Such 
is the case with rock-salt and heat, 2. Light which 
has passed tlirough a blue glass (for instance) loses 
far less per cent when it passes through a second 
plate of blue glass. Simdarly, heat loses say 75 per 
cent, in passing through one plate of crown-glass, 
and only 10 per cent, of the remainder (say) in pass- 
ing through a second. 3. Blue light passes easily 
through a blue glass, which almost entirely arrests 
red light. So dark heat passes far less easily through 
glass than bright heat does. These analogies, 
mostly due to hlelloni, are very remarkable. 

Again, light can he Doubly Itcfraclcd, Plane Polar- 
ised, Circularly Polarised. AH these properties 
have been found in heat hy Principal Forbes (q. v.). 

The beautiful investigations of Stokes and ICir- 
choff on the solar spectrum have shewn us that 
bodies, which most easily absorb light of a particular 
colour, when heated, give off most freely light of that 
colour; and it is easily shewn by experiment, that 
those surfaces which absorb heat most readily, also 
radiate it most readily. Thus, it was found by Leslie, 
that when a tinned-iron cube full of boiling water had 
one side polished, .another roughened, a third covered 
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with lampblack, &c., the polished side radiated 
little heat, the roughened, more, while the blackeued 
side radiated a very great quantity indeed. And 
again, that if we have (say) three similar thermo- 
meters, and if the bulbs he (1) gilded, (2) covered 
with roughened metal, (3) smoked, and all be exposed 
to the same radiation of heat, their sensibility will 
be in the order 3, 2, 1. A practical illustration of 
this is seen in the fact, that a blackened kettle is 
that in which water is most speedily boiled, while 
a polished one keeps the water longest warm when 
removed from the fire. Again, if a willow-pattern 
plate he heated white-hot in the fire, and then 
examined in a dark room, the pattern will bo 
reversed — a white pattern being seen on a dark 
ground. This experiment of Stewart’s 13 veiy 
remarkable, and virtually constitutes an anticipa- 
tion of Kirchoff’s results leading to the explana- 
tion of the fixed lines in the Spectrum (q. v.). It 
is this law of radiation and absorption that mainly 
gives rise to the superior comfort of white clothing 
to black in winter as well as in summer ; radiating 
less in winter, it absorbs less in summer. 

Much has been argued about the separate exist- 
ence of cold, from such facts as these : A piece of 
ice held before the thermo-electric pile, produces an 
opposite deflection of the galvanometer to that due 
to a hot hall If a freezing mixture he placed at 
one focus of a spheroidal mirror, and a thermo- 
meter with a blackened bulb at the conjugate 
focus, the latter will fall speedily, though very far 
off from the mixture. Kow, the real explanation of 
such observations is to be found in what is called 
riie ‘Theory of Exchanges,’ first enunciated hy 
Provost, and since greatly extended and carefully 
verified by Stewart, which is to this effect : 1 Every- 
body is continually radiating heat in all directions, 
the amount radiated being (nearly) proportional to 
its own temperature.’ Hence the apparent radia- 
tion of cold in the experiments above mentioned 
is due to the fact of the pile or thermometer 
radiating off more heat than it receives, as its tem- 
perature is higher than that of the freezing mix- 
ture to which it is opposed. Erom tills it is evident 
that any number of bodies left near each other, tend 
gradually to assume a common temperature. By 
this theory of exchanges, we explain the cold felt 
in sitting opposite a window in a frost}’ day, even 
when there is no draught. 

Convection . — A hot body cools faster in a current 
of air than in a still 
atmosphere of tho same 
temperature, evidently 
because fresh supplies of 
the colder air are con- 
tinually brought into con- 
tact with it. It is hy 
convection mainly that 
heat is conveyed from 

particle to particle in 

liquids and gases. Thus, Tr'v \ 
when a lamp is applied ! 
to the bottom of a vessel 1 V 1 
of water, tho heat does \ ’• 
not diffuse itself in tho 
water as it would (by 
conduction) in a mass of 
metal, hut the expansion 
of the heated water at 
tho bottom rendering it 
lighter, hulk for bulk, 
than the superincumbent 
fluid, causes it to rise 
to the surface ; and thus, 

hy convection, the heat is diffused through tho 
mass. Conduction, properly so-called, can scarcely 
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be shewn, even if it realty exist, in liquids or cases, 
on this account. The tremulous appearance or any 
object, as seen by light winch passes near a hot 
surface, as that of a boiler or a red-hot poker, is 
due to the convection of heat iu the air, the warm 
current refracting light less than the cold air. Sec 
Ventilation. 

For the mechanical applications of heat, sec 
Steam-engine, Caloric-engine, &c. 

Sources of Heat. — They may be, so far as we 
know, ultimately reduced to two — chemical com- 
bination, and mechanical force ; and, indeed, in all 
probability, the former is only a variety of the 
immensely different forms in which the latter is 
manifested. A more full examination of this 
point, and a general statement of the ultimato 
nature of the various sources of heat, will be 
found in the article Force above referred to. 
See also Combustion, Fuel. 

HEATH {Erica), a genus of small shrubs of the 
natural order Ericccc (q. v.), distinguished by a 
caty'N of four leaves, a bell-shaped or ovate — often 
voutricosc — corolla, and a 4-cclled, 4-valvcd capsule, 
with dissepiments from the middle of the valves. 
The leaves arc small, linear, aud evergreen. The 
genus, as thus defined, has been broken down * by 
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some botanists into a number of genera, but the old 
name, Erica , is still more commonly retained. The 
name H., however, is, in popular language, extended 
to many plants of genera nearly allied to Erica; 
and tho little shrub which chiefly covers the large 
tracts named moors or liraths {Ger. Haidc) in Britain 
and on the continent of Europe is Calluna vulgaris 
(fig. 3). The genus Calluna has been separated 
from Erica , chiefly on account of differences in 
the capsule, and of the presence of four bracts 
resembling an outer calyx. <7. vulgaris , the com- 
mon Lino or Heather, is the only species known. 
It is found on arid places, and also in bogs. 
The flowers have much the appearance of being 
in spikes ; they arc of a lilac rose colour, rarely 
wliite. The various depth of colour in the flowers 
of different plants adds much to the beauty of a 
hillside covered with H. in tho end of August. 
The flowers afford abundance of honey, and bee- 
hives are therefore transported to the moors when 
the heather is in bloom. In bogs, it contributes 
much to the formation of peat. In some of the 
Hebrides, a decoction of II. is used for tanning 
leather. The plant is applied to various other 


uses in the Highlands of Scotland. Cottages are 
often thatched with it, and some of the poorest 
are mostly built of it, in layers with the roots 
inward, and mixed with earth and straw. Beds 
are also made of it, placed in a sloping direction 
with the tops upwards, aud are said to be very soft 
and clastic. Besoms and scrubbing-brushes aro 
made of it. In the island of Islay, ale is made by 
brewing one part of malt and two of the young tops 
of heather ; and this is supposed to bo the samo 
beverage which was anciently used by the Piets. — 
Of the genus Erica , about 500 species are known ; 
and these, with few exceptions, are natives of tho 
south of Africa. None are found in America. Tho 
British Isles produce seven species, of which some 
| have only been found in Ireland, and some in tho 
south-west of England. Cross-leaved H. ( E . 
tetralix) (fig. 2) and Fine-leaved H. {E. cincrea) 
(fig. 1) are common plants in most parts of Britain, 
and like most of the genus, arc very beautiful 
] when in flower. The hcathcr-hdls of Scottish song 
I arc the flowers of one or both of these species. 

A sprig of E. cincrca was the badge of the Mac- 
’ donalds at the time when they existed as a distinct' 
clan. E. Mcditerranca and E. carnca , common 
j in the southern parts of Europe, arc very frequent 
1 ornaments of British flower-borders, hardy plants, 
producing their flowers in great profusion in April. 

1 Many species, remarkable for the size and beauty 
of their flowers, aro much cultivated in green- 
houses ; and heath-houses arc sometimes erected for 
1 the special purpose of their cultivation. Some of 
, the South African or Cape heaths attain in their 
native region a muoh greater size than any European 
H. except E. arborca , which in the Pyrenees some- 
times grows to the height of twenty feet. 

HEATH. The burning or setting fire maliciously 
to a heath in England is felony, and is punished by 
imprisonment for three years or less. The offence is 
technically called Arson, being one of its varieties. 
In Scotland, the offence is called Muirbura (q. v.). 

HEAVEN, in popular Physical Science, means 
the expanse which surrounds the earth, and which to 
i a spectator on the earth’s surface appears as a vast 
| arch or vault, in which arc seen the sun, moon, and 
, stars. The earliest idea entertained of this expanso 
j was of a solid vault or hemisphere with its concavity 
turned downwards (sec Firmament). — In Theology, 
the word * heaven ’ may be explained to mean that 
portion of the infinite space in which the Lord of 
all things, although present throughout all, is sup- 
posed to give more immediate manifestations of 
His glory. Of the belief in the existence of some 
such special scene of the presence of the Deity, 
most of the known religions of tho world, ancient 
and modem, present abundant evidence. Aristotlo 
declares that all men, whether Greeks or barbarians, 
have a conception of gods ; and all agree in placing 
the habitation of tho gods in the most elevated 
region of the universe. Plato is equally explicit. 
Even Epicurus teaches the same doctrine ; and ono 
of the treatises deciphered from the papyri of 
Herculaneum is a treatise by him, in which the 
position and the other characteristics of the habi- 
tation of the gods are minutely discussed. The 
same may be said of the Persian, the Egyptian, tho 
German, the Scandinavian, and in general of all 
tho ancient religions in which tho belief of tho 
existence of a supreme being assumes auy other 
form than tho pantheistic; and even in the pan- 
theistic religions, although the philosophers may 
have adhered to tho strict pantheistic^ view, and 
may have denied that any special locality could he 
regarded as the peculiar seat of the Deity, yet wo 
find the popular belief and the popular worship even 
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of such religions plainly founded upon tho contrary 
supposition. In addition, however, to the idea of 
its being the special scene of God’s glory, the word 
heaven also designates the place, or the state or 
condition, of tho blessed spint3, and of the souls of 
just men' who are admitted into the participation or 
the contemplation of the divine beatitude. In the 
religious system of the Greeks and Homans, none 
were supposed to be admitted to the heaven of the 
gods except the deified heroes or demigods ; but 
with them the Elysian Fields of the lower world 
held, morally speaking, the same place in relation 
to the great doctrine of the divine retribution for 
the good and evil actions of human life. The 
Elysium of the classic mythology is in all essential 
respects the natural equivalent of the heaven of the 
just. The Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
approached nearer to it in form, for it supposed 
that the soul, after the purification of successive 
transmigrations, was elevated to a higher and incor- 
poreal condition in the cosmos. The doctrine of 
Plato was still more explicit. Although scepticism 
was rather the rule than the exception, it may be 
said in general that all the philosophical systems 
which included the belief of the immortality of the 
soul, also involved, at least in substance, the idea of 
a state of happiness as the reward of a virtuous life. 
The happiness, however, of’ the heaven of'these 
various creeds differed widely from the spiritual 
delights of the heaven of revelation, each nation and 
each class forming to itself its own ideal of enjoy- 
ment. The delights of the classical Elysium were, 
at all events in part, delights of sense. The German 
warrior had his war-horse and his armour laid in 
his grave, that he might ho able to pursue, after 
death, the fierce enjoyments in which he had 
delighted while in the world of the living. • The 
paradise of the Indian hunter is but a richer and 
more extensive hunting-ground. Still, not only 
these, but even the more grovelling conceptions 
of the paradise of other races, must be regarded 
as a natural manifestation of the -same instinct, 
or as a remnant, however dvcrlaid by error and 
superstition, of the same primeval revelation upon 
which the scriptural notion of heaven is founded. 
Accommodating itself to the popular conceptions 
of the Jews, the biblical phraseology frequently 
implies the idea of the solid firmament already 
described ; hut the word, according to the common 
acceptation among Christians, is generally used 
simply to signify the abode of the Most High, and 
the special seat of His glory, in which the angels 
minister to Him, and the blessed spirits abide 
in perpetual praise and adoration. Tins abode of 
perfect blis3 is believed to have been opened to 
the just after the passion of our Lord and his 
ascension into heaven. Out of the just of the old 
dispensation, only Enoch and Elias were directly 
admitted to heaven; the patriarchs, the prophets, 
and in general the just, before the new dispensation, 
were detained in a preparatory abode, which the 
Fathers call by the name Limbus Patrum, awaiting 
the coming of the common Redeemer. The com- 
mon belief of Christians has been, that, since the 
coming_of Christ, the just who are free from sin 
are admitted into heaven immediately after death. 
More than one controversy, however, has arisen on 
the subject ; the most important of which are the 
Jlillenarian controversy (see Millennium), the 
Origenistic (see Oiugen), and that on the 
question whether the just are admitted to the 
beatific vision of God immediately after death, or 
only after the general resurrection. The latter 
controversy arose out of the question as to the 
nature of the happiness of heaven, a discussion 
which would bo out of place .here. The Koran 
2S4 


adopts the Cabbalistic notion of seven heavens, 
which arise each above tho other like tho stagey of 
a building ; and it places the happiness of heaven 
in the enjoyments of sense. Tho Cabbalistic writers 
divide these seven heavens according to the succes- 
sive degrees of glory which they imply. The seventh 
is the abode of God and of the highest class of 
angels; the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third, are tho 
successive abodes of the various grades of angels, 
arranged according to the degrees of, dignity. Tho 
second v is tho region of the clouds, and the first 
the space between the clouds and tho earth. One 
of the apocryphal hooks of the fifth c., The 
Testament of i the Twelve , Patriarchs, contains a 
very_curious exposition of the same notion.'' Sea 
Fahricius, Codd. Pscudep. Vet. Test. i. p. 545. 

HEBBEL, Emedrich, a modern' lyrical and 
dramatic poet of Germany, was bom at Wcsselburen, 
in Ditmarsh, duchy of Holstein, Denmark, IStli 
March 1S13; studied at Heidelberg and Munich; 
and after travelling in France jnd Italy, settled at 
Vienna, where he married tho actress Christine 
Enghau3 in 1S4G. He died in 1SG3. His principal 
works are his Gedichte (2 vols. Hatnb. 1S42 ; Leip. 
1S4S), remarkable both for their melody and beauty ; 
and several dramas. H. had a rich imagination, 
great power of thought, and an energetic and original 
style, but too great a predilection for the horrible 
and the’ exaggerated. — Compare Henneberger’s Das 
Deutsche Drama der Geyeiucart (1S53). 

XIE'BE, the goddess of youth, the daughter of 
Zeus and Here— according to others, of Here alone — 
was the wife of Hercules after he had been deified. 
She was the cupbearer in Olympus, before Zeu3 
conferred that office upon Ganymede (q. v.) ; but she 
always retained the power of restoring the aged to 
the *bloom of youth and beauty. According to 
Apollodorus, she became the mother of two sons by 
Hercules — Alexiares and Aniketos. In Homer, she 
always appears as a virgin. In Athens, altars were 
erected to her conjointly with Hercules.. In Borne, 
she was worshipped under the name of Juventas, 
and a temple in her honour existed on the Capitoline 
Hill at the time of Servius Tullius. Statues of 
H. are extremely, rare ; she is to he recognised 
only by the drinking-cup. 

HEBEK, Reginald, an English poet, and second 
Bishop of Calcutta, was horn at Malpas, Cheshire, 
21st April 1783. In 1800, ho entered at Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; and three years after produced his 
prize-poem Palestine, the only prize-poem perhaps 
which holds a place in Englisji literature. In IS04, 
he became a Fellow of All Souls. In, 1807, he was 
inducted into the family-living at Hodnet, and 
entered upon his parochial duties- with great zeaL 
He was a frequent contributor to the Quarterly 
Review, his political views being those of a Tory 
and High Churchman. In the course, of 1812, ho 
published a volume of Hymns. He was appointed 
Bampton lecturer in 1S15, and two year3 after he 
received a’ stall in St Asaph Cathedral. He edited 
the works of Jeremy Taylor in 1S19, and in 1822 he 
was elected preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. Shortly 
afterwards, the vacant see of Calcutta was offered to 
him, and after much hesitation on account of his 
wife and child, it was accepted, and he embarked 
for India on the 16th June 1S23. On his arrival, ho 
entered upon his duties with exemplary zeal ; and 
in June 1824, ho began the visitation of his diocese. 
He spent about eleven months visiting stations in 
Upper Bengal and the north of Bombay. From 
April to August 1825, he remained at Bombay, and 
sailed from thence to Calcutta, where he arrived .on 
the 21st October.. In February 182G, he proceeded 
to Madras on a visit to the southern provinces. He 
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reached Trickinopoly on the 1st April, and on the 
3d, after confirming fifteen natives, and bestowing 
on them the episcopal benediction, he entered a cold 
bath, in which, half an hour afterwards, he was 
found dead. The Journal which he kept during 
his tour of visitation was originally published in 
three octavo volumes, and was afterwards reprinted 
in two volumes in Murray’s Home and Colonial 
Library. His life was published by his widow iu 
two volumes (Lond. 1830). 

As a poet, his fame rests upon Palestine and liis 
Hymns (new edition published by Murray in 
1S69). They have not much force or depth, but 
they are pleasingly versified, and are illuminated by 
graceful fancy. As a poet, he will be remembered ; 
but as 'the most learned and zealous of Indian 
bishops, he is mainly enshrined in the affections 
of his countrymen. — Richaud Hebeh, half-brother 
of the preceding, was bom in Westminster in 1773, 
and died in 1833. He was a famous bibliomaniac. 
Haring succeeded to large estates by the death of 
his father in 1804, he was enabled to indulge his 
elegant hobby to the utmost. Hr Dibdin estimated 
his = eollection in England at 105,000 vols., in addition 
to which he possessed many thousands of books on 
the continent, the whole haring cost him £180,000. 

HEBERT, Jacques Rfixfi, commonly known as 
Perc Duchesne, one of the most profligate char- 
acters of the French 'Revolution, was bom at 
Alenin, in the year 1755. At an early age, he 
went to Paris, and became a servant in one of the 
small 'theatres, but was dismissed for embezzling 
money. He then entered the service of a physician, 
but was soon dismissed for the same fault. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, a person of the 
name of Lemaire, under the title oiLePire Duchesne, 
published a small popular paper for the diffusion of 
constitutiohal principles among the people. The 
success of t his paper induced the Jacobins to 
establish another of the same name, and H. was 
appointed editor; and knowing the tastes of the 
class of people he addressed, he displayed such an 
exaggeration of principles and cynicism of language 
as ruined the enterprise of his honest rival. In 
consequence of the events of the’ 10th August, he 
became a member of the revolutionary council, and 
played a conspicuous part in the horrors of Sep- 
tember. He and his associates, called Hebertists 
or Enrages, were likewise mainly instrumental in 
converting the church of Notre Dame into a temple 
of Reason. He was at length obliged to give way 
before the party of Robespierre, and perished on the 
scaffold on the 24th March 1794. 

HE’BREWS [Heb. Jbri — either from Abraham, 
who came ‘from the other side’ of Euphrates ( Eber , 
Hr), or from Eber, the great-grandson of Shem, 
and one of Abraham’s ancestors] is the distinctive 
name of that -branch of the Semitic family which 
migrated from Mesopotamia into Palestine, thence 
went to Egypt, and, after a long period of bondage, 
reconquered Palestine, and finally settled there. 
Divided, at a later period, into two distinct states, 
that of Judah and of Israel, they were singly 
overcome, and led into exile. A portion, chiefly 
consisting of descendants of Judah (Jehudah), 
returned, and founded a new empire. Prom that 
time forward, all the members of the Mosaic com- 
monwealth were known by the name of Jehudim, 
corrupted into Jews. A continuous sketch of their 
entire history from the days of Abraham to our 
own, as well as a brief outline of their language and 
literature, trill be found under Jews. 

HEBREWS, Epistle to the, one of the Epistles 
of the New Testament. Much discussion has arisen 
both as to its canonicity and authorship, the absence 


of the customary superscription rendering it impos- 
sible to attain certainty in regard to the latter, and 
naturally enough tending to throw doubt on the 
former also. In reference to the first and more 
important of these points, the canonicity, the case 
stands as follows : The earliest post-apostolie writer, 
Clemens Romanus, quotes from it in the same way 
as from the other books admittedly canonical. 
Justin Martyr, Pmytus (?), the Cretan bishop, the 
predecessors of Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, 
and the framers of the Peshito version of the New 
Testament, accept it as authoritative; while the 
Gnostic heretics, Basihdes and Marcion, are spoken 
of as distinctly rejecting it. No disbelief of its 
canonicity is expressed by any section of the ortho- 
dox church until after the middle of the 2d c. . 
though many writers are silent altogether about it 
— after which period, for the next two centuries, 
the Roman and North African churches reject its 
authority. Tertulliau speaks of it as a good sort of 
apocryphal book ; Cyprian does not include it in 
Paul’s epistles ; Iremeus, even while defending the 
divinity of Christ, declines to strengthen his argu- 
ment, which he could very effectively have done, by 
borrowing armour from its stores ; wlide the Mura- 
tonan Fragment on the Canon, Cains, Hippolytus, 
and Victorinas of Pannonia, also leave it out of the 
Pauline epistles. During the 4th c., however, its 
authority again began to revive, and it was received 
by Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of Milan, and later 
by Jerome, who, though frequently too hasty in his 
conclusions, was certainly the most learned and 
accomplished of the Latin Fathers. The immense 
authority of Augustine was thrown into the same 
scale; others soon followed, and in 41G a.d., a 
decretal of Pope Innocent III. placed its canonicity 
beyond cavil. In modern times, Cardinal Cajetan, 
tho opponent of Luther, reopened the ancient con- 
troversy. He rejected the authority of the epistle. 
The great reformer did tho same, affirming that it 
was the work of some disciple of Paul’s, ulio had 
not been thoroughly grounded iu Ins master’s teach- 
ing, and had built liis own ‘ wood, hay, and stubble ’ 
upon the apostle’s ‘ gold, silver, and precious stones.’ 
This opinion, however, met uitli small approval, 
and has never been adopted by any Protestant 
church. — A uthorship. As we have already said, the 
author of the epistle is unknown, but is commonly 
supposed to be St Paul. This appears to have 
been the opinion of the Eastern church from tho 
first ; but the Alexandrian Fathers — the most 
critical and scholarly of the early Christian theolo- 
gians — struck with the entire dissimilarity of style, 
phraseology, and mode of thought which it presents 
to the Pauline epistles, and which is abundantly 
manifest even in the English version, sought to fix 
its authorship on some other person, Luke being the 
favourite. Tertulhan, again, states that, accoidmg 
to the traditional belief of the North African school, 
Barnabas was the author. The Roman Church, down 
to the middle of the 4th c., contented itself with a 
negative position, denying its Pauline authorship. 
The opinion of the Alexandrian school may be 
said to have prevailed, viz., that though Pauline in 
essence, the epistle was not Pauline in form. Thus 
the matter remained till the time of Luther, who 
suggested Apollos as the likeliest author. Smce 
then, many scholars have inclined to the same 
opinion, among others, Le Clerc, Bleek, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Bunsen, and Alford. 

Who were the ‘ Hebrews ’ to whom the epistle 
was sent, is also a matter of doubt ; but the pre- 
ponderance of probability Is very strongly on the 
side of the church at Jerusalem, composed of 
those who were 1 Hebrews of the Hebrews.’ The 
date of the epistle can only be inferred from its 
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contents. It must have hcen before the destruction 
of Jerusalem (70 A.D.), because the overthrow of the 
temple is not alluded to, which would have been 
one of the strongest links in the chain of argument 
to prove the temporary nature of the old national 
faith. 

The purpose of the writer of the epistle is 
apparently to encourage the -lev. i-h Christians of 
Jerusalem — perhaps of all Palestine — to persevere 
in the profession of their faith. In their own ‘Holy 
Land,’ and in the perpetual presence of services that 
time had hallowed, and which were associated with 
all that was glorious and dear in their national 
history, they were apt at times to look hade with 
a melancholy yearning on the past, and thus were 
often tempted to apostatise from motives which they 
hardly dated to condemn. The writer, conscious, it 
would seem, of the existence of this feeling, opens 
up with hold unflinching eloquence the whole 
question of Judaism versus Christianity; exhibits 
the contrast between the two with sharp, incisive 
analysis, strips the former of all its accidental and 
superstitious attractions, and shews that what is 
really deep and valuable in it is its prophetic char- 
acter ; it is but the shadow of a ‘ better hope,’ viz., 
‘the hope of the gospel ;’ and the great fathers and 
heroes of Judaism, lrom Abel downward, illustrate 
the truth of this, for ‘ these all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off.’ But so vital and strong was their faith, 
that it may almost be said to have put them in 
spiritual possession of the realities to which they 
looked fonvaid, for ‘faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ Thus 
they were ‘ Christians before Christianity,’ and now 
that the things which they hoped for had come, 
the Jewish believers ought not to he grieved at 
parting with the old national worship, however 
dear, for the new worship really embraced the 
Eubstanco of the old, and thus bestowed upon it its 
own immortality. Such is, in the main, the course 
of thought. The style of the epistle in several 
passages is richly ihctorical. 

HE'BRIDES, the name applied in a general sense 
to all the islands on the west coast of Scotland. 
They have bceu variously classified ; hut the most 
natural division seems to he into the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides. To the Outer belong Lewis, with 
Harris, North Uist, Benbecula, South Hist, Barra, 
Coll, and Tiree. Tho remote islo of St Hilda might 
he associated, with this external series. The prin- 
cipal of the Inner islands are Skye, Eiug, Mull, Iona, 
Staffa, Viva, Lismore, ICcrrcra, Easdalo, Colotisay, 
Jura, and I day. Bute, tho Cumbraes, and Arran, 
though lying in the Firth of Clyde, are usually 
classed with the Hebrides. The whole are popularly 
spoken of as tho Western Isles, the term H. being 
confined chiefly to literature. 

The total number of the II. is about -100 
(which number includes every islet that affords 
sufficient pasturage to support one sheep), but of 
these not more than 120 are inhabited. The 
entire area is not accurately known, but has been 
estimated at upwards of GOOD square miles, and the 
population, which is not increasing, was in 1ST I about 
100,000. Of tho whole surface, only about 200,000 
acres aro arable, the rest is in pasture-land of 
little value, and in morasses, peat-mosses, lakes, 
and barren sands and rocks. The scenery of 
Skye is grand and picturesque ; Midi is noted 
for its lofty mountains, Jura for its peaks, and 
Arran for its high rugged hills. Islay and Bute 
aro comparatively level and arable. Staffa is 
remarkable for its basaltic col umn s and great 
cavern. Iona derives interest from its ruins and 
historical associations. Politically, all the Hebridean 


isles are attached to Scotland, in the civil and 
ecclesiastical systems of which they participate. 
The comities among which they are distributed are 
those of Eoss, Inverness, Argyle, and Bute. The 
principal Hebridean towns are Stornoway in Lewis, 
Portree in Skye, Tobermory in Mull, and Botliesav 
in Bute. Though situated on the mainland of 
Argyle, Oban is usually considered a town of the H., 
and along with Rothesay, is best known to tourists. 

Enjoying the benefit of the Gulf Stream (q. v.), 
the climate of the H. is peculiarly mild. Snow 
seldom lies long on the sea-shores or low grounds, 
and in sheltered spots, tender plants are not nipped 
by winter frosts. But if genial, the climate is also 
humid. Drizzling rains are frequent, and mists 
often envelop the islands, or at least shroud the 
higher mountains from sight. With these draw- 
backs, the climate is pleasant and healthful, and 
is recommended for certain classes of invalids. 
Partaldng of the old Celtic character, the humbler 
class of natives for the most part speak Gaelic, hut 
latterly, through educational efforts and otherwise, 
English has made extensive progress. As in the 
mainland portion of the Higlilands, many large 
estates have passed from old families of note into 
the hands of opulent modem proprietors, by whom 
extensive improvements have been effected. The 
greatest improvement of all, however, and which 
deserves to he spoken of as the parent of all others, 
has been the woik of a Glasgow lirm, David Hutche- 
son & Co., by whom hrt3 been established an extra- 
ordinary system of steam-navigation in connection 
with the II. calculated to develop the resources of 
the islands, and bring them, with the neighbouring 
coast, within the sphere of trade and the reach ol 
toiu-ists. Originated by David nutelieson, a person 
of singular energy and capacious views, the system 
of Hebridean steamers embraces several distinct 
lines of route in connection with Glasgow ; and 
opening up remote tracts formerly reached only 
with extreme dilliculty, may he said to he gradually 
altering the character of, and giving a new value to, 
the Western Highlands and Islands. 

The II. are the Elntda: of Ptolemy, the Ilebudcs 
(of which the name H. is mcrclj- a corruption, 
said to he the consequence of a misprint in a 
Parisian printing-ofiicc) of- Pliny, and the Sudrnj- 
jar (Southern Islands, ns distinguished from 
Orhwjjar , Northern Islands) of the Norwegians. 
The latter epithet was Latinised into Sodoreuses, 
and is still retained in the title ‘ Bishop of Sodor 
and Man.’ The history of these islands forms an 
interesting episode hi that of Scotland. Accord- 
ing to the general account, the IL were first 
colonised in the beginning of the 9tli c. by emi- 
grants from Norway, who had fled from the iron 
rule of Harald Haarfagor (SG3 — 93G) ; they naturally 
settled in the greatest numbers on the first land that 
was reached, viz., the Shetland and Orkney Isles 
and Outer Hebrides ; but some wandered as far 
south os the Islo of Man, colonising as they went. 
The consequence- of this was the total absorption of 
the Celtic into the Norse clement in the northern 
islands, while southward the Celtic element asserted 
the predominance. This colony after a time threw 
off swarms, which settled on the north and west 
coasts of Scotland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land, and in all probability founded the Norwegian 
kingdoms of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick°; it 
also sent a colony to Iceland in S74. At last the 
settlers became so powerful as to he a source 
of annoyance to the mother-country, whereupon 
Harald Hnarfager, about S70 A.D., fitted out a 
peat expedition, and subdued the H. and Man. 
They remained subject to Norway till 12GG, three 
years after the battle of Largs, and were then 
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transferred to Scotland. In 134G, one of the chiefs, 
named Macdonald, reduced the whole under his 
authority, and took the title of ‘ Lord of the Isles ; ’ 
hut in 1540 they were finally annexed to the 
Scottish crown by James V. The H. were eccle- 
siastically dependent on Norway as late as 1374, 
and Professor Munch argues that this relation lasted 
till 1472, when St Andrews was made the seat of 
a metropolitan. The influx of the Horsemen has 
had here, as elsewhere, great influence over the 
nomenclature ; many places and islands having lost 
their original Celtic designations. 

The H. have, from time to time, been visited by 
learned inquirers, among whom may he named 
Martin, Sir Joseph Banks, Pennant, Dr Samuel 
Johnson, and Dr John Macculloch, who wrote a 
geological accoimt of the islands (2 vols. Svo, with 
a volume of plates, 4to, 1S19). Scott’s Lord of the 
Isles contributed materially to attach a popular 
interest to these islands, which, by the aid of 
Hutcheson’s steam-fleet, are now within the compass 
of summer pleasure travelling. The more important 
islands of the H. are described in separate articles. 
— For the early history of the H., consult Chronica 
Lcgitm Manniae el Insularum, edited from the MS. 
in the British Museum, by P. A. Munch, professor 
of history in the university of Christiania (Chris- 
tiania, 18G0). 

HEBRIDES, New. See New Hebrides. 

HE'BRON, one of the oldest cities in Palestine, 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, 21 miles south-south- 
west of Jerusalem; it may even he regarded as one 
of the oldest in the world, for it was in existence in 
the time of Abraham, nearly 2000 years before Christ. 
H. was anciently called Kirjatharba, i. e., city of 
Arba, from the progenitor of the Amkim. (q. v.) ; at 
a later period, it was the residence of King David, 
before he conquered Jerusalem; its subsequent 
history is unimportant.— 1 The modem town is a 
poor place, inhabited by about 5000 people, of whom 
about 50 families are Jews. It lies low down in a 
narrow and picturesque valley — the Valley of Eschol, 
famous now, as of old, for its thick clustering grapes, 
its olives, aud other fruits. The church erected by 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, on 
the spot where Abraham is said to have been buried, 
has been converted into a mosque called El- Harem. 
The alleged tombs of the patriarch and of several 
members of his family are still shewn. They are all 
richly hung with palls of green or red silk, which 
are renewed from time to time ; but it is believed 
that the real tombs are in a ‘cave’ below the build- 
ing. The modern name of the town is El-Ehtdil 
(‘ the friend,’ i. e., of God), in allusion to Abraham. 
About a mile from H., rising solitarily in the midst 
of vineyards, beside a well of pure water, is one of 
the largest oak-trees in Palestine. It is 23 feet in 
girth, and its foliage covers a space of about’ 90 feet 
m diameter. Some say that this is the very tree 
beneath which Abraham pitched his tent ; but this 
notion is untenable, for the tree itself gives no 
evidence of such enormous antiquity ; and besides, 
Jerome speaks of Abraham’s oak having disappeared 
about the time of Constantine. 

HECATiE'TTS, the son of Hcgesander, famed 
as an historian and a geographer, flourished most 
probably about 500 u.c. There is great difference 
of opinion as to the time of his birth and of 
liis death, but the best critics conclude that he 
was bom about 550 n. c., and that he died about 
47 G B.c. He belonged to an ancient and wealthy 
family of Miletus, and was thus enabled to gratify 
his natural passion for knowledge and travel. He 
seems to have visited Greece, Thrace, the countries 
bordering on the Euxine, and many of the provinces 


of the Eersian empire, with parts of Italy, Spain, and 
Africa. The results of his foreign travels and of 
his private studies were embodied in two great 
works — his Tour of the World, and his Histories or 
Genealogies. His geographical work was divided 
into two great portions, one treating of Europe, the 
other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. He improved the 
map of the world which had been made by Anaxi- 
mander. His Histories was little more than a prose 
version of the poetical legends of the Greeks — about 
Deucalion and his descendants — Heracles and the 
Heraclidie — the Peloponnesian traditions— and those 
of Asia. Herodotus seems to have set considerable 
value on the writings of Hecatieus. The fragments 
of the works of H. have been edited by Creuzer, 
Klausen, and others. 

But the most interesting part of the life of H. is 
that which succeeded lus travels. In the revolt of 
the Ionian3 against Persia, his extensive knowledge 
of the Persian empire and its resources enabled him 
to give sound advice to Aristagoras, the ringleader 
of the insurrection, which, however, was rejected. 
He dissuaded his countrymen from an attempt so 
far above their means ; when that counsel was 
despised, he urged the formation of a fleet, but 
without effect. After defeat had humbled the 
Ionians, and Aristagoras, with others, contemplated 
flight to Sardinia, he wished them (though in vain) 
to fortify the island of Leros, and wait there the 
course of events. Ho afterwards went as ambas- 
sador to the Persian satrap Artaphemes, and induced 
him to treat the Ionians with leniency. 

HE’CATE, an ancient Tlrracian goddess, after- 
wards adopted into the Greek Pantheon, is first 
mentioned by Hesiod, who calls her the daughter of 
the Titan Perses, and of Asteria, or Night. She was 
the only one of the Titans, under the rule of Zeus, 
who retained her former power. She appears on 
some occasions as the bcstowc-r of wealth, victory, 
wisdom, good-luck to sailors and hunters, and pros- 
perity to youth, but able also to withhold these 
blessings. In connection with Persephone, she is 
described as a powerful infernal and cruel deity, 
who has all the magic powers of heaven, earth, and 
sea at her command. Particular honours were paid 
to her in Bceotia, at zEgina, aud even in the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. She played an important part in 
the mysteries of the Cabin, which were celebrated 
principally at Samothraee and Lemnos. Her sanc- 
tuary in Samothraee was the Zerynthian Cave, and 
wherever she was worshipped along with the Cabiri, 
her temple was placed near a cave. As the bestower 
of good and averter of evil, her image was placed 
before the houses of persons of rank, in places of 
popular assembly, and at crossways, where at every 
new moon offerings of food were presented to her, 
which were consumed by poor people. As an infernal 
goddess, she appears in a hideous form. Serpents 
issue from her feet, serpents are twined in her hair, 
she bears a lighted torch aud a sword in her hand, 
and two black shaggy dogs are her attendants ; 
and sometimes she is represented with three heads, 
viz., those of a horse, a lion, and a dog. In this 
last form, she appears at the crossways. There is 
another important feature, which arose from the 
notion of her being an infernal divinity, viz., the 
behef in her being a spectral being, who at night 
gent from the lower world all kinds of demons and 
terrible phantoms, who taught sorcery and witch- 
craft, and dwelt at cross-roads, tombs, and near 
places where murder had been cm-mitted. 

HE'CATOMB (Gr. hecaton and Joias), in the 
worship of the Greeks, and in other ancient religions, 
means a sacrifice of a large number of victims, pro- 
perly, although by no means necessarily, one hundred. 
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Originally, it would seem that the practice was to 
burn tlie entire victim ; but even as early as tbe tune 
o£ Homer, it was usual only to burn the legs wrapped 
up in tbe fat and certain parts of the intestines. 
The rest of tbe victim was consumed at tbe festive 
meal which succeeded tbe sacrifice. Besides, there- 
fore, that the' gods were believed to bo propitiated 
in proportion to the number of victims, the increase 
of the number was also gratifying, not alone to 
tbe priests and servants of tbe temple, but also 
to tbe public, who were admitted to the sacrificial 
banquet. Hence in Athens tbe hecatomb was a 
most popular form of sacrifice (Athemeus, i. p. 3). 
On tbe contrary, the thrifty Spartans limited tbe 
number both of the victims and of the sacrifices; 
and while tbe other Greek states required that tbe 
victim should be of the most perfect land, the 
Spartans were content with animals of a very inferior 
character. In the hecatomb, strictly so called, tbe 
sacrifice was supposed to consist of one hundred 
bulls ; but other animals were frequently substituted. 

HECKER, Friedrich Karl Franz, a leader of 
tbe democratic party iu the German revolution of 
1848, was born at Eicbtersbeim, Baden, September 
2S, 1811, and after studying law in Heidelberg, 
became in 183S advocate of tbe supreme court 
in Manheim. Though rising to eminence as a 
pleader, when elected in 1S42 a member of tbe 
second chamber in Baden, be abandoned bis profes- 
sion for political life, and soon grew popular among 
tbe more advanced sections of the opposition. In 
184G be began to side actively with the purely demo- 
cratic and socialistic party outside of the chamber, 
and on tbe revolution breaking out in 1848, imme- 
diately began to employ bis eloquence in revolu- 
tionary agitation. When the preliminary convention 
(Das \ r orparlament) met, he endeavoured, with the 
influence of bis whole party, to constitute it into a 
permanent republican assembly. The frustration 
of this effort led him to think of surprising, tbe 
smaller governments of Southern Germany with 
tlie artisan bands which bad been sent to the 
Rhine. Defeated at Kandern, April 20, 1S49, be 
fled into tbe canton of Basel, where be conducted a 
newspaper against tbe constitutional party. On being 
refused admission into the parliament, though elected 
to represent Thiengen, bo emigrated to America, 
where he bad bought a farm. The Baden revolution 
(1849) brought him back to Europe, but finding tbe 
revolution over on arrival, he returned to America. 
He took an active part in the War of Secession. 

HECKLES, or HACKLES, and GILLS. These 
are very important parts of various machines, em- 
ployed in the preparation of animal and vegetable 
fibres for spinning. They consist of a series of long 
metallic teeth, through which the material is drawn, 
so that tbe fibres may be combed out straight, and 
so fitted for the subsequent operations. The manu- 
facture of heckles and gills involves great care and 
nicety as any imperfection may cause great loss, by 
damaging tbe fibre which passes through them. For 
flax, hemp, jute, and similar large and coarse fibres, 
tbe teeth of tbe heckles are large, being about eight 
inches long, and made of steel wire one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter. This is gradually reduced from 
tbe base upwards, until it ends in a fine point. The 
whole is beautifully polished, so as to prevent inju- 
rious friction. They are fixed in a wooden or metallic 
base, in several rows, alternating with each other at 
short distances apart, iu hccldes ; but in gills the 
teeth are much finer, resembling needles, anrl fewer 
in number, being placed usually in two rows; they 
constitute a part of the spinning machinery. The 
manufacture of these articles is a special trade ; 
the manufacturers arc called Heck-makers. 

2SS 


HE'CKMONDWIKE, a thriving manufacturing 
village of England, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
is situated on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, three miles north-west of Dewsbury, and ten 
miles south-west of Leeds. It is tho chief seat of 
the carpet and blanket trades in the West Riding. 
Pop. (1871) 8300. 

HE'CLA, or HEKLA, a volcanic mountain in 
Iceland, is of a conical shape, and stands isolated 
about 20 miles from the south-west coast. Its 
snow-clad summit' is 5110 feet high. The principal 
crater, when visited by Sir George Maokcnzie, was 
about 100 feet deep, and contained a large quantity 
of snow in the bottom. There are many small 
secondary craters near the summit. Tho sides of 
tbe mountain are broken by numerous deep ravines, 
forming channels for mountain torrents that are 
produced by the melting of the snow. The principal 
rocks are lava and basalt, covered with the loose 
stones, scoriie, and ashes ejected from the volcano. 
The view from the summit is very desolate and wild. 
‘ Fantastic groups of hills, craters, and lava, leading 
the eye to distant snow-covered jokuls ; the mist 
rising from a waterfall ; lakes embosomed amid bare 
bleak mountains ; an awful and profound slumber ; 
lowering clouds ; marks all around of the furious 
action of the most destructive of the elements, give 
to the region a character of desolation scarcely to 
be paralleled.’ 

A record of the eruptions has been kept since the 
tenth century. They are few in number, only 43, 
but they have been always very violent, and gener- 
ally continuing for a considerable time. One of the 
moot tremendous occurred in 1783, when the immense 
quantity of lava and ashes ejected laid waste a 
large extent of countr}'. The internal fire remained, 
as if exhausted, in a quiescent state till September 
1S45, when with terrific energy it again burst forth, 
and continued active for more than a year. At this 
time, it poured out a torrent of lava, which at the 
distance of two miles from tho crater was one mile 
wide, and from 40 to 50 feet deep. A fine dust from 
this eruption was scattered over the Orkney Islands, 
a distance of 400 miles from Hecla. 

HECTARE. See Are. 

HE'CTIC FEVER (Gr. hektikos, habitual), (see 
Fever), a peculiar type of feverish disease, usually 
found associated with organic disease of the chest or 
abdomen, and above all with tubercular disease, or 
Consumption (q. v.). It can scarcely be called an 
independent form of disease, although carefully 
described as such by most of the older authors, and 
distinguished as a fever with morning and evening 
paroxysms, and intermediate remissions. Generally 
spealdng, the evening paroxysm is the more marked ; 
the patient becomes flushed after eating, or in the 
excitement of conversation ; there is a preternatural 
vividness of expression, which, with the heightened 
colour, sometimes gives a very fallacious impression 
of health. The patient retires to bed, has tossing 
and uneasy sleep, and wakens in the middle of tho 
night, or towards early morning, bathed in cold 
perspiration, and in a state of extreme languor. 
Next day, the whole of these changes are repeated, 
and under the slow but too sure progress of tho 
fever, the patient gradually emaciates, and in tho 
end dies exhausted. The treatment of hectic fever 
is substantially that of Consumption (q. v.). 

HE'CTOR, the bravest hero in the Trojan army, 
was the son of King Rriam and Hecuba, and married 
Andromache, the daughter of Betion, king of Thebes, 
in Cilicia, by whom he became the father of Asty anax 
or Scamandrius, and, as some say, likewise of Laoda- 
mas. His exploits are sung by Homer in the Iliad. 
H. having slain Fatroclus, the friend of Achilles, tho 
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latter, forgetting his quarrel -with Agamemnon, took 
up arms to avenge his beloved companion, and H. 
fell by his hand. His body was dragged in triumph 
by the conqueror round the tomb of Patroclus, but 
was afterwards ransomed by Priam, who caused it 
to be buried with great pomp. In Ilium, II. was 
honoured as a hero, and sacrifices were offered to 
him. In compliance -with an oracle, his bones aro 
said to have been subsequently conveyed to Thebes, 
in Bceotia. H. is incontestably the greatest hero in 
the Iliad. Yielding in valour to none, he is defeated 
by Achilles, not because the latter surpasses him in 
emu-age, but because, already wounded and exhausted 
with prolonged conflicts, he undertakes a single 
combat, trusting to the aid of Deiphobus. Minerva 
assumes the form of the latter, and H. is deceived 
and forsaken. In humanity, he is superior to all. 
One of the most beautiful episodes in the Iliad is 
that in which H. takes leave of his wife Andromache, 
and expresses his feelings as a husband, a father, 
and a prince. 

HE'CUBA (Gr. Hehubc), the second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy. During the Trojan war, she witnessed 
the destruction of all her sons, with the exception 
of Helenus, and at last saw her husband murdered 
before her eyes by the savage Pyrrhus. After the 
destruction of Troy, she fell into the hands of tho 
Greeks as a slave, and, according to one form of 
the legend, threw herself in despair into the sea. 
Euripides (in his tragedy of Ilccabc) and other 
ancient tragedians deseribe her as a tender mother, 
a noble princess, and a virtuous wife, exposed by 
fate to the most cruel sufferings. In Sculpture, she 
is represented as a matron, whose face, furrowed 
by grief, betrays a character naturally ardent and 
passionate. 

HEDGE (Sax. liege, Ger. hag , Fr. hale; in 
Ger., liegen is to fence, protect, cherish), a fence 
formed generally of growing shrubs. Hedges are 
very much used in some parts of tho world, whilst 
others, equally cultivated, are almost destitute of 
them. Thus, whilst they are very common in many 
parts of Britain and of Italy, they are comparatively 
rare in France and Germany. For many situations, 
they are particularly adapted, owing to the protec- 
tion which they afford from high winds ; aud the 
height to which they aro permitted to grow ought 
to be accommodated to the requirements of the 
locality in this respect. They are also much more 
pleasant to the eye than dry stone walls or coarso 
palings ; but there can be no doubt that where 
neither shelter nor ornament is intended, they cause 
great waste of land ; as even when very trimly kept, 
they occupy a much more considerable breadth than 
other fences, and their roots draw nutriment from 
the soil on each side to a very considerable distance. 
It has been calculated that even such reduction of 
the breadth occupied by hedges as might be accom- 
plished by moderate care in trimming, would add 
to the extent of land available for crops in Eng- 
land as much as a middling-sized county. 

Hedges in Britain are generally formed of haw- 
thorn (q. v.). The unsightly blanks in hawthorn- 
hedges, which are also injurious to their usefulness, 
are not easily filled up with hawthorn-plants, but 
in such circumstances, the barberry grows well, and 
is sometimes used with great advantage. — Hedges 
are also sometimes formed of barberry itself. Sco 
BAiiliERRY. — Beeoh-hcdges are very common around 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, and a hedge of beech 
and hawthorn mixed is common in many places. 
Beech-hedges, closely trimmed, can be made almost 
as impervious as any kind of hedge known in 
Britain ; and'whcrc shelter is needed, can easily be 
trained to a height of twenty feet or upwards. — 


Holly makes an excellent aud ornamental hedge, 
much in use for gardens and pleasure-grounds!^-! 
Ornamental hedges are sometimes formed of yew, 
hornbeam, lime, and other trees, which can scarcely! 
however, bo reckoned among hedge-plants. Privet 
is much used for ornamental hedges, but they are 
of little use as fences. 

Hedges were in use among the ancient Romans, 
chiefly for the enclosure of vineyards and gardens. 
It is probable that they have existed in England 
since the times of the Romans, although not very 
common till the end of the 17th c. ; but they are 
supposed to have been first introduced into Scotland 
and Ireland by the officers of Cromwell’s armies. 
The first hedges planted in Scotland are said to 
have been at Inch Buckling Brae, in East Lothian, 
and at the head of Loch Tay, and that at the former 
lace existed as a row of old hawthorns in the 
eginning of the present century. — (Loudon.) 

HE'DGEBOTE, in English Law, means the right 
of a tenant to cut wood on the farm or land, to 
repair the hedges or fences. 

HE'DGEHOG ( Erinaceus ), a genus of insectivor- 
ous quadrupeds, the type of the family Erinaceidce. 
The muzzle is rather elongated, the neck short, 
tho limbs short, the feet five-toed, the claws 
strong, the tail short, the body covered on tho 
upper parts with sharp spines, and with hair below, 
and capable of being rolled up into a ball by 
means of a powerful muscle extended under the 
skin. The teeth are 3G in number, 20 in tho 
upper jaw, and 1G in the lower, but considerable 
difference of opinion has existed among naturalists 
as to the character of some of them. Tho middle 
incisors are very long, and Btand forward; those 
of the upper jaw are widely separated ; tho lateral 
ones small. Like many other Insectivora, hedgehogs 
are by no means limited to insect food, but prey 
on larger animals, as reptiles, small quadrupeds, 
and birds; they arc fond of eggs and of milk, 
and in confinement will readily eat soaked bread, 
cooked vegetables, or porridge. Their power of 
rolling themselves into a ball, from which the spines 
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project on every side, is ,their means of protection 
from enemies. The spines are curiously bent near 
the root, and so set, that on the contraction of tho 
muscle by which tho animal rolls itself up, they are 
held firmly in their position, their points towards 
the adversary. They aro very strong and sharp ; 
their elasticity is also so very great, that the animal 
can sustain falls from great heights without apparent 
injury. 

The Common H. (E. Europams) is a native of 
Britain and of most parts of Europe. A particular 
description is unnecessary. Its short ears are' one 
of its distinctive specific characters. It is seldom 
above 9.J inches in length. Its spines are about 
an inch long. It readily kills snakes, and oven 
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vipers, which it eats, beginning always at tbe tail. 
It is said to be capable of resisting in an errtra- 
ordinary degree not only tbe venom of serpents, 
but other kinds of poison, however administered. 
A H. has been known to eat great numbers of 
cantharides (Spanish flies) without injury, although 
one would have caused great agony to a dog. It 
brings forth from two to four young at a birth, and 
provides for the occasion a curiously constructed 
nest, of which the roof is capable of throwing off 
the rain, so as to keep them dry. The young are 
blind at first ; tbeir ears are also closed — a thing 
as unusual as the former is common among animals 
— their bodies are covered with soft incipient spines. 
In winter, the H. becomes torpid, retiring to some 
hole at the base of a tree, beneath roots, or in some 
such situation. It provides no winter store, and 
no other British animal hybemates so completely. 

The H. is easily tamed, becomes very familiar, 

and is very useful in houses where black beetles are 
troublesome. Night is its period of activity. — The 
flesh of the H. is oaten in some parts of Europe, 
but in Britain only by gypsies, who roll it up in a 
ball of clay, and so roast it. — Other species of H. 
aro found in different parts of Asia and Africa. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD ( Sisymbrium ), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Crucifercc , mostly annual 
or perennial herbaceous plants, with very various 
foliage, small yellow or white flowers, and a long 
roundish or G-augled pod (siltque). Several species 
are natives of Britain, of which one, the Common H. 
( S . officinale), was once employed in medicine for 
catarrhs and other ailments. It is said to be dia- 
phoretic and expectorant. It has a mild pungency. 
It is sometimes cultivated as a pot-herb. It is an 
annual plant, plentiful in waste places and by way- 
sides, sometimes two feet high, branched, with run- 
cinate or deeply lobed leaves, stem and leaves hairy, 
flowers very small and yellow. The pod3 are erect, 
and closely pressed to the stalk. — Broad-leaved 
H., or London Rocket (5. Mo), is said to have 
sprang up in great abundance on the ground deso- 
lated by the fire of London in 1GGG.— Fine-leaved 
H., or Flix-weed ( S . Sophia), is common in many 
parts of England and Scotland, growing in waste 
places. Its leaves arc doubly or trebly pinnatifid. 
It is about two feet high, branched, with yellow 
flowers. It was formerly administered in dysentery 
and hysteria, and the seeds as a vermifuge. 

HEDGE-SPARROW, HEDGE -WARBLER, 
HEDGE-ACCENTOR, or DUNNOCK ( Accentor 
modularis), a little bird of tho family Sylviadce, a 
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common native of Britain and of most parts of 
Europe. It is not quite so large as the house-spar- 
row, which it somewhat resembles in dull brownish 
plumage, but notwithstanding its most common 
290 


name, in little else ; its slenderness of bill, and its 
whole form, proclaiming it at onee to be of a differ- 
ent family. It feeds principally on insects. It is 
one of the earliest spring songsters, having a sweet 
plaintive song ; and the nest is one of the first that 
the school-boy finds in spring. Tbe nest, of green 
moss, roots, and wool, lined with hair, is usually 
placed rather low in a bush or hedge. The eggs 
are four or five in number, of a delicate and spotless 
bluish green. • The cuckoo very often lays its egg in 
the hedge-sparrow’s nest. The hedge-sparrow is 
chiefly found in summer, in the northern temperate 
parts of Europe, migrating southward in winter; but 
in Britain it remains all the year. — Another species of 
the same genus, the .Alpine Warbler, or Alpine 
Accentor ( A.Alpinus ), a rather larger bird, lighter 
and rather more varied in colour, has in a few 
instances been found in Britain. It is common in 
the Alps, and other mountains of France, Germany, 
and Italy. — Other species of Accentor are found 
both in the Old and New World. They are all of 
dull plumage. In this genus the hill is more conical 
than in the other Sylviadce. 

HED JA'Z (the land of pilgrimage), a maritime 
province of Arabia, extending along tbe eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, and bounded on the N. by 
tbe Syrian desert and the Gulf of Akaba, on the E. 
by tbe province of Nedjed, and on the S. by that 
of Yemen. It is almost entirely unproductive, 
being chiefly sandy or stony. Containing the two 
sacred cities, Mecca and Medina — the former the 
birthplace of Mohammed, the latter tho place in 
wliieh he is interred — H. is the ‘Holy Land’ of 
Arabia. It is traversed annually by vast numbers 
of pilgrims. 

HE'D JRAH (Ilegirah), or, more fully, HedJRAT 
Ax-Nabi, Arab. Emigration (not flight, as commonly 
translated) of Mohammed (q. v.). The tribe of tbe 
Koreish having resolved to slay the new prophet, 
their kinsman, he secretly left Mecca on the 13th 
of September 622 A.D., and repaired to Medina, 
where, partly from a feeling of jealousy towards 
Mecca, partly because bis new doctrine had already 
found here many new adherents, he was so well 
received and so vigorously supported in the wars 
which ho now began towage against his adversaries, 
that tho rise and progress of Mohammedanism was 
said to date in reality from the time of Moham- 
med’s leaving Mecca. The Hedjrah, therefore, was 
made the starting-point of a new era — the Moham- 
medan (Tnrikh Afliijrah) — by Calif Omar, who, in 
G39 or 640, with the aid of a Persian, Harmozan, 
instituted the new Moslem calendar. It does not, 
however, ns is generally supposed, begin from the 
day of tho flight itself, but from the first of tbe 
Moharram (the first month of the year) preceding 
it — a date corresponding to our 15th or lGth of 
July 622 A. D. 

The Mohammedan year, as a lunar year, is shorter 
than ours by 10 days, 21 hours, and 14| seconds ; 
and this circumstance renders the exact transfer of 
Mohammedan dates into dates of our own calendar 
a very difficult task. An elaborate method has 
been invented for that purpose by Ideler ; an easy, 
although not minutely accurate way of finding the 
year, but not the month and the day, is by the 
deduction of 3 per cent, from .the given Moham- 
medan year, and the addition of 622 to the sum so 
; obtained ; e. g., the year of the Hedjrah correspond- 
ing to 1862 a.d. being' 1279, deduct 3 per cent., or 
about 39 = 1240, add 022 = 1S62. 

HEEM, Jan David de, tbe most celebrated 
painter of what is called ‘still-life’ that the Dutch 
school has produced, was bom at Utrecht in 
1600, studied under his father, ‘and soon obtained 
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immense sums for liis pictures. Towards tie 
close o£ his life, he removed to Antwerp, where 
ho died in 1674. H’s pictures represent, for the 
most part, splendid vases of fruits and flowers, 
musical instruments, and ornaments of various 
kinds. He painted a garland of flowers for a 
certain Jan Vander jUeer, who refused 2000 guilders 
for it, hut afterwards gave it to the Prince of 
Orange, who brought it with him to England. H.’s 
colouring is exquisite, and his use of chiaroscuro 
unsurpassable. 

HEEN, CHOW, TING, AXD FOO, Chinese 
geographical terms, used to designate the relative 
rank of cities and districts. Heen indicates the 
smallest division, although its city may be an 
important one ; thus, Skanghai-heen is a large city 
and district, while the department in which it is 
situated, Sungluang-Jbo, to which it is subordinate, 
is a smaller place. Generally speaking, however, 
the terms designate the rank of cities, from foo, 
the chief, to keen the least in size. 

HEEREN, Av t old Hebjllxn Lunwio, an 
eminent German sdn/w, was bom 25th October 
1700, at Arbergen, near Bremen, where his father 
was at that time pastor, and received his education 
at the cathedral school of Bremen, and at the 
university of Gottingen. He first made himself 
known to the literary world by two philological 
works — viz., an edition of Menander's De Encomii3 
(Gottingen, 1785), and the Eclogce Physical et 
Ethicx of Stobaeus (4 vols. Gottingen, 1792 — 
1801). In preparing materials for the latter of 
these works, he visited Italy, the Netherlands, 
and France, and by intercourse with various 
learned men of these countries, expanded and 
enriched his mind. In 1794, he was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy, and. in 1801, Professor of 
History at Gottingen. He married in 1797 a 
daughter of Heyne, and died 7th March 1842. His 
lectures in the university referred, from the very 
first, more to Greek and Roman antiquities, and 
to the history of the fine arts, than to philology, 
strictly so-cajled. The latter, indeed, was finally 
quite thrown into the background. In 1793 — 1796, 
appeared at Gottingen his Ideen Uber Politic, den 
Verhehr und den Ilandel der vomehmsten Yolker der 
alien Welt (4th edit. 5 vols. 1824 — 1826). This work 
has secured him a’ place among the most eminent 
modem historians. If his Oeschichle des Sludiums 
der classichen Literatur seil dem Wiederaujleben der 
Wissenschaften (2 vols. GStt. 1797 — 1802) proved 
less satisfactory to scholars, his Qcscldchte der 
Slaaten des Alterthums (GStt. 1799 ; 5th edit. 1826), 
and his Oeschichle des Europ. Slaalensystcms und 
seiner Oolonien (Gott. 1809 ; 4th edit. 1822) abounded 
in new views and acute expositions. For his Enter- 
suchungen fiber die Kveuzziige, he received the prize 
from the National Institute of France. His Kleine 
hislorische Schriften (3 vols. Gott. 1803 — 1808) con- 
tain some very interesting treatises. In 1821 — 
1826, he published an edition of all his historical 
works ( Hislorischen Werie ) in 15 vols. H was a 
member of the academies of St Petersburg, Berlin, 
Munich, Stockholm, Dublin, and Copenhagen, and 
of the Asiatic Societies of London and Calcutta. 

HEGEL, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, one of 
the greatest German philosophers, was bom 27th 
August 1770, at Stuttgart, and became, in 1788, a 
student in the Tubingen theological institute, where 
his speculative abilities, however, were outshone by 
his younger companion, Schelling. After leaving 
the university in 1793, he was a family tutor at 
Bern and Frankfurt-on-the-Maine for six years, 
during which .period he devoted himself chiefly to 
the study of Christ’s life and the philosophy of 


religion. In the beginning of 1S01, ho left Frank- 
furt for Jena, whore he published his first work, 
Ueber d. Hijferenz d. Fichte' seken u. Schelling’ schen 
Systems (1S01), and entered the university as Privat- 
docent. Next year, he joined Schelling, to whose 
philosophy he seems at this time to have adhered, 
in the editorship of Has Kritische Journal fSr 
Philosophic. His lectures in Jena did not attract 
much notice, but it was at this place, while the din 
of the battle in 1806 was sounding through tho 
town, that he completed his first important work. 
Die Phiinomenologie d. Oeisles (1807), which he 
used afterwards to call his voyage of discovery. 
Shortly before the battle, he had been made extra- 
ordinary professor of philosophy; but the disaster 
which that event brought upon Jena compelled 
him to seek means of subsistence elsewhere, and 
he went, accordingly, at Niethammeris request, 
to Bamberg, where he edited a political paper for 
two years. In 180S, he was appointed rector of 
the gymnasium at Nuremberg, and there he had 
just completed his Wissenscliaft d. Logih (3 Bde. 
1812 — 1816), when he was called in 1816 to a 
professorship of philosophy in Heidelberg, where 
he published his Encgldopadie d. philosophischen 
Wissenschaften (1817 ; 3te Auil. 1830), in which he 
first developed his complete system. In 1818, how- 
ever, he was called to Fichte’s place in Berlin, and it 
was here that he first began to gather around him 
a new philosophical school. His lectures, which 
were delivered in a stammering voice, and without 
rhetorical ornament, yet with the impressiveness of 
being the expression of laborious thought, attracted 
hearers from all ranks and professions. He rose to 
considerable political influence through his official 
connection with the Prussian government, and his 
philosophy in some respects lost credit from tho 
generally conservative tendencies of his adminis- 
tration. Still, in his Pechtsphilosophie (1821), he 
demands representation of the people, freedom of 
the press, publicity of judicial proceedings, trial by 
jury, and the administrative independence of cor- 
porations. In the midst of an active life, he was 
suddenly cut off by cholera, 14th November 1831, 
and buried beside Fichte. A complete collection 
of his ivories was published in 18 vols. (Berlin, 
1832 — 1841), and his life written by Rosenkranz 
(1844). 

At first, as has been intimated, H.’s philosophy 
started from the same position as Schelling’s — the 
principle of the identity of knowing and being; but 
at an early period he departed from Sckelling’s 
theory, that this identity can be apprehended only 
through an intellectual intuition, of which tho 
understanding can render no account. Carrying 
out rigorously the principle from which both started, 
as embodied in the proposition of Spinoza, that the 
order and connection of thoughts are the same as tho 
order and connection of things, H. sought to find 
the universal form which characterises the process 
both of existence and thought. This universal form 
he recognised as the process of becoming ( Werden). 
But the process of becoming is only the union of 
position and negation ; for all that becomes at once 
posits, and, by passing into something else, removes 
itself. Identical with this process is the process 
of thought; for every thought involves its contra- 
dictory. But the contradictory is not a mero 
negation; it is in itself positive; the conception of 
unity, e. g., is not more positive than its contra- 
dictory, the conception of plurality. Every thought 
therefore, as it involves its contradictory, adds to 
its own contents, and by the combination of the 
two contradictories, we rise to absolute knowledge. 
This process, involving m it the three stages of 
position, negation, and the union of both, determines 
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the method of H. ; for according to this method, 
liis entire system is organically necessitated in 
all its parts to a threefold division corn ‘'ponding 
to the three stages in the process of thought and 
existence. The point from ■which all knowledge 
must start is thought simply and in itself, the 
science of which, logic, forms, therefore, the first 
part of this system. But thought po.-*es into some- 
thing other than itself, exists out oi itself in nature, 
and the philosophy of nature accordingly ranks as 
the second part. IU turning again from its estrange- 
ment in nature, thought becomes conscious of itself 
in mind, and const ijmntlv the philosophy of mind 
forms the third part, it would he profitless to 
give a mere enumeration —and nothing more could 
be attempted here— of the various subdivisions, in 
their degrees of subordination, into which those 
three grand divisions arc separated. For an account 
of the system, consult, besides the ordinary histories 
of philosophy, Vera’s Introduction 0 la Philosophic 
de Ilf gel (Paris, 1 S«"m), and Haym’s Ilr/pl u. bein'* 
Zc\t, j orlf'suri'V'n a her Jlnt^huiuj v. Pntwkkdung, 
JJYs ' n u. XWrth d. IIt>j>ttrhcn Philosophic (Berlin, 
ISoS). 

J!njtliani\m is commonly employed to denote the 
dilection of philosophical speculation in the large 
school which aro**e under tin* intlucnce of Hegel. 
During IT.’s life, and on till 1 S 1 1 . when Schelling 
came to Berlin. Hegelianism found a v< ry efficient 
organ in the Jahrl>nc , o r tor n't* KnftUchr Kritd: 
(KS27 — 1 S 17, ed. by 1 b lining) , and through the 
influence of tin* Pru-oan imni»*t»'r, Vmi AlUnstun, 
a large munbir of the philosophical chairs m tin* 
Prussian umvir.-itie** wen second for II* g< ban 
professor.-*. In tin second grand dt partnn nt into 
which II. had divid'd his *<\ ^trm, the philosophy of 
nature, his speculations did not give tin* rann* 
ilii]»ctus to linpury as tln» <* of S» helling had given ; 
but this may he accounted for from the consider- 
ation that the* enthusiasm for physical investigation*, 
which was rising when Si helling' s » arly speculation » 
appennd, had reached its culmination b« fun* II. 
began to attract notice. In logic, aho, owing to 
JI.’s own exhaustive treatment, htth* lias be*n dom* 
by bis disciples, except in the way of explication 
and apology, ot which SehalhrX Erdmann’s, and 
HinrieW works on the science are s|K-eime*ns. But 
in psychology we find development s of the Hegelian 
principles bv Bowiikran/, Mieluh t, and Erdmann ; 
in jurisprudence, b\ Hans; m « tines, by Michelet; 
in {esthetics, by Wehcr, Hmrnlis, Hotho, Emncii- 
kronz, Huge, and Sehnaase ; in the history of 
philosophy, notwithstanding II. 's own work, by 
Erdmann, Michelet, Bnsenkrati 2 \ Schwegler, Zeller, 
Ac. In the plnlo-ophy of religion, however, Hegelian 
speculation has been more widely and jMjwcrfully 
influential than in any other department ; Daub, 
Marheineko, Ku'-cnkran/, Conradi, Gu-wlicl, Vatke, 
and a host of other more or le-s known writers, 
joining with If. in .seeking to i licit tlie eternal 
meaning embodied in the historical and symbolical 
forms of Christianity. But as soon as Hegelianism 
reached this sphere of speculation, it began to shew’ 
antagonistic tendencies These became especially 
apparent four years after II \s death, m the eontro- 
*ersy raided by StrauM* Ltbcn ./'*•« (183Y), and 
tinned by his Chribthch t Olaub> nshhre (lS-tO). 

Hegelians then split into three sections, called 
lly the right, left, and centre, according as 
'present Mipernaturalism, rationalism, or a 
* mysticism. Among those of the extreme 
i also as the Young Hegelians, and dubbed 
common . the felicitous hut untranslatable 
mropc. * l v *Ic , fe f inrjcn, the Hegelian philosophy, 
row, w uc i !»■ e been ecclesiastically anil politically 
pUunaqo, but , r . . n0 tll0ro „g Uy ra d ica l. i u 1S 3S, 


Buge began to edit for them a special organ, Die. 
Ilalleschcn Jahrhuchcr , which was very influential 
among the youth of Germany, but was prohibited 
in 18-17, after having been transferred to Leipsic 
under the title of Die Deulschen Jahrhuchcr. 
W eisse, Fichte (the younger), Ulrici, Fischer, and 
Carricrc, are considered pseudo-Hegelians, because, 
though retaining the terminology and general prin- 
ciples of Hegelianism, they introduce at times an 
extraneous method and results. Beyond Germany, 
Hegelianism is represented in France by Vera, in 
Denmark by Heiberg, and iu Sweden by Sncllmann, 
Tcngstroni, Bring, and others, and lias not failed to 
exert an important intlucnce on British and American 
thought. 

IIEGESrPPUS, the earliest of the Christian 
Church historians. He was born of a Jewish family 
in Palestine about the beginning of the 2d c., but 
became a Christian at an early age, and was a 
member of the Church of Jerusalem. He went to 
Koine in the pontificate of Anicetus, visiting upon 
his journey many churches, and especially that of 
Corinth, where Primus was bishop. He remained 
in Borne till the death of Sotcr (170), and is sup- 
posed to have died in the year ISO. It was during 
ins sojourn in Borne that he composed his history, 
in five book*, entitled Memorial* of Dcclcsiat'icut 
. UFnir*, which, however, appear not to have formed 
a complete and continuous history, although the}’ 

« \t< nd from the death of Christ down to the writer's 
own age. Unhappily, the work, as a whole, has 
p» rbned, and we know it only from some fragments 
w liich Eusebius has embodied in his ow’d History, 
and the most important of which are his account of 
tin martyrdom of St James and also of St Simeon of 
Jerusalem. Eusebius speata highly of the doctrinal 
fidelity of II., ami St Jerome, of the simplicity and 
purity of his style. Another work on the Wans of 
the Jews (also in five books), ascribed to II., is 
confessedly spurious. The most complete collec- 
tion of the* fragments of his writings is that of 
Galiamins in the second volume of his great collec- 
tion. See also Grabe, Sjurilrgium, tom. ii. ; and 
FabriciiiM, Pill. Grant, vii. loG. 

II EG IB A. See Hkdjiiah. 

IIKEDE, a small town of Prussia, in the province 
of Slesvig-Holstoin, is situated in Northern Dit- 
inarsli, 32 miles north-north-west of Gluckstadt. It 
is a pleasant, well-built town, with a large market- 
place. The inhabitants arc employed chiefly in 
agriculture and general trade. Pojx (1S71) GS20. 

IIEI'DELBEBG, an ancient city of Germany, in 
the giaml duchy of Baden, is situated on the left 
hank of the river Neekar, in one of the most 
beautiful districts in the country, on a narrow 
strip of ground between the river on the north, 
and tlu* northern extremity of the Geisberg Moun- 
tains on the south. It is 13 miles south-east of 
Manheim, and about f>l miles south of Frankfurt- 
on-thc-Maine. The town consists mainly of one 
street about three miles in length. Among its 
most important buildings are the Church of the 
Holy Ghost, through which a partition-wall has 
been run, and in which service according to tho 
Catholic and Protestant rituals is simultaneously 
carried on ; the Church of St Peter’s, on the door 
of which Jerome of Prague, the companion of 
Huss, nailed his celebrated (besot, at the same timo 
publicly expounding his doctrines before a multi- 
tude assembled in tho churchyard ; and the ruins 
of tho castle, which was formerly the residence of 
tlie Electors Palatine, and which, in 1701, was set 
on firo by lightning, and totally consumed. In tho 
cellar under the castle is the famous Heidelberg 
Tun, 3G feet long and 2-1 feet high, and capable 
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of containing 800 hhds. H. is celebrated for its 
university, much, after those of Prague and Vienna, 
is the oldest in Germany. It was founded by the 
Elector Ruprecht I. in 13SG, and continued to 
flourish until the period of the Thirty Years* War, 
when it began to decline. In 1S02, however, when 
the town, with the surrounding territory, was 
assigned to the Grand Duke of Baden, a new 
era commenced for the university, and it rapidly 
became famous. It comprises faculties of theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. In 1S75, it had 
more than 500 students in its classes. Its library, 
to which additions are always being made, con- 
sisted in the same year of 200,000 volumes and 
2000 manuscripts. As an edifice, it is a plain, 
and not very large building, near the centre 
of the town. The Library, the Anatomical and 
Zoological Museums, and the Museum Club, are 
separate buildings. Connected with the university 
are numerous scientific collections, a chemical 
laboratory, a botanic garden, &c. The trade and 
manufactures of the town are inconsiderable. The 
cheapness of living, however, and the beauty of the 
environs, which are cultivated like a garden, have 
caused a great many foreigners to settle here. 
Pop. (1871) 19.9S8. 

As the residence of the rulers of the Palatinate, 
H. underwent all the vicissitudes of that much- 
suffering electorate. See Palatinate. 

HEIGHTS, Measubesient of, may be performed 
in any one of four ways : by the aid of trigonometry ; 
by levelling ; by ascertaining the atmospheric pres- 
sure at the top and bottom of the height by the 
barometer; or by ascertaining the boiling-point of 
water at the top and bottom by the thermometer. 
As the second and third methods are treated of 
elsewhere (see Levelling and BAitotiETEn), the 
first and fourth alone are here considered. The 
first method is often more convenient than any of 
the others, as it does, not require the ascent of 
the height, nor even a near approach to it. There 
are two cases of the problem : — Case 1 (when there 
is level ground in front). Let ACD be a height 
of irregular form, take O and M, two stations on 
the level ground iu front, find the angles AOB, 



AMB, and measure OM ; then as AOM, AMO 
(which is A1SIB subtracted from ISO”), and OM 
are known, AO can be found ; and since now AO 
and tho angle AOM are known, AB can be found. 
If the height is regular in form, all that is neces- 
sary to be done is to measure OC, calculate CB, 
find AOB ; _ then AB can at once be calculated 
by the ordinary rules. — Case 2 (when there is 
no level ground in front). Suppose tho height 
of A above O (fig. 2) is to be found. Take another 
station M, from which A and O are visible, measure 
the angles AOM, OMA, and find OM by Levelling 
(q. v.), then OA can be found ; at 0 take the angle 
AOB (the angular altitude of A), then from UA 
and AOB, AB can be known. If tbo height of 
one point above another — the latter not being the 


observer’s station — be required, then the height or 
depression of the first, and the height or depression 
of the other above or below the observer’s station, 



must be found separately as before, then the differ- 
ence (if both are above or both below the observer’s 
level) or sum (if one is below it) of these results 
gives the number required. For instance (fig. 1), 
the height of A or AB is first found, CE or the 
height of E is next calculated, and their difference, 
AB— CE, or AF, is the height of A above E. 

Besides this rigorous trigonometrical method, 
there are many ways of estimating pretty nearly 
the height of objects, with little or no calculation. 
For instance, if the height is perpendicular, and the 
ground in front on a level with the base, take two 
pieces of wood, hinged or jointed together at an 
angle of 45°, or a large pair of compasses opened to 
that angle ; place one leg horizontal and directed to 
the base of the object, and move the instrument 
towards it, or from it, until the other leg point to 
tho top; then the distance of the angle from tho 
bottom gives the height. 

The fourth method is often used in measuring 
tho height of mountains when great accuracy is 
not required, or when the apparatus requisite in 
applying the other methods is not at hand ; all the 
apparatus required in this method being two ther- 
mometers, a tin pot to boil the water, and a book 
of tables such as those given by Colonel Sykes in 
Hints to Travellers. The method depends upon the 
fact, that vapour of water or steam has a certain 
tension or elnstiq force according to its temperature, 
thus : at 32° it can support 0'2 oi an inch of mercury; 
at S0° it can support 1 inch; at 150°, 7'42 inches; 
at ISO”, 15 '5 inches ; at 212° (the ordinary boiling- 
point), 30 inches, or the whole pressure of the air. 
By observing, therefore, the temperature at which 
water boils, we can find, by means of a table of the 
elastic force of vapour at different temperatures, the 
pressure, in inches of mercury, to which it is subject 
at the time. Now, beginning at the level of the 
sea, it is found by experiment that a fall of 1° in 
the boiling-point corresponds to an elevation of 510 
feet; at an elevation of 2500 feet, the difference 
for a degree is 520 feet; at 5000, it is 530 feet; 
at 17,000, it is 590 feet. An approximation for 
medium elevations may be made by taking 530 feet 
on an average for the difference corresponding to 1°, 
then 530 multiplied by the number of degrees between 
the boiling-point and 212° will give, approximately, 
the height. 

HEIJN, or H^YN, Petek. Petebsen, a famous 
Dutch admiral, was born in 1577, at Delftsliaven, 
near Rotterdam. Of low origin, he gradually 
advanced himself by his bravery to the highest 
dignities. As vice-admiral of the fleet of the Dutch 
West India Company, he in 1C26 engaged and 
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utterly defeated the Spaniards in All Saints’ Bn}-, 
captured 45 of their ships, and returned to Holland 
rvith an immense booty. In consequence of this 
splendid victory, the Company rai-ed him to the 
rank of admiral. Only two years after this, he 
captured, almost without requirin': to : trike a blow, 
the grand Spanish silver flotilla, the value of which 
was estimated at 12,000,001) Hutch guilders. As 
a reward of this unparalleled success, ho was, in 
1029, named Admiral of Holland. Shortly after, 
lie met ids death in a tight with two ships oil’ 
Dunkerque. A marble monument is erected to Ids 
memory in the old church at Delft 

H E I' L 15 BONN (formerly, Heiliylromi, holy 
well), an important trading and manufacturing town 
of the kingdom of Wllrtcmberg, in the circle of 
Nccltar, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Keclcar, in a beautiful and fcrtdc valley, 2S miles 
north of Stuttgart. The church of St Ivilian, 
built from 1010 to 1329, a noblo edifice, partly 
Gothic and partly Itcnaissancc ; the old town-hall, 
der Ditbrthurm —the Thief’s Tower — in which Giitz 
von Berlielungcn was eonlncd; and the house 
of Hie Teutonic knights, now a barrack, are the 
chief buildings. Though Mine and field and garden 
produce are still cultnated by many of the inha- 
bitants, trade and manufactures are the chief 
branches of industry non- carried on here. Paper, 
chemical products, silk, dye studs, gold, silver, and 
Iron wares, tolnceo, vimgir, A c., arc manufactured 
far export Gypuim and mid tone are quarried in 
the vicinity. Pop (1871) 18,933. 

IIEIT.IGHX.STADT, a regularly huilt and walled 
town of Prussian Saxony, is situated on the Lome, 
near the Hanovenan frontier, 30 miles north-we- 1 1 
of Erfurt. It was the capital of the department of 1 
the Harz, in the kingdom of Wc-tphaha, from 1S07 1 
to ISM. 'Weaving, dyeing, and paper-manufacture 
are carried on. Pop. (1S71) -laSd. 

HKI LR11EBG, a small town of Prussia, in 
the province of Prussia, is airy beautiful!} situ- 
ated ou tlic A lie, -13 miles fotith of Konigsbcrg. 
It av.as originally the chief town of Ermelaud, one! 
of the old divisions oi Poland. Pop. (1S71) 5S39, 
who manufacture cloth, leather, Ac. i 

HKI'LSIIIIONN, a small town in tlio Bavarian I 
circle of Middle Franconia (pop. S50), worthy of 
note as tlic ancient bunal place of the liolienzoflem 
Burggr.afs of NUmbcrg. The content of lleilsbronn 
oaa-es its origin in 1132 to Bishop Ulho of Bamberg, 
and its subsequent rich cudoaaancnt to the Counts of 
Alicnherg, from whom it passed in heritage to the 
Nhniberg princes, svho thenceforward retained thu 
Iny-proprieton-hip of the institution. Nearly all tlic 
members of their House avere buried lieie till the 
end of tlie loth c., when it became the burial-placo 
of the Franconian branch of tlic Holienzolicriis, till 
their surrender of llu-ir Franconian hereditary lands. 
Since the suppression of tlic monasteries m 1355, 
little lias been dune to keep up the splendour of 
II.; but the church still retains a large number of 
highly interesting monuments, at once commemor- 
ative of ancient German history, and illustrative 
of tlio progress of art in Germany during the 
midclio ages. 'The village of lleilsbronn, avhieh lies 
on the hSchivabaeli, possesses mineral springs, nnd 
lias manufactories of wax-cloth and woollen goods. 
The history and antiquities of lleilsbronn convent 
have been made the subject of several interesting 
treatises, of which the most complete is Hooker's 
11 eilsbronn itches Anliquitutaischat:, and Stillfricd’s 
requel to the same work. 

HEIMSKl’INGLA. Sec Sxor.r.i STtrm.nssox 

HEINE, Iimxmcn, a modern German poet 
sal 


and wit, was born at Dlisseldorf, of Jewish parents ; 
the date of his birth is variously stated as 1797, 
1799, nnd (by himself) 1S00. In IS 19, be proceeded 
to the university of Bonn for the purpose of 
studying Jaw ; but be devoted himself with greater 
ardour to the study of modern and ancient German 
literature, under the auspices of his master and 
friend August Wilhelm Scnlegel. Ho subsequently 
studied at Berlin and at Gottingen, at which latter 
place lie took liis degreo as Doctor of Law in 
1825. About this time, ho abandoned Judaism, and 
was baptized in the Lutheran Church of Heiligcn- 
stadt. A visit to the Hartz and to Italy supplied 
him with materials for liis Itciseb'ddcr (Pictures of 
Travel, llamb. 4 vols. 1S2G— 1S31). This book 
obtained, on its first appearance, an extraordinarily 
brilliant success. ‘Young Germany,’ in particular, 
became drunk with enthusiasm. His Buck der 
Bicder (Book of Songs, Hainb. 1S27 ; 10th edit. 
1S52) — a portion of which had first appeared as 
youthful Sorrows in Berlin, 1S22 — was no less 
fortunate. Many of these songs aro of the most 
exquisite and ethereal beauty. They arc unmatched 
in German literature, except by the lyrics which 
Goethe u-rote in his youth. The revolution of July 
threw If. into a violent fit of democracy, and in 
1831 appeared liis Kcdddorf iib-r den Adel, in 
llrirfm on der Graftn Af. roll Mottle (Ivahldorf 
on the Aristocracy, in Letters addressed to Count 
M. von Moltke). lie non - found it advisable to 
l-avo Germany, and at once proceeded to Paris, 
where lie resided for tlio rest of his life, "culti- 
vatin.. belles-lettres, both with a brilliancy and 
a malice hitherto almost unheard of. In 1S3D, 
he married a certain * Mathiide,’ who figures 
much in liis writings, nnd in 1S-13— 1S-14 visited 
liis native country, to see hi3 mother. On 
his return, be published Deutschland ; cm Winter- 
march- n (Germany; a Winter’s Tale), in which 
he recounts imaginary adventures and burlesque 
episodes, nnd in which a great number of liis 
countrymen, kings, statesmen, professors, authors, 
artists, Ac., are mercilessly satirised and abused, 
lu I S 17, 11. was attacked by disease of tlie spine, 
and was almost constantly bedridden. He ouficrcd 
the most ncute pain, together with the loss of 
eyesight, with tlie most reinai liable equanimity nnd 
even good-humour, till tlie day of liis death, which 
took place at Paris, February 17, 1S5G. His will 
expressed a tlerire that no religious ceremonies 
should be celebrated at Ills funeral 1 ’This, 1 how- 
ever, be adds, ‘is not the weak fancy of a free- 
thinker. For tlio last four years, 1 have cast 
aside all pliili sophioal pride, nnd have again felt 
the power of religious truth.’ What faith is to he 
placed in this assertion, may easily be concluded 
from his subsequently designating the Deity as 
tlic ‘mighty Ari'-topbanes of Heaven,’ who laughs 
at liis calamities. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, 11. wrote I'ranciid-che Zuslamle , Dir Salon, 
Shalspcarrs Miidchm ttnd Frauen , AYiic Gidichte, 
Alta Troll , Bornanzrro, Ac. A complete edition 
of his works was published at Philadelphia, by 
John Weik, in 1S5G; another was published, by 
ITofTmann Gampe, in Hamburg (1SG1— 1SG3). A 
French edition of liis woilis (Michel Levy, Paris) 
was prepared, with his co-operation, by" Loewo- 
Weiuiars, Gercrd de Nerval, and St ItGnC-Tnil- 
lauilicr. English versions of some of these are 
I .eland's translation of The Pictures of Travel 
(1S5G), The Bool o f Sony r, by J. E. Wallis (185G), 
and tlie Poems of Heine, complete, translated in tlio 
original metres by E. A. Bowring (1839). See 
Heinrich Heine, by W. Stigand (1S7G). 

HEINECCIUS, JoiijlNN Gottlieb, a learned 
jurist of Germany, born 11th September 1GS1 at 
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Eisenberg, studied theology at Leipsic, and law at 
Halle, where in 1713 he was made professor of 
philosophy, and in 1720 professor of law. In the 
latter capacity, he went in 1723 to Franekcr,in 1727 
to Frankfurt-on-tbe-Oder ; hut in 1733 returned, as 

rofessor of law and philosophy, to Halle, where 

e died 3lEt August 1741. His works display a 
thorough acquaintance with all the departments 
of jurisprudence, hut especially with F.oman and 
German law; and their varied learning, logical 
arrangement, and elegant Latin, long maintained 
for them a classical character. His Antiguitatum 
Jus Eomanum Jllustrantium Syntagma, has been 
re-edited so lately as 1S41 by Miildenbnich, and 
his Elemcnta Juris Civil it secundum Ordinem Insii- 
tutionum (edited by Biencr, 1S15); his Elantnla 
Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Pandectanim, &c., 
are still studied by jurists. — H.’s son, .To t? hi ts- 
Cnr.isriAt,' Gonxim H., bom 1718 at Halle, died 
1791 at Sagan, was for a long time professor in the 
academy for young noblemen at Liegnitz, and edited 
besides several of liis father’s works separately, a 
complete collection of them [U. Opera Omnia, 9 vols. 
Geneva, 1771). — IL’s brother, Johann Mioiaxlis 
H-, bom at Eisenberg 1674, died 11th September 
1722, was a celebrated pulpit orator in Halle, and 
also the first who studied seals scientifically. His 
theological writings are forgotten, but be is remem- 
bered by bis De Veleribus Germanorum aliarumgue 
Nationum Sigillis (Lcip. 1710; 2d edit. 1719), and 
by the work edited in conjunction with Leuckfeld, 
Scriptores Eentm Gcrmanicarum (Frankf. 1707). 

HEIR, or HEIR-AT-LAW, in English Law, 
means the person who, in the event of no will 
being left by a deceased person which indicates a 
different person, is entitled by law to succeed to 
the real estate of such deceased person. The term 
is never used in the loose sense which, prevails in 
Scotland, as including both heirs, properly so called, 
and executors or next of kin. . When a person in 
England or Ireland does not thank fit to exercise 
the undoubted right which belongs to him of leaving 
his real property by will to whomsoever he pleases, 
to he enjoyed after his own death, the law steps in, 
and appoints such a person for him, and this person 
is the heir-at-law. The law, in selecting these heirs, 
proceeds on certain fixed rules of primogeniture 
and relationship, preferring males to females. The 
eldest son is preferred to all the rest of the family, 
and his descendants ; then the next eldest son and 
liis descendants; and so on to the youngest son, 
after whom the daughters succeed equally or all 
together, and are then called coparceners. After 
the descendants of the deceased person, who may he 
called A, axe exhausted, then A’s father succeeds ; 
after whom follow A’s eldest -brother and descend- 
ants; then A’s next eldest brother; and so on to the 
youngest brother; after failure of whom and his 
descendants, then all A’s sisters by the full blood 
succeed equally as coparceners ; then A’s half- 
brother by the father’s side, and descendants, &c. ; 
then A’s half-sisters by the father’s side, all as 
coparceners ; after whom succeed A’s paternal uncles 
and aunts in a similar order. Whore there are 
no heirs whose relationship can be traced to the 
deceased person, then the real estate goes to the 
crown. 

The moment a person dies leaving real estate in 
England, such real estate vests at once in the heir- 
at-law, whoever that may be, without any ceremony 
or formality being required. The heir-at-law, how- 
ever, takes the property subject to the debts of the 
deceased, and must pay off all these, provided there 
is no personal estate sufficient to pay them, hut in 
no case can ho he liable beyond the value of the 
estate itself. The heir, it is true, may be Sued for 


these debts in the first instance, by any of the ‘ 
creditors, hut he may afterwards have tlie real 
estate exonerated, thereby shifting the liahilitv to 
the personal estate. When the deceased had land 
which was subject to a mortgage debt, then that 
debt is a burden on the land, and must he home 
by the beir ; but the law was otherwise before 1854. 

The law of succession in Ireland is entirely the 
same as in England. See Succession. 

HEIR, in Scotch Law, is often usc-d in a loose 
sense to denote the persons entitled to succeed to 
the heritable as well as to the movable estate. In 
Scotland, the same rule exists as in England, that 
if a person do not by deed mortis causa (which 
operates like an English will) dispone or convey his 
estate to Eome other person, the law points out who 
is to take such estate, and that person is the heir-at- 
law. The rules by which the heir to heritable estate 
in Scotland is pointed out differ considerably from 
the English rules. These rules are the same as to 
the descendants of the deceased person A. But 
after A’s descendants are exhausted, differences 
begin, for then it is not the father, nor yet tho 
eldest brother of A, bnt the next younger brother 
of A, who next succeeds ; then the next younger 
again, until the youngest brother ; after whom and 
his descendants comes A’s next elder brother ; and 
so on upwards to the eldest brother of alL In 
Paterson’s Compendium of English and Scotch Law, 
the different order of succession in both countries 
is shewn in a map. There was a difference in Scot- 
land rfs regards heritable estate which had been 
purchased by a person (in which case it was called 
Conquest), and who died leaving brothers both elder 
and younger : in such case, contrary to the general 
rule, the estate went first to the next elder brother. 
But after 1S74 this distinction was abolished. In 
Scotland, when females succeed equally, they are 
called Heirs-Portioners (q. v.). In Scotland, though 
not in England, the mother never succeeds in any ! 
event, or any relatives, except brothers and sisters 1 
german, who trace through her. \ 

There was an important difference in Scotland as 
to the vesting of the heritable estate of a deceased 
person. At the death of the owner, his heritable estate 
did not immediately vest in the heir, but lay in an 
intermediate state, then called the hcereditas jacens, 
and the person entitled to be the heir had to be 
served heir, or make up his titles, and enter to the 
estate. This was altered in 1874, and the estate 
now vests at once upon the death of the last owner, 

37 and 3S Viet. c. 94, s. 9. The general rule also 
exists in Scotland, that the heir-at-law takes the 
estates subject to his ancestor’s debts ; indeed, be 
used to be liable for all the debts, though far ex- 
ceeding the property left, provided that he did not 
take certain precautions to escape this passive 
representation, as it was called, for the barbarous 
maxim prevailed, hcercs est eadem persona cum 
defunclo. The steps to be taken to guard against 
liability in such cases are matters of detail which 
do not require to he described, and are no longer 
necessary since the act of ls74 Another import- 
ant distinction exists in Scotland, viz., that an heir 
need not be bom in lawful wedlock, as in England, 
but it is enough if the father marries the mother 
afterwards, ana so legitimates him. 

The word ‘ heir ’ is often distinguished into several 
kinds. Thus, an heir by destination is a person who 
is pointed out by a certain deed to succeed in a 
certain order. So is an heir of provision. An heir- 
at-law is also oft ci/ called an heir of line, because he 
succeeds according to a certain line or order; an-1 
an heir-general, because he is the genera] representa- 
tive of the ancestor, in contradistinction to an heir- 
special, who is pointed out by deed. An heir of 
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entail is the person who succeeds to an entailed 
estate bj' virtue of the deed of entail, which pre- 
scribes the order of succession. An heir of conquest 
meant, as above stated, the heir of an ancestor who 
acquired the estate in question by purchase, and 
not by succession. See Succession. 

HEIR AND EXECUTOR, a short phrase to 
denote that branch of the law in which a leading 
distinction is made between the two kinds of 
property left by a deceased person, vis., real and 
personal. All a man’s property falls under one or 
other of these heads. If real, it goes to the heir-at- 
law ; if personal, it goes to the executors or adminis- 
trators, often called the personal representatives. 
In Scotland, the same leading distinction exists 
under the head of heritable and movable, but in 
Scotland some things are classed among heritable, 
which in England would not be classed among real 
property. Thus, in Scotland, a lease is heritable 
property, and goes to the heir-at-law, while in 
England it is personal, and goes to the executor 
or administrator. So annuities in England are 
personalty, and in Scotland are heritable subjects, 
and there are some other differences not easily to 
be explained popularly. 

HEIR-APPARENT, in English Law, means the 
person who is certain to succeed if he outlive his 
ancestor; thus the eldest son is so, because no other 
person can ever come between and obtain preced- 
ence. In Scotland, the phrase is sometimes used also 
popularly in this sense, but the words ‘apparent 
heir,’ when used technically there, mean quite a 
different thing, viz., the person who, after his 
ancestor’s death, is entitled to succeed, provided he 
make up his titles, but who has not yet actually 
done so. The apparent heir has a year to deliberate, 
called the annus deliberandi, whether he will enter 
upon the property, because the responsibility is so 
much greater in Scotland than in England. 

HEIRESS means a female licir when there are 
no male heirs to succeed. Where there are several 
females, all sisters, who are in that case equally 
entitled, they are sometimes called co-heiresses, but 
more properly coparceners in England, and heirs- 
porlioners in Scotland 

HEIRESS. In Heraldry, a lady is accounted an 
heiress if she has no brothers who leave issue. The 
husband of an heiress is entitled to bear her arms in 
an escutcheon of pretence, i. e., a small escutcheon 
in the centre of his paternal shield, and the children 
of an heiress may quarter her arms with their 
paternal coat. Neither practice is of very early 
introduction in heraldry. See Maesiialllkg of 
Arms. 

HEIR-FEMALE means the female heir con- 
nected through a female. 

HEIRLOOM, in English Law, means certain 
chattels which go to the heir-at-law by special 
custom, and have already come through several 
descents. The chattels included are the best of 
everything, as pots, pans, tables, &c. But the right 
is obscure. The word is more frequently used now 
to designate some chattel which a testator has 
bequeathed to the person, whoever he may be, who 
is to take the real estate. In Scotland, a somewhat 
similar, but by no means identical phrase is used, 
viz., heirship movables, which is a wider right, and 
includes the best articles of furniture in the house 
of a person who left heritable property. The extent 
of this right is also not clearly settled. 

HEIR-MALE means the male heir connected 
through a male. 

HEIR-PRESU'MPTIVE, in English Law, means 
the person who would succeed if the ancestor were 
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to die immediate!}', but who may ultimately he 
displaced if the ancestor live longer. Thus, an 
only daughter is the heir-presumptive until a son 
is horn, who thereupon displaces her. In Scotland, 
though the phrase is also used popularly in this 
sense, yet in its technical sense it means the person 
who is certain to be heir if he outlive his ancestor. 
In short, a presumptive heir in Scotland would bo 
called an heir-apparent in England. 

HEIRS-PORTIONERS, in Scotch Law, mean 
either two or more females, being sisters, or sisters 
and the children, male and female, of deceased 
sisters, who are entitled to succeed to heritable 
estate. Thus, if A dies leaving three daughters, 
all tliree succeed equally if alive ; or if some had 
already died leaving children, then the children 
represent the parent, and succeed to the parent’s 
share along with the surviving sisters, all being 
called heirs-portioners. In such cases, the eldest 
heir-portioner is entitled to the mansion-house over 
and above her equal share of the rest. She alone 
also takes a peerage or dignity, if there is any in 
the family. In England, coparceners, though resem- 
bling heirs-portioners, have not identical rights. 
See Paterson’s Comp, of E. and S. Law, s. 777. 

HEIRSHIP MOVABLES. See Heirloom. 

HEL, the northern goddess of the dead, who 
dwelt beneath one of the three roots of the sacred 
ash Yggdrasil, was the daughter of the evil-hearted 
Loki (q. v.), by" the giantess Angurboda. Hel, 
together" with her brothers, the wolf Fenrir, and the 
serpent Jormundgand, was bred up in the giant’s 
home of Jbtimheim, where she remained, till at the 
request of the zEsir, or gods, the All-father sent for 
her and her brothers'; when, knowing that by their 
origin these children must prove a great source of 
calamity, he resolved upon their destruction, and 
after casting the serpent into the deep ocean, which 
surrounds all lauds, and where it has grown so 
large that it encircles the whole world, and bites 
its own tail, he hurled Hel into Niflheim (q. v.), over 
which he gave her authority, and in which she 
was to assign places to all who die of sickness and 
age. Her vast abode is surrounded by a high 
enclosure with massive gates. Her dwelling is 
Elindnir, dark clouds ; her dish, Hungr, hunger ; 
her knife, Sullt, starvation ; hen servants, OanglAti, 
slow-moving ; her bed, Kor, sickness ; and.' her 
curtains, Blikiandabol, splendid misery. She is 
easily recognised by her fierce aspect, and her half- 
black, half flesh-coloured skin. Hel was inexorable, 
and would releii.se no one who had once entered her 
domain. See Balder. 

After the introduction and diffusion of Christi- 
anity, the ideas personified in Hel gradually merged, 
among all the races of northern and German descent, 
in the local conception of a Hell, or dark abode 
of the dead. See Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 
Grimm’s Mylhologie. 

HE'LDER, a thriving seaport and strongly 
fortified town in the province of Holland, Nether- 
lands, stands on the Marsdiep, which unites the 
Zuider Zee and the German Ocean, and separates 
North Holland from Texel. It is 45 miles north- 
north-west of Amsterdam, with which it is con- 
nected by the Grand Ship Canal. See Amsterdam. 
H. is protected from the inroads of the sea by an 
enormous dyke, six miles in length, 40 feet broad 
at the top, on which there is a good road, and 
which presents to the sea a sloping side of 200 
feet, inclined at an angle of 40°. This dyke is 
built entirely of huge blocks of Norwegian granite. 
Here alone, along the whole coast, is deep water 
found close to the shore, a fact accounted for by 
the rush or ‘ race ’ of the tide, the violence of 
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which is so rreat kero that no sand is allowed to 
accumulate. Fort Kykduin is surmounted by a 
tower and light-house. Its harbour, which is well 
sheltered by the dyke, can easily contain 300 large 
vessels. Pop. (Dec. 31, 1874) 20,729. 

HELEN', the daughter of Zeus and Leda, wife 
of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. According to the 
ancient legend, she was so exceedingly beautiful, 
that at the age of ten she was carried off by 
Theseus and Piritkous, but was recovered sub- 
sequently by her brothers, Castor and Pollux. 
Tyndareus afterwards engaged her suitors, who num- 
bered about 30, by a solemn oath, to unite together 
to aid the husband whom H. should choose, in case 
of any attempts being again made to carry her 
off. In accordauce with this oath, her husband, 
Menclaus, when she was afterwards carried off by 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, summoned all 
the priuces of Greece to avenge the injury he had 
sustained, and thus gave rise to the Trojan war. 
The stories concerning the fate of H. are inexhaust- 
ible. The ordinary legend states that after the 
death of Paris, she voluntarily married his brother 
Deiphobus, and that on the taking of Troy, in order 
to recover the favour of Menclaus, she betrayed 
Deiphobus into his hands. On the fall of Troy, 
she returned with Menelaus to Sparta ; but after 
his death was driven from the country, and having 
gone to Rhodes, was there murdered by the queen 
of the island. By her husband Menelaus, she had 
one daughter, Hermione. Greek artists have repre- 
sented her in their works as the prototype of female 
beauty, and she has frequently been celebrated by 
the tragedians in their dramatic works. 

HE'LENA, the name of several female saints of 
the Catholic Church, the most celebrated of whom 
is the Empress Helena, wife of Constantius Clilorus, 
and mother of Constantine the Great. The place of 
her birth is a subject of controversy : according to 
one account, she was born in Bitkynia ; but the 
English Church historians commonly claim her as 
a native of Britain, to which opinion some proba- 
bility is added from the fact, that her first-bom 
son, Constantine, was born in that country. She 
became a Christian during the youth of Constantine, 
and it is thought not unlikely that her example 
and her teaching co-operated with public motives in 
determining Constantine to embrace the Christian 
religion. It was not, however, till after the defeat 
of Maxentius that H. formally received baptism. 
She was at this time far advanced in years ; but she 
survived her baptism for a considerable time, and 
deserved the gratitude of the Christian community 
by her zeal for the advancement of religion, and her 
many acts of piety and munificence. Among the 
public events of her Christian life, recorded by 
Catholic historians, the most remarkable is the 
discovery (according to the belief of the time) of 
the cross of Our Lord (see Holy Places). She 
died in the year 328, or, according to another 
account, in 326. — Two other royal or princely ladies 
of the same name are honoured as saints. The first, 
whose honours are confined to the Russian Church, 
was the -wife of the Grand Duke Igor, and at her 
baptism in Constantinople (955), changed her 
original name, Olga, into Helena. She is held in 
the highest reputation for sanctity in the Russian 
Church. The other was a native of Skofdc, in 
West Gothland, and lived in the 12th century. 

HELE'NA, St, perhaps the best known of all 
the lonely islands in the world, is situated in 
the -Atlantic, in lat. 15° 55' S., and long. 5° 44' W. 
Greatest length of the island, 10.) miles ; breadth, 7 
miles ; area, 47 square miles. Pop. (1871) 0241. It 
is S50 miles from the nearest land, the island of 


Ascension, and about a half more from the nearest 
point of the African continent. The island was 
discovered in 1502, on St Helena’s Day (22d May), 
whence its name, by the Portuguese navigator Juan 
do Nova Castella. ■ It afterwards became a Dutch 
possession, was ceded by Holland about the middle 
of the 17th c. to the English East India Company, 
and made over by them to the British crown in 
1833. Its value consisted in its being a convenient 
halting-place on the homeward voyage from India 
— a value enhanced by the fact, that the Cape of 
Good Hope bad, ten years previously, been colonised 
by the Dutch. On the outward voyage, however, 
it was not available for sailing-vessels, which, under 
the influence of the easterly trade-winds, could 
reach it at last only after overshooting it far both 
to the west and to the south ; and this difficulty 
of access peculiarly fitted it to be the residence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who here lingered in hopeless 
captivity from 1815 to 1821. The nature of the 
coast, too, would render a hostile landing next to 
impracticable, presenting, as it does, either a natur- 
ally scarped face of cliffs ranging from 600 to 1200 
feet high, or the mouths of ravines protected by forts 
and other military works. There is one good inlet, 
called James’s Bay, possessing a fine harbour. Here 
is situated James’s Town, the only place of any note 
in the island. 

About 6000 acres — one-fifth of the entire surface 
—are available for cultivation, but not more than 
500 are actually under cultivation ; while uplands 
of volcanic origin, rising in Diana’s Peak, in the 
centre of the island, to the height of 2700 feet, feed 
large numbers of goats. There are several plains, 
the largest of which is Longwood, where stands 
the house in which Napoleon lived. Supplies of 
provisions, properly so called, are mostly imported, 
more especially for the resident population. 

HE'LENSBURGH, a rising town and favourite 
watering-place of Scotland, in the county of Dum- 
barton, is pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Firth of Clyde, opposite Greenock, from which 
it is four miles distant, and 23 miles west-north- 
west of Glasgow by railway. It was founded in 
1777 by Sir James Colquhoun, and named after his 
wife Helen. In 1858, direct railway communica- 
tion was opened up between H. and Dumbarton and 
Glasgow, and since that time the town has greatly 
increased. Pop. (1871) 5975; but in summer, the 
numbers arc nearly doubled. 

HELI'ACAL RISING (from Gr. hellos, the sun). 
A star is said to rise heliacally when it rises just 
before the sun. AVhen the sun approaches a star 
which is near the ecliptic, the star becomes for a 
season invisible — the heavens being too bright in 
the quarters of sunrise and sunset, at the times of 
its rising and setting, to allow it to be seen. But 
when the sun, progressing in its orbit, separates 
from tbo star, and the latter begins to rise first, it 
in time rises so much earlier than the sun, as just 
to bo visible before daylight. It is then said to rise 
heliacally. 

HELIA'NTHTJS. See Jerusalem Artichoke, 
and Sunflower. 

HELI'CIDZG (Gr. helix, a spiral), a large family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, of the order Pulmonata, 
and of which Snails (q. v.) are familiar examples. 
The order is distinguished by having part of the 
mantle cavity formed into an air-sac or lung. The 
H. arc land molluscs. They have a spiral shell, 
into which the body of the animal can be with- 
drawn. Most of the species pretty much resemble 
the common snails in their habits, feeding on vege- 
table substances of various kinds, and often proving 
troublesome to the farmer and gardener. 
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HE'LICON, a mountain, or rattier a moiuitain- 
ranee in tlie south-west of the province of Bneotia, 
in Greece, may be regarded as a continuation of 
the range of Parnassus. It was celebrated by 
ancient poets ns the favourite scat of the Muses. 
The loftiest summit (now called Faleovtivi) is about 
G000 feet high. At the bottom of H. stood the 
village of Ascra, the residence of Hesiod, and the 
seat of the earliest school of poetry in Greece. In 
ascending the mountain from Ascra (now Pyrg&ki), 
the traveller passes the famous fountain of Aganippe, 
the waters of which were fabled to bestow inspira- 
tion. The Grove of the Muses is supposed to have 
been situated iu a hollow at the foot of Mount 
MirandSli, one of the summits of Helicon. Leake 
considers that its site is now occupied by the church 
and convent of St Nicholas. Twenty stadia above 
this was the fountain of Hippocrene, probably the 
modem Makariotissa, where there is still a fine 
spring. 

HELIGOLAND, or HELGOLAND (Holy 
Land), a small island iu the North Sea, belonging 
to Great Britain, is situated about 35 or 40 miles 
north-west of the mouth of the Elbe, in lat. 54° 11' 
N., and long. 7° 53' E. It is about a mile long 
from north to south, and one-third of a mile from 
east to west, one-fifth of a square mile in superficial 
area, and about 2| miles in circumference. The 
island consists of an upper and a lower quarter ; 
the former, ‘ The Oberland,’ is a rock 200 feet in 
height, and 4200 paces in circumference, on which 
stands a town of 350 houses, and 1013 inhabitants ; 
the latter, ‘ Sandy Island,’ is a patch of shore with 
60 houses south-east of the cliff, and communi- 
cating with it by a flight of 173 steps. The surging 
of the sea, which has already greatly diminished 
the size of the island, is fast consuming its shores, 
and will probably, at no great distance of time, 
reduce it to a mere sand-bank. H. has two good 
ports, one on its north, and another on its south 
side. The inhabitants are supported chiefly by 
fishing and commerce, by serving as pilots, and 
by the strangers who visit H. for the excellent 
sea-bathing Saudy Island affords. A light-house 
stands on the cliff near the village. There is also 
a prison, but it is never occupied. The annual 
value of the fisheries is about £5000, and the 
chief products are lobsters and haddocks. H. is an 
important place in time of war, and commands tho 
German trade in the North Sea. The island, which 
was taken by the English from the Danes in 1S07, 
and was formally ceded to them in 1S14, has an 
English governor, but the internal affairs are managed 
by a council of the islanders. Four batteries, 
manned by a garrison of British soldiers, are mounted 
on the cliff. The British establishment maintained 
on H. costs about £1000 a year. Steam-boats run 
between this and Hamburg. — H. was anciently 
sacred to the goddess Hertha, and was the island to 
which the tribe of the Angli, who inhabited the 
mainland opposite, went to perform religious rites 
in her honour. On a map discovered by Sir William 
Gell, the situation of many temples, railages, and 
large tracts of country, are delineated, all of 
which were swallowed up by the sea, between 700 
A.D. and 1200 A.D., according to D’Anville. The 
sea continued its encroachments, and, before the 
end of the 17th c., had submerged several churches 
and monastic establishments. Christianity was first 
preached here by St Willibrod in the 7th c., after 
whose time the island received its present name. 
Before this, it was called Fosetisland, from the 
Frisian goddess, Foseta, who had a temple here. 
The inhabitants of H. are divided into two classes, 
differing both in raco and occupation — the one being 
fishers, tho other merchants, cultivators, &c. The 
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first are Frisians, and, true to the habits of their 
ancestors, the Sea-kings of old, hold land-labour 
in utter contempt : they are bold and hardy 
sailors, and display great patience and endurance 
under privation. The merchant class consists of 
immigrants from Hamburg and other places on 
the mainland, or their descendants. The Frisian 
delights to call himself ‘an Englishman,’ but will 
by no means allow that title to his neighbour the 
merchant. The Frisians are a tall, muscular race, 
simple in their habits ; while their marriage and 
funeral ceremonies are primitive in the extreme. 

HELIOCE'NTRIC, a term in Astronomy, signify- 
ing that the sun (Gr. lielios), is taken as the centre 
of reference or view. It is opposed to geocentric, 
which means that the earth is taken for centre. 
Thus, the heliocentric place of a planet is its 
place as seen from the sun : its geocentric, its 
place as seen from the earth. 

HELIODO'RtJS, the earliest and best of the 
Greek romance writers, was bom at Emesa, in Syria, 
in the 4th c. A.D. He says that he belonged to a 
family who were priests of the sun, but he was 
himself a Christian, and became Bishop of Trikka, in 
Thessaly. The time and place of his death are not 
lenown. The work by which he is known is entitled 
JEtldopica. It was written in his youth, and 
extends to ten books. It narrates in poetic prose, 
at times with almost epic beauty and simplicity, the 
loves of Theagcnes and Charicleia. The work is 
distinguished Irom the later Greek romances not 
more by its original vigour than by its pure morality, 
i The best editions are those of Mitscherlich in 
liis Scnptorcs Graxi Erolici (1799), and the Greek 
! Coriies (Paris, 1S04). The jElhiopica has been 
| translated into most modem languages. 

| HELIOGA'BALUS. See Elagaiiaxus. 

| HELI O' METER, ‘sun-measurer’ (from hellos, 
the sun, and meiron, a measure), is an instrument 
invented by M. Bouguer in 1747, by means of 
which the diameters of the heavenly bodies can be 
measured with great accuracy. As improved by 
Dolland, the object-lens of the instrument is in two 
halves, each of which will form a j erfect image in the 
focus of the eye-piece ; and the images may be 
made to diverge, coincide, or overlap each other, by 
i varying the distance between the half-lenses. If 
, the diameter of the sun is to be measured, the two 
lenses are adjusted so that the images may touch 
each other, then the distance between the centres 
of the two object-glasses measured in seconds gives 
the diameter of the sun. The merit of the discovery 
of this instrument was contested by Mr Servington 
i Savery, who had submitted a similar instrument to 
the Royal Society of London in 1743. Fraunhofer 
has made many remarkable improvements on this 
instrument. 

HELIO'POLIS SY'RIiE. See Baalbek. 

HE'LIOS, the Greek name of the sun (corre- 
sponding to the Roman Sol), who was looked upon 
and worshipped as a goi He was, according 
to Homer, a son of the Titan Hyperion, and of 
Theia or Euryphaessa, and is described by the 
same poet as giving light both to gods and men. 
He rises in the east, from the marshy borders 
of Oceanus, into whose dark abysses he also sinks 
at evening. The later poets, however, give him 
a splendid palace in the east, somewhere below 
Colchis, and describe him as being conveyed, after 
the termination of the burning labours of the day, in 
a winged boat of gold, along the northern coasts of 
the sea back to Colchis. After the time of rEschylus, 
he began to be identified with Apollo or Phoebus, 
but the identification was never fully carried out. 
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His worship was widely spread. He had temples in 
Corinth, Argos, Troezene, Elis, and many other cities, 
but his principal seat was Rhodes, where a four- 
team was annually sacrificed to him. In addition, it 
was customary to offer up white lambs or hoars on 
his altars. The animals sacred to him were horses, 
wolves, cocks, and eagles. Sculpture represents him, 
for the most part, as riding in Ms chariot, drawn by 
four'horses. 

HE'LIOTROPE ( Hcliotropium ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Boraginea (q. v.) ; of the section, 
sometimes made a distinct order, Bhrctiaceaz, tho 
fruit separating only when ripe into four carpels. 
Many of the species have fragrant flowers. Tho 
Peruvian H. ( R . Peruvianum), a small shrub, 
seldom more than two feet Mgh, with oblong-lance- 
date wrinkled leaves, and small lilac-blue flowers, is 
in almost universal cultivation for its fragrance, 
wMch resembles that of vanilla. The European 
or Cosimon H. (II. Europccum), a native of the 
south and west of Europe, is an annual with small 
wliitc, or rarely pale red, flowers. Important heal- 
ing powers were once erroneously ascribed to it in 
cases of cancerous and scrofulous sores ; it is, how- 
ever, astringent and mucilaginous. Many hybrid 
heliotropes are now to he seen in flower-gardens and 
green-houses, exhibiting great variety in. the sizo 
and colour of their flowers. They delight in a rich, 
light soil. .The shrubby kinds arc generally propa- 
gated by cuttings. Large quantities of the flowers 
are used by perfumers for making scents. — Classical 
fable accounts for the name H. (Gr. helios, the sun, 
and trepo, to turn), by representing Clytia as turned 
into tMs flower through gazing at Apollo. 

HELIOTROPE and HELIOSTAT, names 
applied to instruments used. by surveyors for 
rendering distant stations distinctly visible. This 
is managed by placing a mirror at the distant 
station, and adjusting it so that at a particular 
hour of the day (arranged beforehand), the light 
of the sun shall he reflected from the mirror 
directly to the surveyor’s station. The surveyor 
must make Ms observation almost at the instant 
he sees the glancing of the mirror, as the con- 
stant change of the sun’s position in the heavens 
produces a corresponding change in the direction 
of tho rays reflected by the mirror. Gauss (q.v.) 
invented such an instrument about 1821, which is 
used abroad, especially in America, for geodetic 
surveys, and is said to possess such power, that 
a mirror one inch square is visible eight miles 
off, in average sunny weather, and appears as. a 
brilliant star at a distance of two miles ; while 
some heliotropes have been used so powerful as 
to be visible nearly 80 miles off. The term 
Heliostat, applied by CaptaM Drummond to an 
instrument invented by him for the same .purpose, 
more properly belongs to an instrument invented 
by S’Gravesande, consisting of an equatorial 
revolving on its polar axis, so that the sun, when 
once accurately in the focus of the telescope,, con- 
tinues steadily fixed there. Drummond’s heliostat 
is cMefly used in Britain. 

HELIOTROPE, or BLOODSTONE, a variety of 
chalcedony or of jasper, of a green colour with red 
spots. The finest heliotropes consist of chalcedony, 
and are translucent, at least at the edges ; the jasper 
bloodstones are opaque. H. is found in many parts 
of the world, as in Scotland, but the finest specimens 
of tlris mineral are brought from the southern parts 
of Asia. It was well known to the ancients, who 
obtained it chiefly from Ethiopia and Cyprus. It 
is much used for boxes, seals, &c. ; and those 
specimens are fnost valued in which tho ground 
colour is beautiful, and tho spots bright and well 


distributed. It was much used in the early ages 
of the Christian Church for the engraving of sacred 
subjects, the figures being so managed that the red 
spots should represent drops of blood. Different 
accounts are given of the origin of the name H. 

HELIOTYPO'GRAPHY. See Supp., Yol. X. 

HELL (Heb. Blieol, Gr. Hades, Sax. Hell, Ger. 
II dll e), originally a cavern or deep and dark abyss, 
and sometimes applied (as Gen. xxxvii. 35; Job 
xiv. 13) to the grave, is commonly used to signify 
the place, or the condition after death, of tho souls 
of those who, having failed during life to fulfil 
the essential obligations imposed by the natural or 
the positive divine law, are consigned to a state of 
punishment or purgation. With the same unanimity 
which has existed as to a state of reward after 
death (see Heaven), almost all the various religions, 
whether ancient or modern, number among their 
most prominent doctrines the belief of a state of 
punishment after death — the nature of wMch is 
various!}' modified according to the peculiar tenets 
of each religion — for unerpiated guilt. Among 
early Christian writers, the word hell is variously 
employed, sometimes to signify a place of tem- 
porary purgation, in wliich sense it comprehends 
the Roman Catholic Purgatory (q. v.) ; sometimes 
the place (Limbus Pati-um) in wMch the souls 
of the just of the old law awaited tho coming of 
Christ, who was to complete their felicity; some- 
times tho placo in wMch unbaptized children are 
believed to be detained, on account of tho stain 
of unremitted original sin; and lastly, the prison 
of those who die stained with the personal guilt of 
grievous sin. Many controversies, which would ho 
entirely out of place here, have arisen about tho 
details of this doctrine, as to the place, the nature, 
and the duration of the punishment of hell It will 
be enough to say that, although according to tho 
literal sense of more than one passage of Scripture, 
and the popular notions of the various Christian 
communities, the place of hell would seem to ho 
assigned to the interior abysses of tho earth, or to 
the depths of the intermundano spaces, yet even 
the formularies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with all their rigorous precision of detail, and still 
more those of other communions, have abstained 
from any formal declaration as to the locality of the 
punishment of the damned As to the nature of the 
punishment to which they are subjected, whether 
it is confined to the ‘pain of loss’ — that is, to 
the remorseful consciousness of haring forfeited the 
presence of God, and the happiness of heaven — or 
whether and to what degree it further inclndes tho 
‘ pain of sense,’ there is some difference between the 
Eastern and the Western churches, and it is some- 
times alleged that the Eastern Church altogether 
rejects the idea of punishment of sense. This, 
however, is a mistake; both churches agree that 
the punishment of hell includes the ‘ pain of sense,’ 
the controversy between them having regarded not 
the existence of the pain of sense, hut certain 
questions as to its nature, and especially whether 
it consists in material fire, a pomt wMch, in the 
decree for the union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches at the council of Florence, was left 
undecided. The controversy on the subject of the 
eternity of tho punishment of hell dates from an 
early period, Origen and his school haring taught 
that the punishment of hell was but purgatorial 
in its object ; that its purifying effect haring once 
been attained, the punishment would cease For all, 
even for the devils themselves ; and that its duration 
in each case is proportioned to the guilt of the 
individual. This doctrine of the final restoration 
of all to the enjoyment of happiness, was the well 
known OrMenistic theory of the avocatastasis , to 
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which so many of the early writers refer. It 
was rejected, however, by the common judgment 
of antiquity, and was formally condemned by the 
second council of Constantinople — a condemnation 
founded on the literal sense of many passages of 
the Scripture (see Matt, xviii. S ; xxv. 41 and 4G ; 
Mark ix. 43 ; Luke iii. 7 ; 2 Thess. i. 9 ; Apoc. xx. 10, 
&c.) ; and in the controversies between the Eastern 
and Western churches, on the subject of the punish- 
ments of hell, the belief of their eternity, in the 
most strict sense of the word, was always recog- 
nised as a common doctrine of both. ‘In the New 
Testament, the name Gehenna is frequently used to 
designate the place of punishment of the damned 
(see Matt. v. 22, 29, 30; x. 2S ; xviii. 9; xxii. 13; 
Mark ix. 43; Luke xii. 5; James iii. G). The 
latter word, indeed, unlike the Hebrew Shcol and 
the Greek Hades, is never found in any other signi- 
fication than that of the place of punishment of the 
sinner after death. 

HELL GATE, or HURL GATE, named by the 
Dutch settlers of New York Hclle Gal, is a pass in 
the East River, between Great Barn Island and 
Long Island, east of the centre of New York 
Island, United States, formerly very dangerous to 
vessels from its pointed rocks and whirlpools. Dur- 
ing 18G9 — 187G, extensive submarine galleries and 
tunnels were excavated in the rook for the purpose 
of receiving a gigantic charge of dynamite (50,000 
lbs.), which was fired by electricity on Sept. 24, 187G, j 
and completely broke up the obstructing rocks. 

HE'LLAS, the original home of the Hellenes, 
according to the received opinion, was first a town, 
and afterwards, under the name of Pktliiotis, a well- 
known district of Thessaly. The ancients also some- 
times applied this name to the whole of Thessaly. 
With the spread of the Hellenic people southwards, 
the term embraced a gradually increasing territory, 
until it came to denote the whole of Middle Greece 
or Greece Proper (modern Livadia). At a still 
later period, the Peloponnesus itself was included 
under the designation ; and finally, H. came to bo 
used in the broadest sense, as comprehending the 
whole of Greece, with its islands and colonies. — The 
Hellenes, or Greeks, as distinguished from the more 
ancient Pelasgians, received this name in the belief 
that they were descended from a certain Hellen. 
This mythical personage, a son of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, or, according to others, of Zeus and Dorippe, 
and the father of iEolus, Dorns, and Xuthus, was 
said to have been lung of Phthia, and to have ruled 
over all the country between the rivers Peneius 
and Asopus. 

HE'LLEBORE, a name applied to two very 
different genera of plants. The genus to which 
it more properly belongs, and to which it has 
belonged, since very ancient times, HcllebBrus, is of 
the natural order Ranunculacex, and is characterised 
by a calyx of 5 persistent sepals, often resembling 
etals; a corolla of 8 or 10 very short, tubular, 
oney- secreting petals; numerous stamens and 
3 — 10 pistils ; a leathery capsule, and seeds arranged 
in two rows. The species are perennial herbaceous 
plants, mostly European, generally with a short 
root-stock ; the stem mostly leafless, or nearly so, 
but sometimes very leafy ; the leaves more or less 
evergreen, lobed, the flowers terminal. A familiar 
example of this genus is the Black H. — so 
called from the colour of its roots — or Christmas 
Rose ( H . niger), a favourite in our flower-gardens, 
because its largo white flowers are produced in 
winter. The leaves are all radical ; the stalks 
generally one-flowered ; the flowers white or tinged 
with red. Black H. formerly enjoyed a higher 
reputation as a medicinal agent than it now 
300 


| possesses. Melampus is represented as employing 
it in the treatment of madness centuries before 
the Christian era. The root is the part used in 
medicine, and it is imported into this country from 
Hamburg, and sometimes from Marseille. It 
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consuls of two parts — the rhizome or root-stock, 
and the fibres arising from it. The former is nearly 
half an inch thick, several inches long, and knotty, 
with transverse ridges and slight longitudinal strife; 
the latter are numerous, cylindrical, brown exter- 
nally, and whitish internally. The taste is slight 
at first, then bitter and acrid. The chemical com- 
position of the root is not very accurately Imown. 
It is not much employed at the present day, but 
it has been found of service (1) in mania, melan- 
cholia, and epilepsy; (2) as an emmenagogue; (3) 
in dropsy — its action as a drastic purgative, and its 
stimulating effect on the vessels of the liver, render- 
ing it useful ; (4) in chronic skin diseases ; and (5) 
as an anthelmintic. Ten or fifteen grains of the 
powdered root act ns a sharp purgative. The tinc- 
ture, which is obtained by maceration in spirit, is 
usually given when its action as an emmenagogue 
is required. In an excessive dose, it acts as a 
narcotic acrid poison, and causes vomiting, purging, 
burning pain in the stomach and intestines, faint- 
ness, paralysis, and death — Stinking H. (H. 
/cetidus) grows on hills and mountains in the 
south and west of Europe, in some of the chalk 
districts of England, and in several places in Scot- 
land. It has a very disagreeable smell, and green 
flowers somewhat tinged with purple. The stem is 
many-flowered and leafy. — Green H. {H. viridis), 
also found in the chalk districts of England, has 
a leafy stem, with a few large greenish-yellow 
flowers. The celebrated H. of the ancients was 
probably a species peculiar to Greece and the 
Levant, H. orientalis or H. officinalis; all the 
species, however, have similar medicinal qualities. 
From the abundance of the plant around the city 
of Anticyra, hypochondriacal persons were said to 
need a visit to Anticyra. — Closely allied to the 
genus Hellelionis is Eranlhis, in which the flowers 
are surrounded with an involucre, and have a 
deciduous calyx. A well-known species is the 
Winter H., or Winter Aconite ( E . hyemalis), of 
our gardens, whose yellow flowers, raised only a 
few inches above the ground, deck the flower- 
border about the same time with snowdrops. It 
is a native of the midland parts of Europe, but 
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naturalised in many parts of Britain. It loves 
shady places. 

White H. ( Veralrum album) belongs to the natu- 
ral order SWelanthacca:. The genus has polygamous 
flowers, with G-leavcd perianth, G stamens, 3 pistils 
cohering at tli6 base, a 3-horned capsule separating 
into 3 many-seeded follicles, and compressed seeds 
winged at the apex. White H. has a leafy stem, 
sometimes 4 feet high, ovate- oblong leaves, a long 
terminal .compound panicle, and ycllowish-whito 
flowers. It abounds in the mountains of the centre 
and south of Europe, but is not found in Britain. 
The root was once much used in medicine, but 
now rarely, although it seems to act powerfully 
in some diseases. It is a very acrid and active 
poison. Its powder is used to destroy lice, and 
by gardeners for killing caterpillars. A decoction 
and ointment of it are sometimes used in itch and 
rino-worm. Caution is necessary even in handling 
tlie = powder of White H., and very- unpleasant 
effects ensue from its getting into the eyes or nose. 
— American H., or Swamp H. ( V. viridc), known 
also as Indian Poke or Itch Weed, is frequent in 
damp grounds from Canada to Carolina. Its root 
has properties similar to those of white hellebore. 
These properties seem to depend chiefly on an 
alkaloid called Yeralria. 

HE'LLENIST (Gr. Hdknhlcs), the name given 
to those among the Jews, and afterwards in the 
Christian Church of Judea, who, either by birth 
or by residence, and by the adoption of the Greek 
language, manners, and usages, were regarded as 
Greeks, in opposition to the Hebrews properly so 
called, whether of Palestine or of the Dispersion. 
The name has sometimes been improperly restricted 
to persons of Greek parentage or descent ; but like 
other Gentile names of the same form, it marks 
a class distinguished by the peculiar habits and 
language of Greece rather than by Greek descent. 
The Hellenists, in tills sense, formed a distinct body, 
and stood in a relation of rivalry, if not of antag- 
onism to the Hebrews (see Acts vi. 1, and ix. 2D). 
There is also a clear distinction between Hellenes 
(Greeks — from Hellas, q. v.) and Hellenists. The 
latter might, it is true, be Hellenes by birth, but the 
prominent idea conveyed by the name was rather 
the adoption or affectation of Greek manners and 
language than Greek parentage or blood. 

At the time of our Lord’s crucifixion, the Jews 
of the Dispersion were to be found in almost every 
part of the Roman empire ; but it was among the 
Jews settled in Alexandria that the Hellenising 
tendency found its freest development; and it is 
to that city that we must refer the formation as 
well of that peculiar dialect of the Greek language 
which is known as the Hellenistic, as of that 
singularly acute and speculative philosophy which 
exercised so large an influence on those early 
Christian schools, of wliich Origen is tho most 
famous exponent. 

The really characteristic element of the Hellen- 
istic Greek consists in its foreign, _ and especially its 
Hebrew and Aramaic words aud idioms. Although 
it was in its origin a purely popular form of the 
language, yet its being employed in the Alexandrian 
or Bcptuagint version of the Old Testament, has 
given to it all the fixedness and definite character 
of a written language. The Hellenisms of the 
Septuagint differ in many respects from those of 
the New Testament, which again present some 
points of discrepancy with those of tho Alexandrian 
Bathers ; but there are certain leading character- 
istics common to them all, which constitute the 
distinctive forms of the dialect, and which may also 
be described as peculiarities of structure and forms 
of thought derived from those Hebrew or Aramaic 


idioms which were tho native modes of speech of the 
Greek-speaking Hebrews. 

The influence of tho Hellenistic modes of thought 
on the philosophy of the Alexandrian schools will 
bo traced under the head of the Neo-platonio 
Philosophy. — See Erankel, Monatschrift (1855); 
also Winer, Grammatik des AT. Test. Sprachidioms 
(2d edition). 

IIE'LLESPONT. See Dardanelles. 

HELLE VOETSLTJ I'S, or HELVOETSLUY'S, 
a well-known fortified seaport of the Netherlands, 
in the province of South Holland, is situated on 
the Haring Vliet, an arm of the Maas, on the island 
of Voornc, 17 miles south-west of Rotterdam. It 
has an excellent harbour, as well as an arsenal, 
docks, and a naval" school,' and is one of the prin- 
cipal Dutch naval stations. By means of the New 
Canal of Voorden, leading from the Maas to H., and 
so out to sea, large vessels avoid the shallow bar at 
the mouth of tho Maas. H. is to Rotterdam and 
the mouth of tho Maas what the Holder is to 
Amsterdam and the Zuider Zee. Here William 
III. embarked for England, November 11, iG88. 
Pop. (Dec. 31, 1874) 41G2. 

HELLI'N, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Albacetc, and 40 miles south-south-east of the town 
of that name, is situated in a hilly district near tho 
eastern bank of the Mundo, a tributary of tho 
Segura. Its houses are for the most part neatly 
pamted, and, unlike most Spanish towns, it has an 
air of comfort and cleanliness. In the vicinity aro 
productive royal sulphur mines. Pop. 10,200. 

HELM, in Nautical Affairs, denotes tho entire 
steering apparatus of a ship. This apparatus 
consists of three distinct portions— the rudder, tho 
tiller, and the wheel ; although in boats and Bmall 
vessels the wheel is ordinarily dispensed with. Tho 
rudder is tho instrument acting directly upon tho 
water, and its mode of action and form will bo 
described under Rudder (a. v.). The tiller is a 
lever, formed into a handle, by means of which tho 
steersman can greatly multiply on the rudder (tho 
position of which is almost identical with the fulcrum, 
the hinges) tho power he exerts against the long 
end of the tiller. Tho wheel is an ordinary wheel 
and axle, moving tho long end of tho tiller from 
sido to side by the agency of ropes, again multi- 
plying tho power, and being otherwise convenient as 
occupying a smaller space on the upper deck than 
the long tiller (in this case below) would have takcD. 
The principles of Steering (q. v.) will bo given under 
that head. To ‘ put up the helm,’ is to let the ship 
go more fully from the wind ; while to ‘ put down 
the helm,’ is to exercise a contrary effect, and to 
bring up the ship's head to the wind. 

HELMET, in Heraldry'. From the early simplo 
form known as tho Norman, the helmet, at a later 
period, came to vary in shape according to tho 
degree of .the person who wore it, and helmets 
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King. NoUc. Knight. Esquire. 

were set over coals of arms to bear the crest, and 
indicate by their form the rank of the bearer. The 
part of the helmet which opens to show tho faco 
is called the visor or beaver (to allow of drinking). 
The following forms of helmet are in use in English 
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heraldry : 1. The helmet assigned to the king and 
princes of the blood-royal, which is full-faced, 
composed of gold lined with crimson, and has the 
visor divided by sir projecting bars. 2. The helmet 
of the nobility, of steel, with five bars of gold. 
TVhen placed on the shield, it is exhibited in 
profile. 3. Knights and baronets have the full- 
faced steel helmet with the visor thrown back and 
without bars. 4. The helmet of esquires, always 
represented in profile, of steel with the visor closed. 
These distinctions are of comparatively recent date. 
A much greater variety of helmets is in use in con- 
tinental heraldry. A helmet is never placed over 
the arms of any woman except the sovereign. 

HELMET, a covering of metal or leather to 
protect the head in warfare. The earlier Greek 
and Roman helmets, as shewn by many extant 
sculptures, were surmounted by plumes, but unlike 
their modern successors, did not protect the face. 
During the middle ages, helmets were made of the 


finest steel, often inlaid with gold, and provided 
with bars and flaps, to cover the face in action, 
and to allow of being opened at other times. As 
the employment of firearms became more general, 
helmets naturally lost their utility, especially as 
regarded the face. Those still remaining are in 
limitary matters limited for the most part to heavy 
cavalry, afford no protection to the face, and must 
be considered as rather for ornament than use. 
Firemen wear a heavy head-piece of leather and 
brass, to protect them as far as possible from falling 
ruins at conflagrations. In India and other hot 
climates, helmets of white felt, with the additional 
screen of rolls of linen, are constantly worn by 
military men, to protect them from the rays of the 
sun. 

HELMHOLTZ, Hermann, one of the most 
distinguished scientific men of the present day, was 
bom at Potsdam, in August 1821. He was at first 
a surgeon in the army, then assistant in the Berlin 
Anatomical Museum, and was a professor of physi- 
ology, from 1S49 at IConigsberg, from 1855 at Bonn, 
and from 1858 at Heidelberg. In 1871, ho became 
professor of physics in Berlin. H. is equally dis- 
tinguished in physiology and in experimental and 
mathematical physics. His physiological works are 
principally connected with the eye and the nervous 
system. Thus, we have his exhaustive treatise on 
Physiological Optics, his Speculum for the Examina- 
tion of the Retina, his Discourse on Human Vision ; 
and various papers on the means of measuring small 
periods of time, and their application to find the 
rate of propagation of nerve-disturbances. Of a 
semi-physical nature we have his Analysis of the 
Spectrum, his explanation of Vowel Sounds ( Klang - 
farbe der Vocalen, see Sound) ; and his papers on I 
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the Conservation of Energy with reference to Mus- 
cular Action. In physical science, he is known by 
his paper on Conservation of Energy ( Uebcr d. Er- 
hallung d. Kraft, 1S47, translated [badly] in Taylor’s 
Scientific Memoirs, Hew Series) ; a popular leetnro 
on the same subject (1S54) ; by two memoirs in 
Crelle’s Journal, on Vortex-motion in Fluids, and on 
the Vibrations of Air in open pipes, &c. His Popu- 
Hire wissenschaftliche Vorlrdge appeared in 1871. 

HELMIHTHO'LOGY (Gr. helmirts, a worm, and 
logos, a discourse) is a term formerly used to denote 
the science of the natural history of worms gener- 
ally, hut now restricted to the red-blooded worms, 
such as the medicinal leech and earth-worm. 

HELMONT, Jan Bautista Van, Lord of 
Merode, Royenborch, Oorsehot, and Pellines, an 
eminent Belgian chemist, was born at Brussels in 
1577, and died near Vilvorde in 1G74. He went 
through tbe regular course of study at the university 
of Louvain, and on tbe completion of bis education, 
be was offered and accepted tbe chair 
of surgery in that university, the duties 
of which be discharged for two years. 
Tbe study of tbe works of Paracelsus 
seems to have turned bis special atten- 
tion to’ chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy, and in tbe pursuit of these 
sciences he spent several years in the 
different universities of Italy and 
France; after which he returned home, 
married Margaret van Ranst, a noble 
lady of Brabant, and settled down at 
Iris estate near Vilvorde, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in philo- 
sophic investigations of various kinds. 
It would be impossible, in the limits of 
this article, to sketch even an outline 
of his chemical discoveries. Writers 
of the history of chemistry regard 
him as the greatest chemist who 
preceded Lavoisier ; and it is much to he regretted 
that his language is often so obscure, that it is 
not always easy to ascertain his meaning. He was 
the first to point out the imperative necessity for 
employing the balance in chemistry. He paid much 
attention to the study of the gases, and is supposed 
by some authorities to have been the first to apply 
the term gases to elastic aeriform fluids. Of these 
gases he distinguished several kinds. He was also 
the first to take the melting-point of ice and the 
boiling-point of water as standards for the measure- 
ment of temperature. By means Of the balance he 
shewed, in many instances, the indestructibility of 
matter among chemical changes. For example, he 
demonstrated that a salt dissolved in water, or 
silver dissolved in aquafortis, could he recovered 
unchanged in quantity. It is in his works that the 
term saturation is first employed, to signify the 
combination of an acid with a base ; and he was 
one of the earliest investigators of the chemistry of 
the fluids of the human body. 

Along with other physiologists of his day, he 
speculated much on the seat of the soul, which he 
placed in the stomach. His reasons are chiefly 
these two : 1. It cannot exist in the brain, because 
that organ contains (according to H.) no blood; 2. 
It does exist in the stomach, because when we hear 
bad news, we lose our appetite. Those who wish to 
know the full value of his contributions to the 
knowledge of chemistry, may consult the Histories 
of Chemistry written by Kopp and Hofer. 

The most important, of his works is his Ortus 
Medicina:, id est inilia Physiccz inaudita, progressus 
Medicines novus in morborum ultionem ad vitam 
longam, which was published by his son four years 
after his death, passed through a very large number 
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of editions, and ■was translated into Dutch, French, 
German, and English. A very curious volume, con- 
taining translations of some of his works, was also 
published by Vi. Charlton, in 1650, under the title 
of The Ternary of Paradoxes ; the Magnetic Cure of 
Wounds; the Nativity of Tartar in Wine; and the 
Image of Qod in Man. 

HE'LMSTEDT, a town in the north of Germany, 
in the duchy of Brunswick, 22 miles east-south- 
east of the city of that name, was formerly famous 
for its university, founded here by Julius Duko 
of Brunswick in 1575, and suppressed by Jerome 
Bonaparte in 1S09. The university buildings now 
serve as court-houses. Manufactures of lannel, 
soap, hats, and grain-spirits arc carried on. Hero 
the first Savons were baptized by St Ludgarus. 
Bop. (1S71) 7571. H. was formerly' a member of 
the Hanseatic League. 

HELMU'ND, a river of Afghanistan, rises 35 miles 
to the west of Cahul, at an elevation of 11,500 feet. 
After a south-westerly course of about G50 miles, it 
loses itself in the salt lake of Scistan or Hamoon by 
several mouths, about 31° 30' N., and long. G2’ E. The 
immediate banks, generally bordered by deserts on 
either side, abound almost everywhere with traces 
of former cultivation and wealth. Like tropical 
rivers in genoral, the H. varies largely in volume 
according to tho season, being, in many places, 
thrice as deep and broad in the rainy season as it is 
at other times. 

HELOISE. See Abelard. 

HE'LOTS. The population of ancient Sparta 
was divided into four classes, the lowest of which 
was formed of serfs or slaves, called Helots (probably 
meaning captives, from Gr. helein, to capture). 
These Helots are generally supposed to have 
formed tho original population of the country, and 
to have been reduced to bondage by their Dorian 
conquerors, the numbers, however, being swelled 
from time to time by the ’ conquest of enemies. 
They belonged to the state, which had tho power 
to set them at liberty; but they toiled for indi- 
vidual proprietors, and were bound to the soil, i. o., 
they could not be sold away from the place of 
their labour. They were the tillers of the land (for 
which they paid a rent to their masters), they 
served at the public meals, and were occupied on 
the public works. In war, they served as light 
troops, each freeborn Spartan who bore heavy 
armour being accompanied to battle by a number 
of them, sometimes as many as seven. On rare 
occasions they were used as heavy armed soldiers. 
It is a matter of doubt whether after emancipation 
they could ever enjoy all tho privileges of Spartan 
citizens. They were treated with much severity by 
their masters, and were subjected to degradation and 
indignities. They were whipped every year, to keep 
them in mind of their servile state ; they were 
obliged to wear a distinctive dress (clothes of sheep- 
skin, and a cap of dog’s skin), and to intoxicate them- 
selves, as a warning to the Spartan youth; and 
when multiplied to an alarming extent, they were 
often massacred with tho most barbarous cruelty. 
On one occasion, 2000 of them, who bad behaved 
bravely in war, were encouraged to come forward 
for emancipation, and wore then most treacherously 
put to death. The Spartans organised, as often 
as necessity required, secret service companies (Gr. 
crypteia) of young men, who went abroad over tho 
country armed with daggers, and both by night 
and day assassinated the unfortunate Helots, select- 
ing as their special victims the strongest and most 
vigorous of the oppressed race. 

HELPS, Sir Arthur, K.C.B., an English essayist 
and historian, was born about 1817; and was entered 


at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1835. On leaving the university, 
he obtained a post in the civil service, and on 
his resignation, he retired to Bishop’s Waltham, 
in Hampshire, where, in the possession of ample 
moans, he enjoyed lettered ease. His first work of 
consequence, entitled Essays Written in the Intervals 
of Business, appeared in 1841. It was followed by 
two dramas, Catherine Douglas, and King Henry 
the Second (published in 1843), by an essay on the 
Claims of Labour (1844), and by Friends in Council 
(1S47 — 1849). This last work has been, and still is, 
much admired by the selecter clas3 of readers, and 
has gone through many editions. His Conquerors of 
the He to World and their Bondsmen appeared in 
1S4S, and Companions of my Solitude in 1851. 
Among liis subsequent works are — Oulita, a play ; 
The Spanish Conquest in America (1855 — 1857) ; 
Friends in Council, 2d series (1S59) ; Essay on 
Organisation ; Life of Pharr o (1869) ; Casimir 
Maremna, and Brevia (1870) ; Life of Hernando 
Cortes; Thoughts upon Government (1871) ; Life and 
Labours of Thomas Bras set; (1872) ; and Social Pres- 
sure (1874). He was clerk to tlio Privy Council, 
and became a K.C.B. in 1872. Ho died in 1875. 

H. is tbe most delightful essayist since Lamb and 
Hunt. Ho everywhere exhibits acuteness, humour, 
a satire which gives no pain, and a quiet depth 
of moral feeling manifesting itself mainly in an 
earnest recognition of man’s social responsibilities ; 
while his style, in qualities of parity and clearness, 
can hardly be matched amongst his contemporaries. 

HE'LSINGFORS, a fortified seaport of Ritssia, 
capital of the government of Finland, and after 
Cronstadt, the most important naval station on 
tho Baltic, is beautifully situated on a peninsula, 
surrounded by islands and rocky cliffs, in tbe Gulf 
of Finland, 191 miles west from St Petersburg by 
sea. A series of formidable battories, called tlm 
fortifications of Sveaborg, and consisting of seven 
strongly fortified islands and numorous islets, pro- 
tect tho entrance to tbe harbour, and arc of such 
strength, and so well appointed, as to warrant tbo 
application to them of tbe name of the Northern 
Gibraltar. Tho whole front presented by the suc- 
cessive works is about a mile in length, and, besides 
the casemates for small-arms, the united fortresses 
mount about 1009 guns, and arc garrisoned by 
12,000 men. Tho harbour itself is further defended 
by two forts. H. is the largest and handsomest 
town of Finland; tbe broad streets, consisting of 
houses painted externally yellow and green, inter- 
sect at right angles, and there are several fine 
public squares. Of the public buildings, tbo 
most striking aro tho residence of the governor, 
tho senate-house, and the university buildings. 
The university, removed hither from Abo in 1829, 
where it bad been founded in 1G40, comprises four 
faculties, lias 40 professors, and generally about 
700 students. In connection with it are a library 
of 150,000 volumes, a hospital, a botanic garden, 
and a valuable observatory. Since 1840, H. has 
been a favourite bathing-place, and attracts many 
visitors during summer from St Petersburg. The 
town carries on a considerable trade in Baltic 
produce ; it exports chiefly corn, fish, deals, and 
iron ; and manufactures sailcloth and linen. Pop. 
(1867) 25,535, including the garrison. 

H. was founded by Gustavns I. of Sweden in tho 
16th c., hut the site of the town was removed nearer 
tho Bhore in 1639. In 1819, it became the capital 
of Finland. During the late Russian war, Sveaborg 
was bombarded' for two days and nights (9th and 
10th August 1855) by a section of the alP'p.d fleet, j 
without any material impression being ms d upon J 
the forts. f 
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HELST, Bartholomew van der, a Dutch 
painter, was born at Haarlem in 1G13, and died at 
Amsterdam in 1G70. He attained great celebrity 
as a portrait-painter. One of his works (in the 
Chamber of Justice at Amsterdam), representing 
thirty full-length figures of a train-band with the 
Spanish ambassador m the midst, was pronounced 
by Sir Joshua Iteynolds to be * the lirst picture of 
portraits in the world.’ Ilis ‘ Militia limner ’ is 
also a splendid piece of art. 

HE'LSTONE, an old market-town and municipal 
and parliamentary borough in the county of Corn- 
wall, England, is pleasantly situated on an elevation, 
at the head of a pretty valley opening to the sea, 
about 10 miles west-south-west of Falmouth. It 
was made a borough 
by King Jolin in 1201, 
and from tbe reign of 
Edward I. to tbe passing 
of tho Reform Act, it 
sent two members to 
parliament ; since that, 
ono only. May-games, 
or Floralia, once com- 
mon throughout Eng- 
land, are still kept up 
here. Fop. (1S71) S7G0. 

IIELVE'LL A, a 
genus of fungi, of the 
order Ascumircctes (see 
Fungi), closely allied to 
morels, but differing 
from them in having 
the pilnm turned down- 
wards, lobed and folded, 
and tlie surface of the 
hi/ni' mum even. Some 
edible, and much used ill 





Helvetia Esculcnta. 


of tlie Helvells; 

Germany. 

HIILVE’LLYN, one of the highest mountains of 
England, in the lake district, Cumberland, between 
Keswick and Amblcside. It is 3055 feet high, is 
easy of ascent, and commands magnificent views of 
the surrounding country. 

HELVETIC CONFESSIONS. See Creeds 
and Confessions. 


HELVE'TII, a Celtic people inhabiting, accord- 
ing to Cicsar, the region betv een tlie mountains of 
Jura on tbe west, the Rhone on the south, and the 
Rhine on the east and north, the region corres- 
ponding pretty closely with modern Switzerland. 
They had 12 towns and -100 villages. The great 
and fatal event in their history is their attempted 
irruption into and conquest of Southern Gaul, in 
which they were repulsed by Cresar with frightful 
slaughter. The story of this expedition is circum- 
stantially narrated by tbe Romau commander. 
They collected three months’ provisions, burned 
their twelve cities, 400 villages, and all isolated 
dwellings, and made a general rendezvous by Lake 
Leman in the spring of 58 E. c. Ciesar hastened 
to Geneva, destroyed the bridge, raised two legions 
in Cisalpine Gaul, and when tbe Helvetians sent 
delegates to demand a passage, delayed them until 
he had built a wall along tho Rhone, 1G feet 
high and about 19 Roman miles in length, flanked 
with redoubts. Having vainly attempted to pass 
this barrier, the II. took another route, but were 
followed and defeated with a terrible slaughter nt 
Bibracte (modern Autun, in Burgundy), and tbe 
remnant obliged to return to their own country, 
where they became subject to tlie Romans. Of 
3GS.OOO who left their homes, including 92,000 fight- 
ing-men, only 110,000 returned. In the commotions 
which followed the death of Nero, the Helvetians 
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met with another terrible catastrophe. Remaining 
faithful to Galba, they were fallen upon hy'Cacina, 
a general of Vitellius, who gave them to the rapacity 
of his legions. They were massacred by thousands, 
multitudes were sold to slavery, and their towns 
pillaged and burned, their capital destroyed, and 
tlieir governor executed. From this time they 
scarcely appear as a distinct people. 

HELVE'TIUS, Clatoe-Adriex, spring from 
a family of Swiss origin, as the name Hclvetius 
implies, was bom at Paris in 1715, and received 
a careful education. Intended for a financial career, 
he was sent, after the conclusion of his studies, to 
his uncle, D’Armancourt, Direcleur dcs Fermcs, at 
Caen, to obtain a practical knowledge of the subject, 
and at the age of twenty-threo was appointed to 
the lucrative office of Fermier-Gcncral ; but the 
oppressive nature of the duties which it involved 
was not at all to the liking of H., who was of a very 
humane and easy disposition, and ho quickly resigned 
it for the situation of chamberlain to the queen’s 
household. He now led, like every other courtier 
of liis time, a life of mere gallantry, which looks 
odious enough nt this distance of time ; but happily 
lie soon grew tired of it, and after marrying in 1751 
tbe beautiful and accomplished daughter of Comte 
de Ligneville, ho withdrew to a small estate at 
Yore, where he spent the most of his life in the 
education of his family, the improvement of his 
peasantry, and literary labours. In 175S appeared 
liis celebrated work, Uc FEsprit, in which lie endea- 
vours to prove feeling (ttntibilttf) to be the source 
of all intellectual activity, and that tlie grand 
lever of all human conduct is self-satisfaction. But 
he admits, at the same time, that self-satisfaction 
assumes different forms ; e.g., the self-satisfaction of 
a good man consists in the subordination of private 
to moie general interests — iirst, to the circle among 
which he lives ; then to the community ; and. finally, 
to the world at large. The philosophy of the book 
is, of course, materialistic. It was denounced by 
tlie doctors of the Sorbonne, and condemned by the 
parliament of Paris to be publicly burned. II. was 
much disgusted, and in 17G4 left France to visit 
England and Germany, where Frederick II. received 
him with distinction. He died at Paris, 2Gth 
December 1771, leaving behind him a work. I)c 
t Homme, d t scs Factdlis, cl dc son Education , which 
was published by Prince Galyzin (2 vols. London, 
1772). Among the editions of his collected works, 
two deserve special notice, both published at Paris 
in 1795, tho one in live and tho other in thirteen 
volumes. His wife, who survived him many years, 
resided at Autouil, .near Paris, where she was 
visited by the most distinguished personages, and is 
often mentioned in tbe memoirs of that brilliant 
period. 

II E M AN S, Felicia Dorothea, an English 
poetess, was born at Liverpool, 25th September 
1791. At an early age slie manifested a taste for 
poetry, in which she was encouraged by her mother. 
Her first volume was published in ISOS, when she 
was only 14 years of age, and contained a few 
pieces written about four years earlier ; her second, 
entitled The Domestic Affections, appeared in 1S12. 
In the same year slio married Captain Hcmans of 
tbe 4th Regiment, whose health had suffered iu the 
retreat on Corunna, and afterwards in the Walcliercn 
expedition, and who found it necessary a few years 
after to remove to Italy. After that period they 
never met. Although live sons were born of this 
marriage, it was not understood to have been 
happy. Mrs H. spent the rest of her life in North 
Wales, Lancashire, and latterly at Dublin, where 
she died, 2Gtk April 1S35. Her principal works are 
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The plant is a climbing slinib, with leathery leave- 1 - 
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and axillary umbels of flowers. It is common 
almost all parts of India. 

IIEHIOTIA (Gr. hemi, one-half, and ops, tho 
eye), vision limited to one-half of an object— a 
peculiar and rare form of disease, very imperfectly 
understood. 

HEMIPIiE'GIA (Gr. hemi, onc-half, and plesso, 
I strike), Paralysis (<p v.) limitr I to one side of the 
face and body, and usually depending upon diseaso 
of the brain. Opposed in signification to Paraplegia 

(q- v.). 

- HE'MIPODE ( ITcmipodius ), a genus of galli- 
naceous birds, nearly allied to quads, but distin- 
guished by a more slender beak, and by tlic want 
of a hind-toe. They are the smallest of gallinaceous 
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Howei'b ami Boot of Common Hemlock [Coinin' ‘^ UIm 
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- and on the continent of Europe, ip somo part^ and 

'! ttYyf S Asia, and now also as a naturalised plant ill A.v baca 

4'f W aV America and in Chill. It has a root somer 

T resembling a smaU parsnip; a round, branc 

hollow, bright-green stem, 2 7 feet high, g rj g 
’• \ nlly spotted with dark purple ; the leaves *b£> 

■ trijiinnatc, of a dark shining green colour, 8j 

ti: — — leaflets lanceolate, pimiatifid. All parts “Tf 

' — — ' plant are perfectly destitute of hairs, and jE “ 

Andalusian Ilcmipodo (Ecmipodius tachydromus). only BritEli species of the order • UmbcUifrrt . 

' has tho stem smooth and spotted with . . 
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Andalusian Ilcmipodo ( Ecmipodius tachydromus). 


birds and inhabit cultivated grounds and sterilo Both tho general anu pan.nu umueis uan - 
sandy plains in warm countries! One species, the rays. JJo go ! "^al “voh Rations o( 
AkhIiusiak H, (II. tachydromus), ■ found L m Spam ?”^ lea fl ets, the partial invol lucres o tlirf 


Akdalusiait H. (II. tachydromus), is fo 
Italy, Sicily, Africa, and Australia, 
length is about Bix inches. 
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id in Spain, small leaUcts; tne paniai luyomcn-s oi t 

Its avhole leaflets, all on one side. The whole pl.W ™™ 0 ™- 
I nauseous smell, particularly if rubbed or jjV” 
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The leaves aro the only part of the plant employed 
in medicine. They should ho gathered just before 
tlio timo or at the commencement of flowering, and 
after tlio removal of the larger stalks they should 
he quickly dried by a heat not exceeding 120°. 

They should then he preserved in perfectly closed 
tin canisters. As, however, tho dried. leaves some- 
times yield no conia, coin/!ia, oryy inciphfa volatilo 
alkaloid, avlueh is the active pij,, loro certtfl plant), 
the fresh leaves aro much rofl,, ''..their 

action. _ Wont in IT. ia tho ucea'l r on 

The most important ingredifue he fruit (seeds! +1,'.,’ hi- 

i ■ i. • „ a t .r ii.. •. . . Co, 


often escapes from tho powdered leaves and from 
the extract, and of tho threo preparations named, 
the tincture is tho best. Tho mccus conii, or 
Preserved Juice of UemiocJ:, prepared by Bentley 
and other pharmaceutical chemists, is more certain 
in its action than any of, tho phannacopceial 
preparations. 

In cases of poisoning by H., tho evacuation of 
the stomach is tho first thing to bo attended to. 
Among tho ancient Greeks, poisoning by H. was - 

common modo of death for condemned criminals. 


which is more nbundnnt in tw.-i-sf tho ripo but green 
in tho leaves. From -10 lbs. J )V two ounces and a half 
seeds, Dr Cliristison obtained mV olatile, it is obtained 
‘ f hydrated conia. As it is w;, (water which contains 
V distilling tho seeds with \if (in, then, passes over 
little potash in solution ; coiuit yellowish oil, and 
vth the water in tho fonn of irliait is obtained as a 
■on purified by redistillation, i on . having a specific 
inrless, transparent, oily liquid’/ymlock-likc odour 
vity of 0'S, a penetrating, hei tbn when applied’ 
nyuiicatilig a burning .'eiisati- ; a very energetic 
to' 1 ho 'tongue 1 ,™ 1 "<*>«« •>'' • alkaline reaction, 
poison. It exhibit's IV"] - „• ^ 'V 1 " fro "> <beir 

and precipitate i many iui!.A < its eominumds to 
salts. Strong sulphuric cul eaiwe.n an olive-green 
itsume first a pnrjde-i d and tli''n."id-red_colour, 
mloiir; while mtnc acid gives a l«V<( .ii»r.. r j u ^ 
fading into an orange. Its eompo'-itnm is ropre-' 
vented by the formula Wirtluim has 

•ecentlv (lbcovered a 'uond alkaloid in 11., which 
tmlains tho dementi of two <<puvalents more of 
e :at'T than eonia. Tins mb tance, whye fonmila 
(. • 0,,11,-NO., be name', aui'lnn. It may be 
"" ,d)lim.'d in beautiful colourb "i m ■ dies, and r; V 
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iieli It ; poisonous than emu. 


Conia lias been intro hie. d into the Pharmaeapa-ui 
' hos 'oirc'/iVn under the mine of Ctmiinum, tie- do— 
ras . v iim from tlw one-fortn th to the one-sixth til part 
1 10 ,s a grain. The following illustrations will gave an 
III.i of its activity w, a pm-mi : One drop placed in 
.l-Vlj Co vo of a rablnt killed it in nine immit> •; tills >• 
H ELY employed in the rallie way killed a ,‘trmig 
ing to Ci a minute and a half-, while five dropi potmd 
dura 05 the throst of a .‘mall dog began to act in 
Blmie rtv reconds, and m as many more, motion and 
poiulni.Vralinn had ee.r ed. It ‘“1110 to 1 xli.tu- 1 the 
They 1) gy of the t pinal cord, and tint . to caw 0 muscular 
mid fat: ly- is. 

irruption). u>, •. of Ik in imdieine may be arranged 

which tin two distinct heads: 1. Th wliidi depend 

slaughter, its is olvent ami alterative powers, and, 2. 
Ktantiallvj v.liieh liase r. leieiwe to it 1 inline ne e over 
They coin rvoiis lyrtun. 1. It has been fennel useful 
their tw-ammary tuiuouri an.l protme n turn of null:, 
d welling ro nehoc*ele‘, in enlargements of tin- liver, ( pb en. 
Leinnn . panerea", in : ciuftihuis a fleet ene-, ke.. and at 
to GoneUime bail a high reputation in i.— 1 s of eineir. 
in Cisalje j-i useful as an antispismoelic and anodyne in 
delegates •ng-coiigb, i pasmodic cough generally, a tlima, 
be bad ,abgia, fee. 

high and lar"e or poronons do'ei it sometimes gives 
with r<‘do( 0 coma (such as opium dm ), and :niuctimcs 
this liarrieivulsions or violent delinuni. Kercher relates 
followed inflowing (angular inst sms' of delirium from its 
Bibractc (n,e wo priest 1 ato liunloek-root by mistake; 
remnant ohheame raving mad, and fancying that they 
where they tese, plunged into tho wate'r. For three 
(IGS.OOO who ijicy weio afflicted with partial palsy and 
ing-men, oulj pain. 

which follows, y lm administered internally in the form of 
'(of tho leaves), tincture, or extract, while 
fly it 'may be applied as a soothing npplica- 
ulcera, painful piles, &c., in tbu form of 
it or poultice. The conia being volatile, 
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Water ITcmlocl: ( Cicala rfro.-c) : 
n, a llowcr, the petals rcparatcel; b, root. 


and thus it was that Socrates died ; but whether it 
was the juice of tho Coinmnn II. or tlio 'Water II. 
that was wad, in unknown. — W.vrr.u IT., or Cown.uin 
(Onto rirow), is nho an umbelliferous plant, of a 
genus having much vaulted umbels, a fi-tootbed 
calyx, and almost glubo-e fniit, each carpel with 
five broad ilattencd ribs and evident single villa’. 
Water II. grows in ditches, the margins of ponds, 
and wet grounds in Europe and tho north of Asia. 
It is more common in Scotland than in England. 
It lias a largo llesliy white root, covered externally 
with fibres; an irvet much branched stem, 2 — (i 
fut high; tripimmt- leaves, with linear-lanceolate 
regularly and sharply serrated leaflets, no general 
involuete or only a single' small leaflet, partial 
involucres of many short narrow leaflets, and white 
flowers. It is a virulent narcotic acrid poison. 
Serious accidents have occurred from eating the 
rout. Another specie;', C. vinculata, is common in 
North America, growing in marshy (daces. It has 
a spotted stem, like that of true II., the name of 
which it very generally receives in North America. 
The leaves aro tri-ternate, tho leaflets tomato. It 
is a very poisonous plant, and is the cau.e of many 
deaths. — C'icuta , in Latin, teems to have been tho 
name of the same plant called Cannon by tho 
Greek?, hut it is not known whether this or tho 
previous plant was so denominated. 

HEMLOCK SritUCK. See Fin. 

IIEMI’ ( Can'nalis ), a genus of plants of tho 
natural order Cannabinaccn (q.v.), having the mnlo 
and female flowers on different plants ; tho male 
flowers with 5-partito calyx and G Btamcns ; tho 
female flowers with a spatlie-liko calyx of one leaf, 
rolled round tho ovary and partially split along one 
ride, and two threadlike stigmas. Thero is only 
one known species [C. saliva), varying considerably, 
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however, from soil, climate, and cultivation. It is 
an annual plant, a native o£ the warmer parts of 
Asia, hut ha3 been cultivated in Europe from the 
earliest historic times, and is now naturalised in 
many parts of Europe and America. Like flax, it 
wonderfully adapts itself to diversities of climate, 
and is cultivated equally under the burning sun of 
the tropics, and in the northern parts of Russia. It 
is, however, readily injured by frost, particularly 
when young; and in many countries where it is 
cultivated, it succeeds only becauso their summer is 



A, male inflorescence; II, female inflorescence. 

sufficient for its whole life. H. varies very much 
in height, according to the soil and climate, being 
sometimes only three or four feet, and sometimes 
fifteen or twenty feet, or even more. Notwith- 
standing the ncttlc-liko coarseness of its leaves, 
it is an elegant plant, and is sometimes sown 
on this account in shrubberies and largo flower- 
borders. Tho stem is erect, more or less branched ; 
the leaves arc 5 — 9-fingered. The flowers are 
yellowish green, Email, and numerous ; the male 
flowers in axillary racemes on the upper parts of 
tho plant; the female flowers in short axillary, 
and rather crowded Epikcs. Tho female plants are 
higher and stronger than the male, for which reason 
tho female plants aro popularly known in Germany 
as Maslclhop/en, and the male as Femelhopfcn, tho 
names being derived from the Latin mas and fcrncUa, 
and peipctuating an error which probably is as old 
as the time of the Romans. The stem of H. is 
hollow, or only filled with a soft pith. This pith 
is surrounded by a tender, brittle substance, con- 
sisting chiefly of cellular tissue, with some woody 
fibre, which is called the reed, loon, or shove of hemp. 
Over this is the thin hark, composed chiefly of 
fibres extending in a parallel direction along tho 
stalk, with an outer membrane or cuticle. 

H. is cultivated for its fibre in almost all countries 
of Europe, and in many other temperate parts of 
the world ; most extensively in Poland, and in tho 
centre and south of European Russia, which are 
tho chief ’-imp-exporting countries. French EL 
is much esteemed in tho market, as is also that 
of England and Ireland, of which, however, tho 
quantity is comparatively inconsiderable. Bolognese 
JI. and Bhcnish H. are varieties rcmarkalflo for their 
height; and a fihro of very fino quality, eight or 
nine feet long, is known in commerce by the nnmo 
of Italian Garden Hemp. In Britain, tho cultivation 
of H. is almost confined to Lincolnshire, Holderncss, 


and a few other districts of England, of which 
tho moist alluvial soil is particularly suited to it. 
In cultivating H., it is very necessary to have the 
soil so rich, and to sow the seed at such a season, 
that tho plants shall grow rapidly at first, as they 
thus form long fibres. A crop of short scrubby H. 
is almost worthless. Tho finer kinds of EL are 
used for malting cloth ; the coarser, for sail-cloth 
and ropes. H. sown thin produces a coarser fibre 
than H. sown thick. Something also depends on 
the time of p ullin g, for the crop is pulled by the 
hancL When a rather fine fibre is wanted, and the 
seed is not regarded, tho whole crop is palled at 
once, soon after flowering ; otherwise, it is usual to 
pul) tho male plants as soon as they have shed then- 
pollen, and to leave tho female plants to ripen their 
seed, in which case tho fibre of the female plants is 
much coarser. The treatment of EL, by retting, &c., 
is similar to that of Flax (q. v.). The fibre of H. is 
generally used for coarser purposes than that of flax, 
particularly for sailcloth, pack-sheet, ropes, and the 
caulking of ships. 

Tho seed of H. is produced in great abundance. 
It i3 commonly sold as food for cage-birds ; and 
birds aro so fond of it, that not only the ripening 
fields, hut the newly sown fields, muBt he care- 
fulty guarded against their depredations. A fixed 
oil, oil of ltempsccd, is obtained from it by expres- 
sion, which is at first greenish yellow and afterwards 
yellow, and has an acrid odour, hut a mild taste. 
This oil is used in Russia for burning in lamps, 
although tho wick is apt to get clogged; also for 
making paints, varnish, and a kind of Boft Boap. 

H. iB cultivated in warm countries, not so much 
for its fibro as for a resinous Becretion, which has 
narcotic or intoxicating qualities. See HASirisiT. 

H. iB also used as a therapeutic agent under tho 
name of Indian H., or Bhang. In thiB country, it 
is administered in tho form of resinous extract or 
of tincture ; and it is usually prescribed (liko opium) 
for its hypnotic, anodyne, and antispasmodic pro- 
perties. Although less certain in its action than 
opium, it possesses these advantages over that drug 
—that it does not constipate the bowels, crcato 
nausea, or check the secretions, and that it is less 
likely to occasion headache. 

The name Hemp (Ger. Hanf) is probably derived, 
along with tho Greek and Latin Cannabis, from an 
oriental name, of which one form is tho Arabic 
Kinnub. Tho name H. is often extended with some 
distinctive prefix to many of tho fibres used for 
ropes and coarse fabrics, a practice which produces 
not a little confusion. Thus tho fibro of Apocynum 
cannabinum (see Atocvnacfje) is called Canadian 
H., as well as the plant itself ; Bowstring H. 
(q. v.) is the fibre of tho species of Sanseviera; Sunn 
(q. v.) is often called Sunn H. ; it is also known as 
Bengal H., Bombay H., Madras H., and Brown 
H. ; JuxBULronr, H. is tho produco of another 
species of Crotalaria (q. v.) ; tho fibro of Hibiscus 
cannabinus (see Hibiscus) is called Brown H. and 
Deckandd IL at Bombay ; Manilla H. or Abaca 
( q. v.) is the fibro of a Musa. 

HEMS, HOMS, or HUMS (Lat. Emesa), a city 
of Syria, is situated about a mile east of the right 
bank of the Orontcs, in lat. about 34° 44' N., long. 
3G° 43' E. It is GS miles north-east of Baalbek and 
110 miles west-north-west of Tadmor (Palmyra). It 
is clean, compactly built, and surrounded by old 
walls ; and although there aro now no ancient 
buildings remaining, tho antiquity of the city is 
attested by numerous fragments of columns, by 
several Greek inscriptions, aDd tho foundations of 
ancient baths with specimens of mosaic pavement. 
In ancient times, it was chiefly celebrated for it3 
splondid temple of the Sun, ono of tho priests of 
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which, Elngnlmlus or Udiogalinhis, was raised to tho 
imperial throno of Home. Under llie walls of TL, 
Eonobi.a was defeated by Uio Emperor Aurelian in 
272 A. I). In G3G, tlic city was taken by tbo Sara- 
cens, when its old Semitic name II. was revived ; 
and in 1099 tbo Crusaders rodn through its opened 
gates. Sinco then, II. ban cx)>cricnced many vicis- 
tiitwles of fortune, all of which, however, it has 
survived, and is now tbo seat of a flourishing trade, 
and of several manufactures. Bop. liehveen 20,000 
and 30,000. 

HEMSTEnmns, Twrr.trH. n cclebrateil Dutch 
philologist, was I Kim at Groningen, 9th .Tnnunry 
1C1S5. He became profi --or of Greek nnd of 
history at ly-yden in 17-10, where ho died "th 
April 17GG. One of the greatest Greek scholars of 
his time, II. may l>o said to have created a new 
school of Greek philology, to winch belong his 
distinguished pupils llulmkeu and Vnlkrnncr.* HLs 
editions of tho Onnmtu'iavi of Bollux (170G), of tho 
Srlcd Dialoqurtot I,ucian(170S and 1732), and of tho 
Plulv * of Aristophanes (17-11, by Kchlifer 1811), am 
bis principal literary works. A lteautiful picture of 
liis bfo Is given in Bubukin's Illoyium Hans'.er Nrii 
(Ixyd. 17GS and 17S9), republished in I.lndeina V» 
J'f/ir duunirironim T. llrmtirrhurii ft 1). Ht'Knlr.Ji 
(lA-ip IS22). l'rom H.’s MSS., Ar.'ntntn llcm<W- 
hniiann (1823) have l»«n edited by Gael, nnd 
Omtionr* rt J.'i>b'oUr (1S39) by l’rieilimanti. 

11 EH 11 AN E (/fwio/nniii), a gums of plants of 
the natural onh r So’ni.'t eri-, having a live-tootbisl 
calyx, an irregular funni-l-sh.ap>'d corolla, and a 
capsule opening by a lid, and < nelosed , the 
hardened calyx. The sp-cirs are mostly annual 
and biennial In rleieeous plants, and natiars of tho 
iMuntrien near the Midit-nmiu.au S<-a. The only 
s|K-cies found in ltritain is the Common- If. (//. 
rn yer), which Is not uncommon in waste places, nnd 



in the ncighlxsurhood of towns nnd villages, north 
cularly in calcareous soils, and on tho sandy shores 
of Scotland. It is an annual or biennial plant, 
somewhat trashy, nlxmt two feet high ; with l.argu 
sinualcd or sharply-lolx-d leaves without leaf-stalks, 
nnd largo dingy-yellow flowers, avith brownish-red 
or purple veins. The avholo plant is covered with 
unctuous hairs, nnd lias a nauseous smell, _ which 
gives warning of its strong narcotic poisonous 
quality. Cases of poisoning by II. arVj however, 
not rare j but nro more frequently owing to the 
proceedings of quacks, than to any mistake of tho 
plant for an esculent. 
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Tho seeds contain in largest quantity tho pecu- 
liar alkaloid on avhich tho properties of the plant 
chiefly depend, JlyoKijaviia or Hyotcyaminc, avhich 
crystallises in stellated acicular crystals of n silky 
lustre. Tho symptoms of poisoning by H. nro 
similar to those produced by other narcotic poisons, 
ami tho proper treatment is the samo nS in cases 
of jiolsnning by opium. _ In medicine, II. is employed 
both externally nnd internally. Tho leaves nro 
tho part commonly used : they nro gathered and 
quickly dried when tho plant is in full flower. 
Fomentations of II. are npplied to painful glandular 
swellings, parts affected avith neuralgia, &c., nnd 
nro often found to afford relief. An extract of II. 
is sometimes employed instead of belladonna to 
dilalo tho pupil of the eye. Tincture 'nnd extract 
of II. nro often administered in eases of annoy- 
ing rough, spasmodic astlnnn, nnd other diseases 
requiring sedatives nnd antis) lasmodics. 1L is also 
employed to calm mental irritation, nnd to induco 
sleep. ‘ For many case", it has ono great ndvantago 
over laudanum, in not producing constipation. Tho 
smoko from the burning seeds of II. is sometimes 
introduced into a carious tooth, to relieve toothache. 

The other species of II. lessees similar properties. 
The dried stalks of II. allntt nro used by smoking 
in Greece to allay toothache. 

HEN' GST ami HOItSA. Sco Anolo-S.vso.vk. 

HENGSTENIlEItG, Eiuvst Wilhelm, a cele- 
b rated modem German theologian, aval born 20th 
Odolx-r 1802, nt 1-rondcnberg, in Westphalia, where 
bis father aras clergyman. 1’re pared by bis father 
f.>r tho university, ho devoted himself nt Ilonn 
chiefly to oriental nnd philosophical studies, whilst 
! e.t tho samo timo ho took an enthusiastic part in tho 
Jlitr/fJt'n’r/tnfl'n. Tliougli sympathising thus in his 
early years ’with liberal nnd rationalistic move- 
ments 'in Germany, soon nfter going to Basel, in 
1,823, ho came under tho influence of the missionary 
institution there, nnd. ln-foro ho had liegtm tlio 
professional study of theology, was drawn into tho 
theological tendency avhich ho afterwards repre- 
sented. Going to Berlin, in 1521, as theological 
I'ricat-ilorfnt, ho put himself nt alio head of a 
rising orthodox party, ami avith most conscientious 
drvotodneas, made tho scientific defcnco of their 
principles tho aim of Ills lalwnrs in tho unia-ersity, 
nnd through tho press. Though known ns a theo- 
logical author only by two little treatises — Uthn" <1. 

I ‘rrlMlimn if. inii'm WortfJ atm it tusern (1825), 
nnd UtUr .Vj/sjfeismus, Pirlimtu will Srjtfimtitmm ' 
(1S2C) — ho avas made, in 152G extraordinary, in 
1825 ordinary professor; nnd in 1S29, doctor of the- 
ology. Through the press, his influence avas exerted 
chiefly as editor of the /.mno'/iVAe Kirthfnz'ituny, 
which avas In-gun in 1827, and still combats ration- 
alism even in its mildest forms, recking to restore 
tho orthodoxy nnd cliurch-dlsciplino of the lGtli 
nnd 17th centuries. With tho samo view were 
written all his principal works ; his Chrittohyi*. it. 
A. T. (3 lkle. 1829—1811' ; 2to Auil 1S51— 1857) ; 
Jlcilrxltr air Ilinleititng in* A. T. (3 lkle. 1S31 — 1S39) ; 
Coim/ii-nfiir flfnr it. /Vifmea (-1 lkle. 1S42 — 1815; 
2to Autl 1850); I)!' Grsdiiclite JliUnm* ti. Sthrr 
)iVurcr;rm '7 ( 1 812) ; Da* llohdictl Salomon" auspclfr/l 
(1853); nnd others are doa-olcd to the defence of 
tlio old interpretation and criticism of tho Scriptures 
against tlio results of modern biblical science in 
Germany. IL’s influence in ecclesiastical matters 
also, avhich avas very great during tlic reign of tlio 
Into king of Prussia, avas employed in tho carrying 
out of tlio high Lutheran dogmas of tho church, 
of church-ofiicca, nnd of tho sacraments, by per- 
secution of sectaries, by opposition to tho union 
of Lutherans and Hefonncu, and by attempts to 
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depose from their chairs Gesenius, Wegscheider, 
He Wette, and other rationalistic teachers in the 
universities. His latest works were Evangdium des 
licll. Johannes (18G9) ; Geschichte des Jleiches Gotles 
tetter dem Allen Bundc; Das Buck Jlioh crlauterl 
(1S70). A number of his works have been trans- 
lated. H. died May 28, 18G9. 

.nE'NNA, or HINNA, a name originally Arabic, 
and sometimes found with the Arabic article incor- 
porated in the form Alhenna or Alkanna , belongs 
equally to Lawsonia inermis and L. spiuosa, shrubs 
o£ the natural order Lylhraccce. They differ in 
little, but that the one is unarmed and the other 
thorny, the latter being also the larger plant. Many 
botanists unite them into one species, under the 
name L. alba. H. grow3 in moist situations through- 
out the north of Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the 
East Indies. It is cultivated in many places for 
the sake of its flowers, which are much prized for 
their fragrance, particularly by the Egyptian ladies ; 
but still more for the sake of the leaves, which 
abound in colouring matter, and which, being dried, 
powdered, and made into a paste with hot water 
and catechu, are very generally employed by women 
throughout the east to stain the nails and tips of 
the fingers of an orange colour ; also by men to dye 
their beards, the orange colour being converted into 
a deep black by indigo ; and for dyeing of the manes 
and hoofs of horses, and to dye sides and leather 
reddish-yellow. Powdered II. leaves form a large 
article of export from Egypt to Persia, and to 
various parts of Turkey, from which they find their 
way to more northern countries, and even to Ger- 
many, to be employed in dyeing.furs and some lands 
of leather. The use of H. for staining the nails 
appears — from allusions hi ancient poets, and from 
some of the Egyptian mummies — to have prevailed 
from very ancient times. 

HE'NNEGAU. See Hainaut, or Haixault. 

HENRY I., King of England, the youngest son 
of William the Conqueror, was born in I0C8. When 
his brother, William II., was found dead in the 
New Forest, where they had both been hunting, on 
August 2, 1100, with a broken arrow in His breast, 
Prince Henry at once seized the reins of govern- 
ment, which, according to the then but imperfectly 
understood law of primogeniture, should have passed 
into the hands of liis elder brother, I’obert, Duke of 
Normandy, who was at the time in Italy, on his 
way homo from crusading in Palestine. H. was 
crowned at Westminster, the third day after his 
brother’s violent death. Regarding it he instituted 
no inquiry, possibly because he was privy to 
it ; and he successfully held the crown against his 
brother Robert, at first negotiating with him, and 
granting him a pension to resign his pretensions, 
but finally making war upon his badly-governed 
duchy. Robert was defeated in a bloody battle 
before the walls of Teucliebray, on September 28, 
HOC, taken prisoner, and shut up in Cardiff Castle 
during the remaining twenty-eight years of his life. 
The acquisition of Normandy, the ancient patrimony' 
of his -family, had been a point of ambition with 
H., as ho despised England and the English; but 
he had some trouble in keeping it, ns the French 
king, Louis VI., and the Counts of Anjou and 
Flanders, took part with William, Robert’s youthful 
son, whose virtues and misfortunes secured him 
friends. H., however, brought over to himself the 
Count of Anjou, by betrothing his only son to the 
count’s daughter ; he rendered neutral, by his elo- 
quence and fair promises, Pope Calixtus H., whose 
intervention in the interests of justice had been 
besought ; and ho defeated the French king and his 
mailed Imights in the almost bloodless battle of 


Brenneville, in 1119. Next year his successes in 
arms and intrigue were darkened for life by the 
death of his only son William, who was drowned at 
sea on his passage from Normandy to England, 
unregretted by the English, who knew of his hatred 
towards them, his arrogance, and his gross vices. 
H. himself died from a surfeit of lampreys, on 
1st December 1135, ns he was preparing to leave 
Normandy', to repress an incursion of the Welsh. 
Ho was very anxious that his daughter Matilda, who 
had married Geoffrey Plantagenet, the boy Count 
of Anjou, on the death of her first husband, Henry 
V., emperor of Germany, should succeed him on the 
throne, and had twice made the English nobles 
swear fealty to her ; but on his death the crown 
was seized by Stephen of Blois, the son of Adela, 
the Conqueror’s youngest daughter. 

Henry I. was styled Beauclerc, or the Scholar, in 
honoqr of his learning, which, for a kinv in his 
ago, was not undeserving of distinction. He had 
great natural ability, especially in the line of state 
intrigue. Law was administered with considerable 
fairness, and not a little rigour, during hiB reign, and 
his administrative ability restrained the spirit of 
rebellion wMch had been seething incessantly sinco 
the Conquest. The punishment of crimes during 
his reign was capricious and barbarous ; death, the 
loss of eyesight (which he is alleged to have inflioted 
on more than one of .his relatives), and perpetual 
imprisonment, being the most usual penalties of 
the law. 

HENRY II. of England was the grandson of 
Henry I. by his daughter Matilda, and her second 
husband Geoffrey Plantagenet, and was hom in 
1133. His mother, assisted by her illegitimate 
brother the Earl of Gloucester, in the early part of 
Stephen’s reign, and towards its close by H. lumself, 
had mado war against Stephen, as a usurper, who 
had no good title to the throne. In 1 153, when tho 
rival armies were drawing near each other, a treaty 
for a compromise was set on foot, and in the course 
of it the only son of Stephen having died, it was 
agreed that Stephen should reign during his life, 
and that H. should succeed him, which he did on 
Stephen’s death next year. He was crowned 19th 
December 1154, along with his Queen Eleanor, 
whom, at the age of eighteen, he had married 
within six weeks after she was divorced by Louis 
VII. of France. She was Countess of Poitou, and 
Duchess of Aquitaine, in her own right. H. 
inherited from his father Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine, and his father and mother succeeded by 
force of arms, in keeping and taking possession 
of Normandy for themselves and him ; so that, by 
one method and another, he came to bo possessed of 
a largo portion of France as well as England. His 
chief rivals in power were the clergy, who could 
use their weapon of excommunication with terrible 
effect, and, who being tried by their own courts were 
not amenable to the common laws of the realm, and 
were protected from tho punishment duo to their 
crimes, which were too often of the deepest dye. 
To aid him in reducing the church to subjection to 
tho civil power, he appointed his trusted chancellor, 
Thomas-k-Beeket, to the see of Canterbury, and 
compelled him and the other ecclesiastics to agree 
to the ‘ constitutions of Clarendon ; ’ a set of laws 
enacted by a sort of prototype of a parliament, or 
council of tho borons, and having for their object 
to render the crown and the civil law (such as it 
had grown to be) superior to the church. Becket, 
however, proved to be a true churchman, and the 
long and obstinate struggle between him and his 
monarch was only terminated by his murder. Seo 
Becket, Thomas a. H. did penance at his grave, 
allowing himself to bo scourged by monks ; but 
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though, tho ‘Constitutions o£ Clarendon’ were for- 
mally repealed, tho Icing was ultimately successful 
in reducing tho church to subordination in civil 
matters. During his reign, occurred tho conquest 
o £ Ireland. That country was then tho homo o£ 
a number o£ tribes or clans of tho ordinary feudal 
type, and Popo Adrian IV., in 1150, by a bull, gavo 
H. authority over tho entiro island, and ordered 
tho inhabitants to obey him. Ifo had not leisuro at 
tho timo to conquer them, but afterwards, English 
aid being solicited by one of tho Irish potty Icings, 
Dcnnot of Leinster, II. gavo leavo to any of his 
subjects to aid him; and Itobort Fit/atopliens, 
constable of Albcrtivi, Matirico -Fitzgerald, and 
Ilichard do Clare, surnanied Strong-bow, Earl of 
Strigul, went over with a very few hundred trained 
Englishmen, and in ono year conquered Ireland. 
They succeeded so well, that IL became jealous, and 
recalled them; and next year (1172) ho went over 
himself, to conquer in a royal way, and was every- 
where loyally received, except in Ulster. This was 
tho nominal conquest of Ireland, but tho majority 
of tho Irish tribes and chieftains continued to bo 
independent barbarians for centuries. 

During this reign, also, tho (irat consi-\rablo 
ascendency of England over Scotland was g hied. 
H.’s sons, incited by their jealous mother, ( v Jbcn 
Eleanor, robcllcd against him, and their cause was 
espoused by tho Icings of Franco and Scotland Tho 
latter, William tho Lion, was ravaging the north of 
England avitli an army, when ho was surprised at 
Alnwick, and taken prisoner, 12th July 1171. To 
obtain liis liberty, ho stipulated to do homage to IX. 
for Scotland, to cede for uvor to him tho fortresses of 
Itoxhurgh and Lerwick, and tho castio of Edin- 
burgh for a limited time. In tho course of this filial 
rebellion, Henry, tho eldest sou, died of a fever, 
exhibiting great remorse, and Geoffrey was killed in 
a tournament at Paris. Ilicliard, suniamed Ca-ur do 
Lion, with King Philip of France, obtained souio 
advantages over liis fatlicr. A treaty of i>eaco was 
concluded between them, of which one of tho stipu- 
lations was for an indemnity for all the followers of 
Ilichard. Tho sight of tho name of liis favourite 
son John in thu fist, acting iqiou a constitution 
weakened by many cares, threw tho king into a 
fover, of which ho died, Cth July US9. 

Upon tho whole, II. was an nblo and enlightened 
sovereign. Tho barons were indeed overawed, hut 
tho monarch did not uso his power despotically. 
Law made very great progress in liis reign ; circuit 
courts were established, and other improvements 
effected. Tho earliest writer on English law, 
Banulph do Glaiiville, was IL'a cliief justiciary. 
In intellect and character, ho resembled his grauil- 
father, Henry I., but his violations of tho moral law 
were fower, ami less heinous. Still ho had souio 
illegitimate childrcu, liis mistress, tho fair ltosa- 
mond, being tho mother of two that are remem- 
bered : William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Geoffrey, who becamo Archbishop of York, and 
who was faithful to him when his four legitimate 
sous took up arms against him. 

HENRY III. of England, grandson of Henry IL, 
and eldest sou of King Johu, was born 1st October 
1200, and succeeded to tbo tlironu on his father's 
death at tho ago of ten. Ifo inherited his father’s 
weakness, and ho managed everything ill both at 
homo and abroad. A war with Franco c.ost him 
Poitou, and might havo been more disastrous, but 
for tho virtuous disposition of tho French lung, 
Louis IX., commonly called St Louis. In his boy- 
hood, under tho direction of tho judicious Earl of 
Pembroke, ho ratified tho Magna Charta ; and ho 
did so iu manhood, to appease thy discontout of his 
parliament, nnd obtain allowances of money. But 


ho kept no vows. Ho was beset -with favourites 
chiefly from tho country of his queen, Eleanor of 
Provcnco, and ho allowed exorbitant exactions on 
tho part of tho clergy and tho pope. His misrule 
roused tho pcoplo and tho barons in parliament, 
headed by lus brother-in-law, Simon do Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, who forced him to transfer his 
power temporarily to a commission of barons. Ho 
agreed, to this by tbo provisions of Oxford in 1258. 
Tho barons were somewhat tardy in reforming tho 
state, and tho king desired to regain a power which 
ho alleged, with truth, had been takon from him by 
compulsion, though wearing tho nppcaranco of free- 
will Tho question of tho validity of theso provisions 
was submitted by both parties to St Louis of Franco, 
whoso conscientiousness was such that foreigners 
could trust him. Ho annulled tho provisions. 
Leicester and his party disregarded their agreement 
to bo bound by liis judgment, and took up arms 
against tbo Icing. Thoy defeated him, and took 
him prisoner in tho battle of Lowes, on 1-lth May 
120-1. Tho battlo was followed by an agreement 
called tbo Mi30 of Lowes, moro humiliating to tho 
Icing than tho provisions of Oxford. Leicester, being 
virtually king, summoned a sort of parliament; and 
to extend his popularity, which was already great, 
ho intimated that boroughs ahould bo represented, 
and this kind of representation was realised in 
embryo for tbo first tuno in English history. But 
his supremacy did not la3t long. Within a year, tho 
powerful Earl of Gloucester deserted his party, and 
enabled Prince Edward, tbo talented son of tho 
king, who had been taken prisoner at Lowes, to 
cscapo from captivity. They led an overwhelming 
army against Leicester, who was defeated and slain 
at Evesham, on -1th August 1205. Tho king died 
on lOtli November 1272, and was succeeded by his 
son Edward. Tbo weakness of II. and his father 
had allowed tho development of tbo power of tbo 
barons, and tbo countcrpoiso of theso two forces, 
legal and aristocratic, was approached in theso 
reigns by a method which has developed into tho 
British parliament. Statute law dates from tho 
timo of Henry III.; tho ‘Provisions of Merton,’ 
passed iu-tho 20th year of n.’s reign, being tho first 
enactment on tho English statute-book. 

HENRY IV., of tbo Houso of Lancaster, on tbo 
deposition of bis cousin Richard IL by tho parlia- 
ment, usurped tho crown in 1399, in tho beginning 
of which year ho had succeeded his father, John 
of Gaunt, in tho duchy of Lancaster. Ho was 
surnanied Bolingbrokc, from tho placo (in Lincoln- 
shire) where 1 i«j was born in 1300, and had no 
valid titlo to tho crown, or tho prctcnco of it, 
except that ho was tho son of tho fourth Bon of 
Edward IU. Tho peace of his reign was disturbed 
by tho Welsh, under Owen Glenuowcr (q.v.), and 
by tho Scotch, who were defeated, however, at 
Nesbit Moor on 22d Juno, and at Homildon Hi ll 
on 1-lth September 1-102. Henry Percy (surnamed 
Hotspur), tho conqueror in tho latter engagement, 
and his family shortly after broke with tbo king, 
and leagued with tho Scotch Earl Douglas and 
Glcndowcr against him; but this coalition wa3 
destroyed by tho battlo of Shrewsbury ou 21st July 
1-103. Other two insurrections followed, which were 
easily suppressed. Tho king grow to ho afflicted 
with leprosy and cpilopsy, and died of a fit in 
Westminster Abboy on 20th March 1-113, in tho 
•17th year of his ago, having found a usurped crown 
to bo a heavy burden, oven for a strong bead. . 

HENRY V.-, who succeeded liis father Henry 
IV., was born at Monmouth (wbenco hi3 surname), 
in 13S8. In hi3 youth ho had acquired great 
military distinction nr operations against GIcndower, 
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and after liis military work was pnfc an end to, 
through his father’s jealousy and distrust of him, 
he became almost equally celebrated for dissipation. 
But when ho became Icing (21st April 1413), he shook 
himself in great measure free of bad habits and com- 
panions, ami in an endeavour at the outset of his 
reign to be both just and generous, he liberated 
from the confinement in which bis father had placed 
him the young Earl of March, -who was the true 
heir to the crown, and restored the Bon of Hotspur 
to the lands and honours which his father had lost 
by rebellion. He paid a tribute to religion also, or 
rather to the orthodoxy of the age, by persecuting 
the Lollards by fire and halter. The great effort 
of his reign was an attempted conquest of France, 
in which he virtually succeeded. He had no right 
to the French crown ; but in these days of usurpa- 
tion and unsettled laws of succession, when might 
and right were practically identical, he seems to have 
believed sincerely that he had a right. In his first 
campaign to vindicate it, he besieged and took the 
town of Harfieur, and gained the battle of Azincourt 
(q. v.), October 25, 1415, against such enormous odds 
as to make his victory one of the most notable in 
history. Two years after, ho again invaded Franco, 
and made Normandy once more subject to the 
English crown. An incapable Icing and civil discord 
aided him greatly. On the 20tli May 1420, there 
was ratified at Troyes ‘ perpetual peace’ between H. 
and the French. H. demanded and had conceded 
to him the regency of France, the eldest daughter 
of the Icing and queen to be ln3 queen, and the 
succession to the French crown on the death of 
the Icing. He had hardly returned to England, 
and been married to this French princess, Catherine, 
when the defeat at BaugO, in March 1421, of his 
brother they Duke of Clarence, whom he had left 
governor of Normandy, by a force consisting largely 
of Scotch, and commanded by the Scotch Earl of 
Buchan, who killed the duke with his own hand, 
rekindled the hopes of the French, who supported 
tho contention of Charles the dauphin against the 
treaty of Troyes, to which ho had not agreed. H. 
returned to Franco for a third campaign, and his 
wonted success in arms was following him, when ho 
was seized with illness, and died in a month on 
the 31st August 1422, in the 34th year of his age, 
leaving an infant to succeed him, and a splendid 
reputation for all those qualities that constitute a 
magnanimous monarch. 

HENRY VI., the only child of Henry V. and 
Catherine of France, was bom at Windsor on Gth 
December 1421. As ho was not quite nine months 
old when his father died, his uncle John, Duke 
of Bedford, was appointed to govern Franco, and 
another uncle, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to 
be ‘Protector of tho realm and Church of England,’ 
with a council appointed by parliament to aid and 
control him, tho parliament declining to appoint him 
regent, though the late lring had desired it. Tho 
incapable Charles VI. of France having died, his son 
the dauphin assumed the title of Charles VIL, and 
wentron fighting with tho English. His army, com- 
manded by the Scotch Earl of Buchan, who had 
been appointed constable of France for his victory 
over tho Duke of Clarence in tho previous reign, and 
consisting of 14,000, half Scotch and half French, 
was almost annihilated by the English under Bed- 
ford, at Vcrncuil, on August 27, 1424. Tho Scotch 
auxiliaries ought not to have been there, as peace 
had been made with tho Scots a year before, and 
their young lung, James I., had been set at liberty, 
after a useful captivity of twenty years, and had 
returned to his kingdom with Lady'Janc Beaufort, 
a daughter of the Duke of Somerset, and relation of 
the royal family, as his queen. 


The victory of Vemenil was the last great success 
obtained by the English in France, and their power, 
which only force could support or justify, gradually 
crumbled down. In 1428, they laid siege to Orleans, 
but the siege was raised next year by the French, 
inspired by Joan of Arc (q. v.) ; and although she 
was burned as a witch by the English in 1431, 
their power continued to decline. Normandy was 
completely lost by the fall of Cherbourg in 1450; 
and ultimately, in 1453, they were expelled from 
all Franco (Calais excepted), greatly to the true 
advantage of both that country and England. 

Disputes between Gloucester, the regent, and his 
uncle, the powerful Bishop of Winchester, as well as 
war with France, prevailed during the minority of 
the king. As he grew up, he manifested no ten- 
dency to either vicious or intellectual activity. He 
inherited, in fact, the imbecility of his grandfather, 
Charles VI. of France. In 1445, the weak king 
found a wife in the strong-minded Margaret of 
Anjou; and in 1447 the Winchester party, supported 
by her, succeeded in having Gloucester thrown into 
prison for high-treason, where he was soon found 
dead in his bed, without external mark of violence, 
but most likely murdered, as Edward II. had been, 
by thrusting a red-hot iron through his bowels. 
Winchester did not long survive his nephew and 
rival; and in 1450 the Duke of Suffolk, the queen’s 
favourite minister, being impeached by the Com- 
mons, was condemned to be banished from tho 
kingdom, but was shortly after taken, and executed 
on board one of the lung’s ships. The want of 
strength in tho king, as well as in his title to tho 
crown, was an invitation to every form of faction 
to display itself. Jack Cade, an Irish adventurer, 
who protended to be a Mortimer, obtained a tem- 
porary possession of London ; but tho citizens over- 
came him and his pillaging followers, and he was 
taken and beheaded in a garden by tho sheriff of 
Kent. The true representative of tho Mortimers 
was Richard, Duke of York, and he was one of 
the unquiet spirits of the reign. As a descen- 
dant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of 
Edward HI., his title to tlio crown was superior 
to that of tho lung, who was descended from 
the Duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of that 
monarch, and he laid claim to the crown with more 
or less openness, according to circumstances. His 
influence and address was so great that in 1454, 
on the occasion of the Icing’s weak mind being 
entirely eclipsed, ho was appointed protector by 
parb’ament. On tlio king’s recovery, ho was indis- 
posed to give up his power, and levied an army to 
maintain it. On May 22, 1455, the battle of St 
Albans was fought, and tlio Yorkists were victors j 
5000 of tho supporters of the House of Lancaster 
being killed, the Duke of Somerset, the queen’s 
favourite minister for tho time, being among them; 
and the king himself being taken prisoner. Thi3 
was tho 'first battlo of twelve that was fought 
between tho Houses of York and Lancaster, in tho 
wars commonly called the Wars of tho Roses, from 
tho emblem of York being a white rose, and of 
Lancaster a red rose. (For a brief account of tho 
struggle, see Edwaud IV.) H., -after a checkered 
career, died May 22, 1471. In his cradle, he was 
roclaimcd king of both Franco and England ; hut 
o lost both, having in intellect scarcely advanced 
from his cradlo all his days, though throughout 
amiable and pirus. 

HENRY YII., the conqueror and successor of 
Richard IIL, was horn at Pembroke Castle, tho 
seat of his father, the Earl of Pembroke, on January I 
21, 145G. His father, Edmund Tudor, was the son 
of Owen Tudor, and of his wife, Queen Catherine, tho 
widow of Henry V. His mother was a granddaughter 
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o£ John of Gaunt, parent of the House of 
Lancaster, and through her he derived his right 
(such as it was) to the crown. He was, indeed, 
the nearest heir, after Eichard III. had murdered 
Ids nephews, the sons of Edward IV., except their 
sister Elizabeth, and Eichard himself. The popular 
detestation against Pdchard’s crimes was so great 
in England, that .11., while residing abroad and 
bearing the title of Earl of Eichmond, was invited 
to invade England, and rescue it from the tyrant. 
On the 7tli of August MSS, he landed at hlilford 
Haven, and marched across the country to Bos- 
worth, in Leicestershire, where a battle took place 
on the 22d of August, in which Eichard was slain. 
H. now ascended the throne. His reign was troubled 
by several impostors claiming the crown : first, 
Lambert Siinnel, a joiner's son, who professed to bo 
Earl of Warwick, was proclaimed kin" in Ireland, 
but was defeated at Stoke in 1487, taken prisoner, 
and turned into a scullion in the king’s kitchen by 
H., who had a talent for turning everytliing to the 
most profitable purpose ; second, Perkin Warbeck, 
who pretended to be the boy Duke of York, who 
had not been murdered in the Tower by Eichard III., 
and was patronised by the Duchess of Burgundy, 
aud supported by James IY. of Scotland, but was 
finally captured ; and third, Balph Wulf \l, who 
also pretended to be Earl of Warwick, but Vd not 
succeed in carrying his enterprise far, being almost 
at once taken aud hanged in 1499. In this year H., 
apparently to free himself from further trouble from 
pretenders, had Warbeck, whom he had pardoned, 
and the true Earl of Warwick, a youth who had 
known captivity only all his days, convicted of a plot 
to recover their liberty, and executed. The execution 
of the latter is the chief blot in H.’s conduct, but 
his execution of Lord Stanley, who had helped him 
to the throne, also shewed a callous heart. Indeed 
this king was cunning and selfish, but prudent and 
not intemperate in revenge or in any vice except 
avarice, which led him to sell offices and pardons, 
commuting sentences passed by his corrupt and 
infamous Exchequer judges, Ernpson and Dudley. 
His avarice kept him from engaging in foreign war, 
a very small quarrel with Prance being all that he 
attempted in that way. It also kept him from 
returning the dowry of Catharine of Aragon, who 
had married his son Arthur, Prince of Wales, a 
boy of 14, just before he died, and led him to 
betroth her to his next son, who became Henry 
VIII., a betrothal from which flowed most important 
consequences. Ho married his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, to J ames I Y. of Scotland, foreseeing that 
it might bring about a union of tho crowns, and 
this was one of the most fortunate and prudent 
schemes of his reign. His wife having died, he 
was engaged looking out for another for himself, 
with a largo dowry, when ho died of consumption, 
on April 22, 1509. Bacon -wrote a history of his 
reign, in which he represents him as a wise king, 
but does not conceal his avarice, explaining it rather 
by observing that tho necessities and shifts of other 
great princes abroad set off to him the felicity of 
full coffers. Hume reckons his reigu ‘ the dawn of 
civility and science ’ in England. Bacon says, that 
in it ‘ justice was well administered, save when the 
king was partie.’ Some fresh light is thrown upon 
this and the preceding reign by a volimio of state- 
papers, recently published by Longman. 

HENEY VIII., King of England, second son of 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, was born in 
1491. On the death of his elder brother Arthur in 
1502, he became heir-apparent to the throne. In 
his twelfth year, he was betrothed to his brother’s 
widow, Catharine of Aragon, sister of Philip I. of 
Spain, thus early commenciug a imion afterwards 


so fertile in evil-fortune. On his father's death, 
in 1509, H. was found to possess many accomplish- 
ments with no practical ability. Leaving Dudley 
and Ernpson, the instruments of his father’s economic 
extortions, to fall a sacrifice to popular indignation, 
he proceeded to squander his treasures to his own 
high satisfaction, and to the great content of his 
people. He indolently allowed his ministers to 
manage everything for him, even to his marriage 
with Catharine. But if he Imew nothing of the 
foreign relations of the Idngdom, he could speak 
several languages with ease ; and if he despised 
domestic business, never was there d monarch who 
presided more gracefully in the court, or behaved 
more gallantly at the jousts or in the hunting-field. 
His tastes were otherwise innocent enough. He was 
passionately fond of music and of display, and he 
indulged in no other excess than that -of physical 
exercise, sometimes, it is said, exhausting form or 
five horses in the field in one day. It is especially 
noteworthy, that the early years , of the king were 
spent with scarce a stain on the purity of his life. 

Por the first twenty years of his reign, England 
had no reason to be dissatisfied. The period, indeed, 
was not an eventful one. In the beginning of it 
(1513) there were two short wars— one with France, 
in which Terouenne and Tournay were taken, and 
one with Scotland, in which the victory of Elodden 
was won. The following years were of that calm 
which comes before the storm. AVolsey was then 
minister ; and from 1515, when he was made Arch- 
bishop of York and chancellor, till his fall in 1529, 
he is wholly responsible for the government, and it 
was the best governed portion of H.’s reign. The 
foreign policy, it is true, was somewhat tortuous, 
guided to some extenf, perhaps, by the aspirations 
of the cardinal to the triple crown ; and it may 
be that, in his home-government, AVolsey often 
exhibited a jesuitical preference for accomplishing 
honest ends by dishonest means. The country, 
notwithstanding, was kept free from foreign embar- 
rassments, and at home justice was administered. 

Of the king, it cannot be said that during this 
period -he did anything of consequence. When 
satiety and diminished moans had. cheeked the 
pursuits of his youth, he had betaken himself to 
those well-known theological studies which earned 
for him (1521) tho honour of Defender of the Faith. 
His book, in defence of the seven sacraments, 
against Luther, although a work of some erudition, 
contributed nothing to the solution of the ques- 
tions it touched. Timidity in examining received 
opinions was accompanied by corresponding vigour 
in denouncing those who, possessed of more courage, 
had proceeded from examination to dissent. 

It is impossible not to connect these theological 
studies with the origin of the suit between H. and 
Catharine. The joyous temperament of H. had 
passed away, and in its place had come discontented 
gloom. In his now superstitious mind tho fancy 
dwelt, that the early deaths of all his male children 
had been the judgment of Providence on somo sin. 
From these dark thoughts the queen had not the 
power of weaning him. Older by six years* than 
lie was, her beauty had faded, and, haughty in her 
manners, she exacted all the stately etiquette of 
tho Spanish court from one who had at no time 
felt for her more affection than was due to a bride 
selected for him by others. The nation, too, had 
grown dissatisfied -with the union. The prospect of 
a succession left to be disputed around the person of 
a girl — the Princess Mary, who was the immediate 
heiress to the throne — was viewed -with anxiety. 
Men remembered tho horrors of the wars of the 
Boses, and feared that their children might see 
them repeated. The doubt as to the validity of 
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H.’s marriage Tvitli his brother’s widow, •which had 
been started at the time of its celebration, was 
one certain to be revived on the slightest occasion. 
A strange mixture of public spirit, religious or 
superstitious feeling, and selfish desire, now deter- 
mined H. to seek a divorce. 

In suing for the divorce, the king unexpectedly 
found a zealous assistant. Wolsey saw in it a 
means of detaching England from the alliance with 
Spain, odious to him as the power that thwarted 
his ambition, and ruled the papacy while pretending 
to obey it. Already his acute mind saw that the 
influence of the priesthood was decaying. Enthu- 
siast as he was, he believed he could restore it. 
While sounds of reformation were echoing from 
Germany from beyond the walls of the church, 
Wolsey, almost alone in England, saw the danger; 
but he believed there was strength enough within 
the church to accomplish her own amendment, and 
he trusted now that the lost affections of the people 
might be brought back by a gracious exercise 
of the dispensing power, freeing them from a felt 
danger. Already the active schemer had arranged 
that when the work was done, the Icing should marry 
a daughter of France, converting an old enemy into 
a strong ally. With such ends in view, Wolsey 
(1527) prosecuted the divorce before Clement. 

The pope found liimself in difficulty. On the 
one hand, Francis L supported England ; on the 
other, Charles Y. threatened. Clement pursued the 
traditional policy of Rome, and temporised. To gain 
time, he issued a commission to Cardinal Campeggio 
and to Wolsey to try tho question. Meanwhile, 
Wolsey’s fair projects were rendered impossible. 
Anne Boleyn had been for many years about court, 
and when H.’s conscience grew too scrupulous 
to permit his cohabiting longer -with Catharine, 
Anne lived constantly with him. When the king 
announced his intention of marrying her, Wolsey’s 
desire for the divorce was at an end. The con- 
nection promised little to the nation, and he himself 
had every reason to dislike her, as her relatives 
belonged to those reformers who sought reform 
from -without, and as such religious sympathies as 
could find a place in her frivolous mind leaned also 
to the new learning. He was now as anxious to 
procrastinate as Clement. The legates’ court had 
been opened, argument had been heard ; but on 
one excuse or another, judgment was delayed, till 
the changeable Clement revoked the commission, 
and (1529 A.D.) advocated the cause to Home. 

The revocation of the papal commission to try 
the divorce question, virtually ended the papal 
power in England, and the steps that follow are 
merely the worlring out of inevitable results. 
AVolscy, suspected on the best of grounds of having 
thwarted the divorce, was deprived of power, and a 
new ministry was formed (October 1529), in which, 
for the first time, laymen held the highest places. 
Sir Thomas More was chancellor. The clfief adviser 
of the king was Wolsey’s old servant, Cromwell. 
Parliament was called, and tho members, finding 
that royal approbation was now given to their 
complaints, made out a formal list of grievances 
against the clergy. Their humble petition to his 
majesty set forth how the bishops cared for 
nothing but the episcopal revenues, and how they 
converted everything, from the powers of the dio- 
cesan courts downwards, into a means of extorting 
money. The king solemnly sent the document 
to convocation, and while the reply was under 
consideration, the Commons proceeded. Bills were 
passed, with little opposition, dealing with what 
were wont to be thought purely ecclesiastical 
matters, such as fixing the fees to be exacted in 
the probate courts, and abating some peculiarly 


obnoxious imposts made in performing tho last 
ceremonies for tho dead. Parliament touched 
the clergy more closely still when they forbade 
them to follow secular employments, or to hold 
pluralities, and enjoined them to live in their 
parishes and perform their duties. These bills 
passed the Lower House with little opposition ; in 
the Upper House, where the spiritual lords were 
numerous, they passed with difficulty. The king 
gave liia assent willingly. When the bills became 
law, they were received by the people with great 
satisfaction. 

Though these measures were significant enough 
of what might follow from his refusal, the pope still 
delayed. Time was suffered to wear on, ana nothing 
made progress except the unpopularity of the clergy. 
Rome still shewing no symptoms of yielding, the 
king’s political necessities again made him a reformer, 
and that of a very unscrupulous kind. He imposed 
a heavy fine on the clergy, under an old statute, 
for having recognised the legatine authority of 
Wolsey without express royal sanction. Going still 
further, the Defender of the Faith declared himself 
the head of the church, and induced the clergy to 
recognise the title in consideration of his graciously 
remitting a portion of their fine (22 Hen. VIII. c. 15). 

Parliament having again met (1530), advantage 
was taken of the king’s disposition still more to 
limit the clerical power. The clergy had long ago 
forced the state to give up to them the right to try 
their brethren when accused of crimes. Their theory 
was, that he on whom consecration had wrought 
its mystic office, was too high for the secular 
arm. Tho practice was, that every one who claimed 
the character of clerk, from the highest dignitaries 
of the church to the crowds of mendicant friars, 
escaped with small fines after committing the gravest 
crimes. Parliament was thought to have gone far 
when it enacted that all below the rank of priest 
should be dealt with by the ordinary courts of tho 
realm. The same parliament passed other acts, 
regulating the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, 
and making stricter provisions against bequests to 
the church. 

These measures, bold and unusual as they were, 
affected Rome only indirectly. As it was evident 
that something to be more closely felt was 
requisite, one of tho pope’s highest and most 
lucrative privileges was attacked The pope had 
long maintained that no high ecclesiastical dignity 
could be conferred without his approval, and in 
return for granting it, he received the first year’s 
fruits of the benefice. These payments, called 
annates, amounted to a large sum, increased even 
beyond its legitimate amount by the dishonourable 
expedient of sanctioning the appointment of none 
but very old men. A bill passed both Houses 
abolishing these payments (23 Hen. VHI., c. 20). 
To make tho measure serve its purpose moro 
effectually, power was given to the king to call it 
into effect at any future time, while the hope was 
privately held out that this power would not bo 
exercised if the divorce were granted. 

While such measures were being passed, it may 
be believed that Sir Thomas More held office with 
pain and reluctance. Finding at last Ids influence 
powerless to restrain the advancing tide of secu- 
larism, he resigned, and a ministry was formed 
(1532) of which Cromwell was now the nominal as 
well as real heo 1 The now ministry were prepared 
to push measures of reform as far as the temper of 
the king and the nation would permit. They desired 
nothing better than an open rupture with Rome. 
H., on the other hand, exhausted every- effort of 
diplomacy to preserve the alliance with the church. 
Embassies, intrigues, plots of all kind, in Paris and 
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Rome, .abounded in endless confusion at this time, collected in Lincolnshire with hardly a definite aim, 
making it impossible to determine the immediate dispersed on the promise of redress in a parliament 
cause of the separation, long since certain to ensue, to be held at York. Redress, however, came not, 
In the beginning of 1533, H, either impatient at and the crowds again gathered, this time under 
the long delay, or as others say, and as the dates more skilful leaders, and with more definite pur- 
render not improbable, discovering that an illicit poses. The king’s forces sent against them were 
intercourse he carried on with Anne Roleyn had insufficient. The whole of the north of England 
resulted in her pregnancy, 'was privately married was in the hands of the rebels. Their grievances 
to her. Within three months afterwards, the mar- were a strange medley. Complaints of the law 
riage was made public ; and to complete matters, regarding the tenure of land were mixed with 
Cranmcr, recently appointed Archbishop of Canter- complaints that low-born men (such as Cromwell) 
bury, held a court, as tho highest ecclesiastical advised the long, that the monasteries were being 
authority in England, and pronounced sentence of dissolved, and that tho old faith was being altered, 
divorce, declaring the marriage of H. and Catharine H., through certain commissioners, again negotiated 
to havo been null from tho beginning. In England with the insurgents, and terms were agreed on, the 
theso doings were accompanied by much rejoicing, most important of which was a general amnesty, 
and tho king’s former taste for pageantry revived the benefit of which, however, Aske and the other 
in the magnificent ceremonial of crowning his new leaders did not receive. The suppression of this 
queen. rebellion was followed by the dissolution (in 1537) 

Tho news produced other effects in Italy and of the larger monasteries (31 Hen. YIII. c. 13). 
Germany, When tho nows of the marriage reached In the midst of these civil commotions, two 
tho Vatican, H. was cited to appear before the events took place both bearing on the Reformation, 
papal court. He refused, and appealed to a general but of very different import. An order in council 
council. When Cranmcr’s sentence reached Rome, (1537) appointed the English translation of the Bible 
the pope at once declared it illegal, and soon after, to he placed in every church, that all might read 
almost closed the door for further negotiation by it. But as if to correct tho idea that every one 
rejecting the appeal to the council. The next steps was thus to havo the right of judging for himself 
on each side were taken almost simultaneously, in religious questions, an act of uniformity was 
The English parliament met, and under Cromwell’s passed. H. having now broken with many old 
guidance, far outdid its predecessors. It passed an professions, reduced liis now professions to a creed, 
net entirely abolishing the papal authority within to be enforced by penalties, if more rational means 
the realm (21 Hen. VIII. c. 12), giving tho king, as should fail to commend it to the nation. Certain 
on a former occasion, pover to call the act into articles of religion were drawn up, and after somo 
operation when he pleased. It then settled the modifications, were framed into those laiown as tho 
succession on the issue of Anno Bolcyn, to the ‘ bloody six articles.’ The statute (31 Hen. Till, 
exclusion of that of Catharine. Scarcely had these c. 14) containing these articles — named, -with much 
measures passed, when ncwB came from Rome simplicity, 4 An act for abolishing diversity of 
that the pope had pronounced judgment in the Opinions’ — is very brief, but very formidable. Tho 
long pending divorce case, finding II. ’s marriage to doctrines were substantially those of the Roman 
Catharine to have been valid. On the day follow- Catholic Church. The articles made no pretensions 
ing, H. called, into operation the act abolishing the to form a complete or systematic creed ; they 
pope’s authority. . embodied the points as to which most conflict of 

H. haring as vet done comparatively littlo to opinion prevailed ; and formidable, indeed, were the 
forfeit liis early popularity, tho sympathy of most sanctions enforcing them. Whoever denied the 
was with him in the steps taken against those first nrticlo (that embodying tho doctrine of tran- 
of his subjects who were disaffected with these substantiation) was to he declared a heretic, and 
changes. Among these steps, however, were some burned without opportunity of abjuration ; •whoso 
not easily defended, even according to the standard spoke against tho other five articles should, for the 
of the times. Minor victims fell unheeded, but first offence, forfeit bis property ; and whosoever 
all. Europe was shocked when More and Fisher refused to abjuro his first offence, or committed a 
(Bishop of Rochester) were put to death for second, was to die liko a felon. To this act Crom- 
refusing to acknowledge the new succession, and well himself fell a victim. He had been silent in 
to admit the Icing’s right to the headship of the face of the combination which carried it ; but 
church. Even Henry’s ally, Francis I., remon- haring secretly used all his influence as a member 
strated.. The worst effect of the cruelty was tho of government to thwart its execution, by staying 
alienation of tho German Protestants, who ever proceedings and giving pardons, lie lost H.’s 
afterwards held aloof from II. in spite of all Crom- confidence, and was put to death, 
well’s efforts to cement an alliauce. After' tliis and The last years of tho reign of H. were disturbed 
other similar acts, which wero not unfrequent, it with small wars with Scotland and France, inimical 
may bo said that H. never again received human to progress. He died on 2Stli January 1547, 
sympathy, ne pursued his course, however, aided unhonoured, unmourned ; and yet few rejoiced, for 
by those from whom tho dust of tho conflict con- his policy had left England so divided at home, 
coaled liis cruelty. . . so friendless abroad, that no man could look with 

The state of the monasteries haring long been a confidence to the future, 
public scandal, Cromwell (1535) sent a commission Tho character of H. has of late been discussed at 
to examine them. Acting on the reports of the greater length than tho subject deserved. The 
commission, parliament abolished the smaller monas- mere recital of tho occurrences of his private life 
teries, which happened to be at once the weakest is sufficient to justify most of the infamy which 
and the worst (27 Hen. VIII.. c. 2S). The disbanded tradition has attached to his name. The divorce of 
monies made a large addition, both directly and Catharine and the marriage of Anne Boleyn have 
indirectly, to the ranks of the disaffected; and to already’, been told. Within a short time after the 
create further discontent, the swarms, of vagabonds birth of tho Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, 
who had subsisted on tho monastic alms were PL’s affection for Anne ceased. He suspected her — 
suddenly thrown for support on the yeomen. not, it must he admitted, without ground — of adul- 

Tho disaffection hurst out in tho rebellion Icnown tery, and, after a hurried trial, had her condemned 
as tho Pilgrimage of Grace (153G). Crowds who had and executed (I53G). On the day after the execution. 
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ho married Jane Seymour, against whom nothing acquired powers, but the results of this step were 
i moro is known than that she was the lung's partner disastrous to Erance at every point. In Italy, the 
I in this revolting proceeding. Jane Seymour died attack on Naples, made by Guise at the head 
I (1537) in giving birth to Edward VT. The story of of 20,000 men, utterly failed through tho pusillan- 
Anne of Clevc3 follows. Tho marriage, a political imity of the pope, and tho energetic advance of 
one, arranged by Cromwell to connect H. with Alva ; while in the Low Countries, the French under 
the German Protestants, was unfortunate from the Montmorency sustained a total defeat, in 1537, at 
beginning. H. was deceived as to her personal St Quentin, where the flower of the French chivalry 
attractions, and (1510) obtained a divorce to free were either slain or taken captive by tho troops of 
himself. T Tis fifth wife, Catharine Howard, was Philip, who were commanded by Philibcrt-Emmanucl, 
(1511) within a few months divorced and executed Duke of Savoy, 
i for an adultery well-cnougli established. Xlis sixth These reverses u.re followed by the treaty of 
i wife, Catharine Parr, survived him, and so the I Ch&teau-Cambresis (1539), in which H. agreed, in 
: catalogue ends. Passing from the domestic circle ! exchange for the restoration of Ham, St Quentin, 


to that of his immediate associates, H. is found 1 
ns incapable of friendship as ho was either of j 
feeling or of evoking love. Ho had three great 
ministers — "Wolscy, More, and Cromwell — all men ' 
of high talent and worth, and all on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the king, yet all in the 
hour of need thrown aside. Disease and a broken 
spirit saved IVolsoy from a worse fate ; but it is 
bttlo wonder that every Catholic should detest tho 
memory of him who sent More to the scaffold for 
adhering to opinions which he himself had held 
shortly before, or that Protestants should execrate 
the memory of the man who violated justice and 
consistency to put to death the first great Protestant 
minister. If such were the mercies he vouch- 
safed to those who were with him, it may easily bo 
imagined how he dealt with those who were against 
him. Claims of political necessity cannot excuse 
the cruelty with which he persecuted every relative 
of Cardinal Pole, from the aged Countess of Salis- 
bury to lesser victims. It may, however, be safely 
admitted, that tradition has exaggerated EL’s cruel- 
ties— that there is no truth, for example, in the 
talc which gives 73,000 as tho number of executions 
in Iris reign ; and it may bo further admitted, that 
he did not wantonly commit murders — that he had 
always before him in his crimes some object, cither 
of misconceived justice, or of policy ; but after 
allowing for everything, enough remains to explain 
the universal detestatron in which Protestant and 
Catholic have combined to bold liis name. 

HENRY II., King of France, was horn in ISIS ; 
married Catharine do’ Medici in 1533 ; succeeded 
his father, Francis L, in 1547. The money which 
his father left was rapidly squandered among his 
favourites and mistresses. A revolt in Guiennc, 
where the people had risen against the galchurs, or 
collectors of the salt-duty, was the first event that 
roused tho king and court from their slothful ease. 
This disturbance was, however, speedily put down 
by Montmorency. Through the influence of tho 
Guises, whoso sister, tho dowager-queen of Jamc3 Y., 
sought tho aid of Franco to support her against 
the ambitious designs of tho English government, 
a French alliance was cemented with Scotland, 
and war declared against England, which began 
in 1550 with the recovery of Boulogne, and ended 
in 153S with tho taking of Calais, after that city 
had been 210 years in the hands of tho English. 
Curiously enough, while tho king tried to put 
down heresy with fire and sword at home, he made 
treaties of alliance with tho German reformers, 
and sent an army of 3S,000 men to aid Maurice 
of Saxony against tho emperor ; and taking the 
command in person, made himself master of Toul 
and Ycrdun, while Montmorency, through tho 
treachery of the garrison, seized upon Metz. After 
tho abdication of Charles Y. (155G), and the division 
of his vast empire between his brother Ferdinand 
and liis son Philip II., H. seized tho opportune 
occasion of attacking tho Netherlands and Italy 
beforo Philip IL had time to consolidate his newly 


and Castelct, and the liberation of Montmorency, 
to re-ign Dearly all his conquests in tho Low 
Countries, Piedmont, and Southern Italy, including 
190 fortresses and strongholds. Shortly after, ho 
was mortally but accidentally wounded in a tour- 
nament by Count Montgomery, a Scottish noble- 
man, and captain of hia guard. He died 10th 
July 1559. 

HENRY III., the third son of Henry n. and 
Cathanne de* Medici, was born in 1551, and 
succeeded his brother Charles IX. in 1574. On tho 
death of the Constable Montmorency, he received 
the chief command of the army, and his first 
campaign, fought in Ins lGth year, was signalised 
by two decisive victories, gained over the Pro- 
testants at Jamac and Moncontour. In 1573, tho 
intrigues of the queen regent secured to him tho 
election to the vacant throne of Poland. He failed, 
however, to secure the attachment of the Polish 
nobles ; and on receiving the tidings of his brother’s 
death, he fled by night from Cracow, and on 
his return to France, was proclaimed king of that 
country. His mother and the Guise3 had little diffi- 
culty in persuading him to continue tho religions 
civil war. The union of the Protestants with tho 
party of discontented nobles, headed by the king’s 
brother, the Duke d’Alenjon, compelled the alarmed 
sovereign to grant the former the free exercise of 
their religion, and various other rights. This exas- 
perated the Catholic party, who, headed by Henry 
of Guise, formed the confederation known as tho 
Sainte Liguc, the object of which was not merely 
to assert the undivided supremacy of Cathobcism, 
but also to secure the reversion of tho throne to 
Guise, and civil war again and again burst out 
with renewed violence. 

H. availed himself of his intervals of quiet to 
indulge his own vicious propensities ; and while his 
mother ruled tho state, and tho Guises were under- 
mining his throne, his days and nights were Bpcnt 
in an alternation of the most dissolute excesses, and 
tho wildest outbreaks of fanaticism. One day be 
might bo seen passing, to the sound of music, through 
the streets of Paris, accompanied by a band of young 
men as effeminate as himself, known as the Mignons, . 
and surrounded by parrots, monkeys, and pet dogs, 
while the next day he and his companions would 
shew themselves clad in a penitent’s dress, wearing 
masks, and carrying in their hands scourges, with 
which they flagellated one another as they sang 
aloud penitential psalms. 

The assassination of the Duke of Guise in 15SS i 
finally aroused the hatred of the nation. The doctors j 
of tho Sorbonne declared the people to be relieved 
of the duty of obedience to the king, and tho 
Leaguers dissolved the parliament. H., who was 
now, for the first time, thrown on his own resources 
— his mother had just died — was distracted by tbo 
difficulties of bis position ; and in his perplexity at 
hearing that Guise’s brother, the Duke of Maycnne, 
had been declared lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, threw himself under the protection of Hcmy 
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of Navarre. The newly reconciled kings advanced 
at the head of 40,000 Huguenots on Paris, which, 
although gallantly defended by Mayenne, would 
probably have had to capitulate, had not the 
current of events been suddenly checked through 
the agency of a fanatical young doniinican-brotker, 
named Jacques Clement, who, on 1st August 15S9, 
on pretence of having important tidings to com- 
municate to H., lulled him by plunging a knife 
into his body. The murderer was slain on the 
spot by the royal guard, and his victim died the 
following day, after having declared his kinsman, 
Henry Bourbon of Navarre, his successor. 

HENRY IV., King of France and Navarre, 
surnamed ‘ The Great,’ and ‘ The Good,’ was bom in 
Beam in 10.13. H. was the third son of Antoine 
de Bourbon and Jeanne d’Albret, daughter and 
heiress of Henry, king of Navarre and Bearn. His 
father’s death placed him under the sole control of 
his mother and grandfather, at whose court he was 
trained to the practice of knightly and athletic 
exercises, and inured to the active habits and rude 
fare common to the Bemais mountaineers. His 
mother, who was a zealous Calvinist, was careful 
to select learned men holding her own tenets for 
his instructors ; and having discovered that a plot 
was brooding to remove him to Spain by force, to 
train him in the Catholic faith, she conducted him, 
in 15G9, to La Rochelle, and presented him to the 
assembled Huguenot army, with whom he partici- 
pated in the battle of Jamac. H. was now chosen 
chief of the Protestant party, although, on account 
of his youth, the principal command was vested 
in Coligny (q. v.J. Notwithstanding the defeats 
which the Huguenots had experienced in this cam- 
paign, the peace of St Germain which followed 
was apparently most advantageous to their cause, 
and was speedily followed by a contract of rnar- 
riago between H. and Margaret of Valois, the 
sister of Charles IX. After much opposition on 
the part both of Catholics and Protestants, the 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp in 1572, 
two months after the sudden death of the Queen 
Jeanne, which was probably duo to poison, and 
within less than a week of the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. It had been originally intended 
that H. was to share the fate of his friends and 
co-religionists ; but his life was spared on condition 
of his professing himself a Catholic. Three years he 
remained at the French court, virtually a prisoner ; 
but at length, in 157G, H. contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the queen-mother, and escaped to the 
camp of the Huguenots in Alenjon, where, having 
revoked his compulsory conversion, ho resumed the 
command of the army, and by his address gained 
several signal advantages, which constrained the 
king to consent to a peaco highly favourable to the 
cause of the reformers. The death of the Duke 
of Anjou (late Alenjon) gave H. the rank as first 
prince of the blood-royal, of presumptive heir to 
the crown, while the murder of Henry III., in 
15S9, made him, in right of the Salic law, and ns 
the nearest lineal male descendant of the royal 
house of France, rightful king of France. As a 
Protestant, lying under the ban of papal excom- 
munication, he was obnoxious to the greater part of 
the nation; and finding that the Dukes of Lorraine 
and Savoy, and Philip II, of Spain, were prepared, 
each on his own account, to dispute his claims, he 
retired to the south until he could collect more 
troops and obtain reinforcements from England 
and Germany. His nearly hopeless cause, however, 
gradually gained strength through the weakness and 
internal dissensions of the Liguists, who, in their 
anxiety to circumvent the ambitious designs which 
Philip II. cherished in favour of his daughter (niece 
sic 


of Henry IH.), notwithstanding her exclusion by 
the Salic law, proclaimed the aged Cardinal Bourbon 
king, with the Duke of Mayenne lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, and thus still further complicated 
the interests of their party. In 1590, H. won a 
splendid victory over Mayenne at Ivry. In 1593, 
the assembly of the States-general, by rejecting 
the pretensions of Philip II., and insisting on the 
integrity of the Salic law, smoothed H.’s way 
to the succession, although it is probable that bo 
would never have been generally acknowledged had 
he not, by the advice of his friend and minister, De 
Rosny, afterwards Duke de Sully (q. v.), formally 
professed himself a member of the Church of Rome. 
The ceremony of his recantation of Protestantism, 
which was celebrated with great pomp at St Denis 
in July 1593, filled tbe Catholics with joy, and was 
followed by tbe speedy surrender of tbe most 
important cities of tbe lungdom, including oven 
Paris, which opened its gates to him in 1594. The 
civil war was not, however, wholly put down till 
four years later. In the same year, 1598, peace was 
concluded between Spain and France by the treaty 
of V ervins, which restored to the latter many import- 
ant places in Picardy, and was otherwise favourable 
to the French king; but important as was this 
event, it was preceded by a still more memorable 
act, for on the 15th April, H. had signed an edict at 
Nantes, by which he secured to Protestants perfect 
liberty of conscience, and tbe administration of 
impartial justice. H. was now left at liberty to 
direct bis attention to the internal improvements 
of the kingdom, which had been thoroughly dis- 
organised through the long continuance of civil 
war. .The narrow-minded policy that had been 
followed during the preceding reigns had left the 
provinces remote from tlie capital very much at 
the mercy of the civic governors and large landed 
proprietors, who, in the absence of a general 
administrative vigilance, arrogated almost sovereign 
power to themselves, raising taxes, and exacting 
compulsory services. These abuses H. completely 
stopped, and by making canals and roads, and thus 
opening all parts of his kingdom to traffic and 
commerce, he established new sources of wealth 
and prosperity for all classes of his subjects. Tbe 
mainspring of these improvements was, however, 
the reorganisation of the finances under Sully, who, 
in the course of ten years, reduced the national 
debt from 330 millions to 50 millions of livres, 
although arrears of taxes to the amount of 20 
millions were remitted by the king during that 
period. On the 14th May, the day after the corona- 
tion of his second wife, Mary de’ Medici, and when 
about to set out to commence war in Germany, 
H. was assassinated by a fanatic named Ravaillac. 
Nineteen times before attempts had been made 
on his life, most of winch had been traced to the 
agency of the papal and imperial courts, and hence 
the people, in their grief and consternation, laid 
Ravaillac’s crime to the charge of the same influ- 
ences. The grief of the Parisians was well-nigh 
delirious, and in their fury they wreaked the most 
horrible vengeance on the murderer, who, however, 
had been a mere tool in the hands of the Jesuits, 
H.’s implacable foes, notwithstanding the many 
concessions which he made to their order. 

Time has strengthened the high estimate which 
tbe lower classes had formed of their favourite king, 
for although his faults were numerous, they were 
eclipsed by his great qualities. Inordinate love of 
women was his worst fault, and the cause of much 
evil iu his own and succeeding reigns, for his 
prodigality and weak indulgence to Ms favourite 
mistresses, Gabrielle d’Esfrees and Henrietta 
d'Entragues, and his affection for the natural 
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children which they bore him, were a scandal to the 
nation, and a source of impoverishing embarrass- 
ment to the' government As authorities in regard 
to Henry IL, III., and IV., in addition to the general 
histories of Prance, the following works may ho 
consulted : Anquetil, Esprit dc la Digue; Petitot’s 
Collection of Mimoircs ; De la Saussaye, Histoirc rle 
Blois ; Documents dc VHist. dc France; Matthieu, 
Hist, de Henri IV.; Memoirs and Letters of De 
Thou, D’Aubigne, Pasquier, Duplessis-Momay ; 
Capefigue, Hist, de la Jhforme el dc la Digue; 
PcrGfixe, Hist, dc Henri IV. 

HENRY III., Emperor of Germany, of the 
Salo-Pranconian line, and the son of the Emperor 
Conrad II., was horn in 1017, elected Icing of the 
Germans in 1026, Duke of Bavaria in 1027, Duke of 
Swabia and Burgundy in 1037, succeeded liis father 
as emperor in 1039, and died in 105G. H., who 

was possessed of natural abilities, which had been 
cultivated as far as the age permitted, was one of 
the most energetic and efficient rulers of Germany. 
By his vigour he maintained his ascendency not- 
withstanding the encroachments of the church and 
tho subordination of the princes of the empire. 
Having s umm oned a council at Sutri in 1 01 G, 
he availed himself of the influcnco which he had 
acquired in Italy, by his judicious reconciliation of 
antagonist parties, to secure tho recognition of a 
new pope, Clement II., and thus brought to an end 
the scandalous dissensions which wero disturbing 
Cliristianity through the intrigues of three rival 
popes, Benedict IX., Sylvester ILL, and Gregory IV. 
By his energetic maintenance of the integrity of tho 
empire, he gained opportunities of adding new terri- 
tories to the imperial states, for having retaliated 
on tho Duke of Bohemia for the hostilities which ho 
had carried on amainst the Poles during the intestine 
disorders of Poland, his decisivo successes com- 
pelled the Bohemian duke to acknowledge himself 
vassal of the empire; while H.’s campaign against 
Hungary had a similar result, terminating in 1047 
in the recognition of the supreme power of tho 
emperor over the Icings of Hungary. He also secured 
powerful vassals in Italy, in the Norman conquerors 
of Apulia and Calabria. 

H. devoted the short intervals of peace which he 
enjoyed to the eradication of numerous abuses in 
the church, but his schemes of ecclesiastical reform 
were secretly frustrated by Hildebrand, afterwards 
Gregory VII. (q. v.) ; and on tho sudden death of 
H., who is supposed to have been poisoned, the 
papal chair was found to have already entered 
upon decisive measures for its emancipation from 
imperial influence. H. distinguished himself as 
tho zealous promoter of learning and the arts, 
especially music. He also founded numerous mon- 
astic schools, over which ho placed learned monks 
of Brittany, and built several churches, and tho 
cathedrals of Worms, Mayencc, and Spires, in the 
last of winch ho was interred. 

HENRY IV., Emperor of Germany, the son and 
successor of tho former, was bom in 1050, elected 
king of the Germans in 1054, during the lifetime of 
his father, crowned emperor 10S4, and died 1106. 
As he was only five years old at the death of his 
father, tho regency was, in accordance with the 
wishes of tho latter, confided to the child’s mother, 
Agnes of Poitiers. H.’s perpetual quarrels with 
the Saxon princes and peers occupied his best 
years, and wero the principal cause of the subse- 
quent troubles and mortifications which have given 
a memorable interest to his history. "Unhappily 
for him, he was induced in 1074, after having 
suffered defeat and various insults at tho hands 
of his Saxon vassals, to appeal to the pope for 


his intervention; and Gregory VII,, who was only 
too happy to have an opportunity of interfering in 
the matter, despatched plenipotentiaries to settle 
the differences in Saxony, and availing himself of 
the occasion to prosecute his own plans, commanded 
the king to abstain from the sale and grantin'* of 
benefices while this quarrel was pending. Before 
these directions reached German}', H. had, however, 
settled his own affairs by defeating the Saxon insur- 
gents in a great battle at Hohenburg, taken their 
princes captive, and rebuilt all the strongholds 
which the}' had dismantled ; while his councillors 
had prosecuted a vigorous business in the inter- 
dicted sale of benefices. H. not only approved their 
conduct, but responded to the pope’s remonstrances 
on the subject, and his summons for his appearanco 
at Rome, by declaring, through an assembly of 
German bishops and abbots, which met at AVoims 
in 1076, that the pontiff was deposed. Gregory VII. 
retaliated by excommunicating and deposing H., 
and absolving his subjects from all future obedienco 
towards him. The Icing at first made light of the 
sentence, but when he found his vassals and 
princes gradually falling away from their alle- 
giance, while the electors held a diet in which they 
declared that unless the ban wero removed within 
a twelvemonth, they would deprive him of tho 
crown, he submitted ; and accompanied only by his 
faithful consort and their eldest son, he hastened, 
under grievous difficulties, in midwinter, to Italy, 
whero he sought the pope. For three days in 
January 1077, H., barefooted, and clothed only 
in tho haircloth shirt of a penitent, was com- 
pelled to stand without the castle gates of Canossa, 
exposed to the inclemency of tho weather, beforo 
the pontiff consented to remove tho ban of excom- 
munication. 

After this event, H.’s courage and resentment 
speedily revived ; and having found adherents among 
the Lombards, he began a conflict against tho 
papal power, chiefly in regard to the right of 
investiture, in which ho was generally successful. 
Gregory again excommunicated H., who, as usual, 
retaliated by electing a new pope, Clement in. 
Hastening over tho Alps, ho laid siege to Rome. 
Gregory took refuge in the castle of St Angelo, 
and II. caused liimself to be crowned emperor 
by the anti-pope ; but finding that Hermann of 
Luxemburg had, during his absence, been elected 
king of Germany, he hastily left Rome to regain 
his lost power. For the third time H. crossed 
the Alps in 1090, and he had already succeeded in 
raising the fortunes of his friend, Clement III., 
taken Mantua, and gained many victories over tho 
Guclpliic princes and their favourite pope, Urban 
II., when lie suddenly learned that hit son Conrad 
had joined his enemies, and been crowned king at 
Monza. IL’s despair on hearing of theso acts of 
rebellion nearly unsettled his reason, and having 
retired to one of his Lombard castles, he remained 
for several years in seclusion ; but at length rousing 
himself from his lethargy, he returned in 109G to 
Germany, where the princes and people now vied 
with one another to shew him their sympathy and 
good-will. By his own request, his second son, 
Henry, was elected king of the Germans, and his 
successor in the empire. This prince, however, 
having been induced to rise against his father by 
Pope Pascal II., took him prisoner, and forcibly 
compelled him to abdicate. The emperor escaped 
from his prison, and found friends and safety 
at Liege, whero he died, August 7, 110G, while 
reparing another army to continue the struggle, 
ee, for the lives of Henry III. and IV., Adarnus 
Bremensis, Historia Ecclcsiastica ; Sismondi, Italian 
Republics; and Europe during the Middle Ages; 
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Schmidt, Histoire dcs Allemands; Solti, H. IV- 
Kaiser und Konitj dor Dcutschcn. 

HENRY, surnamcd Tin: Navtcatoti, a famous 
Portuguese prince, the fourth son of John I., king 
of Portugal, was born at Oporto in 1394, and first 
distinguished himself at the conquest of Ceuta in 
1415. After the death of his father, he took up his 
residence at the town of Sajrcs, in Algarve, not far 
from Cape St Vincent ; and while prosecuting tko 
war against the Moors of Africa, his sailors reached 
parts of tho ocean which the navigation of the 
time had long supposed to he inaccessible. The 
grand ambition of H. was the discovery of unknown 
regions of the world. At Sagres he erected an 
observatory, to which he attached a school for the 
instruction of youthful scions of the nobility in tho 
sciences necessary to navigation. Subsequently, ho 
despatched some of his pupils on voyages of dis- 
covery, which resulted at last in the discovery of 
the Madeira Islands in 1418. H.’s thoughts wero 
now directed towards tho auriferous coasts of Guinea, 
of which he had heard from tho Moors; and in 1433, 
one of his mariners sailed round Capo Nun, until 
then regarded as tho furthest point of the earth, 
and took possession of the coasts as far south as 
Cape Bojador. Next year, H. sent out a larger ship, 
which reached a point 120 miles beyond Capo 
Bojador; and at last, in 1-140, Cape Blanco was 
reached. Up to this period, H. had home all tho 
expense of these voyages lunwelf ; henceforth, self- 
supporting societies were formed under his patron- 
age and guidance, and what land formerly been tho 
affair of a single individual, now became the passion 
of a whole nation- But H. did not slack powonally 
in his efforts. In 1-4-10, his captain, Nuno Tristan, 
doubled Cape Yerd in Senegambia, and m 144 S, 
Gonzalez Vnllo discovered thiee of the Azores. H. 
I died in 1-103, after he had the satisfaction of learn- 
| ing that his mariners had reached as far south as 
i Sierra Leone. See IVapp'.ius, Untersuchunycn fiber 
die Gcoyr. En’drrhinyen dcr Portuyiescn nnlcr H., 
dan Sefahrer (Gott. 1S42). See also Burros aud 
Candido Lusitano, whoso Vida do Infante don 
Henrico was translated into French by tho AbbG 
Cournaud (Baris, 2 vols. 1781). 

HENRY, surnamcd Tim Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
is the most notable German prince of tho 12th 
century. Ho was the son of Henry the Proud, 
and was horn in 1129. When only ten years of 
age, he lost his father by poison, and for tho next 
seven years, his mother, Gertrude, and his grand- 
mother, Richcnza, ruled his paternal dominions, 
while his uncle, Welf (Guelf), administered tho 
hereditary fiefs of Bavaria. In 11-40, Henry himself 
took tho reins of government, and at the diet of 
Frankfurt, in the following year, he demanded of 
the Emperor Conrad the restoration of the wholo 
duchy of Bavaria, which had been wrested from his 
father. This was refused, and Heury at once, in 
concert with his uncle, had recourse to arms ; but 
his efforts were crashed by the energetic measures of 
Conrad. After the death of tliis emperor, however, 
Bavaria was given up to him by liis cousin, tho 
Emperor Frederick I. IBs possessions now extended 
from tho North Sea and the Baltic to tho shores 
of tho Adriatic. Eastphalia and Westphalia, with 
Engern, and the old duchy of Saxony from tho 
Rhine to tho Elbe, acknowledged his authority. 
The greater part of Bavaria belonged to him as a 
hereditary fief, while his Italian vassals in tho 
Guelfic dominions beyond tho Alps took the oath 
of allegiance to him in 1157. In 11GG, under 
tho direction of Hartwig, Archbishop of Bremen, 
a league, comprising the bishops of Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, aud Hildcsheim, and tho markgrafs 
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of Thuringia and Brandenburg, was formed against 
him ; but the capture of Bremen, and tho storming 
of Oldenburg by H., paralysed its designs. About 
this time he separated from bis first wife, and 
married Matilda, daughter of Henry IL of England, 
soon after which event he undertook an erpe'clition 
to Palestine. During his absence, his enemies wero j 
not idle, and even the Emperor Frederick displayed 
a decided want of good faith, conduct which H., 
some time after his return, shewed he had not for- 

f otten, by quitting the imperial army during an 
talian campaign, and thereby causing Frederick to 
lose the battle of Legnano, and forcing him to con- 
clude a disadvantageous treaty. The emperor was 
indignant, and at the diet of Spires, in 1178, spoke 
strongly against the duke. The numerous enemies 
of the latter again combined against him ; ho was 
summoned to appear at three different diets, and 
refusing, was put under the ban of the empire. 
By 1182 liis fortunes were at so low an ebb, that 
ho was forced to ask mercy of the emperor at 
Erfurt ; but all that he could get was permission to 
retain his hereditary territories of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, and even this was on the condition of 
his going into exile for three years. H», in conse- 
quence, betook himself with his family to 'England, 
but returned to Brunswick in 1184, where he lived 
quietly. On the departure of Frederick for Pales- 
tine in 11SS, H. was again necessitated to withdraw 
to England, but returned in 11S9, and after a year’s 
fighting, a peace was concluded between liim and 
his enemies, by which a portion of his former terri- 
tories was restored to him. He died at Brunswick 
in 1195. H. was a bravo and generous prince, of 
indefatigable activity, but obstinate and passionate. 
YTiat raised him above the princes of his time wa3 
Iris efforts to advance tho commerce, industry, and 
comfort of his people, and to foster literature and 
•science. Compare Bottigcr’s Heinrich dcr Loicc . 
Herzog dcr Sachsen uml Daiem (Hannov. 1S19). ■ 

HENRY, Matthew, an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, the second son of Philip Henry, one of tho 
2000 ministers who left the Church of England on 
the passing of the ‘ Act of Uniformity,’ was bom at 
Broad Oak Farmhouse, in Flintshire, October 18, 
1GG2. Haring qualified himself for the ministry, 
ho began to preach in Juno 1GSG, and in 1GS7 was 
settled as pastor of a congregation of dissenters 
at Chester, whero he continued for 25 years. In 
May 1712, he removed to a chargo at Hackney, 
near London, haring refused two previous invita- 
tions from the samo congregation. He died of 
apoplexy, June 22, 1714, while on Ids return from 
a visit to his old friends at Chester. He was twico 
married, and had a largo family by his second 
wife. His principal work is an Exposition of the 
Old and Hew Testament, in 5 vols. folio, 1710, which 
was commenced in November 1704, and has been oEten 
reprinted. He lived to finish only the Acts of tho 
Apostles. The remainder was completed by various 
ministers, whoso names are given in some of tho 
editions. His first publication, entitled A Discourse 
concerning the Nature of Schism, 34 pages duodecimo, 
appeared anonymously in 1GS9. He was also the 
author of a biograpliical sketch of his father, 1G9G ; 

A Scripture Catechism, 1702, Svo; Communicant’s 
Companion, 1704, Svo ; Discourses against Vice and 
Immorality, 1705; A Method of Prayer, 1710, Svo ; 
Family Hymns; numerous sermons; and somo 
religious tracts. His miscellaneous works were 
republished at London in 1830, Svo. 

HENRY, Pateice, an eminent American orator, 
was born in Hanover county, Virginia, in 1736. 
His father was a native of Scotland, and a nephew 
of Robertson, tho celebrated historian. In early 
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life, H. was passionately addicted to angling and 
hunting, and seemed too indolent to apply himself 
to any regular occupation. He managed, however, 
to pick up a good deal of general information, and 
he seemed to possess “by intuition a profoimd know- 
ledge of human nature in all its various phases. 
Having failed -successively in ‘store-keeping’ and 
in farming, he at length was induced to try the 
profession of law. For a few years this seemed 
to promise no better success than his former occu- 
pations had done, but having been employed in 
1755 to plead the cause of the people against an 
unpopular tax, his peculiar talent seemed suddenly 
to develop itself ; his eloquence, untaught except by 
the inspiration of native genius, thrilled the audience, 
and held it in rapt attention more than two hours. 
From that moment to the present day he has heen 
universally regarded as the greatest of American 
orators. Ho was a zealous patriot in the war of 
the revolution, and was one of the most prominent 
and influential members of the Virginia legislature, 
when that state was deliberating whether or not 
to join Massachusetts in forcibly resisting the 
arbitrary policy of the home-government. H. was 
a delegate to the first general Congress, which 
met at Philadelphia in September 1774, and his 
voice was the "first to break the silenco of that 
assembly. His eloquence on that occasion is said to 
have astonished all his hearers. In 1770, ho was 
elected governor of Virginia, and was afterwards 
twice re-elected. In 1795, AVashington appointed 
him secretary of state, ne died in 1799. 

HENRY, RoBEr.T, D.D., a Scotch historian and 
divine, was horn at St Ninians, in Stirlingshire, 
February 18, 1718. He studied at tho university 
of Edinburgh ; and from 17G8 till his death in 1790, 
was one of the ministers of the Established Church 
in that city. His History of Great Britain o?i a A T ew 
plan — the first volume of which was published in 
1771, and tho sixth in 1793, after his death — 13 a 
respectable performance, and the ‘new plan’ on 
which it professes to he written — viz., that of 
embracing the social aspects of successive periods, 
and thus tracing the progress of civilisation in 
Great Britain— was unquestionably an improvement 
on anything that had heen done before; but the 
work has no pretensions to critical acumen or 
even strict accuracy, and consequently is now of 
littlo value. 

IIENRY, Wn.Li.ur, F.R.S., an eminent chemist, 
was horn in 1774 in Manchester, and died in 183G 
at Pcndlcbury near that city. After studying 
medicine in tho Manchester Infirmary, under the 
guidance of Dm Percival and Ferriar, II. attended 
tho lectures of Black, Gregory, &c., in Edinburgh, 
in tho session 1795 — 179G. After an interval of 
several years, in which he was chiefly engaged 
in superintending a chemical business which had 
heen established by his father, he returned to 
Edinburgh in 1805, and received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from that university in 1S07. 
Erom that time till shortly before his death, lie 
devoted himself to tho allied subjects of chemistry 
and medicine. Ho was the author of nine papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions (chiefly on tho 
chemistry of the gases) ; and his Elements of Expe- 
rimental Chemistry, in two volumes, which was 
published in 179!), reached an eleventh edition in 
1829, an almost unparalleled bucccss for a purely 
scientific work. H., like Dr Wollaston, made the 
results of science, obtained by the most original and 
difficult researches, tho foundation of a splendid 
fortune, and few persons have contributed moro 
effectually Jby tho application of their discoveries to 
tho promotion of the arts and manufactures. The 


Memoirs of tho Manchester Society aro chiefly 
indebted to him and to Dalton for their high 
scientific character. 

HE'PAR (Gr. hepar, the liver) is tho namo 
given by tho older ehemist3 to various compounds 
of sulphur, from their brown, liver-like colour; of 
these, Hepar sulphuris, which is in reality a mix- 
ture of tersulphido of potassium and some oxysalts 
of potash, is the best known. — Hefatio, belonging 
to the liver; as, hepatic artery, vein, duct, &c. — ■ 
Hepatica. This term has been given by writers 
on materia medica to medicines which affect tho 
liver and its appendages. The hepatica may he 
employed (1) to modify the secretion of bile; (2) 
to remove pain of the liver or gall-bladder, or pain 
and spasm of tho gall-ducts; or (3) to relievo 
enlargements and other affections of the liver. 

HEPA'TICAS, or LIVERWORTS, a natural order 
of cryptogamous plants, included among mosses by 
tho older botanists. They have 
generally a leafy stem; more 
rarely they aro expanded into 
a leaf-like form. The reproduc- 
tive organs are of two kinds, 
antheriaia and pistillidia, as in 
mosses ; tho spore-eases (cap- 
sules, matured pistillidia) have 
no operculum ; open when ripe 
by 4—8 valves, more rarely by 
teeth; and generally contain, 
along with tho spores, spiral 
filaments called clalers. Each 
elater consists of two spiral 
fibres, which, whilst tho spore- 
case is unbroken, remain coiled 
up together within an oval cell ; 
but when, by the breaking of 
tho maturo spore-case, the outer 
pressure is removed, their elas- 
ticity bursts their cells, and as 
they suddenly extend them- 
selves, they aid in the disper- 
sion of the spores. Tho H. aro 
found in situations generally 
similar to those of mosses ; and 
are widely distributed over tho 
globe ; hut the greater number 
oolong to warm climates, where 
they often grow on the hark, 
and even on tho leaves of trees. 

Some botanists divide H. into 
three orders, Janycrmanniacecc, 

Marchanliaccce, and Jlicciacccc. 

HEPATI'TIS (Gr. hepar, the El atcr an a g porcs o£ 
liver), inflammation of tho liver. Marchantia : 
Hepatitis is a rare disease in a , clatcr; 5, spores, 
tomperato latitudes, and in 
tropical climates is often so acuto and so rapidly 
fatal as to admit hut little of medical treatment. 
It is indicated by pain in tho right side and 
shoulder, tenderness on pressure in tho right hypo- 
chondrium (see Abdomen), -with enlargement of tho 
liver as detected by tho hand and y percussion, 
often vomiting, always fever, with me -o or less loss 
of appetite and a foul tongue. No unfrequently 
there is Jaundice (q. v.). The d’.easo sometimes 
ends in abscesses, which may requro to he opened 
externally. Tho treatment is complicated, and 
cannot be ventured upon without professional assist- 
ance. The other diseases of tho liver will ho treated 
of under Lrvi:r., Diseases of. 

HEPHiE'STUS. See Vulcan. 

HE'PTAGON, a plane figure of seven sides and 
seven angles ; when the sides and angles aro equal, 
the figure is a regular heptagon. Geometers have 
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hitherto failed to discover a method of inscribing 
tho heptagon in, or of circumscribing it about a 
circle, and the problem is behoved by many to be, 
liko ‘tho triscction of an angle,’ impossiblo of 
solution by tho ancient geometry. 

nE'PTARCHY, Tlir, is the name given to 
seven kingdoms said to have been established by 
tho Saxons in England. Sec Anglo-Saxons. The 
common idea is, that theso seven kingdoms wero 
contemporaneous ; hut all that can bo safely asserted 
is, that England, in the time of tho Saxons, was 
peopled by various tribes, of which tho leading 
occupation was war ; and that sometimes ono was 
conquered, sometimes nnother. At no timo was 
there a counterpoise of ]>owcr among seven of them, 
so that they could bo said to have a separate, 
much less an iiulei>ondont existence. Still, seven 
nnmes do survive (somo authorities adding an 
eighth). Tho king of tho ono that had tho for- 
luno to bo most powerful for tho timo being, was 
styled Brctwalda or ruler of Britain, but in most 
instances tho grower of this sup[>oscd ruler beyond 
tho limits of his own territory must have been very' 
small. Under Egbert, Wessex rose to lie supreme, 
and virtually swallowed up the others. The following 
is a brief account of tho seven kingdoms commonly 
said to have formed the Heptarchy : 

1. Kent, after the battle of Creccanford, in which 
4000 Britons were slain, was abandoned by the 
Britons, and became tho kingdom of their con- 
querors, a band of Jutes, who bad como in -MG A.H. 
to serve Vortigem, king of the 1’icts, as mercenaries, 
under tho leadership of Hcngist and Horsa, who 
wero little other than pirates. Hcngist liccamo 
Iting of Kent, and his son Eric or Aesc succeeded 
him, and from him his descendants, the kings of 
Kent, were called Acscingas. In 79G, Kent was con- 
quered by Cenwulf, king of Mercia; and about 823 
lioth wero conquered by Egliert, king of Wessex, 
who appointed his son Kthelwulf king of Kent, 
which hereafter, though separate in name, was 
really suliordinatc to Wessex. 

2. Sussex, partially conquered aliout -177, and 
wholly, before -191, by Ella the Saxon, who wax the 
first brctwalda of Britain. Sussex submitted to 
Egliert of Wessex in S2S, and his son Athelstnno 
governed it under him. 

3. Wessex, though fluctuating in extent, as all 
tho kingdoms did, included Surrey, Hnnts, tho Isle 
of Wight, Berks, Wilks, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, 
and part of Comwnll. It was founded about ‘191 
by Ocrdio nnd Cvnric his son, ‘ Ealdormen ’ or 
leaders of tho • old Saxons.’ King Egbert, who 
returned from a flight to Gaul in 800, nnd ruled 
from that year till his death in SBC, xvns, ns n 

■ conqueror, tho most successful of all these Saxon 
kings. When ho died, his dominions were divided 
between his sons, Etliclwidf and Athelstane, tho 
former taking Wessex rrojier, nnd tho latter Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, nnd Surrey. Another Athelstane, 
who succeeded in 92,7 to Mercia and Wessex, con- 
quered Exeter, nnd assumed Northumbria, exacted 
tribute from tho Welsh, and somo formal submission 
from tho Britons of tho west, as well as tho Danes 
nnd Scots. Ho appears occasionally to hnvo held 
vitcnngcm&tcs or Saxon jiarliaments of subonli- 
.nato chiefs {subreguli), and at ono of these, Constan- 
tine, king of Scotland, appeared ns a tubregulttt. 
But Athelstane nnd Ills successors, as well as his 
predecessor, Alfred tho Great, belong to tho history 
of England, ns indeed do nil tho Saxon states and 
kings after Egbert. 

•1. Essex, which comprised also Middlesex, if ever 
independent, was so nbout 930 A. D. ; but early 
in tho 7th c. it beenrao subject to Mercia, nnd fell 
with it to Wessex in 823. This state and Sussex 
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nnd Wessex wero founded by the old Saxons ; tho 
remaining three by tho Angles who came from 
Holstein, nnd gavo their nnmo to England. 

5. Northumbria consisted of Bermcia and Deira, 
which wero at first separate nnd independent states. 
Tho former comprised Northumberland and all 
Scotland Bouth of tho Forth, and was founded by 
Ida nbout GGO. Tho latter comprised Cumberland, 
Dtirhnra, York, and Lancaster, nnd was founded by 
Ella tho Anglo nbout tho same date. Theso two 
wero united nbout G55, nnd ns Northumbria, they 
submitted to Egbert in S29. 

G. East Anglin, comprising Norfolk, Suffolk, and, 
Cambridge, wns founded about G71 by Uffa, nnd 
from him its kings wero named Uflingns. In 883, it 
wns conquered by tho Dnnes, nnd wns only restored' 
to Saxon rulo by Athelstane in 923. 

7. Mercia included the counties in tho ccntro of 
tho kingdom, nnd is said to havo been founded 
by Crida or Creoda in GS5. Three-quarters of a 
century later, it wns conquered for a timo by 
Northumbria, but it recovered its independence, and 
retained it until Egbert subdued it. Canute tho 
Dnno had it and Northumbria ccddd to him in I01G, 
just before Edmund Ironside’s death allowed him 'to 
ticcomo king of England, nnd the Danes to obtain 
tho nscendency over tho Saxons, for which they 
had been striving, nt intervals, for fivo generations. 
Compare I’algrave's Jlise and Progress of the English 
CommomceaUh (2 vols. Bond. 1832). 

nEItA. Seo Juno. 

HKBACLEI’A, an ancient city of Magna Gnccia, 
situated on the right hank of tho Aciris (the modem 
Agri), nlmut thrv'o miles nbovo the mouth of that 
river in tho Gulf of Tarentum. It xvns founded 
nbout 432 1LC-, nnd although under tho ltomaus 
it liccamo n prosperous, important, nnd refined 
city, it never acquired nny historical prominence. 
WLcn it fell into decay, is not known, but nt tho 
present day little more remains to mnrk its Bito 
than heaps of rubbish. In tho neighbourhood, 
besides a largo munlicr of coins, ranking among 
tho very finest relics of antiquity, there have been 
discovered certain bronze tables, known ns tho 
Tabula: Jleradccnses, containing a copy of the Lex 
Julia Munieipalis (-15 n. c.), and forming ono of tho 
principal authorities for a knowleilgo of the muni- 
cipal law of ancient Italy. This inscription has 
been published by Muratori, Savigny, nnd others. 

HEHACLEI'DiE. This term means, in its widest 
sense, all ‘ tlio descendants of ncracles’ (Hercules), 
of whatever time, and in whatever district of Greece, 
but is specially applied to tlioso adventurers who, 
founding their claims on their supposed descent 
from tho great hero (to whom Zeus had promised 
a portion of tho land), joined tho Dorians in tho 
conquest of tho Peloponnesus. There were fivo 
different expeditions, tho last nnd greatest occurring 
eighty years after tho Trojnn war. The leaders of 
this last were Temcnus, Crcspliontes, nnd Aristo- 
demus, sons of Aristomnchus. . They defeated Tisa- 
menus, son of Orestes, and grandson of Agamemnon, 
nnd thus gained possession -of Argos, Sparta, and 
Myccmc. The other parts of tho country quickly 
submitted to them, and they then proceeded to 
divide tho spoil. Argos fell to Temcnus ; Lnccdiemon 
to Proclcs and Eurystlicus, tho sons of Aristodcmus ; 
and Messonia to Crosplioutcs. This story of tho 
return of tho Hcracliuaj touches on tho historical 
period, nnd though thcro is much of fablo nnd 
tradition, yet thcro seems to bo also a largo sub- 
stratum of truth in tho records. — Seo Muller’s 
Dorians, Thirlwall’s nnd Groto’s Greece, 

HEHAOLEI'TUS, a Greek philosopher, was born 
nt Ephesus, in Asia Minor, and flourished nbout 500 
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E. c. He is said to have travelled much, and to 
have been veiy sorrowfully impressed with the weak- 
nesses of his fellow-creatures, whence, according to 
old traditions, he obtained the nickname of the 
‘weeping philosopher,’ in contrast to Democritus, 
‘ the laughing philosopher.’ He died at the age of 
GO. The result of H.’s researches and meditations 
was a work on the nature of tilings, said to have 
been entitled Peri PhyseOs (On Katnre). Such 
fragments of it as remain were collected and 
elucidated by Schleiermaclicr in Wolf and Butt- 
mann’s Museum der A/tert/mmsicissenschaflcn (vol. i. 
part 3, Berlin, 1S05). From these, it appears that 
lie considered fire to be the first principle of all 
phenomena, and the original substance out of 
which they have all been evolved. H. was neither 
a very original nor a very- coherent thinker, and his 
speculations deserve little attention. 

HERA'CLIUS, a Bj’zantinc emperor (G10 — G41), 
of splendid but fitful genius, was descended from a 
line of brave ancestors, and was born in Cappadocia 
about 575 A. D. His father, also named Heraclius, 
was exarch or governor-general of Africa. Regarding 
H.’s j-outli we know almost nothing; but' when 
upwards of thirty, he took part in a conspiracy 
(which proved successful) against the emperor 
Pliocas, whose horrible cruelties had made him 
universally detested. In G10, H., at the head of a 
fleet, appeared at Constantinople : the citizens rose 
in rebellion, Pliocas was beheaded, and H. saluted 
emperor in liis stead. His fellow-conspirators were 
richly rewarded. The condition of the Byzantine 
empire at this time was deplorable. Factions -within 
and the barbarians without had almost reduced it 
to ruin, so that years elapsed before H. could put 
forth any vigorous efforts for its reorganisation. 
His most powerful enemies in the north wero the 
Avari, who, in G19, plundered the country to the 
very gates of Constantinople, nearly captured H. 
himself, and are said to have carried with them to 
their homes beyond the Danube 230,000 prisoners. 
The whole western empire had by this time been 
seized by the Slaves, Lombards, Visigoths, and other 
tribes; but by far the most alarming conquests 
were those made in the East by the Persian king, 
Chosrous II. In G15, Sarbar, the Persian general, 
stormed and plundered Jerusalem. The same fate 
befell Alexandria in the following year, after which 
all Egypt yielded to the victorious Sarbar, who pene- 
trated as far as Abj'ssinia. By stopping the export 
of corn from Egypt to Constantinople, ho likewise 
caused a severe famine in the latter city. In the 
same year (GIG), the Persians besieged and captured 
Chalcedon, opposite Constantinople. H. at first 
tried to negotiate with liis enemies, but flushed 
with their triumphs, they refused, and even put his 
ambassadors to death. Probably, the emperor, who 
was now laying his plans for taking a magnificent 
revenge on the Persians, was not greatly displeased 
at their refusal. Having, after a whole year of 
laborious discipline, organised an army composed 
of Greeks and barbarians, he, in G22, shipped 
his troops at the Bosponis, and sailed for Cilicia. 
Having landed, he encampe'd in the plain of Issus, 
completely routed a Persian army despatched 
against him, and forced his way through tho passes 
of, the Tauru3 and Anti-Taurus, into tho province 
of Pontus, where his soldiers wintered. In G24, he 
crossed Armenia, conquered several of the Pcrso- 
Caucasian countries, and reached the Caspian Sea. 
Here ho formed an alliance with the khan of the 
Khazars, who ruled over the Btcrilc regions north 
of the Caucasus, as far as the river Ural. By the 
— of tbr.gR and other barbarians, he attacked 


defeated the main body of the Persians, commanded 
by Chosroes himself. In G25, H. descended from 
the Caucasus into Mesopotamia, and thence proceeded 
into Cilicia, where a sanguinary engagement took 
place between him and Sarbar; the Persians were 
routed with immense slaughter, and Sarbar fled to 
Persia. During the next two years (G26 — 628), the 
glory of H. culminated. Ho carried the war into 
the heart of the Persian empire, and in December 
G27, cut to pieces the forces of Rhazates, the Persian 
general, near tho junction of the Little Zab and the 
Tigris. An immense booty fell into the hands of 
the victors. A few days after, H. took Artemita 
or Dastagerd, tho favourite residence of Chosroe's, 
and here the Arabic historians exhaust hyperbole 
in attempting to state the enormous treasure which 
the Byzantine emperor captured. Chosroe's fled 
into the interior of Persia, and was soon afterwards 
seized, imprisoned, and starved to death by orders 
of his son and successor Sirocs, who was glad to 
conclude a peace with H., by which the Persians 
gave up all their former conquests. The fame of H. 
now spread over the whole world, and ambassadors 
came to him from the remotest kingdoms of the East 
and W est ; but a new and terrible enemy suddenly 
arose in the South. The Arabs, filled with tho 
ardour of a new and fierce faith, had just set out on 
their career of sanguinary proselytism. The war 
begun during the life of the Prophet himself, was 
continued by his successors, Abubekr and Omar. H. 
no longer commanded the Byzantine forces himself, 
but wasted his days in his palace at Constantinople, 
partly in sensual pleasures, and partly in wretched 
theological disputations. His mighty energies were 
quite relaxed; and before the close of his life, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Egypt wero in 
the hands of the califs. H. died in G41. 

HE'RALD (derivation uncertain), an officer whoso 
duty consists in the regulation of armorial bearings, 
tho marshalling of processions, and the superintend- 
ence of public ceremonies. In the middle ages, 
heralds were highly honoured, and enjoyed important 
privileges ; their functions also included the bear- 
ing of messages, whether of courtesy or defiance, 
between royal or knightly personages ; the superin- 
tending and registering of trials by battle, tourna- 
ments, jousts, and all chivalric exercises ; the com- 
putation of the slain after battle ; and the recording 
of the valiant acts of the falling or surviving combat- 
ants. The office of herald is probably as old ns the 
origin of coat-armour. The principal heraldic officers 
are designed kings-of-arms or lungs-at-arms, and 
tho novitiates or learners are styled pursuivants. 
Heralds wore originally created with much cere- 
mony ; they are now appointed by the Earl Marshal 
in England, and by tho Lyon ICing-of-Arms in 
Scotland. There are now in England threo kings- 
of-arms, named by their offices Garter, Clarencioux, 
and Norroy; Eix heralds — Somerset, Chester, Wind- 
sor, Richmond, Lancaster, and York; and four pursui- 
vants, Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, Blue Mantle, and 
Rouge Croix. Thero have been at different periods 
other heralds, whose titles are now laid aside ; 
heralds extraordinary have also sometimes been 
created, as Edmonson, by tho title of Mowbray, in 
17G4. In Scotland, the principal heraldic officer is 
Lyon ICing-of-arms ; and. thero wero till lately six 
heralds — Snowdoun, Albany, Ros3, Rothesay, March- 
mont, 'and Ilay; and six pursuivants— Unicorn, 
Carrick, ICintyre, Ormond, Dingwall, and Bute. By 
30 Viet. c. 17, the permanent number of heralds 
and pursuivants in Scotland is reduced to three of 
each, Ireland has one king-of-arms, Ulster ; two 
heralds, Cork and Dublin ; and two pursuivants, of 
— ■ — i— iba senior bears the title of Athlono, and the 
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Tho official costume of a herald consists of an 
embroidered satin tabard or surcoat of the royal 
arms, and a collar of SS. See Kixg-at-arms, 
PURSUIT ART, HERALDS' COLLEGE. 

HE’RALDRY is properly the knowledge of the 
wkolo multifarious duties devolving on a herald 
(see Herald) ; in the more restricted sense, in 
which we shall here consider it, it is the science of 
armorial bearings. After occupying for ages tho 
attention of the learned, and forming an important 
branch of a princely education, tho study of heraldry 
fell, in later times, into neglect and disrepute, and 
was abandoned to coach-painters and undertakers, a 
degradation owing in part to the endless tissue of 
follies and mystifications that had been interwoven 
with it. Modern criticism has rescued heraldry 
from tho pedantries and follies of the heralds, and 
imparted to it a new interest, as a valuable aid to 
historical investigations. 

Though we have instances in remote times of 
nations and individuals distinguishing themselves 
by particular emblems or ensigns, nothing that can 
properly bo called armorial bearings existed before 
tho middle of the 12th century. The shields of tho 
Prcnch knights in the first crusade presented a 
plain face of polished metal, nor is there any 
evidence of heraldic devices having been in use in 
the second crusade in 11-17. But the Anglo-Norman 
poet Wnce, who flourished in the latter part of tho 
12th c., mentions donees or cognizances as being in 
use among the Normans, ‘that no Norman might 
perish by the hand of another, nor one Frenchman 
kill another;’ and Wnce is curiously corroborated 
by tlio Baycitx tapestry of the 12th c., where there 
are figures of animals on the shields of the invaders, 
while the Saxon shields have only borders or crosses. 
Tho rude devices on these shields have nothing 
(approaching to an armorial form or disposition, yet 
it is probable that systematic heraldry sprang out 
of them, but it is difficult to say when they assumed 
that hereditary character which is essential to the 
idea of armorial hearings. Some sort of armorial 
insignia were depicted on the shields used in the 
third crusade, which took place in llbfl ; and in the 
same half century originated the fleurs-de-lis of 
Franco and tho lions of England. The transmission 
of arms from father to son seems to havo been fully 
recognised in the 13th c„ and m the practice then 
introduced of embroidering the family insignia on 
tho surcoat worn over the hauberk or coat of mail, 
originated tho expression coat of arms. Arms were 
similarly embroidered on the j upon, cyclas, and 
tabard, which succeeded tho surcoat, a practice 
which survived till the time of Henry VIII., when 
the tabard came to bo entirely' disused except by 
heralds, who stdl continue to wear on their tabards 
tho royal arms. 

It was by slow degrees that tho usage of arms 
grew up into the systematised form which it assumes 
in tho works of the established writers on heraldry. 
Tho principal existing data for tracing its progress 
arc English rolls of arms yet extant of the times 
of Henry IIL, Edward I., and Edward III. Tho 
earliest formal treatises date no further back than 
tho end of the 1-lth c., before which time the wholo 
historical part of the subject had been obscured by 
a tissue of gratuitous fictions, which has misled 
most subsequent writers up to a very recent period. 
Tho professors of tho science represent tho heraldry' 
of tho 10th and 11th centuries as equally sharply 
defined with that of tho 15th and lGth. Tho arms 
of William tho Conqueror and his sons aro described 
with all their differences ; arms are ascribed to tho 
Saxon kings of England, to Charlemagne, and oven 
to half -mythical persons and heroes of, ' ’ 


heraldry understood and systematised early in the 
14th century'. The arms traditionally considered to 
be those of Edward the Confessor were sculptured 
in Westminster Abbey in the reign of Edward II. 

In the infancy of heraldry, every knight assumed 
what arms he pleased, without consulting sove- 
reign or Icing-at-arms. Animals, plants, imaginary 
monsters, things artificial, and objects familiar to 
pilgrims, were all fixed on ; and whenever it was 
possible, the object chosen was one whose name bore 
sufficient resemblance in sound to suggest the name 
or title of the bearer of it. There is reason to believe 
that early arms woro generally armes parlantcs, 
though the allusion has in many cases ceased 
to be intelligible from tho old name of the object 
being forgotten. The charge fixed on was used with 
great latitude, singly or repeated, or in any way 
which tho bearer chose, or tho form of his shield 
suggested. But as coats of arms became more nume- 
rous, confusion often arose from different knights 
adopting the same symbol ; and this confusion was 
increased by a practice which crept in of sovereigns 
or feudal chiefs allowing their arms, or part of them, 
to be borne as a mark of honour by their favourite 
followers in battle. Hence different coats of arms 
came in many instances so closely' to resemble each 
other, that it was imperative, for distinction’s sake, 
that the fancy of the bearer should bo restrained, 
and regulations laid down regarding the number and 
position of the charges, and the attitudes of the 
animals represented. This necessity led, in tho 
course of time, to tho systematising of heraldry, a 
process which the rolls alluded to shew us was going 
on gradually throughout the 13tli and 1-lth centuries. 
By the time that heraldry was consolidated into a 
science, its true origin had been lost sight of, and 
the credulity' and tertility of imagination of the 
heralds led them to invest the most common charges 
with mystical meanings, and to trace their original 
adoption to tho desire of commemorating the adven- 
tures or achievements of the founders of the families 
who bore them. Tho legends ascribing an origin 
of this sort to the early armorial bearings have, in 
nearly all instances where it has been possible to 
investigate them, turned out to bo fabrications. It 
was only when heraldry' began to assume the dignity 
of a science, that augmentations of a commemorative 
character wero granted, one of tho earliest known 
instances being tho heart added to tlio coat of 
Douglas, in commemoration of the good Sir James's 
pilgrimage with the heart of King Robert. After 
the science becarno thoroughly systematised, aug- 
mentations and new coats wero often granted with 
a reference to tho supposed symbolical meanings of 
the charges. 

In England, tho assumption of arms by private 
persons was first restrained by a proclamation of 
Henry V., which prohibited every one who had not 
borne arms at Agincourt to assume them, except 
in virtue of inheritance or a grant from the crown. 
To enforce the observance of this rule, heralds’ visit- 
ations or processions through the counties were insti- 
tuted, and continued from time to time till tho reign 
of William and Mary. See Visitatioxs, Heralds’. 

Jurisdiction in questions of arms is executed by 
the Heralds’ College in England, tho Lyon Court 
in Scotland, and the College of Arms in Ireland. 
No one within the United ^Kingdom is entitled to 
bear arms without a hereditary claim by descent, or 
a grant from the competent authority ; and the 
wrongful assumption of arms is an act for which 
the assumer may be subjected to penalties. See 
Heralds’ College, and Lyon Court. The _ use 
of arms, whether rightfully or wrongfully, subiocH 
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but even a crest. Any figure or device placed on 
a heraldic wreath (see Wreath) is considered a 
crest in questions with the Heralds’ College or Lyon 
Court, as well as in questions with the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. It shews how deeply 
the passion for outward distinction is implanted in 
human nature, when we find people in countries 
such as the United States, where all differences of 
rank are theoretical!}' repudiated, assuming heraldic 
devices, each man at his own hand. 

Besides individuals, co mm unities and states arc 
entitled to the use of arms, and heralds have classi- 


fied arms, in respect of the right to hear them, 
under the following ten heads : 1. Arms of dominion ; 
tho arms borne by sovereigns as annexed to their 
territories. 2. Arms of pretension, which sovereigns 
have borne, who, thongli not in possession, claim a 
right to the territories to which the arms belong. 
Thus, England bore the arms of France from the 
time of Edward III. till 1801. 3. Arms of community ; 
the arms of bishops’ sees, abbeys, universities, towns, 
and corporations. 4. Arms of assumption ; arms 
which one has a right to assume with the approba- 
tion of the sovereign. Thus, it is said, the arms of 
a prisoner at war may he borne by his captor, and 
transmitted by him to his heirs. 5. Arms of patron- 
age ; added by governors of provinces, lords of the 
manor, patrons of benefices, &c., to their family 
arms, as a token of superiority, right, or jurisdiction. 
G. Arms of succession, borne quartered with tho 
family arms by those who inherit fiefs or manors, 
cither by will, entail, or donation. Thus, the Dukes 
of Athole, as having been lords of the Isle of Man, 
quarter the arms of that island, and the Duke of 
Argylc quarters the arms of the lordship of Lorn. 
7. Arms of alliance, taken up by tho issue of heiresses, 
to shew their maternal descent. 8. Arms of adoption, 
home by a stranger in blood, to fulfil the will of a 
testator. The last of a family may adopt a stranger 
to bear his name and arms and possess his estate. 
Arms of adoption can only bo home with permission 
of a sovereign or king-at-arms. 9. Arms of con- 
cession ; augmentations granted by a sovereign of 
part of his royal arms, as a mark of distinction, a 
usage which, wo already observed, obtained in tho 
earliest days of heraldry; and hence tho prevalence 
among armorial bearings of the lion, the fleur-de-lis, 
and tho eagle, the bearings of the sovereigns of 
England and Scotland, of France, and of Germany. 
10. Paternal or hereditary arms, transmitted by the 
first possessor to his descendants. 

A coat of arms is composed of charges depicted on 
an escutcheon representing the pld knightly shield. 
The word escutcheon is derived from the French 
Ccusson, which signified a shield with armorial 
bearings, in contradistinction from ecu, a shield 
generally. The shields in use in England and France 
in tho 11th and 12th centuries were in shape not 
unlike a boy’s kite, a form which seems to have 
been borrowed from the Sicilians ; but when they 
became the recipients of armorial bearings, they 
were gradually flattened and 
shortened. From tho time of 
Henry IIL, tho escutcheon has 
been mo3t frequently repre- 
sented on seals as of something 
approaching to a triangular form, 
with the point , downwards, tho 
chief exceptions being that the 
shield of a lady is lozenge- 
shaped, and of a knight-banneret 
square. To facilitate descrip- 
tion, the surface or field of tho 
escutcheon has boon divided into nine points (fig. 1), 
technically distinguished by tho following names : 
A, the dexter chief point ; B, tho middle chief ; C, I 
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tho sinister chief ; D, the honour or collar point ; 
E, tho fess point ; F, the nombril or navel point ; 
G, the dexter base point ; H, the middle base ; and I, 
the sinister base point. It will he observed that the 
dexter and sinister sides of the Bliield are so called 
from their position in relation not to the eye of the 
spectator, but of the supposed bearer of the shield. 

Coats of arms are distinguished from one another, 
not only by the charges or objects borne on them, 
but by the colour of these charges, and of the field 
on wliich they are placed. The field may be of one 
colour, or of more than one, divided by a partition, 
line or lines varying in form. The first thing, then, 
to be mentioned m blazoning a shield — that is, 
describing it in technical language — is the colour, or, 
as it is heraldically called, tincture of the field. 
Tinctures are either of metal, colour strictly so 
called, or fur. The metals used in heraldry are two 
— gold, termed or, and silver, argent — represented in 
pamting by yellow and white. The colours are five 
— red, blue, black, green, and purple, known as gules, 
azure, sable, vert, and purpurc. Metals and colours 
are indicated in uncoloured heraldic engravings by 
points and hatched lines, an invention ascribed to 
Father Silvestro di Petrasancta, an Italian herald of 
the 17 th century. Or (fig. 2) is represented by points ; 



for argent, the field is left plain. Gules is denoted 
by perpendicular, and azure, by horizontal lines; 
sable, by lines perpendicular and horizontal crossing 
each other ; vert, by diagonal lines from dexter 
chief to sinister base ; purpure, by diagonal lines 
from sinister chief to dexter base. The furs were 
originally but two, ermine and v air. The former is 
represented by black spots resembling those of tho 
f\ir of the animal called the ermine, on a white 
ground. Vair, said to have been taken from the fur 
of a squirrel, bluish-gray on the back, and white on 
the belly, is expressed by blue and white shields, or 
bells in horizontal rows, tho bases of the white rest- 
ing on the bases of the blue. If the vair is of any 
other colours than white and blue, they must ho 
specified. Various modifications of these furs were 
afterwards introduced, among others, ermines, or 
ermine with the field sable and the spots argent; 
erminiles, with a red hair on each side of the black 
spot ; pcan, with the field sable, and the spots or ; 
counler-vair, or vair with tho hells of one tincturo 
placed base to base ; and potent counter-potent, vair 
with crutch-shaped figures instead of bells. 

It is an established rule of heraldry that metal 
should not he placed on metal, nor colour on colour; 
a rule more ngidly adhered to in English than iq 
foreign heraldry. Wo have one remarkable trans; 
gression of it in the arms of the kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem founded by tho Crusaders, which arc argent, a 
cross potent between four crosses or. A lecog- 
nised exception exists wherever a charge lies over a 
field partly of metal and partly of colour, or where 
an animal is (seo infra) attired, armed, unguled, 
crowned, or chained with a tincture different from 
that of his body. Marks of cadency, chiefs, cantons, 
and bordures are also occasionally exempted from 

3!3 
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the general rule, being, according to some heralds, 
not laid on the shield, but cousu or sewed to it. 

Everything contained in the field of au escutcheon 
is called a charge. Charges are divided by heralds 
into the three classes of honourable ordinaries, sub- 
ordinaries, and common charges. Under the name 
of ordinaries or honourable ordinaries are included 
certain old and very frequent bearings, whose true 
peculiarity' seems to be that, instead of being taken 
from extraneous objects, they are representations of 
the wooden or metal strengthenings of the ancient 
shields. They are ten in number : 1. The Chief 
(fig. 3) , the upper part of the shield separated from 
the rest by a horizontal line, and comprising, accord- 
ing to the requirements of heralds, one-third of it, 
though this proportion is seldom rigidly adhered to. 




Its diminutive is the fillet, supposed to take up 
one-fourth the space of a chief, in whoso lowest 
part it stands. 

2. The Pale (fig. 4), a band or stripe from top to 
bottom, said, like the chief, to occupy one-third of 
the shield. It has two diminutives, the Pallet, 
one-half in breadth of the pale, and the Endorse, 
one-half of the pallet. 

3. The Bend (fig. 5), a similar band crossing the 
shield diagonally from dexter chief to sinister base. 
Its diminutives are the Bendlel or Carter, one-half 
of its breadth; the Cost or Cotise, one-half of the 
bendlet ; and the Biband, one-half of the cotise. 
The bend is sometimes borne between two cotises, 
in which case it is said to be Colised, a term some- 
times applied with doubtful propriety to the other 
ordinaries when accompanied with their diminutives. 

4. The Bend Sinister, a diagonal band from 
sinister chief to dexter base. Its diminutives are 
the Scarpe, one-half of the bend sinister ; and the 
Baton (fig. G), one-half of the scarpe. The baton 
stops short of the extremity of the field at both 
ends, and has been considered a mark of illegitimacy'. 
See Bastard Bar. 

5. The Fess (fig. 7), a horizontal band in the 
middle of the shield, said, like the ordinaries already 
enumerated, to occupy one-third of it. Its principal 
diminutive is the Bar, containing the fifth part 
of the field; and there are also the Closet, one-half 
of the bar, and the Bamdel, one-half of the closet, 
the latter seldom borne singly. 

G. The Chevron (fig. 8), composed of two stripes 
descending from the centre of the shield in diagonal 
directions like the rafters of a roof. Its diminutives 
are the Chevronel, of half, and the Couple-close, one- 
fourth its width, the latter borne, as its name 
implies, in pairs, and generally accompanying the 
chevron — on each side of it. 

7. The Cross (fig. 9), uniting the pale and fess, 
524 


an ordinary which was originally like the rest, 
composed of the clamps necessary to the strength of 
the shield, but had also the deeper meaning of the 
symbol of the Christian faith. Besides Its plain 
form, the cross was varied in numerous ways, most 
of these varieties being, however, rather common 
charges than ordinaries. Of the 39 lesser crosses 
mentioned by Guillim, and 109 by Edmonson, a few 
of the most frequently occurring are the following : 
the Cross moline (fig. 10), with the ends turned 
round both ways ; the Cross feury (fig. 11), of which 
each limb terminates in a fleur-de-lis ; the Cross 
palonee (fig. 12), each limb of which has three points ; 
the Cross potent (fig. 13), crutch-shaped at the ends ; 
the Cross pattee (fig. 14), small in the centre, but 
widening towards the ends; and the Cross crosslet 
(fig. 15), crossed at the ends. The latter is the 
most frequent of all, and borne oftener in numbers 
than singly. Any of these crosses is said to be 
fitchee, when the lower limb terminates in a sharp 
point, as in fig. 16. There is also the Cross Maltese, 
whose limbs have each two points, and converge to 
a point in the centre of the cross ; though not 
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frequent as a heraldic charge, it derives an import- 
ance from being the badge of the Knights of Malta 
and of many other orders. 

8. The Saltire, or St Andrew’s Cross (fig. 17), 
formed by a junction of the bend dexter and bend 
sinister. 

9. The Pile (fig. 18), a wedge 'with the point down- 
wards. A single uncharged pile should, at its upper 
part, occupy one-third the breadth of the shield, but 
if charged, it may be double that width. 

10. The Quarter, consisting of the upper right- 
hand fourth part of the shield cut off by a horizontal 
and a perpendicular line. Its diminutive is the 
Canton (fig. 19). 

Armorial figures may be depicted on any of these 
ordinaries, but not on them diminutives, with the 
exception of the canton. 

"We observed that the field of an escutcheon may 
be of two different tinctures, divided by a partition- 
line, which line may vary in direction. When 
divided by a partition-line in the direction of one 
of the ordinaries, the shield is said to be Parly per 
that ordinary; thus we may have (figs. 20) a shield 
party per pale, bend, fess, chevron, or Saltire. Au 
escutcheon divided as by a cross is said to be 
quartered. A shield divided into any number of 
parts by lines in the direction of a pale, bend, or 
bar, is said to be Paly. Bendy, Barry, the number of 
pieces being specified, as in the example fig. 21, 
harry of six, argent and gules. When the field is 
of a metal and colour separated by any of the lines 
of partition, and the charge placed on it is said 
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to be Counter -changed: this means that the part of 
the charge "which is on the metal is of the colour, and 
v ice'versd, as in fig. 22, the arms borne by Chaucer 
the poet, per pale argent and gules, a bend counter- 
changed. 

The partition-line which bounds the field, or the 
boundary-line of an ordinary, is not always even. 
Fig. 23 represents the commonest forms of irregular 
partition -lines in use, viz., the engrailed, invected , 
wavy, nebule , embattled, indented, and dancette . An 

ordinary engrailed has the points of the engrailed 
line turned outwards, and an ordinary invected, 
inwards. Dancette differs from the indented by 
the partition-line being 
marked with only three 
indentations. 

The Subordinaries , or 
subordinate ordinaries, 
are, generally, enumer- 
ated as the following, 
though there is no very 
broad line of demarca- 
tion between them and 
the common charges. 

1. The Gyron . — When 
a shield is at once 
quartered and party per 
saltire, -as in fig. 24, the division is called Gyronny i 
of eight (from gyrus, a circle), and one of the 
triangles, or at least the triangle in dexter chief, ' 
is a gyron. Gyronny of six, ten, or twelve also 
occasionally occur, so called according to the 
number of the triangles. 

2. The Fret (fig. 25) is a cognizance derived from 
the banding or ornamenting of the shield, and a 
shield covered with this lattice- work decoration 
(fig. 26) is said to be Frelty . 

3. The Bordure , or border (fig. 27), is a stripe 
encircling the shield. It is much used to dis- 
tinguish different branches of a family, and is often 
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charged with small devices, on which account it has 
sometimes been reckoned an honourable ordinary. 

4. The Orle (fig. 28) differs from a bordure in' not 
touching the extremity of the shield. 

5. The Treasure, regarded as a diminutive of the 
orle, is generally borne double, and fiory counter- 
flory, as in the arms of Scotland, or, a libn rampant 
within a tressure fiory counterfiory gules (fig. 29). 

G. The Pall (fig. 30), the archiepiscopal ornament 
of that name, sent from Kome to metropolitans, 
and resembling in form the letter Y. 

_ 7- The Planches (fig. 31), the dexter and sinister 
sides of the shield cut off by a curved line. Flanches 
are always borne in pairs, and sometimes chargecl. 

S. The Lozenge , a figure of four equal sides, with 


the upper and lower angles acute, and the others 
obtuse. 

9. The Fusil (fig. 32), longer and more acute than 
the lozenge. 

10. The Rustre (fig. 33), a lozenge pierced round 
in the centre. 

11. The Mascle (fig. 34), a lozenge perforated, and 
shewing a narrow border. Mascles were probably 
originally links of chain-armour. 

A field is said to be Lozengy (fig. 35), Fusilly or 
Mascally, when divided by diagonal lines in the 
direction of these sub ordinaries. A field divided 
by horizontal and perpendicular lines into squares 
of different tinctures, is said to be Chechj ; in the 
case of a Fess cheeky there are three such rows 
of squares. 

Among subordinaries are sometimes reckoned' 
certain circular charges called Roundels or Round- 
lets, distinguished in English heraldry by different 
names according to their tinctures. When of or, 
they are called Bezants ; of argent, Plates; of gules, 
Torteaux; of azure, Hurts; of purpure, Gclpes; 
and of sable, Ogresses or Pellets. 

We now come to the third class of figures occurring 
in armorial bearings. We have seen that the ordin- 
aries and subordinaries are for the most part purely 
heraldic figures, connected in their origin with the 
shield itself ; the common charges , on the other hand, 
are representations more or less conventional of 
familiar objects, which have no necessary relation 
to the shield ; but are in some way emblematic as 
concerns family or individual history and character. 
The knights, in the early days of heraldry, ran- 
sacked the animal, the vegetable, and the m ineral 
kingdom, as well as the range of things natural and 
artificial, for cognizances which -would be distinctive, 
and at the same time suggestive, of the name or 
title of the bearer of them. We can only enumerate 
a few of the charges of most frequent occurrence.. 

Of beasts, the lion requires special mention. 
The king of beasts is one of the most frequent 
of heraldic devices, and is made to assume a 
great variety of attitudes, for -which see Lion. 
Lions and other beasts of prey are said to be 
armed or langued of any tincture when their teerh 
and claws, or their tongue, is of that tincture. 
With some change of colour or position, the royal 
beast came to be used by all who could claim 
kindred, however remote, with royalty, and lions 
were further multiplied by augmentations granted 
by the sovereign to favourite followers. The heraldic 
leopard , -which has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, was originally but another designation for 
the lion passant- gardant. Bears, boars, bulls, stags, 
are favourite heraldic beasts. A stag walking is 
said to be trippant ; he is at gaze when a lion would 
be statant-gardant ; he is attired of any tincture when 
his horns are of that tincture. The animals that 
possess horns and hoofs are said to be armed and 
unguled in respect of them. The heads and limbs of 
animals are often borne as charges, and they may be 
either couped , cut off in a straight line, or erased, 
cut off with a jagged edge. 

Of birds, we have first the eagle. The sovereign 
of birds, and symbol of imperial Jove, was, next to 
the lion, the most favourite cognizance of royal 
personages, and was adopted by the German 
emperors, who claimed to be successors of the 
Caesars of Home. The imperial eagle had at first 
but one head ; the monstrosity of . a second head 
seems to have arisen from a dimidiation of two 
eagles, to represent the eastern and western empire 
(see Marshalling of Arms). The eagle of heraldry 
is most generally displayed, i. e., its wings are 
expanded; sometimes it is preying, or standing 
devouring its prey. The alerion , the cognizance of 
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the duchy of Lorraine, and the family of Montmor- 
ency, was originally but a synonym for the eagle 
assumed (M. Blanche suggests) as an anagram 
for the word Loraine, but modern heralds have 
degraded it into a nondescript creature without 
beak or claws. The martlet was originally a martin, 
a species of swallow, which has also in course of 
time been deprived by heralds of it3 legs and beak. 
The pelican, the swan, the cock, the falcon, the 
raven, the parrot or popinjay, and the peacock, are 
all of tolerably frequent occurrence. The pelican 
h .13 generally her wings indorsed , or placed back to 
bade, and is depicted pecking her breast. "When in 
her nest feeding her young, she is called a pelican in 
her pit'll/. A peacock borne affronte with his tail 
expanded, is said to be in his pride. Birds of prey 
are armed of the colour of which their beak and 
talons are represented. Such as have no talons are 
beaked and numbered. The cock is said to be armed, 
crested, and jcllopcd, the latter term referring to his 
comb and gills. Birds having the power of flight 
are, in respect to their attitude, close, rising, or 
volant. 

Pishes and reptiles occur as charges : the former 
are said to be naianl, if drawn in a horizontal, and 
hauriant, if drawn in a perpendicular position ; and the 
dolphin, in reality straight, is conventionally borne 
cmboxccd or bent. The escallop shell is of frequent 
occurrence, and said to be the badge of a pdgnm. 
Sometimes the conventional kerahlie form of an 
animal differs from its true form, as in 
l I the case of the antelope of heraldry 

(fig. 3G), which has the head of a 

a-v j -t ^ 1 stag, a unicorn's tail, a tusk issuing 

hi ! . i f from the tip of the nose, a row of 

i-H tufts down the back of the neck, and 

i ' * - similar tufts on the tail, chest, and 
Fig. 3G. thighs. Of • animals phantasticall ’ 
wo have among others the gryphon, 
wyvern, dragon, unicorn, basilisk, liaqiy. Wo have 
the human body in whole or part, a naked man, a 
savage or wild man of the woods, also arms, legs, 
hearts, Moors’ heads, Saracens’ heads, and that 
strange heraldic freak, the three legs conjoined, 
carried in the escutcheon of the island of Man. 

Of plants, wo have roses, trefoils, cinqm foils, leaves, 
garbs (i. e., sheaves of com), trees, often eradicated or 
fruetualeil of some other colour, and above all, the 
celebrated fleur-de-lis, used ns a badge by Louis VII. 
of France before heraldry liad an existence. When 
a plant, animal, or other charge is blazoned proper, 
what is meant is that it is of its natural colour. 

The heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars, 
are also pressed into the service of heraldry, as are 
things inanimate and artificial without number, 
particularly such as were familiar to the warriors 
and pilgrims of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Helmets, buckles, shields, batches, horseshoes, 
swords, arrows, battering-rams, pilgrims' staves, 
mullets (or spur-rowels), and water-bougets, or 
bags, in which in crusading times water was carried 
long distances across the desert, also the clarion or 
war-trump, generally and erroneously called a rest. 
Even the letters of the alphabet have been used as 
charges. 

Charges may be placed either simply on tlie field 
or on one of the ordinaries ; in some instances, one 
of the ordinaries is placed over a charge, iu which 
case the charge said to be dcbruised by the 
ordinary. Three ’ . mrges of one kind are placed 
two above and one below, unless blazoned in fess or 
in pale. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the simplicity of early heraldry began to be departed 
from by accumulating a variety of charges on one 
shield, and in later times we have sometimes a charge 
receiving another charge like an ordinary. The 
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growing complexity of shields arose from augmen- 
tations granted to distinguish the younger branches 
of a family, or charges assumed from the maternal 
coat by tlie descendants of an heiress. In the end 
of the last, and beginning of the present century, 
a practice prevailed for a time of introducing into 
armorial bearings matter-of-fact landscapes, repre- 
sentations of sea-fights, and of medals and decorations 
worn by the bearer, setting all heraldic convention- 
alities at defiance, and dealing in details not discern- 
ible on the minutest inspection. Such charges are 
frequent in the arms of the heroes of the old war ; 
as, for example, in the augmentation granted to Sir 
Alexander Campbell, Bart., in addition to bis paternal 
arms — viz., ‘ a chief argent charged with a rock 
proper, subscribed Gibraltar, between two medals ; 
that on the dexter representing the silver medal 
presented to Sir A. Campbell by the supreme govern- 
ment of India, for his services at the storming of 
Scringapatam, in 1799 ; that on the sinister repre- 
senting the gold medal presented to him for bis 
services in tlie battle of Talavera.’ The grants pro- 
ceeding from the present kings of arms are more 
conformable to the usages of heraldry, and do not 
stand in need of such lengthened explanations to 
make them intelligible. 

The arms of the different members of a family 
have been distinguished from one another, sometimes 
by the use of a bordure or other difference ; and 
sometimes, especially by English heralds, by the 
use of certain figures called marks of cadency, tho 
label, crescent, mullet, martlet, annulet, fleur-de-lis, to 
designate the eldest, second, third, fourth, fifth, or 
sixth son and his descendants — an invention origin- 
ating about the time of Henry VII., but which 
cannot consistently be carried through all the rami- 
fications of a family for a succession of generations. 
Seo Cadency. 

Blazonry is an essential part of the science of 
arms. To blazon a coat is so to describe it that any 
one with an ordinary knowledge of heraldry will 
be able to depict it correctly. In the language 
of blazonry, all tautology must be avoided. Tho 
tincture of tho field is first mentioned ; the ordinary, 
if any, follows, unless it be a chief ; then tlio 
charges between which the ordinary is placed. Tho 
charges on the ordinary follow, and lastly we have 
a canton or chief, and marks of cadency. The rules 
of blazonry are given in the article Blazoning or 
Arms. 

Besides tho heraldic devices depicted on tho 
shield, there are the following borne external to 
it — the helmet, the mantling, tlie wreath, the crest, 
tho motto and scroll, tlie supporters, and the 
coronet. 

Tlie helmcl, originally a piece of defensive armour, 
became in the course of time one of the usual 
accompaniments of the shield ; and placed over the 
arms, it came by its form to mark the rank of the 
wearer. For these distinctions, which are of com- 

i iaratively recent date, and applicable only to British 
leraldry, see Helmet. 

The mantling is an embellishment of scroll-work 
flowing down on both sides of the shield, and 
originating in tlie eointoise, or scarf, wrapped round 
the body in the days of coat-armour. 

From the centre of tlie helmet, within a wreath of 
two pieces of silk of tlie two first colours of tlio 
armorial bearings, issues the crest, originally a special 
mark of honour worn only by heroes of great valour, 
or advanced to a high military command ; now an 
inseparable adjunct of the coat of arms in English, 
though not in continental heraldry, and often 
assumed or changed arbitrarily without proper 
authority. 

Tho scroll, placed over the crest or below tlie 
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shield contains a motto, bearing in many cases an 
allusion to the family name or arms. 

Supporters are figures or animals standing on 
each side of the escutcheon, and seeming to support 
it. They were in their origin purely ornamental 
devices, which -only gradually acquired a heraldic 
character. In England, tho right to use supporters 
is confined to the royal family, peers, peeresses, and 
peers by courtesy, Knights of the Garter, Knights 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and a very few families 
whose ancestors bore supporters before their general 
use was restricted. In Scotland, supporters are 
also used by the baronets of Nova Scotia and the 
chiefs of various families. 

The crown of the sovereign, the mitre of the 
bishop, and the coronet of the nobility, are adjuncts 
appended to the shield of those whose dignity 
and office entitle them to that distinction.. For 
a description of the crown of Great Britain and 
the coronets of the royal family, seo article 
Crown. Under the articles Duke, Marquis, Haul, 
Viscount, and Baron, the coronets appropriated to 
the different ranks of the nobility are described. 

The subject of marshalling arms, or arranging 
various coats in one escutcheon, is explained in a 
separate article. Here it may suffice to lay down 
a few general rules. A husband is entitled to 
impale the arms of his wife, i. e., to place them on 
the same shield side by side with his own. When 
the wife is an heiress, the husband bears her arms 
iu an escutcheon of pretence, or small escutcheon in 
the centre of his own shield, and the descendants of 
the heiress may quarter her arms with their paternal 
coat. A sovereign also quarters the arms of his 
several states, and feudal arms are sometimes 
quartered by subjects. An elective king, it is said, 
may place his hereditary arms on an escutcheon of 
pretence over the insignia of his dominions. 

For information on the details of heraldry, refer- 
ence is made to the standard works of GuiUim, 
Edmonson, and Nisbet; and for a more discrimin- 
ating view of the subject, to such recent treatises as 
Montague’s Heraldry, and Blanche’s Pursuivant of 
Arms. 

HERALDS’ COLLEGE, or COLLEGE OF 
ARMS, a collegiate body, founded by Richard III. 
in 14S3, consisting of the heraldic officers of England, 
who were assigned a habitation in the parish of 
All-kallows-tkc-Less, in London. Various charters 
confirmed the privileges of the College of Arms, 
and it was reincorporntcd by Philip and Maty, 
who bestowed on it Derby House, on whoso site m 
Doctors’ Commons tho present college was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

The presidency of tho college is vested in the carl 
marshal, an office now hereditary in the family of 
Howard Duke of Norfolk; ho nominates the three 
kings of arms, six heralds, and four pursuivants, who 
are tho members of the collegiate chapter. -Persons 
having a hereditary claim to arms, which has been 
^disused for one or more generations, are empowered 
by the Heralds’ College to resume them, on proof 
and registration of pedigree. A person who has no 
hereditary claim, and washes a grant of arms, must 
memorialise the earl marshal, and shew that he 
is in a condition to ‘ sustain the rank of gentry.’ 
An important department of the Heralds’ College is 
the recording of pedigrees. Any pedigree shewing 
the existing state ori descent of a family, may, if 
accompanied with sufficient evidence, be entered on 
the books of the college. The members of the college 
have salaries, but derive their principal income from 
fees charged for assistance in tracing pedigrees and 
titles, and for the granting and registration of arms. 
In Scotland, the corresponding functions belong to 
tho Lyon Court (q. v.), 


HERA'T, capital of the most westerly of tho 
three divisions of Afghanistan, stands on the river 
neri, at the height of 2500 feet above the sea. Lat. 
34° 50’ N., long. 62° 30' E. ; distance from Cabul,' 
300 miles west. Situated near the boundaries 
at once of Afghanistan, Persia, and Independent 
Tartary, H. is one of the principal marts of Central 
Asia, carrying on at the same time extensive 
manufactures of its own in wool and leather. 
The vicinity, naturally fertile, has been artificially 
rendered much more so by means of irrigation. 
But the city claims notice mainly on political and 
military grounds. Long the royal seat of the 
descendants of Timur, and often a bone of con- 
tention between the warlike tribes all round, it is 
fortified by a ditch and wall, and is commanded on 
its north side by a strong citadel In more modem 
times, the place has acquired a kind of European 
importance, being, towards Persia, the key of 
Afghanistan, which, again, in turn affords the only 
approach by land to Western India. In this 
connection, H. has been viewed as an outpost of 
England's eastern empire against Russian intrigue 
aDd encroachment. Hence, it has been alike the 
subject of treaties and the occasion of wars between 
Great Britain, as the mistress of Hindustan, and 
Persia, as virtually a vassal of Russia. This feature 
of the history of the city was more specially 
developed in connection with the last conflict 
between Persia and England. In November 1856, 
the Shah, regarded by the British government 
as tho vassal and agent of the Czar, captured 
H., while actually conducting negotiations for an 
amicable adjustment at Constantinople; but he was 
within a few months, constrained to relinquish his 
prey and renounce his claims by a British expe- 
dition directed against the opposite extremity of his 
empire. According to different estimates, referring, 
however, to different epochs, the population has 
varied from 20,000 to 70,000. 

HERAULT, a maritime department in the south 
of France, bounded on the south-east by the Gulf 
of Lyon, is oval in form, and is 84 miles in greatest 
length from east to west. Area, 2436 square 
miles; pop. (1872) 429,878. It is occupied in the 
north and north-west by the Lower Cevennes, 
from which several branches of moderate elevation 
run toward the south, gradually subsiding as they 
approach the sea. The principal rivers are tho 
Herault (from which the department derives its 
name), tho Orb, and tho Lez, which, rising in the 
Cevennes, pursue a generally southward course to 
the Mediterranean. The coast-line is about 66 
miles in length ; and along the shore, from Agde 
to the Vidourle, are numerous Clangs, or marshy 
lakes, united by the Canal-des-Etangs, and com- 
municating with the sea. In the neighbourhood 
of the Clangs, the climate is unhealthy, especially in 
summer, when agues and fevers prevail; but else- 
where throughout the department it is unusually 
fine. About a fourth of the entire area consists of 
arable land, and about a sixth is under vineyards. 
The department of H. stands, for quantity at least, 
at the head of the wine-growing departments of 
Trance, 46,552,000 gallons being the average annual 
produce. From the shore-lakes and the sea, immense 
quantities of fish are obtained. Woollen, silk, and 
cotton fabrics, ir great variety, are largely manu- 
factured. Coal and copper mint ' -as well as quarries 
yielding variously veined mareles, building-stone, 
granite, &c., are worked. This department supplies 
a great quantity of tho salt used in France. It is 
divided into four arrondissements. Montpellier is 
the capital. 

HERBA'RIUM, the name usually givon to a 
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collection of dried plants, intended for the future 
study and exa min ation of botanists. For collecting 
plants, a box of tinned 'iron, called a vasculum, is 
generally used, which preserves most plants from 
withering for at least some hours. Hants intended 
for the herbarium should be collected on a dry day ; 
plants which when gathered have moisture on their 
leaves, should, when brought home, be placed in a 
vessel of water, and there allowed to dry. Plants 
with thick succulent stems or leaves are immersed 
for a few seconds in hot water to kill them. The 
specimens are then laid between layers of blotting- 
paper, or of a thick bibulous kind of paper called 
botanical drying-paper, not spread out with anxious 
minuteness, nor so placed as to distort their parts. 
The number of sheets of paper in each layer is accom- 
modated to the nature of the plants, and pressure 
is applied by means of weights, screws, or straps, 
the whole being enclosed in boards, and the layers 
of paper, when very numerous, having also boards 
occasionally interposed. Care must be taken that 
too much pressure be not applied at first, lest the 
parts of the plants be unfitted for future examina- 
tion. For a short time, the paper is changed every 
day, or every second day, dry paper being supplied. 
Specimens have the best appearance which are 
quickly dried. Some plants which, in spite of all 
care, lose their natural colours in the ordinary 
method of drying, and become black, as orchids, 
may be beautifully dried by enclosing the layers of 
paper in a network wire-frame, and hanging the 
package before a fire, where it is turned round like 
meat roasting. Specimens are thus dried in a few 
horns, which otherwise would have required eight 
or ten days. — When the specimens arc fully dried, 
they are laid within sheets of writing-paper, or 
they are gummed or glued to sheets of paper, the 
name of the species, with the locality, date of collec- 
tion, and any other interesting particulars, being 
marked beside each. As much as possible of each 
plant is preserved in the herbarium, but the flower 
and leaf must always be exhibited. Some parts 
of plants, as succulent roots, fruits, &c., are other- 
wise preserved. The herbarium is arranged accord- 
ing to a botanical system. Care must be taken to 
preserve it from the ravages of moths and beetles 
by frequent inspection, by the aid of camphor, and 
by the occasional application of a little corrosive 
sublimate. There are herbaria in existence which 
are now some centuries old, and which are still 
consulted for the identification of species. The 
herbarium enables us to compare plants which 
flower at different seasons, and those of different 
countries. The herbaria formed by travellers have 
been of great importance to the progress of botany. 

HERBART, Johann Fkiediuch, a German phil- 
osopher, was born at Oldenburg, May 4, 1776. He 
was educated at Jena. At a very early age, he was 
familiar with religious and metaphysical doctrines 
and discussions, and at twelve years had read 
the systems of Wolff and ICant. He became the 
pupil of Fichte, and received his philosophy with 
enthusiasm ; but after more reflection, he found 
himself obliged to reject much of his system, and 
to form one of his own. In 1805, he was appointed 
extraordinary professor at Gottingen ; in 1809, he 
obtained the chair of philosophy at Konigsberg, 
where he remained until 1S33, when he returned to 
Gottingen, and enjoyed the dignities of titular pro- 
fessor and aulic councillor until his death, August 
14, 1841. The school of philosophy he promulgated 
has (or had) its centres at Gottingen and Leipsic. 
His collected works were published, in 12 volumes, 
at Leipsic in 1850 — 1S52. 

The philosophical system of H. is neither very 
profound nor very original, but it has, what in 
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the eyes of many is no small merit, the quality 
of extreme obscurity. The total result of his meta- 
physical investigations maybe thus brieflyexpressed: 
that the variety and change of the given phenomenal 
world are not to be explained by the hypothesis 
of a single reality, but of a plurality of such (cine 
Vielheit des Realen or Monaden). H. has made a 
fruitful application of his metaphysical doctrines to 
psychology, through the help especially of his great 
mathematical knowledge, and has endeavoured to 
shew the untenableness of the ordinary views regard- 
ing the soul, but his own speculations on the subject 
are anything but intelligible. 

HERBELOT, BAimrnmanr 3 >, a celebrated 
orientalist, was bom in Paris, December 4, 1625, and 
finally became professor of Syriac in the College 
of France. He died at Paris, December 8, 1695. 
His celebrated work, the Bibliotheque Orientals, was 
published after his death by Galland (Paris, 1697), 
and afterwards with a supplement (Maestricht, 1776 
— 1781) ; but the best edition is that published at 
the Hague (1777 — 1782, 4 vols.). It is unfortunate 
that H. was unable to give the finishing touch to 
a work which had cost him so much labour and 
research, and which, in spite of the errors, repeti- 
tions, contradictions, and omissions which one meets, 
with, still bears a deservedly high character. In it 
we find an abridgment of the immense Turkish 
literary biography of Haji Khalefah, and numerous 
extracts from a multitude of Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian authors, who have written on history, 
geography, religion, and the manners and customs 
of oriental nations, especially those who profess 
Islam; and the enormous labour the author must 
have undergone may be imagined when we consider 
that at least 150 of these works were in MS. 

HERBERT. This name, which stands forth pro- 
minently upon the records of British history, has 
been ennobled at various times, in so many of its 
branches, by so many ancient and renewed creations, 
that it has become a matter of difficulty to ascertain 
with certainty which is the parent stem ; though 
Sir Bernard Burke is inclined to give the represen- 
tation of the House to Henry Arthur Herbert, 
M.P., of Muckross, oo. Kerry. It is certain that 
the Herberts came over to England in the train 
of William the Conqueror, for H., Count of Verman- 
dois, who afterwards filled the post of chamberlain 
under William II., is mentioned in the Roll of Battle 
Abbey, and received from his sovereign a grant of 
lands in Hampshire. His wife Emma, daughter of 
Stephen, Count of Blois, was a granddaurpiter of 
the Conqueror, and his son H. (called in history 
H. of Winchester) was chamberlain and treasurer 
to King Henry I. Seven or eight generations later, 
we find the Herberts diverging into several distinct 
branches, including the lines of the Earls of Powis 
(now extinct in the male line), of the Lords H. of 
Cherbiu-y (also extinct), the Herberts of Muckross 
(ancestors of the gentleman mentioned above), and 
also several untitled branches which have flourished 
upon their ancestral lands in England, Wales, and 
Ireland. In the reign of Henry V., Sir William H., 
of Raglan Castle, co. Monmouth, received the honour 
of knighthood in reward of his valour in the French 
wars. His eldest son, a stanch adherent of the- 
House of York, was created Earl of Pembroke* by 
Edward IY. in 1469, but fell into the hands of the 
Lancastrians after the battle of Danes Moor, and 
was beheaded the following .day, when the title 
became extinct. It was, however, .revived in 1551, 

* The earldom of Pembroke was originally conferred 
on Richard de Clare, the celebrated Strongbow, who 
aided Henry II. in the conquest of Ireland. 
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in the person of his (illegitimate) grandson, William 
H., IC.G., one of the most influential noblemen of 
his age, and one 'who took an active part in public 
affairs, both as a statesman and as a soldier. It is 
recorded by Sir B. Burke, that ‘he rode on February 
17, 1552 — 1553, to his mausion of Baynard’s Castle, 
■with 300 horse in his retinue, 100 of them being 
gentlemen in plain blue cloth, with chains of gold, 
and badges of a dragon on their sleeves.’ He 
was buried in Old St Paul’s, and his funeral was 
conducted on such a scale of magnificence that, 
■according to Stowe, the mourning given away on 
that occasion cost £2000 — a very large sum in those 
days. By his wife, who was a sister of Catharine 
Pan - (the last queen of Henry VIIL), he had a son 
Henry, second earl, K.G., to whose countess, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Henry Sydney, K.G., Sir Philip 
Sydney dedicated his Arcadia. She is celebrated 
by Ben Jonson in the well-known lines — 

Underneath this marble hearse 

lies the subject of all verse — 

Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

The fourth earl, some time Lord Chamberlain to 
Charles I., and Chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, was the founder of Jesus College in that 
seat of learning. The eighth earl held several high 
offices under Queen Anne, including that of Lord 
High A dmi ral. From him the present Earl of 
Pembroke (George Robert Charles H., born in 
1850) is directly descended. The late Lord Her- 
bert (q. v.) of Lea — better known as Mr Sidney 
Herbert — was the younger brother of the late, and 
father of the present earl. The Earls of Carnarvon, 
more than one of whom have gained celebrity an 
the field of literature, descend from the eighth Earl 
of Pembroke mentioned above. The present Earls 
of Powis are descended from the 'same stock mater- 
nally, the only child aud heiress of the last Earl 
of Powis of a previous creation having married 
the eldest son of the illustrious Robert Clive, the 
founder of our Indian Empire, in whose favour 
that title was renewed in 1804. 

HERBERT, Edwaud, Baron H. of Cherbuiy, 
who is commonly reckoned the first of the English 
deistical writers, was bom of a noble family in 
the year 1581, at Montgomery Castle, in North 
Wales. In hi3 Autobiography, he has described 
his early love for inquiry and his scrupulous truth- 
fulness. He was sent to Oxford in his twelfth 
year, and before he had quite quitted his studies, 
he married an heiress. On the occasion of the 
coronation of James I., he was made a knight, 
and invested with various offices. Although his 
marriage was happy enough, there appears to have 
been little warmth of affection between him and 
his wife, who was considerably older than himself. 
He left home, accordingly, for travel in France in 
1G08, and from this time resided very much abroad. 
In Paris, he lived on 'terms of intimacy with the 
Constable Montmorency, Jean Casaubon, and other 
distinguished men. After a brief return to his 
native country, he set out again in 1G10 for the Low 
Countries, where he joined the arms of the brave 
Maurice of Orange. For this prince he contracted 
a great affection, and again offered him his services 
in 1G14. After a campaign, he travelled through 
Germany and Italy on horseback, and went as far 
as Venice, Florence, ahd Rome. On his return, he 
got into trouble from an attempt which he made 
to raise a troop of Protestant soldiers in Languedoc 
for the Duke of Savoy. Shortly after, he relumed 
to England, and proposed to devote himself to study 
and philosophical inquiry ; but high and important 
diplomatic duties awaited him. He was made a 
member of the Privy Council, and sent to France 


as extraordinary ambassador. His aim was to 
promote the alliance between France and England, 
and he was so far successful that he was appointed 
ordinary ambassador, and continued to reside at 
Paris. He tried, but without much success, the 
difficult task of negotiation between Louis XIII. 
and his Protestant subjects. He was elevated first 
to be a peer of Ireland, and then in 1630, five years 
after the accession of Charles I., to be a peer of 
England, with the title of Baron H. of Cherbuiy. 
When the civil war broke out, he appears to have 
acted with hesitation, at first siding with the parlia- 
ment, and then joining the king. His hereditary 
seat, Montgomery Castle, was attacked and burned. 
He died in London in the year 1648. 

The character of H., as depicted in his Auto- 
biography, is in the main that of a gallant adven- 
turer, equally fired with the love of arms and of 
arts, at once a soldier and a scholar. He is the gay 
man of the world, always truthful, honourable, and 
high-spirited; yet he has thoughts above those of 
the world ; he ponders deeply the great questions 
of truth and religion, and has left us the result of 
his speculations in his two treatises, De Verilale and 
De Religione Qentilium. The reader will find an 
admirable analysis of the first and most important 
of these treatises in Hallam’s Literary History. 
They are only interesting to the philosophical 
student, or to the inquirer into the history of 
religious opinion in England. H.'s position at the 
fountain-head of English deism gives them a pecu- 
liar significance. He is far, however, from being 
sceptical, in the modern sense of the term. His 
speculations are those of a philosophical dogmatist 
rather than of a critical inquirer. His arguments 
are abstract and deductive, and not analytical or 
negative He offers solutions, rather than starts 
difficulties or obtrudes negations ; and in this 
respect H. is rightly reckoned the first of English 
deists, the writings of all of whom partake more or 
less of the same character; although it is not easy 
to trace any links of direct connection between him 
and the outburst of deistical literature in the end 
of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century. 

HERBERT, George, an English poet, and 
fifth brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (q. v.), 
was bom hi Montgomery Castle, Wales, on the 3d 
April 1593. He was educated at Westminster, 
and was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, about 
1G08. In 1G15, he was elected fellow ; and in 1019, 
he was promoted to the office of public orator. At 
the university, he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Bacon ; and in the hope of preferment, he was 
induced to spend a considerable portion of his time 
about the court. On tbe death of James I., he 
studied divinity, and finally took holy orders. He 
was made prebendary of Leighton Bromswold in 
1G2G. He married in 1G30 ; and in the same year, 
received the rectory of Bemerton. Two years after, 
at the early age of 39, he died of the effects of a 
quotidian ague. His principal poetical production, 
printed in 1033, a year after his death, is entitled 
The Temple, or Sacred Poems and Private Ejacula- 
tions, and, although disfigured by fantastic conceits, 
contains several passages of the purest pious verse 
which the language possesses. He wrote a prose 
work, The Country Parson, which lays down rules 
for the guidance ^of a clergyman’s life, and which 
may be considered a pendant to The Temple. His life 
was written by Izaak Walton, and to that quaint 
and loving pen, even more than to his own Temple 
Songs, he owes his immortality. 

HERBERT, Lord, of Lea (Sidney Herbert), 
minister and statesman, son of the eleventh Earl of 
Pembroke by his second wife, was born at Richmond 
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in 1810. Educated at Harrow and at Oriel College, 
Oxford, lie devoted himself to public life, and entered 
the House of Commons in 1832 as member for 
South Wilts, which he represented until his eleva- 
tion to the peerage in 18G1. He began his political 
career as a Conservative, and was Secretary to the 
Admiralty in Sir R. Peel’s administration from 1841 
to 1845, when he became Secretary-at-war.. As 
a member of this administration, it fell to him to 
oppose Mr Cohden’s motion for a select committee 
to inquire into the effect of the corn-laws on farmers, 
and afterwards, to argue in support of free trade 
in corn. He went out of office noth his party 
in 184G. In 1S52 he was again Secretary-at-war, 
imder the Aberdeen ministry, and, in consequence, 
the ‘ horrible and heart-rending sufferings ’ of the 
army before Sebastopol were laid in a great degree 
at his door. He was for a few weeks Colonial Secre- 
tary in the first administration of Lord Palmerston 
in 1855, and Secretary-at-war in hi3 second adminis- 
tration in 1859. Great improvements in the sanitary 
condition and education of the army, the amal- 
gamation of the Indian with the royal army, and 
the organisation of the volunteer force, signalised 
his army administration. He largely reformed the 
War-office, and was devoting himself with equal 
zeal and intelligence to his ministerial duties, when, 
owing to failing health, he resigned his seat in the 
House of Commons, and in 1SG1 was called to the 
Upper House, under the title of Baron Herbert of 
Lea. But release from labour came too late, for 
he died August 2, 1861. He was heir-presumptive 
to the twelfth Earl of Pembroke. He had great 
aptitude for business, winning and genial manners, 
great readiness and fluency in debate, and a bound- 
less philanthropy. He was a liberal patron of tho 
arts ; and his Lombardian church at Wilton, near 
liis splendid abbey-seat in Wiltshire, will remain a 
lasting monument of his taste and munificence. He 
married, in 184G, the daughter of Major-general 
A’Court, niece of tho first Lord Heytesbury ; and 
his eldest son, born in 1850, is now Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. 

HERBS, or HERBACEOUS PLANTS, in Botany, 
are those in which no persistent woody stem is 
formed above ground. In some, the stem is woody, 
but still annual. There is, however, in many a 
permanent woody rhizome or root-stock. — In books 
of gardening, plants used only for flavouring are 
sometimes fistinguislied as sweet herbs, as mint, 
basil, &c. ; whilst those valued for their nutritive 
qualities are known as pot herbs. 

HERCULA'NEUM, an ancient city of Italy, 
was situated at the north-western base of Mount 
Vesuvius, about five miles east of Naples. Con- 
siderable obscurity envelops its early history ; it 
is supposed, however, to have been of Phcenician 
origin, and to have been occupied afterwards by 
Pelasgians and Oscans. It subsequently was con- 

uered, with all the rest of Campania, by the 

amnites, and later it fell into the hands of the 
Romans. In G3 A. n., the city was seriously 
injured by a violent earthquake ; and in 79 it 
was buried, along with Pompeii and Stabies, 
by the memorable eruption of Vesuvius (q. v.) 
which took place in that year. It now lies at 
a depth of from 70 to 120 feet below the surface, 
and is filled up and covered with volcanic tufa, 
composed of sand and ashes, and consolidated to 
some extent by water, which is often thrown up 
in great quantities during volcanic eruptions. Above 
it, on the modern surface, are the two large villages 
Portici and Resina. In the latter, in 170G, on the 
occasion of deepening a well, fragments of mosaics 
were first brought up ; but little was done in tho 
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way of systematic excavation till 173S, when explor- 
ations were commenced under royal authority. It 
was then discovered that the building near the 
bottom of the well, from which the first relics were 
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obtained, was the theatre. This building was forth- 
with explored and cleared, and several statues, both 
in bronze and marble, were extracted from it. 
Excavations were carried on but to a limited extent, 
not only in consequence of the hardness of the tufa, 
but from the fear of undermining the dwellings on 
the surface. Hence visitors can see only a very 
small portion of this entombed city. The chief 
edifice shewn is the theatre, which had been very 
large, and was built but a short time before the 
fatal eruption. It has IS rows of stone seats, 
and could accommodate 8000 persons. A basilica, 
two Bmall temples, and’ a villa, have also been 
discovered ; and from these buildings, many beau- 
tiful statues and remarkable paintings have been 
obtained. Among the art-relics of H., which far 
exceed in value and interest those found at 
Pompeii, may be mentioned the statues of Aeschines, 
Agrippina, the Sleeping Faun, the Six Actresses, 
Mercury, the group of the Satyr and the Goat, tho 
busts of Plato, Scipio, Africanus, Augustus, Seneca, 
Demosthenes, &c. These treasures, together with 
such vases and domestic implements as have been 
found, have been conveyed to the Museum at 
Naples. Latterly, the portion of H. towards the 
sea, which had been covered only by loose ashes, 
has been laid open, and ancient buildings may 
now be seen there to advantage as well as at 
Pompeii. 

HE'RCULES (Gr. S erahles), called likewise 
Alcides, after his grandfather Alcceus, was the son 
of Zeus and Alcmene, and the most celebrated hero 
of the Greek legends, the ideal of human perfection, 
as conceived in the heroic ages ; i. e., the greatest 
physical strength, connected with every high quality 
of mind and character which these ages recognisecL 
He had a bitter enemy in Hera, who, knowing that 
the child who should be born that day was fated to 
rule over all the descendants of Perseus, contrived 
to prolong the travail of Alcmene, who was the 
daughter of Alcorns, son of Perseus, and hasten that 
of the wife of Sthenelus, another son of Perseus, 
who, after a pregnancy of seven months, gave birth 
to a son, named Eurystheus. Eurystheus thus, by 
decree of Fate, became chief of the Perseidoe. Pindar 
and other subsequent writers relate, that, while 
yet in his cradle, He shewed his divine origin by 
strangling two serpents sent by Hera to destroy 
him. By Amphitryon’s care, he was instructed in 
all arts by the 'first masters. Amphitryon now 
sent him into the country, whero he tended the 
flocks till he was 18 years of age. During this 
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period, as the Sophist Prodikos relates in his poem, 
li., meeting the goddesses of Pleasure and Virtue at 
the crossways, chose the latter to be the constant 
companion of his life. 

His first exploit was the slaying of a lion, which 
haunted Mount Cithneron, and ravaged the dominions 
of ICing Thespios. H. was Irindly received by tho 
king, and at length succeeded in destroying the lion. 
On iris return to his native city of Thebes, he not 
only freed it from the disgrace of haring to pay tribute 
to the Orchomenians, but compelled them to pay 
double the tribute which they had formerly received. 
In return for this service, Creon, Icing of Thebes, 
gave him his daughter Megara in marriage. At this 
time, Eurystheus summoned H. to appear beforo 
him, and ordered him to perform the labours which, 
by priority of birth, he was empowered to impose 
upon him. PL, unwilling to obey, wont to Delphi 
to consult the oracle, and was told that he must 
perform ten labours imposed by Eurystheus, after 
which he should attain to immortality. This reply 
plunged H. into the deepest melancholy, which 
Hera increased to madness, so that he killed his 
own children by Megara. When ho recovered 
his senses, he returned, submitted to Eurystheus, 
and addressed himself to the performance of the 
labours imposed upon him. — The first labour was 
to destroy the lion which haunted the forests of 
Xeiiica and Cleonre, and could not be wounded 
by the arrows of a mortal. H. boldly attacked 
him with his club, but in vain ; and he was finally 
obliged to strangle lrim with Iris bands. Prom 
tlris time, lie wore the lion’s skin as armour. — The 
second was to destroy the Lemmau hydra, which 
lie accomplished with the assistance of his friend 
Iolaus ; but because H. obtained assistance in this 
labour, Eurystheus refused to count it.— His third 
was to catch the hind of Diana, famous for its swift- 
ness, its golden horns, and brazen feet.— The fourth 
was to bring alive to Eurystheus a wild boar, which 
ravaged the neighbourhood of Erymanthus. — The 
fifth was to cleanse the stables of Augeas, king of 
Elis, where 3000 oxen had been confined for many 
years, which ho accomplished in one day", by turning 
the rivers Alpheus and Peneus through the stables. 
But as H. had gone to Augeas, and offered to perform 
tlris service on payment of a tenth of the cattle, and 
concealed the fact, that he had been commanded to 
perform it by Eurystheus, the latter, hearing of this, 
judged that it must not he counted as one of the 
labours. — His sixth was to destroy tho carnivorous 
birds, with brazen wings, beaks, and claws, which 
ravaged the country near the lake Stympkalis, 
in Arcadia. — The seventh was to bring alive to 
Peloponnesus a bull, remarkable for bis beauty and 
strength, which Poseidon, at the prayer of Minos, 
had given to Minos, king of Crete, in order that be 
might sacrifice it, which Min 03 afterwards refusing 
to do, Poseidon made tho bull mad, and it laid 
waste the island. H. brought the bull on his 
shoulders to Eurystheus, who set it at liberty. It 
appears again as the Maratbonian bull in the story 
of Theseus — The eighth labour was to obtain tho 
mares of Diomedcs, king of the Bistones in Thrace, 
which fed upon human flesh. — The ninth was to 
bring the girdle of Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons. 
— The tenth labour was to kill tho monster Geryon, 
and bring his herds to Argos. These were all tho 
labours which wero originally imposed on H., but as 
Eurystheus declared the second and fifth unlawfully 
performed, H. was ordered to perform two more. — 
The eleventh was to obtain the golden apples from 
the garden of tho Hesperides. Atlas, who knew 
where to find the apples, brought them to H., who 
meanwhile supported the vault of heaven ; but 
According to others, H. went himself and stole tho 


apples, after slaying the dragon who guarded them. 
— The last and most dangerous labour was to bring 
from the infernal regions the three-beaded dog 
Cerberus. Pluto promised him Cerberus on condi- 
tion that he should not employ arms, but only force. 
When H. had brought the monster to EuryBtheus, 
the latter, pale with, fright, commanded him to be 
remoi’ed. H. set him at liberty, whereupon Cerberus 
immediately sank into the earth. H. was now free 
from his state of servitude. 

To these well-known ‘ twelve labours,’ must he 
added many other achievements, such as Iris battles 
with the centaurs and with the giants ; his parti- 
cipation in the expedition of the Argonauts; the 
liberation of Prometheus and Theseus, &c. After 
accomplishing all these exploits, H., while in a 
state of mental aberration, murdered his faithful 
friend, Iphitus ; ho was afterwards purified from 
the murder; but was compelled to sell himself 
for throe years into slavery. When Iris period of 
slavery had expired, lie returned to Peloponnesus, 
and some time afterwards became a suitor for 
the hand of Dejanira, the daughter of (Eneus, 
king of Calydon, whom he married, after having 
overcome his rival Aclielons. With her he now 
repaired to Traehinia. Having arrived at the river 
Evenus, ho encountered the centaur Nessus. H. 
passed through on foot; but Nessus, under pretence 
of carrying Dejanira over, attempted to offer her 
violence; whereupon H. slew lrim with an arrow 
dipped in the poison of the Lermean hydra. Nessus, 
before expiring, instructed Dejanira bow to pre- 
pare a love-potion for Hercules. The hero now 
made war against Eurytos (king of Oeckalia, who 
had defrauded him), slew lrim and his sons, and 
carried off his daughter Iole. Thence he went to 
Kemeon in Euboea, and erected an altar to Zeus 
Kenaos. In order to celebrate the rite with duo 
solemnity, he sent Liclias to Tracliis for a white 
garment. Dejanira, being jealous of Iole, anointed tbo 
robe with tbo pliilter she had received from Nessus. 
H. put it on, and immediately the poison penetrated 
his bones. Maddened by the terrible pain, be seized 
Licbas by the feet, and Hung him into the sea. Ho 
tore off tbo dress, but it stuck to bis flesh, which 
was thus tom from his bones. In tlris condition, H. 
was conveyed by sea to Traehinia ; and Dejanira 
being informed of what bad occurred, destroyed 
herself. H. himself repaired to Mount CEta, where 
he erected a funeral-pile, and ascending it, com- 
manded that it should be set on fire. The burning 
pile was suddenly surrounded by a dark cloud, in 
which, amid thunder and lightning, H. was carried 
up to heaven. There he became reconciled to Hera, 
and married Hebe. 

According to most mytliologists, there were several 
heroes of tho name of Hercules. Among these are 
an Indian, an Egyptian, a Tyrian or Phoenician, and 
a Theban Hercules. Tbo last is the most cele- 
brated, and to him tlie actions of the others have 
possibly been attributed. Others, who would explain 
tbo story of H. symbolically, pretend that it con- 
ceals an astronomical idea; while others discover 
in this myth the history of the early development 
of Greece. On the astronomical hypothesis, tho 
twelve labours of H. are simply the course of tbo 
sun through tho twelve signs of tho zodiac, which 
tho plastic poetry of the Greeks has converted into 
a legend. Accor/ling to Max Muller, H. was tho 
Sun-god, and tke'legend of his death symbo’ises tho 
sunset : ‘ In his last joumoy, H. proceeds from east 
to west. He proceeds from the Kenteon promontory 
to Trackis, and then to Mount CEta, where Iris piio 
is raised. The coat which Dejanira sends to tho 
solar hero is an expression frequently used in other 
mythologies, it is ... . the clouds which rise from 
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the waters, and surround the sun like a dark 
raiment. H. tries to tear it off, i. c., his Perce 
splendour breaks through the thickening gloom, but 
fiery mists embrace him, and arc mingled with the 
parting rays of the sun, and the dying hero is seen 
through the scattered clouds of the sky tearing his 
own body to pieces, till at last it is consumed in 
a general conflagration.’ Comparative Mythology, 
in the Oxford Essays, 1S3G. 

Festivals were celebrated in honour of H., at 
which his exploits were sung. In this manner arose 
tlic IJcraclcia, long poems 
celebrating the life and 
actions of Hercules. H. 
is represented in plastic 
art as the ideal of a hero. 
Strength is the charac- 
teristic idea, which has 
been developed by the 
sculptors Myron and 
Lysippus in a form not to 
be surpassed. A complete 
series of representations 
of the twelve labours may 
bo seen in the vases of 
Voice. The conflict with 
the giants very frequently 
occurs on vases of the 
oldest style ; the one on the casket of Cypsclos 
is particularly worthy of notice. IL’s figure is 
generally youthful. 

HERCULES, Pillars or, the name given by 
the ancients to the two rocks forming the entrance 
to the Mediterranean at the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Their erection was ascribed by the Greeks to Her- 
cules, on the occasion of Ins journey to the kingdom 
of Geryon. According to one version of the story, 
they had once been united, but Hercules tore them 
asunder, to admit the flow of the ocean into the 
Mediterranean ; another version represents him as 
causing them to unite temporarily, in order to form 
a bridge. The pillars are not mentioned in Homer, 
though he speaks of Ulysses’ passage out of the 
Mediterranean into tho ocean and back, shewing an 
apparent knowledge of the existence of the strait. 
The first author who mentions them is JPindar, who 
places them at Gades (Cadiz), and his opinion had 
many followers in later times. The most general 
ojiimon, however, identified them with Calpe (now 
Gibraltar) and Abyla (now Ceuta). 

HERCULES BEETLE ( Scarabccxts Hercules, 
or Dynastcs Hercules), a coleopterous insect of the 
family Lamellicorncs and tribe Scarabicidcs, remark- 
able not only for its great size— it being five inches 



long — but for the singular appearance of the male ; 
an enormous horn projecting from the head, and 
being opposed by a similar but smaller projection 
of the thorax, the whole resembling a pair of 
great but somewhat unequal pincers, of which the 
body of tho insect is the handle. It is a native of 
Brazil. 
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HERCY'KTAN FOREST (Lat. Hercynia silva; 
Gr. Ilerhjnia liyle, or Ilerhjnion oros), the general 
designation of the entire wooded mountain-range 
of Middle Germany, from the Rhine to tiie 
Carpathian Mountains. Different ancient writers, 
however, apply the name sometimes to one part, 
sometimes to another of the range. Aristotle makes 
the Ister (or Danube) take its rise in it. Cresar, who 
estimates it at nine days’ journey in breadth, and 
sixty in length, comprehends under this name the 
whole of the mountain-ranges in Germany north 
of the Danube ; while some identify it with the 
Bohemian Forest, and others with the Thuringian 
Forest. Modern geographers apply the term, for 
tho most part, in a very arbitrary manner. 

HERD GRASS. See Bent Grass. 

HERDER, Jon ANN Gottfried von, an illus- 
trious German thinker, was born at Morungen, in 
East Prussia, in 1744, and studied philosophy at 
Kiinigsberg under Kant, for whom he conceived an 
enthusiastic admiration, although subsequently he 
became one of his most resolute opponents. Here, 
also, lie made the acquaintance of Hamann (q. v.), 
who first introduced him to the Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures, and made him appreciate 
the poetic beauty of the primitive civilisations. 
In 17G4, he was appointed assistant professor and 
preacher at the Cathedral School of Riga, where 
liis sermons were greatly admired. Here lie pub- 
lished his first works, Fragmcnte filer (lie neucrc 
Deutsche Literatur (Fragments on the Recent 
German Literature, 1767), in which, with bold 
and fiery vehemence, he attacked the wretched 
puerilities and errors of the national literature 
of the day, and tho Kritische Widdcr (lit., Critical 
Forests, 1760), once, but no longer, of great 
theological importance. These two works contain 
the germs of all that is essentially peculiar and 
characteristic in H.’s thinking. It was during 
a temporary residence at Strasburg that Goethe 
made liis acquaintance. The latter was five years 
younger than II., and, ns yet, nameless in litera- 
ture ; while H., by his Fragments, was kindling 
with new fire the soul of German}'. Goethe almost 
worshipped him ; he tells us (in his Autobio- 
graphy) that the very handwriting of H. exercised 
‘a magical influence’ [cine magischc Geiccilt) over 
him. In 1776, on the recommendation of Goethe, 
he was invited to Weimar by the Grand Duke, 
and appointed court-preaclicr and consistorial coun- 
cillor. Here he resided until his death, which took 
place lStli December 1S03. II.’s writings are very 
numerous, amounting in all to GO vols. (Stuttg. 
1S27 — 1S30). They may be divided into three 
classes : 1. Those relatiug to religion and theology ; 
2. Those relating to literature and art; 3. Those 
relating to philosophy and history. As a theologian, 
his most important work is his Geist dcr Heir. 
Poesie (Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Dess. 17S2; later 
edition, Leip. 1S25 ; translated into English by 
Dr James Marsh, 2 vols. Burlington, 1S33). As 
a philosopher, he has left behind him a fund of 
valuable observations on nature and mankind. His 
philosophical master-piece is his unfinished Ideal 
zur Philosophic dcr Gcschichlc der Menschlicil (Ideai 
towards a Philosophy of the History of Mankind, 
4 vols. Riga, 1784—1791 ; 4th edition, with Ludcn’s 
Introduction, 2 vols. Leip. 1841; translated into 
English by T. Churehhill under the title, Outlines 
of a Philosophy of the History of Man). In this 
work, all the rays of his genius converge. His aim 
is to represent the entire history of the race as a 
series of events pointing to a higher destiny than 
has yet been revealed. His love and reverence 
for humanity are intense, pure, passionate. An 
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ideal humanity, it might almost he said, is his 
divinity, in whose service he labours with restless 
zeal. That enthusiasm, however, which made H. 
so effective as a mover of men’s minds, had its 
fatal compensation in a deficiency of artistic excel- 
lence. His writings have not that fine perfection 
of style and method which null enable them 
to float down the stream of time unmolested. 
Among his other works may be mentioned hi3 
Gedichte Volhslieder, and the Cid, the last of which 
is considered by the Spaniards themselves to be 
truly Spanish in its spirit. See H.’s Lebehbild, 
executed by his son (Erlang. G parts, 1840 — 1847). 

HEREDITAMENT, in English Law, a com- 
prehensive word, including everything that goes to 
the heir-at-law. It is often divided into corporeal 
and incorporeal. Thus, a house or land held in 
freehold is a corporeal hereditament; while tithes, 
advowsons, &c., are incorporeal, being merely rights 
in connection with corporeal things. The word 
includes some things personal as well as real, as 
when a chattel right is carved out of an estate of 
inheritance. 

HERE'DITARINESS. The influence exerted 
by parents on the qualities of their offspring is 
universally admitted, but the relative amount of 
influence which each parent exerts is still to some 
extent an open question. 

The general structure of the body, the height, the 
degree of development of the bones and muscles, the 
tendency to obesity or leanness, &c., seem to depend 
as frequently on one parent as on the other, in the 
case of man ; but in many animals, as the dog, 
horse, &c., the father most frequently determines 
the general form and the size of the body. 

The colour and complexion of the offspring follow 
no definite rule. Sometimes the colours of the two 
parents appear undiluted in the offspring, as in the 
case of a piebald colt, resulting from the union of a 
bay stallion and a white mare, while in other cases 
an intermediate tint appears in the young. In the 
offspring resulting from the union of individuals of 
the dark and white human races, we have this 
intermediate tint developed ; but it is believed 
that the colour of the father usually predominates 
over that of the mother. 

A very curious department of this subject is the 
transmission to the offspring of special marks or 
deformities exhibited by one of the parents or more 
remote ancestors, and not common to the species. 
Narvus (or mother’s marks), moles, harelip, growths 
of hair in unusual places, an unusual number of 
fingers or toes, and special malformations of the 
heart and of other organs, have been frequently 
traced to hereditary influence. It is deserving of 
remark, that these peculiarities have a tendency to 
shew themselves in alternate generations, or even 
at greater intervals. Burdach, Blumenbach, and 
other eminent physiologists, have held the doctrine, 
that parents (whether dogs or men) who have 
suffered accidental or intentional mutilation of 
certain parts (as, for example, the tail, fingers, &c.), 
often produce offspring which inherit these injuries ; 
for instance, the dogs with cropped tails often pro- 
duce pups with cropped tails. If the facts are true 
(which possibly may be doubtful), the results are 
probably due- to an impression on. the mother’s 
mind rather than to an hereditary tendency. The 
immemorial practice of the Chinese in stunting the 
feet of their women, has not produced a natural 
variety with that peculiarity. 

Morell, in his Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 
observes that there are latent powers or tendencies 
which have been inherited, and which often remain 
unknown until brought out by peculiar circum- 


stances. He gives the familiar example of the 
pointer. The habit of pointing at game is originally 
an acquired one ; but so ' strongly does this habit 
become seated in the race, that the very first time 
the young pointer is taken into the field, he will 
stand and mark it, thus developing a purely here- 
ditary instinct. ‘Exactly in the same way,’ he 
adds, 4 we find in man peculiarities of mind, temper, 
thought, habit, volition, &c., appearing and reappear- 
ing in f ami lies and races. Lord Brougham found 
some of his grandfather’s writing exactly resem- 
bling his own [which is very peculiar], though the 
grandfather had died before he was born, and his 
father’s was quite different.’ It is alleged that the 
children of skilled artisans are, as a rule, more apt at 
petty manipulations than the children of ordinary 
labourers, and that hence the population of certain 
towns — Birmingham, for example — has a great 
advantage over that of other towns in point of 
manufacturing industry. 

It is well known that longevity or the reverse, a 
tendency to great fruitfulness or to sterility, pecu- 
liarities in the degree of delicacy in the external 
senses, and a special tendency to certain diseases — 
as gout, pulmonary consumption, cancer, &c. — are 
frequently transmitted in hereditary descent from 
one or other parent to the offspring. The predis- 
position to any special disease may be transmitted 
by either parent ; but where both parents have 
been affected, the offspring are especially liable 
to suffer from it. Deformities and diseases, also, 
engendered by circumstances to which the exposure 
is lifelong, or affecting successive generations, are 
more certainly and conspicuously hereditary. 

Hereditary Tendency to Mental Disease. — As the 
mental constitution in general is eminently propa- 
gable, the hereditary tendency in mental disease is 
more familiar and better demonstrated than in other 
forms of morbid action. One observer attributes 
six-sevenths of the cases of insanity to this cause. 
In France, and among the affluent classes, one case 
in every three; among the peasants, one in every 
ten, is found to occur in families predisposed to 
alienation. In Italy, the proportion is nearly the 
same. When stating that derangement is traced to 
transmitted taint, expression is given to the com- 
plex proposition, that individuals who have inherited 
an unhealthy cerebral organisation, or bodily quali- 
ties, such as anaemia, incompatible with sound 
mental action, fall victims more frequently and 
inevitably to insanity than those physically and 
mentally robust would do. Experience shews that 
as particular forms of physical degeneration, such 
as rickets, consumption, in like manner particular 
species of alienation, are propagated in families ; 
that the suicidal impulse appears in one, while the 
uncontrollable and insatiable desire for stimulants, 
is the heritage of a third. There are certain 
laws by which this proclivity seems to operate. 
Not merely are there more females than males 
actually insane, but there are more hereditarily 
disposed to be insane. In connection with this it 
must be observed that women are more exposed 
by constitution to the exciting causes of insanity 
than males, and that as infants they more readily 
acquire the mental tone of the mother. But, 
moreover, the madness of the mother is more 
frequently transmitted than that of the father. 
French authorities record that of 4G7 cases of 
mental affections, 279 were traceable to the mother : 
an English physician similarly records 76 out of 
133. Where the taint exists on the side of the 
mother, a greater number of children, and a 
greater number of daughters, are born of unsound 
mind. But this disposition to disease of the 
nervous matter is m anif ested in the same family 
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in various forma — in ono member Buffering under 
epilepsy, another under mania, another under eccen- 
tricity or delusions. Even tho last aro exliibited 
in successive generations. Oxford, who fired at tho 
Queen, his father, and grandfather, all believed 
themselves to bo St Paul. — Holland, Medical Moles, 
&c. j Lucas, L'ilMditi Natiirclle. 

HEREDITARY PRIVILEGES AND POS- 
SESSIONS. Tho question of tho admissibility 
of hereditary rights and privileges has been much 
agitated with regard to throo points, especially 
in moro recent times. The first is hereditary 
monarchy. Tho ‘divino’ right of kings is now littlo 
urged, being felt to bo incompatible with modern 
notions of tho political relations of society; and 
tho defenco of tno hereditary transmission of tho 
Bupremo power of tho state is rather rested on tho 
ground of political expediency and necessity. Tho 
animosities and disturbances of public affairs that 
attend tho over-recurring election of a head of tho 
stato aro avoided, it is argued, .by making power 
hereditary in n particular family, and by a deter- 
minate law of succession ; while tho dangers and 
disadvantages which might arise from an authority 
depending upon tho chauco of birth, aro capable of 
being neutralised by institutions which provent tho 
monarch from doing harm, even if thero were not 
every reason to hope that self-interest will lead him 
to uso tho power which is tho birth-right of his 
family, for tho permanent honour and advantage of 
that family, and, therefore, of tho community with 
which it is indissolubly bound up. 

Another and perhaps moro difficult aspect of 
tlio question is with regard to hereditary classes, 
diguities, and offices in tho stato over and abovo 
tho hereditary mouarcli. Ono thing is now univers- 
ally agreed upon, that tho transmission in individual 
families of dignities, rights, and offices, involving 
essential parts of government, such a3 tho supremo 
dispensation of justice, and other attributes of 
sovereignty, is inconsistent with tho very idea of 
a Btate. Tho splitting up of Germany into a maze 
of petty sovereignties arising out of fiefs of tho 
empire become hereditary, is a signal iustanco of 
tho dangers of this principle. A hereditary nobility 
with bucIi rights is uo longer considered defensible. 
It is another question whether, as a political insti- 
tution, a class with certain hereditary privileges 
may not bo advantageous or oven necessary as an 
clement of stability, and as affording a sourco of 
trained statesmanship. Society has a longer life 
than tho individuals that compose it, and should 
have further-stretching views — ‘ looking before and 
after;' and it is chiefly in tho great historical 
families of a nation, that ouch extended views grow 
up nnd aro cherished — families whoso traditions 
form part of tho national history, and which 
naturally identify their futuro with tho national 
prosperity and dignity. Besides their traditions 
and well-developed national instincts, tho individual 
members of auch families enjoy other advantages 
as political and social leaders. Thoir usually good 
education, and their well-secured possessions which, 
in addition to a high sense of honour, raise them 
abovo having recourso to petty shifts and jobs, 
mako them valuable as examples and as adminis- 
trators in a commonwealth which aims at dignity 
and stability. Carried to an extreme length, as 
was tho caso in Franco prior to tho great revolution, 
tho hereditary privileges of tho nobility became a 
sourco of social discontent and disorder; but limited 
as in tho United Kingdom, hereditary privileges 
and dignities aro found to bo no way incompatible 
| with tho utmost social expansion, ami aro in reality 
so popular as to bo admittedly a happy fcaturo in 
tho structuro of society. It is further to bo observed, 
3M 


that as great families with privileges and titles aro 
from timo to time dying out, while others, through 
distinguished public services, aro raised to the 
rank of nobility, that degree of infusion of now 
blood is kept up which gives vigour to the system, 
and at least prevents the British aristocracy from 
degenerating mto an effete or antiquated caste. — As 
regards tho economic view of hereditary right to 
pnvato property, seo J. S. Mill's Political Economy. 

HEREDITARY RIGHT, Btrictly speaking, 
means tho right of succession as an heir-at-la,w. 
Tho foundation of this right i3 nothing but con- 
venience, tho principlo bemg, that if a man docs 
not by will appoint - his own heir, the law will do 
it for him ; and tho law, in doing this, proceeds 
according to certain degrees of relationship. It is 
thereforo a mistako to Bupposo that there is any- 
thing in mere hereditary right which is divine, or 
superior to that which results from the radical 
right of ownership. It is a secondary and substi- 
tutional right, tho principal and primary right 
being that by which the owner of land is entitled 
to aay who shall at his death enjoy that land. 

HEREFORD, a city, parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough, and capital of tho county of the samo 
name, is situated in tho fertilo and highly cultivated 
valley of tho Wye, 13-1 miles west-north-west of 
London. Tho principal building i3 tho cathedral, a 
noblo edifice, which, after having been substantially 
restored, was reopened in 1SG3. St James’s church, 
built in 18C8, is an ornament to tho city. A very 
interesting old map of tho world, said to date from 
tho 13th c., and other geographical works, aro 
deposited in tho chaptcr-houso and library. Besides 
many other public buildings, H. contains numerous 
benevolent and educational institutions, among tho 
latter of which aro sovcral important free schools. 
Among its manufactures, which, howover, aro incon- 
siderable, gloves, hats, and flannel aro tho chief. Of 
its 5 annual fairs, that held in October is perhaps tho 
largest in tho county for cattlo and cheese. H. returns 
l! members to parliament Pop. (1S71) 18,347. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, an inland county in tho 
west of England, is bounded on tho W. by South 
Wales, and on tho E by tho counties of Worcester 
and Gloucester. Area, 531,823 acres. Pop. (1S71) 
125,370. Tho surface of tho county is hilly, with 
occasional valleys opening into wide-spread plains. 
Among tho chief lidl-ranges, aro tho Black Moun- 
tains on tho western, and tho Malvern Hills on 
tho eastern border of tho county. Tho whole of 
I L is in tho basin of tho Sovcni, and tho general 
direction of tho streams is south-east toward that 
river. Tho Wye, with its affluents tho Lugg, tho 
Arrow, and tho Tome, aro tho principal rivers. Tho 
climate of H. varies with the elevation and tho 
exposure, but, as attested by tho general longevity 
of tho inhabitants, is on tho whole exceedingly 
healthy. Tho soil is for tho most part a deep, 
heavy, red loam, which produces good crons of 
grain, chiefly wheat, and is highly favourablo to 
tho growth of trees. Oaks and apple-trees abound, 
orchards aro numerous, and cider is made in great 
quantity. Sheep and cattlo of excellent breeds aro 
extensively reared, and in tho north-west of tho 
county a useful breed of horses is produced. Agri- 
culture i3 tho chief employment of tho inhabitants. 

EL, or at least tho .greater part of it, formed a 
portion of tho territory of tho ancient Silures, and 
was conquered by tho Romans in about 73 A.D. 
During tho so-called Heptarchy, it wa3 included 
in Mercia. From its position on tho Welsh border 
— a portion of tho county being included in tho 
debatablo lnud called tho ‘Marches’ — H was long 
the sceno of frequent contests; 
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HERE'NCIA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Ciudad Real, and about 40 miles north-east of the 
city of that name. It carries on manufactures of 
soap, has a large weekly market and a population of 
6100. 

HE' RES Y (Gr. JZaircsls) primitively means a 
choice or election, and in its application to religious 
belief is used to designate as well the act of 
choosing for one’s self, and maintaining opinions 
contrary to tho authorised teaching of the reli- 
gious community to which one’s obedience is due, 
as the heterodox opinions thus adopted and tho 
party which may hare adopted them. In the 
Acts of the Apostles (sec Acts v. 17 ; xv. 5 ; 
xxiv. 5 ; xxviii. 22), the word seems to be used of 
a sect or party, abstracting from the consideration 
of its character whether good or bad; but in the 
Epistles and in the early Christian writers it is 
almost invariably used in a bad sense, whioh is 
the sense uniformly accepted in all subsequent 
theological literature. The notion of heresy, as 
understood by theological writers, involves two 
ideas: first, the deliberate and voluntary rejection of 
somo doctrine proposed by the supreme authority 
established in any church as necessary to bo 
believed; and secondly, a contumacious persistence 
in such rejection, with the knowledge that the 
belief of the doctrine is required of all the members 
of that particular religious community. Roman 
Catholic writers, regarding the authority of their 
own church as supreme and final, apply the name of 
heresy to any formal denial of a doctrine proposed 
by the Roman Catholic Church as necessary to be 
believed. Protestant writers seldom use the word, 
except in relation to what each sect regards as the 
essentials of Christian faith. Beyond this point, 
indeed, the idea of heresy has no proper place in tho 
dogmatical system of the Protestant sects, especially 
in reference to other communions than their own. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, the supreme autho- 
rity may be either the decree of a general council 
approved by the pope, or a dogmatical decree of the 
pope himself, expressly or tacitly received by the 
bishops of the various churches ; and in general 
the crime of heresy is incurred in any church by 
the rejection of a doctrine which in that church is 
held to constitute an essential and integral portion 
of the Christian faith Apostasy is the complete 
abandonment of the whole Christian doctrine, and 
the renunciation of the Christian profession. If the 
intellectual error be accompanied by full deliber- 
ation, and by full knowledge of tlie motivos of 
belief, the heresy is called ; formal ; should it arise 
from ignorance or imperfect knowledge, it is styled 
material; and the heresy is held to be. imputable, 
or the contrary, according as this ignorance is 
vinoible or invincible. 

Even in tho apostolic times, heresies had arisen 
in the church, and before the council of Nice, the 
catalogue of sects had already swelled to consider- 
able dimensions. Without attempting any enumer- 
ation of these heresies, it may be said in general 
that the sect3 of tho early centuries are all reducible 
to two classes : (1) Those which attempted to 
associate tho Christian doctrines with Judaism ; 
(2) Those which ingrafted Christianity upon the 
Gcntilo religions or the Gentile philosophies. And 
this latter class naturally subdivides itself into (1) 
The sects which were tinged with the errors of the 
oriental philosophy; and (2) Those which drew 
their errors from the Grecian schools. Of all these 
we find traces, more or less distinctly marked, in 
the sects of tho later ages. 

Prom the very date of tho establishment of 
Christianity in the Roman empire, heresy appears 
to have been regarded as a crime cognizable by the 


civil law ; and Constantine enacted several severe 
laws for its repression, which were continued and 
extended by his successors, and were collected 
into a single title, Dc Hcerelicis, in the Justinian 
code. The penalties of heresy ordained by these 
enactments are very severe, extending to corporal 
punishment, and even to death; and they all 
proceed on the distinct assumption that a crime 
against religion is a crime against the state. These 
enactments of the Roman law were embodied in 
the various codes of the European kingdoms ; and 
in considering the history of the middle ages, it 
is necessary to recollect that the principle above 
referred to, as to the social bearing of the crime 
of heresy and of other crimes against religion, per- 
vades the whole system of medieval jurisprudence. 
It is further to be remembered, that the principles 
of many of the medieval sects were anti-social and 
communistical, as well as opposed to the doctrines 
of the church; and that their leaders, in many 
instances, by adopting violent and revolutionary 
means for the propagation of their doctrines, drew 
upon themselves the punishment of anarchy and 
rebellion, as well as of heterodoxy in religion. Still, 
with even these allowances, Catholic historians 
themselves admit that the medieval procedures 
against heresy were in many instances excessive, 
as were, indeed, also the processes and penalties 
of the criminal code. 

In English Law (2 Hen. IV. c. 15), heresy 
consisted in holding opinions contrary to Catholic 
faith and the determination of Holy Church ; and 
by common law the offender was to be tried in tho 
provincial synod by the archbishop and his council ; 
and, after conviction, was to be given up to the 
king to be dealt with at his pleasure, the Icing being 
competent to issue a writ de hccrelico comburendo ; 
but the statute above referred to empowered the 
diocesan to take cognizance of heresy, and on 
conviction, to hand over the criminal directly, and 
without waiting for the king’s writ, to the sheriff- 
major or other competent officer. This statute 
continued practically in force, with certain modi- 
fications, till the 29 Charles II. c. 9, since which 
time heresy is left entirely to the cognizance of 
the ecclesiastical courts ; but, as there is no statute 
defining in what heresy consists, and as, moreover, 
much of tho jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts 
has been withdrawn by the various toleration acts ; 
and, above all, as the effect of various recent 
decisions has been to widen almost indefinitely 
the construction of tne doctrinal formularies of 
the English Church, it may now be said that the 
jurisdiction of these courts in matters of heres}' is 
practically limited to preventing ministers of the 
Established Church 'from preaching in opposition 
to the doctrine and the articles of the establish- 
ment from which they derive their emoluments, 
and that, even in determining what is to be con- 
sidered contrary to the articles, a large toleration 
has been juridically established. See the recent 
trial of Dr Rowland Williams, and the judgment 
given by Dr Lushington in the Court of Arches. 
For the history and literature of heretical sects, 
see the various ecclesiastical historians, as also 
Stockmann’s Lexicon Haercsium (Leip. 1719) ; De 
Cffisari’s Haresiologia (Rome, 175G); Fritz’s Kcl- 
zerlexicon (Wurzburg, 1834) ; Arnold’s Kelzerhistorie 
(Frankfurt, 1699) ; Waleh’s Oeschichte der Ketec- 
reien (Leip. 1762) ; and Hilger’s Darslellung der 
Hatresieen (Bonn, 1837). 

HE'RFORD, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Westphalia, is situated close to the frontier of 
Lippe-Detmold, on the Werre, 17 miles south-west 
of Minden. Yarn-spinning, linen-wearing, and 
carpet manufacturesarecarriedon. Pop. (1871) 10,968. 
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HERIOT, George, founder of a magnificent 
hospital at Edinburgh, the son of a goldsmith in 
that city, a descendant of the Heriots of Trabroun, 
East Lothian, was born in June 1503. Admitted, 
in May 1588, a member oE the Edinburgh Incor- 
poration of Goldsmiths, he was, in 1597, appointed 
goldsmith to Anne of Denmark, consort of James 
VI. of Scotland, and soon after to the king. On 
the accession of the latter, in 1G03, to the Eng- 
lish throne, he went to London, where, as court- 
jeweller and banker, he amassed considerable riches. 
He died February 12, 1G24, without issue, and 
bequeathed the greater part of his wealth to the 
town-council and ministers of Edinburgh, to found 
and endow an hospital in that city for the mainten- 
ance and education of the sons of poor deceased 
or decayed burgesses. The noble structure of 
Heriot’s Hospital, from a design, it is believed, by 
Inigo Jones, was completed, in 1G49, at a cost of 
£30,000 sterling. After the battle of Dunbar, in 
1650, Cromwell made it a military hospital ; but in 
1G5S it was restored to the governors by General 
Monk ; and in 1G59, 30 boys were admitted. ISO 
boys are now maintained and educated in it, GO of 
whom are non-resident. In 17GG the annual revenue 
was £19GG. In 1837 it amounted to £11,235, leav- 
ing, in that year, a surplus of £3099. The yearly 
revenue is now about £20,000. Most of the ground 
ou which the New Town of Edinburgh is built 
belongs to the hospital. The revenues greatly ex- 
ceeding the expenditure, in 1S37 an act of parlia- 
ment was procured for the erection of schools in 
Edinburgh, for the education of poor children free 
of all expense. Of these ‘ Hcriot Schools,’ there are 
IS — viz., 11 juvenile and 7 infant schools— attended 
by upwards of 4400 boys and girls. The children 
who are eligible to these schools are, first, children 
of decayed burgesses and freemen ; and, second, 
children whose parents are in poor circumstances, 
and who reside within the royalty of Edinburgh ; 
but of late admission has also been given to the chil- 
dren of parents residing beyond that limit. There are 
also 9 free evening-schools, attended by 1400 young 
men and women. There is a system of bursaries 
connected with the Hospital, both for the boys who 
are educated in it, and for others who are elected 
according to the discretion of the governors — ‘house 
bursars,' £30 a year ; and ‘out bursars,’ about £20; 
the former established in 1810, the latter in 1825. 

HERIOT, in English Law, is a kind of fine due in 
copyhold estates to the lord of the manor on the 
death of the copyholder, and consists of the best 
beast, jewel, or chattel that belonged to the deceased. 
The lord can enforce this right by action, or seize 
it brevi manu. Such a right is practically unknown 
in freehold estates in England. In Scotland, all 
land is held on much the same forms as copyholds ; 
and much more vexatious things of a similar kind to 
heriots, under the name of reliefs, become due from a 
vassal’s heir to the superior on the vassal's death. 
In both countries, the practice is equally barbarous. 

HE’RISTAL, or HE'RSTAL, a considerable 
village of Belgium, in the province of Liege, extends 
along the left bank of the Maas for about three 
miles, immediately below the city of Liege, of which 
it may almost be considered a suburb. Population 
about 7000, principally workmen, who find employ- 
ment in the coal-mines, the iron and steel works, 
which are here carried on. Some ruins still exist of 
the castle of Heristal, the birthplace of Pepin le 
Gros (father of Charles Martel, and great-grand- 
father of Charlemagne), and from which he had his 
title of Pepin d’Heristal. 

HE'RITABLE and MOVABLE, a Scotch law- 
phrase denoting the distinctions of things which go 


to the heir and to the executors respectively. The 
distinction corresponds to a certain extent to the 
phrase ‘ Heir and Executor ’ (q. v.) in England. 

HERITABLE BOND, in Scotch Law, is a bond 
for a sum of money, and joined with it a conveyance 
of land in security thereof. The usual deed is now 
a bond and disposition in security, corresponding to 
the English mortgage (q. V.). 

HERITABLE JURISDICTIONS, a remark- 
able class of jurisdictions held hereditarily from the 
crown in Scotland, abolished (1748) by 20 Geo. II. c. 
43. These jurisdictions amounted to upwards of a 
hundred in number, and consisted of sheriffships, 
stewartries, constabularies, but principally of regal- 
ities and bailieries, with some offices of distinction. 
One of the more important was the office of Lord 
Justice-general, and the lordship* of Argyle and 
the Isles, both belonging to the family of Argyle. 
In virtue of their hereditary rights, the possessors 
of these jurisdictions exercised an arbitrary power 
over vassals and others within the limits of their 
domain, and could punish them by fines, scourging, 
imprisonment, and even in some cases put them to 
death, without interference of the common law. As 
repugnant to social policy, and more particularly 
with the anew of extinguishing the authority of 
Highland chiefs over their clans, these heritable 
jurisdictions were abolished ; the possessors receiv- 
ing payment for the assumed value of their rights. 
Argyle, alone, received £21,000 as an indemnity, 
and altogether there was paid by government 
£152,037, 12s. 2d. The abolition of these odious 
jurisdictions being followed by the appointment of 
sheriffs on a proper footing, this great legislative act 
marks an important era in the history of Scotland. 

HERITABLE SECURITIES, the name given 
in the law of Scotland to what are called mortgages 
and charges on land in England. These were 
formerly distinguished into wadset, infeftment of 
annual rent, heritable bond, bond and disposition 
in security, and absolute disposition with back-bond, 
and also reserved burdens on land. All heritable 
securities are founded on the theory, that they con- 
stitute a pledge of the land to the creditor until the 
debt is paid, or rather the debt is a burden on the 
land, so that whatever becomes of the land, into 
whatever number of hands it is conveyed and 
transferred, the debt still inheres in it, and must be 
first paid out of the proceeds, unless it is redeemed. 
In Scotland, the principal heritable security is now 
called the bond and disposition in security, which 
consists of an obligation to pay the debt, and a 
disposition pro tempore to the creditor, by way of 
security till the debt is paid. The bond must bo 
registered in the Register of Sasines, to complete the 
title, and it is assignable to a third party. A power 
is always given to the creditor to sell the estate, if 
the principal or interest is not paid, in which case, 
the creditor must account for the surplus after 
paymg himself his debt. 

HE RITOR, in the Law of Scotland, is the owner 
of land in a parish liable to public burdens. The 
heritors, collectively, have vested in them the fee of 
the church and churchyard ; they repair the parish 
church, &c., and before the Education Act (1S72) 
elected the parish schoolmaster. 

HERMiE. See Hermiis. 

HERMANDAD, Tiie (Sp. ‘Brotherhood’), an 
association of the principal cities of Castile and 
Aragon, bound together by a solemn league and 
covenant for the defence of their liberties in seasons 
of trouble. These confederacies were sanctioned 
by the. sovereigns, as agents for suppressing the 
increasing power of the nobles, and for maintaining 
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public security through the land with no cost to 
the government. In Aragon, the first Hennandad 
■was established in the middle of the loth c., and in 
Castile about 30 years later; while iu 1295, 35 cities 
of Castile and Leon formed a joint confederacy, 
and entered into a compact, by which they pledged 
themselves to tahe summary vengeance on every 
noble who had either robbed or injured a member of 
their association, aud refused to make just atone- 
ment for the wrong ; or upon any one who should 
attempt, even by the order of the king, to levy an 
unjust tax. During the long period of anarchy in 
which the Christian rulers of Spain were impotent 
to maintain order in their own dominions, the 
Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, had pre- 
cente'd the only check against the unbounded 
licence of the nobles ; and Isabella of Castile, seeing 
the beneficial effects which an extension of the 
institution was capable of producing, obtained the 
sanction of the Cortes for its thorough re-organisa- 
tion and extension over the whole kingdom in 149G. 
The crimes reserved for its jurisdiction were all 
acts of violence and theft committed on the high- 
roads or in the open country, and the penalties 
attached to each misdemeanour were specified with 
the greatest precision in the codes of laws, which 
were enacted at different times in the yearly 
assemblies of the deputies of the confederate cities. 
An annual contribution was, moreover, assessed 
on every hundred householders or vecinos, for the 
equipment and maintenance of the horsemen and 
quadrilleros or officials of the brotherhood, whose 
duty • it was to arrest offenders, and enforce the 
sentence of the law. Although the Hermandad was 
regarded with much disfavour by the aristocracy, 
it continued for many years to exercise its func- 
tions, until the country was cleared of banditti, 
and the ministers of justice enabled, to discharge 
their duties without hindrance from lawless dis- 
turbers of the peace. In 1498, the objects of the 
Hermandad haring been obtained, and public order 
established on a firm basis, the brotherhood was 
disorganised, and reduced to an ordiuary police, 
such as it .lias existed, with various modifications 
of form, to the present ccntuiy. The laws enacted 
at different times in the juntas or assemblies of tko 
Hermandad were compiled, in 14S5, into a code, 
known as the Quadcrno da las Leyas nuevas dc la 
Hermandad , which was first printed at Burgos 
in 1527.— See Mariana, History of Spain; Pulgar, 
Leyas Calolicos; Prescott, History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

HERMANN, JoriAxx Gottfried Jakob, a 
German pliilologist of great genius and learning, 
was bom at Leipsic, 2Sth November 1772 ; studied 
there and at Jena, and was made, in 179S, extraor- 
dinary professor of pliilosophy. In 1803, ho was 
called to Kiel as ordinary professor of eloquence, 
becoming in addition professor of poetry in 1S09, 
and in this position he remained till his death, 31st 
December 1848. Distinguished by liberal-minded- 
ness and love of truth, by eloquence and extensive 
culture, H. continued till his latest days to attract 
a large circle of students to his class-room, which 
sent forth some of the most celebrated teachers 
in the schools and universities of Germany. Tho 
first department which he began to cultivate on 
original principles was" the science of metre, of 
which ho attempted to develop a philosophical 
theory from tho categories of Kant ; and on this 
subject he wrote, besides his Handbuch d. Mctrik 
(1798), several Latin treatises, among which his 
Fpilome Doctrines Metrical (1818) reached a third 
edition in 1852,' Of wider importance, however, 
was tho now method which ho introduced into tho 
treatment of Greek grammar, which has had its 
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influence on the grammar of Latin, and even of 
modem languages, especially of the German. The 
principles of this method are not only explicitly 
developed in his Dc JlmendendA Rations Grcecce 
Grammatical (1801), but are practically illustrated 
in his numerous editions of the ancient classics. H.’s 
power of dealing with chronological, topographical, 
and personal questions, is shewn in his Opuscula 
(7 vols., Leip. 1S27 — 1830), which also contain 
some poems breathing the spirit of Roman, poetry. 
Consult Jahn’s Gottfried H. eine Gedachtnissrede 
(Leip. 1849). 

HERMANN, or HERMAN, a name that first 
appears in Germany in the Gth c. after Christ, but 
is now become common. It has been erroneously 
transferred to that prince or chief of the Ckerusci, 
called by Roman writers Arminius, and by the 
Greeks Armenios. This personage was tho son of 
Sigimer, and was born 16 B.c. The period in which 
the youth of II. was cast was fraught with tho 
greatest peril to Germany. To secure the frontiers 
of the empire against tho attacks of the Germanic 
tribes, the Romans had been forced to advance 
into the more turbulent districts, and to build a 
series of forts to overawe tho inhabitants. In 
this manner, not only had most of the Celtic 
tribes from the Alps to the Danube been subdued, 
but in the years from 9 B.c. to 4 a.d., Drnsus 
and Tiberius bad penetrated into the north-west 
of Germany as far as tho Elbe, laid out a number 
of military roads, erected fortresses in tho country, 
and reduced the different tribes to such dependence 
upon Rome, as virtually amounted to complete 
subjugation. With so much prudence and caution 
had Tiberius proceeded, that the Germans con- 
tinued to all appearance on the best terms with 
tho Romans, gradually adopted Roman habits, and 
frequently and readily took service in tho Roman 
armies. Thus H. and his brother Flavins had 
enrolled themselves under the Roman standards, 
and ns leaders of Cherascan auxiliaries, had not 
only obtained Roman citizenship and the rank of 
knighthood in the country of the Danube, but 
had likewise acquired a knowledge of the Latin 
language, and a deep insight into the arts of war 
and policy ns practised by the Romans. Enriched 
with these experiences, when II. after the expir- 
ation of some years, returned home, ho found the 
state of affairs considerably changed for the worse, 
through tho unskilful despotism of the. Roman 
viceroy, Quintilius Varus. H. now conceived the 
plan of delivering his country from its oppressors. 
All tho tribes and leaders as far ns tho Elbe wero 
secretly summoned ; Varus was lulled into security, 
and induced to despatch portions of his army to 
different points, and with the remaining portion, 
which was just on the point of leaving the country 
of the Chcrusci for the Rhine, to quit the highway. 
He was thus lured into the impassable districts of 
tho Tcntoburq Forest (either in the upper valley of 
the Lippc, or the adjoining Prussian territory) ; an 
engagement took place, which lasted for three days. 
Tho result was the annihilation of the whole Roman 
army (9 A. D.). When intelligence of this defeat 
reached Rome, it excited the greatest consternation 
and anxiety. The Germans, however, who had only 
their own liberation in view, prosecuted their vic- 
tory no further; anti for a few years both parties, so 
to speak, hung fire. AYken Germanicus (q. v.), how- 
ever (14 a.d.), assumed tho command on the Lower 
Rhine, he resolved to crush the barbarians. In 
two successive campaigns, 14 A.D. and 10 a.d., he 
reduced H. to great straits ; but he being recalled 
to Rome by the Emperor Tiberius, 17 a.d., the results 
of his victorious activity were lost. From this 
time no Roman 'army ever ventured to penetrate 
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from the Rhine into the interior of Germany, and 
this circumstance, which decided the future fate 
of Germany, must be ascribed chiefly to Hermann. 
Nevertheless, no sooner was the foreign enemy 
expelled, than the internal feuds broke out with 
more violence than ever. In the course of these, H. 
was slain by his own relatives, in the 37th year of 
his age and twelfth of his leadership. Tacitus says 
of him : ‘ He was, without doubt, the deliverer of 
Germany ; and unlike other kings and generals, he 
attacked the Roman people, not at the commence- 
ment, but in the fulness of their power ; in battles, 
he was not always successful, but he was invincible 
in war. He still lives in the songs of the barbarians, 
though unknown to the annals of the Greeks, who 
admire .only what belongs to themselves ; by the 
Romans, he is not estimated according to his merits, 
because in our a dmir ation for the past, we neglect 
the present.’ — Compare 'VVietersheim, Der Feldzug 
des Germanicus an der I Veser 16 n. Chr. (Leip. 1850); 
Massmann, Arminius, Cheruscorum Dux ac Decus, 
Liberator Germanics (Lungo, 1839). 

A colossal statue of H., placed on a hill near the 
town of Detmold, was publicly unveiled on August 
16, 1875. The work, which is intended to be a 
national monument, is by the sculptor Bandel, who 
devoted to its completion a large portion of his life. 

HE'EMANUSTADT (Lat. Cibinium, Hung. 
Hagy-Szeben), an important town of Austria, capital 
of the crown-land of Transylvania, is beautifully 
situated on the Cibin, or Zibin, an affluent of the 
Aluta, about 70 m. W.N.W. of Cronstadt. H. is the 
seat of the Austrian governor of Transylvania, and of 
a Greek non -united bishop, and is the headquarters 
of the 12th corps of the imperial army. Tanning, 
wax-bleaching, and the mailing of cloth, combs, 
paper, and gunpowder, chiefly employ the (1869) 
18,998 inhabitants, half of whom arc Protestants. 

H., originally a village, is called, on the ancient 
seal of the town, Villa Hermanni. The Hermann 
from whom the town has its name was a citizen of 
Niirnberg, and is said to have led hither a colony 
in the 12th century. 

HERMAPHRODITE, in Botany, the term 
employed to designate those flowers which contain 
both the male and female organs of reproduction 
(stamens and pistils), and are therefore by them- 
selves capable of producing perfect seed. Flowers 
containing only male or female organs are called 
•unisexual or Diclinous (q.v.), and when produced on 
the same plant, Monoecious (q. v.) ; when on different 
plants. Dioecious (q.v.). Hermaphrodite flowers are 
also called monoclinous (Gr. monos, one, and htinc, 
a couch) and perfect flowers. 

HERMAPHRODITISM is the term employed 
by naturalists to designate the state or condition of 
those organisms, whether animal or vegetable, in 
which the sexual characteristics of the male and 
female are united in the same individual. The 
name is derived from the fable of the union into 
one of the bodies of Hennapliroditus, son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, and the nymph Salmacis. See 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, hb. iv. v. 347. 

There are two kinds of hermaphroditism, the 
true and the spurious ; in the former, there is an 
actual co-existence, in the same individual, of male 
and female reproductive organs ; while in the latter, 
there is only an appearance, from arrest or excess 
of development, of a union of the distinctive organs 
of both sexes. True hermaphroditism is the normal 
type of sexual structure in most plants. See 
Hermaphrodite, in Botany. It likewise occurs 
normally in many of the lower invertebrate, and as 
a monstrosity in the higher invertebrate, and even 
occasionally in certain vertebrate, 
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The recent investigations of Balbiani shew that 
certain Infusoria (as, for instance, the common green 
Parammcium), at all events occasionally present the 
phenomena of hermaphroditism. In some of the 
polyps (as, for example, the Hydra and some of the 
Actiniie), the sexes are united in the same indivi- 
dual; the same is the case with some of the Acaleplim 
(namely, the Ctenophora), with certain orders of 
Helminthes or parasitic worms (the Cestodes and 
Trematodes), with certain Amnelides (the Hirudinei 
and Lumbricini, of which the leech and the earth- 
worm are typical examples), with many acephalous 
molluscs, with the Pteropods and with most of the 
Gasteropods ; while in the highest order of molluscs, 
the Cephalopoda, the sexes are always distinct. 
Among the crustaceans, the Cirrhipeds are for the 
most part hermaphrodites; but in the other and 
higher orders, if hermaphroditism exists, it is only 
as an abnormal occurrence, and gives rise to a 
monstrosity. (For example, the common lobster has 
been observed with male organs on one side of its 
body, and female organs on the other.) True hut 
not normal hermaphroditism is also occasionally met 
with in insects. In fourteen cases given by Oehsen- 
heimer, the right side was male, and the left female; 
and in nine cases it was the reverse. Professor 
Owen remarks that in insects hermaphrodites are 
occasionally found, where the characters of one sex, 
instead of extending over oue-half, are limited to 
particular parts of the body which agree in the 
main with the other sex. Thus, in an individual of 
Gaslrophaga gruercus, the body, the antennre, and 
the left wings were those of the female, while the 
right wings were those of the male. 

True (but of course abnormal) hermaphroditism 
is far rarer amongst the vertebrata than in insects 
or crustaceans. Various instances, however, are on 
record of fishes presenting a lateral hermaphroditic 
structure, or a roe on one side and a milt on the 
other; and references to various cases that have been 
reported may be found in Sir James Y. Simpson’s 
learned and elaborate article, ‘ Hermaphroditism,’ in 
The Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology. The 
same article may be referred to for cases of similar 
hermaphroditism in birds and mammals, including 
the human subject, namely, cases in which there 
were female structures on one side, and male struc- 
tures (more or less perfect) on the other. 

Returning from these cases of abnormal true 
hermaphroditism to those of normal true hermaphro- 
ditism, the question naturally suggests itself — Can 
these true animal hermaphrodites, possessing male 
and female organs, fertilise themselves? As far as is 
known, none of the terrestrial hermaphrodites, such 
as land-molluscs (the common snail, for example) 
and earth-worms, are self-impregnating. They all 
pair, and in this respect ofier a strong contrast 
with hermaphrodite plants. But of aquatic animals, 
there are many self-fertilising hermaphrodites. For 
further details on the subject of hermaphroditism 
generally, the reader is referred to Steenstrup’s 
untersuchungen iiber das Vorhommen des Herma- 
phroditismus in dcr Halur (1846). 

Spurious hermaphroditism is a subject of too 
purely a professional character to be noticed at all 
fully in these pages. Those who take an interest 
in this subject may be referred for further infor- 
mation to Sir James Y. Simpson’s article, and to a 
case recorded a number of years ago in The Lancet 
by Dr Girdwood. 

HE'RBIAS, the name of one of those who were 
members of the Roman Church at the time at which 
St Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, and, as 
may be inferred from the apostle’s addressing a 
special greeting to him, a person of some eminenco 
among his fellow-Christians. He was, though 
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resident at Rome, most 'probably, judging from liis 
name, of Greek origin. H., however, has obtained 
even more consideration from the circumstance of 
his being the reputed author of the well-known 
early treatise, called The Shepherd, which is com- 
monly classed among the ■writings of the apostolio 
Fathers. It is ascribed to the H. of St Paul, 
more or less positively, by Origen, Eusebius, and 
St Jerome. But there is a second H., who lived 
about the middle of the 2d c., a brother of Pius L, 
Bishop of Borne, to whom the work is attributed 
by other writers, and it would seem with greater 
intrinsic probability. The work contains many 
allusions which appear to be directed specially 
against the Montanistic errors — a fact quite irre- 
concilable with the supposition of its having been 
written in the apostolic age. The Shepherd, which- 
ever H. may have been its author, seems to have 
been originally written in Greek. However, until 
recently, it was known only by a Latin version, with 
the exception of some Greek fragments collected 
from the quotations of the work by the Greek 
Fathers. But in the year 1S5G, a Greek text, said 
to have been found at Mount Athos, by the since 
too notorious M. Simonides, was published at Leipsic, 
tho genuineness of which is more than doubtful ; 
and an Ethiopic version was printed in 18G0, by 
M. Antoine d’Abbadie, the well-known 'Abyssinian 
traveller and scholar. The Shepherd is a mystical 
work, divided into three parts — the first containing 
four ‘Visions ; ’ the second, twelve ‘Precepts;’ and 
the third, ten ‘ Similitudes.’ It has been described 
as tho Pilgrim's Progress of tho early church ; and 
although it contains but little of positive dogmatic 
teaching, is a most interesting monument of the 
Christian life of that period. 

HEBMENEU'TICS (Gr. JHermeneutes, an inter- 
preter), the science of interpretation, especially as 
applied to the Holy Scriptures. It fonns a branch 
of the same general study with Exegesis (q. v.), and 
indeed is often confounded with that science ; but 
the distinction between tho two branches is very 
marked, and' is perhaps sufficiently indicated by the 
etymology of the names themselves. To hermen- 
eutics properly belongs the ‘interpretation’ of the 
text — that is, the discovery of its true meaning ; the 
province of exegesis is the ‘ exposition ’ of the mean- 
ing so discovered, and the practical office of making 
it intelligible to others in its various bearings, scien- 
tific, literal, doctrinal, and moral. Hence, although, 
as "mil be seen by reference to the article Exegesis, 
the laws of interpretation have many things in 
common with those of exposition, it may be laid 
down that to the especial province of hermeneutics 
belongs all that regards the text and interpretation 
of the Holy Scripture; the signification of words, the 
force and significance of idioms, the modification of 
the sense by the context, and the other details of 
philological and grammatical inquiry; the consider- 
ation of tho character of tho writer or the persons 
whom he addressed ; of the circumstances in which 
he wrote, and the object to which his work was 
directed ; tho comparison of parallel passages ; and 
other similar considerations. All these inquiries, 
although seemingly purely literary, are modified 
by the views entertained as to the text of Holy 
Scripture, and especially on the question of its 
inspiration, and tho nature and degree of such 
inspiration. 

So far, there is but little difference between 
Roman Catholic hermeneutists and tho more strict 
school of Protestant critics. It is at this point 
that the fundamental distinction between Catholics 
on the ono side, and Protestants of every shade 
on the other, may be said to begin. With the 
latter, the sense of the Scripture once truly ascer- 


tained from the Scripture itself interpreted by the 
rules explained above, is regarded as final, and 
is accepted by the interpreter as the revelation 
intended by God. With the former, the individual 
judgment which is formed upon these rules, and 
which, as to the actual meaning of the particular 
passage, may possibly coincide with that of the 
Protestant, is still controlled, and, it may be, over- 
ruled by the authoritative interpretation of the 
church, ns conveyed in the decrees of councils, or 
the dogmatical definitions of pontiffs accepted by 
the universal church. From this circumstance, it 
is often inferred that in the Roman Catholic Church 
the science of hermeneutics is a nullity, and that no 
freedom of interpretation is practically^ permitted. 
The Roman Catholic critic, however, maintains that 
he exercises, and is free to exercise, on the text of 
Scripture the same liberty of interpretation which 
the Protestant may claim ; and that it is quite 
possible that he may arrive at precisely the same 
conclusions with the Protestant as to the meaning 
of the scriptural text considered in itself alone. But 
he differs from the Protestant in believing that 
the Scripture does not contain the whole of God’s 
revelation, and, therefore, that, as ono passage of 
Scripture is modified by another, so the scriptural 
revelation itself may be modified by other revela- 
tions of God conveyed to us through other mediums ; 
as, for example, that of tradition. See Tradition. 
As regards the literature of Hermeneutics, most of 
the writers named in the article Exegesis have 
dealt with both branches of the science. They are 
for the most part Protestant. The most remark- 
able modem Catholic hermeneutical writers are, 
Hermann Goldhagen (Mainz, 17Q5) ; SeemUller’s 
Hermeneulica Sacra (1779) ; Mayris Inslilulio Juaup. 
Sacri (1789) ; Jahn’s Enchiridion Herman. (Vienna, 

1812) ; Arigler’s Hermeneulica Oencralis (Vienna, 

1813) ; Unterkircher’s Hermeneulica Biblica (1831); 
Ranolder, Herm. Eibl. Principia Pationalia (Fiinf 
Kirchen, 1838) ; Schnittler, Grundlinien der Her- 
mcnculik (1844) ; Glairc’s Hermeneulica Sacra (1840). 

HERMES, George. See Supr., Vol. X. 

HE'RMES, the name of a divinity more familiarly 
known as Mercury, the god of speech, eloquence, 
the sciences, traffic, theft, and herds. Under his 
name are comprised several mythological person- 
ages, who personified tho external expression of 
thought, whether human or divine. The principal 
of these ore Teti, Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, tho 
Egyptian H., the Greek god properly so called, 
the Phoenician Taaut, the Carthaginian Sumcs, 
the Etruscan Turms, the Chaldcean Duvanai, and 
the Latin Mercurins. Tho oldest of these was 
undoubtedly the Egyptian, whose worship appears 
as early as the 11th dynasty. Thoth was generally 
represented with the head of an ibis (heb), which 
was his living emblem, and expressed his name 
in hieroglyphs. These, according to the legends, 
he had invented and revealed to the monarch 
Ihamus. Many religious books were believed to 
have been written by him , and all literary composi- 
tions were dedicated to him. He was scribe or 
clerk of the gods, and in the future state justified 
the good against their accusers, as he formerly had 
Osins in the trial of -that god and Typhon, In 
the contest between Osiris and Typhon, when Horus 
had tom off the diadeln of his mother Isis, Thoth 
is reported to have replaced it with the head of 
a cow. Locally, he was lord of Scsenu, Hermo- 
polis, the modem Eshmunin, but his worship was 
universal. He was a self-created, self-existent god, 
although some legends of later date make him the 
son of Chnumis, or of the Nile. In his celestial 
character he was identified with the moon, Aah, 
and was supposed to preside over that luminary, 
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and tlie souls which made it their habitation. 
He inscribed also the names of monarchs on tho 
asht or Persea, the tree of life of the Egyptian 
paradise. 

In the Phoenician mythology, Taaut or H. seems 
derived from the Egyptian, and. he was the son of 
Misor or Egypt, inventor of writing and the sciences ; 
while another form of his name, Sumes, is that of 
the Punic H. of Carthage. It is, however, clear 
that the name Taaut is derived from the Egyptian 
Tet, ‘word’ or ‘speech.’ The tradition of H. has 
passed to the Arabs, who recognise two Hermes, 
one who lived 1000 years after Adam, called by 
the Chaldees Ouriai or Duvanai, the great master; 
another, surnamed Thani, doctor of the world, and 
liberator of men from error, a prophet and phil- 
osopher ; and Trismegist, the thrice-great, who lived 
at Calovaz, in Chaldoea. 

But the most important of all was the Greek 
Hermes. The various traditions which make him 
the son of the Egyptian Nilus, whose name was 
never pronounced, or the sacred Thoth, are clearly 
Egyptian ; that which derives his origin from 
Ouranos, and Hemera, is probably the Phoenician 
myth. But the principal H. in whom rile actions 
of the others centered, was the son of Zeus and 
Maia, born on Mount Cyllene, in Arcadia, and 
originally a Pelasgian divinity who presided over 
cattle and commerce. His birth is placed sub- 
sequent to that of Apollo. Four hours after, 
according to the hymn, he left his cradle, and 
having found a tortoise, invented the clichjs, or 
lyre, using its shell as a sounding-hoard, and 
making the strings out of the entrails of a sheep. 
At nightfall he stole fifty of the sacred herd of 
Apollo from Pieria, drove them to the banks of the 
Alpheius, slaughtered and dressed two of them. 
To escape detection, he had bound his feet with 
branches of the myrtle and tamarisk. Apollo, 
missing his cattle, dragged H. before Zeus, at 
Olympus, who condemned him to restore them ; 
but Apollo, enchanted by the sound of the newly 
invented lyre, offered H. his cattle in exchange, 
gave him his whip or goad, taught him how to 
tend cattle, and presented him with the caducous. 
In the Iliad and Odyssey are no traces of his 
thievish propensities, which were introduced by the 
later poets. In the Gigantomachia he liberated 
Zeus from Typhon, and restored him his limbs. 
H. was messenger, herald, and ambassador of the 
gods ; he bound Prometheus to Caucasus ; killed 
Argus with the hundred eyes ; liberated the wan- 
dering Io, &c. In the events of the Trojan war, ho 
conducted the goddesses to the fatal judgment of 
Paris, brought Priam to Achilles, and was patron 
of Ulysses, to whom he gave the herb molys, to 
liberate him from Circe. Many lieroical and other 
personages were descended from him. As god of the 
sciences, he invented the alphabet from the flight 
of cranes, astronomy, and numbers, weights and 
measures, music, the lyre, and syrinx, gymnastics, 
tactics, and the cultivation of the olive. Many 
festivals were celebrated to him in Northern Greece 
and the islands, as at Phenea, Cyllene, and Athens ; 
and some of these Hermtea resembled the Satur- 
nalia, slaves being served on these occasions by 
their masters. His worship, in fact, extended all 
over the Peloponnesus, the islands of the ZEgean, 
Asia Minor, and even Hesperia or Magna Grcecia. 
Amongst animals, the tortoise, pig, lamb, and goat, 
and the young of beasts, were sacred to him; the 
ibis and the gull ( larus ) amongst birds ; and the 
palm-tree, black-thorn, cinque-foil, and purslane 
amongst plants. H. had a local worship in Samo- 
tlirace, where he appeared as one of the Cabiri, 
under the name of Casmilos, the son of Hephaistos 
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or Vulcan, and Cabira. In the Eleusinian mysteries, 
he was represented by the hieroceiyx. 

The idea of H. seems to have been developed 
from two origins — the ancient Pelasgic or Arca- 
dian god of shepherds, subsequently considered 
the patron of barter, of commerce, without any 
trace of intellectual qualities; and the Phoenician 
or Egyptian H., introduced by commerce into 
Greece, with all the attributes attributed by the 
Orientals to their deity. In art, a similar develop- 
ment is seen from the old squared trunks or pillars, 
called Hermre and Hermidia, retained till a later 
period, but by degrees ornamented with a bearded 
head, to which sometimes are added phallic sym- 
bols, the destruction of which at Athens before 
the sailing of the Sicilian expedition led to a fearful 
tumult, and the fall of Alcibiades (q. v.). In later, 
but still archaic art, he is represented bearded, 
wearing the broad-brimmed petasus, and holding 
the twisted caduceus. At the time of Phidias, 
he was represented unbearded, with curly hair, a 
crafty and charming expression, and the form of an 
athlete. Instead of the petasus, wings are sometimes 
arranged in his hair; his boots are winged, and his 
caduceus has two snakes attached to it. His form 
is naked, but often has a chlamys, or cloak, doubled 
upon his shoulder, and his hand holds a purse of 
money; while the cock, referring to his invention 
of the gymnasium, or the hours of business; the 
tortoise, allusive of his discovery of the lyre; the 
palm-tree, emblem of his invention of letters; the 
goat, referring to his chai-ge of herds, and paternity 
of Pan ; and even the dog, allying him with Anubis, 
are placed at his side. The most remarkable type 
of the god was ns carrying a ram upon his shoulders 
(criophoros). The caduceus was gilded at the top, 
painted blue in the middle, and black at tho 
handle. 

The Etruscans seem to have derived his worship 
directly from the Greeks, and represent him with 
the same attributes and type, but with the Etruscan 
name Turn's, as the Camillus of the gods. His 
worship passed into Rome, under the name of Mer- 
curius, or Mercury, by which he is more fa mili arly 
known, supposed to be derived from mei-cari, to 
traffic. There was something mystic in his cult, 
for the fecialcs did not know his nature, and he 
originally had the laurel instead of the caduceus, 
and the name of his mother Maia had been given 
to the month Maius, or May, on the 15th day of 
which his festival was held. As early as 259 
A. U.C., he had a temple near the Circus Maximus, 
and his statue in that locality held a purse. At 
the Porta Capena, there was a well sacred to him, 
and the merchants sprinkled themselves and their 
goods with the holy-water, obtained by dipping a 
laurel branch into the well. Tradition made him 
the father of Evander by the nymph Carmenta, and 
of Larea by the goddess Lara; but the Romans 
adopted into their religious system the Greek 
traditions, although, at a later time, under the 
empire, the influx of foreign religions made them 
confound him with the Egyptian Anubis, and even 
represent him with a dog's or jackal’s head, and 
depict him of a golden or black colour. His worship 
had even penetrated to Gaul, where he was adored 
under the name of Teutames. — Gruber, Althlass. 
WOrterhuch Voce; Gerhard, Griechisch. Mylhol. 
(8vo Berl. 1854, i. 2C0) ; Hartung, Eel. d. EBmcr 
(8vo Frib. 1843); Birch, Gall. Antiq., pp. 2G, 27; 
Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, p. 5C0. 

HERME'TIC BOOKS. Amongst the Egyptians, 
all books or literary compositions appear to have 
been dedicated to Thoth, and notices of this nature 
are appended to several papyri. The earlier religious 
books, such as the Ritual, were supposed to nave 
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been ■written by tbe fingers or under tbe dictation 
of the cod Tkoth himself, and several chapters of 
this ana other works are stated to have been found 
on monuments written by the god. Hence the word 
hermetic, taken in "its most extended sense, meant 
inspired, as Thoth was the scribe of the gods. 
Various traditions prevailed as to the number and 
nature of these books. Clement of Alexandria 
mentions 42 hermetic books, which contained the 
sum of all knowledge, whether human or divine; 
while others, as Iamblichus, raise their number to 
20,000 ; and Manctho gives the astronomical cipher 
of 30,525. The series of books mentioned by the 
great authors, were : 1. Sacred hymns of Osiris; 
2. On the Life of a King; 3 — 0. Astrological precepts 
and observations ; 7 — 17. Cosmography, geography, 
and chorography of Egypt and the Nile ; 18 — 27. 
Laws, and discipline of priests ; 28 — 33. Medicine. 
Portions of these books have been undoubtedly found 
in the hieratic papyri. Under the name of hermetic 
books, several writings, principally in Greek, have 
been handed down, which pretend to be translated 
from the Egyptian, and similar books may have 
existed in the 2d century. But these books contain 
notions of the Neo-Platonic school of Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, and appear to be intended as philo- 
sophical works giving an explanation of the genesis 
of the Cosmos, the nature of God and man, in anta- 
gonism to the books of the Old and New Testament, 
from sources partly Egyptian, partly Persian and 
Rabbinical, and other traditions of the Alexandrian 
school. The name of hermetic writings was parti- 
cularly affected by the alchemists and astrologers 
of the middle ages, as the Tractatus Vere Aureus, 
by Dominicus Gnostus, in 1G10 ; the Tabula 
Smaragdina, or ‘Emerald Table of Alchemy,’ in 
1541 ; and various others. The principal tenets 
of the hermetic books are, that the Creator made 
the Cosmos by his word out of fluid ; that the 
soul is a union of light and life, and proceeded 
from the cosmic soul ; that death and life are 
only changes, and that nothing is destructible ; 
that the soul transmigrates ; that passion or suffer- 
ing is the result of motion. — Baumgarten-Cruzius, 
da Librorum Hermeticorum Indole (Jena, 1S27) ; 
Hermes Trismegislus, a Scheible (12mo, Stuttg. 
1855) ; Hermes Trismegislus ( Poemander ) a Parthey 
(8vo, Berol. 1854). 

HERMIT (Gr. eremites, Lat. eremila, an inha- 
bitant of the desert), one of the names given in 
the early ages, and still more in the later church, 
to a class of solitary ascetics, who, with a view 
to more complete freedom from the cares, temp- 
tations, and business of the world, withdrew from 
the ordinary intercourse of life, and took up their 
abode in natural caverns or rudely formed huts 
in deserts, forests, mountains, and other solitary 
places. In the first centuries, the names of Eremite 
and Anchorite (q. v.) were indiscriminately applied 
to these solitaries ; but ■ the word eremila having 
been adopted into Latin, it is more commonly 
used in the modern languages which are derived 
from the Latin; and the Germans use the name 
Einsiedler, which is of the same signification. The 
hermits of the middle ages, like the primitive 
anchorites, often lived in complete solitude ; but a 
much more common, ,and, in its influence on the 
church, more important form of the institute, was 
that of a community of hermits, each possessing 
his separate hermitage, but all meeting at stated 
times for mas3, prayer, religious instruction, and 
other common and public exercises. The various 
hermits of this class are regarded as constituting 
religious orders, and although never attaining to the 
popularity which distinguished the Franciscans, the 
Capuchins, the Dominicans, and other active orders, 


they form, nevertheless, a numerous and not unin- 
fluential element in the spiritual life of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is beyond the scope of this work 
to enumerate all the eremitical orders. The most 
remarkable are — the Hermits of St Augustine, who 
trace their origin to the holy father of that name, 
but are subdivided into several varieties, which had' 
their rise in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries; the 
Camaldolese, founded by St Romuald in 1012 ; the 
Celestines, a branch of the Franciscans, established 
by Peter Murrone, afterwards Pope Celestine V. ; 
the Hieronymites (q. v.), established first in Castile 
in the 14th c., and. thence introduced into other 
parts of Spain and into Italy by Lope d’Olmeda in 
1424 ; and the Paulites, so called from St Paul, the 
first hermit, but an institute of the 13th c., which 
had its origin in Hungary, and attained to a wider 
extension and a greater popularity than perhaps 
any other among the eremitical orders. — See Helyot, 
Hisloire des Ordres Religieux ; also Wetser, Kirclien- 
Lexicon, art. Einsiedler. 

HERMIT CRAB, the common appellation of a 
large family ( Paguridcc ) of crustaceans, of the order 
Decapoda, and sub-order Anomoura (see Cp.au), 
having the abdominal or tail segments much more 
largely developed than in true crabs, but undefended 
by hard plates, and not forming an organ for swim- 
ming, as in lobsters, prawns, and other Macroura. 
The soft and tender tail requires a protective 
covering, which the instinct of the hermit crabs 
leads them to find in some turbinated univalve 
shell of suitable size. The most common British 
species ( Pagurus Bernhardus) is an interesting 



a, animal out of the shell ; b, in shell ; c, a jaw-foot. 

object to every visitor of the sea-shore, and may 
be found in abundance wherever little pools are 
left by the tide on a rocky or shelving coast. 
Shells of whelks, periwinkles, &c., may be seen 
moving about in the pools in a manner very 
different from that in which they were carried 
by their original molluscous owners, having now 
become the property and habitations of hermit 
crabs, by which, perhaps, the molluscs were eaten. 
On the slightest alarm, the H. C. retires into the 
shell, guarding tne aperture of it with one claw, 
which is much larger than the other, the hard, 
points of the feet also projecting a little. The 
whole structure of the animal is adapted to such 
a habitation. The part which in the lobster 
becomes a finlike expansion at the end of tbe 
tail, becomes in the H. C. an appendage for 
firmly holding by the shell ; and so firmly does the 
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H. C. hold, that it may be pulled in pieces, but 
cannot be pulled out. Some species have suckers 
to render the hold more perfect. Increase of size, 
however, renders it necessary for hermit crabs to 
relinquish their old shells and seek new ones. 
Hermit crabs are very interesting inmates of the 
aquarium, but their locomotive habits and their 
voracity make them unsuitable for an aquarium 
otherwise very finely stocked. They feed on 
molluscs, and 'on all the animal garbage of the 
sea-shore. — Some of tho hermit crabs of warmer 
climates are much larger than the British species ; 
some of them (genus Cosnobita ) inhabit land-shells, 
and somo are found even at a distance from the sea. 

HE'RMITAGE, the cell or hut of a single hermit, 
and sometimes 'the aggregate of the cells occupied 
by the members of a smgle community. Many 
of these, from the reputation of their inmates, or 
as being the scenes of certain popular miraculous 
legends, attained great celebrity, and became the 
nuclei of important ecclesiastical establishments, 
and, in some instances, large and populous cities. 

HERMODA'CTYL (Gr. Hermes, Mercury, and 
daclylos, a finger) is the name of a medicine 
that had a high repute among the later Greek 
and the Arabian physicians, as a remedy for 
gout and rheumatism. It is mentioned by Alex- 
ander of Tralles, who flourished 5G0 A. D. ; Paulus 
iEgineta, who lived a century later; Avicenna, 
Serapion, &c. By some of tho old writers, it was 
termed anima articulorum, or the soul of the joints. 
Corns, probably of several species of colcliicum, 
are still sold in Greece and in the East under the 
name of hermodactyls. While Sir H. Halford and 
others have advocated the view that hermodactyls 
arc tho corms of Golchicum autumnale, different 
botanists and pharmacologists have referred them 
to O. illyricum, G. variegatum, G. bulbocodiodes, 
&c. No modem experiments have been made to 
determine the activity of liennodactyl, and the 
subject is one rather of historical than of practical 
interest. 

HERNIA, in its widest sense, signifies a protru- 
sion, through an abnormal or accidental opening, of 
any organ from its natural cavity. Although hernia 
may occur in many parts of the body, the word, 
used by itself, is restricted to signify protrusion 
of the abdominal viscera. 

The way in which hernia may arise will be readily 
understood, if wo bear in mind that tho abdominal 
viscera arc subject to violent pressure from tho 
diaphragm and other surrounding muscles. This 
pressure forces them outwards and downwards 
against the walls of tho belly; and if at any point 
these walls are not sufficiently strong to resist this 
pressure, some portion of the viscera is driven through 
them, and a hernial tumour is formed. Certain 
parts of the abdominal walls, especially the inguinal 
and crural rings, and tho umbilicus, being weaker 
than others, hernia most frequently occurs at these 
points. In somo instances hernia is congenital, as 
from abnormal deficiency of the walls ; in other 
cases, it may arise at any period of life as a result 
of violent bodily exertion. Sex, age, and occupation 
seem to have a marked influence iu predisposing 
to hernia. Men are far more liable (in about 
the proportion of four to one) to this disease than 
women; though they are less so to those forms 
of tho affection known as femoral and umbilical 
hernia. According to Malgaigne, in Franco, one 
man in thirteen, and one woman in fifty-two, are 
the subjects of hernia. In respect of age, he found 
that the liability is least about the age of thirteen 
(1 in 77), after which it progressively increases until 
tho close of life, rising at 70 — 75 to 1 in 3. 


A hernia is almost always composed of a sue and 
its contents. The sac is a portion of the Peritoneum 
(q. v.) corresponding to the aperture at which the 
hernia protrudes. It is pushed forward by the pro- 
truding viscera, and forms a pouch. The contents 
vary greatly, but generally consist of a portion of 
the small intestine (particularly of the ileum), 
for min g the variety of hernia known as enterocelc. 
Omentum is often found in hernial sacs, together 
with intestine. Besides the viscera, the sac always 
contains a certain quantity of fluid secreted by its 
interior. Hernia is divisible (1) into reducible, or 
returnable into the abdomen, irreducible, and 
strangulated; and (2) according to its situation, into 
inguinal, crural, &c. 

_ The treatment of reducible hernia may be pallia- 
tive or radical. The palliative treatment consists iu 
the application of a Truss (q. v.) to retain the protru- 
sion within the cavity of the abdomen. Each par- 
ticular kind of hernia (femoral, crural, &c.) requires 
its special form of truss ; and before applying it, tho 
hernia must be reduced by placing the patient on 
his back, relaxing the muscles by bending the thigh 
upon the abdomen, and pressing the tumour back in 
the proper direction. The truss should then be put 
on, and should be worn during the whole of the day; 
and if the patient will submit to wear it (or a lighter 
one) during the night, so much the better. The 
means that have been contrived to effect a radical 
cure are too purely surgical for description in these 
pages. Below the age of puberty, and if tho hernia 
is recent, a radical cure is sometimes effected by 
wearing the truss for two or three years. 

In irreducible hernia the protruded viscera can- 
not be returned into the abdomen, but there is no 
impediment to the passage of their contents or to 
their circulation. In these cases, the patient is 
often liable to dragging pains in the abdomen, and to 
attacks of vomiting, in consequence of tho move- 
ments of tho stomach being checked by the omen- 
tum or intestines being fixed. There is also constant 
danger of this hernia passing into the strangulated 
form. The treatment may be either palliative or 
radical. Tho palliative treatment consists in the 
employment of a truss with a hollow pad that shall 
embrace the hernia, and prevent any additional 
protrusion. A radical cure may sometimes be 
obtained by keeping the patient in the recumbent 
position, and on very low diet, for two or three 
months ; at the same time keeping the bowels 
open by laxatives and injections, and maintaining 
equable pressure over tho tumour. 

Hernia is said to be strangulated when a portion 
of intestino or omentum that is protruded is so 
tightly constricted that it not only cannot be 
returned into the abdomen, but has its circulation 
arrested. This form is highly dangerous, because, 
if relief is not speedily afforded, the strangulated 
part becomes gangrenous. Tho causes of strangula- 
tion are various, but this condition most commonly 
arises from a sudden violent effort, by which a fresh 
portion of intestine is driven into a pre-existing 
hernia, which it distends to such a degree as to 
produce this complication. Tho most prominent 
early symptoms are flatulence, colicky pains, &c. 
They are succeeded by vomiting first of the con- 
tents of the stomach, then of mucus and bile, and 
lastly of fiecalrnatters, owing to inverted peristaltic 
action. If relief is not obtained, the inflammation 
that commences in the sac extends to the peri- 
toneum, and the ordinary signs of peritonitis appear. 
After a variable time, comes gangrene or mortifi- 
cation of the part, and the patient speedily sinks. 

The surgeon first tries to return the intestine, as 
in the preceding cases. This manipulation, termed ' 
the taxis, maybe assisted by 'the internal use 
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chloroform, inhaled till it produces complete relaxa- 
tion of the muscle, by general Weeding to the 
verge of faintness, hy the hot bath, &c. If this fails, 
he must have recourse to the knife to divide the 
constriction. 

HE'RO,' a priestess of Venus, celebrated for her 
love for Leander. At' a festival of Venus and 
Adonis, held at Sestos on the Thracian coast, H. 
and Leander first saw each other, and were imme- 
diately inspired with a mutual passion. H.’s 
position as a priestess, and the will of her parents, 
opposed their union. Undaunted by these obstacles, 
Leander every night swam across the Hellespont to 
visit his beloved, who directed his course by holding 
a burning torch from the top of a tower on the 
sea-shore. After many interviews, Leander was 
drowned in a tempestuous night, and was cast on 
shore at the foot of the tower, where H. anxiously 
awaited him. At the sight of the body, she threw 
herself from the tower. A poem has come do™ 
to us under the name of Musams, in wliich this 
story .is sung; Schiller likewise has made it tho 
subject of a beautiful hallad.- 

HERO, or HERON, commonly known as Hero 
or Alexandria, was a pupil of Ctesibius, and flour- 
ished 2S4— 221 B.c. He was a celebrated mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, and displayed, 
especially in the latter subject, a most original and 
inventive genius. Ho constructed a great number 
of machines and automata— rather, however, as toys, 
than for the purpose of applying them to any useful 
purpose — among which are Hero's Fountain (q. v.) ; 
a steam-engine on the principle of Barker’s mill 
(a vessel being caused to revolve by jets of steam 
issuing from lateral holes in tho arms with which 
it is provided) ; a double forcing-pump used for a 
Fire-engine (q. v.), and various other similar appli- 
cations of air and steam. It is hut recently that 
the remarkable claims of H. to such discoveries 
have received any notice, for in the valuable work 
of M. Dutens, entitled L' Origins des Dccouvertcs 
attributes aux Modemes, tho namo of H. is not 
even mentioned. Among Ilia works which have 
come down to us aro Pneumatika, his most valuable 
work, in which the ahovo-mentioned machines and 
many others are figured and described ; Belopoielika 
(on the manufacture of darts), and Chciroballislras 
Kataskcuc (also on warlike '.instruments) ; Peri 
Aulomalopoictikon (on tho construction t)f auto- 
mata). All these works are merely fragments, and 
an acquaintance with them causes us to regard 
with the greater regret the loss of the rest. Tho 
best edition of his works i3 that published in tho 
Veterum. Malhcmalicorum Opera (Paris, 1G93). 

HEROD, the name of a family which rose to 
power in Judea during the period which imme- 
diately preceded the complete destruction of tho 
Jewish nationality. The family was of Idumean 
descent; hut, though alien in blood, was Jewish 
in religion, tho Idumeans having been conquered 
and converted to Judaism hy John HyTcanus, 130 
B.c. Tho most remarkable rulers of the name are 
four in number — Herod tho Great, Herod Antipas, 
and Herod Agrippa I. and II. (for the two last, 
see Aompfa). 1. Herod hie Great. Ho was 
the second son of Antipater, who was appointed 
procurator of Judea by Julius Caesar 47 B.C. At 
the time of his father’s elevation, H., though only 
15 years of age, was made governor of Galilee, 
and afterwards of Cmle-Syria ; and finally, he 
and his elder brother were made joint-tetrarchs of 
Judea; hut he was soon displaced by "Antigonus, 
the representative of tho Asmonean dynasty, and 
forced to flee to Rome, where he obtained, through 
the patronage of Antony, a full recognition of his 


claims, together with tho title of king of Judea, 
40 B. c. Several years elapsed, however, before 
he succeeded in establishing himself in Jerusalem. 
On the fall of Antony, he managed to secure a 
continuance of favour from Augustus, from whom 
he not only obtained a confirmation of his title to 
the kingdom, hut also a considerable accession of 
territory, 31 B.c. From this time till his death, 
his reign was undisturbed hy foreign war; hut 
it was stained with cruelties and atrocities of a 
character almost without parallel in history. Every 
member of the Asmonean family, and even those 
of his own blood, fell in succession a sacrifice to 
his jealous fears ; and in the latter yearn of his 
life, the lightest shade of suspicion sufficed as the 
ground for his wholesale butcheries, which are 
related in detail by Josephus. Of these, the one 
with which we are best acquainted is the slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem. The one eminent 
quality by which H. was distinguished, wa3 his love 
of magnificence in architecture, and the grandeur 
of the public works executed under his direction. 
Even by these, however, he alienated the Jews, who 
ascribed them all to his Gentile leanings, and to a 
covert design of subverting the national religion. 
H. married no fewer than ten wives, by whom he 
had fourteen children. He died of a loathsome 
disease at the age of 70, after a reign of 37 years. 
— 2. Herod Antipas, son of H. the Great by his 
wife Malthace, a Samaritan, was originally designed 
by his father as his successor; but hy the final 
arrangements of the will of H. the Great, Antipas 
was named tetrarch of Galileo and Perea. Ho 
divorced his first wife, the daughter of Areta3, king 
of Arabia Petroea, in order to marry Heredias, 
the wife of his half-brother Philip — an incestuous 
connection, against which J ohn the Baptist remon- 
strated, and was in consequence put to death. It 
was dining a visit of H. Antipas to Jerusalem for 
the purpose of celebrating the passover, that our 
Lora, as having been a resident of his tetrarchate, 
was sent before him by Pilate for examination. 
At a later time, he made a journey to Rome, in tho 
hope of obtaining the title of Icing ; hut he not only 
failed in this design, hut, through tho intrigues of 
H. Agrippa, was banished to Lugdunum (Lyon), 
where he died in exile. 

HERO'DOTUS, the oldest Greek historian, 
and for this reason usually styled the ‘ Father of 
| History,’ was horn at Halicarnassus, in Caria, 484 

■ b.0. He appears to have early formed the resolu- 
tion of writing a historical work on an extensive 

! scale, and with this view determined to visit and 
* observe with his own eyes tho most remote 
countries and nations. Although tho dates and 
i extent of his travels are involved in obscurity, and 

■ sometimes even in contradictions in the ancient 
) narratives, we gather from his own statements 
i that in his early youth he visited the islands and 
l coasts of Asia Minor; that subsequently he devoted 
L particular attention to Egypt, which was at that 
) time little known ; that ho next visited Palestine 
! and Phoenicia ; and finally penetrated as far east as 
, Babylon and Susa. IVe are also informed that ho 
, sailed through tho Hellespont into the Black Sea, 
3 and visited all the countries situated on its shores. 
I After his return, ho appears to have resided for a 
!; time at Athens. He speaks of having seen the 
r Propylcea — i. e., the entrances to the Acropolis, 
, which were not finished till the outbreak of the 
3 Peloponnesian war (431 B. C.). He also interested 
f himself warmly in the politics of his native city, 
, was instrumental in delivering it from the tyranny 
1 of Lygdamis, a vassal of Persia ; hut being what 
i we should call ‘ a moderate liberal,’ he had the 
3 misfortune to offend the extreme or popular party. 
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and in consequence 'withdrew to Thurii, in Italy, 
whither many of his fellow-citizens had previously 
proceeded. Here, in all probability, he wrote his 
immortal work in the decline of Ins life. Lucian, 
an indifferent authority on such a subject, states 
that about the year 45G n. c., he read the nino 
books before the Greeks assembled at the Olympic 
games, but this is contradicted by the numerous 
allusions in the History to incidents of later occur- 
rence — for example, the revolt of the Modes against 
Darius Notlius (409 — 10S u. c.). The statement of 
Pliny, that it was composed in his old age at 
Thurii, is the most probable, and it best agrees 
with the unfinished programme of the work, and 
its abrupt termination, as if the author wore pre- 
vented by death from finishing it as he intended. 
According to Suidas, he died and was buried at 
Thurii about 40S n. c. 

The purpose of II. in his History is to describe 
the war between the Persians and the Greeks — 
the_ struggle for supremacy between Europe and 
Asia, between civilisation and barbarism, between 
freedom and despotism. H., wishing to indicate that 
the antipathy between the two was not the result 
of any accidental quarrel, but of a deep-rooted differ- 
ence of character, traces it back to the mythical 
ages. This was the only- way in which a man in 
his time could express what we mean when we 
speak of the differences of race. In the course of 
his History, he gives an account of the various 
countries which he had visited. Wherever he gives 
the results of his own observations and inquiries, 
he exhibits a wonderful accuracy and impartiality; 
and when he docs not do this, he is generally 
careful to say so. He has been accused of credulity, 
and it is certain that he too readily accepted 
statements on the authority of others, but that he 
was personally a keen intelligent observer of what 
he saw is beyond all dispute. II. wrote in the 
Ionic dialect, but Attic, Doric, and epic forms occur 
in his work. The style is marked by an easy grace 
and lively vigour, and everywhere there is the pre- 
sence of a reverent spirit, giving a certain air of 
moral dignity to the entire composition. The first 
edition (in Latin), by Laurcntius Yalla, appeared at 
Venice in 1474 ; the first in the original Greek at 
Venice in 1502. The chief modern editions aro 
those of Schweighauscr (G vols. Strasb. and Paris, 
1800), Gaisford (4 vols. Oxford, 1S24), Ruhr (Lcip. 
1830 — 1834), and Milller (Paris, 1S44). Tko best 
school editions are those of Matthiic (2 vols. Leip. 
1825), Bekker (Berlin, 1833 and 1845); G. Long 
(Lond. 1830), and Negri s (Edin. 1S34). A variety 
of translations of the writings of H. have likewise 
been published, as well as of historical and geograph- 
ical treatises calculated to facilitate the study of 
the celebrated historian. 

HEROES were, in the Homeric period, the 
kings, princes, generals, leaders, all brave warriors, 
and men who excelled in strength, courage, wisdom, 
and experience. Many of these had, on account of 
such qualities, a fabled origin, half human, half 
divine, and were honoured, after their death, with 
a kind of adoration or inferior worship. These 
heroes and demigods were recognised ns the special 
patrons or protectors of particular countries and 
cities, and to them were raised temples and altars. 
These examples of heroic character, held up con- 
stantly to the admiration and imitation of peoples, 
tended to strengthen their peculiar character, and 
to impress them with the greatness and glory 
of courage, contempt of danger, and nobility of 
purpose. Poetry exalted the heroic sentiment 
to sublimity; and poems which celebrated the 
deeds of heroes, aro themselves termed heroic. 
The imaginary time when heroes and other semi- 
3(4 


divine beings lived on earth was called the Heroic 
Age. See Ages. 

HEROIC VERSE. See Metre, Verse. 

HEROH (Ardea), a genus of birds, of the order 
Orallatorcs, tribe Cultrirostres, and family Ardcidcc. 
This family includes also Bitterns, Eight Herons, 
Spoonbills, Boatbills, Storks, Adjutants, Ibises, &c. 
The bill is long, compressed, and sharp; the tail 
short ; the legs and the toes long and slender ; tho 
wings long. In the herons — in which genus are 
included the species commonly designated Egrets 
(q. v.), which differ only in unimportant particulars 
of plumage — the bill is slender, but strong, forming 
a compressed and lengthened cone ; the plumage is 
beautiful, but seldom exhibits very gay colours ; 
white, brown, black, and slate colour, finely blended, 
being generally predominant. The body is small in 
proportion to the length of the neck and limbs ; tho 
neck is long, and, except in flight, is usually held 
curved. In flight, the H. carries tho neck, head, and 
long bill in a straight line before the body, and the 
long legs in like manner stretched out behind. Herons 
feed mostly on fish, frogs, and other aquatic animals ; 
and may bo seen, particularly very early in the 
morning and late in the evening, standing patiently 
motionless in some shallow water, at the margin of 
a lake or stream, or' on the sea-shore, waiting till 
prey come within reach. In default of their moro 
common food, however, herons sometimes prey on 
young birds, reptiles, and the smaller mammalia. 
They usually go forth singly in quest of prey, but 
are mostly gregarious in their nidification. — Tho 
Common fi. (A. cincrca) is about three feet in length 



from tho point of the bill to the end of the tail. It 
is of a delicate gray colour on the upper parts, 
except the quill-feathers, which aro black, and the 
tail, which is deep slate colour. The Common H. 
generally builds its nest in a high tree, and many 
nests are sometimes to bo seen in a single tree. 
Pennant tells us that he counted 80 in one oak in 
Lincolnshire. In very northern parts of the world, 
the H. is known only as a summer bird-of-passage, 
but it remains in Britain all tho year. Its geograph- 
ical range extends over most parts of Europe and 
Asia, and includes the north of Africa. The H. was 
formerly in great esteem for the table, although now 
disregarded ; it was also the kind of gamo most 
of all pursued in falconry; and the English act, 
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IP Henry VH. e. 11, prohibited the lolling or taking 
of herons, except by hawking, or with the long-bow. 
This act was not repealed till the game act of Geo. 
IV. — The Petrple H. {A. purpurea) is a smaller and 
much rarer British species. — The Great White H., 
or Great Egret ( A . alba), a mere accidental visitor 
of Britain and of the western parts of Europe, is 
more common in Turkey, Greece, &c., and in some 
parts of Asia. It is an extremely beautiful bird, 
with perfectly white plumage, much of it loose and 
flowing. — The Littte Egret ( A . garzeila) has also 
white flowing plumage. It is only about two feet 
in length.— America lias many species of H., most 
numerous in its warmer regions. The most common 
species in the temperate parts of North America is 
the Green H. (A. virescens), the flesh of which is so 
much esteemed that it is often to be seen in the 
markets. 

Heron and egret plumes, made of the long 
feathers, were in former times highly valued, being, 
in some coimtries, deemed an ornament fit for royal 


personages, or for the highest nobles. 

HERO'PHILUS, one of the greatest physicians 
of antiquity, was born at Chalcedon, in Bithynia, 
and flourished in the 4th and 3d centuries, B.C. 
He settled at Alexandria, and distinguished himself 
in particular by his devotion to anatomy. In fact, 
he is said to have pursued this to such an extent as 
to have dissected criminals alive. 
Several names which he gave to 
different parts of the body are 
still in use, as the 'Torcular Hero- 
phili,’ the ‘Calamus scriptorius,’ 
and the ‘ Duodenum.’ H. placed 
the seat of the soul in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. Of his 
writings, only a few fragments 
remain, which have been col- 
lected and published in a disser- 
tation entitled Dr. Hcrophili 
Celcbcrrimi Medici Vita, scriptis, 
aique in Medicina Mentis (Giitt. 
1840). 

HEEO’S FOUNTAIN, a 
pneumatic apparatus, through 
which a jet of water is supported 
by condensed air. A simple 
mode of constructing it by 
means of glass tubes and a glass- 
blower’s lamp is shewn in the 
annexed figure. The column of 
water in the tube a, compresses 
the air in b ; this presses on the surface of the water 
in c, and causes it to gush out at d. 

HERO'STRATUS, an Ephesian, who, from a 
desire of future fame, set fire to the magnificent 
temple of Diana, in 356 B. c. He expiated the deed 
by a painful death ; and, by a decree of the lonians, 
capital punishment was to be inflicted upon any 
one who should mention his name ; a decree which 
produced an effect directly the reverse of what had 
been intended. The temple is said to have been 
set on fire on the night that Alexander the Great 
was bom. 
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HE'RPES, a variety of disease of the skin, charac- 
terised by vesicles, sometimes as large as a split-pea, 
occurring in clusters on an inflamed base, and ending 
in desquamation, after a course of a few days or 
weeks. In herpes zoster, or zona, the largest and 
most marked variety of the disease, there is the 
additional peculiarity, that it extends in patches 
around one side of the body, usually passing sharply 
up to the middle line, but not beyond it either before 
or behind. Herpes phlyctamodes, zoster, labialis, 
pneputialis, circinatus, are the varieties of this 


disease most commonly met with in practice. The 
treatment is by soothing and cooling applications ; 
there is no danger; but the smarting during the 
eruptive period, and the itching afterwards, are 
often very distressing to the patient, and may he 
somewhat relieved by the application of cold cream, 
and other simple soothing external applications. 

HERPETO'LOGY (Gr. Jierptlon, a reptile, and 
logos, a discourse), that branch of natural history 
which treats of reptiles. The Batrachians or 
Amphibia having, till recently, been included by 
naturalists generally— as they still are by many — 
in the class of Reptiles, the science of herpetology 
may be regarded as including the study of them. 
This branch of natural history received a share of 
attention from the naturalists of antiquity and the 
earlier naturalists of modem times. The name most 
deserving of notice in connection with it before the 
time of Linnteus is that of Ray. In the end of 
the 18th c. and beginning of the 19th, H. received 
special attention from LacGp&dc, Brongniart, Latreille, 
and Daudin, all of whom, as well as Cuvier, contri- 
buted greatly to its progress. More recently, it has 
been much advanced by the labours of Schlegel, 
Fitzinger, J. E. Gray, Muller, Owen, &c. The 
work of Spix on the Reptiles of Brazil is one of 
the most important contributions to herpetology. 
Bell’s History of British Reptiles (Lond. 1839) con- 
tains a very full account of all the British species, 
including the Batrachians. This branch of natural 
history derives great additional interest from the 
numerous fossil remains of reptiles of former 
geological periods, and from the great size and 
extraordinary characters of many of them. 

HERRE'RA, Antonio, one of the most eminent 
historians of Spain, was born at Cuellar, in the 
year 1549, and died at Madrid, 1G25. His principal 
work is the Historia general de los Hec/tos de los 
Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra Firme del Mar 
Oceano, 1492 — 1554 (1601-15), which was afterwards 
published with continuations by Andr. Gonzalez de 
Barcia (1728-30). His Descripcion de las Indias 
occidentales (1G01 and 1G15) forms an introduction 
to the above work. His other works are the His- 
toria del Mundo tn el Rei/nado del Rey D, Felipe II. 
(1601-12) ; Commentaries de los Ilechos de los 
Espanolcs, Franceses y Vcnccianos cn Italia, 1281 — 
1559 (1G24) ; and the Historia de Portugal y Con- 
quisla clc las lsias (te los Acutes, 1582 y 1583 (1591). 

HERRERA, Fernando de, a Spanish poet, was 
bom at Seville in the beginning of the lGth century. 
When advanced in life he took orders, and died in 
1589. He was master of the Greek, Roman, and 
Italian literatures, and was a man of prodigious 
learning. 'As a poet, he ranked so high in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, that they bestowed 
upon him the appellation of the divine. Many of 
his erotic poems are remarkable for tender feeling : 
while his odes frequently display a lofty enthu- 
siasm, but the expression is cast in too classical 
a mould, and consequently wears a certain air of 
artificiality. His Obras en Verso (1582) were repub- 
lished in the Coleccion of Ramon Fernandez (1786; 
new edit. 1808). His chief historical work is the Rela- 
cion de la Guerra de Chiprc (1572) ; and he trans- 
lated from the Latin of Stapleton a life of Sir T. More. 

HERRERA, Francesco, El Viejo, i. e., the 
Elder, one of the most eminent Spanish painters of 
the school of Seville, was bom in that city about 
the year 1576. His drawing was bold and spirited ; 
for which reason he may justly be regarded as the 
founder of a new and more national school. His 
‘Last Judgment’ is a master-piece of drawing and 
colouring; and ‘Holy Family,’ and ‘Outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit,’ are also much esteemed. The 
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cupola of the church at Sta. Bonavcntura displays 
his skill in fresco-painting. He died at Madrid in 
1G5G. Some of his best works are in the Louvre at 
Paris. — His youngest son, Francesco Herrera, 
El Mozo (the younger), was born at Seville in 1G22. 
He studied under his father, and afterwards went to 
Rome, where he became so celebrated for his fish- 
pieces, that he received the surname of H Spagnuolo 
dcgli Pesci. After his father's death, he returned 
to Spain, where he painted church-pictures, domes, 
&c. He died at Madrid in 1685. — There have been 
several other artists of the same name, hut of less 
note. 

HERRICK, Robert, born at London in 1591, 
was educated at Cambridge, and in 1629 presented 
to the vicarage of Dean Prior, Devonshire. Ejected 
from his parish by the Long Parliament in 1G48, he 
repaired to London, and published two volumes of 
poems, Hesperides and Noble Numbers. On the 
restoration of Charles II., he was reinstated in his 
old living, where he died in 1G74. His poems, which 
are all lyrical, are graceful and melodious, and shew 
much fine fancy. They vary in subject from ama- 
tory verses, sometimes indelicately expressed, to 
pieces of deep religious feeling. Such songs as 
Cherry Pipe , and Gather the Posebuds while ye may, 
are universally known. The most complete edition 
of his works is that by tho Rev. A. B. Grosart 
(London, 187G). 

HERRING ( Clupea harcngus), a fish of the mala- 
copterous family Clupeidce (q. v.) ; the most impor- 
tant to mankind of all species of fish. The genus 
Clupea is distinguished from others of the same 
family chiefly by the fins and by the teeth, which 
are small and numerous, and are situated not only 
on the jaws, but in other parts of the mouth, as the 
comer (middle line of the palate) and the tongue. 
The H., of which we think it unnecessary to give 
any description, is found in the seas of the northern 
parts of the world, but more abundantly in those of 
temperate than of arctic regions. The opinion, 
once entertained, that its proper home is within 
the Arctic Circle, and that its vast shoals issue 
thence at certain seasons, migrating southward, and 
spreading themselves alofig the British and other 
coasts, is now discarded as utterly without founda- 
tion; and the H. is believed to be an inhabitant 
of deep water, from which, at certain seasons, it 
approaches tho shores, probably never migrating to 
any great distance. The young are abundant in the 
shallow water near the shores at seasons when the 
parent fish are absent. The H. seems always to 
deposit its spawn in comparatively shallow water, 
and is said to he very indifferent •whether the 
spawning-ground be sandy, rooky, or covered with 
submarine vegetation. Certain localities, however, 
have the reputation of being favourite spawning- 
grounds. When the great annual shoals of herrings 
appear on the coasts, they generally swim near the 
surfaco of the water, and arc followed by multi- 
tudes of larger fishes, as hakes, dog-fishes, &c., 
which prey on them ; great numbers also fall a 
ready prey to gulls and. other sea-birds, which 
congregate for the occasion. The food of the H. 
is believed to consist chiefly of minute crustaceans 
and acalephm; hut it feeds also on email fishes, 
■not scrupling to devour even the young of its own 
species. Herrings are sometimes, though rarely, 
caught on the hues set for other fishes, and by 
persons angling from the shore ; they are readily 
caught by means of a lure made of a white feather, 
which swims at the depth of some yards, the point 
of the fishing-rod being kept a yard or two below 
the_ surface of the water, tho angler being in a boat 
which is in motion. The immense multitudes of 
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herrings annually taken by the net cause no 
apparent diminution of their abundance, the destruc- 
tion being compensated for by prodigious fecundity ; 
more than G8,000 eggs have been counted in the 
roe of a single female. But herrings, without any 
apparent cause, often desert parts of the coast where 
for a time they have been remarkably abundant, 
not returning again in similar plenty till after the 
lapse of a number of years. Some instances of this 
kind, in the western parts of Scotland, were popu- 
larly ascribed to steam-boats, when these first began 
to ply. The magnitude of the shoals of herrings is 
often enormous, and they have sometimes even 
been driven ashore in far greater quantities than the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood could find means 
of curing. An instance of this kind occurred, before 
the days of railways, at Crail in Fife. The water, as 
the tide came in, was so full of herrings, that half-a- 
dozen could be taken out at one • dip of a basket. 
Finally, they were stranded and left by the retiring 
tide in such numbers, that when all the salt within 
reach was exhausted, the magistrates had to offer a 
shilling a cart for their removal as a nuisance. 

There is evidence that the herring-fishery has been 
prosecuted in England since the beginning of the 
Sth c., and in Normandy since the 11th. Nor is it 
probable that in either case the date is that of its 
commencement. The prosperity of Holland is in a 

g reat measure owing to the herring-fishery, and the 
hitch engaged in it with great eagerness, and car- 
ried it on even on the British coasts, at a time when 
it was comparatively neglected both by English and 
Scotch. 

Another species of H. (C. Leachii) is occasionally 
found on the British coasts. It is rather smaller 
than the common H., and the body is much deeper 
in proportion to its length. It is of particularly deli- 
cate flavour. — The Beas of other parts of the world 
produce a number of other species of the genus 
Clupea, as now restricted bj’ ichthyologists. The 
other British Clupeidce are now referred to other 
genera. 

Tho fishes popularly called Freshwater Herrings 
are Salmonidce of the genus Coregonus (q. v.), to 
which also belong the Herring Salmons of the North 
American lakes and rivers. All of them are esteemed 
for the table. 

HERRING-FISHERY. The herring-fisheiy is 
carried on all the year round, there being both a 
winter and a summer fishery ; but the largest quan- 
tities of fish are caught in the months of August and 
September, at which time the fishery becomes 
general on all parts of the British coasts. 

The common mode of capturing herrings is by a 
set of large nets joined together, and known among 
fishermen as. a ‘ drift.’ These nets, held together by 
a back-rope, are let into the water in a straight 
fine, and are kept perpendicular by a number of 
bladders or cork floats, balanced by a few slight 
weights of lead. Each single net is composed of 
fine twine worked into meshes of an inch square, 
and is GO yards long and 33 feet in depth. These 
nets, which are now woven by machinery, were 
formerly made by the fishermen’s families; but so 
many are used now, that it would be impossible to 
make them by hand, as each boat has a train that 
extends nearly a mile in length. 

The herring-fishery in Scotland is regulated by 
acts of parliament, and watched over by the Com- 
missioners for the British Fisheries. This Board will 
allow of no other method of taking the fish than by 
a drift-net. Another mode of fishing, known as 
‘trawling,’ but which is in reality carried on by 
means of a ‘ seine ’-net, prevails on some parts of the 
British coast; but in Scotland, trawling is illegal, 
and subjects those who practise it to heavy penalties. 
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The boats required in the herring-fishery in Scot- 
land, although open or undecked, require to he 
of considerable size, in order to contain the large 
quantity of nets which are used, as 'well as to bring 
home the fish that may be taken ; the fishermen 
also believe that the open boats are more convenient 
for the manipulation of the nets. Most of the boats 
used in Scotland are obtained from the port of 
Leith, which has long been celebrated for the build 
of its open fishing-boats. Each vessel is manned 
by a crew of five or she persons, one to guide the 
boat, and the others to manoeuvre the sails, nets, &c. 
The boat usually belongs to one person, who hires 
his assistants, or, as in some cases, may he owned 
by two or three relatives, who form themselves into 
a crew, and share in the proceeds of the capture. 
The boats of a district usually gather to a particular- 
centre, for the convenience of the curers. Some 
fishermen will proceed a hundred miles or moro to a 
favourite port, and many of the curers have curing- 
stations at five or six different places. The boats 
proceed to sea so as to arrive at the place selected 
for casting the nets about sunset, when the sail is 
struck, and the nets are gently paid over the boat, 
which requires to be kept in motion during the 
process. The last portion of the nets is'fixed to the 
boat by a long swing-rope, and when the whole 
train has been let into the sea, the fishermen go to 
rest; the boats and nets being allowed to drift 
with the tide. The herrings arc caught by striking 
against the nets, in which they entangle themselves 
by the head. The licrring-fishcry partakes greatly 
of the nature of a lottery.. A boat will sometimes 
obtain a large quantity of herrings, and as frequently 
take only a few ; sometimes the nets are shot twice 
in a night, if no fish are got on the first trial. 

The commerce carried on in herrings is_ peculiar. 
The fish when brought on shoro are measured 
ungutted by tho ‘ cran,’ a vessel which contains 45 
gallons, and. handed over to the curer. A very 
large proportion of the herrings taken on the British 
coast are pickled or cured by means of salt ; owing 
to the facilities for speedy transport afforded by 
railways, however, great quantities are also disposed 
of fresh. At Yarmouth, and some other parts of 
England, and also at some places in Scotland, the 
herrings are, after being slightly salted, made into 
what are called ‘bloaters,’ by means of smoking. 
A large portion of the total catch is likewise made 
into ‘reds’ by a more complete smoking, and both 
kinds are in great demand. Smoking-liouscs are 
now numerous in many parts of Scotland. 

Tho chief buyers of the fresh fish are known 
as curers ; they provide salt, barrels, and labour, 
for the curing and packing of the fish. The curer, 
who is usually a person of considerable capital, 
contracts with the owners of the boats for a cer- 
tain quantity of fish, usually 200 crans, for which 
he pays at a rate which has been arranged for long 
before tho commencement of the fishery. In addition 
to a specified price per cran, a sum of money is 
usually paid down by way of bounty, and various 
privileges, such as dye-stuffs and drying-ground for 
nets, a few gallons of whisky, &c., are agreed for as 
well. Some curers will have as many as 250 boats 
fishing for them on various parts of the coast. The 
herrings are cured (in Scotland) under tho inspection 
of an officer, and each barrel, if cured according to 
the instructions laid down by tho Fishery Board, 13 
entitled, on tho payment of a small fee, to be 
marked with tho government brand, as a mark of its 
quality. A large number of women are employed 
to gut and pack tho fish, which they do with 
astonishing dexterity. The excitement and bustle 
at a largo fishing-port during tho herring season aro 
remarkable, large numbers of people being employed 


in the various industries incidental to the capture 
and cure of the herrings. Amsterdam is said to have 
been built on herring-bones ; but the Dutch herring- 
fishery, once of great magnitude, has been exceeded 
by that of Scotland, which is the largest in the 
world, and from which cured herrings aro exported 
to the continent of Europe and to Ireland, and other 
countries, in large quantities. The only official 
statistics of the herring-fishery in Great Britain 
relate to the fishery in Scotland and the Isle of Man ; 
these are issued annually by the Commissioners of 
the British Fisheries. No account is kept of the 
quantity of herrings caught on the English coast, 
nor is there any authentic statistics of the number 
or value of the boats engaged in this branch of the 
fishery. 

From the report of the Scottish Fishery Board 
for 1S75, it appears that, in that year, there were 
89,221 people employed in the various departments 
of the Scottish herring and other fisheries, and that 
the number of herring-boats in use at the various 
stations was 14,656, representing in value, together 
with nets and lines, £1,092,275. The total quantity 
of herrings cured was 942,980 barrels. The report 
of tho Fishery Commissioners for Ireland does not 
afford information on these points, and the details 
of tho English herring-fishery cannot bo separated 
from those of other branches of the fishery business. 

Herring-fisheries have always been the subject 
of legislative protection in the United Kingdom, 
being considered a valuable branch of public 
industry. In 1S60, an act of parliament, 23 and 24 
Viet. c. 92, passed to regulate tho Scotch herring- 
fisheries. By that act, tho Commissioners of tho 
British White-herring Fishery may nppoint a close 
season in some parts of the Scotch coast, thero 
being a close season also fixed from January to 
May inclusive, ns to tho principal parts of the coast. 
The kind of fishing-boats and nets employed in 
the fishery is subjected to regulation. A penalty 
is incurred by selling fresh herrings during close 
time, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 72. The following arc tho 
more recent acts for the encouragement and regu- 
lation of the British White-herring Fishery, 48 
Geo. III. c. 110, 51 Geo. HI. c. 101, 52 Geo. III. 
c. 153, 54 Geo. IH. c. 102, 55 Geo. III. c. 94, 1 Geo. 
IV. c. 103, 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 79, 5 Geo. IV. c. 64, 
7 Geo. IV. c. 34, 1 Will. IV. c. 54, 6 and 7 Viet. c. 
79, 10 and 11 Viet. c. 91, 14 and 15 Viet. c. 26, 23 
and 24 Viet. c. 92, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 72, 37 and 38 
Viet. c. 25. See Fishljues. 

HERRING SILVER, a composition in money, 
in lieu of supplying a religious house with a certain 
number of herrings. 

HE’RRISON (Fr. JiCrisson), in Heraldry, tho 
hedgehog, a charge allusively borne by families of 
the name of Harris. 

HE'RRNHUT, a small town in the circle of 
Bautzen, kingdom of Saxony, about 50 miles east of 
Dresden. It is pleasantly situated on the southern 
slope of tho Hutberg, from which it takes its name, 
ar.u is noted throughout Germany for its fine and 
durable manufactures, particularly linen, japanned 
wares, and leather. H. is also remarkable for the 
regularity and simplicity of its architecture, and 
tho inhabitants for their cleanliness, freedom from 
all ostentation, and quiet deportment. Pop. about 
1900. H. w-as founded in 1722 by a colony of per- 
secuted Moravians, some of whom were descended 
from the old Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. On 
coming into Saxony, they were sheltered and pro- 
tected by the pious Count Zinzcndorf, to whom H. 
belonged. From this place tho United Brethren, 
better known as Moravians, have spread themselves 
over all parts of tho world. 
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HERSCHEL, Sir William, bom at Hanover, 
November 15, 1738, was tlie son of a musician, and 
was educated specially as a professional musician. 
In 1757 be went to England, where he became 
a teacher of music in tlie town of Leeds, from 
which he went to Halifax as organist, and subse- 
quently (17GG) in the same capacity to Bath. Here 
he would seem to have first turned his attention 
to astronomy. Wanting a telescope, and unable 
to afford a reflector, he made one for himself — -a 
Newtonian, of five feet focal length, and with this 
applied himself to study the heavens. In 1781, 
he made his first discovery ( Philos . Trans. 17S0 — 
1781), being a new planet, which at first he took for 
a comet. It was detected by an exhaustive process 
of surveying the heavens, which H. was the first to 
follow, taking the stars in regular series, and exam- 
ining them all in their groups through the same 
instrument. The result of his discovery was his 
appointment to be private astronomer to George 
III., with a salary of £400 a year. He then went to 
live at Slough, near Windsor, where, assisted by his 
sister Caroline (q. v.), he continued his researches. 
H. married a hire Mary Pitt, and left one son, 
John (q. v.). Little is known of his private life. 
He was knighted by George III., and made a 
D.C.L. by the university of Oxford ; he became 
rich partly through his wife’s jointure, and partly 
through selling mirrors for reflecting telescopes. 
He died at Slough, 23d August 1S22. 

H. contributed G9 papers to the Philos. Trans. 
between the years 17S0 and ISIS ; and to the 1st 
vol. of Mem. of the Astron. Society, he contributed a 
paper, 1 On the Places of 145 New Double Stars.’ He 
greatly added to our knowledge of the solar system : 
he discovered Uranus and its six satellites, and 
two satellites of Saturn. Besides this, he detected 
the rotation of Saturn’s ring, the period of rotation 
of Saturn itself and that of Venus, the existence 
of the motions of binary stars, the first revelation of 
systems besides our own. He threw now light on 
the Milky Way and the constitution of nebula:, and, 
in fact, was the first to give the human mind any 
conception of the immensity of the universe. His 
catalogue of double stars, nebidre, &c., and tables 
of the comparative brightness of stars, and his 
researches in regard to light and heat, would of 
themselves entitle him to the first rank as an 
astronomer and natural philosopher. For a notice 
of H.’s telescope, see Telescopes. Ho erected one 
monster telescope, ns it was then considered, of 
40 feet length. It was begun 1783, and finished 
1780, on the 2Stli August of which year he by 
means of it detected the sixth satellite of Saturn. 

HERSCHEL, Caroline Lucketia, sister of 
the astronomer, Sir William Herschel (q. v.), born 
March 1750, lived in Hanover till 1772, when she 
came to England to live with her brother at Bath. 
When William turned astronomer, she became his 
constant helper ; and on his being appointed private 
astronomer to George III., she acted as liis assistant, 
doing all the duties of an assistant astronomer, and 
ill that character receiving a small salary from the 
Icing. While discharging her duties in this position, 
she found time for a scries of independent obser- 
vations with a small Newtonian telescope, made 
for her by her brother. Her special business was 
to sweep the heavens for comets, seven of which 
she discovered, in regard to five of which she 
has the credit of priority of discovery ; and several 
remarkable nebulie and clusters of stars included 
in William’s catalogues were described from her 
original observations. In 1798, she published, 
with an introduction by her brother, A Catalogue 
of Stars taken from Mr Flamsteed’s Ohsciualions, 
&c. This valuable work was published at the 
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expense of the Royal Society, and contained 561 
stars omitted in the British catalogue. She lived 
with her brother during the whole of his career, 
sharing his labours and distinctions, and on his 
death returned to her native country. She was then 
72 years of age, but she lived to be 98, retaining 
all her faculties to the last. In her last days, 
she was not idle. In 1828, the Royal Society con- 
ferred on her their gold medal for completing the 
catalogue of nebuke and clusters of stare observed 
by her brother. She was afterwards chosen an 
honorary member of the Royal Society. Miss 
H. died in 1848, after an uncommonly long life, 
distinguished by most useful scientific labours. 

HERSCHEL, Sir John Frederick William, 
Bart., only son of the astronomer, Sir William 
Herschel (q. v.), born at Slough, 1792, educated at 
St John’s, Cambridge, where, in 1813, he became 
senior wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman. His 
first publication was A Collection of Examples of 
the Application of the Calculus of Finite Differences 
(1820). In 1S22, he applied himself especially to 
astronomy, using his father’s methods and instru- 
ments in observing the heavens. For a time, he 
worked with Sir James South in re-examining the 
nebulie and clusters of stars described in his father’s 
catalogues. The results of the re-examination were 
given in 1833 to the Royal Society in the form of a 
catalogue of stars in order of their right ascension. 
The catalogue contained observations on 525 nebulie 
and clusters of stars not noticed by his father, and 
on a great number of double stars — in all between 
3000 and 4000. This important contribution to 
science led to his being acknowledged as the worthy 
successor of his father; so early, indeed, as 182G, 
the Royal Society had voted to him and South a 
gold medal apiece for their observations on double 
stare; but by 1S33 his pre-eminence was beyond 
the necessity of being marked by acknowledgments. 
His ‘ Treatise on Sound ’ had appeared in the Encg. 
Metro, in 1830, and his ‘ Treatise on the Theory of 
Light’ (in the same work) in 1S31, in which year 
also appeared in Lardner’s Cyclo. his well-known 
‘ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy’ — not to mention his papers in the 
Trans. Astron. Soc. The Preliminary Discourse — • 
one of the most charmingly written books on 
science in any language — contributed largely to his 
popularity. In 1830, appeared his ‘ Treatise on 
Astronomy’ in Lardner’s Cgclo. At this time, H. 
was at the Cape of Good Hope, where he arrived in 
January 1S34, with the intention of completing the 
survey of the sidereal heavens, by examining the 
southern hemisphere as he had done the northern. 
Hero he established his observatory at a place called 
Feldhausen, six miles from Table Bay. On the 5th 
March 1S34, he commenced his observations; and in 
four years, working all the time at his own expense, 
he completed them. The public interest taken in 
his labours was, as might be supposed, very great ; 
but though now and then gratified by partial state- 
ments of his results, it was not till 1847, nine years 
after his return from the Cape, that it received 
full gratification in the publication of a volume of 
Pesults of Astronomical Observations made during 
1834- — 183S at the Cape of. Good Hope ; being the 
Completion of a Telescopic Survey of the whole 
Surface of the Visible Heavens commenced in 1825. 
It need not be said that the results of these labours 
are invaluable. They are now incorporated into 
all books on astronomy. H., when at the Cape, 
gave an impulse to the science of meteorology, 
having the merit of having suggested the scheme for 
taking meteorological observations simultaneously 
at different places. In 1844, he published, under 
official militaiy authority, a hook of instructions for 
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taking and recording stick observations in Southern 
Africa. 

On kis return to England in 1S3S, honours were 
showered on him. .He had got the Royal Society's 
gold medal in 183G ; he now was made a D.G.L. of 
Oxford ; on Queen Victoria’s coronation, he was 
created a baronet ; he now succeeded the Duke of 
Sussex as President of the Royal Society; in 1S48, 
he became President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. In 1849, he published his Outlines of 
Astronomy , an enlargement of the publication in 
Lardner’s Ctjclo. In 1S50, he was appointed 
Master of the Mint. This office, on account of ill 
health, he resigned in 1855. The distinguished 
astronomer and mathematician died lltliMay 1871. 


HEItSE, or HEARSE (Fr. herse, a harrow; 
hence a frame for setting candles in), had origin- 
ally quite a different 
meaning from that in 
which it is now used. 
The term was applied 
to a bar or framework 
with upright spikes for 
the reception of candles, 
and was used at the cere- 
monies of the church 
and at funeral services. 
It was originally very 
simple in form, but in 
the 15th and lGtli cen- 
turies herses of great 
splendour came into use, 
and were erected in the 
churches over the bodies 
of distinguished person- 
ages. The framework 
was of iron or brass, 
sometimes of beautiful 
workmanship, square, 
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octagonal, Jcc., in plan, with pillars at the angles, 
and arched framework above forming a canopy. 
The whole was hung over with rich cloths and 
embroidery, and lighted up with hundreds of wax 
candles, and decorated with wax images. From this 
the transition to the modern funeral hearse (see 
Funeral Rites) can bo easily traced. In Catholic 
churches of the present day, the hearse still exists 
as a triangle with spikes, on which candles arc placed. 


HE'RSFELD, an old town of Hcssc-Nassau, 
Northern Germany, situated on the left bank of 
the river Fulda, which here becomes navigable, 32 
miles south-south-cast from the city of Casscl. Tko 
cathedral, built in the beginning of the 12th c., 
on the site of an older cathedral that had been 
destroyed by fire, was itself set fire to by the French 
in 17G1. Its remains form a picturesque ruin. Pop. 
(1S71) 0434, who carry on extensive manufactures 
of woollen cloth and serge. 

HE'RSHIP, an old Scotch law term, denoting the 
offence of carrying off cattle by force. 

HE'RTFORD, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, market-town, and capital of the county 
of the same name, is situated on the Lea, 2G miles 
north of London by rail. It contains few build- 
ings of any architectural importance, but there is 
a branch of Christ’s Hospital, a grammar-school, 
and several charity schools. H. carries on no manu- 
factures ; there are, however, linseed-cake mills and 
several malting and corn-mills in the town and 
vicinity. There are here a fairly attended corn- 
market on Saturdays, and three annual fairs. The 
town returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
(1871) 7894. 

The old castle of H. (scarcely a fragment of 
which now remains) was built about 905. It was 


strengthened and repaired about the Conquest. 
The present castle is of the time of James I. ; and 
in the early part of the century, it was used as a 
college for the students of the East India Company’s 
civil service. It now belongs to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and is a private residence. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, or HERTS, an inland 
county of England, is bounded on the E. by Essex, 
on the S. by Middlesex, on the "W. by Buckingham 
and Bedford, and on the N. by Cambridge. Area, 
391,141 ; pop. (1871) 192, 22G. The surface presents 
a pleasing succession of finely wooded hill and fertile 
valley. The chief elevations are those of the chalk 
downs, a branch of the Ckiltem Hills, which skirt 
the north of the county. The principal rivers are 
the Lea and the Colne, both affluents of the Thames. 
Chalk, at a greater or less depth below the surface, 
forms the basis of the soil, which is various, much 
of it being, however, a mixture of gravel and loam, 
with a tract of rich loam on the borders of Essex. 
Climate, mild and healthy. The agriculture of the 
county has improved very much of late years. 
Immense quantities of hay and straw are sold off 
the land, and sent to London. Throughout the 
county there are numerous gardens and orchards, 
the fruit of which is sent to the London market. 
Great quantities of malt are made in the county : 
Ware is the chief seat of the malting trade in the 
kingdom. Paper and straw-plait are extensively 
manufactured in the west and south. Three mem- 
bers are returned for the county. 

HERTOGENBOSCH, or HERZOGENBOSCH. 
See Bois-le-Duc. 

HERTZ, Henrik, one of the most distinguished 
of the Danish poets, was born in Copenhagen 
in 1798, of Jewish parents. In 1S32, he abjured 
Judaism, and joined the Protestant Church. His 
first appearance as an author was in 1827, when he 
produced several clever vaudevilles and comedies, 
as Kjerlighed og Polili, IP Burchardl og liaus 
Familje, Fhjttcdagcn, &c. ; while three years later, 
appeared his Gjengangcrbreve ellcr poetiskc Epistler 
fra Paradis, which exhibited such wonderful 
powers of imitating the style and spirit of other 
writers, more especially those of his countryman 
Baggesen, that public attention was at once 
arrested. Hitherto, he had written anonymously, 
but the masterly manner in which ho had stig- 
matised the affectations and puerilities which had 
perverted the literature and criticism of the Danish 
press, produced a perfect ferment in the literary 
circles of Copenhagen, which led before long to the 
discovery of the unknown writer. From this time 
his works followed one another in rapid succession ; 
and striking out in an entirely different path 
from the one on which he had first entered, he 
produced, in 1837, a dramatic poem, Iven Pyring's 
Has, founded on an old heroic saga, which his* coun- 
trymen deem his masterpiece; among Germans, how- 
ever, his lyrical drama of Kong llcnC's Patter (1854) 
is his most popular work. He died Feb. 25, 1870. 

HERZ, Henri. See Surp., Vol. X. 

IIE'RZEGOVINA is the name of a province 
belonging to European Turkey, and situated between 
Croatia, Bosnia Proper, Montenegro, and Dalmatia. 
Under the V cnetians, the II. was called the Dukedom 
of St Saba ; at a later period, it went under the name 
of the county of Chulm ; and in 132G, was again raised 
to the rank of a dukedom by the Emperor Frederic 
III. As early as 14GG, the H. fell into the hands 
of the Turks, remaining for more than two centuries 
afterwards the battle-field between Christians and 
Mohammedans. By the treaty of Carlowitz (1G97), 
the H. was definitively annexed to the Turkish 
empire, with the exception of the town Castclnuovo 
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and its outskirts, which up to this day belong to 
Austria. In the early history of Hungary, the H. 
plays a prominent part, as Bosnia and Bulgaria were 
long subject to the Hungarian crown. Its physical 
aspect, as also its political and ethnographical char- 
acter, coincide with, those of Bosnia (q. v.). In 1S75, 
a serious insurrection, arising from the Turkish 
oppression of its Christian inhabitants, broke out 
in the H., which rapidly spread into other semi- 
Christian provinces, and was supported by Monte- 
negro and Servia. 

HERZEN, Alexander, a Russian author, was 
born at Moscow in 1S1G. Before he had concluded 
his university studies, he was seized, along with 
some of his fellow-students, on the pretext of 
maintaining sentiments hostile to the government ; 
and after an imprisonment of about ten months, lie 
was banished, in 1835, to Perm, not far from Siberia, 
and subsequently to Viatka and Novgorod. After 
1842, he was permitted to reside at Moscow, under 
the strict surveillance of the police, and for some 
years devoted himself exclusively to literary labours. 
In 1847, be loft Russia, to visit other parts of 
Europe, and resided for some time in London. In 
his own country, H.’s life was one long petty perse- 
cution. He was despoiled of his property, and his 
works were subjected to the most rigid censorship. 
H.’s literary performances are Dilettantism m 
Science (1842), Letters on the Study of Nature (1845 
— 184G), Whose Fault is it? and Doctor Kroupof 
(both in 1847), Recollections of My Travels (1S4S), 
On the Development of Revolutionary Ideas in Russia 
(1851), Baptized Property (1853), or ‘Serfism,’ Prison 
and Exile (1854), My Exile (1855), Interrupted Tales 
(1S5G), France or England (1S5S), Memoirs of Cath- 
erine II. (1859), The Old World and Russia, The 
New Phase of Russian Literature (18G4). In 18G5 
he took up liis residence at Geneva, where he con- 
tinued to publish the IColokol, a Russian newspaper 
he had started while in London ; but as he sided 
with the Poles in their last rising, the journal lost 
its popularity, and was given up. He died in 1S70, 

HE'SIOD, next to Homer the earliest Greek 
poet of whom we have any knowledge, was born 
probably in the 8th a n. c., at Ascra, in Bmotia, 
whither his father had emigrated from tho iEolian 
Kyinc, in Asia Minor. He seems to have been 
at first a peasant or herdsman in quite humble 
circumstances — in his Works and Days, ho speaks 
of himself as atimetos, ‘ unhonoured,’ ‘ noteless.’ 
He afterwards left Ascra, and went north to 
Orchomenos, on Lake Copais, where he dwelt 
during the remainder of his life, and where in 
later times his tomb was shewn. This is really 
all we know about H., for the marvellous stories 
of the Neo-Platonists afford us no intelligible 
clue to his personal history ; and in the opinion 
of some critics, even throw grave doubts on 
his historical reality altogether. This, however, 
is probably too extreme a view. But while it may 
not be necessary to reject the personality of H., it 
may still be allowed that he was a ‘ representative 
man,’ the founder and head of a school of poets 
— tho Bccotian or Pierian — who stand in striking 
contrast with the older Ionic or Homeric school. 
Their original region was at the foot of Mount 
Helicon, whence they spread ovor Bmotia, Phocis, 
and Eubma. Their language and versification were 
nearly the same as those of the Homeric school, but 
in all other respects they appear to have been 
different, and even antagonistic, ignoring the san- 
guinary struggles of the heroic age, and preferring 
to sing of rural quietude and peaceful pursuits, tho 
simple sanctities of household life, the homely duties 
of thrift, the education of children, and the prosaic 
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details of commerce and politics. Hence the Spartan, 
Cleomenesj scornfully termed H. the ‘ poet of helots,’ 
while Homer was the poet of warriors. In fine, 
it may be said that the poetry of the Hesiodic 
school indicates an advance in civilisation, morality, 
and thought, on the Homeric school. — The works 
either written by or ascribed to H are seven in 
number, of which the following are the more import- 
ant : 1. Erga kai Hemerai (‘Works and Hays ’), in the 
time of Pausanias, the only one considered to be 
truly H.’s by the people about Mount Helicon; 
2. Theogonia (‘ Generation of the Gods ’), not con- 
sidered genuine by H.’s countrymen, nor by most 
modem critics ; 3. Eoiai or Eoiai Mcgalai, 

called also Katalogoi Gunaikon (‘ Catalogues of 
Women’). Of these the first two are entire; 
while the well-known Aspis Heraklcos (‘Shield of 
Hercules ’) is supposed by some to be a relie of 
the third. Tho Hesiodic poetry was, in ancient 
times, if not warmly admired, at least held in 
great veneration. Both the priesthood and the 
philosophers considered the Tlteogony a great, in 
fact, the greatest authority, on the subjects of 
which it discourses, and almost all the great 
Alexandrine critics earnestly devoted themselves 
to its elucidation, but their commentaries have 
unhappily perished. Only here and there among 
the Scholia of the later Neo-Platonists some of 
their remarlcs are preserved. The most complete 
collection of these is to be fonnd in Gaisford’s 
Podoc Grccci Minorcs. The first edition of the 
Hesiodic poems appeared at Milan in 1493 ; sub- 
sequent editions are those of Heinsius (Amsterdam, 
1GG7), of Robinson (Oxford, 1737), of Loesner (Leips. 
1778), of Gaisford (vol i. of his Poet. Gr. Min.), and 
of Gottling (Gotha and Erfurt, 1831 ; 2d cd. 1843). 

HESPE'RIDES, the name of the famous sisters 
who, assisted by the dragon Ladon, guarded the 
golden apples wliich Hera had received, on her 
marriage with Zeus, from Ge. Their genealogy, 
as well as their number, are variously given by 
mytbologists. The locality of the gardens was 
also a matter of controversy, the two favourite 
opinions placing them westward of Mount Atlas, 
and north of the Caucasus. The apples were stolen 
by Hercules (q. v.), but were afterwards restored by 
Athena. 

HESSE (Ger. Hessen), a territory of Germany, 
occupied, in ancient times, by the Calli or Challi, 
who first became known to the Romans in the year 
15 A. D., when Germanicus destroyed their principal 
settlement of Mattium, the site of the present 
villages of Gross and Klein Maden, near Gudens- 
berg. In tho course of time, the Catti, who were 
settled in tho districts now lonown as IJpper and 
Lower Hesse, gradually merged in the Frankish 
tribes, with whom they took part in the great 
emigration into Belgium and Gaul, after which the 
territories which they had evacuated were occupied 
by Saxons, who thenceforward kept possession of 
the land 1 on own in after-ages as Saxon Hesse. The 
power of the chiefs had, in the meanwhile, become 
so firmly established under tho Frankish empire, 
that on the fall of the Carlovingians, in 911, Conrad 
I., Duke of Franconia and Hesse, was elected to 
tho vacant throne of Germany, ns being the most 
owerful of the princes of the empire. The various 
ranches of the Hessian family still extant are 
descended from Heinrich I;, surnamed the Child 
(died 130G), son of Sophie Duchess of Brabant. 
Although he himself exercised little real power, 
owing to the dismemberment of H. into numerous 
semi-independent principalities, his descendants 
gradually reunited these disjointed domains, and 
added many valuable territories on the Rhine to 
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their old patrimony. Philip I., the Magnanimous, 
who succeeded his father, Wilhelm IE, as a minor, 
in 1509, introduced the Reformation into H., and 
founded the university of Marburg, with the revenues 
of the secularised convents and monasteries. Tiiis 
prince took an active part in the peasant and 
religious civil wars of his clay ; and by a will made 
in 1502, divided his territories among his four sons, 
who succeeded to their allotted possessions on his 
death in 15G7. The eldest, Wilhelm IV., obtained 
the half of the Hessian domains, with Cassel for his 
residence; Ludvig, a fourth part, with Marburg; 
Philip, an eighth part, with P.heinfels ; and George, 
an eighth part, with Darmstadt. Tho death of 
Philip and Ludwig left all the Hessian dominions 
in the two main lines of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Darmstadt (q. v.). 

HESSE-CA'SSEL, or ELECTORAL HESSE 
(Ger. Hcsscn-Kasscl), was formerly an electorate of 
the Germanic Confederation, consisting of one large 
and five smaller districts, including tho countship of 
Schaumburg and Schmalkald, a part of Henneberg 
and Barchfeld, with various townships, impacted 
within tho territories of other states. In conse- 
quence of the occurrences of 1SGG, it was annexed 
to Prussia on the 10th September of that year, and 
subsequently (December 18GS) went to form a part 
of the new province of Hesse-Nassau, which 
embraces, besides H.-C., the greater part of Nassau 
(q. v.), and part of Hcsse-Homburg, and extends from 
49° 5G' to 51° 31' N. lat., and from 7° 30’ to 10° IT E. 
long., being divided into the following two districts : 


Districts. 

Area In 

1 Sq. Miles. 

Total Pop. 

In 1671. 

ChltfTownt. 

Pep. 1871, 

Ca*»cl, . . 

3364 

767,301 

\ 

'Capiel, 

Marburg, 

Hanau, 

46,375 

8,950 

20,278 

■Wiesbaden, . 

2079 

632,807 

V 

i Fuldn, 
vic'badcn, 1 

9,490 

35,463 


Physical Character. — The country is generally 
hilly, and in some places even mountainous, form- 
ing a part of the great central elevated plateau of 
Germany. The most considerable of tho ranges are 
the Habiclitswald, the Thuringerwald, of which the 

f reatest elevation is the Inselbcrg (2930 feet), the 
Icissner (2350 feet), tho Hundsruck, Kellcrwald, 
and Reinhardwald. 

Tho principal rivers are the Werra, with its 
numerous small affluents,- but which only belongs in 
part to Hesse-Nassau; the Eulda, whose course 
appertains almost exclusively to the province ; tho 
Edder,- Weser, Maine, and Lalin. 

Climate, Soil, Products The climate is gener- 

ally mild, but in some of the mountainous districts, 
as the Rkongebirge, it is at times very severe. The 
mean annual temperature is 4S°'5 Fahrenheit. 

The soil is almost unexceptionally fruitful and 
well adapted to agriculture. Cereals of all kinds 
yield good returns. Tho most cultivated districts 
are in the sofith-wCst of Hanau, where much fruit 
and somo good wine3 arc produced. Elax is grown in 
Schaumburg and Lower Hesse, and tobacco in the 
vallcyB of the Werra. It is estimated that for every 
hundred parts the land is distributed nearly in the 
following ratio : woods, 40 ; arable land, 37 ; meadow 
land, 11 ; miscellaneous, 12. 

The mineral products comprise copper, lead, 
cobalt, vitriol, alum, clay, large quantities of iron, 
coal, and salt, the last- threo of which are tho 
property of the state. Tho mountain districts have 
many good mineral springs, tho most important 
of which are those at Scliwalheim, Wilhehnsbad, 
Hofgcismar, Itodenberg, and Ncnndorf. 


Industry, Imports, and Exports — Trade. — In addi- 
tion to agriculture and the rearing of cattle and 
other animals, the chief branches of industry are the 
weaving of linen and yarn, which, although every- 
where practised, is prosecuted with most vigour 
about Eulda and Marburg. There are good steel 
and iron works at Schmalkald, and manufactories 
of guns at Cassel, and porcelain, glass, paper, and 
gold and silver wire-works in Hanau and other 
parts of the province. The exports consist princi- 
pally of yarn and linens, iron and steel wares, fine 
clay, wood, leather, grain, dried fruits, and mineral 
waters. Tho transit-trade is considerable, and is 
principally conducted by way of Hanau, Carlshafen, 
and Eschwego. The internal commerce and indus- 
try centre more especially in Cassel, Hanau, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, Wiesbaden, Fulda, Gers- 
feld, Carlshafen, Dillenburg, and Limburg. There 
are many excellent public roads throughout the 
province, and upwards of 400 miles of railway, in 
addition to which it possesses great facilities for 
internal trade in its numerous navigable rivers. 

Receipts, Expenditure. — According to the budget 
of 18G4 — 18GG, the annual receipts of the electorate of 
H.-C. were about 5,108,310 thalers, and the expendi- 
ture 5,452,9S0, an excess of expenditure over the in- 
come of 344,670 thalers. The national debt in 1861 
represented a capital of 3,700,000 thalers, but this 
was exclusive of 8) million thalers, raised for the 
construction of railways, and 11 million thalers 
extraordinary loans. 

Army. — The army, prior to 18G6, was kept at 
12,000 men, of whom 5000 were on the reserve list. 
Military service was compulsory between the ages 
of 20 and 27 years. 

Education.— There are, besides numerous national 
schools, ten gymnasia, eight arts, and various poly- 
technic, theological, military, and other schools. 
Hesse-Nassau has one university at Marburg, memor- 
able as being the first which was founded (in 1527) 
after the Reformation, and without papal authority. 

Religion. — The majority of the population belong 
to the Reformed or Calvinist faith, but. the Luth- 
erans, United Protestants, Catholics, and Jews aro 
well represented. At the end of 18G7, the number 
of Protestant churches in the provinco was 1375 ; 
Roman Catholic churches, 48G; Jewish synagogues, 
24G ; and other churches, 8. All the churches 
recognised by the state enjoy equal rights. 

Law. — Tiie supremo court of appeal is at Cassel, 
with two high courts of justice at Cassel and Fulda, 
under whose jurisdiction aro various criminal and 
magisterial courts. 

Electoral Hesse was formerly a limited monarchi- 
cal government. The ruler bore the title of Electoral 
Prince and Landgraf of Hesse, Grand Duke of 
Fulda, Prince of Hersfeld, Hanau, Fritzlar, and 
Iscnburg, Count of Katzenellenbogen, Dietz, &c. 
The dignity, which is hereditary in tho male line 
only, is at present held by tho Elector Frederick 
Wilhelm I. The elector was assisted in the govern- 
ment by a council of ministers, who were partially 
responsible. A new constitution, based on the 
federal decision of 1857, was promulgated in 1SG0. 
There were two representative chambers, tho higher 
of which comprised the princes of tho electoral 
family, several Mediatised Princes (q. v.), oflicers of 
state, and largo landed noblo proprietors ; while the 
lower chamber comprised 48 members, one-third 
of whom represented tho landed proprietors, and 
the remainder the civic and rural districts. The 
chambers were convoked at least once in every 
three years. Each parish was presided over by a 
burgher-master ( Bilrgermeister ) or magistrate, each 
circle by a government official, and each province by 
a special governor. 
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H.-C. occupied the eighth place in the German 
Confederation. It had three votes in the Plenum 
or general council of the diet, and supplied a contin- 
gent of G62G, and a reserve of 2S40 men to the 
federal army. 

History. — Hesse-Cassel is the elder line of the 
House of Hesse, founded by Landgraf Wilhelm IV., 
or the Wise, son of Philip the Magnanimous, 'who 
reigned from 15G7 to 1592, and held his court ^ at 
Cassel. Wilhelm was succeeded by his son Maurice, 
who joined the Protestant Church, and five years 
before his death resigned the government in 1G27 
to his son Wilhelm V. The latter fought on the 
side of Sweden during the Thirty Years’ War, for 
which he was put under the ban of the empire. 
His two brothers, Hermann and Ernest, respectively 
founded the lines of Hesse-Rotenburg and Hesse- 
Rheinfels j and on his death in 1G37, his widow 
assumed the regency for their young son, Wilhelm 
VI., and by her ability, secured for him, as an 
indemnification for the losses which the country 
had sustained during the war, the greater part of 
Schaumburg and the principality of Hersfeld. The 
successors of Wilhelm V. pursued the practice he 
had begun of hiring out Hessian soldiers to fight 
in the sendee of foreign princes, a practice by which 
the finances of the state were considerably aug- 
mented at the expense of the welfare and morality of 
the people ; while, in some instances, it led to the 
formation of important alliances on the part of the 
reigning House. The landgraf, Friedrich I., who 
succeeded his father in 1730, had become king of 
Sweden in 1720, in right of his wife, the Princess 
TJlrike Eleanor, sister of Charles XII. His brother, 
Wilhelm VIII., to whom he had resigned his Hessian 
territories, fought under the British and Hanoverian 
flag in the Seven Years’ War, and gained consider- 
able renown for himself and his troops during the 
course of the war, which was especially disastrous to 
the welfare of his states. Wilhelm’s son, Friedrich 

11., persevered in the same course, and kept up a 
splendid court on the proceeds of the pay, amount- 
ing to £3,000,000, which the British government 
gave him for the sendees of the 22,000 Hessians who 
fought against the Americans ill the war of inde- 
pendence. Friedrich, who had become a convert to 
the Romish Church, died in 17S5, and was succeeded 
by liis son, Wilhelm IX., who reigned as Wilhelm 

1., after his elevation to the rank of an elector 
in 1803. This prince frequently shifted sides and 
parties during the French revolutionary and imperial 
war, fighting with his Hessian mercenaries first 
under British colours, then in conjunction with 
Prussia, and in 180G as the ally of Napoleon, who 
in return for liis aid promised to respect the 
neutrality of the electorate. After the battle of 
Jena, the French emperor, suspecting the motives 
which had actuated the elector in augmenting his 
army, threw troops into the Hessian territory, and 
at the peace of Tilsit incorporated the electorate 
in the newly formed lungdom of Westphalia. In 
1813, Wilhelm returned to his dominions after the 
overthrow of French power in Germany, and at 
once began to restore the old order of things as 
far as he could ; while he entered upon a course 
of vexatious litigation to recover the state lands 
that had been sold during his exile, and appealed 
to the diet with such importunate pertinacity for 
indemnification, that lie obtained various important 
concessions at the congress of Vienna, although he 
failed in his wish to secure the titlo of king, of 
which ho was especially ambitious. In accordance 
with the promise which he had made his subjects 
on his restoration to power, he summoned a body 
of jurists to construct a constitution ; but no sooner 
was a draft of this new scheme completed, than he 
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refused to fulfil his promises. His death in 1821 
was regarded as a fortunate event for the electorate ; 
but his son and successor, Wilhelm II., by his nar- 
row policy, increased the rapidly growing disorders 
of the state, while his relations to his mistress, 
the obnoxious Countess of Reichenbach, rendered 
him peculiarly unpopular with his subjects. These 
disorders were partially arrested by the retirement 
of the elector in 1831, and the nomination of the 
electoral prince to the rank of regent. But the 
history of the 1G years’ regency of Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm exhibits only a series of intrigues at 
court, dissensions between the government and the 
representatives of the people, and a retrogressive 
policy, which left H. far behind other German 
states in material prosperity. The death of the 
old elector at Frankfurt, whither lieliad retired on 
his abdication, raised the regent in 1847 to the rank 
of sovereign elector. The revolution of Paris, in 
1848, extorted from the terrified prince many liberal 
promises of reform, some of which were redeemed ; 
but in 1850, after revoking many of his pledges, 
he summoned the obnoxious fiassenpflug and 
Haynau to govern the country. Hassenpilug’s 
measures at length drew upon him a public charge 
of maladministration and treason ; and he having 
persuaded the elector that his personal safety 
would be endangered if he remained longer among 
his subjects, the prince and his minister fled by 
night from Cassel to Wilhelmsbad. On the 17th 
September 1S50, an ordinance proclaimed that the 
seat of government had been transferred to the 
latter place. Hassenpflug appealed to the Con- 
federation for its intervention, and H. became the 
rendezvous of troops ; the Austrian and Bavarian 
contingents occupying the south, and the Prussians, 
apparently for the protection of the people against 
the elector, talcing their position in the north. The 
threatened war was principally limited to angry 
protocols, but the resnlt of the intervention was the 
restoration of the elector, who returned to Cassel. 
In 1852, a new constitution was promulgated, which 
in no way satisfied the people, whose conduct 
throughout the trying crisis had been marked by 
forbearance and moderation. But the policy of the 
government remained unchanged. In October 18G0, 
on the assembling of the Chambers, a resolution 
was agreed to for addressing the elector, requiring 
the restoration of the constitution of 1831 ; but not 
till 1SG2, after much agitation and the interference 
of Prussia and Austria, did the elector so far accede 
to their wishes as to recognise the constitution of 
1831, with the modifications of 1S49. In the war 
between Austria and Prussia, H.-C. having sided 
with the former, a Prussian army entered the 
electorate, and it was ultimately annexed to Prussia 
on September 20, 1SGG. 

HESSE-DARMSTAET, or HESSE, a grand- 
duchy of Germany, extending (exclusive of small 
outlying portions) between 49° 24' and 50° 10' N. 
lat., and 7° 50' and 9° 10' E. long., and consisting 
of two nearly equal parts, separated by a strip of 
land belonging to Hesse-Nassau. The northern 
district is mountainous, being intersected by the 
Vogelsberg, and branches of the Taunus and Wes- 
terfeld ; while the southern is level, except in the 
cast, which is occupied by the Odenwald range. 
H.-B. is divided into the following provinces : 


rroTlnccs. 

Aren In 

Sq. Mile*. 

Pop. in 1871. 

Chief Town*. 

Pop. 1871. 

Upper Hesse, 

12S0 

250,646 

Gies«cn, 

12,245 

Starkcnburg, 

1150-8 

349,297 

f Darmstadt, ) 

1 the capital, ) 

39,5S4 

Rhenish Hesse, 

525* 

249,951 

Mainz, 

53,918 
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Giving an area of 2955'S square miles, and a pop. 
of 852,894 (in 1875, 882,349) lor the entire duchy. 

Physical Character. — H.-D., which presents a suc- 
cession of fruitful valleys and rich mountain slopes, 
is well watered, being traversed by the Rhine and 
Maine, Neckar, Nalie, Lahn, Nidda, Edder, Nidder, 
and "Wetter. — The climate of the northern districts 
of H.-D. is very much more severe than that of 
the southern or Starkenburg district, which shares 
the climate of South Germany. 

Agriculture is in a very flourishing condition, 
nearly half of the soil being occupied by_ arable 
lands. Corn is grown in sufficient quantity for 
exportation, chiefly in Upper Hesse, where Indian 
corn, or maize, and. flax are also largely cultivated, 
while hemp, tobacco, and poppies are raised in 
Rhenish Hesse. The southern districts, in which 
a great variety of fruit is grown, including fms, 
abnonds, chestnuts, &c., are specially noted for the 
excellence of their wines, the choicest of which 
are the Niersteiner, Laubenkeimer, Bodenkeimer, 
and red Ingelheimer, grown in the vicinity of 
Mainz, the Scharlachberger near Bingen, and the 
Liebfrauenmilch in the districts around Worms. 

The mineral products, which are inconsiderable, 
include copper, cobalt, iron, salt, and coal, the three 
latter of which are most abundant in the Wetterau 
districts. 

Industry. — Tho principal branches of industry 
are, besides agriculture, the making of wine, which 
in good years yields a return of upwards of form 
million thalers ; the manufacture of cottons, linens, 
and stockings, and tho weaving of straw in Upper 
Hesse ; the preparation of oils and leather ; and the 
manufacture of paper, snuff, papier-mflclie goods, 
&c. H.-D. is well provided with post-roads, and 

has a network of railways; wliilc the steam-naviga- 
tion of the Rhine. Maine, and Neckar affords still 
more extensive means of communication, which, 
however, are partly or wholly closed during the 
winter months. 

Revenue.— The budget for tho years 1870—1878 
gives the following estimate of the financial condi- 
tion of the grand-duchy : Annual receipts, 22,544,120 
marks ; annual expenditure, 20,294,504 marks ; 
leaving a surplus of 2,249,550 marks. The public 
debt, incurred mainly for the construction of rail- 
ways, amounted in 1874 to 15,510,500 marks. 

Army. — The troops belonging to H.-D. form the 
twenty-fifth division of the army of the German 
empire, and belong to the eleventh army corps. 
There is a military college at Darmstadt. 

Education. — Tiiere are in H.-D.- 1700 national 
schools, 9 normal, and 1 higher burgher school, 
'while the educational wants of tho liigher classes 
are well supplied by the university of. Giessen (q._v.), 
with its noble library, and the 24 scientific institu- 
tions connected with it ; by 0 gymnasia, and by 
polytechnic, military, and theological schools. The 
chief towns support various scientific and literary 
societies, and the duchy generally is favourably dis- 
tinguished in respect to the diffusion of knowledge. 

Religion. — In regard to religion, tho population 
was divided in 1871 as follows : Protestants, 
589,272 ; Roman Catholics, 238,080 ; other creeds, 
172 ; and Israelites, 25,373. The Lutherans have a 
consistory at Darmstadt, with three minor courts 
under its jurisdiction, while the Roman Catholic 
churches are under the supervision of a bishop) who 
has his see at Mainz. 

Law. — There is a supreme tribunal of law at 
Darmstadt, with lesser courts at Darmstadt, Giessen, 
and Mainz, and numerous local courts in country 
districts, in some of'which trial by jury prevails. 

Political Constitution, <tc. — H.-D. supplied a 
contingent of 7227 men, with a reserve of 3098, to 
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the federal army, occupied tho 9th place in the Ger- 
man i Confederation (q. v.), and had 3 votes in the 
Plenum or full council, and 1 vote in the limited 
council. Its army now forms the 25th Division of 
the 3d Army Corps of the German Empire. It is a 
limited monarchical state. Its rider, who must be 
a Lutheran, bears the title of Royal Highness, and 
ranks ns Grand-Duke of Hesse, and as a Rhenish 
grand-duke. Tho succession is hereditary in tho 
female line in default of male issue. In accordance 
with tho law of 1850, there are 2 legislative chambers 
of representatives, which must be convoked at least 
once in every 3 years, but the real power of tho 
government rests with the council of state and tho 
4 ministries into which the several branches of the 
administration are divided. 

History . — The line of H.-D., the second main 
branch of the House, is derived from the Hessian 
count, George I., who, on the death of his father, 
Philip the Magnanimous, in 1507, obtained the upper 
countship of Katzenellcnbogen, with tho town of 
Darmstadt for his residence ; and succeeded in 1583, 
on the death of his brother without heirs, to a third 
of the patrimony of the latter. He was succeeded 
in 1590 by his eldest son, Ludwig V., while his third 
son, Frederick, became the founder of the Hesse- 
Homburg fine (q. v.). Ludwig V., who acquired 
a portion of Upper Hesse, was the founder of the 
university of Giessen. Although H.-D., like every 
other part of Germany, suffered considerably during 
the French revolutionary wars, it finally acquired a 
great addition to its territories through the agency 
of Napoleon. Ludwig X., who had succeeded his 
father as landgraf in 1790, joined the Confederation 
of tho Rhine, and after having acted against Austria 
in 1809, and in concert with the French in 1813, 
offered, after the battle of Leipsic, to act with the 
allies against France, on condition of being allowed 
to retain his various acquisitions of territory. He 
had assumed the title of grand duke in 1806, and 
on that occasion he promulgated various legislative 
edicts, and annulled the pre-existing union of tho 
H.-D. and tho Hesse-Cassel diets. In 1814, he joined 
tho German Confederation, and made large cessions 
of territory to Prussia, Bavaria, and Hesse-Cassel, 
receiving by way of indemnification a portion of 
the French department of Donnersberg, or Mainz, 
extending to the Lahn, and the greater part of 
the principality of Isenbcrg, in right of which he 
assumed the additional title of a Rhenish grand 
duke. In accordance with the decree of the federal 
diet, Ludwig gave his subjects a representative 
form of government in 1820, tho scheme of which 
was, however, so obnoxious to the assembled 
states, that the grand duke and his advisers were 
compelled to withdraw it, and to substitute another 
in its place. The task of framing this constitution 
occupied several diets in succession, and gave rise 
to much angry discussion within and without the 
chambers. The death, in 1830, of the grand 
duke, who from various causes was endeared to 
his subjects, widened these differences, and angry 
discussions soon arose in regard to the civil fist 
to bo accorded to the new grand duke, Ludwig 

II. In the course of tho next few years, one diet 
after another was convoked and prorogued, but 
no material change was effected in the relative 
position of the chambers and the government. TEe 
death of the grand duke, Ludwig II., in 1S4S, 
and the accession of his son and co-regent, Ludwig 

III. , tlie present grand duke, brought little change 
for the better. In the meantime it must, how- 
ever, be .admitted that, notwithstanding frequent 
dissensions in chmch and state, the duchy mado 
considerable advances in material prosperity; 
railways were opened, and new roads formed; 
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monopolies and other commercial restrictions 
removed ; greater freedom permitted in the curri- 
culum of the university, and a more liberal spirit 
infused into the system of the education imparted 
in the national schools. Although these and many 
other improvements were grudgingly yielded, they 
have been permanent, but the character of the 
grand-ducal policy has neither been liberal nor in 
accordance with the wishes and views of the majority 
of the people. See Germany in Surr., Vol. X. 

HESSE-HO'MBURG, formerly an independent 
German landgraviate, but now forming a portion of 
the ldngdom of Prussia. The landgraviate was 
divided into the provinces of Homburg and Meisen- 
heim ; the former bounded by H.-Darmstadt and 
H. -Nassau, and the latter by Rhenish Prussia and 
the Bavarian Palatinate. 


Provinces. 

Area in 
Sq. Miles. ! 

Pop. (1801). 

Chief Town*. 

Top. 

Homburg, 

32-90 

12,617 

Homburg, . 

8626 

Meisenheim, 

73-08 

14,200 

Meisenheim, 

2758 


Giving 105'98 square miles for the superficial area, 
and 20,817 for the population of the entire land- 
graviate. The former of these provinces is a fruitful 
district lying on the slopes of theTaunus Mountains, 
which produces grain, wine, and timber ; while the 
latter is mountainous, and yields large quantities 
of coal and iron, and some excellent wine. The 
budget for 1SG1 gives the following amounts : 
namely, receipts, 500,520 florins ; expenditure, 
441, 1GG florins, leaving a surplus of 59,354 florins. 
The debt was, in 18G5, 3,000,000 florins. 

The troops of the landgraviate were 3GG men, 
including a reserve of 100, which comprised the 
contingent of H.-H. to the federal army. H.-H was 
represented by Hesse-Darmstadt in the limited 
council of the diet, but it held one independent 
vote in the Plenum or full council. The estab- 
lished religion was Protestant, to which 19,000 of the 
inhabitants belonged, the great majority of whom 
were attached to the Rcformirte Kirche, while there 
were 4950 Catholics, and about 1000 Jews. H.-H. 
had a legislative representative chamber, and the 
government was divided into the three departments 
of Justice, the Interior, and Finances. 

The landgraviate was an integral part of Hesse- 
Darmstadt (to which it reverted on the failure of the 
direct line in 1SGG) till it was transferred, on the 
death of the landgraf, in 159G, to his younger son, 
Friedrich I., in whose family it remained as an in- 
dependent state till 1SG6. Little change was effected 
in the province till the congress of Vienna, when it 
was augmented by the addition of Meissenberg. 
In 1817, H.-H. was admitted into the German Con- 
federation. In 1830, disturbances broke out in 
Meisenheim ; but although they were soon quelled, 
in consequence of the powers accorded to the 
landgraf by the diet, several severe edicts were 
pubhshed in 1832 against the liberals, which excited 
considerable disaffection. The opening of the springs 
and baths at Homburg in 1S33 proved an unex- 
pected source of wealth to the state, and after the 
addition of gambling saloons, the establishment con- 
stituted a very important branch of the revenue. 
Attempts were more than once made by the diet to 
put down the gambling-tables ; but whenever the 
pressure of federal intervention was removed, gamb- 
ling was always resumed with fresh spirit ; in 1862, 
however, the deputies passed a law for its gradual 
suppression, and since the passing of H.-H. into the 
hands of the Prussian government, the system has 
been completely suppressed. Since their first open- 
ing, play, with only temporary abatement, was pro- 
secuted at all hours and seasons by all ranks, from 
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peasants to princes and princesses, and almost at 
all ages, excepting among the subjects of H.-ll., 
who were stringently forbidden to participate in it. 

In 1S35, H.-H. joined the Zollverein (q. v.). On 
March 18GG, on the death, without heirs, of the last 
landgraf, Ferdinand Heinrich Friedrich, who suc- 
ceeded his brother, Philip August, in 1S4S, the land- 
graviate fell to Hesse-Darmstadt, but remained united 
with that duchy only a few months, being ceded to 
Prussia on September 13, 186G. It now forms part 
of the Prussian provinces of Hesse-Nassau and 
Rhenish Prussia. See Germany in Surr., Vol. X. 

HESSE-NASSAU. See Hesse-Cassel and 
Nassau. 

HE'SSIAN FLY ( Cecidomyia destructor; see 
Cecedohyia), a dipterous insect, the larva of which 
has often proved extremely 
destructive to wheat in 
NorthAmerica. Itsravages 
have occasionally even led 
to the abandonment of 
wheat culture for a time 
in considerable districts. 

It is black, with dusky 
wings, darker at the base, 
pale-brown legs, black feet, 
and hairy antenna?. There 
are two broods in the year. 

The maggots of the one brood live at tho roots of 
the plants throughout the winter; those of the 
other are found in the lower joints of the straw, 
in the end of spring and beginning of summer. 

HE'SYCHASTS (Gr. Hcsychazo, to be quiet), a 
mystic and contemplative sect of the Greek church, 
who renewed in the 14th c. tho errors and practices 
of the older Euchites, and who may be described 
as the Quietists of the East. There is reason to 
believe that the principles of the ancient mystics 
never entirely died out among the Oriental monastic 
bodies ; but they attracted an unusual share of 
public attention not only at home, but in the 
western church in the earlier half of the 14th 
century. A Basilian monk, named Barlaam, a native 
of Calabria, the ancient Magna Grrecia, and himself 
of Greek origin, in the course of a visit to the 
monasteries of Greece, observed among the monks 
several practices and doctrines which he considered 
grievously reprehensible ; and was particularly 
struck by the doctrinal abuses of the monks of 
Mount Athos, the ‘ holy mountain,’ the great strong- 
hold of monasticism in Greece. In common with 
the mystics of all times, these monks placed all per- 
fection in contemplation, and in the elevation and 
abstraction of sold which contemplation produces. 
But among many practices which he considered 
objectionable, there was one which especially 
provoked his reprobation, and, indeed, his ridicule. 
Believing that in the sold lay hidden a certain 
divine light, which it was the offico of contem- 
plation to evoke, they withdrew at stated times to 
a retired place, seated themselves on the earth, 
and fixed their eyes steadfastly on the centre of 
the stomach (whence the sobriquet by which they 
were known, omphalopsychoi, navel-souls) ; and they 
averred that, after the allotted time of contempla- 
tion, a kind of heavenly light beamed forth upon 
them from the sold (whose seat, they held, was in 
that region), and filled them with ecstasy and 
supernatural delight. They declared that this light 
was the glory of God himself, and they connected 
it in some unexplained way with the light which 
appeared at the transfiguration of our Lord upon 
Tabor. Barlaam denoimced these notions as fanatical 
and superstitious. On the other hand, they wero 
explained and warmly defended by Gregory Bahamas, 
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tlie Archbishop of Thessalonica ; and in order to 
settle tlie controversy, a council was held in Con- 
stantinople in 1341, ■which terminated in the triumph 
of Palamas and the monks. The controversy after- 
wards turned upon a point of doctrine — namely, on 
the nature of the so-called divine light supposed to 
emanate from the soul in this state of contempla- 
tion. 'Other councils were called, one of which, in 
1351, .vain pronounced in favour of the monks, 
through 0 the influence, it was said, of the court and 
of the celebrated John Cantaeuzcnus, who was an 
ardent patron of the Hcsychasts. But the public 
voice was hostile to the sect, and on the retirement 
of their patron Cantaeuzcnus, who, in 1355, became 
a monk, they fell into obscurity. The controversy 
about the ‘Thaboritic Light,’ however, is still dis- 
cussed in Greek theology. Seo Moslieim, ik G59 ; 
also Fabricius, Bib. Grccc. v. 247, 454; Bubenberg, 
De Hcsychastia Exercitat, p. 378. 

HESY'CHIUS, a Greek grammarian of Alex- 
andria, flourished, according to some authorities, 
towards the end of the 4th century. Ho was the 
author of a Greek lexicon, taken partly from 
earlier works of a "similar character, with the addi- 
tion of new words and examples from the writings 
of poets, orators, historians, and physicians. Its 
value is very great, as it supplies us with extensive 
information concerning tho Greek language and 
literature, especially of an antiquarian land. The 
first edition is that published at Venice in 1514; 
the best is by Alberti and Ruhnkcn (2 vols. 
Leyden, 174G— 17GG), to which additions were made 
by Scliow (Leip. 1792). Compare Ranke, Dc Lexici 
Hcxychiani vera Originc ct genuina Forma (Leip. 
and" Quedlinburg, 1831). — Not to be confounded 
with the foregoing is the historian Hesychtos of 
Miletus, surnamed the ‘Illustrious,’ who flourished 
in the beginning of the Gth c. ; and was the author 
of tho following works : 1. A book on eminent 
teachers (Peri ion en Paideia lampsantvn SopItCn ) ; 
2. Another on the city of Constantinople (Peri ton 
PalriOn Konslanlinoupoleos) ; and 3. A Chronicle or 
history (Billion HUiorihon, &c.), commencing with 
the earliest tunes, and coming down to the death 
of Anastasius. It is now lost. Seo Orellius, JTcbychii 
Opera (Leip. 1820). 

JIETEROCE'RCAL (Gr. Jieliros, different, 
unequal, and leerhos, a tail), a term introduced by 
Agassiz to designate a peculiarity of structure in 
the tail of some fishes, in which -the tail is unsym- 
metrical with reference to the body of tho fish or 
the vertebral column; the vertebral column being 
prolonged into the upper of the two lobes of the 
tail, and a second lobe, more or less distinct, 
appearing on the under side. The heteroccrcal 
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tail is, among reednt fishes, characteristic of the 
Cartilaginous Fishes, and is, therefore, a much less 
prevalent form than tho symmetrical or homoccrcal 
(Gr. homos, equal) tail. It is very generally regarded 
as indicating an affinity to Saurian reptiles. But 
in tho older geologic formations, the heteroeereal 
is tho prevalent form; in all the formations older 
than the oolitic it exclusively appears. 


HETEROGANGLIA'TA (Gr. heleros, diverse, 
and ganglion, a ganglion), a term introduced by Owen, 
and adopted by many zoologists, in accordance with 
a scheme of zoological classification founded on tho 
nervous system in animals, to designate the Mollnsca 
of Cuvier, with which are ranked the ‘zoophytes’ 
of the division Polyzoa or Bryozoa. The nervous 
centres or ganglia are not arranged in a longitudinal 
series of symmetrical pairs, but are variously dis- 
tributed in different parts of the body; one principal 
ganglionic mass, however, occupying a position 
above the gullet, with which all the nerves of tho 
special senses which exist are connected. With it, 
also, all the other ganglia communicate.— Whether 
or not the new name heterogangliata, may ulti- 
mately come into general use among systematic 
zoologists, it certainly indicates a most important 
character in tho organisation of the animals to 
which it is applied. 

HETMAN, or ATAMAN, the title of the head 
or general of the Cossacks, now retained only among 
the Cossacks of the Don. From the earliest times 
the H. was elected by tho voice of the assembled 
people; the mode of election being by throwing 
their fur-caps at the candidate they preferred, and 
tho ono who had the largest number of caps was 
declared duly elected. The power of the H. was very 
great, and extended over life and death. When 
the Cossacks, in 1G54, submitted to the Russians, 
the H. was permitted to retain his rights as for- 
merly. The Empress Catherine entirely abolished 
the dignity of H. of tho Ukraine, and substituted 
a government consisting of eight members. Tho 
Don Cossacks liave, indeed, retained their H., but 
even he possesses but the shadow of his former 
power. The last elective H. was Count Platoff, 
who played a prominent part in the wars with 
France (1812—1814). After his death, the H. was 
appointed by the czar, and ultimately tho title was 
made hereditary in the grand duke, the heir to tho 
throne. 

HEVE'LIUS (known also as Hkvel or HOvelkk), 
Joii akx, one of the most celebrated astronomers of 
the 17th c., was bora at Danzig in 1611, and died 
in that city in 1G87. Ho belonged to an honour- 
able and wealthy family ; and in 1G41 ho erected 
an observatory in his own house, and furnished it 
with large telescopes constructed by himself. He 
published numerous astronomical works. H. was 
the first astronomer, with tho exception of Gassendi, 
to observe a transit of Mercury (Gassendi’s obser- 
vation was mnde in 1G31, that of II. in 1GG1); and 
it is now generally conceded that ho ranks next 
to Flamsteed amongst the astronomers of Iris day. 
Dclambro devotes ten pages to the notice of Ins 
labours in his Jlisioirc dc V Asiron, Mod., and his life 
has been written by J. H. Wesphal (Konigsb. 1820), 

HEVE'S, a Bmall town of Hungary, in tho county 
of the same name, is situated in tho midst of a 
productive llax and hemp-growing district, GO miles 
cast-north-cast of Pcsth. Pop. (18G9) 5703. 

nE'XACHORD, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks, in their music, to the great sixth. In 
modem music, hcxacliord denotes tho six diatonic 
degrees of which Guido formed his scale, better 
known by the six syllables, Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
to which the sealo was sung. 

HE'XAGON (Gr. hex, six, and gonia, angle), a 
figure of six sides and six angles ; when the sides 
and angles are equal, it is called a regular hexagon. 
H a regular hexagon bo inscribed in a circle, the 
radius of tho circle is equal in length to each side 
of it, and by joining tho centra with the angular 
points, six equilateral triangles will bo formed. This 
property of tho hoxagon furnishes a very simplo 
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method of dividing a circle into six equnl parts, 
and at tlie same time constructing the hexagon, by 
merely laying off round the circle lines equal to the 
radius. Of the three figures which can completely 
occupy space (the equilateral triangle, square, and 
hexagon), the hexagon contains the greatest area 
avithin a given perimeter, the proportions between 
the three different figures being nearly as the 
numbers 4, 5 J, G. It is thus that bees, by makiug 
tlicir cells of a hexagonal form, enclose the greatest 
space with tile least expenditure of wax. 

IIEXAHE'DRON (Gr. hex, six, and htdra, base), 
so called from its liaring six faces, is one of the five 
regular solids, according to Plato; but in modern 
times the term Cube (q. v.) has been used in this 
signification, and the hexahedron is taken to include 
all solid figures of six faces. 

HEXA'METER. (Gr. hex, six, and melron, a 
measure), the name applied to the most important 
form of classical verse. It is the heroic or epic 
verso of the Greeks and Romans, the grandest 
examples of wliick are the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, and the xEncid of Virgil. It consists, as its 
name implies, of six feet or measures, the last of 
which must he a spondee (a measure composed of 
two long syllables), and the penultimate a dactyl 
(one long syllable and two short). If the penul- 
timate is also a spondee, the verso is said to he 
spondaic. The following are examples of the 
hexameter : 

Pull a (Tu\nantii, ld\ tenth, puriuntii ttUtSclimtSWitthun. 

Hosier. 

T'ttyriS | iH pcttitlfic, rZcti\buns sub | tigm'tnc | fay i. 

Virgil. 

The hexameter has been frequently’ employed in 
modem poetry, especially in German and English. 
The facility with which the first of these languages 
forms compounds is favourable to its use ; and 
Klopstock, Goethe, and Voss have produced admir- 
able specimens of this kind of verse. It lias been 
doubted whether the English is not too stubborn 
and intractable for the free-flowing majesty of the 
hexameter ; and no small discussion with regard to 
this point has been carried on among scholars of the 
present day j although many think that the Evangc- 
line of Longfellow, and to some extent the location 
Jtamble oi Clough, have definitely’ settled the 
question in favour of the practicability - of this 
measure being adopted into English. Our readers 
may judge from the opening lines of Evangeline : 

‘ This is tlic | forest primlcval. The | murmuring | pines 
and tko I hemlocks 

Bearded with | moss, and with I garments I green, 
indistinct in the | twilight, 

Stand liko | Druids of I eld, with | voices | sad and 
pro | phetic, 

Stand like I harpers | hoar with I beards that | rest on 
their 1 bosoms.’ 

The last two lines shew wkero English versification 
is weak — viz., in its spondees, imaccented syllables 
being compelled to do the duty of accented ones. 

HE'XAPLA (Gr. hcxapla, ‘the sixfold’), a cele- 
brated edition of the Scptungint version, compiled 
by Origcn for the purpose of restoring the purity - of 
its text, and bringing it into closer agreement with 
the original Hebrew. Owing to tho multiplication of 
transcripts of the Greek text, numerous errors had 
crept in ; and in the frequent controversies which 
arose between the Jews and the Greek or Hellenist 
(q. v.) Christians, the latter, in appealing to tho 
Greek text, were often mortified by tho discovery 
that it by - no means represented faithfully the 
Hebrew original. In order to meet this evil, Origen 
undertook to prorido a means of at least verifying 
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the genuine Greek text, as well as of confronting 
it with the original. With this view, he prepared 
what is known as his Telrapla, or ‘fourfold’ 
version, which he afterwards extended into the 
Hoxapla. The Telrapla contained, in four parallel 
columns, the Septuagint version, together with 
those of Aquila, Symmachus, and Tkeodotion. Tho 
Hcxapla contained, in addition, the Hebrew text, 
together with a transcript of -that text in Greek 
characters. In some parts of the Old Testament 
there were superadded one, two, and even tlireo 
other versions ; so that in some parts the work 
contains nine columns, whence it is occasionally 
designated the Ilenneapla, or ‘ninefold.’ Of the 
origin of these latter versions but little is known. 

Tlic Hcxapla, however, was something more than a 
mere compilation of these versions. In tho margin 
were given notes chiefly explanatory, as, for instance, 
of the Hebrew names. But a still more important 
characteristic of the work were its restorations and 
corrections of the original, in which Origen was 
guided chiefly by tlic version of Theodotion. This, 
however, he did not effect by arbitrary alterations 
of the received text ; hut, wkilo he retained the 
common text, by indicating with tho help of certain 
signs (an asterisk for an addition ; an obelisk for a 
retrenchment) the corrections which he sought to 
introduce. Both these texts, the common (lcoinu 
cldosis) and that of the Hcxapla, are foimd com- 
bined in existing MSS. The Hcxapla, as a whole, has 
long been lost ; several editions of those fragments 
of it which it has been possible to recover have 
been printed ; by far the most complete of which 
is that of the celebrated Benedictine, Montfaucon 
(2 vols. foL Paris, 1714), which retains, so far as 
it was preserved in the MSS., the arrangement 
and even the asterisks and obelisks of Origen. For 
a more detailed account, see tho preface and 
Prccliminaria of this learned work. 

IIE'NILAM, a small market-town of England, in 
the county of Northumberland, is agreeably - situated 
oil tho right' hank of the Tyne, 20 miles west of 
Newcastle. The Tyne is here crossed by - a bridge of 
nine arches. The priory - church, an old cruciform 
structure of tho 12tli c., is now used as the parish 
church. It has a lofty central tower, and at its 
western end are remains of tho magnificent mon- 
astery erected in tho 7th c. by - St Wilfrid. Tho 
chief manufactures of the town are gloves and bats. 
Pop. (1S71) 5331. 

HEYLIN, Dr. Petee, an English divine, of con- 
siderable note in his own day, was descended from 
an ancient Welsh family belonging to Montgomery- 
shire, and was horn at Burford, in Oxfordshire, 
November 20, 1G00. He studied at Oxford, whero 
lie took tlic degree of D.D. Through tho interest 
of Laud, in whose theory of church and lung he 
devoutly believed, H. was appointed chaplain-in- 
ordinary to King Charles in 1G29. Subsequently - , 
he held a variety - of livings, hut was deprived of 
them during the period of tho commonwealth. At 
the restoration, lie was made sub-dean of West- 
minster, an office which many of his friends thought 
an utterly - inadequate reward of his literary sendees 
to tho royal cause. He died May S, 1GG2. II. 
was a very voluminous controversial writer, hut 
his works are of no value now, except as illustrative 
of tho age in which he lived, and the ecclesias- 
tical party to which he belonged. Among others 
may - be mentioned, History of the Sabbath ; Ecclesia 
Vindicata, or the Ghurch of England Justified; 
Theologia Veterum ; Examen Historicum, containing, 
among other things, a violent attack on Fuller’s 
Church History, which involved him in a contro- 
versy with that author; Ilistoria Quinquarlicularis, 
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or a defence of Arminianism; History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England ; and jErius 
Ecdivivus, or the History of the. Presbyterians. 

HEYNE, Christian Gottlob, a German scholar 
of great celebrity, was born at Chemnitz, in Upper 
Saxon;-, 25th September 1729. His father was a 
poor weaver. The pastor of Chemnitz, himself very 
poor, got H. educated at a school in the suburbs, 
and afterwards sent him to Leipsic university, 
but forgot to give him money for his support ! 
His sufferings here were somethin" frightful, but 
his endurance was heroic. In 1753, ho obtained the 
situation of under-clerk in the Briihl library at 
Dresden. "While in this humble office, he prepared 
his edition of Tibullus, which saw the light in 1755, 
and happening to fall into the hands of Rhunkcn 
of Leyden, excited the admiration of that scholar. 
In 1756, unfortunately for H., the Seven Years’ 
War broke out. Frederick the Great marched 
against Dresden, and burned, among other things, 
the Briihl library, but not before H. had edited, 
from a codex there, the Enchiridion of Epictetus. 
For some time he led a precarious life, being 
often without empkyment, and without bread. In 
1761, lie married, and supported himself as best 
ho could by writing for the booksellers ; and in 
1763, on the death of Gessner, professor of rhetoric 
at Gottingen, he was "appointed his successor on 
the recommendation of lthunken of Leyden (who 
had not forgotten his editions of Tibullus and 
Epictetus ). This closed his period of misfortune. 
The rest of his long life was spent in peace and com- 
fort and professorial activity. He died 12th July 
1812. The principal works of H., besides those 
mentioned, arc his editions of Virgil (1767, 6th ed, 
1S03), Pindar (1774), Apollodorus (1787), Pliny 
(1790), Conon and Partlienius (1798), and Homer 
(8 vob. 1802 ; 2d ed. 1804). He also executed 
‘almost a cart-load of translations,’ besides ‘some 
ten or twelve thick volumes of Prolusions, Eulogies, 
and Essays,’ of which six volumes were published 
separately under the title of Opuscula Acadcmica 
(Getting. 1785 — 1812) ; and finally, about 7500 
reviews of books in the GbUingcr Gelchrtcn Anzeiycn, 
of which he was director from 1770. In addition 
to this herculean work, ho had a private class or 
Scminarium for the advanced study of philology 
and classical antiquity, from which he sent forth, in 
the course of his life, no less than 135 professors! 
Compare the Life of Ileyne by his son-in-law, 
Ludwig Hcercn (Gutting. 1813), and Carlyle’s essay 
on the same. 

nEZEICI'AH (Hob. Hishiah, Yehishiyahn, ‘ May 
Jehovah strengthen him’), king of Judah, son and 
successor of Aliaz, reigned from 726 [725] to 696 
[697] E.c. ‘ There was none like him among all the 
kings of Judah,’ is the praise bestowed upon liim in 
2 Rings xviii. 5, and scarcely less flattering is the 
account preserved of this monarch in 2 Cliron. xxix. 
From the moment that, at the early age of fivc- 
and-twenty, ho mounted the throne, 'his efforts seem 
chiefly to have been directed towards the abolition 
of the idolatry which reigned paramount in the 
land, and the restoration of the worship of Jehovah 
to its pristine purity and glory. The temple was 
reopened, the Priests and Levites whoso genealogies 
had proved correct had their ancient revenues 
assigned to them, and recommenced the daily ser- 
vice; and the first passover which fell in H.’s reign, 
was — albeit a month after the appointed season — 
celebrated with almost unparalleled pomp for full 
fourteen days, amidst a vast concourse of people, not 
only of Judah, but even of Israel. Victorious in the 
wars he waged with the Philistines, and relying on 
an Egyptian alliance, into which ho had entered 


against the advice of Isaiah, H. dared also to with- 
hold the annual tribute imposed by Shalmanassar in 
the days of his father: whereupon, as would appear 
from cuneiform records, Sargon, Shalmanassar’s suc- 
cessor, invaded Judea, but without success. "When, 
however, Sargon’s successor, Sennacherib, on his 
way to Egypt and Ethiopia, had already seized 
Lachisb, or, according to Chron. and Isaiah, ‘ all the 
fortresses’ of Judea, nothing remained for H. but 
to ask for peace/ and to offer any ransom that 
Sennacherib might deem fit to impose. Sennacherib 
took an enormous sum in silver and gold, for which 
the sacred treasury and the very doors of the temple 
were laid under contribution : — perhaps only a 
stratagem to convince the conqueror of the poverty 
of the royal coffers. It is a moot-point whether 
Sennacherib, after having received the money 
intended to procure the peace, treacherously marched 
upon Jerusalem at once, or whether he continued 
his march to Egypt, and being beaten there before 
Pclusium, besieged Jerusalem on his return — which 
would be equal to a second invasion. H.’s efforts 
to render his capital impregnable were futile. Sud- 
denly, however, 1 an Angel of the Lord ’ (explained 
variously to mean the plague, an earthquake, 
a sudden attack by Tirhaka, or the Simoom) 
slew during one single night 180,000 men in tho 
Assyrian camp, and Sennacherib was obliged to 
retreat. Whether H.’s illness — ‘Shechin,’ ulcers, 
according to some, or the plague, as others under- 
stand that word— took place before or after Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, is not fully established as yet; 
certain it is, that after liis miraculous recovery, 
indicated to him by the retrograde movements of 
tho dial, he, among other visits of congratulation, 
also received that of the ambassadors of Merodach 
Baladon (Mardocampados), king of Babylon. The 
latter — as would appear from the Chaldean historian 
Berosns — was at that time likewise tributary to 
Assyria, and sent the embassy with a view to 
securing H.’s co-operation against the common 
enemy. H., imprudently enough, made a great 
display of his treasures, his magazines, and arsenals ; 
but so far from impressing the messengers with his 
greatness, he only kindled in Merodach Baladon 
tho desire to possess himself of all these things; 
and tho later Babylonian invasion ending in the 
captivity, is undoubtedly to be traced back to this 
act of vanity on the part of Hczckiah, 

The remainder of H.’b life was passed in profound 
peace and prosperity, so that he was enabled to 
turn his attention to tho internal development of 
tho resources of the country, and the fortification of 
its towns. He collected great treasures and executed 
many highly useful works, among which the aque- 
ducts of Jerusalem take a foremost place. His was 
also tho golden age of prophetic poetry. Besides 
Isaiah, there lived in his time the prophets Micah 
anil Nahum. From a passage in I’rov. xxv. 1, it 
would also appear that he founded a society of 
literati, who collected and arranged tho ancient 
documents of Hebrew literature, more especially 
tho rroverbs attributed to Solomon. H. himself 
was a poet of no mean order ; witness the hymn ho 
composed after bis recovery. H. died at the ago 
of 54 years, in the 29tli year of his reign, and was 
succeeded by his son Manasseh. 

Tho Minima (Fes. 4, 9) enumerates three things 
for which H. is to be praised, and three things for 
which ho is to bo blamed. Tho unworthy burial 
of his father, on account of his wickedness ; tho 
breaking of the brass serpent of Moses, which had 
bccorao an object of idolatry ; and the hiding of a 
‘book of medicaments’ — some superstitious work 
— are the three good deeds. His spoiling the dopes 
of the temple, to pay the tribute to Sennacherib ; 
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the stopping lip o£ the upper Gihou during the 
siege of Jerusalem ; and lus postponing the first 
'passover for a month (see above), are his three 
■wicked deeds. 

HIBERNATION (from hibernare, to pass the 
winter) is the term applied by naturalists to express 
a peculiar condition of sleep in which certain animals 
— chiefly cheiroptera and rodentia— pass the winter 
season. It is not very clearly known to what 
extent hibernation prevails in the animal kingdom. 
The bats, the hedgehog, the badger, and the dor- 
mouse are the animals which in this country present 
the most striking examples of this phenomenon. 
No birds hibernate in the British Isles. The term 
hibernation is not a good one, because summer heat 
produces in some animals a very similar condition 
to that which winter cold produces in others ; hence 
the Germans use the words Winterscldaf (winter 
sleep) and Sommerschlaf (summer sleep) to express 
the two similar "if not identical conditions. 

The following are the most marked peculiarities 
presented by bats, hedgehogs, and dormice, when in 
a state of perfect Mbemation : — The respiration 
is very nearly suspended, as is shewn (1), by the 
absence of all detectable respiratory acts ; (2), by 
the almost entire absence of any change in the air 
in the bell-jar or case in which the animal is placed 
during the investigation ; (3), by the subsidence of 
the temperature to that of the atmosphere ; and 
(4), by the capability of supporting, for a great 
length of time, the entire privation of air. The 
circulation is reduced to an extreme degree of 
slowness. In an observation made by Dr Marshall 
Hall, the heart of a bat was observed to beat only 
twenty-eight times in the minute. The excretions 
are very scanty. Tho bat is observed to have 
scarcely any excretion during its continued lethargy. 
In regard to the nervous system, sensation and 
volition are quiescent, but reflex or cxcito-motary 
actions are very readily produced. The slightest 
touch applied to one of the spines of a hedgehog, or 
tho merest shake given to a bat, induces one or two 
inspiratory movements. Dr Marshall Hall made 
the important discovery that, while the respiration 
is almost totally suspended, the muscular irrita- 
bility is proportionally augmented. All hibernating 
animals instinctively adopt various measures to 
secure themselves, during the lethargic period, from 
sources of disturbance and excitement. They choose 
sheltered and retired situations, as caves, burrows, 
&c.- Some form themselves nests; others congre- 

f ate together in large numbers. The hedgehog and 
ormouse roll themselves up into a ball ; the bats 

5 together in clusters, with the head down- 
1 , and in some species the wings are spread, so 
that each individual embraces and shelters its neigh- 
bour. Revivescence is due partly to the return of 
warmth, but mainly in all probability to the calls of 
hunger. The return of the respiration and animal 
heat to the normal standard is very gradual. 

The physiological use of hibernation is doubtless 
to enable certain animals to avoid the consequences 
of severe winter cold, and (especially in the case of 
the insectivorous animals) the deprivation of food. 
Before the period of hibernation, a large amount 
of fat is accumulated in the organism, aud this 
fat constitutes the fuel on which the animal lives 
and supports it3 comparatively trifling heat during 
the winter. The other tissues suffer to a less 
extent, and the total loss of weight is sometimes 
nearly 40 per cent. — a proportion fully as great as 
that wMch is usually sustained in death by starva- 
tion. For a full account of the phenomena of 
Mbemation, the reader is referred to Barkow, Der 
Winlerschlaf nach seiner Erscheinungett irn Thierreich 
dargesteltt (Berlin, 1840). 
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HIBE'RNIA, IBERNIA, IYERNIA, also 
IERNE, names by wMch Ireland is designated 
in the classical writers. The first mention of 
Ireland in ancient times occurs in- a poem 
on the Argonautic expedition, attributed to tho 
mytMcal Oipheus, and perhaps as early as the 
time of the first Darius. Aristotle speaks of two 
islands situated in the ocean beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, ‘ called Britannic, very large, Albion and 
Ierne, beyond the Celtm.’ Both Diodorus Siculus 
and Strabo report the natives to be addicted to 
cannibalism ; but, by their own admission, on 
insufficient grounds. Pomponius Mela, with quite 
an Irish warmth of eulogy, declares the herbage 
to be so luxuriant that the .cattle who feed on it 
sometimes burst. Pliny repeats this statement, 
and adds that the Hibernian mother trains her 
child from tho very first to eat food from the 
point of a sword. But the most important of all 
classical authorities on H. is Ptolemy, who describes 
the country, and gives the names of the" principal 
rivers, promontories, seaports, and inland towns. 
The island was never conquered, nor even explored, 
by the Romans. See Irelaitd. 

HIBI'SCHS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Malvaccce, the type of a tribe or sub-order 
distinguished by a double calyx and frnit of three or 
more many-seeded carpels united into a many-celled 
capsule. The species are numerous, natives of warm 
climates, some of them trees or shrubs, but most of 
them large herbaceous plants, annual or perennial. 
The flowers of many are very beautiful. II. Sgriactts, 
sometimes called Althaea frulex, a native of Syria 
and Carniola, has long been in cultivation as an 
ornamental shrub, anti proves sufficiently hardy 
in many parts of Britain. Some are fovourito 
hothouse plants. The characteristic mucilaginous 
and fibrous properties of tho Malvacecc are very 
strongly developed in tMs tribe. H. Abclmosclius 
(or Abelmoschus esculenlus ) so abounds in mucilage, 
that it is much used in the north-west of India 
for clarifying sugar. The fruit of II. esculenlus 
(or Abelmosdius esculentus) is in general use both 
in + he East and West Indies for thickening soups, 
and otherwise as an article of food. It is called 
Gombo, Gobbo, and Ooiiro in the West Indies; 
Bakdikai, Ram-tdrai, and Denroos in different 
parts of India ; and Bammia in the west of 
Africa; if indeed the East Indian H. longifolius 
and the African H. Bammia are, as seems probable, 
mere varieties. It is an annual plant, with a soft 
herbaceous stem, 3 — 5 feet Mgh, crenate leaves, 
axillary sulphur-coloured flowers, and pyramidal, 
somewhat podlike capsules. It is cultivated in some 
parts of the south of Europe. The fruit is used iu 
an unripe state. It is generally much esteemed, 
but is disliked by some on account of its viscidity. 
It enters, as an important ingredient, into the 
pepper-pot of the West Indies. The ripo seeds are 
sometimes used in soups as barleja The bark of 
II. tiliaceus — a tree of twenty feet high, with a very 
tMck bole — so abounds in mucilage, that by chewing 
it the natives of the South Sea Islands obtain 
nourishment in times of scarcity. TMs tree, the 
Bola of Bengal — supposed to bo the same with the 
Mono or Mohaut of the West Indies (H. arborens) 

• — is one of the most abundant trees of the South 
Sea Islands ; and the wood being light, tough, and 
durable, is much used for many purposes. The 
bark is very fibrous, and cordage and matting are 
made of the fibre in various tropical countries. 
Many other species yield fibres, some of them 
coarse, some of them fine and beautiful, wMch are 
used in different countries ; but the most important 
in this respect- is H. cannabinus, the Ambaree 
Hejo? and Deckanee Hemp of Western India, 
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called Palungoo at Madras, and Maesta Paut in clergy to tic exiled Idng at St Germains, and in 
Bengal; a plant very generally cultivated in all 1G94 -was' consecrated by a prelate of his own 
parts of India, although nowhere to a great extent, party suffragan bishop of Thetford. His publi- 
It is an annual herbaceous plant, having a straight cations in controversial and practical divinity arc 
unbrancliing stem, 3 — 7 feet high. The hbre is not numerous. His greatest work, entitled Thesaurus 
so strong as hemp, and is useful only for ropes and Grammatico-Griticus ct Arclueolorjicus Linrjuamm 
coarse fabrics. It has been suggested that many Vcterum Scplcnlrionalium, appeared at Oxford in 
species of H. might he foimd valuable for the manu- 1705, 3 vols. fob He died December 15, 1715. 
facture of paper; EC. Sabdanfa is very generally HI'CKORY (Carya), a genus of trees formerly 
cultivated in m countries, on account of its included among Walnuts (Juglans). The Hickories 
a Tvhicli, a3 the fruit ripens, becomes fleshy, are exclusively North American. They are large 
and acquires a very pleasant acidity. It is much anc l beautiful trees, attaining a height of 70 or 
used for making tarts and jelly, and a decoction of S 0 feet, with pinnate leaves. The timber of all 
t, sweetened and fermented affords a refreshing of them is very heavy, strong, and tenacious, hut 
beverage, well known m the West Inches as Sorrel decays speedily when exposed to heat and moisture, 
Cool Drink, the plant being callcdltED Sorrel. H . and is 4 id be peculiarly liable to injrny from 
Abdmosdms (or Abeimoschusmoschatus), sometimes worms. Great quantities of H. are used to make 
caUed Musk Seed, another plant common m widely ll00p3 for ca3ks / It ig ^ch used for ^..piteg. 
separated tropical countries, is cultivated for its shafts of carriages, handles of whips and golf-clubs, 
seeds, which have a fragrance between that of ] arge scre ws, &c., are made of it. It is greatly 
musk and that of amber They are much used esteemed for fuel. The nuts of some of the species 
ar t cal l e 4 ■Ambrettc or Graincs ^ excellent eating, and much resemble walnuts. 
d Aw.br ell e. In Eot and Arabia they are mixed _ 0 . alba, the Ski3.l-bark or Shag-bark H„ so 
with coffee and stimulant and stomachic qualities caUcd from it3 shn outer bark u off Jn { ' 

are nsenbed to them The petals of H-ltosa-Smcnsis narrow plate3( pddsthe common hidJy-nut of the 
are astringent, and are used by the Chinese to stain northern parts of the United States ; also known as 
their eyebrows and their shoes black. the Kisbj Thomas Nut. It abounds on Lake Erie, 

HI'CCUP, or HICCOUGH, consists of sudden rm< ^ ' n some parts of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
short convulsive inspirations, attended with a peeu- Tke trunk is slender. The leaves are often 20 
liar sound produced in the larynx, and immediately “chos long. The nuts are in considerable request, 
followed by expiration. The movements concerned arc sometimes exported. The shell is thin but 
in the production of hiccup are a spasmodic con- hard ’ tilc kernel sweet. An oil, which is used by 
traction of the diaphragm, and a certain degree of the Indians ns an article of food, is obtained from 
constriction in the glottis, which occasions the pecu- ky pounding and boiling— C. sulcata, the Thick 
liar sound, and limits the amount of air inspired. Shell-bare H., a very similar tree, abounding in 
These convulsive inspirations commonly occur in the fertile valleys of the Alleghany Mountains, has 
paroxysms, and succeed each other at intervals of a a nut with a thick yellowish shell, which is often 
few seconds. The paroxysm may last only a few brought to market in America, under the names of 
minutes, or may extend to hours or days ; in the Springfield Nut and Gloucester Nut. — C. olivaformis 
last-named case, it may he dangerous to life, from yields the Pacane, or Pecan Nut, sometimes called 
the exhaustion which it causes, but usually it merely the Illinois Nut. — Other species yield the Mocker 
excites a feeling of uneasiness or slight pain about N ut, Pig Nut, and Bitter Nut. 
the region of the diaphragm. HICICS, Elias, a celebrated American preacher 

_ A debilitated state of the system predisposes to of the Society of Friends, was horn at Hempstead, 
hiccup. In those -predisposed to it, any gastric Long Island, March 19, 1748. His gifts were early 
derangement, as emptiness, or over-distention of recognised by the society, and at the age of 27 he 
the stomach, the ingestion of cold water, excessivo had become a well-known preacher, and for many 
acidity, &c., will provoke it. Certain diseases are years travelled through the States and Canada. His 
frequently attended by hiccup. unitarianism, or denial of the divinity of Christ and 

AVhen tho attack is slight, it may often he stopped a vicarious atonement, brought him into disfavour 
by mailing a very full inspiration, and then holding with orthodox Friends ; but he preached his own 
the breath as long as possible, the diaphragm being views with perseverance, and at the age of 80 still 
thus held in a state of voluntary contraction. Strong travelled and preached. The result of his labours 


may be resorted to. A combination of camphor and See Elias H.’s Jownal of Ms Life and Labours 
chloroform, and the frequent swallowing of small (Philadelphia, 1828). 

rounded pieces of ice, are perhaps tho most efficient HIDA'LGO (Spanish, in Portuguese, Fidalgo ; a 
remedies. word derived by some from hijo del Goto, ‘ son of 

HICKES, George, D.D., an eminent English ? Got , h >’ implying purity of descent, and by others 
divine and philologist, was born at Newefiam from h V° “ e alguno, ‘ son of somebody’) is the title 
Yorkshire, Juno 20, 1G42. He studied at Oxford’ of a class o£ the Iower nobility in Spain, 
and in 1GG4 was elected fellow of Lincoln College. HI'ERA PI’CRA, or HOLY BITTER, once a 
In 1GG5 he passed M.A., and in IGGG was admitted highly popular remedy, and still much employed in 
into orders. In 1G76 he became chaplain to John, domestic medicine, and in veterinary practice, is 
Duke of Lauderdale, whom, in 1G77, he accom- composed of four parts of powdered aloes and one 

S anicd to Edinburgh. In 1078 he received the P ar t of canella. It is identical with the officinal 
_ egree of D.D. from the university of Glasgow, and preparation known as Fulvis Aloiis cum Candid. 
in 1G79 from that of Oxford. In 1G82 he was The principal objection to its uso as a purgativo 
appointed one of , the lung’s chaplains, and the medicine is, that the nauseous taste of the aloes is 
following year made dean of Worcester. Refusing not concealed by tho canella ; and that, like aloetic 
at the revolution to take tho oaths to King preparations generally, it is liable to cause irritation 
William IH., ho was deprived of all his benefices, of the lower part of tho intestinal canal. 

In 1G93 he was sent with a list of the nonjuring HIERA'OIUM. See Hawkw eeb . 
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HI'ERARCHY (Gr. hicros, sacred, and. archo, to 
ovem), tlie name used by theological writers to 
esignate the whole sacred governing and minister- 
ing body in the church, distributed according to its 
several gradations. The word, in its strict accept- 
ation, is, of course, only applicable to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and to those Christian communities 
which retain the prelatieal form of church govern- 
ment, or at least the distinctions of ecclesiastical order 
and gradation. In considering the hierarchy^ of the 
Catholic Church, it is necessary to boar in mind the 
■well-known distinction of order and of jurisdiction. 
I. Considered under tho head of order, the hierarchy 
embraces all tho various orders or classes of sacred 
ministers to whom has been assigned the duty of 
directing the public worship, administering the 
sacraments, and discharging the various other o dices 
connected with the preaching of the gospel ; and 
these aro of two Rinds — the orders directly insti- 
tuted by divine authority, and those established 
by ecclesiastical ordinance. Theologians commonly 
distinguish a hierarchy of divine right, and a hier- 
archy of ecclesiastical right. (1.) The iirst includes 
tho three ranks of bishops, priests, and deacons. The 
bishops arc believed, as successors of the apostles, 
to have inherited the integrity of the Christian 
priesthood. The order of episcopate, however, is 
not believed to be a distinct order from that of 
priesthood, but only a fuller and entirely unre- 
stricted form of that order. In all that regards 
what Catholics believe to bo the Christian sacrifice 
of the enckarist, they hold that the priest possesses 
tho same powers of order with the bishop ; but he 
cannot confer the sacrament of orders, nor can he 
validly exercise the power of absolving in tho sacra- 
ment of penance without tho approbation of the 
bishop. Tho office of deacons is, to servo as help- 
mates of the priests and bishops, especially in the 
administration of the oueliarist and baptism, and in 
tho relief of the material as well as the spiritual 
necessities of tho faithful (Acts vi. 1, and folk). 
(2.) To tho three ranks thus primitively instituted, 
several others have been added by ecclesiastical 
ordinance. Sco Or.ucits, Mixon. II. Tho hier- 
archy of jurisdiction directly regards, and is founded 
upon, the government of the church, and it com- 
prises not only all the successive degrees of eccle- 
siastical authority derived from the greater or loss 
local extension of the several spheres within which 
such governing authority is limited — beginning with 
the pope ns primate of the universal church, and 
extending to tho patriarchs as ruling their several 
patriarchates, the primates in the several lungdoms 
as national churches, and the metropolitans or 
archbishops within their respective provinces ; — but 
also, although less properly, tho ecclesiastical grades 
which, although ecclesiastical jurisdiction may be 
attached to them, arc more directly honorary 
in their nature, as those of the cardraalate, the 
archipresbyterate, and the archidiaconate. 

In the Anglican Church, with tho office of the 
episcopate, the theory of a hierarchical gradation of 
rank and of authority has been retained. Tho 
Anglican hierarchy comprises bishops, priests, and 
deacons. In the Scottish Church it is of course 
unknown, as it is in the greater number of the 
foreign I’rotestaut churches ; while those Lutheran 
communities which have retained or liavo revived 
tho title of bishop, concede little to the office which 
can be considered as imparting to tho distinction of 
grades in tho ministry which it imports a strict 
hierarchical character. The Lutheran bishop has 
little beyond his brother-ministers, except the right 
to hear certain insignia, and the first place in tho 
consistories. 

In the wcll-lcnown work. The Celestial Hierarchy, 
3G0 


falsely ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, tho 
hierarchy includes Christ as its head, and tho 
various orders of angels as his ministering spirits. 

HIERA'TIC WRITING. See Hieroglyphics. 

HI'ERO I., king of Syracuse, succeeded his 
brother Gelon in the year 478 B.c. The most 
important event of his reign was the naval victory 1 
gained by his fleet and that of the Cumani over the 
Etruscans in 474, which deprived the latter of their 
supremacy in the Tyrrhenian Sea. In the year 472, 
Tlirasidrens, who had meanwhile become tyrant of 
Agrigentum, was conquered by Hiero. H. himself 
was violent and rapacious, far inferior in character 
to his brother Gelon. His lovo of poetry, and the 
manner in which he entertained poets like Simonides, 
yEschylus, Bacchyiides, and Pindar at his court, 
have perhaps caused him to be overestimated. 

HIERO II., king of Syracuse (2G9 — 214 B.c.), 
was the son of a noble Syracusan named Hierocles. 
During the troubles which prevailed in Sicily, after 
tho retreat of King Pyrrhus, 275 B.c., H. greatly 
distinguished himself, and was first appointed 
commander-in-chief, and then elected king. He 
joined the Carthaginians in besieging Messana, 
which had surrendered to the Romans, hut he was 
beaten by Appius Claudius the Roman consul, and 
obliged to retire to Syracuse, where he was soon 
blockaded. In 2G3, seeing himself threatened by 
a large army under Manius Valerius Maximus, 
he concluded a peace with the Romans for fifteen 
years, during which he proved so faithful to his 
engagements, that in 24S peace was permanently 
established. II. himself visited Romo in 237, on 
which occasion he presented the Roman pooplo 
with 200,000 bushels of com. In the second Punic 
War he likewise proved himself tho faithful ally of 
the Romans, and supported them with money and 
troops, especially after their defeat at the lake of 
Thrasyincnc, when tho golden statues of tho goddess 
of Victor,’, weighing 320 pounds, which ho sent to 
Rome, wore welcomed as a good omen. Ho died 
about the year 21G, in the 92d year of his age. His 
son Gelon having died before him, he was succeeded 
by his grandson Hieronymus. H., by his clemency, 
wisdom, and simplicity, had gained the affections of 
the Syracusans, who refused on several occasions 
to accept his resignation of the Idngly office. He 
devoted great attention to the improvement of 
agriculture,- and his laws respecting the tithe of 
corn, Ac. ( Leges Hicronicai), were still in force in 
the country in Cicero’s thne. lie was likewise 
a patron of the arts, particularly architecture. In 
these pursuits, as well as in the construction of war- 
like machines, he was assisted by his friend and 
relative Archimedes. 

IIIE'ROCLES, a common name, among the 
Greeks. The most celebrated of this name was H., 
tho Neo-Platonist, who lived at Alexandria about 
the middle of the 5th c., and enjoyed a great repu- 
tation. He is usually reckoned the author of a 
commentary on the golden verses of Pythagoras, of 
which tho best edition is that by "Warren (Lond. 
1742). Of H.’s history we know nothing. His most 
celebrated worlcs are — On Providence, Pate, and the 
Harmony between the Divine Government and Man's 
Freewill ; of which there remain only a few extracts 
preserved by Photius, and published by Morelli 
(Paris, 1593 and 1597). Another ethical work of his, 
On Justice, Reverence of the Cods, and the Domestic 
and Social Virtues, is known to us from a number of 
extracts in Stobams. There is also a work called 
Asteia (‘ a collection of jests and ludicrous stories’) 
attributed to him, but it is now believed to belong 
to a much later age than that of Hierocles. This 
and the previous works are contained in Pearson and 
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Needham's Commentary on Pytliagoraa (Cambridge, 

1709). 

HIEROGLY'PHICS (literally meaning sacred 
sculptures), a term applied to those representations 
of natural or artificial objects used to express lan- 
guage, especialfy those which the ancient Egyptians 
and Mexicans employed for that purpose. The 
term hieroglyph would, however, be more correctly 
applied to these figures. The number of those used 
by the ancient Egyptians was probably about 1000, 
and by tbeir means they were enabled to express 
all the ideas required with correctness, clearness, 
and facility. They consist of representations of 
celestial bodies, the human form and its parts iu 
various attitudes, animals, fishes, reptiles, works of 
art and attire, and fantastic forms. These were 
either engraved in relief, or sunk below the surface 
on the public monuments and objects of hard 
materials suited for the glyptic art, or else traced in 
outline with a reed pen on papyri, wood, slices of 
stone, and other objects. The scribe, indeed, wrote 
from a palette or canon called pss, with pens, lash, 
from two little ink-holes in the palette, containing 
a black ink of animal charcoal, and a red mineral 
ink. The hieroglyphs on the monuments are some- 
times sculptured and plain ; at others, decorated 
with colours, either one simple tone for all the 
hieroglyphs, which are then called monochrome ; or 
else ornamented with a variety of colours, and then 
called polychrome; and those painted on coffins 
and other objects are often first traced out, and 
then coloured in detail. On the papyri and some 
few inferior materials, they are simply sketched 
in outline, and are called linear hieroglyphs. The 
hieroglyphs are arranged in perpendicular columns, 
separated by lines, or in horizontal, or distributed 
in a sporadic manner in the area of the picture to 
which they refer. Sometimes all these modes of 
arrangement arc found together. One peculiarity is 
at once discernible, that all the animals and repre- 
sentations face in the same direction when they are 
combined into a text; and when mixed up with 
reliefs and scenes, they usually face in the direction 
of the figures to which they are attached. When 
thus arranged, the reliefs and hieroglyphs resemble 
a MS., every letter of which should also be an 
illumination, and they produce a gay and agreeable 
impression on the spectator. They arc written very 
square, the spaces are neatly and carefully packed, 
so as to leave no naked appearance of back- 
ground. Generally, they are to be read from the 
direction in which they face, and the lines follow 
in the same succession, but many exceptions occur, 
in which they follow the reverse order, whether 
written horizontally or vertically, and this at all 
periods. 

The hieroglyphs, in their nature, are divided 
into two great classes — Ideographs, or those which 
represent ideas ; and Phonetics, or those which 
express sounds. No doubt, at the first com- 
mencement of the language, ideographs only were 
employed ; but the earliest known monuments, 
■which ascend to the 3d dynasty above 2000 years 
n. c., are filled with phonetic hieroglyphs, shewing 
that at that early period the principle of writing 
soimds had been completely developed. These 
hieroglyphs, at the most developed period of the 
language, comprised about one-third of the texts. 
The ideographs are divided into two classes — the 
simple ideographs, or those which express one idea; 
and the determinatives, which are used to indicate 
many. In all instances, these ideographs are occasion- 
ally found preceded by phonetic groups, which give 
the sound of tbs' idea they are intended to express 
in the written language; the simplo ideographs 
being found only preceded by one group; while 


the determinatives are preceded by many. The pure 
ideographs are of various classes : first, those repre- 
senting the object directly, as Inf. a dog, uliar, to 
express the idea dog ; secondly, those metaphorically 
conveying the required meaning, as ^ , a woman 

beating a tambourine to indicate ‘joy,’ in which the 
action indicates the effect produced; thirdly, that 
in which the attribute is expressed by the figure of 

some object possessing it, .13 a jackal, to 

indicate ‘ cunning ’ or ‘ craft ; ’ a 4 flaming censer, 
to signify * incense.’ Or tbe direct action was often 
represented ; as a bird fishing fjTT , to express the 

idea of fishing in general. Such a mode of depicting 
ideas in detail was only suited for elaborate monu- 
ments ; and the number of ideographs required to 
express all ideas, would have been so many as to 
have overwhelmed the memory of the learner, and 
to have obscured the comprehension of the reader. 
In order, therefore, to reduce the number of ideo- 
graphs, a certain number of these hieroglyphs were 
used to express more ideas than one in the prin- 
cipal classes of thought. Thus, -Jja , a seated man, 
originally employed to signify man, was applied to 
all relationships, functions, and offices of men, as 
at/, father; sen, brother; mer, governor; lienlneter, 
priest ; bak, labourer : the special meaning which it 
conveyed being shewn by the phonetic groups which 
preceded it. In the same way, all beasts or objects 
made of leather were expressed by a skin, rg; all 
precious stones or objects made of the same by n 
ring, o ; all actions of locomotion by -A, two legs 
in the act of walking ; and all actions in which the 
arms were used by — I , an arm holding a stick. 
The number of these signs may be computed at 
about 175, and they resemble in their use thoso 
of the Assyrian cuneiform, in which, although to 
a more limited extent, the leading classes of thought 
were determined by a character prefixed to the 
phonetic group giving the particular idea. Thus, in 
the Assyrian, all names of men are preceded by 
T , a single upright wedge ; all countries by 
three wedges disposed obliquely ; and names of 
horned cattle by the group of five wedges fi-f. In 

the Egyptian system, however, the determinatives 
are always placed after the phonetic groups, and 
are more numerous. The Chinese system of writing 
approaches still more closely to the Egyptian, 
242 radicals, as they are called, but really deter- 
minatives, being placed after other groups and 
symbols, which indicate the special idea intended. 
In tliis last language, the radicals are generally 

placed to the left, as haou, ‘good,’ in which 

the radical is , neu i ‘ a woman,’ except in 

those instances in which they enclose the phonetic 
or special groups. In the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
every word not expressing an abstract idea, as 
the verb to be, or the grammatical forms, and 
pronouns, is accompanied by its determinative, and is 
incomplete without it. The genius of the writing 
is that the phonetics and ideographs mutually 
explain each other. Sometimes, indeed, by a kind of 
redundant pleonasm, the determinatives are placed 
after the special ideographs, as the three rings 
of metal after the cape used to express gold and 
silver ; , the three flowers after the lily, to signify 
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lily; and the shin after the ^roat, to mean 

goat. The phonetic portion of the hieroglyphs con- 
sists, at the best period of writing, of a limited number 
of signs, about 130, employed ns a syllabarium ; and 
although the term alphabet has been often used in 
speaking of the phonetic hieroglyphs, nothing of the 
nature of a pure alphabet existed till a later period, 
■when the Phoenicians invented a purely alphabetic 
system, suppressing the vowels, which the Greeks 
still further improved by reintroducing them into 
their grapliic system, and so brought to perfec- 
tion the invaluable invention of alphabetic writing, 
at onco concise, compendious, and complete. But 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs comprise two classes of 
syllables — those ending with vowels, or the so-called 
alpliabetics, and those ending with consonants ; or, 
in other words, of monosyllables and polysyllables. 
As the monosyllables enter into the composition of 
the polysyllabic groups, it is evident that they are 
older than the buiteral or dissyllabic hieroglyphs. 
The spoken language seems, in fact, to have origin- 
ally consisted of monosyllables, which were subse- 
quently enriched by agglomeration, and combined 
into biliteral and triliteral roots. Several of these 
monosyllabic words have descended from the ancient 
language to the Coptic, as ab, a lamb ; an, a cow; 
man, a lion; ra, the sun ; pe, the heaven. Numerous 
words of this class may still be traced as the roots 
of the more ancieut language, but it is obvious that 
only a few of the most manageable could be selected 
for the combined purposes of sound and writing. In 
some instances, two or more seem to have been 
selected for the same sounds, in order to suit the 
style of writing, horizontal or vertical signs being 
required for the careful packing of the groups in the 
texts. Now, it will be necessary to bear in mind 
that each of these hieroglyphs of the first phonetic 
division represents a monosyllable, of which it repre- 
sents the whole by itself considered as the initial, 
but that it was always capable of having the vowel 
hieroglyph which followed the initial placed after 
it, and that in the hieratic or cursive Egyptian 
writing, this was generally the case, in order to 
distinguish the signs. This final vowel is, however, 
generally omitted in hieroglyphic texts, and is said 
to be inherent, or ought to be pronounced in the 
first hieroglyph. The alphabetic syllabarium is as 
follows : 


an eagle, A a. 

A 

- — 1 an arm, A a. 

(| a reed, Au. 

ifesi a calf, Au. 

a heron, Ba. 

J a leg, Bu. 

’< — . a cerastes, Fi. 
an eaglet, Ga. 

£ a vase, Ga. 

* U- ^ a viper, Gi. 

^ leg of a stool, Ha. 
HI a house, Ha, 


it j 


a papyru3 plant, 
Ha. 

„ ( fore-part of lion, 

( Ha. 

twisted cord, Hi, 
— a tusk, Hu. 

") a club, Hu. 

two reeds, Iu. 

I two oblique 
( strokes. In. 
a bowl, Ka. 

C-| i leaf of water-lily, 
± ( ICHa. 

a mormorus fish, 
KHa. 

O— a mace, KHa. 


"M 


© 

a sieve, KHi. 

A 1 

a garment, KHu, 
or Au. 


a lion, Itu, or Lu. 


a mouth, Lu, or 
Ku. 

T 

a pen, Ma. 

0 

a weight, Ma. 

C 

a hole, Mil. 


an owl, Mu. 


a vulture, Mu. 

— 

a water-line, Na. 

V 

a red crown, Na. 

0 

a vase, Nu. 

V 

a goose flying, Pa. 

D 

a shutter, Pu. 

<3 

a knee, Qa. 


m 

a stand, Qa. 


top of quiver, Sa. 

V 

a goose, Sa. 

H3 

a woof, Sa. 


a reed, Su. 

— 

a holt, Sn. 

n 1 

j hack of chair, 

1 ; 

[ S(en or -ot). 

m 

a garden, SHa. 

*** 

part of dress, SHa. 


' a pool, SHi. 

1 

a spindle, Ta. 


a hand, Ti. 


twisted cord, Ti. 

A 

a muller, Tu. 

ir 

a duckling, Hi. 

<2. 

a twisted cord, Hi. 


This comprises all the signs which may he considered 
alphabetic in their nature, at the best period, or 
from the 4th to the 21st dynasty, when a revolution 
took place in the mode of writing, and about 90 addi- 
tional signs, taken from the ideographs and syllables, 
were added to the preceding alphabetic, and used 
indiscriminately — not, indeed, all at once, hut by 
gradual introductions, from the 21st dynasty till the 
2d c. A. D. Nor are all the signs of the preceding 
a’phabet of equal antiquity, or as much used as 
others. As to the inherent nature of the vowels, it 

may he observed that J A, the commonest, is often 


written with its complement it after it, as 
Ait, and that ^ is indifferently expressed 


with as \Z> Ha. Of the three forms 

of the A, the first expresses the aspirate, the 
second the nasal, and the third the soft breathing. 
Besides, too, their final complement, the initial sound, 
especially of consonants, probably of those newly 
introduced into tho system, was placed before them, 
to explain their use. Thus O was often . written 

N u, preceded by JV, and followed by it, and 

others in the like manner. The consideration of tbo 
signs that precede and follow after, indeed deter- 
mines the sonal value of certain hieroglyphics which 
are thus encased and explained by other phonetics. 

Tho syllahics are constructed on the same 
plan. They consist of an initial hieroglyph, which is 
capable of expressing by itself the whole syllable, 

as -J- Am, Her, but which take after them 

their inherent consonant or complement, as 
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AM, XHER, and avo sometimes preceded by tbeir 

initial complement, as His. IX These are 

| more numerous than the alphabetico-syllabic class, 
! and are ns commonly used in tlic texts. The lan- 
guage hful impressed upon it by this mode of -writing 
a certain ideographic character, -which it retained, 
certain -words being only written by certain sj’Ilabics, 
and the use of the two syllabaries was by no means 
promiscuous, the examples of different modes of 
grouping the same word being abnormal, aud refer- 
able only to long intervals of time. For although 
several hundred papyri exist in the museums of 
Europe, and no two are -written precisely alike, yet 
the greatest differences anil be observable in thoso 
| which are similar texts, written at long intervals of 
| time from each other. Nevertheless, some latitude 
prevails in the writing of certain words and proper 
names, and thoso hieroglyphs which appear in the 
j corresponding places of others are called variants or 
homophones. Sometimes the same proper name is 
represented by six different groups of hieroglyphs, 
yet they could only havo been pronounced in 
one way, as they represent the same name, and 
I the different hieroglyphs are consequently only 
I interchanged to express the same sounds. 

The language of the hieroglyphs is nearest to 
the Coptic, the form which it assumed about the 
3d c. A. D., when the Greek alphabet, reinforced by 
letters borrowed from the demotic or popular cursive 
hand of the period, superseded the demotic and 
• hieroglyphic mode of writing. This language, extinct 
only as spoken about a century and a half ago 
(see Coptic), differs considerably from the monu- 
mental texts, having been corrupted by the intro- 
duction of Greek, Latin, and Arabic words, but this 
contains, as its base, the old language of tlic country 
— a tongue analogous in some respects to the Semitic 
dialects, but in others of a construction which may 
bo called Hamitic, or allied to the African. The 
great peculiarity of the hieroglyphic language is, 
that the verbal root both of the nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs remains unchanged, and that tho dual 
and plural aro made by postfixes, tho cases of 
the nouns formed by prepositions, and tho tenses 
of the verbs by the prefixing of the declined 
abstract auxiliary verbs, Au, An, or Khcper, to 
be ; or by the affixing of tho pronouns a, /.-, I, f, 
s, lien, ten, sen, preceded by prepositions, to the 
verbal roots. The pronouns are cither detached 
and prefixed or affixed, and tho prepositions arc 
cither simple or compound; many remarkable forms 
of the last class existing in tho language. There is 
a great vagueness in their employment, and their 
meaning is often abnormal, and only defined by 
the context. 

Considered as tho most ancient written language, 
the hieroglyplis throw great light upon comparative 
philology, tho relative antiquity of various words 
and locutions, the general construction of language 
itself, and tho development of picture-writing into 
the abstract ciphers of sound, called letters. A 
great portion of the words are s imil ar to the Semitic, 
either directly or indirectly : thus iuma, the sea, 
is like tho Hebrew yam ; leaf an ape, like qof 
The majority are, of course, purely Coptic ; but 
at the period of tho 10th dynasty, or about 1300 
. B. c., many Hebrew, Syriac, and Aramaic words 
were introduced into tho language by tho progress 
of the Egyptian arms to the East, and such words 
as lata for Belli, a house, malcaturu for Migdol, a 
tower, and others, appear; they are, however, 
raro and few in number compared to tho body 
of tho language. Many other words appear to bo 


Indo-Germanic. The literature will be found under 
the word Patyups. 

The invention of hieroglyphs, called Neler Miaru, 
or ‘ divine words,’ was attributed to the god Thoth, 
the Egyptian Logos, who is repeatedly called tho 
scribe of the gods, and lord of the hieroglyphs. 
Pliny attributes their invention to Menon. Tho 
literature of tho Egyptians was in fact styled 
Hermaie or Hermetic, on account of its supposed 
divine origin, and tho knowledge of hieroglyphs 
was, to a certain extent, a mystery to the ignorant, 
although universally employed by the sacerdotal 
and instructed olasses. To foreign nations, the 
hieroglyphs always remained bo, although Moses 
is supposed to havo been versed in the know- 
ledge of them [Philo, vita Moysis) ; but Joseph is 
described as conversing with his brethren tlirbugh 
interpreters, and does not appear to allude to hiero- 
glyphic writing. The Greeks, who had settled on 
the coast as early as the 6th c. u. c., do not appear 
to havo possessed moro than a colloquial know- 
ledge of tho language ; and althongh Solon, 53S 
B. 0., is said to have studied Egyptian doctrines at 
Sebennytus and Heliopolis, and the doctrines of 
Pythagoras aro thought to havo been derived from 
Egypt, these sages could only havo acquired their 
knowledge from interpretations of hicroglypliio 
writings. Hecatrens (521 B. o.) and Herodotus (45G 
B. c.), who visited Egypt in tlieir travels, obtained 
from similar sources the information they havo 
afforded of the language or monuments of tho 
country. Democritus of Abdera, indeed, about tho 
samo period (459 B. c.), had described both tho 
Ethiopian hieroglyphs and tho Babylonian ennei. 
form, but his work has disappeared. After tho 
conquest of Egypt by Alexander, tho Greek rulers 
began to pay attention to tho language and history 
of their subjects, and Eratosthenes, tho keeper of 
tho museum at Alexandria, and Manetho, the high- 
priest of SebennytiiB, had drawn up accounts of tho 
national chronology and history from hieroglyphic 
sources. Under tbe Komnn empire, in tho reign of 
Augustus, one Chceremon, tho keeper of the libraty 
at the Serapamm, had drawn tip a dictionary of tho 
hieroglyphs ; and both Diodorus and Strabo men- 
tion tbcm, and describo their nature. Tacitus, later 
under the empire, gives tlic account of tho monu- 
ments of Thebes translated by the Egyptian priests 
to Germanious; but after his time, the knowlcdgo 
of them beyond Egypt itself was exceedingly limited, 
and docs not reappear till tho 3d and subsequent 
centuries A. p., when they are mentioned by Ammi- 
anus Marccllinus, who cites the translation of ono 
of the obelisks at Home by ono Hermapion, and liy 
Jtdius Valerius, the author of the apocryphal lifo 
of Alexander, who gives that of another. Heliodorus, 
a novelist who flourished 400 A. D., describes a hiero- 
glyphic letter WTittcn by Queen Candaco (iv. 8). 
Tho first positivo information on tho subject is by 
Clement of Alexandria (211 A.D.), who mentions tho 
symbolical and phonetic, or, ns lie calls it, cyriologio 
nature of hieroglyphics. Porphyry (304 A.D.) divides 
them also into cccnologic or phonetic, and enigmatic 
or rymbolic. Horapollo or Horns- Apollon, who is 
supposed to havo flourished about 500 A.P., wroto 
two books explanatory of tho hieroglyphs, a rude, 
ill-assorted confusion of truth and fiction, in which 
are given the interpretation of many hieroglyphs, and 
their esoteric meaning. After this writer, all know- 
ledge of them disappeared till the revival of letters. 
At tho beginning of tho IGth c., 1529 A.D., tlieso 
symbols first attracted attention, and soon after 
ICirclicr, a learned Jesuit, pretended to interpret 
them by vague esoteric notions derived from his 
own fancy, on the supposition that tho hieroglyphs 
were ideographic, a theory which barred all progress, 
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and -was held in its full extent ljy tlie learned, till 
Zoega_, at the closo of the ISth e., 17S7 A. d., first 
enunciated that the ovals or cartouches contained 
royal names, and .that the hieroglyphs, or some of 
them, were used to express sounds. More monu- 
ments were Itnown, and juster ideas had begun to 
dawn on the European mind; and the discovery by 
the French, in 179‘J, of the so-called Rosetta Stone, 
a slab of black granite, having inscribed upon it, first 
in hieroglyphics, secondly in demotic or enchorial 
(a cursive popular form of writing extant at the 
period), and thirdly in Greek, a decree of the priests 
of Egypt assembled in synod at Memphis, in honour 
of Ptolemy V., gave the first clue to the decipher- 
ment. The first attempts, indeed, were made upon 
the demotic text by Silvestre de Sacy with some 
success, but it was soon discovered that the demotic 
was not purely alphabetic. Crude notions of tlio 
ideographic nature of the hieroglyphs prevailed till 
Dr Young, in ISIS, first gave out the hypothesis, 
that tho liieroglyphs were used as sounds in royal 
proper names. He was led to this conclusion by 
tracing the liieroglyphs through tho cursive hieratic 
to the more cursive demotic ; and as this last 
was known to be alphabetic, he deduced that the 
corresponding hieroglyphic signs mere so. In this 
manner, he came to the conclusion that the first 

hieroglyph in the name of Ptolemy Dl 

iu the Rosetta Stone (a mat) represented a P ; the 
second (hemisphere) a T; the third (a loop) he 
supposed to be superfluous ; tho fourth (a lion) he 
read OLE ; tho fifth and sixth, the syllable MI ; 
and seventh, the back of tho seat, an S. Unaided 
by bilingual monuments, he essayed to decipher the 
namo of Berenice, and altogether established the 
value of five hieroglyphs as letters out of two names, 
but was unable to proceed further. Chatupollion, in 
1S22, by means of an inscription found on an obelisk 
at Pliilai, which had at tlie base a Greek inscription, 
recognised tho name of Cleopatra, and by comparison 
with that of Ptolemy, at once proved the purely 
alphabetic, not syllabico-alphabetic nature of the 
signs. Extending the principle, he read by its means 
tho names of the Greek and Roman, and finally 
those of tho native monarchs. It was soon seen 
that the same hieroglyphs as those used in tiiesc 
names were extensively used iu the texts for words, 
and these words turned out, in most instances, to be 
analogous to the Coptic. Although the discoveries of 
Champollion were received by many of the learned 
in Europe with distrust, yet liis method of research 
was slowly adopted by Rosellini and Salvolini in 
18.12, and subsequently extended methodically by 
Lepsius in 1837, and by Bunsen, Ilincks, De RougC, 
Birch, Goodwin, Chabas, Brugsch, and others. 

Tho method of interpretation adopted lias been 
strictly inductive, the value of tho characters being 
deduced from the equation of sounds, or homo- 
phones of similar groups. The meaning of the 
groups or words has been determined by examining 
all known instances in which they occur in passages 
capable of being interpreted, that of the ideographs 
by observing the form of the symbols ; many of 
them have been made out from the pictures which 
they explain, or the phonetic groups which accom- 
pany them. A careful comparison has been instituted 
with corresponding Coptic and Hebrew roots when 
they exist. In short, a careful principle of induction 
has been applied to the study of the hieroglyphs. 

The discovery of another trilingual inscription, 
that of the tablet at San or Tunis, recording a 
synodical act of tho priests iu the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergctes II., B.c. 23S, has confirmed the results 
obtained by Egyptologists, the meaning of almost I 


all tlie words having been previously determined; 
while the power of reading all documents and in- 
scriptions afforded by their researches have resulted 
in the resuscitation of a knowledge of the history, 
science, and literature of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Tho study has long passed into the cate- 
gory of n recognised branch of Oriental learning, and 
the researches have assumed a more critical ''form. 
This has been owing to the number of students, and 
the abundance of material extant and published. 
Tho doubts with which the interpretations were at 
first received have succumbed to the conviction that 
nothing but a current system of interpretation 
could have obtained snob logical results. "What- 
ever doubt, in fact, may exist as to the minor details 
and more delicate shades of language, all the gram- 
matical forms and three-fourths of the words of 
the old Egyptian language have been established. 

Tiie hieroglyphs stood in the same relation to tho 
other two forms (of writing tlie character, called 
hieratic and demotic, as type does to bandwriting. 
Their use was chieliy for official inscriptions on 
public or private monuments, religious formulm 
and prayers, and rituals or hermetic books (see 
Papyrus). Tho most remarkable hieroglyphic 
inscriptions are — that of Una, recording the con- 
quest of the lands of tlie negroes at the timo of tho 
litli dynasty ; in honour of IChnumhetp at Beniliassan, 
recording the investment of bis family ; the cam- 
paigns of Alimes against the Hylmhos at El-Ivab ; 
the annals of TliothmesIII. at Ivarnak, the campaign 
of Ramcses II. against the Kbita, and tlie treaty 
with them ; tho account of the tank for gold- 
wasliings in the reign of Seti I. and Rameses II. 
at ICouban and Redesicli ; the invasion of Egypt in 
the reign of Mcneptali by the allied forces of tlie 
Libyans, Mnxyes, Achaioi or Greeks, Sicilians, 
Etruscans, Lycians, and other people of the basin of 
the Mediterranean ; the star-risings on the tomb of 
Ramcses V. ; the journey of tlie ark of Kbon3 to 
Bakhtan, in the reign of Ramcses X. ; the account 
of Cambyses and Darius on tlie statue of tlio 
Vatican ; tho already-cited synodical act of tlio - 
priests in honour of Ptolemy- Euergctes II., and that 
of the priests assembled at Memphis on tho Rosetta 
8*0110 in tlio reign of Ptolemy- V., the sepulchral 
tablets of the family of Pasherenptah, and the long 
series of sepulchral tablets of tho bull Apis found in 
tlio Sorapcion, recording" tho birth, installation, and 
death oE the bulls from tho ISth dynasty to 
tho Persians. 

In connection with the hieroglyphics are two 
modes of writing them, first the hieratic writing, 
consisting of a land of abridged bierogly-pbs. The 
number of these written characters is "fewer than 
that of tlie hieroglyphs, the generic determinatives 
being more employ-ed, and the vocalic complements 
of tlio consonants being constantly written, in order 
to distinguish similar forms. This writing was 
more extensively- used than tho hieroglyphic, "being 
employed for state papers, legal documents, memor- 
anda, accounts, religious books, rituals, and all the 
purposes of private and public life. Books were gener- 
ally written in hieratic. It commences as early- as 
tlie 4th or 5th dynasty, and terminates only about 
the 3d or 4th c. of our era. At tho earliest period, it 
is occasionally written perpendicularly, but it was 
afterwards only written horizontally, and has gene- 
rally portions in red ink, corresponding to our initial 
illuminated letters or rubrics. For the literary 
contents of these rolls, see Papyrus. Some, indeed, 
have supposed that the hieratic alphabet gave rise 
to the Phccnician, and have endeavoured to trace 
the Phoenician alphabet from hieratic sources. But 
although much ingenuity- has been expended in this 
inquiry, the precise source of Phccnician yvriting 
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remains involved in obscurity, the principal fact 
being, that a syllabary t existed long prior to the 
PhcEnician alphabet, which did not reach the 
perfection of the Greeks, owing to the suppression of 
vowels. The second kind of hieroglyphic hand- 
writing was the dcmdlic, or so-called enchorial. It 
was a still further reduction of the hieratic, simpler 
‘forms being used, while the complements are not 
used, and it approaches still nearer the alphabetic 
system. It contains an alphabet of 42 letters, and 
a syllabary of 48 characters, and is less rich in the 
number of determinatives and ideographs than the 
hieratic. It is, like all cursive hands, more difficult 
to decipher than the hieratic. It was introduced into 
the Egyptian graphic system about the commence- 
ment of the 2Gtk dynasty, or the Gth c. B.C., and 
continued in use till the 3d c. A.D. This was the last 
native form of writing in Egypt, the early Christians 
having introduced the Greek alphabet, with a few 
characters borrowed from the demotic. This script 
is rarely used for public monuments, although it 
appears on the Rosetta Stone; but it was univers- 
ally employed for contracts, public documents, and 
occasionally for religious formulae, owing to the 
decreasing knowledge of hieroglyphics. At the time 
of Clement, it was the first learned by beginners. 
With it the Greek language began to appear in 
public use. 

Besides the Egyptian hieroglyphics, there are 
those of the Aztecs or Mexican, which were a land 
of pure picture-writing, the names of monarehs, 
towns, and other things being painted by the 
objects which corresponded to their names. Wliile 
in their historical writings the events themselves 
were portrayed, the number of the years of the 
reign of the king was indicated by placing in a 
line era polence in the picture the symbols of the 
years of the Aztec cycle, which were named after 
plants and animals. The Mexican hieroglyphs, in 
fact, consisted of conventional pictures, and they had 
no means of expressing grammatical form or any 
structural parts of a language. This mode of pure 
picture-writing prevailed not only in Mexico, but 
amongst the nations of Central America. The know- 
ledge of these symbols has unfortunately been almost 
lost since the Spanish conquest, the meaning of only 
a few having been rescued from oblivion in the 
lGth c., when the greater part of the Aztec MSS. was 
destroyed by the Spanish ecclesiastics. It lias indeed 
been asserted, that the monies used these symbols 
according to their sounds, to write the Lord’s Prayer 

and other formulas ; thus ^ , a flag, pronounced 
Pantti, was used for the syllable Pa; Cs» , a stone, 
Tell for IS, the two expressing Paler; a £$; cactus 

fruit, Noditli, for Nodi; and a stone as above 
for ie. : these four groups expressing Paid, r) Nochle, 
or Nosier; and so forth. This seems to shew the 
development of a phonetic system, but it was never 
extensively used, on account of the abhorrence 
entertained of the Aztec idolatry. — The term hiero- 
glyphic was also used by the writers of -emblemata or 
devices, symbolising Gnomic sentences taken from 
the Greek and Latin poets, and having no relation 
to Egyptian hieroglyphs. — In recent times, too, the 
astrological almanacs have had their symbolical repre- 
sentations and supposed prognostics of future events, 
which they called hieroglyphs. — Zoega, De Origins 
Obcliscorum (fo. Romte, 1797) ; Young, Archccologia 
(1817, vok xviL p. GO) ; Encyclop. Britannica (Sth ed.) ; 
Champollion, Precis du Sysllme Hieroglyphique 
(1824) ; Grammaire Egyplicnne (1841 — 1861) ; 
jDictionnaire (1841) ; Lepsius, in the Ann., del' 
Instilulo Arch. (1828) ; Birch, Introduction to the 
Study of the Hieroglyphics (1857) ; Brugsch, Gram - 


mairc Hemotiquc (Berk 1855), Worlerbuch (1867 — 
1S6S), Grammatik (1872) ; De Roug4, Etude d'unc 
Sidle Egyptienne (1858) ; Ckabas, Papyrus Hagique 
dl Harris (1861) ; Zcilschrift. f. agypt. Spradie (18G3 
— 1S74) ; Bunsen, Egypt's Place (vol. v. 18G7). 

HIERO'NYMITES, one of the many hermit 
orders (q. v.) established in the course of the I3tk 
and 14th centuries. The Hieronymites grew out 
of the tliird order of St Francis. See Franciscans. 
Some of the followers of Thomas of Siena, one of 
the Franciscan rigorists, having established them- 
selves in various places among the wild districts 
which skirt the Sierra Morena, by degrees formed 
into a community, and obtained in 1374 the approval 
of Pope Gregory XI., who confirmed their rule, which 
was founded on that of St Augustine. The insti- 
tute extended into other provinces of Spain,. and 
also into Portugal ; it was subsequently established 
in Italy, Tyrol, and Bavaria. 

HIEROPHANT, or MY'STAGOGUE, the priest 
who presided over the mysteries at Elensis, was 
always selected from the family of Eumolpus, who 
was regarded as their founder, and the first Hiero- 
phant. The H. was required to he a man of ripe 
years, without any physical defect, endowed with 
a fine voice, and of spotless character. He was 
forbidden to marry, but it is not improbable that 
married men were likewise appointed H., and were 
merely prohibited from forming a second marriage. 
In the mysteries, the H. represented the Demiurge 
or creator of the universe. He alone was authorised 
to preserve and explain the unwritten laws, to 
introduce candidates into the temple at EleuBis, 
and. gradually initiate them into the lesser and 
greater mysteries, On this account, ho was likewise 
styled Myslagogue and prophet , and no one was 
allowed to utter his name in the presence of an 
uninitiated person. At public solemnities he carried 
the image of the goddess splendidly attired. 

HIGH ALTAR. See Altar. 

HIGH BAILIFF, is a term applied to some 
officers in England, who discharge ministerial 
duties, such as serving writs, &c., in certain liberties 
or franchises, exempt from the ordinary supervision 
of the sheriff. The term is used in contradistinction 
to the ordinary name of bailiff, which is now almost 
a term of reproach, and confined chiefly to the 
lowest class of officers, who execute writs against 
debtors. 

HIGH COMMISSION COURT, a tyrannical 
court established by Queen Elizabeth to reform the 
church, abolished by 16 Ck. I. c. 11. 

HIGH CONSTABLE. See Constable. 

HIGH MISDEMEANOUR, au offence short 
of, but closely bordering on, treason. 

HIGH PLACES (Heb. Bamoth), the name given 
in Scripture to certain places where illicit worship 
was performed by the people of Israel. The practice 
of erecting altars on elevated situations was com- 
mon in ancient times, and originated in the belief 
that hilltops were nearer heaven, and, therefore, the 
most favourable places for prayer and incense. The 
fathers of the Jewish nation acted in this respect 
just like their neighbours. Abraham, we arc told, 
built an altar to the Lord on a mountain near 
Bethel. The Mosaic law, however, true to its 
grand aim of securing national strength and purity 
by a vigorous system of isolation, prohibited the 
practice for the future, on the ground that the 
spots which the Israelites would be compelled to 
choose had been already polluted by idolatrous 
services. In spite of the vehemence with which the 
high places are again and again denounced in the 
Pentateuch, the prohibition seems to have been 
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a long time in producing tlie desired effect— if, 
indeed, it ever realty accomplished it. During the 
rvhole eventful period of the Judg. -i, it was not 
only practically obsolete, but we actually find that 
both Gideon and Mnnonh built altars on high 
places by Divine command (Judges, vi. 2,>, 2G ; xui. 
16 — 23). It also occasions much surprise to read 
of the violations of tlie injunction — among others 
by Samuel nt Mirpcli and Bethlehem, by Saul at 
Gilgal, by David, by Elijah ou Mount Cannot Tho 
explanations given by the rabbis of these contra- 
dictions between the conduct of tho prophets and 
kings of tho Hebrew people, and tho commands of 
their great lawgiver, arc too absurd for mention. 
Whatever may be the true explanation, it is quite 
certain that worship in high places was almost 
universal in Judea, both during and after tho time 
of Solomon. Tho results were such as might have 
been anticipated. The people erected altars not only 
to Jehovah but to Baal, nnd from worshipping in 
idolatrous places, proceeded to worship idols them- 
selves. At a later period (see Books of Kings and 
Chronicles) a scries of vigorous efforts was made by 
tlie inoro pious monarehs to suppress the practice, 
nnd after the time of Josinli, it stems to have been 
finally abandoned. 

HIGH-PRIEST (Ilcbr. Kohm haggvln’, or 
omphat- Kohm, Or. arehimriu, I.at. pnnm » pan- 
tifex, &c.), the chief of the Jewish 1‘ne tliood. 
llis dignity was hereditary in the line of Kb .war, 
the son of Aaron, and many more restrictions 
attached to it tlnn belonged to the ordinary 
office of a Priest, lie wan only allow id to marry 
an intact virgin, nnd one of lus ou n tribe ; every 
impure contact eien of the dead bodies of bis own 
parents lie was strictly forbidden, Is -odes bavmg to 
abstain from many other things that might cause 
any defilement whatever. Ills functions consist! d 
principally in the general administration of the 
sanctuary and all that belonged to the sacred 
service. "lie alone av.as allowed to enter the Holy 
of Holies on the day of atonement, and to consult 
the Uriin nnd Thummim (q.v.). No less was 
bis costume of surpassing costliness and splendour, 
comprising numerous vestments in addition to those 
of tho ordinary priests. This brilliant costume, 
however, av.as laid aside by the Hlgli-l’rieat when, 
on the day of atonement, bo a\ i nt to perform 
the most awful service in the Holy of Holies: 
a simple garb of white linen— the funeral dre-s of 
tho Jelva in later tunes— was nil lie wore ou that 
occasion. The revenues of tho Higli-Pnest were in 
the main the same as those of the other priests; 
but, according to tlie Talmud, be w-.as to be richer 
than these, and if lus own means were insufficient, 
lie av.as to he proa-ided avit li opulent means liv Ins 
brethren, in antno of his exalted position ; the other 
priests never addressed the Higli-Pnest hut by 
hid Kohm Gailo 1, ’ My I<ord High- Priest.’ Before 
the Laav, bnavevcr, tho Htgh-Pnestavas equal to any 
other Israelite. It is doubtful at w hat tune the office 
of Sni/an, or a-ice-IIigli-Priest, aa-as created. The 
Talmud, moreover, speaks of .a ‘ -V arhiar/i Milhamah,’ 
‘Anointed for the war;’ an officer avlio seems to 
have shared almost tlie dignity of the High-Priest, 
nnd avlio'c i,pecial duty it appears to have been 
to read tho proclamation prescribed in Dent xx. 3, 
in tho time of av.ar, and avlio may have accom- 
panied tho troops for tho purposes of celebrating 
the Bcrrice in the camp. For further historical anil 
theological points connected with this subject, nee 
Pp-iests, Aat.o.s’, and Jews. 

HIGII SEAS, i.c., tho open sea, including the 
svholo extent of sea so far as it is not tho exclusive 
property of any particular country. Tho rule of 
sco 


international laav is, that every country bordering 
on the sea has the exclusive sovereignty over such 
sea to the extent of three miles from its shore ; 
but all beyond, and which is not within three miles 
of some other country, is open or common to all 
countries. Tlio part of Bca avithin three miles’ 
distance is generally called the territorial sea of tho 
particular country, or mare clausum. The distinction 
has littlo effect on tho right of navigation, but as 
regards fishing it is otherwise. Thus, for example, 
foreign fishermen have no right to fish avithin three 
miles of the British coast without a liconco from 
tho croavn, or unless some special treaty — as, for 
example, tho French and English treaty— has laid 
down other arrangements. 

HIGII STEWARD, a judge now always a legal 
peer, who is specially appointed by the crown lor 
the trial of peers indicted for treason or felony. He 
is a kind of speaker or chairman of the peers, nnd 
votes avitli tho rest. It is one of tlie privileges of 
the British pcerngo to ho tried by tho court of the 
high steward. 

HIGH TREASON. Sco Tiieasox. 

HI'GHOATK, a northern suburb of London, in 
the county of Middlesex, and a station on tlie nigli- 
gatc and Edgeavnre Railway, 5 mile.3 nortli-north- 
avest of St Paul’s. It comprises may elegant villas, 
and some important benevolent institutions. On 
tlie slope of a bill below tlie churcb of II. is tho 
North London Cemetery. Near buildings for the 
llighgato Grammar-school avere erected in 1SC7- 

HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. The origin of the 
first of the'e regiments, the -12J, lias been given 
midi r till- bead Bl.aCK ‘VVATClt (q. a-.). The vnlu- 
ahlc services of this regiment encouraged tlie govern- 
ment to augment tlie force ; nnd accordingly seven 
other Highland regiments havo been raised from 
time to time — ad/., the 71st, in 1777 ; the 72d, or 
Duke of Albany's Own, in the same year ; tlie 7-ltli, 
in 17S7 ; the 7Stli, or Ross-skirc Buffs, in_1703; 
the 70th, or Cameron Highlanders, in 1S05 ; the 
<e_M, or Gordon Highlanders, in 1706; .and the 
03d, or Sutherland Highlanders, in 1S00. The uni- 
form of each of these corps is the Highland dress, 
including a distinctive tartan. Tlie soldier wears a 
coatee of scarlet, a kilt (in most, hut not all, of tho 
regiments), a plaid across the shoulders, a plume, 
and the other .attributes of the Gaelic costume. In 
an army where officers are appointed 'by general 
competition, nationality is necessarily disregarded ; 
hut thc'o corps are those in which Scotch gentlemen 
most frequently Feck appointments, and a largo 
proportion of the officers are Scotch. Of the men, 
about 70 per cent, are Scotch, 1 1 per cent. English, 
and 10 per cent. Irish. The regiments are recruited 
nt Stirling, Aberdeen, Perth, Fort George, nnd Lan- 
ark.— Sec Jliilon/ofthc Highland Clans (Fullarlon). 

. ni’GHLANDS, a term generally applied to the 
higher parts of a country, as, for example. High- 
lands of the Hudson, ns defining a certain high and 
picturesque region on the river Hudson, in the stato 
of New York ; hut the term lias a more special 
application, to a particular district in Scotland. 
This district lias no political or civil boundary. 
Separated by only a vague lino of demarcation 
from the division called the Lowlands, the Scottish 
II. may bo briefly described as that portion of tlio 
north nnd north-west of Scotland in which tho 
Celtic language and manners have less or moro 
lingered until' modem times. Tho Highland line, 
ns it is usually called, extends diagonally across 
the country from Nairn on tho Moray Firth to 
Dumbarton on tlie Clyde ; but the mountainous 
part of the counties of Banff, Moray, Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, and Perth are also understood to be 
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included in the designation Highlands. Caithness 
might he excluded ns being a generally level country ; 
but throughout the H. there are rich level tracts, 
none being more so than the eastern division of 
Ross-shire. The Hebrides (q. v.) or Western Mes 
are included in the H., but the isles of Orkney 
and Shetland, though to the north, are distinctly 
excluded, by reason of the Norwegian origin of the 
inhabitants. 

The H. are full of lofty hills, some green and 
pastoral with tracts of heath, and others' rugged 
and bare, varying in height from 1000 to 4000 icet, 
and having generally narrow valleys between, or else 
lakes and arms of the sea, called lochs. Besides the 
grander features, there are impetuous mountain 
torrents, picturesque ravines, and valleys or glens, 
in which, and on the . sides of the bills, are seen 
the huts of the aborigines. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature in the country is the line of 
valleys from Inverness to Port-William, in which 
lies a series of navigable loehs, united by artificial 
channels to form the Caledonian Canal. Grow- 
ing up under a system of clanship, the state of 
society in the H. was antiquated and unsatisfactory, 
in a national point of view; while the country 
was almost impenetrable to travellers, or to any 
species of traffic. The first great attempt to reform 
this state of affairs was the opening up of the 
country by roads in different directions, under 
tho superintendence of General Wade, about 1725 
— 172G. The next great act of melioration was 
the abolition of Heritable Jurisdictions (q. v.), 
including the ancient privileges of tho heads of 
clans, about 1748. And lastly, not to speak of 
the planting of schools and churches, much was 
done by the establishment of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society in 1784. Since these events, 
the ancient patriarchal system has_ given place 
to improvements as regards communications, agri- 
culture, dwellings, education, and other modern 
conditions, including a gradual substitution of Eng- 
lish for the Gaelic language. Latterly, there has 
been a keen spirit of progress in the Highlands. 
Great numbers of the Celtic inhabitants, who had 
little chance of improving their circumstances on 
the spot, have been dispossessed, and their place 
taken by stock-farmers with capital from the Low- 
lands. See Sotuerlakd. While a new character 
has thus been given to extensive Highland pastur- 
ages, the value of estates has been ' further and 
very remarkably advanced by being let for the 
pursuit of game to sportsmen, ■chiefly persons of 
rank and opulence from England. What, -therefore, 
with improved fanning and shootings, Highland 
estates have of late years risen immensely in value. 
Inverness is usually spoken of as tho capital of 
the H., and is noticed under its proper head. The 
Highland counties are also noticed individually. 
There are sundry popular Guide-books for tourists 
in the H. ; and for minute topographical and other 
details, we may refer to the Guide to the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, by G. and P. Anderson, 
Load. 1834; 4th ed. 18G3. 

HIGHNESS, a title of honour riven to 
princes. The titles ‘Your Highness’ and ‘Your 
Grace’ were both used in England in former times 
in addressing the Sovereign, but were supplanted 
by ‘Your Majesty’ towards the end of tho reign 
of Henry VJ.1I. The children of royal person- 
ages are addressed * Your Royal Highness ; ' those of 
emperors, ‘Your Imperial Highness.’ The sultan 
of Turkey is addressed as ‘ Your Highness.’ 

HIGHWAY, in English law, is the place over 
which a right is enjoyed by the public, of walking, 
driving, or riding. It is often called the Queen’s 


highway ; not because the Queen has any greater or 
better right than any of the public, hut to denote 
the impartiality and equality with which all tho 
subjects enjoy the right of way without distinction. 
Highways axe distinguished into several kinds. 
1. A footway, where the public have no right except 
to walk on foot ; 2. A foot and horse way, where 
the public have the right of walking or riding on 
horseback; 3. A pack, and drift way — a way used 
for driving cattle and paelc-horses ; 4. A foot, 
horse, and cart way, where the public can walk.- or 
ride, or nso vehicles of all ordinary descriptions. 
Navigable rivers are also called highways, but this 
is rather in a figurative sense. Where the right of 
way belongs not to the public generally, hut to 
the owner of one or two houses and their tenants, 
this is called a private way, and is classed among 
easements. 

It has often been disputed, and cannot he said 
to be yet thoroughly settled, whether a highway 
must be a thoroughfare — in other words, whether 
a road which does not lead to any public place can 
be a highway. The preponderance of authority 
seems rather to he in favour of the proposition, that 
it is essential that tho highway be a thorough- 
fare. The mode in which a road is created iB by 
dedication, or by grant of the owner, or by tho 
necessity of things or act of parliament. Thus, 
if a person allow the public for form or five years 
to pass through his fields without stopping them, 
this will be evidence from which a jury may infer 
that the owner meant to make a present to tho 
public of the right of way, and he cannot after- 
wards exclude the public, for the maxim holds, 
‘ once a highway, always a highway.’ Tho mode in 
which a grant of the way is proved, is generally 
by shewing that the public have, from time imme- 
morial, or for a few years without interruption, and 
with the owner’s consent, enjoyed the right of way ; 
for if that is proved, then the law presumes that the 
right was given by some lost grant. There are also 
rights of way limited to a particular purpose, which 
may be proved by immemorial custom, as a way 
for the inhabitants of a village to or from the parish 
church. One of the incidents of a highway is, that 
if it is foundrous, or out of repair, the passenger is 
entitled to go over the adjacent land, whoever may 
he the owner of it, so as to avoid tho foundrous 
part of the road. Another incident of tho use of a 
highway is, that if any obstruction is placed upon 
it, whether in the nature of a gate, or a wall, or 
even if a house be built too near so as to encroach 
on the highway, any passenger has a right to abate 
the nuisance — i. e., he may himself, without any 
ceremony, remove the obstruction or demolish the 
wall, hut he must take care not to do more damage 
than is necessary for the purpose of clearing the 
road, otherwise he will subject himself to an action. 
Another incident of tho use of a highway is, that 
the public have an ahsoluto right to use every part 
of it, and to pass to and fro in all directions. Of 
course, each must comply with certain well known 
rules, such as that of giving and taking the road, 
otherwise, if an accident were to occur, he would 
he liable for the negligence, if it arose from a neglect 
of such rules, for these constitute, as it were, the law 
of the road. It results from this principle, that 
no person, or body of persons, is entitled to convert 
part of the highway into any purpose, however 
useful, other than a highway. Thus in London, 
and other parts of the country, some vestries and 
surveyors presumed to give leave to a contractor 
to lay down a tramway in the streets, which 
was alleged to he a great public improvement; 
nevertheless, as it practically resulted in giving a 
monopoly to some persons, and moreovor was an 
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obstruction to others, this was hehl to be a nuisance, 
anil tho parties who took part in it were indicted 
for tho obstruction. And on tbe same principle, it 
has been held an indictable nuisance for an elect] ic 
telegraph company to place their telegraph posts on 
the strips of land at the side of the road; for though 
it might be thought for the benefit of the public, 
instead of the reverse, yet as it practically obstructed 
tho public in tho free passage from every part of 
tho highway to every other, it was held to bo a 
nuisance. Nothing but an act of parliament can 
legalise such uses of a highway, and no person or 
body now existing has authority to restrict tbe free 
use of tho Queen’s highway in such a manner. 

Tho Roil of tho highway, or rather tho right to the 
ground beneath the highway, is presumed to be 
(not, as it is said to bo in Scotland, in the crown, 
but) in the adjoining owners. Thus, if tho land on 
both sides of a highway belong to tho samo owner, 
then tho right to the ground beneath tho road 
belongs to him also ; and if the land on one side 
belongs to a different owner from the land on the 
other side, then each is presumed to have the right 
to the ground under the highway up to the middle 
line. This rule is more than a mere theory, for 
though neither of tho adjoining owners can ever 
interfere with tho passage of thu public, who have 
an absolute right for ever to me it for every lawful 
purpose of transit, yet the adjoining owner has all 
thu rights incidental to tho piopertv which do not 
interfere with this public right of pas-age. Thus, 
if a mine were discovered under the road, the 
adjoining owner would have thu foie right to dig it 
and keen the contents , alt that he would require 
to attend to would be, to have sufficient support to 
the surface of the road. So, in like manner, where 
there are strips of land at the side of the road on 
which trees or grass grow, these belong solely to the 
adjoining owner, anil the public have no right to 
their use. Another remarkable consequence follows, 
that if, for example, a gas company or a water 
company wore to presume to take up the highway 
in order to lay their pipes under the surface, this is 
not only an indictable nuisance as regards the public, 
inasmuch as it obstructs the use of the road for the 
time being, but it subjects the company to an action 
of trespass at the suit of the adjacent owner, whose 
property consists of all that lies under the surface 
of the highway. Another conscijucnco of the same 
rule is, that if a person is loitering on a highway, 
not with tho intention of using it qnn highway, but 
for the purpose of poaching at night, thu courts 
have held that lie may bo punished under the night 
poaching act, for trespassing on tho land of the 
adjoining owners in search of game. 

The repair of a highway, m general, is a burden 
which falls upon the occupiers of the lands in the 
parish. Probably the reason is, that they use those 
highways most, and somebody or other must keep 
them in repair. Sometimes, however, tho burden 
of repair is fixed on tho owner of tho adjoining 
land, if it can be proved that ho has always, from 
time immemorial, been in the habit of repairing, it 
being then presumed there was Rome good reason 
for this. The general rule is, however, that tho 
inhabitants of the parish must repair tho highways 
within the parish ; and so indelible is this obligation, 
that no agreement they can enter into will relieve 
them of such a liability. But though bound, to 
repair, tlioy cannot bo called on to widen the road. 
Tho common remedy, accordingly, when a road is 
out of repair, is to indict tho parish, when, if guilty, 
the surveyor will be bound to make a rate, and pay 
the expenses. 

Owiim to the defects of the common law, which did 
not sufficiently give power to widen, shut up, and 
3G8 


improve highways, so ns to keep pace with tho 
w ants of the time, a general act of parliament was 
passed in 1S35, called the General Highway Act, 
SaudCWill. 1Y. c. 50, which still regulates the subject. 
Many minute details are laid down by this act, but 
substantially the foregoing principles of the common 
law still govern the subject, the chief alterations 
being meroly in the machinery by which tkeso 
principles arc carried out. The highways arc kept 
m repair by a higliway-ratc, levied by the surveyor, 
a person annually appointed by the ratepayers in 
each parish, and who is vested with the control of 
the surface of the highway to a limited extent for 
the purpose of keeping it in due order; so that 
practically each parish manages its own highways 
— a state of things which the legislature lias to 
some extent remedied by acts of lS(i‘2 and ISO!, &c., 
enabling the justices at Quarter Sessions to form 
several parishes into one district, and so enforce moro 
uniformity in. the management of the roads. Certain 
specific uses, or rather abuses, of tho highway arc 
also made more promptly punishable by the first 
statute, such as horsemen riding on footpaths, tho 
tethering of cattle on the sides of the highway, 
playing at games, baiting bulls, lighting fires, firing 
off squibs, depositing materials, ic., on the highway. 

When any party obstructs, or creates a nuisance 
on the highway, the proper remedy against him 
is to indict him for the nuisance; or if any indi- 
vidual has been specially injured by his misconduct, 
such individual may aUo bring an action against 
the party who caused tho obstruction. 

Many highways aro called turnpike;, from the 
fact of their having toll-gates, bars, or turns across 
them, and are managed by commissioners or trustees. 
This is always done by some local act of parliament. 
Where a new road is considered to be of great 
public benefit, tho neighbouring proprietors obtain 
an act of parliament to make it, with powers to take 
compulsorily the requisite land, and to raise money 
for the purpose of buying such land, as well as to 
keep u]> the road thereafter; and as a means of 
paying off all'this expense, to erect a toll-gate, and 
levy a tax or toll on all who use the road. This 
is {lie history of all these turnpike-roads, tho only 
way of paying thu cost of making them being by 
levying this toll. Several general acts Iiavo also 
been passed to regulate the management of these 
turnpikes. Sometimes tho soil of the turnpike- 
road is vested in these trustees. These turnpike- 
roads were violently opposed at first, the toll being 
unpopular, but they existed prior to the first general 
turnpike act, 13 Geo. III. c. St. The present general 
turnpike act is ." Geo. IV. c. 120, but other statutes 
have passed subsequently. In some cases, part of 
the highway-rate is ordered to be applied towards 
keeping up turnpikes, for the parish is bound to 
repair these roads as well as general highways. 
Several exemptions from paying toll are created in 
favour of fanners Bending manure, hay, straw, &c., 
from one part of tbe farm to another, pei-sons going 
to or from the parish church, or a funeral, or clergy- 
men going to their church on duty, &c. So persons 
are excnqit who do not pass abovo 100 yards along 
the road. All tolls chargeable must be stated in a 
table of tolls set up at the toll-house. 

In the law of Scotland, highway is substantially 
the same, in most respects, as in England; but there 
aro the following differences. It is generally laid 
down that the right to the soil of tho highway 
is vested in the crown, and not in. tho adjoining 
owners, as in England. This theory, however, has 
been shaken by recent eases, and has been shewn 
to lead to some absurdities. Streets of burghs are 
said to bo held by tho magistrates, under the 
crown, for the public benefit. The general acts 
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on the subject — viz., I ami 2 Will. IV. c. 43, and 
3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 33, were passed for the regu- 
lation of highways, which impose various rules, 
iu detail similar to the English highway and 
turnpike acts. Parish roads are maintained still on 
the old system of .statute labour. Most of the 
roads are regulated by special acts of parliament, 
which are to be taken in conjunction with the 
general acts. When a public-road is obstructed in 
Scotland, the party is not indictable ; hut any one of 
the public may raise an action of declarator, and 
so establish the right of the public. 

HIGHWAYMAN is not a technical legal term, 
the offence of robbing or assaulting on the high- 
way being included under ‘Larceny, Robbery,' or 
Assal'lt respectively. 

HIGLER. See Hawkers. 

HILARY, St, Bishop of Poitiers, and doctor of 
the church, although by no means among the most 
voluminous of the Latin Fathers, yet, from the 
nature of the subjects on which he wrote, chiefly 
connected with the Arian controversy, occupies an 
important place in the patristic literature of the 
Western Church. He was bom of pagan parents 
at Lemonum (Poitiers) in the early part of the 4th 
century. His conversion to Christianity was mainly 
the result of his own stud}' of the prophecies, 
and did not take place till he was advanced in life. 
About the year 350 he was elected bishop of his 
native city, and immediately rose to the first place 
in the animated contest of parties in the Arian 
controversy'. Having provoked the displeasure of 
the court party, he was imprisoned, and sent into 
exile in Phrygia ; but he appears again in the 
council of Seleucia in 359, and soon afterwards was 
permitted to resume possession of his see, where 
lie died, 30". The church holds his day on the 
13th January. His most important work is that 
on the Trinity, but his three addresses to the 
Emperor Constantins, by their vehemence, and by 
the boldness of their language, have most attracted 
the notice oE critics. H.’s theological writings are 
especially valuable for the history of the Arian 
party, and particularly for the doctrinal variations 
of that sect, and the successive phases through 
which it passed between the council of Nice 
and the first council of Constantinople. The best 
edition of the works of St H. is that of the 
Benedictine Dom. Constant (Paris, 1G93), or the 
reprint of it with additional matter by MafTei 
(Verona, 1730). — There is a second bishop of the 
same name who occupies a conspicuous place in the 
history of the 5th c., Hilary of Arles, bom in 
401, educated at the celebrated monastic school of 
Lerins, and made bishop of his native city in 429. 
As metropolitan of Arles, he presided at several 
sy'nods, and especially' at Orange in 441, the 
proceedings of which involved him in a serious con- 
troversy with the pope, Leo the Great. A deposed 
bishop, named Chelidonius, having carried an appeal 
to Rome, a council was summoned by Pope Leo, at 
which H. was present, and in which the condem- 
nation of Chelidonius,’ as well as that of another 
bishop, Projectus, was reversed. II., however, 
refused to submit to the decision, and soon after- 
wards quitted Rome — a proceeding which drew 
upon himself a very severe animadversion. He did 
not question the authority in itself, but he main- 
tained that it was uncanonically exercised. In the 
end, however, he sought a reconciliation with Pope 
Leo, and the disputo was brought to an amicable 
termination. II. died in his 48th year at Arles 
in 449. 

HILARY TERM, one of the English legal terms 
diming which the courts of law sit at Westminster 
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in baric. The term is appointed by statute to com- 
mence on the 11th and to end on 31st January. 
The name is said to be borrowed from St Hilary, 
Bishop of Poitiers. 

HILDEBRAND. See Gregory VII. 

HI'LDESHEIM, an old town of Hanover, capital 
of a Prussian administrative division, is situated on 
the river Innerste, in a pleasant valley surrounded 
by' hills, 24 miles south-east of Hanover. It is a 
very quiet town, with very old houses, the upper 
stories of which are furnished with balconies. It 
has been a bishop’s seat since 822, and its cathedral, 
dating from the beginning of the 11th c., has 
bronze gates (date, 1015) 10 feet high, and covered 
with bas-reliefs. There are also in the cathedral 
beautiful paintings on glass, and many art and 
other treasures. The church of St Godehard, con- 
sidered a master-piece of architecture, dates from 
1133 (restored in 1852), and is surmounted with 
three pyramidal towers. St Michael’s Church, nearly 
an unaltered basilica, dates from 1022 and 1180. 
Iu October 1868, some soldiers, digging on the 
Galgenberg, close by H., discovered at a depth of 
9 feet about 00 silver vessels, belonging apparently 
to the best period of Roman art. Pop. (1871) 20,804. 

HILL, Sir Rowland, K.C.B., post-office reformer, 
was born at Kidderminster, December 3, 1795. His 
father conducted a school near Birmingham, which 
was celebrated in connection with the ‘ Hazelwood 
system of education ’ (afterwards removed to Bruce 
Castle, Tottenham), and in which H. was engaged 
as a teacher until the year 1833. He there joined 
an association which obtained an act for estab- 
lishing the colony of South Australia, with tlio 
design of reducing to practice Mr Gibbon Wake- 
field’s, scheme of colonisation. H. became secretary 
to the Royal Commissioners, who at first managed 
the affairs of South Australia. He was also a 
member of the committee of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The high rate of 
postage had for many years engaged his attention, 
and in 1837 he published a pamphlet recommending 
a low and uniform rate of postage throughout tho 
British Isles. Petitions were poured into the House 
of Commons in favour of H.’s plan, and in 1837 
the House appointed a committee to investigate 
the merits of penny-postage. In 1840, the principlo 
of a uniform rate of postage was adopted, and an 
experimental charge of 4il. per letter was levied. 
This was shortly afterwards followed by the 
present uniform penny-rate. H. was placed in 
tho treasury, and was working out his measuro 
when, tho Tory government succeeded to power, 
and dismissed him. A subscription was got up at 
once to reward a public benefactor, and mark tho 
public sense of his dismissal, and the sum of £15,000 
was presented to HilL In 1840, when tho Whigs 
returned to office, H. was appointed secretary to 
tho Post-master General. In 1854, he succeeded 
Colonel Maberley as secretary to the Post-office, an 
appointment which he held till failing health com- 
pelled him to resign in 1804. His full salary of 
£2000 a year was awarded him for life, and he also 
received a parliamentary grant of £20,000. He was 
made K.C.B. in 1800, and D.C.L. (Oxon) in 1S04 
(see Post-office). The Money-order Office is one 
of the offshoots of penny postage ; and parliament, in 
1801, engrafted a system of Post-office Savings- 
banks upon the postal-service, which was carried 
out by H. with his usual administrative ability and 
success. — His eldest brother, Matthew Davenfort 
Hill, till I860 tho recorder of Birmingham, lias 
distinguished himself by his labours for the educa- 
tion of the people, and the reformation of criminals. 
One of his brothers, Mr Edwin Hill, was tho 
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inspector of stamps at Somerset House ; and another, 
Mr Frederic Hill, was the first to propound and 
enforce those humane principles upon which modem 
prison discipline is founded ; and his work, On 
Crime, is a standard authority for legislators. Ho 
was assistant-secretary to the Post-ofhee. 

HILL, Viscount (Rowland Hill), British general 
and commander-in-chief, a scion of the ancient and 
distinguished family of the Hills of Shropshire, was 
second son of Sir John Hill, Bart., of Hawkstone. 
He was bom August II, 1772, entered the army at 
the age of fifteen, and obtained a captaincy before 
he was twenty.' He took part in the disastrous 
campaign in wliick Sir John Moore lost his life. 
He also served in the campaigns of 1S09, 1810, and 
1811, under the Duke of Wellington, and displayed 
conspicuous gallantry, as well as great talents as a 
commander. In the Peninsular engagements, he 
was usually intrusted with the most important 
duties next to those which devolved upon the 
Duke of Wellington; and when the army returned 
home, the fame of H. was second only to that of 
the great commander. He was created Baron Hill 
of Almarez and Hawkstone, received a parlia- 
mentary grant of £2000 a year ; and both title and 
annuity were granted to his nephew in remainder. 
He was also made G.C.B. He commanded a 
division at Waterloo, and remained with the 
army of occupation, as second in command, until 
it evacuated the French territory. He succeeded 
the Duke of Wellington in 1S2S as commander-in- 
chief of the army, and dispensed the patronage 
wliich he possessed with great impartiality. 
In 1842, his health declined, and the Duke of 
Wellington once more took the command of the 
army. After his resignation, H was created a 
viscount. He died unmarried at Hardwicke 
Grange, county of Salop, December 10, 1842, in hia 
seventy-first year. He was succeeded in his titles 
aud estates by his nephew, Sir R. Hill, Bart. 

HILL MUSTARD. See Bunias. 

HILL STATES, a number of small principalities 
of India on the left or east side of the Upper 
Sutlej, comprise about 10,000 square miles, and 
about 550,000 inhabitants. With the exception 
of this aggregate name, they have but little in 
common with each other. Perhaps twenty may be 
reckoned which have a distinct existence — those 
best known being Bhagul, Bussahir, and Gurwhal. 

HI'LLAH, or HILLA, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
in the pashalic of Bagdad, and 60 miles south of 
the city of that name, is situated on both banks 
of the Euphrates, and is built on the ruins of 
ancient Babylon (q. v.). Here the Euphrates is 450 
feet in width, and is crossed by a floating bridge. 
H is a fortified town, contains a citadel, a mosque, 
and several well-stocked bazaars. Dyeing, tanning, 
and manufactures of silk are here carried on. The 
population, which is fluctuating, may be stated at 
between 7000 and 10,000. 

HI'LLEL, Hababli (the Babylonian), or 
Hazaken (the Elder), one of the most eminent 
and influential doctors of the Jewish law, was 
born about 112 b. c. in Babylonia, of poor parents, 
but in the female line of royal (Davidian) descent. 
Forty years old — so the legend runs — he migrated 
into Palestine for the sake of studying the law ; and 
of the small sum he earned by hard manual labour, 
he gave half to the door-keeper of the academy, 
where Shemaja and Abtalion, the great masters 
of the period, expounded the Halacha (q. v.) ; and 
before long, he became one of the favourite and 
foremost pupils of Abtalion. Five or six years 
(Sabb. 15 a.) after Herod had mounted the throne, 


H. was elected Nasi, or president of the sanhedrim. 
The range of his acquirements is said to have 
been immense ; embracing not only Scripture and 
tradition, but nearly all branches of human and 
‘superhuman’ knowledge. Yet he was one of the 
meekest, most modest, kind, and simple-hearted 
men. 'Be of the pupils of Aaron, a friend of peace, 
a promoter of peace, loving mankind, and bringing 
them nearer to the Divine law ’ (Aboth, i. 2). ‘ Do 

not confide in thyself, until the day of thy death ’ 
(Aboth, in 3). ‘ Do not judge thy neighbour, until 
thou hast been in his place thyself 1 (Aboth, ii. 5). 
Such were some of his most favourite sayings. 
Still more characteristic, and highly curious, if 
compared with Matt. vii. 12, is the answer he gave 
to a heathen who, in a spirit of mockery, requested 
him to teach him ‘ all the law of Moses ’ while he 
could stand on one leg. ‘Do not unto others as 
thou wouldst not have others do unto thee,’ H. 
replied; ‘that is all the law; the rest is mere 
comment ’ (Babyl. Talm. Shabb. 31 a.). H. was also 
the first who collected the numberless traditions 
of the oral law, and arranged them under six 
heads (see Mishna). The often alluded to and 
highly exaggerated dispute between H. and his 
school and Shammai (q. v.), the contemporaneous 
supreme judge of the Sanhedrim ( Ab-Belli-Din ), and 
his school, resolves itself into a mere theoretical 
one : the decisions themselves are, with a very 
few and unimportant exceptions, identical. H., 
however, was the more popular of the two, and the 
majority was, on account of the better authorities 
he was able to quote in his support, generally on 
his side. 

The time of H.’s death is uncertain. He is said 
to have lived, like Moses, 120 years : 40 years in 
ignorance of the Law, 40 years as tho humblest 
pupil of the Law, and 40 years as the highest 
master of the Law. A verse of the dirge composed 
at his death has survived : 1 Woe for the pious, 
the modest, the disciple of Ezra ’ (Sank. 11 a.). For 
the further influence of his house and school, see 
Gamaliel and Talmud. 

HILTED, a term used in Heraldry, to indicate 
the tincture of the handle of a sword. 

HIMALAYA. (‘ the abode of snow,’ from the 
Sanscrit, hima, snow, and dlaya, abode), in south 
central Asia, is the most elevated and stupendous 
mountain system on the globe. It is not, as some- 
times represented, a single chain, but a range of 
rugged snowy peaks depending from the high table- 
land of Tibet, and separated by deep gorges, the 
outlets of the streams originating in the melted 
snow and ice of the interior. The mass of the H. 
proper extends from the great bend of the Indus 
in the west, to the junction of the Sanpu with the 
Brahmaputra in the east, or from long. 73° 23' to 
95° 40' E., a distance of nearly 1500 miles, following 
the curve from south-east to north-west. The 
mean elevation of the range is from 16,000 to 
18,000 feet, but 45 of its peaks are now known 
to exceed 23,000 feet in height. Of these there 
are, in Kumaon, Nanda Devi, 25,749'feet; in Nepaul, 
Dhawalariri, 26,826 feet; Mount Everest, 29,002 
(the highest known point on the globe) ; and 
Kunchinjinga, 28,156 feet ; in Bhotan, Chumalari is 
23,946 feet above the sea. The southern surface 
of the H. comprises three distinct regions — first, 
adjoining the plains of Hindustan, the Tarai, a 
grass-covered marshy _ plain; next, the great belt 
of Saul Wood, stretching along a| great part of tho 
range; and beyond it the Dhuns, a belt of detritus, 
extending to the foot of the true mountains. 

Above these regions, which are extremely 
unhealthy, are placed the Sanitaria for troops— 
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Darjeeling, .Simla, Muree. There are no plains and 
but ferv lakes in the H. ; the chief of the latter are 
Nainital, in Kumaon, G520 feet, and the lake of 
Caskmir, 5126 feet above the sea. 

Snow falls at rare intervals in the mountains as 
low as 2500 feet; hut at G000 feet it snows regu- 
larly every winter. The limit of perennial snow in 
the H. is 1G,200 feet on the south, and 17,400 feet 
on the north side; an anomaly probably owing to 
the dry atmosphere of Tibet, and the small quantity 
of rain and snow that falls there. The high range 
of the H. forms a vast screen.which intercepts and 
condenses nearly all the moisture carried by the 
winds from the Indian Ocean, and deposits it. on 
the southern face of the mountains ; hence at Chirra 
Punji, 4200 feet above the sea, as much as GOO 
inches of rain lias been known to fall in one year. 
Glaciers are found in every part of .the range above 
the snow line, one of these, that of Deotal in 
Gurhwal, is 17,945 feet above the sea. The mean 
height of tho passes in the H. is 17,800 feet, the 
highest known is Ibi-Gamin Pass into Gurhwal, 
20j457 feet, and the highest used for traffic is tho 
Parang Pass in Spiti, 18,500 feet above tho sea. 
All the passes above 10,000 feet aro closed with 
snow from November till May. Trees and cultivated 
grains attain their highest limits in the mountains 
at 11,S00 and shrubs at 15,200 feet above tho sea. 
Tho tea-plant can be cultivated along tho entire 
southern face of the H. to an elevation of 5000 feet, 
but the best is produced at from 2000 to 3000 feet 
above the sea. Tigers and apes are found at an 
elevation of 11,000, and the leopard at 13,000 feet, 
while the dog follows tho herds over passes 18,000 
foot liigh. Snakes are found at an elevation of 
15,000 feet, but the highest limit of the mosquito 
is S000 feet above the sea. The geological struc- 
ture of the Himalayas consists of crystalline rocks, 
with granite, gneiss, and a schistose formation, 
comprising micaceous, chloritic, and talcose schists. 
Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence in tho 
central range. About the meridian of 82° E., near 
the Mansarowar Lake, a great transverse, range, 
winch further north is called the Giang-ri moun- 
tains, abuts against the H. from Tibet. This ridge 
forms the watershed between the Sanpu (afterwards 
the Brahmaputra) on tho east, and the Indus and 
Ganges on the west. These vast river systems, with 
their magnificent tributaries, derive their, chief 
Gupplie 3 from tho melting of the snows in tho 
Himalaya, and consequently are in flood at the 
hottest season of the year w-hen tho moisture they 
supply is most needed. 

On account of the majestic height of this mountain- 
range, and the apparent impossibility of reaching its 
summit, the imagination of the ancient Hindus 
invested it -with the most mysterious properties,, and 
connected it with the history of some of tlieir deities. 
In tho Purftnas, the H. is placed to the south of the 
fabulous mountain Meru, which stands in the centre 
of the world (see Meru), and described as the king of 
tho mountains, who was inaugurated as such when 
Prithu was installed in the government of the earth. 
As the abode of Siva, he is tho goal of penitent 
pilgrims, who repair to his summit in order to win 
the favours of this terrific god. H is wife was Mcn&, 
whom the Pitris or demigods Vair&jas engendered 
by the mero power of their thought. 

HI'N CKLEY, a manufacturing and market town 
of England, in the county of Leicester, 13 miles 
south-west of the town of that name, and 99 miles 
north-north-west of Londou. Its parish church, 
with a beautiful old oak roof, is supposed to have 
been erected during the reign of. Edward HI. H. 
has manufactures of cotton hosiery. Part of the 
town is in Warwickshire. Pop. (1871) 6902. 


HI'N OMAR, a celebrated churchman of the 9 th 
c., was bom iu 806. The exact place of kiB birth 
is unknown, but from his being of the family of the 
Counts of Toulouse, it is presumed to have been in 
that province. He was educated in the monastery 
of St Denis, and, with the sanction of the council 
of Paris (829), he was intrusted with the framing 
and carrying out a plan for tho reformation of the 
monasteiy. Some time afterwards, he was named 
abbot of the abbeys of Compiegne and St Germain; 
and in 845 was elected Archbishop of Rkeims. 
The most important event, considered historically, 
in the career of H, is his controversy with Pope 
Nicholas I. in the year 8G2 (see Nicholas I.). 
Rotkadins, Bishop of Soissons, and suffragan of H., 
deposed a priest of his diocese, who appealed to 
H. as metropolitan, and was ordered by him to bo 
restored to office. Rothadius resisting this order, 
and having been, in consequence, condemned and 
excommunicated by the archbishop, appealed to 
the pope, who at once ordered H. to restore 
Rothadius, or to appear at Rome in person or 
by his representative, to vindicate the sentence. 
H. sent a legate to Rome, but refused to restore 
the deposed bishop; whereupon Nicholas annulled 
the sentence, and required that tho cause should 
again be heard in Rome. H., after some demur, 
was forced to acquiesce. The cause of Rothadius 
was re-examined, and he was acquitted, and restored 
to his sec. 

The conduct of H. is also historically interesting 
in relation to tho temporal power of the medieval 
papacy (see PorES). Under tho successor of 
Nicholas, Adrian II., a question arose ns to the 
succession to the sovereignty of Lorraine on tho 
death of King Lothairc, the pope favouring, the 
pretensions of the Emperor Lewis in opposition 
to those of Charles the Bold of Prance. To. tho 
mandate which Adrian addressed to the subjects 
of Charles and to the nobles of Lorraine, accom- 
panied by a menace of the censures of the church, 
H. offered a firm and persistent opposition. Ho 
was equally firm in resisting the undue extension 
of the royal prerogative in ecclesiastical, affairs. 
When the Emperor Lewis III., in opposition to 
the solemn judgment of the council of Vienne, 
sought to obtrude an unworthy favourite, Odacer, 
upon the see of Beauvais, H. boldly remonstrated, 
and fearlessly denounced the unjustifiable usurpa- 
tion. H. died in the year 882. His works were 
collected in two vols. folio by Pike Sirmond, S. J. 
(Paris, 1G45). Several other pieces of liis are found 
in the 8th vol. of Labbe’s Collection of Councils, 
and in tho 6th vol. of that of Hardouin ; as also in 
Pike Ccllot’o Condi. Dvziac. (Paris, 1G58). Many 
others of his works, still in MS., are enumerated 
in Wetzer’s Kirchen-Lcricon, v. 308. 

HIND, tho female of the Stag (q. v.) or Red Deer. 
Tho term is also sometimes used to designate tho 
female of some other species of deer— never being so 
applied, however, to any other British or European 
species ; and is sometimes even extended to female 
antelopes. In the strictest use of the term hind, 
according to the ancient laws and. customs of 
‘vencric, it did not become the designation of a 
female red deer until the third year of its age. 

HIND, John Russell, an English astronomer, 
was horn at Nottingham, May 1.2, 1823. At an 
early period lie became an enthusiast in the study 
of astronomy, and in 1840 obtained, through the* 
influence of Professor Wheatstone, a situation in. tho 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, where he remained 
till June 1844. H. was then sent as one of the com- 
mission appointed to determine the exact longitude 
of Valentia, and on his return was appointed to a 
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£ ost in Mr Bishop’s Observatory, Regent's Park, 
iondon. Here lie made those observations, the 
results of which have rendered his name renowned 
in the scientific world. He has calculated the 
orbits and declination of more than seventy planets 
and comets, noted sixteen new movable stars, and 
three nebulae, and discovered ten new planets, 
viz., Iris and Flora in 1S47, Victoria in 1850, 
Dene in 1851, Melpomene, Fortune, Calliope, and 
Thalia in 1852, Euterpe in 1S53, and Urania in 
1854. In 1S51, H. obtained from the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, the Lalande Medal, and was elected 
a corresponding member. In 1852, he obtained the 
Astronomical Society of London’s gold medal, and 
a pension of £200 a year from the British govern- 
ment. He also superintends the publication of the 
Nautical Almanac. H.’s scientific papers have 
generally been published in the Transactions of the 
Astronomical Society, in the Comptes Itendus of Paris, 
and the Astronomischc Nachricliten of Altona. H.’s 
popular works are — Recent Comets and the Elements 
of their Orbits (published in the Athenaeum, August 
9, 1845) ; Astronomical Vocabulary (lGmo, 1852) ; The 
Comets (12mo, 1852) ; The Solar System (Svo, 1852) ; 
Illustrated London Astronomy (8vo, 1853). Elements 
of Algebra (Lond. 1S55) ; Descriptive Treatise on 
Comets (1857), &c. 

HINDU KUSH, or INDIAN CAUCASUS, 
forms the westward continuation of the Himalaya, 
being sometimes reckoned a part of that colossal 
range. It extends from the Upper Indus on the 
E. to the Bamiau Pass (q. v.) on the IV., stretching 
in N. lat. between 34“ and 30°, and in E. long, 
between 08° and 75’. Separating Afghanistan on 
the S. from Turkestan on the N., it sends off the 
Oxus through the latter, and the Hclmund through 
the former, to two salt lakes— the Oxus to Aral, 
and the Hclmund to Hamftn. The loftiest summit 
is Hindu ICoh, situated about SO miles to the north 
of the city of Cabul, and estimated to bo more 
than 20,000 feet above the sea. Unlike the Hima- 
laya Proper, the chain is a water-shed, and is also 
remarkably destitute of timber ; while, like the ridge 
in question, it presents an appearance of much greater 
height towards the south than towards the north. 
HINDU LAW, RELIGION, &c. See India. 
HINDUSTA'N, meaning The Land of the Hindus, 
is a term of the same class as Turkestan, Afghan- 
istan, Farsistan, Beloochistan, or Frangistan (the 
oriental name of AVestern Europe). See India. 

HINGE, the pivots or joints on which doors, 
shutters, &c. revolve. The simplest form of hinge 
is a projection cut upon the substance of which 
the door is made, and fitted into a hole. This is 
sometimes done with wooden shutters, and there 
are examples extant of stone shutters hinged in this 
manner. The cathedral of Torcello, near A r enice, 
which dates from the 11th c., still has the windows 
protected with shutters formed of large slabs of 
stone, hinged on stone pivots. During the middle 
ages, hinges, as well as every other useful article, 
were made subjects of ornamentation. The earliest 
ornamental hinges date from about the 10th century. 
The first examples are cramped and stiff, and the 
scrolls are frequently terminated with animals’ 
heads. In the early English and decorated styles, 
the hinges and other metal-work were very elaborate 
and beautiful in design, and frequently extended 
over the whole of the doors. In the perpendicular 
style, hinges were usually very simple in form, the 
panelling of the wood-work not admitting of much 
ornamental iron-work. In modem times, hinges 
have almost entirely lost their ornamental character. 
They are chiefly made of brass and iron, and fitted 
on the edges of the doors and shutters, where they 


are concealed. ‘Double-jointed edge-hinges’ are 
those now most in use. The revival of medieval 
architecture has, however, given an impulse to tho 



Hinge (copicdfrom Parker's Glossary of Architecture) : 
1, Compton, Berks ; 2, Laon cathedral. 


manufacture of ornamental metal-work, and hinges 
of varied and good design are now generally used in 
connection with Gothic architecture. 

HINNOM, Valley of. See Gehenna. 

HINNY, the hybrid produced between a horse 
and a female ass. It is smaller than a mule, but 
the body is more bulky in proportion to the legs, 
and its strength is inferior. It is less valuable than 
the mule, although it is more docile. The hinny 
is rare. It was described by some of the earlier 
naturalists as a hybrid between tbe ox and the ass, 
and even Buffon seems to have entertained this 
notion. 

HINOJOSA-DEL-DUQUE, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Cordova, and 45 miles north- 
west of the city of that name, consists of spacious 
streets, with neat white-washed houses, each with 
a garden or court attached. It has several convents 
and hospitals, and linen and woollen manufactures. 
Fop. between 7000 and 8000. 

HIOUEN-THSANG, a celebrated Chinese 
traveller, professing the Buddhist creed,' who 
visited 110 countries and places of India in the 
first half of the 7th c. (629 — 645), and gave a very 
detailed and interesting account of the condition of 
Buddhism as it prevailed at that period in India. 
His inquiries having been chiefly devoted to the 
objects of his veneration, he did not enter so much 
into details concerning the social and political 
condition of India as might be desired ; but con- 
sidering the many curious notices he gives on other 
matters which, besides those of Buddhist interest, 
came under liis observation, and the high degree 
of trustworthiness which his narrative possesses, his 
memoirs must be looked upon as one of tbe most 
important works on the history of India in general, 
and of Buddhism in particular, during tbe period 
stated. Apparently, be travelled alone, or with a 
few occasional companions ; and wearing the gai-b of 
a religious mendicant, with nothing "but a staff, 
wallet, and waterpot, he does not seem to have 
been exposed to any dangerous adventures on his 
journey from China to India. It is more remark- 
able, however, that he incurred no impediment on 
his way home, when he travelled with 500 packages 
of books, _ besides images of Buddha and various 
sacred relics ; and his immunity from danger affords 
a remarkable proof of tbe civilised condition of the 
countries which he described. It does not appear 
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that the account of his travels was written by 
himself, for of the two works relating to them 
neither is the performance of Hiouen-Thsang. The 
first is a bibliographical notice of him, in which his 
travels form a principal feature ; it was composed 
by two of his pupils, Hoei-li and Yen-Thsong. 
The latter bears the title of Ta-thang-si-yu-ki , or 
‘Memoirs of the Countries of the West, published 
under the Thang,’ and was edited by Pien-ki, since 
H. himself, who during 17 years had spoken none 
but foreign languages, had perhaps lost the facility 
of writing elegant Chinese. According to a remark 
added to the title of his work in the imperial 
Chinese edition, it would follow that it had been 
translated from Sanscrit into Chinese; but this 
statement, as Professor Stanislas Julien observes, can 
only mean that the fundamental part of the work 
relating to history, legends, &c., was taken from 
Hindu sources, since it is obvious that the indication 
of distances and numerous personal observations 
must have come from H. liimsclf. Both works 
have been published in a French translation by the 
distinguished Chinese scholar, hi. Stanislas Julien, 
who has acquitted himself of the great and 
peculiar difficulties of his task in so creditable a 
manner, that his Hisloire dc la Vie de Iliomn-Thsang 
(Paris, 1 Sj 3), and his MCmoircs sur les ConlrCrs 
Occidenfalcs, par Hiouen-Thsang (2 vols. Paris, 
IS, >7 — 1S5S), have not only become indispensable to 
the student of Chinese and Sanscrit literature, but 
will be a lasting honour to M. Julien’s industry 
and scholarship. An abstract of both worlcs, by the 
late Professor H. II. Wilson, appeared in the 17th 
volume of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
pp. 100—137. 

IIIP, or HEr, the fruit of the rose. It is almost 
always red, and consists of the enlarged fleshy tube 
of the calyx filled with hard seei-like achccnia, 
wliiclr are surrounded with bristly hairs (setcv). The 
fleshy covering contains mucilage, sugar, gum, malic 
aud citric acids, tannin, resin, and a number of 
salts. The seta; excite itching in the sldn. The 
fleshy part of hips, beaten to a pulj), and preserved 
with sugar, finds a place in the pharmacopoeia, 
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Hip ( Roscc Canincc ) : 

a, hip opened, ahewing position of seeds ; l, n seed. 

under tlio name of Conserve of Hips ( Conscrva Rosce 
Rructtls, Confeclio Roscc Canincc , &c.). It is slightly 
refrigerant and astringent, and is often used as a 
vehicle or basis for other medicines. Hips eaten 
entire are a popular remedy for ascarides, on which 
their action is purely mechanical, and is owing to 


the irritating seta*. The hips of differ ent species of 
rose are almost indiscriminately used. In some 
parts of Europe, liips are preserved in sugar as an 
article of food, or are dried and used in soups and 
stews, the achamia and set® being removed. For 
this purpose, the large soft 
hips of the Apple Rose { Rosa I 

jwmifera ) are preferred. 

HIP, in Architecture, the ^ 
rafter at the angle where — 1 — 

two sloping roofs meet. A 
roof is called a hipped roof Hip. 

when the end is sloped 
upwards so as to fonn a hip on each side (see fig.). 

HIP- JOINT, is a ball-and-socket joint formed 
by the reception of the globular head of the thigh- 
bone (or femur) into the deep pit or cup in tho 
os innominalum, which is known as the acetabulum 
(so called from its resemblance to the vinegar 
cups used by the Romans). If the variety of the 
movements of this joint — viz., flexion, extension, 
abduction, adduction, and rotation inwards and 
outwards, and at the same time its great strength 
arc considered, it may well claim to ho regarded as 
the most perfect joint in the whole body. 

The reader will form a tolerably clear conception 
of tho relative forms of the acetabulum and the 
head or the thigh-bone from a glance at the figure, 
in which the surrounding parts are cut away, and 
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nip-joint : 

1,2, 3, pelvic ligaments; 4, 5, tlio greater and lesser sacro- 
isehiatic foramina ; 0, tlic cotyloid ligament ; 7, the round 
ligament; 8, tlic cut edgo of the lower part of the capsular 
ligament. 

the thigh-bone is drawn out of its socket. Tho 
ligaments are usually described as five in number — 
viz.: 1. The capsular; 2. The ilio-fcmoral ; 3. Tho 
teres or round ; 4. The cotyloid ; and 5. The trans- 
verse. Of these, the capsular ligament, supposed 
to he removed in the figure, is the most important, 
and extends from the edge of tho cup to the circum- 
ference of the neck upon which the ball is earned, 
enclosing the bony parts in a strong sheath. The 
ilio-femoral is merely an accessory band of fibres 
which give increased thickness to the capsular liga- 
ment in front, where strength is specially required. 
The great use of the capsular ligament is to limit 
the extension of the hip-joint, and thus to give 
steadiness to the erect posture. The only other 
ligament requiring notice is the L. teres, or round 
ligament, which is in reality triangular rather than 
round, and has its apex attached to the head 
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of tlio thigh-bone, "wliile its base is connected with 
tho cavity of tho acetabulum. Its use is not very 
clearly known, but probably is to limit movement 
in one direction. It is sometimes absent in cases 
in which no special wealmess of the joint was 
observed during life, and is of bj- no means con- 
stant occurrence in mammals. The joint is much 
strengthened by a large number of surrounding 
muscles, some of which are of considerable power. 

In such a joint as this, although the ligaments 
materially assist in preventing dislocation, it is 
obvious that the articular surfaces cannot, under 
ordinary circumstances, bo kept in apposition by 
them, inasmuch as they must bo loose in their whole 
circumference, to permit of tho general movements 
of the joint. Tho experiments of Weber shew that 
atmospheric pressure is the real power by which 
the head of the femur is retained in tho acetabulum 
when tho muscles are at rest. ‘ Ouo convincing 
experiment is easily repeated — that, namely, of 
holding up a side of tho pelvis, with its appended 
lower extremity, tho joint not having been opened, 
and then boring a hole through tho acetabulum, so 
ns to admit air into tho joint, when the weight 
of tho limb will cause it to drop from half an 
inch to an inch, the head of the thigh-bone being 
pulled out of the ncctabidum as soon as the air is 
permitted to pass between the articular surfaces.’ 
— Humphry On the Human SUlcton, p. 74. 

Disuasu of tiiu Hip-joint. Hip-disease differs 
in so many points of importance from other joint- 
diseases, and is so serious an affection, that it 
requires a special notice. Its connection with 
scrofula is more distinctly marked than that of most 
other joint-diseases, and it almost nlwajs occurs 
beforo tho age of puberty. It conics on, in children 
or young persons of a scrofulous constitution, from 
very slight causes ; thus, it is often traced to over- 
exertion in a long walk, a sprain in jumping, or a 
fall ; and iu many cases no apparent cause can be 
assigned. 

In tho early stage of the disease, the whole of the 
structures of the joint aro inflamed, and by proper 
treatment at this period, the morbid action may be 
sometimes subdued without any worse consequences 
than a more or less rigid joint. Usually, however, 
abscesses form around the joint, and often com- 
municate with its interior ; and the acetabulum, 
and the head and neck of the thigh-bone, become 
disintegrated, softened, and gritty. In a still more 
advanced stage, dislocation of the head of the thigh- 
bone commonly occurs, cither from the capsular 
ligament becoming more or less destroyed, and the 
head of the bone being drawn out of its cavity by 
the action of the surrounding muscles, or from a 
fungous mass sprouting up from the bottom of the 
cavity, and pushing the head of the bone before it. 

It is of extreme importance that the symptoms 
should be detected in an early btage of the disease; 
and on the least suspicion of this joint being 
affected, surgical aid shoidd at once be sought. 

As the diseaso advances, abscesses (as already 
mentioned) occur around the joint, which sometimes, 
from the tension they exert on the obturator nerve, 
occasion extreme pain in the inside of tho tlngli. 
True shortening of the limb now takes place, which 
at the same time becomes adducted and inverted. 
From this stage, if the health is pretty good, and the 
lungs are sound, the patient may be so fortunate ns 
to recover with an ancliylosed (or immovable) hip- 
joint ; but the probability is that exhaustion and 
hectic will come on, and that death will supervene, 
from the wasting influence of the purulent discharges 
occasioned by the diseased bone. 

The duration of the disease may vary from two 
or three months to ten or more years. 
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Ab the treatment must be left entirely in the 
hands of the surgeon, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that the most important points are perfect rest 
to the affected part, which may he secured by a 
strong leather splint, or by a starch bandage, the 
internal administration of cod-liver oil and tonics, 
and the application of counter-irritation by means 
of an issue behind the great trochanter. 

HIP-KNOB, an ornament carved in stone or 
wood, set on the apex of a gable or hipped roof, and 
forming a kind of Finial (q. v.). 

HIPPA'RCHUS, the first systematic astronomer 
on record, was bom, according to Strabo, at Nicsea, 
in Bithynia, about the beginning of the 2d c. E. c. 
Of his personal history, nothing is known. Accord- 
ing to Fabricius, H. wrote nine separate works, 
of which only the last and least important, A 
Commentary on Aratus, has come down to us. The 
other works treated of astronomy and geography. 
The only authority we have regarding the dis- 
coveries made by H. is the Sigitaxis of Ptolemy, 
and from it wc learn that H. discovered the ‘ pre- 
cession of the equinoxes,’ determined the place of 
the equinox among the stars, established the solar 
and lunar theories, invented the Astrolabe (q. v.), 
and drew up a catalogue of upwards of 1000 stars, 
determining the longitude and latitude of each. As 
Ptolemy was also an astronomer, them is some 
difficulty in allotting to each his meed of praise for 
the discoveries mentioned in the Syntaxis, which 
difficulty has given rise to much discussion, result- 
ing in favour of the claims of Hipparchus. See 
Ddambre’s Histoirc de V Astronomic Ancicnnc (Paris, 
1S17). 

IIIPPOBOSCIDiE. Sec Forest Flv and 
Si-ider Flv. 

HIPPOCA'MPUS, a genus of Osseous Fishes, of 
the order LopJiolranMi (q. v.), and of the family 
Syngnathida : (see Pite-fisii), by some naturalists 
made the type of a separate family, Hippocampidce , 
remarkably distinguished by the prehensile tail, 
which is tapering, and quite destitute of fin. Tho 



species, which aro not very numerous, but some 
of which arc found in the seas of all parts of the 
world, arc fishes of very extraordinary form and 
habits. They have the jaws united and tubular, 
ns in the pipe-fishes; the body compressed, short, 
and deep; the whole length of the body and tail 
divided by longitudinal and transverse ridges, with 
tubercles at their intersections.- The scales aro 
ganoid, clothing the whole body in a land of 
armour. The males havo pouches on the tail, in 
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which the eggs are carried till they are hatched.! Class II . — Works perhaps written hy TTippormf^- 

From their appearance*, these fishes have received I These are eleven in number, and one of them is the 
the name of iSnA-nousE. They swim in a vertical 1 veil-known Jusjurandum, or ‘Hippocratic Oatln’ 
portion, and are always ready to entwine their The others consist of works written before IL; 
Tiils around Eca-vculs or even with one* another. | works whose author is conjectured; works by 
They are very interestin': objects in an aquarium. * quite unknown authors ; and wilful forgeries. 

One f peeks, II. hrcilro&'rir , is occasionally found on , For anything like a full account of Ins views, wc 
the shores of Britain, particularly in the south. — H. J must refer to the various writers who have treated 


in th p Grecian mythology wa« a sca-hor.-c — half fish, 
half horse — which served Poseidon (Neptune). 

JIITPOCItAS, an aromatic medicated vine., 
formerly much used in this country, and still 
employed cn some parts of the continent. The 
following was the method of preparing it : Twelve 


of the history of medicine. Wc can here only 
mention that he divides the causes of disease into 
two principal clashes : the first consisting of the 
influence of seasons, climates, water, situation, &c. ; 
and the second of more personal causes, such as 
the fond and exercise of the individual patient. 
His belief in the influence which different climates 
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pints of Lisbon were mined with an equal quantity . 

‘ r n . Ti • i „ • c 1 - 1 i - i exert on the human constitution is very strongly 

oi Canary wine. Lruised Epices of yanous kinds 1 j rr , ... . i *1 5 


were digested in the wine for threo or four days, 


| expressed. He ascribes to this influence both the 


i conformation of the body and the disposition of the 


■itf r i.hich it nas strained, and two pounds and a i In j IU ] aIK ^ } 1Gnce accounts for the differences between 

It was doubtless - — - - - 


half of lump-sugar were added, 
an admirable cordial. 

HIPPO’CRATES, the most celebrated physician 
of antiquity, was the son of Heradeides, who was 
also a physician, and belonged to the family of 
the Asclcpiadic, the subject of the present notice 
being either the 19th or the 17th in descent from 
-eEsculapius. His mother’s name was Plnenarete, 
who was said to he descended from Hercules. He 
was horn in the island of Cos, probably about the 
year 4G0 c.c. He is said to have been instructed 
in medicine hy his father and by Hcrodieus, and 
in philosophy- hy Gorgias of Leontini, the cele- 
brated sophist, and Democritus of Abdera, whose 
cure, when affected hy madness, he afterwards 
effected. After spending some time in travelling 
through different parts of Greece, he settled and 
practised his profession at Cos, and finally died at 
Larissa, in Thessaly. His age at the time of his 
death is uncertain, and is stated hy different ancient 
authors to have been 85, 90, 104, aud 109 years. 
Clinton (Fasti Hell.) places his death 357 n.c., as 
the ace of 104. Wc know little more of his per- 
sonal history than that he was biglily esteemed as 
a physician aud an author, and that he raised the 


the hardy Greek and the Asiatic. The four fluids 
or humours of the body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, 
and black bile) were regarded by him as the primary 
seats of disease ; health was the result of the due 
combination (or crasi i) of these, and illness was the 
consequence of a disturbance of this crasis. When 
a disease was proceeding favourably, these humours 
underwent a certain change (or coction), which was the 
sign of returning health, as preparing the way for 
the expulsion of morbid matter, or crisis, these crises 
having a tendency to occur at definite periods, 
which were hence called 4 critical days.’ His treat- 
ment of diseases was cautions, and what we now 
term expectant ; it consisted chiefly and often solely 
in attention to diet and regimen ; and he was some- 
times reproached with letting his patients die by- 
doing nothing to keep them alive. 

The works of H. were translated at an early- 
period into Arabic. They were first printed in a 
Latin translation in 1525 at Rome. The first Greek 
edition (the Aldine) appeared the following year at 
Venice ; an edition by Mercurialis appeared in 15SS, 
one by Foiisius in 1595, and one by Van der Linden 
(still much esteemed) in 16G5. Other editions have 
appeared under the editorship of Chartier, KUhn, 
medical school of Cos to a very high reputation. , Ac. The latest, and incomparably- the best edition, 
His works were studied and quoted hy- Plato. ; is that of LittrC, in 10 volumes, the first of which 
Various stories are recorded of him by Greek ■ appeared in 1839, and the last in 1SG1. An edition 
writers, which are undoubtedly fabulous, and to 1 by Ermerins, with a Latin translation, is now in 


which it is therefore unnecessary to advert ; and 
we find legends regarding him in the works of 
Arabic writers, who term him ‘ Bokrftt,’ while the 
European story-tellers of the middle ages celebrate 
him under the name of ‘ Tpocras,’ anct, in defiance 
of chronology, make him professor of medicine at 
Rome, with a nephew of wondrous medical skill, 
whom he despatched in liis own stead to the king 
of Hungary. 

The works hearing the name of H., and termed 
the Hippocratic Collection, are more than GO in 
number, and, as Dr Greenhiil observes in his article 
on H. in Smith’s Dictionary of Orcch and Homan 
Biography, Ac., ‘the classification of these, aud 
assigning each (as far as possible) to its proper 
author, constitutes by far the most difficult ques- 
tion connected with ancient medical writers.’ Dr 
Greenhiil divides the Hippocratic Collection into 
eight classes, of which we need specify only two. 
(For convenience, wc give the Latin instead of the 
Greek titles.) 

Class /. — Works certainly written hy H., containing 
Frognostica ; Apliorismi ; Dc Jforbis Popularibus ; 
Dc Jtationc Viet us in Jforbis A cutis ; Dc Aire, 
Aguts, ct Loris ; and De Capitis Vidneribus. Some 
eminent critics doubt the genuineness of some 
portions of the Apliorismi, the work by which H. 
is most popularly known. 


course of publication at Dtrecht, at the expense of 
the university of Amsterdam. The Latin title runs 
as follows : Hippocratis el aliorum Hedicorum 
velerum Beliquice. Edidit Franciscus Zacharias 
Ermerius. The first three volumes appeared between 
1S59 and 1863. An excellent English translation 
of The Genuine Work of Hippocrates was published 
in 1S49, in 2 vols., by the late Dr Adams, under 
the auspices of the Sydenham Society. 

HIPPOCRE'XE (derived from hippos, a horse, 
and krone, a fountain) is a fountain on Mount 
Helicon, about 20 stadia above the grove of the 
Muses, and, according to the mythical account, was 
produced by a stroke from the hoof of the horse 
Pegasus (q. v.). It was sacred to the Muses. In 
modem times, some have attempted to identify it 
with a fine spring at Makaristissa, and this opinion 
is most probably correct. See Helicon. 

HIPPODAMI’A, the beautiful daughter of CEno- 
maus, king of Pisa, in Elis, aDd the Pleiad Asterope. 
It had been predicted to her father that he should 
be slain by liis future son-in-law ; be therefore 
stipulated that every suitor of his daughter should 
run a chariot-race with him, and that death should 
be the consequence of defeat. Thirteen, or, as some 
say, seventeen suitors had already been conquered 
and Blain, when Pelops came to Lydia. Pelops 
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bribed Myrtilus, tbc king’s charioteer, and thus 
succeeded in reaching the goal before CGnomnus, 
who, in despair, lulled himself. H. became the wife 
of Pelops, and the mother of Atreus and Thyestes. 
She afterwards destroyed herself from grief, at being 
reproached with having led her sons to murder each 
other. 

HI'PPODROME (Gr. hippos, a horse, and 
dromos, a race-course), the Greek name for the 
place set apart for horse and chariot races. _ Its 
dimensions were, according to the common opinion, 
half a milo in length, and one-eighth of a mile in 
breadth. In construction and all important points 
of arrangement, it was the counterpart of the 
Roman Circus (q. v.), with the exception of the 
arrangement of the chariots at the starting-place. 
In the hippodrome, the chariots were arranged so 
as to form two sides of an isosceles triangle, with 
the apex towards the goal and a little to the right 
side. But as this would have given the chariots on 
the left side a longer course than those on the right, 
the hippodrome was constructed with the right 
side longer than tlio other (see figure of Circus). 
The start was effected by setting free the chariots 
on the extreme right and left, and when the}' came 
opposite the next two, by setting them free also, and 
so on till all were in motion. The hippodrome was 
also much wider than the Roman circus, to allow 
room for the greater number of chariots, for though 
we have no precise information as to the number 
that usually started m one race, wc know that 
Alcibiadcs on one occasion sent seven : Sophocles 
mentions ten chariots as competing at the Pythian 
games ; and the number at the Olympic games 
must have been considerably greater. There is a 
beautiful description of a chariot-race in Homer 
{Hind, xxiii. 202 — 050). The golden age of the 
hippodrome was during the Lower Greek Empire. 
The Blue and Green tactions in the hippodrome 
carried their animosity into all departments of the 
public service, and laid the foundation of that 
perpetual disunion which rendered the Byzantine 
empire a prey to every aggressor. — The term Hippo- 
dromo has been given to a circus constructed in 
1S45 at Paris, and also to a large field in the plain 
of Longchamp, near Boulogne, used as a race-course. 

HI'PPOGRIFF, or HIPPOGRYPH (Gr. hippos, 
a horse, and gryph-, griffin), a fabulous aximnl, 
which has been represented as a winged horse, with 
the head of a griflin. The liippogrift figures largely 
in the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. 

HIPPO'LYTDS, tlio name of several saints and 
martyrs of the early church, among whom the chief 
interest is concentrated upon one who is believed 
to have flourished in the early part of the 3d c., to 
have beeu Bishop of Portus, near Rome, and to 
have suffered martyrdom under Alexander Severas. 
All the facts connected with the history of "this 
saint have long been the subject of much doubt 
and controversy ; and the interest of the discussion 
has been much heightened of late years by the 
discovery of a vciy curious and important work, 
certainly of the age of the supposed H., and calcu- 
lated, if a genuine work of that author, to throw 
a most curious light upon the early history of the 
church. The work in question was one of several 
Greek MSS. obtained at Mount Atlios in 1842, by 
hi. Menas, an agent of the French government, and 
was published in 1S51, at the expense of the univer- 
sity of Oxford, to which it was recommended as 
a work of exceeding interest for tlio history of tho 
early church, by M. Emmanuel Miller, who under- 
took the task of editing it. M. Miller published 
it ns a work of Origcn, under tho title of Origans 
Philosophumena. The late Baron Bunsen was tho 


first to conjecture that the true author was H., 
but ho was mistaken as to the particular work of 
H., r^ich he took it to be; and for a lime the 
question of the authorship remained in much uncer- 
tainty. Some critics still adhered to the opinion 
that the author was Origen ; some ascribed the 
work to the Roman priest Caius ; others, again, to 
Tertullian ; and others, in fine, to some unknown 
Novatian heretic. The result of the discussion, 
however, seems to be, that although Bunsen was 
mistaken in supposing this treatise to bo a work 
of H., which Photius has described as a ‘little 
treatise against heresies,’ by that author, j'ct it is 
in reality a larger treatise on the same subject and 
by the same author. 

There still remained, however, a further question, 
namely, “Who is the II. who is to be regardedas tho 
author? Without reckoning many later saints of 
that name, Dr Dollinger, in his Mippolytus nnd 
ICallislus, enumerates at least six contemporaneous, 
or nearly contemporaneous, with the supposed H. 
of Portus. It must suffice to state, that although 
not absolutely certain, the opinion that the author 
of the Philosophumena was tho H. already known 
in the ancient church as a writer and as a martyr, 
has met with almost universal acceptance. 

From the autobiographical details contained in 
the treatise, added to the particulars already known, 
we learn that this H., the time and place of whose 
birth are uncertain, was, about the year 21S, 
Bishop of Portus, near Ostia, a suburban see of 
Rome, and as such, a member of the ecclesiastical 
council of that city. This fact receives a very 
decisive confirmation from a statue discovered in 
Rome in 15(51, inscribed with the name of H., the 
title of his see, ‘ Portucnsis,’ and the paschal cycle of 
which H. is known to have been the author. In 
the persecution of Maximin, 235, H. was exiled 
to the island of Sardinia, from wliicli he was 
permitted soon afterwards to return ; but in a new 
outbreak of the persecution, he was put to death, 
probably in 23S. Probably, from the connection of 
his see with the Roman Church, II. took an active 
part in tho affairs of that church, and placed 
himself in violent opposition to the Bishop Callistus, 
whom ho denounces in the treatise in the most 
unmeasured terms, both as to his private character 
ami his public administration, ns a person of most 
disreputable antecedents, ns well as criminally 
lax in tho government of the church, and espe- 
cially in the administration of penance, after his 
election to the see. The tone which he adopts 
towards the Roman bishop, indeed, is so dis- 
respcctfid as to appear to the Protestant critics 
a clear and conclusive evidence that, in the church 
of the 3d c., that bishop cannot have possessed tho 
supremacy which tho advocates of the papal pre- 
tensions ascribe to him. It is difficult, in truth, 
to conceive' any bishop in the modern Roman 
system addressing the pope in such terms as those 
which II. applies to Callistus. 

The Roman Catholic critics reply, that tho very 
violence of the language employed, and the unscru- 
pulous nature of the imputations, contain their 
own refutation ; and they contend that no argument 
can be founded on H.’s opposition to the authority 
of the Roman bishop, inasmuch as not only the 
opinions expressed in this very treatise, but also 
tlio direct testimony of Prudcntius (Hymn xi. v. 
170 — ISO), shew him to have been tainted with 
the Novatian heresy, or rather, although somewhat 
earlier, with the same opinions which in Novatus 
were condemned as heretical, and which eventuated 
in the Novatian schism. The validity of this plea, 
however, is strongly controverted by Bunsen. The 
works of H., which are numerous, and which 
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comprise dogmatical, exegetical, ascetic, and chrono- 
logical treatises, were first published in a collected 
form by Fabricius, at Hamburg, 171G — 171S. They 
arc also found in the second volume of Gallaudus. — 
See Bunsen’s Hippobjlus and Ids Age (1852 ; 2d 
ed. 1854) ; Miller’s Origenis Pliilosophumena (Oxford, 
1851); Dblliuger’s Hippolytus und Kallislus (Regens- 
burg, 1853) ; ^Wordsworth’s St Hippolytus and the 
Church of Iiome in the Third Century (LoncL 1S53). 

HI'PPOMANE. See Manchinecl. 

HI'PPOPHAE. See Sallow-thorn. 

HIPPO’PHAGI (‘eaters of horse-flesh,’ from 
Gr. hippos, a horse, and phagein, to eat), according 
to the accounts of the old geographers, were a 
Scythian people, living north-east of the Caspian 
Sea, where roam, at the present day, the Kalmuck 
hordes, who, retaining all the peculiarities of the 
old Scythians, still regard horse-flesh as a dainty. 
In Europe, repeated attempts have beep made in 
modern times to introduce the practice, but a 
public taste for horse-flesh has not yet been created, 
except partially in France. See HiProniAGY, in 
Surr., vol. X. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS (Gr. river-horse), a genus of 
pachydermatous quadrupeds, constituting a family 
by itself, and of which, until very recently, only one 
species was known as now existing, although the 
fossil remains of others indicate the greater abund- 
ance and wider distribution of the form in other 
periods of the earth’s history. The largest and best 
laiown species, H. amphibius, is — or, within historic 
periods, has been — found in almost all parts of 
Africa, to which quarter of the globe it is entirely 
confined. A smaller species, Ji. Liberiensis, has 
recently been described as an inhabitant of the 
rivers of AVestem Africa within the tropics, and is 
said to differ remarkably from the common species, 
and from all the fossil species in having only two 
incisors, instead of four, in the lower jaw. The- 
common H. is one of the largest of existing quad- 
rupeds, the bulk of its body being little inferior to 
that of the elephant ; although its legs are so short 
that its belly almost touches the ground, and its 
height is not much above five feet. It is extremely 
aquatic in its habits, living mostly in lakes or 
rivers', often in tidal estuaries, where the saltness of 
the water compels it to resort to springs for the 
purpose of drinking, and sometimes even in the 
sea, although it never proceeds to any considerable 
distance from the shore. Its skin is very thick — on 
the back and sides, more than two inches ; it is dark 
brown, destitute of hair, and exudes in great 
abundance from its numerous pores a thickish oily 
fluid, by which it is kept constantly lubricated. 
The tail is short. The feet have each four toes, 
nearly equal in size, and hoofed. The neck is short 
and thick. The head is very large, with small cars, 
and small eyes placed high, so that they are easily 
raised above water, without much of the animal 
being exposed to view. The muzzle is very largo, 
rounded, and tumid, with large nostrils and great 
lips concealing the large front teeth. The H. cuts 
grass or corn as if it were done with a scythe, or 
bitc3 with its strong teeth a stem of considerable 
thickness neatly through. The skull, while it is 
distinguished by remarkable peculiarities, corres- 
ponds in the most important characters with that 
of the hog. The respiration of the H. is slow, and 
thus it is enabled to spend much of its time under 
water, only coming to the surface at intervals to 
breathe. It swims and dives ■with great ease, and 
often walks along the bottom, completely under 
water. Its food consists chiefly of the plants which 
grow in shallow, waters, and about the margins 
of lakes and rivers ; and it probably renders no 


unimportant service m preventing slow streams 
from being choked up by the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, the effect of which would, of course, bo 
an increase of the extent of swampy land. It often, 
however, leaves the water, chiefly by night, to feed 
on the banks, and makes inroads on cultivated 
fields, devouring and trampling the crops. It is a 
gregarious animal ; and the havoc wrought by a 
herd of twenty or thirty is verjr great, so that 
wherever cultivation extends, war is waged against 
the H., and it disappears from regions where ' it 
formerly abounded. Thus it is no longer found in 
Lower Egypt, although still abundant further up 
the Nile. It is taken in pits, which are digged in 
its usual tracks; it is killed by poisoned spears, 
is pursued by means of canoes, is harpooned, 
and is shot with the rifle. The flesh is highly 
esteemed ; the fat, of which there is a thick layer 
immediately under the skin, is a favourite African 
delicacy, and when salted, is known at the Cape 
of Good Hope as Zee-hoe. speck — that is, Lake-cow 
bacon. The tongue, and the jelly made from the 
feet, are also much prized. The hide is used for a 
variety of purposes ; and the great canine teeth 
are particularly valuable as ivory, and are a very 
considerable article of African commerce. 

The H. is lively and playful in its native waters ; 
it soon learns to avoid man, and when it cannot 
retire among reeds for concealment, it dives and 
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remains long under water, raisin" only its nose to 
the surface when another breath becomes necessary. 
The female H. may sometimes be seen s wimm ing 
with her young one on her back. The H. is gener- 
ally inoffensive, but is occasionally roused to fits 
of rage, in which it becomes extremely dangerous, 
particularly to those who pursue it in boats. Tho 
voice of the H. is loud and harsh, andris likened by 
Burcldiardt to the creaking and groaning of a large 
■wooden door. That the B. is capable of being 
tamed, and of becoming much attached to man, 
has been sufficiently proved by the instances of 
living specimens in London and Paris. The first H. 
brought to Europe in modern times, a young one 
fron/the Nile, arrived in London in 1850. The H., 
however, sometimes appeared in the spectacles or 
the ancient Romans. It is very generally supposed 
to be the Behemoth of the book of Job. 

Fossil species . — Some six species of H. have 
been described from the later Tertiary strata— the 
Pleiocene and Pleistocene of Lyell. They occur in 
fresh-water marls, and in the hone-caves, into which t 
they had been > carried for food by the carnivorous 
animals that used the caves as dens. One species 
found in England and in considerable abundance 
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in the southern countries of Europe, was of a size 
as much greater than the living species, as its 
companion, tho ma mm oth, was greater than the 
living elephant. 

HIPPIJ'RIO ACID (C, 8 H a KO c ,nO) is a com- 
pound of great interest both to the chemist and to 
the physiologist. It derives its name from its having 
been first discovered in the urine of the horse, and 
that fluid, or the renal secretion of the cow, affords 
us the best and readiest means of obtaining it. 
Tho crystals of hippuric acid are moderately large, 
colourless, hut subsequently becoming milk-white, 
four-sided prisms, wluch aro devoid of odour, hut 
have a faintly hitter taste. They dissolve readily in 
boiling water and in spirit, hut aro only sparingly 
soluble in cold water and in ether. Its chemical 
hearings shew that hippuric acid is intimately 
associated with benzoic acid on the one hand, 
and with glycine (or glycocoll) on the other. The 
acid is a product of tho metamorphosis of the 
bodily tissues, especially of herbivorous animals. 
It is a normal constituent of the urine of the 
horse, cow, sheep, goat, hare, elephant, &c. ; and 
most probably is to he found in the urine of all 
vegetable feeders. In the human mine of health}' 
persons living on an ordinary mixed diet, it occuis 
in very small quantity, but it is increased by an 
exclusively vegetable diet, and in the well-known 
disease diabetes. 

Although hippuric acid usually occurs m mere 
traces iu human urine, we can artificially produce it 
at will in the body, and cause it to be eliminated in 
comparatively large quantity by the ludney. If wo 
swallow benzoic acid, it seems to take up glycine 
or the elements of glycine in its passage through 
the system, and thus to form hippuric acid, which 
appears abundantly in the urine. The hippuric 
acid occurring in tho animal organism exists in 
combination with bases, and chiefly as hippurate of 
soda aud hippurate of lime. The last-named salt 
can be obtained by the mere evaporation of the 
urine of the horse. 

HIPPURITES, a very remarkable geuus of fossil 
bivalve shells, peculiar to tho Cretaceous strata, and 
so abundant in some of tho Lower Chalk beds of 
the Pyrenees and other places, that the series lias 
received, from some continental geologists, the name 
of Hippurite Limestone. The external form of the 
shell is so anomalous, that the genus has been tossed 
about by naturalists in an extraordinary mauuer ; 
some have called it a coral, others an annelid, others 
a balanus, but the majority hold it to be a mollusc, 
differing, however, among themselves whether it is a 
brachiopod, a conclufer, or a ceplialopod. Tho true 
relation of the genus has been lately determined 
by Mr S. P. Woodward, who has published a full 
description of its curious and anomalous structure 
in the Journal of the Ueuloijical Society, vol. xi. p. 
40. He has shewn that it is a lamcllibranchiate 
mollusc. Tho lower and fixed valve is produced 
aud tapering, in some species reselling a length of 
more than a foot. On the one side are three 
furrows, representing the siphon.nl, muscular, and 
ligamental inflections of the shell. The upper and 
free valve formed a flat covering to the large lower 
valve. Sixteen species have been described. 

HIRING is a contract by which one employs, 
for a limited time, another’s property or labour 
for some consideration or reward. Where the 
thing hired is land or houses, see Landlord and 
Tun ant. In the Roman law, hiring was divided 
into— 1. Localio rei, or tho hiring of a thing; 2. 
Localio operis facicndi, or the hiring of work and 
labour ; 3. Localio custodicc, or the hiring of care 
and services to bo performed or bestowed on the 
S7S 


thing delivered ; 4. Localio operis mercium vehen- 
darum, the hiring of the carriage of goods from one 
place to another. These phrases are still sometimes 
employed both in the law of England and Scot- 
land, but the subjects are more conveniently treated 
under other heads : see Inn, Lodgings, Servants, 
Carriers, Shipping. The only branch of the sub- 
ject which seems to fall properly under this head, is 
tho hiring of task-work or job-work. Sometimes it is 
difficult to establish a contract of this kind, hut in 
general there must be either an express or implied 
contract to pay for the services. Thus, if A, seeing 
B’s horse running away, at some expense catches it, 
and brings it back to B, there having been no con- 
tract or engagement on B’s part to pay, he is not 
bound to pay A for his services, however beneficial 
they have been, nor can A keep B’s horse till such 
expenses are paid. So, if B has deposited a chattel 
with A, who has incurred extraordinary expense in 
preserving it, B is not bound to pay anything. In 
the Roman law, however, and in the law of Scotland, 
A could keep the horse or chattel till he was repaid 
his expenses, or he could sue B for these. In England, 
however, there must at least he some implied request 
or contract. When a person is hired to do a thing 
in a given time, and takes much longer, or deviates 
from the contract, he is nevertheless entitled to be 
paid for Iris services, for the contract is not rescinded 
on these grounds, unless there was an express 
stipulation to that effect. During tho progress of 
the contract, it is sometimes material to know which 
of the parties hears the loss in case of fire. It is 
difficult to lay down the rulo in such cases, for 
everything depends on the nature of the contract. 
Whoever is the owner, in law, of the material at the 
time, bears the loss of it by an accidental fire. If, 
for example, a tailor engage to make a coat and to 
furnish the materials for a fixed sum, this is, in fact, 
two contracts — viz., a sale of the materials, and also 
work and labour bestowed on them ; and in case of 
destruction of the subject before completion, the 
loss of the materials falls on the hirer, and the loss 
of the labour falls on tho workman. So if a printer 
engaged for a fixed sum per sheet to print and com- 
plete a book, the hirer would bear the accidental 
loss of tho paper, and the printer the loss of his 
labour and skill. Much, however, depends in all 
these cases on tho terms of the contract. Where a 
workman engages to do work, ho impliedly warrants 
to havo reasonable skill, otherwise, if the work is 
useless, he cannot recover his money. In the case 
of robbery while goods are in the hands of a work- 
man to work up, if tho robbery resulted from his 
negligence, he bears tho loss. So if he merely lost 
it. In case of a horse or chattel being hired, and 
accidental damage done, the onus in England, lies 
on the owner to prove negligence in the hirer ; but 
in Scotland the contrary rule prevails, and it lies 
on the hirer to prove he used due care. 

HI'RSCHBERG, an important manufacturing 
town of Prussia, in the province of Silesia, is roman- 
tically situated at the foot of a mountain, and at 
the confluence of two streams, tho Bober and the 
Zackcn, 30 miles south-west of LiegDitz. The town 
is ancient, and is still girt about by a double line of 
walls. Its l’rotestaut church, a Gothic edifice, is 
worthy of mention for its beauty, its magnitude, 
and its excellent organ. H. is tho centre of the 
extensivo linen and other manufactures of the 
district. Pop. (1871) 11,780. 

HISPA'NIA, the name by which Spain was 
lcnowm to the Romans. According to W. von 
Humboldt, it is only a modified form of the original 
name, which he dorives from Ezpaiia, a Basque 
word, meaning a ‘ border’ or -‘ limit,’ and which he 
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understands to imply that tlie country formed the 
margin of Europe towards the “Western Ocean. Of 
the other ancient names of the country, the chief are 
Iberia — the common designation among the Greets, 
and believed to denote specially the region of the 
Iberus (modem Ebro) — and Hesperia, on account 
of its western situation. 

Littlo definite or accurate knowledge of E. was 
possessed before tbe time of the Homans. The 
conquests of the Carthaginians first excited the 
alarm of the Homans, and led to the struggle on 
Spanish soil of these two great rivals. The triumph 
of the Homans, as every reader knows, was ulti- 
mately complete, and for the next two or three 
centuries, these, indefatigable conquerors set* them- 
selves to the thorough subjugation of the whole 
country. This was finally effected in tho time of 
Augustus, who also founded many Homan cities, 
adorned with splendid architecture, such as Caesar 
Augusta (Zaragoza), Emerita Augusta (Merida), 
Pax Julia (Seja), Pax Augusta (Badajoz), Legio 
VH. Gemma (Leon), &c. In addition, that emperor 
completed the system of military roads across the 
peninsiila — one of the great features of Homan con- 
quest everywhere — begun as early as 124 B. o., and 
thus threw open Spain from end to end; so that 
great numbers of Romans flocked into the country , . 
and settling there, mixed with and modified the 1 
'native Iber!, some of whom completely adopted 
Homan habits, and were spoken of as Togati. j 

To what stock of the human family the old Iberi . 
of H. belonged, is one of the quaistiones vexatcc of 
scientific ethnography. That they are represented ■ 
in modem times by the Basques (q. v.) is, how- . 
ever, universally admitted- Niebuhr holds that H. 
was originally divided among two peoples, the Celts , 
and the Iberi, from a mixture of whom arose the 
Cdliberi (q.v.). The more common opinion, how- 
ever, both in ancient and modem times is, that the 
Celts were not equally aboriginal with the Iberi, 
but invaders from Gaul ; and that they, rather than 
the Iberi, were victorious in the strife that ensued. 

HISPANIO'LA (Little Spain). See Domingo, 
San, and Hatii. 

HISTO'LOGY (derived from, the Greek words 
hislos, a web or texture, andlo< 7 os,a discourse) is the 
science which classifies and describes the structural 
or morphological elements which exist in the. solids 
and fluids of organised bodies. It is identical _ or 
nearly ,so with general minute anatomy^ and with 
microscopic anatomy. Although its origin may lie 
traced to tho times of Malpighi (1028— 1094), who 
discovered tho blood corpuscles, and of Leuwenhoek 
(1G32 — - 1723), who, with comparatively imperfect 
optical means, added much to our knowledge of 
tho minute structure of the tissues, it never made 
any definite progress till the second decemnum of 
the present century, when the compound microscope 
began to assume its present improved form. It was 
by means of this microscopico-chemical examination 
that the structure of the different homy tissues was 
first clearly exhibited, and it was thus proved that 
nails, cow’s horn, and whalebone are similarly com- 
posed of aggregations of individual cells. Again, m 
tho investigation of the nervous tissue, and of many 
other structures, chemistry and the microscope 
have been most usefully combined. 

During the last quarter of a century, no depart- 
ment of medical science has made such rapid 
progress as histology. In Germany, it has been 
successfully cultivated by Schwann, Hewle, Valentin, 
Remak, Kollikcr, Virchow, Leydig, Erey, and a host 
of others, scarcely less distinguished ; in HoUand, it 
has been actively prosecuted by Donders, Harting, 
and others ; Lebort, Mandl, Robin, and others, have 


contributed to tbo French literature of tho subject ; 
while amongst our own countrymen, the names of 
Todd and Bowman, of Goodsir, Queckett, J. H. 
Bennett, Lockhart Clarke, and Beale, deserve 
honourable notice. 

HIT (the Is of Herodotus), a town of Turkey 
in Asia, is situated on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, in tho pachalic of Bagdad, and 110 
miles west-north-west of the city of that name. 

It is estimated to contain about 1500 houses, and 
is remarkable for the fountains of bitumen in tbo 
neighbourhood. These fountains or pits are as 
abundantly productive at the present day as they 
were in the earliest ages. From them bitumen 
and naphtha are obtained in great quantity, and 
exported. 

HITCH, a knot or noose by which one rope is 
fastened to another, or to some other object, as a 
hook, a cleat, a ring, &c. There are many sorts of 
hitches — as clove-hitch, midshipman’s hitch, rolling- 
hitch, &c. Several of these knots will be described 
and figured under Knot. 

HITCHCOCK, Edward, D.D., LL.D., an emi- 
nent American geologist, horn at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, United States, May 24, 1793, was head of 
the academy in his native place, 1815 — 1818 ; pastorof 
the Congregational church at Conway, 1821 — 1S25 ; 
professor of chemistry and natural history in Amherst 
College, 1825—1845; principal and professor of 
natural theology and geology, 1845 — 1854; and was 
principal till shortly before liis death, 27th Feb. 
1864. In 1824, he published The Geology of the Con- 
necticut Valley, a work which was well received, and 
opened the way to H.’s advancement. In 1830, he 
was appointed a state geologist, and as such, made a 
thorough survey of the geology and mineralogical 
resources, including also the botany and zoology, of 
Massachusetts, in 1830 ; of part of New York in 1830, 
and of Vermont in 1857- He published the fruits of 
his researches regarding Massachusetts in 1831 ; and 
after issuing supplementary reports in 1833 and 1838, 
embodied the whole in his Final Report on the Geology 
of Massachusetts (2 vols. 1841), which is the standard 
work on this subject. In 1850, H. was appointed 
agricultural commissioner for his native state, and 
received instructions to visit and examine the chief 
agricultural schools of Europe, which he did ; and 
subsequently published liis Report on the Agricul- 
tural Schools of Europe, a valuable work. But 
he chiefly distinguished himself in the geological 
department of natural theology. His work on 
the connection between geology and religion— The 
Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences (1851) 

; has had a very wide circulation on both sides 

: of the Atlantic. H. came forward prominently 
i as an expositor of the fossil footprints in the Con- 
: necticut Valley. The most important of his works, 

1 besides those mentioned above, are Elementary 
1 Geology, with an Introductory Notice by Dr Fye 
1 Smith (1840), a work which has become. extremely 
! p opnlar, having gone through 25 editions in America, 

: and nine in England; Fossil Footmarks in the 
' United States (1848) ; Iclinology of New England 
| (I85S) ; Report on the Geology of Vermont (1861). 

» HITOPADE'SA (literally, ‘good advice,’ or 

‘salutary instruction,’ from the Sanscrit hita K good, 
- salutary; and upadesa, advice, instruction) is tho 
1 name of the celebrated Sanscrit collection of fables, 
l the contents of which have passed into almost all 
i the civilised literatures of the earth- The collection 
t itself, in the form in which we possess it, is founded 
t on older works of a kindred nature, and is classed 
r By the Hindus among their ethical works. See 
e Sanscrit Literature. 
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HI'TTEKEN, a considerable island on the west 
coast of Norway, lies about 47 miles west of the 
town of Trondhjem, and is about 30 miles lonv by 
10 miles broad. Pop. about 3700, most of whom 
live by fishing. 

HITZIG, Ferdinand, a German biblical scholar, 
was born 23d June 1807, at Hauingen, Baden, 
and educated at Heidelberg, Halle — where the 
influence of Gesenius determined him in favour 
of Old Testament studies — and at Gijttingen. In 
1833, he was called to Zurich as professor of 
theology, with a special view to the exegesis of the 
Old Testament ; but his lectures embraced also the 
New Testament, and the languages of the East, 
especially the Semitic. In 1861, H. returned as 
professor to Heidelberg. The first work which estab- 
lished liis fame was his Ucbcrselziing u. Auslegung 
d. Proph. Jcsaias (1833). Besides a translation of 
the Psalms, with a commentary (1835 — 183G), he 
furnished for the Exegetisches Handbuck zum A. T. 
the commentaries on the twelve minor prophets 
(1838 ; 2d ed. 1851), on Jeremiah (1841), Ezekiel 
(1847), Ecclesiastes (1847), Daniel (1850), and the 
Song of Solomon (1S55), with a translation of all 
the prophetical books as a supplement (1854). He 
is also known by Die Erjindung d. Alpihabcls (1840), 
Die Grabschrift d. Darius zu Naschki-Puslam, 
(1S45), Urgesch. it. Mythologie d. Phihstaer (1846), 
&c., and by considerable contributions to periodicals. 
He died at Heidelberg m 1S75. 

HIVA-O'A, the principal island of the Marquesas 
group in the South Pacilio Ocean, is about 22 miles 
long by 10 miles broad. Its northern point is said 
to bo in lat. 9° 34' S., and in long. 139" 4' IV. Pop. 
stated at 6500. 

HI'VITES ■ (‘ Midlanders ’ according to Ewald, 
or * Villagers ’ according to Gesenius), a Canaanitish 
people, who in the time of Jacob are found occupy - 
ing.the uplands of Ephraim, and later, the slopes of 
Hermon and the region westward towards Tyre. 

II’LA'SSA, tho capital of Tibet, situated on the 
Dzangtsu, in lat. 30° 45' N., and long. 91° 27' E. ; 
tho largest town in Central Asia, about 9500 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is famous for the 
convents in and near it, composing the ceelesiastical 
establishments of the Dalai-laraa, whose personal 
residence is in a convent on the adjacent Mount 
Botala. H. is to Buddhism what Rome is to 
Catholicism, it is the head-quarters of the hierarchy 
of lamas, who, by means of the Dalai-lama, exercise 
priestly control over nearly all Mongolia, as well as 
Tibet. The city lies in a fortilo plain, extending 
about 12 miles from north to south, and about 125 
miles in length. Mountains and hills encircle it. A 
Chinese garrison is quartered near the Mount Botala, 
whose temples are resplendent with gold and pre- 
cious stones. Since the expulsion of the Ncpaulese 
in 1792, no foreigners are allowed entrance from the 
south. Pop. conjectured at 24,000. 

HOADLEY, Benjamin, D.D., an eminent English 
prelate, was the son of the Rev. Samuel Hoadlev, 
master of the Norwich Grammar School, and was 
born at Westcrham, in Kent, November 14, 1676. 
In 1691, he entered Catherine Hall, university of 
Cambridge, where he became tutor after taking 
his degree of M.A. In 1701, he was chosen lecturer 
of St Mildred in the Poultry, London, and from 
this time began to attract attention as a contro- 
versial writer. His Reasonableness of Conformity to 
the Church of England, appeared in 1703, which, 
like all his other performances, though agreeable 
to the sentiments of the educated laity of the Church 
of England, was exactly the reverse to the great 
body of the clergy, both established and dissenting. 
Next year, he obtained the rectory of St Peter-le- 
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Poor, London, and was soon after engaged in a 
controversy with Dr Atterbury (q. v.) on the extent 
of the obedience due to the civil power bj" ecclesi- 
astics. This contest was conducted by H. in such a 
way as to secure for him the applause of the House of 
Commons, who, in their address to the queen (Anno), 
referred to the important services he had rendered 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty. In 1710, 
H. was presented to the rectory of Streatham, in 
Surrey ; and in 1715, when the accession of George I. 
had secured the triumph of Whig principles, was 
made Bishop of Bangor ; but it is affirmed that lie 
never visited this see, for fear of exciting a 1 party 
fury.’ He was, however, far from remaining idle. 
In 1717, he preached before the king a sermon on 
the text, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ in 
which he endeavoured to shew that Christ had not 
delegated his powers to any ecclesiastical authorities. 
He earned out this idea to great length, and 
maintained that it was the best and safest ground 
to take up in attempting to refute both Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters. Hence originated the 
famous Bangorian Controversy, regarding which 
Hallam says, that it was ‘managed, perhaps on_ 
both sides, with all the chicanery of polemical’ 
writers, and disgusting both from its tediousness, 
and from the manifest unwillingness of the dis- 
putants to speak ingenuously what they meant.’ 
H.’s principal opponent was "William Law. Hallam 
speaks of haring read forty or fifty pamphlets on 
the question. In 1721, H. was transferred to the 
see of Hereford; in 1723, to that of Salisbury; and 
in 1734, to that of "Winchester. In 1735, he pub- 
lished a Plain Account of the Nature and End of 
the LorcTs Supper; and in 1754 — 1755, two volumes 
of sermons, which were highly esteemed. He died 
April 17, 1761, in tho 85th year of his age. 

HOANG-HO. See Hwano-iio. 

HOAR-FROST. See Dew. 

HOARSENESS. See Throat, Diseases of. 

HO'BAET TOWN, the capital of Van Diemen’s 
Land, or Tasmania, stands on the Derwent, near its 
entrance into Storm Bay, on the south coast of the 
island. It is in lat. 42° 53' S., and long. 147° 21' E. 
The mean temperature for the year is 52‘°3, being 
42'°I in winter, and 63'°1 in summer. According to 
the latest returns, the population is over 21,000. 
Besides the official buildings, which it possesses as 
the seat of government, H. T. has a college and 
several public schools ; and its naturally excellent 
harbour is bordered by a noble quay, along which 
ships of the largest size can lie. 

HOBBES, Thomas, was bom at Malmesbury, on 
tlie 5th April 15SS, and was the son of a clergyman 
of that town. At the age of 14, he went to Oxford, 
and was put through the usual course of Aris- 
totelian logic and physics. His instructions in tho 
syllogism he afterwards held in very small estima- 
tion. At the age of twenty, having taken his degree ' 
and quitted Oxford, he was recommended to Lord 
Hardwicke, afterwards Earl of Devonshire, ns tutor 
to his eldest son, this being the commencement of 
an intimate connection with that great family which 
lasted through his long life. , 

In 1610, he went abroad with his pupil, and made 
the tour of France and Italy. After his return, he 
still continued to live with the Devonshire family, 
and his residence in London afforded him oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with Bacon, Raleigh, 
Ben Jonson, and the other distinguished men of 
the time. Meantime, he was occupied with his 
classical, political, and philosophical studies, and 
prepared for publication his first work, a translation 
of Thucydides, which came out in 162S, he having 
now attained the mature age of forty. 
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Tlie Earl of Devonshire having died in 1G2G, and 
the young earl, Hobbes’s pupil, in 1628, he was 
plunged in great grief, and took the opportunity 
afforded him of going abroad with the son of Sir 
Gervase Clifton, and remained some time in France. 
In 1G31, however, his connection with the Devon- 
shire family was resumed. By the desire of the 
dowager-countess, ho ’.undertook the education of 
the young earl, the son of the former pupil, then 
only thirteen. In 1G34, he went to Paris, and 
on this occasion was much in the society of Father 
Mersenne. He returned to England in 1G37. He 
seems then to have applied liimself to the compo- 
sition of his first original work, entitled Elementa 
PhVosophica de Give , which was printed in Paris in 
1642. This is the first exposition that he gave of 
his moral and political philosophy. His advocacy of 
pure and unrestrained monarchy as the best possible 
form of government, with an absolute submission 
on the part of the subjects both in law and in 
morality and religion to the will of the monarch, 
has probably given more general offence than any 
political theory ever propounded. It has been made 
the subject not merely of incessant attack, but of 
gross misrepresentation. He published soon after 
two small treatises, entitled Human Nature, and 
Dc Corpore Politico. The first contains his news as 
to the constitution of the mind, and entitles him to 
be considered as the father of modem systematic 
psychology. Although the work is valuable in 
itself, he still considers it as a prelude to the other 
treatise, He Corpore Politico,, or on the nature 
of society, which is here handled for the second 
time by him, and in much the same strain. He 
goes over the whole ground a third time in the 
Leviathan, published in 1651, the fullest and perhaps 
the best known exposition of his views on mind, 
politics, morals, and religion. Here he contends as 
before in favour of pure monarchy, which he repre- 
sents to have grown out of a primitive contract 
between the sovereign and the people, moved by 
the desire to escape from all the evils of a state of 
nature, which is a state of war. He is far from 
justifying tyranny; on the contrary, he enjoins 
upon the monarch a government according to just 
laws, and considers that this is more likely to be 
obtained by the government of a single person, 
whoso selfish aims must be sooner satiated than if 
the supreme power were distributed in a number of 
hands. 

After the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1G40, he had returned to Paris, from his dread of 
the civil troubles. In 1G47, he was appointed 
mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles IL, and stood high in the esteem 
of that prince ; but the obnoxious character of his 
writings, especially after the publication of the 
Leviathan, so offended the royalist clergy, in 
common with all other sects, that Charles was 
induced to part with him ; and ho himself, being 
constitutionally timid, took the alarm fop his 
personal safety, and abruptly fled from Paris to 
England. In England, he found himself safe, the 
Protestant government according him the most 
ample toleration. Very different was his position 
after the ‘ glorious’ restoration of his own friends ; 
for although Charles granted him a pension of £100 
a year, the dislike to his views was so general that 
they were, condemned by parliament in 1GGG, and 
he was even in danger of still severer measures. 
His connection with the Earl of Devonshire, with 
whom he lived in the latter part of his life, was no 
doubt a powerful protection to him. His old age 
was fruitful in additions to his writings, and was 
marked by some sharp controversies. His last 
works were a translation of Homer, and a History 


of the Civil Wars. He died on the 4th September 
1G79, in his 92d year. 

HOBBY ( Falco eubbuleo), a small species of 
falcon, a native of all or most parts of Europe, and 
of many parts of Ask. and Africa. It is in its 
utmost length, about 12 nr 14 inches. It is grayish- 
black or bluish-gray 4 on the upper parts, each 



feather edged with yellowish-white, and the whole 
form is very elegant. The II. is occasionally seen 
in Britain, but is rare — rarer now than it seems to 
have been in former times. It was often employed 
in falconry, and trained to fly at pigeons anil even 
at partridges. 

HO'BOKEN, a city in New Jersey, Dnited States, 
America, on the west bank of the Hudson Biver, 
opposite New York, with which it is connected by 
several steam-ferries. Its beautiful pleasure-grounds, 
the Elysian fields, formerly much resorted to by New 
Yorkers, are now mostly sold for business purposes. 
There arc heights which afford a fine view of the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, harbour, and for- 
tifications. Pop. (1S70) 20,297. 

HOCHE, Lazare, one of the most eminent 
generals of the French republic, was born 25th June 
1768, at Montreuil, a faubourg of Versailles. In 
1785, lie entered the army, rapidly obtained pro- 
motion, and was raised, in 1793, to the command 
of the army of the Moselle. Here he was opposed 
to the Duke of Brunswick, the commander of tho 
Prussian army, and was by him repeatedly defeated. 
He was more successful against the Austrians, whom 
he drove out of Alsace. His next important sen-ice 
was putting an end to the civil war in La V endee, 
which he accomplished in a prudent and patridtic 
manner. After having been sent, in the winter of 
1796, as commander of the troops in the unfortunate 
expedition to Ireland, he was on his return appointed 
to the command of the army- of the Sambre and 
Meuse. On the 18th April 1797, he crossed the 
Bhinc at Neuwied, and had defeated the Austrians 
in several battles, when his career was stopped 
by the armistice concluded between the Archduke 
Charles and Bonaparte at Leoben. After the 18th 
Fructidor, he was suddenly taken ill in the camp at 
Wetzlar, and (bed ISth September 1797. 

HO'CHHEIM, a small town of Prussia, in the 
province of Hessen-Nassau, on an elevation sloping 
down to the right bank of the Main, about 3 m. from 
Mainz on the road to Frankfurt. The sunny slopes 
which here skirt the Main produce excellent wine 
of several varieties, which go by the general namo 
of Hochheimer; from this comes the English name 
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Hoch, now given indiscriminately to all Trine:; from 
tlio Rhine regions. 

HO'CHICIRCH, or HOCHKIRCHEN, a village 
in the district of Bautze-i, in Saxony, half-way 
hetween Bautzen and Lulun, was the sceno of a 
battle hetween the Aust fans and Prussians (14th 
Oet. 175S) during the Seven Years’ War. Frederick 
II. of Prussia, with an army .'10,000 strong, having 
taken up an nlmost untenable position at II., was 
attacked at five A. at, -under cover of a thick fog, by 
Marshal Daun, with 50,000 Austrians, and compelled 
to retire to tlio. heights of Drcsa. Hero ho was 
again attacked >y the Duke of Arembcrg, and after 
a conflict of live hours’ duration, again retired. 
He lost 900r men killed and wounded, and 101 
cannons. H > himself, and nlmost all his generals, 
were wounded. The Austrians lost S000 men. On 
20th and 21st May 1813, a series of battles took 
placo hero between the French and allies. See 
Bau assst. 

"IO'CHSTADT. See Blenheim. 

II O D G K I N S O N, Eaton, professor of the 
mechanics of engineering in University College, 
London, and the chief authority on the application 
of iron to architecture and engineering, was born at 
Andcrton, near Nortliwicli, Cheshire, 20tli February 
17S9. At the age of 21, ho settled in Manchester, 
and there commenced the study of mechanics. At 
this time the principal authority on iron beams 
was Trcdgold (<p v.), but Ins theories were over- 
turned by H., who satisfactorily established a 
theory of his own on this subject. H. next made 
a series of 227 expei iinents on the strength of 
pillars, and hero again his opinions eamo into 
collision with those of Trcdgold, Moseley, &c., and 
with the same triumphant result. Almost all these 
researches were carried on m conjunction with, 
and at the expenso of, Mr Fairbairn (q. v.). For 
his important experiments and calculations, and 
general co-operation in tlio construction of the 
Britannia Bridge, ho received a first-class medal at 
Paris in 1S55. His investigations arc in general 
scattered through the Transactions of tlio British 
Association for the Advancement of Science (sec 
especially vola. iv. and v.J, and in the Memoirs of 
the Manchester Society (the most important of 
which aro in the volumes for 1S22, second series, 
and 1S31). He abo edited Trcdgold on the Strength 
of Cast Iron, adding a supplementary volumo con- 
taining his own theories (IS 12 — lS-lli). H. died 
in June 1SG1, at Broughton, near Manchester. See 
Strength or Materials, and Train, vn Bridges. 

HODO'METEIl is an instrument for measuring 
the distance travelled over by any conveyance, and 
consists of an arrangement of toothed wheels, liko 
clock-work, fixed on ono side of a machine, and 
connected with the axle, from which motion is 
communicated to it. An index and dial shew the 
exact distance the vehicle has travelled. 

HOE, an implement of gardening and of agricul- 
ture used for stirring tlio soil, drawing up earth to 
plants, thinning plants in drills, clearing tlio ground 
of weeds, &c. There aro many forms of this imple- 
ment, all of which may be referred to two classes — 
dmw-hoes and thrust-hoes, the former having the 
blade almost at right angles to tho haudlo; the 
latter almost in tue same piano with it. Tho 
tlirust-hoe, or Dutch Hoc, is chiefly used for killing 
weeds, and for stirring ground to a very slight 
depth. The draw-hoe, although much used as an 
implement of gardening, is scarcely 'used in Britain 
as an agricultural implement, except for the 
t hinn ing (singling) of turnips, in which it is always 
employed. But in somo countries it is ‘ very 
extensively used in placo of tho spado. In some 
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parts of tho West Indies almost all the tillage 
of tho ground is done by the hoe. It is more 
adapted than tho spado to the use of labourers 
whose feet. aro not provided with shoes. Hoe3 
intended for tilling tho ground, instead of tho 
plough and spado, are much larger and heavier 
than those used in British gardening, and are raised 
mueh higher, and brought down to the ground with 
greater force, somewhat liko the pickaxe. Hoes for 
stirring very stiff soils aro sometimes made with 
prongs instead of a blade. 

In tho improved agriculturo of tho present day, 
implements called Horsc-hocs aro extensively used. 
They are intended for purposes corresponding with 
thoso of tho thrust-lioo, and may bo generally 
described ns consisting of thrust-hoo blades, vari- 
ously modified, and attached to a frame in order to 
bo drawn by a horse. Various contrivances are 
employed to accommodate tho blades to inequalities 
of surface, &c. Uorso-hocs can only be employed 
for crops sown in drills ; and tho drills must bo 

J ierfcctly parallel, if moro than ono interval is to 
in cleaned and stirred -at once. With the sowing 
machines now in use, however, this is secured. In 
turnip-husbandry, a horse-lioo with several blades 
is often used to clear away the weeds from ono 
interval. 

HOE’S MACHINE. See Printing. 

1IOEVEX, Jan Van per, a distinguished Dutch 
naturalist. Ho was born in 1S01 at Rotterdam, 
and after studying medicine at Leyden, established 
himself ns a physician in his native town, where he 
remained till 1S35, when he was elected to the pro- 
fessorship of zoology in the university of Leyden, 
an office which ho held till his death in 1SGS. 
His most important work is his Handbook dry 
Dirrlundc (Leyden, 1S27 — 1S33), of which a second 
edition, entirely recast, appeared in 1S1G; a Ger- 
man translation was published in IS4S ; and an 
English translation, by Professor Clark of Cambridge, 
under tho title Handbook of Zoology, was issued, 
with important additions, both by tile author and 
tlio editor, in 1S5G — 185S. The fact that most of 
his works aro memoirs, and written in Dutch, is a 
great check to their general perusal by English and 
French naturalists. 

Jan must not bo confounded with his brother, 
Cornelius Pruts Van per Hoeven, professor of 
medicine in the university of Leyden, and the 
author of several important works, amongst which 
may he especially mentioned Dc J/istoria Medicinal 
( Leyden, 1SI2), and Dc Historia Morborum (Leyden, 
ISIti). 

nOF, a manufacturing town of tho kingdom of 
Bavaria, in Upper Franconia, is situated in a 
fruitful district on the Saale, 32 miles north-east 
of Bayreuth. Besides extensive manufactures of 
leather, and linen and woollen fabrics, an impor- 
tant transit trade, arising from its position on tho 
frontiers of Bavaria, and on tho railway connecting 
that country with Saxony, is hero carried on. Iron 
and coal mines are worked in tho vicinity. Pop. 
(1871) 10,010. 

HOPED, Andreas, tho patriotic leader of tho 
Tyrolese, was horn at St Leonard, in tho valley 
of Passcyr, 22d November 17C7. In 1790, he led 
a body of Tyroleso against the French on tho lake 
of Garda; in ISOS, secret deputies, among whom 
wns II., arrived at Vienna, to represent to tho 
Archduke John tho sufferings of tho people, and 
their wish to ho reunited to Austria. By the desico 
of tho archduke, Baron von Hormayr sketched for 
them a plan of an insurrection, which met with 
sneli success that, in threo days, from tho 11th to 
tho 13th of April 1809, ‘nearly tho whole country 
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was liberated. Napoleon, however, this vicloriona 
in Austria, and at once mnrclied tliree armies to 
the Tyrol, to subdue the rebellious peasantry, who 
had been abandoned by the Austrians, in accordance 
with the armistice of Znaim (July 12, 1809). At 
first, H. concealed himself in a cave in the valley of 
Passeyr ; but when Spechbacher, J oachim Haspinger, 
a Capuchin, and Peter Mayer, at the head of the 1 
armed population, renewed the defence of the Tyro], 
and repeatedly defeated the enemy, H. issued from 
his retreat, and took the leadership of the Tyrolese. 
At the battle fought on the 12th of August on the 
Iselberg, Lefbbvre was driven from the Tyrol. H. 
continued to conduct the civil and military admin- 
istration till the peace of Vienna (14th October). 
The French and Bavarians poured, for the third or 
fourth time, into the country, and after a brief 
struggle H. was obliged to take refuge in conceal- 
ment. After a lapse of two months, he was betrayed 
into the hands of the French by a priest named 
Ilouay, conveyed to Mantua, tried, and condemned 
to he shot. The sentence was carried into execu- 
tion on the 20th February 1S10. His family were 
indemnified for the loss of their property by tho 
.Emperor of Austria in 1819, and his son ennobled. 
A statue of H., executed by Schaller, was erected 
in 1S34 in the church of the Franciscans, at Inns- 
bruck, near the tomb of tire Emperor Maximilian I. 

HOFFMANN, Aug.Heinbicii. See Sorr.,VoL X. 

HOFFMANN, Eknest. See Stop., Vol. X. 

HOFFMANN, Fmedhich, one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of the last century, was bom at 
Halle in 16G0, and died in that city in 1742. At 
the age of fifteen, he lost his parents, who died from 
typhus fever, and very shortly afterwards became 
deprived by a fire of the small patrimony that 
devolved to him. Undismayed, however, by these 
misfortunes, he repaired in 1078 to Jena, to study 
medicine, and from thence proceeded to Erfurt, to 
become a pupil of the distinguished chemist Gaspard 
Cramer. He commenced practice at Minden in 
Westphalia, where he had influential connections, 
and where in a very short time he acquired a 
hwh reputation. After a residence of little more 
than two years in Minden, during which time he 
visited Holland and England, he removed to Halber- 
Etadt. In 1693, Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, 
afterwards king of Prussia, appointed H. to the 
professorship of medicine in the newly constituted 
university of Halle. It was on his recommendation 
that the celebrated Stahl (q. v,), who had been his 
fellow-student at Jena, and subsequently became 
liis great rival, was appointed one of his colleagues. 
At tho urgent request of the king, ho subsequently 
removed to Berlin, where he remained for three 
years; hut finding that he could not pursue his 
studies in the atmosphere of the court, he returned 
to Halle; and although he subseqpently attended 
the long at Berlin during a long illness, Halle was 
his residence during the remainder of his life. As 
a physician and a. medical teacher, H. enjoyed a 
celebrity second only to Boerhaave, who contempo- 
raneously occupied the chair of medicine at Leyden. 
It is unnecessary here to enter into his special doc- 
trines, which are now of little practical value. 
Haller asserts that he atnassed a large fortune by 
tho sale of seorot remedies, one of which is still 
designated Hoffmann’s Anodyne Liquor (q. y.). 

Of his numerous works, the greatest is his Medi- 
cina liationalis Systematica (Halle, 1718 — 1740, 9 
vols. 4to), whioh occupied him for more than twenty 
years, and was concluded in his eightieth year. . His 
complete works have gone through various editions. 
His Opera Omnia Physico-medica, Penuo . Eevisa, 
Corrida et Aucta, were printed at Geneva in 1640, 


in six folio volumes, and were reprinted after his 
death with five supplementary volumes of previously 
unpublished Opuscula. These were reprinted at 
Venice in 1745, in 17 volumes 4to, and twice 
subsequently at Naples on a still larger scale. 

HOFMANN, August Wilhelm, F.R.S., a dis- 
tinguished living chemist, bom at Giessen in 1818. 
After obtaining the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
he became assistant to Liebig in the Giessen Labor- 
atory, and subsequently be was appointed, extra- 
ordinary professor of che mi stry in the university 
of Bonn. When the Royal College of Chemistry 
was established in London in 1845, H. was recom- 
mended by Liebig as highly qualified for the import- 
ant post of superintendent to the new institution. 
Tins college, which has since merged into the Labor- 
atory of the Royal School of Mines, owes much of 
its high character to his teaching and his scientific 
reputation. On the elevation of Professor Graham 
from the post of chemist to the Mint to the office of 
master of that institution, H. was appointed his 
successor. In 1865, H. accepted an appointment to 
be professor of chemistry in the university of 
Berlin, with the commission to found a chemical 
institute. He was a juror at all the international 
exhibitions (London, 1351 and 1862 ; Paris, 1865 
and 1867). In conjunction with Dr Bence Jones, 
he edited the later editions of Fownes’s Manual of 
Chemistry. His numerous contributions to the 
Annalcn dm • Chemie und Pharmacie, to the Trans- 
actions of ike Chemical Society, and to the Philos- 
ophical Transactions of the Poyal Society, are for the 
most part on the very highest departments of organic 
chemistry ; and in 1854 a royal medal was awarded 
to him for his Memoirs on the Molecular Constitution 
of the Organic Eases. It was in the course of these 
researches that he discovered in coal-naphtha aniline, 
the basis of the new colours mauve and magenta, 
which had previously been only obtained, from 
indigo. For his practical applications of this dis- 
covery, one of the great prizes was awarded to him 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. H.’s Introduction 
to Modern Chemistry (1865 ; 5th edition, 1871) has 
led to treat reforms in the teaching of chemistry. 

HOFFMANN'S ANODYNE LIQUOR is the 
old name for the Compound Spirit of Sulphuric 
Ether of the London pharmacopoeia, and is a mix- 
ture of ether, alcohol, and ethereal oil. It is often 
prescribed with laudanum, in order to prevent tho 
nausea which the opium preparations frequently 
excite, and maybe given in water, unassociated with 
anything else, as a stimulant and antispasmodic, in 
doses varying from half a drachm to two drachms. 

HO'FWYL, a village of Switzerland, in tho 
canton of Bern, and situated six miles north of 
the town of that name. It has been long famous 
as the seat of the educational and agricultural 
institution founded here by the late M. Felienberg 
(q.v.). Not many years after the death of M. 
Felienberg, tiie institution was given up. 

HOG (Sus), a genus of pachydermatous quad- 
rupeds, of the family Suidcc (q. v.). The neck is 
carried straight forward from the trunk, and is 
very thick and strong. The skin is very thick, and 
mostly covered with" stiff bristles, among which a 
short curled hair is often also found. The bristles 
of the back of the neck generally become a mano in 
wild hogs, and particularly in the males, although, 
in domestication, this tends to disappear. The 
mvtzA 1 ' is elongated, and terminated by a movable 
cartilaginous disc, furnished, as in the mole, with 
a special small bone, and used, along ivith the tusks, 
as an implement for turning up the soil in search of 
roots and other food. There are 6 incisors, 2 canine 
teeth, and 14 molars in each jaw, the lower incisors 
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projecting forwards ; the canine teeth long and 
strong, projecting and curved, hemming formidable 
tusks in wfltl hoars, and large and pow< rfnl even in 
the females in a wild state. The fret have each four 
toes, the lateral ones small, and scarcely touching 
the ground, all separately hoofed. The tail is short. 
The stomach shews mere traces of division. The 
food is chiefly vegetable, hut perhaps no animals may 
more properly he called omnivorous ; and although, 
even in a wild state, hogs arc not to ho reckoned 
among beasts of prey, they not unfrequently, 
even in domestication, kilt and cat small animals 
that conic in their way, as many a housewife has 
had occasion to observe in respect to chickens. — 

• The Common Hog (5. rern/a) appeal's to lie a native 
of most parte of Europe and Asia, and domesticated 
EM inc were found by the lirst navigators in many 
of the islands of the southern seas. The wild hoar 
is still found ill the fori rts of many parts of Europe, 
and was at one time an inhabitant of tho-o of 
Hritain, where it was protected by game-laws in 
the 10th anil 11th centuries; hut at w hat tune it 
ceased to exist as a u lid animal in Ihit.un is unci r- 
tain. The adult males, in a Mild state, are generally 
solitary; the females and uniug gregarious; and 
M]ien assailed by moIms or otlnr l».ists of prey, 
wild swine dcfi ml tin nisi li • s i igm ousli . the stronger 
animals placing tin lnsi In i in the trout, and the 
weaker sinking sin It< i m the rmr. The chase of 
the wild hoar is one ot the mo.t tinting sports of 
Europe or of India, pirtu.ul.iily ulnn earmd on 
without the Mile, and on lioi-it.uk with the sp-ar 
(‘pig-sticking’). The spud ot the animal is \ in- 
considerable, and the i base sometime, exti nils to 
six or seven miles. Although the use of its lles|i 
Mas pullulated to the Jims, and the pmluhitinn 
has been adopted in the Mohammedan law, the 
hog lias been a dntnestn at< d animal fuim a very 
early pi nod, and its Ihsh eiiii'titut. s a large pait 
of the food of many n itioiis. The fecundity of 
the hog is gnat; with prop, r treatmi nt, it will 
produce two litti is annually, gintially of ■! -S pigs 
inch, although s.uintim. s there an- as many as 
1-1 in a htt.r. Vast quantities >.f the fle-h are 
consumed in various forms in the I’riti'h Islands 
ami North America, ns poik, fresh or salted, bacon, 
ham, .. c. Prawn (q. v.) is an cstoemid English 
luxury. The fat of the hog, which is prodmeil in 
a thick layer under the skill, is an article of com- 
merce, and of various use under the name of Linn 
(q. v,). The skin of the h»g is made into leather, 
which is particularly i steemeil for saddl. s. The 
hrisths, particularly of the wild hoar, are much 
used for hrushninkiiug. 

There are numerous varictii i of the doine-tic hog, 
of which some liale erect, amt some pendent cars; 
and those arc most esteimeil whieh exhibit the 
greatest di iiartnre from the w ihl type, in short, r and 
less powerful limbs, 1, vs imi-cular ami more rinimhsl 
forms, Ac. The I'/itmr breed and tile Xenjmhtnn 
have been of gr. at live in the i roesing anil improving 
of the hreids commonly reared m Pritam, giving 
rise to the improicd white and Mack breeds respec- 
tively. Hogs are profitably kept iilien-vcr there is 
much vcgi table refuse on which to feed them, as by 
cottagers having gardens, farmers, millers, hrewcis, 
Ac. They are often allowed to roam over fallow 
ground, winch they grub up for roots, and over 
htubblc-liclds, which they glean very thoroughly. 
They are also fed in woods — an ancient practice — 
where they consume acorns, heechmast, and the 
like. When they are fed, as is (sometimes the case, 
chiefly on animal garbage, their flesh is less palatable 
and less wholesome. 

The liog lias a reputation which it docs not 
deserve, of peculiar filthiness of habits. It is trim 
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that it wallows in the mire, as the other pack ydcr- 
mala also do, to cool itself and to provide itself 
with a protection against insects, and it searches for 
food in any puddle ; but its sleeping-place is, if 
possible, kept scrupulously clean. The too common 
filthiness of pigsties is rather the fault of their 
owners than of their occupants; and a clean and dry 
sleeping- place is of great importance to the profitable 
keeping of hogs. 

The hog is not inferior to other quadrupeds 
generally in intelligence. It can he easily rendered 
very tame and familiar. Its acuteness of scent has 
been turned to account in ranking it search for 
truffles; and an instanco is on record of a pig 
having been used as a pointer, in which service it 
learned to acquit itself extremely well. Instances 
have occurred of the use of the hog as a beast of 
draught. 

The forests of the island of Papua or New Guinea 
produce a species or variety of hog (.S'. Papucitsis), 
more widely ilifTi rent from the common hog than 
its breeds arc from one another. It is IS or 20 
inches high, with short ears, and very Bliort tail. 
The colour is mostly brown. The Papuans have not 
properly domesticated this animal, although they 
often trap the young ones and keep them till ready 
to he killed for use. The flesh is very delicate. 

The Hahyrmicva (q. v.) is another and very remark- 
able spis ii s of hog. 

The Jln'rJt Yttrk, or Push Hog of South Africa 
{C/inirnpu’iimH’i -1//imint«), is about two feet six 
inches high, covered with long bristles ; it has 
projecting tusks, a largo callous protuhi ranee on 
I aim cheek, and long sharp tufted ears. It is 
gregarious, subsists chiefly on vegetable food, and 
Makes destructive inroads on cultivated fields. 

HOG PLUM, SPANISH PLUM, a Nr. PPAZI- 
LI AN PLUM, names given in tlm AVe-t Indies 
and other ttopicnl countries to the fruit of certain 
species of Spowlias. 'The genus Spomlias belongs 
to the natural order Anarardiitcra, or, according 
to some botanists, to a small order called S/ioii . 
tliacuc, difliring from J mtcardinccr in the want 
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of a resinous juice, and in the drupe having a nut 
with 2 — S cells and seeds, instead of one cell 
and one seed. The species of Spomlias are trees 
and shrubs with pinnate leaves, whieh have a 
terminal leaflet, and flowers in racemes or panicles. 
Somo of them produce very pleasant fruits, among 
which may ho reckoned S. purpurea and lu lea ; 
the species generally called Hog Tlum in the 
West Indies, because they arc a common food of 
hogs, which revel in their abundance. S. pur- 
purea has fruit about an inch in length, ovate or 
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oblong, purple or variegated with yellow ; the pulp 
yellow, with a peculiar hut agreeable acid and 
aromatic taste. The fruit of S. tulcrosa, called 
j T-.nuizcrr.o in the north of Brazil, is about twice 
| the size of a large gooseberry, oblong, yellowish, 
I with a leathery skin and sweetish acid pulp. A 
much esteemed Brazilian dish is prepared of milk, 
curds, sugar, and the pulp of this fruit, from which 
also a refreshing beverage is made for use in fevers. 
Tlie tree is remarkable for the numerous round 
black tubers — about eight inches in diameter — 
which it produces on its widely spreading roots, 
and which are very cellular, and full of water. 
They aro evidently intended for the wants of the 
tree in the dry season, and are often dug out by 
travellers for tho sako of the water, of which each 
tuber yields about a pint.— Closely allied to Spondias 
is the genus Poupartia, to which belongs the Vi or 
Tahiti Arne, formerly Spondias dulcis, a very fine 
fruit of the South Sea Islands. 

HOG EAT, or HTJTLA ( Capromys ), a genus of 
quadrupeds, of the family Murida, differing from 
rats in having four grinders on each side in each 
jaw, with fiat crowns. The tail is round and slightly 
hairy, and is used for support in sitting erect, as 
by kangaroos, and for aid in climbing trees, in which 
these animals are veiy expert. They make much 
use. of their fore-paws, as of hands. Their food is 
entirely vegetable. They are natives of Cuba, where 
they arc found in large numbers in the woods. They 
were much used as food by the aborigines. The 
best known species is of the size of a small rabbit. 

HOGAETH, William, a celebrated painter 
and engraver, horn in London in the year 1697, 
served his apprenticeship to a silversmith in 
Cranhoume Street, named Ellis Gamble, and next 
studied for pome time under Sir James Thornhill, 
the historical painter, hut not with any marked 
success. About 1720, he set up for himself, and his 
first employment was to engrave coats of arms, 
crests, shop-bills, &c., after which he undertook to 
execute plates for booksellers, the chief of which 
are the prints illustrative of Iludibras (Lond. 1726). 
He now tried his hand at portrait-painting, and 
soon had ample employment, though he never cared 
anything for this branch of art. In 1730, he 
married (clandestinely) a daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, and soon after began to display his 
extraordinary talent for representing in pictures the 
follies and vices of his time. In 1733, appeared his 

• Harlot’s Progress,’ a series of six pictures, which, 
like his other works, were engraved by himself. It 
was these engravings, and not the original paint- 
ings, that made H. a rich man, and enabled him to 
keep his carriage at the age of forty-eight. Tho 

• Harlot’s Progress ’ was followed by other moral 
histories and satirical representations of vice and 
follv, such as ‘ The Kake’s Progress,’ published in 
eight engravings, ‘ Southwark Fair,’ ‘A Modern 
Midnight Conversation,’ ‘The Distressed Poet,’ and 
‘ Strolling Actresses in a Barm’ The success of these 
was great, and inspired H. with tho belief that he 
coulcl also win a reputation as an historical painter. 
Alter several ineffectual attempts, he recovered 
from his delusion, and returned to the path which 
nature had appointed him. In 1741, he published 
‘The Enraged Musician;’ in 1745, ‘Marriage h la 
Mode,’ in a scries of six engravings, the pictures 
for which were purchased for the National Gallery ; 
and in 1748, 'fThe March to Finchley.’ In 1753, he 
published his Analysis of Beauty, a work which 
excited much opposition and ridicule, and H. is 
generally held to be erroneous 1 in the conclusions 
at which ho arrives. In 1755 appeared ‘Four 
Prints of an Election;’ and in 1762, ‘The Times,’ 
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a cutting satire upon Pitt. He died in 1764, 
and was buried at Chiswick, where a handsome 
monument was erected to his memory, with an 
inscription by his friend Garrick. In the technical 
part of his art, H. was long thought not to have 
excelled, but modern opinion is more favourable in 
this respect. There has never, however, been any 
hue one opinion regarding the greatness of his 
thought and invention, and his deep insight into 
the characteristics of his time and country. The 
moral of his satire is always stem, true, and 
unmistakable. A handsome edition of liis works 
from tho original plates, retouched by Heath, was 
published by Nichols (3 vols. Bond. 1820 — 1822) ; 
others appeared at Leipsic (1831 — 1835 ; 3d. edit. 
1841), and at Stuttgart (1839—1840). 

HOGG, James, a Scottish poet, was born in the 
district known as the Forest of Ettrick, in Selkirk- 
shire, in 1772, and was at school for two or three 
winters before he reached the age of eight. At 
that early ace, he entered upon the occupation of 
shepherd. His first song appeared anonymously 
in 1801, and having gone shortly after to sell his 
employer’s sheep in Edinburgh, lie threw off 1000 
copies of verses which he had written. In the same 
summer, Scott visited the Ettnck Forest in search 
of materials for his Border Minstrelsy, when H. 
made his acquaintance, and placed in his possession 
a number of ballads, taken down from the reci- 
tation of persons resident in the district, which 
appeared in the third volume of the Minstrelsy, 
in 1803. In the same year, he published The 
Mountain Bard, the proceeds of which, together 
with two prizes for essays he received from the 
Highland Society, amounted to £300. With this 
sum he took a farm, which proved a disastrous 
speculation. In 1810, he began a course of regular 
authorship. In 1813, his poem The Queen’s Wake 
appeared. In 1814, he married; and although ho 
afterwards went to live on a farm given to him by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, ho busied himself more with 
books and booksellers than with sheep and grazing. 
His pen was profitable, which was more than he 
could bring bis farm to be. He died at Altrive, 
on the 21st November 1835. His works are numer- 
ous, comprising, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, Madoc of the Moor, The Pilgrims of the Sun, 
The Jacobite Belies of Scotland, Queen Hxjnde, The 
Border Garland ; and some songs of great beauty. 
He also wrote extensively m prose. His prose 
works are — The Brownie of Bodsbeck, Winter 
Evening Tales, The Three Perils of Man, The Three 
Perils of Woman, The Altrive Tales, a volume of 
Lay Sermons, and a Life of Sir Waller Scott. 

After Bums, H. is unquestionably the greatest 
peasant-poet which Scotland has produced. His 
finest work, both in conception and finish, is The 
Queen’s Wake. The general flow of the poem is 
lively and harmonious, while in one portion, that of 
‘Kilmeny,’ the reader seems to hear - the horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing;’ and in another, ‘The 
Witch of Fife,’ he is introduced into the weirdest 
witch and wizard world. His prose works are very 
unequal, hut they occasionally display great humour, 
and always abound in graphic description. 

HOGMANA'Y, or HAGMENA, a word of 
doubtful derivation, applied in the north of England 
and Lowlands of Scotland to New Year’s Eve. See 
New Y ear. It was customary for persons to go, on 
1 Hogmanay night,’ from door to door, asking in rude 
rhymes for cakes and cheese (and sometimes for 
money), on receiving which they passed on to the 
next house. This custom is rapidly dying out. 

HO’GSHEAD, an old English measure of capacity. 
For wine, it was equivalent to 63 gallons ; for ale 
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and boor, to 54 gallons. In tbo United States, it is 
still used as a measure for liquids, equivalent to G3 
gallons ; but when used for tobacco, it varies in 
different states from about 750 to 1200 lbs. 
HOGUE, Cait. La. See Cam La Hoour- 
HOHENLI'NDEN, a village in Upper Saxony, 
with 250 inhabitants, famous for the victory gained 
there by Moreau over the Archduke John, 3d Decem- 
ber 1S00. After the expiration of tho armistice 
concluded at Baersdorf, on tho 13tli November, 
Moreau’s army took up a position on tlio plateau 
between tlio isar and tho Inn, and the Austrian 
army, under tho Archduko John, on tlio right bank 
of the Inn. Tho Austrian main body advanced 
amidst drifting snow, and attacked the divisions 
of Grenier and Grouchy with tho utmost fury; but 
tho French receiving considerable reinforcements 
under Ney, tho assailants wero driven back ; and 
being attacked in tho rear, wero totally routed. 
Tlio victory was likewise decided at other points 
in favour of the French, who wero only prevented 
from pursuit by inclement weather, bad' roads, and 
the short winter day. The Austrians had SUOO men 
| killed and wounded, 1 1,000 made prisoners, including 
! ISO officers, and 100 pieces of artillery. The French 
had 5000 men killed and wounded. In consequence 
of this battle, tho negotiations between the Ixdli- 
, gerent powers were resumed, and shortly after ended 
. in the peace of LiineviUc. 

] 1IOIIKNLOIIB, an ancient German principality, 
! in Franconia, now comprised chiefly m \VurtcinKrg, 
I partly also in Havana. 

j IIOTIENSTAl’FEN, a German princely Loire, 
I which kept possession of the imperial throne from 
11, 'IS to 1251. Tho founder ot tho family av.a.s 
i I’linirniCK VOS Bl’r.r.X', avlio lived about the middle 
i of tlio 1 1 tli c., and assumed tlio name of II. from a 
! castle of that name, the rums of wliirli are still to 
i he seen on the summit of the Hohenstaufon Berg 
; (2210 feet), a lull on the left bank of the Danube, 
about 30 miles below Stuttgart. A ron of his was 
the Chevalier Frederick von Staufen, Lord of IT., 
who steadfastly supported tho Emperor Ilenrv IV., 
and iu return leccived the duchy of Swabia. Duke 
Frederick, at his death in 1105, left two sons — 
Frederick 1 1., the One-eyed, and Konrad ; tlio former 
svas immediately confirmed in Swabia by Henry 

V. ; and iu 1112 tho latter received the ducliy of 
Franconia. After the death of Henry V., his family 
estates fell to tho IIouso of II. ; and Lothairo of 
Saxony was elected ns his successor in the empire. 

| On Lothaire’a accession, ho revoked the grants 
| made l>y previous emperors to the IIouso of II., and 
thus gave riso to a furious war, m which Duke 
' Frederick (his brother Konrad being absent in the 
| Holy Land) had to encounter, single-handed, tho 
1 whole power of the emperor, tho House of Zahringen, 
i and Henry tho Proud, I)uko of Bavaria and Saxony. 

After Konrad’s return, fortuno at first seemed to 
| favour the brothers, hut in 1135 they were com- 
pelled to implnro the emperor’s forgiveness. They 
were then put in possession of all their estates. 
Konrad, iu 1131, was elected Etnperor of Germany, 
j as Konrad III. The succeeding emperors of this 
i family were Fr.nnr.uiCK I. (q. v.) (1102-90), IIi.'Nuv 

VI. (1190-97), Piiiur I. (119S-120S), Fkkdemck II. 
(q. v.) (1212-51), and ICoxi’.An IV. (1251-51). 

IIO'IIENSTEIN, a small manufacturing town in 
the kingdom of Saxony, 12 m. N.E of "Zwickau. 
Woollen, cotton, and linen goods, and machinery, 
are tho principal manufactures. Pop. (1S71) 5G69. 

IIOHENZO'LLERN, a provinco of Prussia, 
consisting of a narrow- strip of land entirely 
surrounded by tho territories of Wilrtcmberg and 
Baden. Superficial area about 480 square miles; 


pop. (1871) 05.55S. The territory, whose surface 
is generally mountainous, is divided into tho dis- 
tricts of Sigmaringen and Hechingon, which rank 
as mediatised principalities. Tho seat of provincial 
government is at Sigmaringen. H. is watered by 
the Ncckar and some of its affluents, and by 
tho Danube, which crosses it; it is also traversed 
by tho eastern offshoots of tho -mountain-ranges 
of the Black Forest, tho Itauko Alb, and the Hart 
Tho mountain valleys aro productive, and yield an 
abundance of fruit and com, and flax in sufficient 
quantities for exportation ; the forests abound in 
tine timber; there aro iron mines in some of tho 
mountain districts, which also yield gypsum, salt, 
and coal. Tho principal branches of industry aro 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle, and tho 
manufacture of toys and other articles in wood. 

Tho population belongs almost exclusively to tho 
Roman Catholic religion, and is under tho jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Freiburg. There is a 
Catholic college at Hechingon. 

Tho Hohenrollem family traces its descent from 
Count Tliasrilo, who lived about the beginning of 
the 9th c., and founded a castle near Hechingen, on 
tho Zollem heights, whence his descendants derived 
their patronymic. About 1105 the first separation 
took place, Frederic IV. founding tho elder or 
Swabian, and Konrad I. tbe younger or Franconian 
line. The elder line was subdivided, in 1570, into 
the branches of II. ncchingen and H. Sigmaringen. 
Frederic VI., the representative of tho younger 
line, in 1415 received from tho Emperor Sigismund 
the investiture of the electorate of Brandenburg, 
thus founding tho present reigning dynasty of 
Prussia. The two branches of the elder line 
continued unbroken till IS 19, when, in accordance 
with a family compact formed in 1S21, which 
declared the king of Prussia chief of the joint 
Houses, the reigning princes of H. Hechingen and 
II. Sigmaringen ceded tlicir respective rights and 
principalities to that monarch, who agreed to 
pay an annual pension of 15,000 thalers to tho 
former, ami ono of 25,000 thalers to tho latter. 
The princes wero to retain their estates and bear 
the title of Highness, but were to cxcrciso no act 
of sovereignty. 

IIOKIA'NGA, n river of New Zealand, enters tho 
Southern Ocean on the west coast of the North 
Island — its mouth being in lat. 35° 30’ S., and long. 
173’ 20' E. This point is almost tho antipodes of 
Tangier, on the south side of the Strait of Gibraltar. 

HOLBACII, r.vcr. ITiuxt.icii DnrrniciT, B.uiox 
Vox", a French philosopher of the ISth c., was 
bom of wealthy parents, at Ileidelsbcim, in tlio 
Palatinate, in 1723. At an early age, lie went to 
Paris, where ho continued to reside during tho 
remainder of his life. Ho died 21st June 17S9. As 
1 1. was remarkable for his agreeable social qualities, 
and kept a good table, tke'most eminent thinkers 
and writers of tlio day, such as Condorcot, Diderot 
Duclos, Ifelvetuts, Itaynal, Rousseau, Buffon, &c., 
wero in the habit of assembling at his house. Olio 
witty AldiG Galiani called H. the m nitre tVhdtd of 
philosophy. Here speculation, it is said, was carried 
to such daring lengths, that Buffon, D’Alembert, 
nnd Rousseau were compelled to withdraw from tho 
circle. II. was tho zealous champion of naturalism, 
and contended not only against Christianity, 
but against every positivo religion. His principal 
work is tbo SyslCme de la Mature (published 
in 1770). In this work, tho author endeavours to 
expound tho natural principles of morality, nnd to 
investigate tho origin of tho conflicting opinions 
on virtuo and vice. Ho discusses tho maxima of 
religious morality, and takes a rapid survey of 
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I Focial and savage life. He touches on the so-called 
■ ‘ pocial compact,’ and in the course of his observa- 
) tions tries to prove, among other things, that self- 
interest is the ruling motive of man, and that God 
I is only an ideal being, created by kings and priests. 
The materialism of the French, philosophcs of the 
IStb c. is nowhere more pernicious and paltry than 
in the writings of Holbach. It is but fair to state 
that his life was better than liis books. He was a 
man of good heart, and in spite of his theory, of 
most unsellisli benevolence. When the Jesuits fell 
into disgrace during the reign of Louis XV., H., 
though he hated their system, and had written 
against them in the days of their prosperity, made 
his house an asylum for his old foes when the clouds 
gathered round them. 

HOLBEIN, IJAt's, the Younger, one of the 
first masters of German art, was bom at Griln- 
stadt in 1497. He learned the rudiments of art 
from his father, Hans Holbein the Elder, also 
a painter of great merit (bom 1450, died 152G). 
When little more than 1G years of age, he adorned 
several houses and churches at Basel with por- 
traits, frescoes, and altar-pieces. Tradition has 
preserved many of his droll sayings, and his life 
is as rich in anecdotes as those of the greatest 
Italian painters. H. growing tired of Basel, Erasmus, 
who took a great interest iu him, and endeavoured 
to induce him to abandon his irregular course 
of life, introduced him to Sir Thomas More, who 
kept him employed iu England for nearly three 
years, and then invited Henry VHI. to view 
the pictures. Homy, surprised and delighted, 
exclaimed : ‘ Is the artist still alive, and is he to be 
had for money V More presented H. to the king, 
who took him into his service, and rewarded 
him liberally. H. continued to reside in England, 
highly esteemed and fully employed, till, in 1554, 
he died of the plague. Though chiefly, and at 
many periods of Ins life almost exclusively, a 
portrait-painter, in this stylo he stands on a level 
with the great Italian masters, and tal:c3 preced- 
ence of all his German contemporaries. His por- 
traits are not ideals, but nature apprehended in its 
most intellectual features ; the execution is rich and 
perfect. To the earlier part of his career belong 
his most celebrated paintings, including ‘ Tho Last 
Supper,’ 'The Dance of Death,’ several pictures 
in the Dresden Gallery, two famous portraits of 
courtesans, &c. At a later period, his execution is 
slighter, and his style of colouring not entirely 
free from the mannerism of those Elemisli painters 
who had studied in Italy. Some splendid and 
ablo portraits by H., belonging to this period, 
are to ho seen in tho Louvre at Paris, in the 
'Berlin Museum, at Longford and Windsor Castles. 
Eighty-seven sketches of persons belonging to 
the court of Henry VHI. by H. are still extant. 
His ‘ Dance of Death,’ the illustrations of the Old 
Testament, and three sets of alphabet initials, 
would certainly entitle him to rank as ono of tho 
Grst wood-engravers, supposing them to havo been 
not merely designed, hut likewise engraved by him. 
This opinion has, however, been disputed, and the 
question remains undecided at the present day. A 
selection from H.’s pictures iu tho library at Basel 
were published in lithographs in 1829, by Birmann 
and Sons at Basel. — Compare Hans Holbein der 
Jiingere (Berlin, 1827). 

HOLBERG, Ltovig, the creator of modem 
Danish literature, and not only tho earliest, but 
tlio wittiest and best writer of light comedy in 
Denmark, was horn in 1G84 at Bergen, in Norway, 
at the period when tho latter country formed part 
of the Danish dominions. Tho -ten years which 


succeeded his appointment, in 1718, as professor of 
metaphysics in the university of Copenhagen, where 
he had studied with the original intention of entering 
the church, embrace tho most active literary period 
of his life ; for during that time he composed his 
various satirico-heroic poems and romances, and the 
greater number of Ins numerous comedies, which 
are still regarded by his countrymen as the best 
productions of their kind in the Danish language. 
Tho creation of a national theatre in 1722 by King 
Frederic!: IV., who sent for French actors to 
teach Danish players the art of declamation, had 
led H. to try his talents in dramatic writing, and 
the success winch attended the attempt was Bpeedily 
followed by others still more felicitous. Wealth 
and honours poured in upon him as he advanced in 
years, and he received a patent of nobility in 1740. 
He died in 1754, bequeathing his property to tho 
Danish Royal Military Academy of Soroe. H.’s 
collected works were published in 27 volumes octavo 
at Copenhagen in 182G ; and in 1842, an association 
was established in that city for the better editing 
of his writings, the dramatic portion of which was 
edited by Licbenberg in 1843 — 1847- 

H.’s first satirico-heroic poem of Paler Paars 
(1719), and his AT els Klims vnderjordiskc Seise 
(1741), which appeared originally in Latin, hut 
which was speedily translated into several modern 
languages, rank among his best productions, although 
among his numerous comedies there are many that 
have enjoyed an almost equal popularity. Of these 
we may instance as especially notable for their 
broad humour and truth to nature, Den politiske 
Kandestocber, Jcppe paa Syergef, Den Slundesloese, 
and Julesluen. 

HO'LCUS. See Soft Guass. 

HOLD is that interior compartment of a vessel 
throughout her length which is nearest to the keel. 
From tho lowermost deck it extends to the very 
bottom of the ship ; it is always below tho water- 
line, and dependent on the hatchways for ventil- 
ation and what little natural light it obtains. In 
merchant- vessels, the greatest portion of the cargo 
is stored in the hold ; m men-of-war, it contains the 
bread-room, filled with provisions, tho water-tanks 
for tho supply of the sliip’s company, and almost all 
miscellaneous stores, such as spare masts, sails, 
blocks, &c. For this latter purpose, the hold is 
subdivided into several sections by bulk-heads. The 
after-hold, lies abaft the main-mast, the main-hold 
just before the same mast, and the fore-hold is from 
the how nearly to tho main hatchway. 

HOLDING, tho term in Scotch Law used to 
denote tho manner in which heritable estate is 
holden, corresponding to the English Tenure (q. V.). 
All the land in Scotland is presumed to be holden of 
the crown as the superior, and all persons who hold 
tho lands are called vassals. The great proprietors 
arc called crown-vassals, and the little proprietors, 
who generally hold under tho crown-vassals, aro 
called vassals. The chief holding is called feu-liold- 
ing, which means that the vassal holds the land for 
ever, subject to a feu-duty or annual payment in 
money or grain to the superior. Each vassal can 
carve out his land into smaller feus, and sell them 
to sub-vassals, to whom he stands in the relation of 
a superior, and so on to infinity. This is not a mere 
form, but enters into tho substance of land trans- 
fers, and entails great expense on all landholders, 
because each vassal must always have his title com- 
plete, which means he must pay up the little dues 
and perquisites which constantly result out of this 
feudal principle to his superior. In England, this 
practice of subinfeudation was put a stop to by 18 
Edw. L, and now most of tbe land in England is 
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* held in freehold, which means that each owner is 
entire master of his land, and pays fees or perqui- 
sites to nobody, not even to the crown. Besides 
feu-holding in Scotland there is hlcneh-holding, which 
means a holding where the payment is nominal. 
Formerly, there were also ward-holding and Morti- 
fication (q. Y.), the latter being the holding by 
which churches and religious houses were held. 
There is also burgage-holding, applicable to lands 
within Burghs (q. v.), and the transfer of burgage 
tenements has been lately put on a similar footing 
to other tenements. 

HOLDING OVER, a phrase in English Law, 
meaning that a tenant, after a regular notice to 
quit, or the end of his term, still refuses to quit, 
aud holds over. In such a case, the tenancy is held 
to be renewed on the same terms from year to year, 
if the landlord chooses not to enforce the quitting ; 
but if the tenant himself gave the notice to quit, or 
the landlord demands possession at the expiratiou 
of his notice, and then the tenant refuses to quit, 
he is thereafter liable to double rent, or double value 
according as the notice to quit came from the tenant 
or the landlord. In Scotland, this renewal of the 
contract is called Tacit Relocation (q. v.) ; but no 
liability to double rent is incurred. 

HOLIDAY, in Law, means Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and any other day appointed for a public 
fast and thanksgiving. There are other holidays 
usual in public offices and courts of law. When a 
bill of exchango falls due on a Sunday, payment 
must be made the day previous. If it falls due 
on any of the bank holidays, the bill is payable 
the day after. In England, the courts excuse a 
man for not giving notice of dishonour of bills of 
exchange not only on Sunday, Good Friday, and 
Christmas Day, but also even on the festival days 
of his own religion; and though there has been 
no decision in Scotland on the subject, the same 
rule would no doubt be applied to fast-days pre- 
scribed by different sects, and a notice sent on 
the day following would suffice. But as a general 
rule, and in all other respects, it may be laid 
down that no Sect, established or unestabliskcd, 
nor any court or public body, has any power what- 
ever to declare a holiday which has any legal 
effect, or which can bind the public or the rights 
of third parties. Nothing but an act of parliament 
has that effect, and not even a proclamation of the 
Crown would be sufficient. Hence it is that when 
a solemn national fast is proclaimed, which is to 
be put on the same footing as a Sunday, it requires 
a special act of parliament to make it binding ou 
the public in matters of business. 

HOLINSHED, Raphael, an English chronicler, 
was born of a Cheshire family, in the early part of 
the ICth e., aud died between 157S and 1582. The 
work by which he is remembered is entitled The 
Chronicles of Enylande, Scotlande, and Irclande 
(2 vols. fob Lond. 1577). This edition — the first — is 
known as the ‘ Shakspeare ’ edition, from the fact 
of its haiung supplied the great dramatist with 
materials for his historical plays. It contained some 
passages disagreeable to Queen Elizabeth, which 
were omitted in the second edition of 1587. A 
modern edition, in 6 vols., was published in 1807 — 
1808, with the ‘ disagreeable passages ’ restored. H., 
although the principal, was not the only author of 
these Chronicles. He was assisted in his labours, 
among others, by William Harrison, who wrote the 
historical descriptions of the island of Britain ; and 
by Richard Stanihurst, who contributed an account 
of the condition of Ireland, to which John Hooker 
added the ‘ Conquest of freland ’ (a translation from 
the Latin of Giraldus Cambrensis). H. has always 
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been a great favourite with black-letter scholars, 
and has been freely used by modern historians. 

HOLKAR, the name of a powerfid Maliratta 
family, the members of viiich have at various times 
been formidable enemies to the British empire 
in Hindustan. The founder of the family was 
Mhlhar Rao Holkar, who was born in the 
Deccan, 1693, and having gained by li'is valour 
tbe favour of the Peisliwah, obtained from him the 
western half of Malwali, with Indore for his capital. 
In 1761, he joined the great league of the princes 
of Hindustan, formed to bar the progress of Ahmed 
Shah Dtirani, and was present at the battle of 
Paniput, 14tli January 1761 ; but as ho fled shortly 
after the battle had commenced, he was suspected 
of treason. EL was the only Maliratta chief of note 
who returned from that dreadful slaughter. Ho 
died in 1768, and was succeeded by his niece, 
Aylah-Baec, who resigned the military pow'er to 
Tokiiagi Holkar. On his death in 1797, his natural 
son, Jeswunt I’ao Holkae, a man able, brave, and 
unscrupulous, seized Indore, but W'as driven out by 
Scindia. Such, however, was H.’s reputation for 
energy and ability, that part of the victorious 
army deserted to him, with whom, and his own 
troops, he obtained a signal victory over Scindia 
and the Peisliwah (October 1S02). After fighting a 
long time against tbe British with varying success, 
he was compelled to conclude peace, and died insane, 
October 20, 1811. His son, Mhlilar Rao Holkar 
II., a minor nine years old, succeeded, and in 1817 
declared war against the British, but his army 
was totally routed at Mahedpore, 21st December; 
whereupon he sent offers of peace, which were 
accepted, and an English residency was established 
at Indore in January 1818. He died in 1S33. 
Maetond Rao Holkar, Huron Rao Holkar, and 
ICujidI Rao Holkar, successively ruled after him ; 
but the last of these dying without heirs, the East 
India Company assumed the right of nominating 
Mulkekji Rao Holkar, who was educated under 
the auspices of the British government, and who 
has displayed great ability since he assumed the 
reins of government in 1852. On tbe brealdng out 
of the mutiny in 1857, he took the field in support 
of the British, but the refractory behaviour of 
his troops prevented his rendering any effective 
assistance. 

HOLLAND, Loed, Henry Richard Fox, Vas- 
sall-Hollakd, third baron, F.R.S., an English 
statesman, was descended from Henry Fox, first 
baron, secretary of state to George II. H. was bom 
at Winterslow House, "Wilts, in 1773, and succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, the second 
baron, in 1774. Ho went to Eton, and thence to 
Christ Church. He was trained for public life by 
his celebrated uncle, Charles James Fox, and made 
his first speech in the House of Lords in January 
1798. After the death of Mr Fox, H. held the post 
of lord privy seal in the Grenville ministry for a few 
months. He then shared the long banishment of 
tho Whigs from the councils of their sovereign. 
During this long and dreary interval, H., to use tho 
languago of Macaulay (who has paid an eloquent 
tribute to his memory), was the ‘ constant protector 
of all oppressed races and persecuted sects.’ He 
held unpopular opinions in regard to the war with 
France, and signed a protest against the detention 
of Napoleon at St Helena. On the other hand, he 
laboured to ameliorate the severity of the criminal 
code ; made manful war, though a West India planter, 
on the slave trade ; threw his whole heart, though 
a landowner, into the struggle against the Com 
Laws ; and although by rank and breeding an aris- 
tocrat, laboured incessantly to extend and confirm 
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the rights and liberties of the subject. In 1830, he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and a 
member of the reform cabinet of Earl Grey, and 
these posts he also held in the Melbourne ministry. 
He died at Holland House, Kensington, October 22, 
1840. In his ample person and expressive features, 
he resembled his celebrated uncle. 

-HO'LLAND, a name frequently applied to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands (q. v.), although in the 
strictest sense it is applicable only to the provinces 
of North and South Holland (q. v.). 

HOLLAND, New, the name formerly applied to 
the island or continent of Australia (q. v.). 

HOLLAND, Parts or. See Lincolnshire. 

HOLLAND, NonTH, a province of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, lying between 52° 10' and 53° 
18' N. lat., and 4° 30' and 5° 20' E. long. Area, 
1050 square miles, and population (1875) G29,345. 
North H. consists of a peninsula joined to the main- 
land at its southern extremity, and of the islands 
of Wieringen, Texel, and Yheland, lying at its 
northern extremity. It is bounded on the W. by 
the German Ocean, and on the E. by the Zuider 
Zee. The surface is marshy, and in many places 
lies below the level of the sea, from whose encroach- 
ments ^t is protected by dunes and dykes, while 
canals intersect and drain it in every direction. 
The principal river is the Amstel. The canal from 
Amsterdam to Nieuwediep is an important water- 
way, but is now superseded (for large ships) by one 
through the peninsula, opened Nov. 1, 1870. 

The Haarlem Lake (q. v.) has been drained and 
converted into productive land, with a population 
(31st Dec. 1874) of 12,570; but-tliere still exist various 
small lakes or ponds in tho marshy districts. The 
chief towns of the province are Amsterdam, Haar- 
lem, Alkmaar, Zaandam or Saardam (q. v.). 

HOLLAND, South, a province of, the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, lying between 51° 45' and 52° 20' 
N. lat., and 3° 50' and 5° 10' E. long. Area, 1102 
square miles, and population (1875) 748,102. It 
is bounded on the N. by North Holland, E. by 
Utrecht and Gelderland, S. by the Maas, which 
separates it from Zeeland and North Brabant, and 
W. by the German Ocean. South H. comprises the 
land around the embouchures of the Rhine and 
Maas, which is cut up in its southern portions into 
several islands — viz., Yoorne, Overflackkee, and 
Goeree, Putten, Yssebnonde, Beijerland, &c. 

The country is flat and low, and is broken by no 
elevation beyond the downs, which protect it from 
the sea. Streams and canals intersect it in all 
directions, and it abounds with lakes and with 
■polders, or lands that have been recovered from 
the sea or lakes by draining. One of the most 
noted of these is tho Biesbosch, land recovered from 
a marshy lake which was formed by the terrible 
inundation of 1421. The chief rivers are the Old 
Rhine, the Mssel, Lek, Maas, and Merwede. The 
principal towns of South H. are the Hague, Ley- 
den, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Gorinchem, Brielle, 
Gouda, Delft, and Schiedam (q. v.). The two 
provinces of Holland rank among the most popu- 
lous districts of Europe, and their inhabitants are 
distinguished for industry and habits of great clean- 
liness. The rearing of cattle, of which there are 
upwards of a million in North and South Holland, 
and the preparation of butter and cheese, are the 
principal industries in the rural districts. Alk- 
maar in North Holland, and Gouda in South H., 
are the great centres of the cheese-trade. In 1874, 
the cheese sold at Alkmaar weighed 8705 cwts. 
The provinces of Holland enjoy the largest share of 
the national commerce and wealth.' 


HOLLAND, Sir Henry, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., &c., an eminent physician, born at Knutsford, 
Cheshire, in 1788. He received his professional 
education in London, and subsequently at the 
imiversity of Edinburgh, where he graduated as 
M.D. in 1811. He then spent two or three years 
in the east of Europe ; and in 1815, after his return 
to England, published his Travels in Albania, 
Thessaly, <bc., in a 4to volume. He settled in Lon- 
don, and soon rose to high eminence in his pro- 
fession, of which he became one of the recognised 
heads. In 1828, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, a distinction at that 
time very rarely conferred upon a Scottish M.D. 
In 1840, he was appointed physician-in-ordinary to 
the Prince Consort, and in 1852, physician-in-ordinary 
to the Queen. In the following year, he was made 
a baronet. In 1856, the university of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of D.C.L., and 
he has likewise received the degree of LL.D. from,, 
the university of Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 
1S40, he published a volume entitled Medical Notes 
and Reflections, consisting of 34 essays upon various 
of the most interesting departments of medicine 
and psychology, which has passed through several 
editions. In 1852, his Chapters on Mental Physi- 
ology appeared, which are expansions of those 
essays in his former work which treated of ‘that 
particular part of human physiology which com- 
prises the reciprocal actions and relations of mental 
and bodily phenomena.’ His Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, published in 18G2, and embracing the 
consideration of many of the most profound subjects 
in physics, shew that if his special studies had taken 
a different direction, he would, have attained fame as 
a natural philosopher. The Recollections of Past Life 
he published in 1871. H. died Oct. 1873. 

HOLLANDS. See Gin. 

HOLLOW-WARE, a trade term, applied to such 
common iron utensils as are hollow, such as caldrons, 
sauce-pans, kettles, &c. See article in Surp., Yol. X. 

HOLLY (Ilex), a genus of trees and shrubs of 
the natural order Aquifoliacecc, chiefly natives 
of temperate climates ; with evergreen, leathery, 
shining, and generally spinous leaves ; small flowers 
which have a 4 — 5-toothed calyx, a wheel-shaped 
4 — 5-cleft corolla, 4 or 5 stamens, and the fruit 
globose and fleshy, with 4 or 5 stones (nuts). The 
Common II. (I. aquifolium), the only European 
species, and a native also of some parts of Asia, is a 
well-known ornament of woods, parks, and shrub- 
beries in Britain, the stiffness of its habit being so 
compensated by the abundance of its branchlets 
and leaves, as to make it one of our most beautiful 
evergreens. It is found as a native plant in Scot- 
land, although Britain is nearly its northern limit ; 
and it attains a greater size and displays greater 
luxuriance in the northern than in the southern 
parts of its geographic range, often appearing in 
the former as a tree of considerable size, 20 to 
50 feet high, whilst in the latter it is generally 
a mere bush. It prefers light soils. There are 
numerous varieties of H., produced, or at least 
perpetuated by cidtivation, exhibiting great diver- 
sity in the leaves, of which the Hedgehog II. may 
be mentioned as extremely sinuous and spinous, 
whilst others are prized for their colour, golden, 
silver-blotched, &c. Tho flowers of the H. are 
whitish, axillary, nearly umbellate ; the fruit 
small, scarlet, rarely yellow or white. The abund- 
ance of the fruit adds much to the ornamental 
character of the tree in winter, and affords food 
for birds ; but to man it is purgative, emetic, and 
diuretic, and in larger quantities poisonous. The 
leaves are inodorous, have a mucilaginous bitter 
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and somewhat austere taste, and have hecn used 
medicinally in cases of gout and rheumatism, as a 
diaphoretic, and also as an astringent ami tonic to 
correct a tendency to diarrhcea, &c. The leaves 
and small branches, chopped, are sometimes used 
for feeding sheep in severe winters. The root 
and bark arc emollient, expectorant, and diuretic. 
Bird-lime (q. v.) is made from the inner baric. The 
■wood is almost as white as ivory, very bard and 
fine-grained, and is n-.ed by cabinet-makers, turners, 
musical instrument-makers, Ac., and sometimes for 
wood-engraving. Handh s of tools and handles of 
metal tea-pots aro very often made of it. The II. 
is often planted for hedges, as it bears clipping 
well, and makes an excellent fence. A IL hedge 
may cither lie kept low, or, as is tho ease at 
Tymngkaiue, in East Lothian, allowed to grow to 
the height of 20 or 30 feet. Ill tho gardening of 
former days, hollies were often clipped into fan- 
tastic shapes. The name If. is said to be derived 
from tho use of the branches and berries to decorate 
churches at Christmas, flora which tho tree was 
called Holy Tree. — Numerous other species of H. 
aro found in North America, most of them in 
swampy situations, in South Amei ion, Nepaul, Japan, 
and other parts of the world ; some of which 
have now become not uiifi'qmnt ornamental trees 
and shrubs in Britain.- Mui. (<| ' I, or Pmwptay 
Tea , is the leaf ot a South Amuioau species of li. 
( I . Paraguensi*). 

HOLLY SPRINGS, a town in Northern Mis- 
sissippi, Unittd State-. America, on the Central 
Railway, 25 miles south of its junction with the 
Memphis and Charleston line. It is the principal 
town in Northern Mississippi, and ion tains several 
churches, four academies, a hank, and two or 
three newspapers, with a largo trade in cotton and 
merchandise. Pop. (1 870) 2100. 

HO'LLYHOOK (el Ulnm rovai), a plant of the 
natural order Malracnr, commonly i eternal to the 
same genus with the Marsh Mallow (q. v.). It has 
a tall, straight, hairy stem; heait shaped, cremate, 
wrinkled, 5 — "-angled leaves, and largo axillary 
llowcrs almost without stalks , the leaves diminishing 
into bracts, and the upper part of the stem forming 
a spike ; tho petals hauy at the base. The II. is a 
native of India, the booth of Europe, Ac., is to be 
seen in almost every garden in India, and has been 
much cultivated ui gardens in Britain fiom a very 
early period. At prtMiit, it is a favourite flower, 
and varieties, the result of cultivation, aro very 
numerous. It vanes much in the colour of the 
flowers, and double and semi-double varieties arc- 
common. It is an autumual (lower, continuing till 
the frost sets in. It is a biennial or perennial plant. 
The stem rises to a height of 8 — 15 fret, un branching, 
or nearly so. The libics of tile plant have been 
made into yam, but it is not yet certain if it is 
really valuable for cultivation on this account, or 
for tho manufacture of paper. It is not improbable 
that it might be cultivated with advantage to afford 
green fodder for cattle, which aro very fond of its 
leaves, and the leaves are produced in great abund- 
ance if tho plant is prevented from llovvc-riug. The 
flowers arc mucilaginous and demulcent, and are 
sometimes used like those of mallows and marsh 
mallows. The leaves yield a line blue dye. — The 
Cum esc H. (A. Vkinauu) is an allied species. 

HOLMES, OLrvrn TVendall, M.D., an American 
physician and author, was born at Cambridgo, 
Massachusetts, August 29, 1S09. In 1829, lie 
graduated at Harvard College, and entered upon 
tho study of law, but soon adopted his father’s pro- 
fession — medicine. He studied in Europe, graduated 
as doctor of medicine in 183G, and two years after 
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was appointed professor of anatomy and physiology 
in Dartmouth College; and in 1847, was transferred 
to the same chair at Harvard, the medical depart- 
ment of which is at Boston, where he has since 
resided. Dr H. is not only a man of science, hut .a 
humorous and satirical poet of much ability. Several 
of his lyrics also are among the most exquisite pro- 
duced in America. Most of his poems have been 
delivered before college literary societies, as Poetry, a 
Metrical Essay ; Terpsichore; Urania; and A straw. 
In 1857 ho contributed his Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, a connected series of prose essays, to tho 
Atlantic Monthly, which was followed by The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast 1 'able, and The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table (1872). A remarkable work is the 
singular romance, Elsie Venner (18G1). Dr H. is 
one of tho most popular of public lecturers. Of 
medical writings may be mentioned Boyleston Prize 
Dissertations, Lectures on Homoeopathy ancl its Kin- 
dred Delusions, a ReportonMedical Literature, besides 
articles in professional periodicals. In 18GS, he pub- 
lished a second novel, entitled The Guardian Angel ; 
aud in 1S70, Mechanism in Thought and Morals. 

IIOLOCA'NTHUS, a genus of fishes, of the 
family Chatodontida: (q. v.), remarkable for the 
great beauty and symmetry of their colours, and for 
their excellence ns articles of food. They have the 
very compressed form and other general characters 
of tho Chatodontida:, a single dorsal fin, and a large 
sjiino on the gill-cover. They are natives of tho 
seas of warm climates. H. imperator is one of tho 
most esteemed fishes of the East Indies, rivalling 
the salmon in flavour. Its greatest size is about 15 
inches long ; its colour is deep blue, with numerous 
narrow hands of orange, the pectoral fins black, tho 
tail bright yellow. It is known in some parts of 
the East as the Emperor of Japan. 

HO LOCAUST. Sec Sackiitce. 

HOLOFE'RNES. See Judith. 

HO'LOGRAPH (Gr. holos, all, and graphe, 
writing), deed or writing, in Scotch Law, modus 
a writing in which the author or maker does his 
own penmanship. Considerable privileges aro given 
to this species of writing, whereas, in England and 
Ireland, it is in general utterly immaterial whose 
penmanship is used, provided tho party sign or seal 
tho writing or deed. In Scotland, if a person exe- 
cute Ins will or a deed in holograph, this dispenses 
with tho usual formalities which would he requisite 
if ho merely signed a paper written by another 
hand, for no witnesses aro required to attest holo- 
graph deeds or testaments. If tho handwriting, 
however, is disputed, evidence must be given as to 
whose handwriting it is. In England, it is quito 
immaterial whether a person writes out his own will 
or not ; in cither case there must he two witnesses. 
So in tho case of holograph missive writings and 
accounts, there is a difference as to the period of 
prescription applicable in Scotland, but in England 
there is no distinction merely on this ground. The 
distinction between holograph and other deeds nlso 
prevnils in the law of Franco and other continental 
countries. 

HOLOPTY'CHIUS (holos, all, and ptychi, 
wrinkle), a remarkable genus of fossil ganoid fishes, 
so named from tho wrinkled appearance of tho 
enamelled scales. They were of large size, somo 
species probably reaching tho length of 12 feet. The 
small head was covered with largo tubcrculated 
plates, like those of tho crocodile, and tho body 
was completely encased in largo scales, more like 
tlioso of a reptile than a fish. Somo scales have 
been found measuring 3 inches in length by 2J in 
breadth, and a full eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. They were composed internally of porous 
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bone, in numerous layers, arranged alternately at 
right angles to each other, and the outside was 
covered with a bright glossy corrugated enamel. 
The spine3 of the fins were large and hollow ; the 
bones were partially ossified ; the centre remained 
in its original cartilaginous condition, and conse- 
quently appears hollow in the fossil. The jaws were 
covered with hard enamel instead of shin, and were 
furnished with a double row of teeth ; the outer 
row, placed along the edge of the mouth, were small 
and -thickly set; the inner range were widely set, 
and very large, at least twenty times the bulk of 
the others. The specimen figured was obtained at 


Clashbennie, on the Firth of Ta}-, by Mr Noble ; it 
now forms part of the British Museum collection. 
It is a foot across by two feet and a half long 
, without the tail, which is wanting. It is nearly 
perfect, lying on its back, with the scales and the 
ventral fins in their original position. 

The genus is peculiar to the Old Red Sandstone 
and Carboniferous Measures; eight species being 
found in the former, and nine in the latter. The 
name Holoptychius is now generally confined to 
the fossils of the Old Red Sandstone, and that of 
Rhizodus, which Owen applied to the teeth remains 
before their connection with the fish was known, 
lias been given to the Holoptychians of the Coal 
Measures, which have the outer row of teeth more 
robust and obtuse, and the inner set longer, sharper, 
and more slender than in the older species. 

HOLOTHU'RIA, a genus of Echinodcrmata 



a, II. pliantnpus ; ft, buccal appendages of H. phantapns ; 
c, II. paplllosa j d, an isolated branch of tho buccal append- 
ages of H. papillose; e, H. cucnmis; /, H. -rittata. 

(n. v.), the former limits of which are now those of 
a f am i l y, Holoihuridcc, divided into numerous genera. 


SeA-st.tjg and Sea-cucumlep. are popular namc3 of 
some of tho animals of this family. The Holo- 
ihuridtB have not the covering of calcareous plates 
characteristic of the more typical Echinodermata, 
but a soft leathery muscular integument, very 
irritable, and capable of great distention and con- 
traction. Some of them are almost globose, some so 
much elongated as to he almost worm-like ; hut the 
same individual is often capable of extending itself 
to several limes the length which it has in a state of 
repose. In locomotion, the body is extended and con- 
tracted as by tbe annelides, but tbe principal organs 
of locomotion, as in star-fishes and sea-urchins, are 
suckers or Ambulacra (q. v.), of which 
there are usually five double rows, whilst 
sometimes they are distributed over the 
whole surface of the body ; hut some of 
the species have the suckers developed 
only on a disc, and the body then pre- 
sents an upper and an under surface. 
The radiate structure is most apparent 
in the mouth, which is surrounded with 
tentacles, in number always a multiple 
of five, exhibiting great variety of beauti- 
ful forms, and capable of being com- 
pletely retracted. Little is known of the 
food of the Holodiuridas, which, however, 
probably consists of small marine animals. 
Within the opening of the mouth there is a circle of 
teeth. There is no proper stomach. The intestine 
is often very complicated. The respiratory organs 
are near the anus, and consist of branching tubes. 
The organs of both sexes are found in each indivi- 
dual The young pass through several stages or 
transformations, in which they are very unlike their 
parents ; in their first stage, after leaving the egg, 
they swim vigorously by means of membranous 
expansions of the body. The Hololhuridcc are capable 
of the most extraordinary reproduction of parts, 
even of the most important organs. They are found 
in all seas, but particularly abound in the Red Sea, 
and between the south of Asia and Australia. The 
largest European species, H. ( Cummaria ) frondosa, 
occasionally found in the British seas, is about 
a foot in length, and capable of extending itself 
to three feet. Most of the British species are 
small, and they are not of a pleasing appearance as 
they usually come under observation, although the 
expanded tentacles give them beauty in tbeir proper 
abodes. But many of tbe tropical species exhibit 
splendid colours, and are among the creatures which 
make thehottom of the sea, particularly among coral 
reefs and islands, gay and lovely as a garden. 

The Bechc-de-mcr (q. v.), or Trepang, so much 
esteemed as a delicacy by the Chinese, belongs to 
this family. 

HO'LSTEIN, formerly a duchy belonging to Den- 
mark, and at the same time a member of tho Ger- 
manic Confederation, was annexed in 18G6 to Prussia. 
It is separated from Slesvig on the N. by the 
river Eyder and the Slesvig- Holstein Canal ; is 
bounded on the E. by the Baltic Sea, the territory 
of Jjobeck, and the duchy of Lauenburg; on the 
S. by the Hamburg territory and the river Elbe, 
which separates it from Hanover ; and on the W. 
by the North Sea. Area, 3270 square miles ; pop. 
551,510. The principal rivers, besides the Elbe and 
the Eyder, are the Stor and the Trave. Of the 
surface of the land, one-eighth consists of marshes. 
The central districts of the province arc occupied 
by an undulating plain, varied by low hills, and 
traversed from north to south by a heathy and 
sandy ridge, from which the land falls away 
gradually on the east — where the surface is varied 
by lakes and fertile well-wooded valleys — and on 
the west. The soil, with the exception of several 
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tracts of sand and heath, is very fruitful, and is 
most luxuriant in the marshes. The climate and 
natural productions closely resemble those of 
similar districts in the north of German)'. Salt 
and lime arc the only minerals found. Amlter is 
obtained on the eastern coast, and the interior 
abounds in peat. The manufactures of II. arc 
inconsiderable ; agriculture and the rearing of cattle 
are the chief employments of the people. The 
history of II. and its political relations arc 
noticed in the article Su_> viu. 

IIO'LSTERS, ca^ts for pistols affixed to the 
pommel of a saddle. They are frequently covered 
with wool or fur. to prevent injury to the rider in 
the event of his being thrown forward upon them. 

HOLY ALLIANCE, a league formed after 
the fall of Napoleon by the sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, nominally to regulate the 
1 clarions of the states of Christendom by the prin- 
ciples of Christian charity, blit really to preserve 
the power and influence of the existing dynasties. 
Most of the other European rulers acceded to it, and 
the treaty was formally made public in the Frank- 
furt Journal , February 2, 1S1G. It was m virtue of 
J this league that Austria, in 18*21, crushed the revo- 
lutions in Naph s ami Piedmont, ami that France, in 
1823, restored absolutism u» Spain. Subsequently, 
both France ami England seceded, after vhiili it 
became a mere nomun.s umhnt. \ special article of 
the* treaty excluded for our the members of the 
Bonaparte family from any European throne! 

IIOLY COAT, a relic preserved with the greatest 
reverence in the cathedral ot Tieves of winch city 
it is esteemed the greatest tuMMinx It is alleged to 
i be the seamier <oat of our Saviour, and to have 
been discovered in the *itli c. by the Empress 
Helena, in her memorable visit to Palestine, ami by 
! her deposited at Treves. The Treves relies were 



concealed from the Normans in the 9 th c. in crypts ; 
but the Holy Coat was rediscovered in 119G, and 
then solemnly exhibited to the public gaze, which 


did not take place again till 1512, when multitudes 
flocking to see and venerate it, Leo X. appointed it 
to he exhibited every seven years. The Reformation 
and wars prevented the regular observance of this 
great religious festival ; but it was celebrated • in 
1S10, and was attended by a concourse of no fewer 
than '227,000 persons; and in 1844 by still greater 
multitudes, whilst miraculous cures were confidently 
asserted to he performed by the precious relic. The 
exhibition of the Holy Coat in 1844 is otherwise 
memorable for the reaction which it produced, 
leading to the secession of RongG and the German 
Catholics from the Church of Rome. — For further 
information see The Jiook of Days, published by 
W. & R. Chambers. 

HOLY FAMILY, the name given, in tlie 
languages of art, to every representation of the infant 
Saviour and liis attendants. In the earl}' part of 
the middle ages, when the object in view was to 
excite devotion, the Virgin and Child were usually 
the only persons represented. At a later period, 
Joseph, Elizabeth, St Anna (the mother of the 
Virgin), and John the Baptist, were included. Some 
of the old German painters have added the twelve 
apostles as children and playfellows of the infant 
Christ, as well as their mothers, as stated in the 
legends. The Italian school, with its iinc feeling 
for composition, was tlie first to recognise of how 
many figures the group must consist, if the interest 
is to remain undivided, and he concentrated on one 
figure, whether that figure he tlie Madonna or the 
Child. Two masters are pre-eminent in this species 
of representation— Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael. 

HOLY GHOST, or HOLY SPIRIT, in Ortho- 
dox Theology, tlie third person of the Trinity (q. v.), 
proceeding lrom the Father' and the Son, vet of 
one substance, majesty, and glory with tlie Father 
and the Son, very' and eternal God. Ilis distinct 
personality is believed to ho attested by a multi- 
tude of passages in Scripture, which it is unneces- 
sary to quote. One may suffice i ‘ But when the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from 
tlie Father, even tlie Spirit of truth, which pro- 
coedeth from the Father, he shall testify of mo’ 
(•Jolm xv. 20). Tho ‘Procession’ (q. v.) of the Spirit 
is tho subject of one of tho chief differences 
between tlie Eastern and tlie 'Western or Latin 
Churches. He is essentially a spirit of holiness, 
and Ins grand function is to apply to the hearts 
of men tho benefits of Christ’s death, to work 
in them, first, a belief of tho truth as it is in 
Jesus, and then to sanctify them by that truth. 

HOL\ GRASS (I/irroMoe borealis), a grass' 
about a foot high, with a brownish glossy lax 
panicle. It is found in tlie most northern parts of 
Britain, and in the north of Europe. It has a sweet 
smell, like that of vernal grass ; and in Iceland, 
where it is plentiful, it is used for scenting apart- 
ments and clothes. In some countries, it is strewed 
on tlie floors of places of worship on festival-days, 
whence its name. 

HOLY ISLAND, or LINDISFA’RNE, a 
small island of England, belonging to tho county 
of Northumberland, and situated about ten miles 
south-east of Bcrwick-on-Twced. It is about four 
miles long, .and two miles broad, and is connected 
with tho mainland by sands threo miles in extent, 
which can he traversed at low-water by vehicles 
of all kinds. Fop. of parish (1S71) S/G ; but, in- 
cluding tlio cbapelries of Kyloo nnd Ancroft (which 
arc both in the ancient parish), and called Island- 
shire, 37G4. On the south coast is tho village of 
Holy Island, finely situated, and now much resorted 
to by summer visitors. On the island are several 
ruins, tho chief of which are tho extensive and 
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sombre-looking remains of the famous Abbey of 
Lindisfarne, originally a Saxon edifice ; there is 
also an ancient castle, now fortified and occupied 
by a party of artillery. In former times, H. I. 
was the seat of a bishopric. 

HOLY LAND. See P ahs tpte. 

HOLY PHIAL, or SAINTE AMPOULE, 
OnpER OF, tho name of an order of knighthood 
which formerly existed in France, and was co’m- 
poscd- of four persons, usually the first in point 
of rank, fatuity, and fortune in the province 
of Champagne, and styled Barons de la Saintc 
Ampoule. At the coronation of the French kings, 
they were delivered to the Dean, Priors, and 
Chapter of Rheims, as hostages for the fulfilment 
of the engagements entered into by the great 
officers of tho crown to return the lioty phial 
in which the coronation oil was kept, and which, 
according to the legend, was brought from heaven 
by the Holy Ghost under the form of a dove, and 
put into the hands of St Remy at the coronation 
of Clovis — an enormous crowd haring prevented 
the messenger from bringing in time that which 
had already been prepared The peculiarity of this 
order was that the knights were only knights for a 
day. Their badge was a cross of gold enamelled 
white, cantoned with four fleur-de-lis, and on tho 
cross a dove descending with a phial in its beak, 
and a right hand receiving it 

HOLYPLACES, HOLY SEPULCHRE. Under 
the head J ercsaixm (q. v.) arc enumerated many 
localities which, from the memories associated with 
them, must be full of solemn interest for every 
religious mind ; but tho name Holy Places of 
Jerusalem more strictly designates the group of 
sacred places of which the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is the centre, and which are supposed to 
comprise the sites of the chief events of our Lord’s 
passion, death, and burial: Gcthscmane, the Supper- 
room, the Church of the Ascension, the Tomb of the 
Yirgin, &c. 

In the article oEiius-UXSl, the general topo- 
graphy of the ancient and modem city is briefly 
described. The so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre stands within the modem city, on the 
north-western or Latin quarter. It is a Byzantine 
building, in the centre of a spacious enclosed court. 
Under the great dome of the church stands the 
Holy Sepulchre, which is of an oblong form, fifteen 
feet by ten, and is surmounted by a rich ceiling, 
decorated with gold, silver, and precious marble. A 
circnlar hall surrounds the space beneath tho dome. 
Around this circular hall are oratories for the 
Syrians, Copts_, and Maronitcs ; and above it is a 
series of galleries, which are similarly appropriated. 
In the body of the church are the chapels of the 
Greek, Lathi, and Armenian Christians, the church 
as a whole being maintained by the Ottoman 
authorities in the condition, as it were, of a com- 
mon meeting-ground for all tho Cliristian com- 
munions, as the rivalries of the several religious 
bodies constantly lead to angry controversy, and not 
unfrequently to sanguinary conflicts. Opposite the 
entrance of the enclosure is a somewhat elevated 
marble slab, which is called the Stone of Unction, 
and is shown as the stone on which our Lord’s 
body was anointed before entombment ; and above 
is an elevation approached by steps, which is the 
traditionary Mount Calvary, and on which now 
stands a rich dome-shaped building, floored with 
rich marbles, in the crypt of which is the cavity 
supposed to have been formed by tho erection of the 
cross. Tho street by which thi3 site is approached, 
from the direction of the ruins of Herod's palace, 
on tho north side of tho city, is the principal street 


of the Latin quarter, and is called by the Tories 
Hardt-el-Albam, and by the Christians the Via 
Dolorosa, as being the supposed route of our Lord 
from the hall of judgment to Calvary. 

Such is the traditional view as to the locality, 
not only of these leading events of our Lord’s 
history, but also of many others of minor import- 
ance, and less prominently noticeable. For a lone- 
course of ages, the Christian world unhesitatingly 
acquiesced in this new of the topography of the Holy 
Places ; but since the beginning of last century, 
doubts have been entertained as to its correctness ; 
and in late years, the question has been discussed 
with much learning, although with little positive, or 
at least conclusive result. About the year 1730, a 
German, named Korte, who had visited Jerusalem, 
and explored the locality, published a work, calling 
the authenticity of the received system of sacred 
topography into question. The doubts expressed by 
him have been repeated at intervals ever since his 
day, and especially by the celebrated American 
critic, Dr Robinson, author of Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, who may be said, in two successive inves- 
tigations, to have exhausted the evidence, on one 
side of the question, at least so far as the remains 
of the ancient city had at that time been explored. 
Dr Robinson distinctly affirms the impossibility 
of reconciling the received sacred localities with 
the plain requirements of the gospel history; but 
he fails himself to point out a scheme of topo- 
graphy which may bo substituted for that which 
has been traditionally received. More recent critics, 
and especially Mr James Ferguson, in an .Essay 
on the Ancient Topography of Jenisalem, agreeing 
with Dr Robinson in rejecting the received topo- 
graphy, contends against him that tho true site 
of the Holy Sepulchre can be accurately deter- 
mined, and that it is no other than the Mosque of 
Omar, or, as the Mohammedans call it, the ‘Dome 
of the Rock.’ This he holds to be the identical 
church which Constantine erected over tho rock 
which contained the tomb of our Lord. Dr 
Stanley, a late biblical traveller in Palestine, left 
the question undecided. We can hero do nothing 
more than refer the reader to the chief authorities 
on each side of the controversy. See, on the one 
side, Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine; 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, article ‘Jerusalem’ 
(Ferguson) ; Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem, by the same author. On the other, 
Williams's lloly City ; Raumer’s Beitriige zur Bib!. 
Geographic; Scpp’s Eorschungui eincs Deutschcn 
Rcisenden in Jerusalem ; Scliaffter’s AechtcLagc des 
hciUgcn Grabcs. Under the auspices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, diligent researches arc now being 
carried on at Jerusalem, and several important 
discoveries have been made. See an account of the 
excavations in Underground. Jerusalem, by Captain 
Warren, R.E. (London, 1S7G). 

HOLY SEPULCHRE, Knights of the, an 
order of Imiuhthood instituted, probably by Pope 
Alexander VI., for the guardianship of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the relief and protection of pilgrims. 
The pope was originally the grand-master, but he 
subsequently ceded his rights to tho Guardian 
Father of the Holy Sepulchre. The knights must, 
by the rules of the order, be all of noble descent ; 
they were bound to hear mass daily, to light, to live, 
and to die for the Christian faith, &c. In return 
for these duties, the knichts had the most unusual 
and extraordinary privileges conferred on them : 
they wore cxcmiit from taxation, could marry, and 
yet possess church property, legitimise bastards, and 
cut down and bury the bodies of criminals who had 
been hanged. On the recapture of Jenisalem by 
the TttrlvS, tho knights retired to Italy, and settled 
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at Perugia. After a temporary union -with the 
Hospitallers, the order -was reconstructed in 1814 
both in Prance and in Poland, and is still in existence 
■within a very small circle o£ knights elected by the 
Guardian Pather from the most respectable pilgrims 
■who come to Jerusalem. 

HOLY "WATER, in the Roman Catholic, as 
also in the Greek, Russian, and Oriental churches, 
signifies water blessed by a priest or bishop for 
certain religious uses. Water is, almost of its own 
nature, a fitting symbol of purity ; and accordingly, 
in most of the ancient religions, the use of lustra! 
or purifying water not only formed part of the 
public worship, but also entered largely into the 
personal acts of sanctification prescribed to indivi- 
duals. The Jewish law contained many provisions 
to the same effect ; and our Lord, by establishing 
baptism with water as the necessary form of 
initiation into the religion instituted by him, gave 
his sanction to the use, which, from its universal 
acceptance among mankind, appears to be a relic 
of the primeval natural revelation. The usage of 
sprinkling the hands and face with water before 
entering the sanctuary, which was prescribed in the 
Jewish law, was retamed, or at least very early 
adopted, in the Christian church. It is expressly 
mentioned by Tertullian in the end of the 2d 
century. And that the water so employed was 
blessed by the priests we learn, among others, 
from St Jerome, and from the apostolical constitu- 
tions. Although it is difficult to fix the precise 
time, it cannot be doubted that the practice of 
mingling salt with the water is of very ancient 
origin (see Canon 20, De Consecr. Dist. iii.). In 
the Western Church, there is a solemn blessing of 
water in the service of Holy Saturday, but the 
ceremonial is repeated by the priest whenever it may 
be necessary to replenish the fountain. Instructed 
Catholics regard the use of holy water chiefly as a 
means of suggesting to the mind the necessity of 
internal purity; and although it is supposed to 
derive from the blessing a special efficacy for this 
end, yet this efficacy is held to he mainly sub- 
jective and of a character entirely distinct from 
that ascribed to the sacramental rites of the church. 
In the reformed churches, the use of holy water is 
regarded as unscriptural and superstitious. 

HOLY WEEK, the week immediately preceding 
Easter, and specially consecrated to the commemora- 
tion of the Passion of our Redeemer. In English 
use, it is also called ‘ Passion Week ’ (a name appro- 
priated, in Roman use, to the week before Palm Sun- 
day). Tbis institution is of very early origin, and 
the name Holy Week is but one of many by which 
its sacred character lias been described. It was 
also called the ‘Great Week,’ the ‘Silent Week,’ 
the ‘Week of the Holy Passion,’ the ‘Vacant Week,’ 
the ‘Penitential Week.’ In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the special characteristics of the celebration 
of the Holy Week aro increased solemnity and 
gloom, penitential rigour, and mourning. If any 
of the ordinary church festivals fall therein, it 
is transferred till after Easter. All instrumental 
music is suspended in the churches, the altars are 
stripped of their ornaments, the pictures and statues 
are veiled from public sight ; manual labour, 
although it is no longer entirely prohibited, is by 
many persons voluntarily suspended ; the rigour 
of fasting is redoubled, and alms-deeds and other 
works of mercy sedulously enjoined and practised. 
All church services of the week, moreover, breathe 
the spirit of mourning, some of them being specially 
devoted to the commemoration of particiSar scenes 
in the Passion of our Lord. Tho days thus specially 
solemnised are Palm Sunday, Spy Wednesday, Holy 


(or Maundy) Thursday, Good Friday (q. v.), Holy 
Saturday. Holy Thursday (called also Maundy 
Thursday, from Mandatum, the first word in one 
of the church services of the day), in the Roman 
Catholic Church, is specially designed as a com- 
memoration of the Last Supper, and of tho insti- 
tution of the Eucharist. But there are several 
other services annexed to the day, as the solemn 
consecration of the oil or chrism used in baptism,- 
confirmation, orders, and extreme unction, the 
washing of pilgrims’ feet, and the tenehra. To 
Holy Saturday belongs the solemn blessing of 
fire and of the water of the baptismal font ; and 
from the earliest times, it was set apart for tho 
baptism of catechumens, and for the ordination of 
candidates for the ecclesiastical ministry. Prom 
the fire solemnly blessed on this day is lighted 
the Paschal Light, which is regarded as a symbol 
of Christ risen from the dead. This symbolical 
light is kept burning during the reading of tbe 
gospel at mass throughout the interval between 
Easter and Pentecost. See Wetser’s Kitchen- 
Lexicon, art. ‘Charwoche.’ It must he added, 
however, that in many instances the primitive 
institution of the Holy Week was perverted, and 
that the suspension of labour, which was originally 
designed for purposes of devotion and recollection, 
was turned into an occasion of amusement not 
unfrequently of a very questionable character. Such 
abuses are now universally discountenanced by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

In the Protestant communions, there is no special 
solemnisation of the Holy Week, with the exception 
of Good Friday (q. v.), which is observed in some of 
them. 

HO'LYHEAD, a seaport, parliamentary borough, 
and market-town of North Wales, in the county of 
Anglesea, is situated on a small island of the same 
name, 241 miles west-north-west of Bangor, and 
272 miles north-west of London. Although recently 
much improved, it is still a primitive, irregularly 
built town. It is the station of the mail steam- 
packets to Dublin, from which it is distant about 
09 miles. The harbour of H., which is almost dry 
at low tide, is formed by a pier about 1000 feet 
in length, running north-east from an islet called 
Salt Island, which is connected with the mainland 
by a swivel-bridge. Eew manufactures are carried 
on here. Pop. (1871) 5916, who are employed in 
the coasting-trade, and in ship-building and rope- 
making. The fine harbour of refuge encloses an 
area of about 400 acres, and is protected by a 
breakwater 7860 feet in length ; seven million tons 
of stones were used in this work. H. unites with 
Amlwch, Beaumaris, and Llangefni in sending a 
member to the House of Commons. 

HOLYHEAD ISLAND, a small island of North 
Wales, lies west of the island of Anglesea, and 
forms part of the county of that name. Its greatest 
length is seven and a half miles, and its greatest 
breadth about three and a half miles. Area, about 
0000 sq. acres ; pop. (1871) 8595. H. L is separated 
from Anglesea by a narrow sandy strait crossed by 
tbe Holyhead Road and the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway, which are formed by embankments 
or causeways, arched in the centre, to admit of tho 
passage of the water. The island, which comprises 
some good pasture-ground for sheep, as well as a 
proportion of arable land, is for the most part rocky 
and barren. On the north-w T est coast are two islets, 
tbe North and South Stacks, the latter with a 
light-house, the light of which is visible at twenty 
miles’ distance. The South Stack is connected 
with the island of H. by a suspension-bridge, The_ 
Stacks and the north coast of the island of H. are' 
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hollowed out by the action o£ the eea into magni- 
ficent caves, which arc the haunt of innumerable 
sea-fowl. Principal town, Holyhead (<]. v.). 

HO'LYROOD. In the year 1123, King David I. 
of Scotland founded at Edinburgh an abbey of 
canons regular, of the order of St Augustine. It 
was dedicated in honour of the Holy Cross or Hood, 
which was brought to Scotland by St Margaret 
about the year 1070, and became one of the heir- 
looms of the kingdom. The Black Rood of 
Scotland (q. v.), as it was called, fell into the hands 
of the English at the battle of Neville's Cross in 
1346, and as its history passed from remembrance, 
a fable sprung up telling how King David was pre- 
vailed upon by his young nobles to go a hunting 
on the solemn festival, by which the church yearly 
commemorated the finding of the Holy Cross at 
Jerusalem; how the chase lay through the forest, 
which in those days encircled Arthur Seat, and 
stretched almost to the gates of Edinburgh ; how 
the king, in pursuit of a wild hart, outrode all his 
companions ; how at the foot of Salisbury’ Crags the 
hart turned to hay, and overthrew the king’s horse ; 
how as it rushed at the king, threatening him with 
instant death, a cross, as if from between its antlers, 
miraculously slid into the king’s hands ; how at the 
sight of it the hart fled and vanished ; and how the 
king, warned by a vision in his sleep, resolved to 
build a monastery in honour of the Holy Rood on 
the spot where his life had been so pretematurally 
saved. When this legend was invented, apparently 
about the. year 1420, it had been forgotten that 
the first site of the abbey was not at the foot of 
Salisbury Crags, but within the walls of the castle, 
whenco it was not finally removed until after the 
year 1174, to the eastern extremity of the Canongate, 
as the little burgh came to be called, which the 
canons erected between their abbey and. the king’s 
burgh of Edinburgh. The abbey was burned by 
the English in 1385, in 1544, and in 1547. Before 
it could bo restored after these last conflagrations, 
the Reformation arrived, when the ruins of the 
choir and transepts were taken down to repair 
the nave. This was used as the parish church 
of the Canongate from about 15G0 till 1G72, when 
it was turned into the chapcl-royal. In 1G87, King 
James VII., having, built another parish church 
for the Canongate, set the navo of the abbey 
church apart for the Roman Catholic service, and 
had it fitted up with stalls for the Knights of the 
Thistle. It was plundered and burned by the mob 
at the Revolution in 1G88, and remained in neglect 
until 1758. In that year it was repaired and roofed, 
but the roof was too heavy for the walls, and it fell 
in 17GS, crushing the pillars of the north aisle, and 
otherwise injuring the building. 

The abbey of H. early became the occasional 
abode of the Scottish Icings. John Balliol held a 
arliamcnt within its walls in 1295. James II. was 
. om in it, crowned in it, married in it, buried in 
it. The foundations of a palace, apart from the 
abbey, were laid by James IV., whose splendid 
nuptials with the Princess Margaret of England 
were celebrated here in 1503. Edinburgh had 
now become the acknowledged capital of Scotland, 
and H. henceforth was the chief seat of the Scottish 
sovereigns. Queen Mary took up her abode in the 
palace .when she returned from Erance in 1561. 
Here, in 15GG, Rizzio was torn from her side, and 
murdered. Her son, King James VI., dwelt much 
in H. before his accession to the throne of England 
in 1G03. He revisited it in 1017. It was garrisoned 
by Cromwell’s troops after the battlo of Dunbar 
in 1G50, when the greater part of it was burned 
down. It was rebuilt by King Charles IL, from the 
designs of Sir William Bruce of Kinross, between 


1G71 and 1679. In 1745 and 1746, it was occupied 
in succession by Prince Charles Edward, and by 
the Duke of Cumberland. It sheltered the Count 
d’Artois (afterwards King Charles X. of Erance) 
from 1795 to 1799, and again from 1831 to 1835. 
King George IV. hold his court in it in 1822. Since 
that time much has been done to make it a suitable 
residence for the sovereign, and until lately Queen 
Victoria visited it almost every summer. 

The oldest part of the palace is the north-west 
tower, founded by King James IV. about 1500, and 
completed by his son, King James V., who died 
in 1542. It was somewhat modernised in 1671 — 
1679 ; and the roofs, if not the floors also, were 
renewed by King Charles I. (1625 — 1649), whose 
cipher they bear; but otherwise the disposition of 
the rooms seems to be much the same as in tho 
days of Queen Mary. It need scarcely be added, 
that the furniture is much more recent, and that 
the articles shewn as relic3 of Mary and her court 
are wholly spurious. 

Tho palace, with its precincts and park, is a sanc- 
tuary for debtors. In England, the same privilege 
extends to royal palaces to this extent, that no 
writ of legal process can be executed within their 
bounds ; but this practically is only a protec- 
tion to tho servants of the palace ; and no means 
exist for insolvent persons taking lodgings in a 
privileged place there or elsewhere, and avoiding 
imprisonment, in so systematic a way as is com- 
petent to residents within the precincts of Holyrood 
Palace, where there is ample accommodation. The 
precincts comprehend the adjoining park and the 
hills of Arthur's Scat and Salisbury Crags. Refugee 
debtors must procure a certificate of protection 
within twenty-four hour3 from the proper official 
within the bounds. Taking refuge within the sanc- 
tuary is considered disreputable, and from this cause, 
as well as from recent meliorations in the laws 
affecting debtors, the practice is greatly fallen off. 
It is to be added, that the sanctuary of Holyrood 
shelters debtors to tho crown. 

HO'LYWELL, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and market-town of North Wales, in the 
county of Flint, and 44 miles north-west of tho town 
of that name, is situated on an eminence on the lino 
of tho Holyhead and Chester Railway, and near 
the south-western shore of the estuary of the Dee. 
It is tho centre of an immensely valuable mineral 
district, and is tho scat of numerous establishments 
for lead and copper smelting, manufacturing shot, 
zinc, &c. There are also manufactures of pottons, 
flannels, and galloons, paper, and Roman cement; 
coal and lead mines, and limestone quarries, are 
worked. Tills borough unites with those of Flint, 
Mold, &c., in returning a member to parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 7961. 

H. is now ono of the most important and 
flourishing towns of North Wales. It owes its 
origin to the renowned Well of St Winifred, which 
is estimated to deliver twenty-one tons of water per 
minute, and is said to bo the most copious spring in 
Britain. Its waters were at one time believed to be 
efficacious in curing diseases, and were visited by 
great numbers of pilgrims. 

HO'MAGE is the service or bIiow of respect due 
from a knight or vassal to his lord in feudal times. 
Tho word is derived from tho form of expression 
used in doing the service, which was — jeo deveigne 
voslre home— l become your man. Since the aboli- 
tion of tenures, the word has no substantial legal 
meaning in’ the law of England, excejit in a limited 
sense as to copyholds, to denote the kind of acknow- 
ledgment made by a tenant to the lord of the manor. 
The homage jury consisted of the tenants who did 
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liomagc, and tlieir presence was necessary to attest 
some acts. Ilomagium redder,' was the expre-sion, 
now obsolete, signifying a solemn renunciation of 
homage or fealty to the ioid, and a defiance of him. 
The word homage is not used in Scotch law, though 
the feudal system is not obsohtc in Scotland in 
many other respects. 

IIOMALO'PTEl! A (Gr. h-vel-wingul). the name 
given by sonic entomologists to a small order of 
insects, which lias Is • 11 more generally regarded 
as a division of the a.r,l, r />#/»/* ra. The II. have 
also been called Pitnvr. 1 . from the remarkable 
circumstance that tin l.uv.o ate lmti hod within the 
body of the mother, and it main tin re till they have 
passed iato tile pupa state. Some of the II. are wing- 
less. Examples ot tin a order ale found 111 the Forest 
Fly (ij. v ), and in those t ttr.ioidin.uy parasites 
of lints called Xyrt, rihia. .Ml the 11. are jurasitts. 

H O'MB HUG VOll HER llOlIE, a pleasant 
little town m the plot nice of Hesse Nassau, Oor- 
many, is situated at tin' foot of the Tatums Mmin- 
tains, nine miles north-west of l'raiikfurt-on-tlie- 
Maiuc. It lias beautiful , iimious, and is much fre- 
quented on account ol its mineral wata rs and, until 
1 1 cun tty, gambling-saloons The waters are con- 
sidered very illeitne in easts of dlsoish red liver 
and stomach. Tins .«• (iv « m uumln r, and one of 
them, the /./cut*''', i.uitams inoi, , irboine a, id 
tliau any saline s| i h n an Aho.it lOal.Oilil l»,.tth s 
of the ‘waters’ oi II. ,iu aunualh smtawat. 1’op. 
flb/l) bti’-’O. 

IIO Ml., IIlMt Icon K oi,.,, .in < nun, nt 
Scottish lawjer and author, was l...rn in Itillfi at 
Kamos, in lierwn kslm, It, t itx >1 l.y hi- Irn-n.ls 
for the law, he was apponti. ..I in 1 7 1 if to a writer 
to the si-m-t ; but to alt. iw aids dianUal aan 
ailoptiug tin highest branah a. t his prada ssmn, 
and qnahliad liimsali for it luamly by private 
reading and atta nalan, a- at tin- aonrts. ‘iiiitanng 
the bar in 17211, he Was rai-a d to tin- liamli in 
February 17.VJ, assuming the title of l..n,l Kama s, 
ami was inada, aane a.i t la. 1 ..ids ,.i .lu.ti.iai) 

in 1703. III' ah. al 27tli l>e, .mb, i 17 n 2 In 17'JS, li> 

published jirill’ll I . ohh /hi 1,1. a, s , / (I, I ..Hi t ol * 

.SWwoM from 1 7 1 *» t> IT'.’S I he mat. iials ,.t this 
work Were* m 1711 *iiil„a!i, ,1 in his It, hntim // do 
Decisions of the t’.m* of .s. ... n during its whole 
history, wlinh, though in.w kiij„ rs, .1. ,|, was of 
great use to lain, is at tin tun. . and was thought 
worthy of bung a otitiliil. .1 ha l.onl W.-.alhousile. . 
He is but known, lo.w.v.r. 1>\ bis 
Oil the Prior, III.-, of Mol.,’, hi mol y.t'm.ll /.’• ’a./a 0/1 

( 1731), containing a solution ol til. ipn stia.n of 
lmiiinn freedom, w bn la brought on bun tin. misjh 
cion of Intialelitv, and raisad a oiisada table < ontn> 
versy in the courts of the almich ami thonigh 
the press; Ills Jntnuhotom In tin .1 it of Tho/hitn/ 
(laGl); anal a 1 to a a* all, his aeladarateal Pri nrijih .1 
Criticism, tile work on win, -It Ins fame now eluelly 
rosts. In 177."! appt m-d Ins Shirk,- oftl,r Ih-toni 
of Afan, w Ilia’ll mi\ ha’ toiind a utert lining, but ale 
HOW' of very little s.lalltltla* Nalllc. Though thus 
busily oeciipnd with judn nil and lit. rarv 1 ilionrs, 
lie took a Vert a, ti\ «- interest in .igiieiilture and 
commerce, and wiote a us. lnl tru-t on the former, 
entitled The Uentlrman l'o, nor, t" O.'J no Atlunpt to 
improve Agriculture to\ sitlg,, 'in / it to thr Tat of 
Pdtiomil Principles. His l.ist w.nk. Loose Thoughts 
on //duration (17S1), was written m his Sotli year. 
Sec Loral Woodliousclce’a Mcmohs of the Life and 
Writings of Home (2 vols. dto, Edin. 1807). 

HOME, .Tons*, a aScotch clergyman and dramatist, 
was born m 1722. lie studied for the church, and 
tvas appointed to the parish of Athelstaneford, 
where he wrote his tragedy of Douglas, which tvas 


acted in Edinburgh, and received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. The production of this piece gave 
great offence to his clerical brethren, and he "was 
finally compelled to retire from the ministry. Ho 
retired into England, where ho obtained the pro- 
tection of the Earl of Bute, and received a peu-ion. 
His other dramatic works are Agis, Aguilcia, The 
Patcil Discover g, and Alonzo, every line of which 
lias departed from the memory of mankind. Ho 
died in 180S. 

It is difficult now to understand the enthusiasm 
with which Douglas was first greeted. It was 
praised by men of all ranks, and Burns — who should 
have laiown better — talks of II. having 

* Methodised wild Slinkspearc into plan.’ 

This enthusiasm lias departed long ago. Still 
Douglas contains pathos, and amid its florid decla- 
mation there may lie found not a few natural touches, 
and it is on account of these that it still haunts the 
stage in a shadowy kind of way. 

HO'MKLYN (Pain miralctus or snaculata), a 
species of Hay (q. v.), common on the south coast 
of England, and plentiful in the London market, 



but comparatively rare on the cast coast of Scotland. 

In form ami appearance, it more nearly resembles 
tin. tliornbaek than the skate. On some part 3 of 
the British coast, the II. is called Sami llay. It 
is also known ns the Spotted Bay. 

IIOMEB, the greatest name in the history of 
epic poatry, ami who stands as high in that depart- 
ment as Miakspeare does in the drama, lias come | 
down to us m modem times unfortunately as little . 
batter than a name, and presents materials for 
biography as scant)- as those which he offers for 
criticism arc rich. \Ye ate not, however, forced to 
go to such lengths of ilouht ill his case as Aristotle 
dial in the case of Orphan”, denying that such a man 
aaar existed; for though the Germans, since tho 
alays of Iloyne, Wolf, and Niebuhr, have indulged 
themselves in every variety of historical scep- 
ticism, and reduced II., as well as Cadmus and 
limeades, to mere ‘symbols,’ the more sober genius 
of British criticism, with which the moderate views 
of the best later Germans coincide, has pronounced 
an almost unanimous verdict in favour of the 
historical reality of the author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey,' Not that any reliance is to lie placed on 
the details of the olal Greek lives of IL, which arc 
manifestly fictitious ; hut the internal evidence of the 
poems themselves leads to the belief in an author- 
ship such ns agrees substantially with the kernel 
from which these very ancient legendary traditions 
were developed. The central fact in which all 
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these traditions agree is, that the author of these 
poems was an Asiatic Greek ; and though other 
places are named, the greatest amount of legendary 
evidence clearly points to Smyrna as the city which 
had the honour of giving birth to the father of epic 
poetry. The dialect in which the Iliad and Odyssey 
are written — the Ionic — is the very variety of Greek 
which was afterwards used in the same region by 
Herodotus, the father of History, and by Hippo- 
crates, the first and greatest of Greek physicians ; 
and the allusions to natural phenomena, especially 
the frequent mention of the strong north-west wind 
blowing from Thrace, plainly indicate the west coast 
of Asia Minor as the familiar residence of the 
poet. The chronology of the Homeric poems, both 
as respects the great central event which they 
celebrate— the Trojan war— and the ago of the 
poet himself, is much more doubtful; but it is 
quite certain that II. lived considerably beforo the 
ieco r, nition of a regularly received record of dates 
among the Greeks— that is, before the year 77G E.C., 
the commencement of the calculation by Obun- 
piads. The date given by Herodotus for the age of 
IT.— - 100 years before his own time, that is, about 
S50 E. c.— is probable enough ; hut considering the 
entire want of any reliable foundation for chron- 
olo'w in those early times, wo must not seek an 
accuracy in this matter beyond that winch was 
attained by the Greeks themselves, and allow a free 
margin of at least 200 years from the time of 
Solomon (1000 n.c.) downwards, during which the 
singer of the Iliad and Odyssey may have flourished. 
To°throw him further hack than the earliest of 
those dates would be inconsistent at once with the 
historical elements in the midst of which his poems 
move, and with the style of the language which lie 
uses ; for this exhibits a luxurious freedom, a rich 
polish, and an exquisite euphony, which removes it 
far from that roughness and clumsiness which is 
wont to characterise languages in their earliest stage 
of literary development. The Ionic dialect used by 
H. is, in fact, a highly cultivated shoot of^the old 
Hellenic stock, and which was in the poet’s hands 
so perfect for the highest poetical purposes as to 
have remained the model for the epic stylo during 
the whole period of the poetical literature of the 

r jn endeavouring to form a correct estimate of the 
position of H. as a poet, the primary fact from 
which we must start is, that he was not the epic 
poet of a literary age— like Virgil among the 
Romans, Tasso among the Italians, or Milton among 
ourselves— hut ho was decidedly and character- 
istically an aoidos, or -minstrel, a character well 
known to us from our own medieval literature, both 
in other shapes, and specially as it has been pre- 
sented to us by the kindred genius of Sir Walter 
Scott. That there is an essential and ratal generic 
distinction between the popular minstrel of an age 
when books are cither not known or little used, 
and the cultivated poet of an age which rejoices in 
all sorts of libraries, and possesses a special class 
of literary readers, admits of no doubt. The con- 
ditions of the work to be done being different, the 
work itself cannot possibly be the same. It is quite 
certain, however, that the great majority of the 
critics and translators of H. in this country have 
not recognised this distinction. The consequence 
is, that they strike an entirely false note, and blow 
the seraphic trump of Milton when they should be 
content to take a plain shepherd’s pipe in their 
hands. These critics and translators are no doubt 
actuated by the very noble desire of redeeming the 
author of two such noble poems as the Iliad and 
the Odyssey from the vulgar fellowship of wandering 
minstrels and ballad-mongers; hut however high 


the genius of H. unquestionably soared above the 
best of the medieval ballads to which the English 
car is accustomed, it is quite certain both that the 
materials out of which his great poems were com- 
posed were nothing but such popular ballads and 
tales as delighted our forefathers before the inven- 
tion of printing, and that the spirit and tone of the 
Homeric epos is distinguished from that of the 
literary epos or epos of culturo precisely by those 
characteristics which distinguish our old ballads 
from the poetry of Wordsworth and Tennyson. Of 
modem poets, the one who possessed the greatest • 
relationship to the genuine old minstrel poets was 
Sir Walter Scott ; but even in his poetry, many 
peculiarities can he pointed out, which mark the 
literary writer of a later age, a3 distinguished from 
the popular singer of a people’s boyhood and lusty 
youth. In order to understand H., therefore, wo 
must look on liim as tho culmination of the minstrel 
or ballad poetry, in the shape of tho minstrel epos ; 
a grand combination of popular ballad materials 
and ballad tone, elevated to tho highest pitch of 
which it is capable, with the architectural form 
ami structure of the epos. To the recognition of 
this true character of the Homeric poems, the pre- 
sent age has been led mainly by the adventurous 
and suggestive criticism of tho celebrated scholar, 
Frederick Augustus Wolf. This distinguished 
German, originally a professor in Ilalle, afterwards 
in Berlin, published in the year 1795 the prolegomena 
to a new recension of the text of H., in which 
he maintained the extreme sceptical wow already 
alluded to, according to which tho Iliad is no 
proper epic poem in the sense that the lEneid and 
Paradise Lost are so, hut only a skilful compilation 
of popular ballads, originally separate, and of whoso 
separate existence the sharp-eyed critic can now 
easily adduce satisfactory proof. How, this theory, 
commonly called, after its author, the Wolfian 
tiieory, and which has found, and still finds, not 
a few most ingenious supporters in Germany, 
contains an important element of truth, which has 
too often been summarily rejected, along with tho 
error which it promulgates. It is not credible 
that poems pervaded by such a wonderful unity 
of tone and plan ns the Iliad, manifestly also 
inspired by a genius of tho highest order, should 
be resolvable into the mere patchwork of skilful 
compilers ; but it is an important truth to announce 
that the materials of H.’s poetry were not in- 
vented by himself, hut taken up from the living 
traditions of the people to whom lie belonged, and 
that even in the grand unity to which his genius 
has subjected them, tbeir original popular tone 
and spirit is preserved in a fashion which character- 
istically distinguishes them from all epic poetry of 
the literary ages. There can he no doubt that tho 
merits of Wolf in this regard will soon ho as uni- 
versally recognised m every other country as they 
have long been in Germany ; but, in tho mean- 
time, it i 3 to he lamented that of those who have 
written most largely on the subject, neither Colonel 
Mun nor Sir Gladstone lias been able to exhibit to 
English readers the true golden mean in this matter 
between the extravagance of tho ultra-Wollians, and 
tho falsetto of the anli-Wolfian critics and trans- 
lators. Among the Germans, Welcker, Kitsch, and 
K. O. Muller, may ho named as presenting tho 
best models of judicious and well-balanced criticism 
in this slippery domain. 

Tho characteristics of H.’s poetry, as the culmina- 
tion of ballad poetry and the grand model of tho 
minstrel epot, may he expressed in a very few 
words. In tho first place, the materials are essen- 
tially national, and if not strictly historical in every 
detail of decoration, grow, like all ballad poetry, 
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out of the real life of the people, and rest at least 
upon an honest historical substratum. In this view, 
the Tliad is as valuable for the earliest history of 
the Hellenic race, as Herodotus and Thucydides aro 
for the later periods. But it is not for the Greeks 
alone that H. possesses an important historical 
value ; he is for all ages an important record of the 
earliest stages of human society, second only to 
the books of Moses, and perhaps some of the very 
oldest of tho Vedas. The first germs of almost all 
other arts and sciences afterwards cultivated by 
the Greeks and Romans are to be found in Homer. 
In this view, he was to the Greeks themselves 
an encyclopedia of their national culture ; and, as 
embodying the grand features of their polytheistic 
faith, ho is also constantly quoted by their great 
writers with all the deference due to a Bible. 

The poems of H., as a great human inheritance, 
have naturally been incorporated, by translation, 
into all the languages of Europe. In Italian, the 
translations of Cesarotti and Monti — in French, 
that of Montbel — in German, that of Voss, are 
tho most famous. In England, we have tried this 
great problem in the most various styles, and 
have produced specimens of brilliant success in 
certain partial aspects. Tho whole excellences of 
n. havo not yet been exhibited in any one of the 
notable English translations, nor is such a com- 
bination perhaps possible. The grand flow, rapid 
march, and sonorous fulness of the original, are well 
given by Pope ; tho rough dramattc vigour of indi- 
vidual phrases and passages are best rendered by 
Chapman ; while the unaffected truthfulness, and 
easy, unpretending grace, which so prominently 
mark tho great Sinyrnean minstrel, appear most 
clearly in Cowpcr. Of the recent attempts which 
havo been made, and are making, to present H. in 
some new aspect to English readers, it is prema- 
ture to speak. Wo may mention the translations of 
Newman (IS5G), Worsiey (18(11 Dean Alford 
(1SG1), Simcox (1865), Lord Derby (1865), John 
Stuart Blackie ( 18GG), Hcrschel (1866), Merivalc 
(1S69), and W. C. Bryant (1870-71). 

Those who wish to enter more minutely into the 
various questions connected with H. and the 
Homeric poems, may consult the works on Greek 
literature by Colonel Mure and K. 0. Muller ; the 
special work on H. by Mr Gladstone; tlio article 
‘Homer’ in Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Bio- 
graphy; and the article ‘ Homer’ in the Encyclopcedia 
Brilannica. 

HO'MICIDAL MA'NIA. This is the monomanie 
meurtriirc of tho French. There is developed, 
under certain morbid conditions, a blind, irresistible 
tendency to destroy life. It is independent of hatred, 
or any appreciable ineentivo ; and even acts in oppo- 
sition to tho general disposition, the interests, and 
the affections of the perpetrator. Dr Otto of Copen- 
hagen has recorded a series of motiveless murders. 
Gcorget gives the case of M. N., who was silent and 
solitary, but reasonable, and confessed a desire to 
shed blood, and particularly that of his mother and 
sister by poniard. lie deplored the dreadful ten- 
dency, for he loved them both tenderly. Yet tho 
fit returned, and he cried out : ‘Mother, save thyself, 
or I will cut your throat f ’ The victim selected is 
most frequently a child, a wife, a benefactor, or an 
object of love and respect. Hoffbalier, in Germany ; 
Esquirol, Marc, Foville, in France; and Conolly, 
in Britain, have all demonstrated, and in criminal 
courts have testified to tho existence of this form of 
mental disease, and ground of irresponsibility ; but 
no recognition has been obtained of tho irresistible, 
motiveless homicidal tendency as a bar to trial or 
to punishment, Tho impulse, however, is mani- 
fested in a more complicated form. It may originate 
80S 


in delusions; and tho act which first reveals tho 
mental condition may he committed in supposed 
self-defence, or to secure the salvation, or prevent 
tho suffering of the individual destroyed. Such 
manifestation may constitute the characteristic 
symptom of furious madness, where the excited 
maniac sacrifices all around, or all who resist his 
course, under tho instigation of the predominating 
passion, or of melancholia and despondency. There 
occur periods when tho tendency to shed blood 
becomes epidemic or imitative. There is in many 
natures an ill-defined satisfaction on hearing of 
slaughter, wars, and atrocities; and such details, or 
the sight of blood, are said to be suggestive of this 
tendency. Maro states that six cases of infanticide 
followed immediately upon the publication of tho 
trial and history of Henriette Cornier, who cut off 
the head of her child. The puerperal condition, 
various hereditary tendencies, powerful moral im- 
pressions, and atmospherical influences, are conceived 
to induce this tendency. Tho proximate cause is 
generally found to consist in marked organic 
changes in the nervous system, such as are detect- 
able in epilepsy; or in the. more insidious and 
obscure structural alterations wbicb are supposed 
to accompany peryerted and depraved instincts ; 
although homicidal mania may occur independently 
of either of these pathological conditions. 

Esquirol, Dee Maladies Mentalcs, t. ii. p. 115 ; 
Marc, De la Folic, Sec., t. ii. p. 24 ; Yellowlees, 
Homicidal Mania, Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
August 1SG2. 

HO'MICIDE, a term used in English Law to 
denoto the mero killing of a human being without 
implying tho attendant criminal responsibility’. It 
is used with tho word justifiable, to denote that 
the killing was done under lawful authority, as 
hanging a man or lulling a prisoner to prevent 
him escaping, or lulling one to prevent an atrocious 
crime being committed. Excusable homicide means 
killing in self-defence, or in defence of a wife, child, 
parent, or servant, or property, or by mere accident. 
Felonious homicide includes murder of one’s self or 
of another; and manslaughter is lulling without 
malice, but attended with negligence, hot blood, or 
in some unlawful way'. In Scotland, cxcusablo 
homicide is generally called culpable homicide. 

HO’MILDON, Battle of. In tho autumn of 
1402, a Scottish army of about ten thousand men 
invaded England, undertho command of SirMnrdach 
Stewart of Ivincleven, the eldest son of the Regent 
Albany, and of Archibald Earl of Douglas. They 
advanced to the gates of Newcastle without oppo- 
sition, and were returning to Scotland laden with 
spoil, when they wore encountered by’ an English 
force under the Earl of Northumberland, his son 
Hotspur, and the exiled Earl of March or Dunbar. 
Tho Scotch took up their position on Homildon 
Hill, nearWoolcr. On the 14th September, Hotspur 
was advancing to charge them, when ho was stopped 
by tho Earl of March, until the English archers 
should do their work. Their shafts were poured 
with such effect that, in the words of a contem- 
porary chronicler, they bristled in the denso ranks 
of the Scottish army like quills upon a hedgehog. 
At length a gallant knight, Sir John Swinton, cried 
out : ‘Brave fellow-countrymen ! what has this day 
bewitched you that you stand hero to be shot lilio 
deer in a park, instead of proving y’onr courage, as of 
old, by meeting your foemen hand to band? Let 
those who will, rush down with me, in the Lord’s 
name, upon the enemy, and either save our lives, 
or fall with honour.’ At these words, Adam of 
Gordon, who was at mortal feud with Swinton, 
sprang forward, and throwing- himself on his knees, 
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besoughtthe honour of knighthood from the warrior, 
whom he must now look upon as the best lcnight in 
Britain. His request was granted; and the two 
knights, followed by about a hundred retainers, 
rushed upon the English ranks. They were slain to 
a man, but not before they had made such slaughter, 
that the English captains were said to have con- 
fessed, that if all the Scots had fought as well, the 
day would have had a different issue. As it was, 
the English had an easy victory, and the Scots were 
utterly routed. Their leaders were taken prisoners ; 
five of their best knights, with many of their bravest 
esquires, were slain ; and besides the numbers that 
were lolled on the field by the English arrows, about 
five hundred were drowned in attempting to cross 
the Tweed. 

HOMILE'TICS, that particular branch of sacred 
rhetoric which regards tho composition of the 
familiar discourses known under the name of 
homily. The earliest writer on the subject of homi- 
letics is St Augustine, whose book, De Dodrina 
Christiana , is in some sense an adaptation of pro- 
fane rhetoric to sacred uses. Babanus Maurus 
and Isidore of Seville also incidental^' treat the 
subject ; but tbo nearest approach to a syste- 
matic treatment of tho subject in medieval litera- 
ture is to be found in Humbert, De. Enidilionc 
Concionatorum. St Carlo Borromeo’s Instructiones 
Pastorum was a part of his general scheme for 
the improvement of clerical education ; and in the 
ecclesiastical course, as well of Catholics as of 
Protestants, homiletics occupies an important place. 
The hare enumeration of the works of Schott, 
Marlicineke, Theremin, Sailer, Gisbert, Brand, 
Laherenz, may shew the importance which is 
attached in both churches to this branch of sacred 
science. 

HOMILIARIUM, a collection of homilies for tho 
use of pastors. Such collections wore in use from 
a very early period. Mabillon mentions a very 
ancient Gallican homiliarium (He Lit. Oallican.). 
The fifty homilies of Venerable Bede, too, were 
in familiar use among tbo clergy in all parts of 
the West, and we find in the letters of tho early 
medieval time, traces of a busy interchange of 
sermons, original or otherwise, between bishops and 
clergy, even in distant countries. Tho supply, 
however, was imperfect and scanty, and one of the 
many- reformatory measures of Charlemagne was a 
compilation of homilies under the title of homili- 
arium, which was made under his direction by the 
deacon Paul Wnracfried. It was compiled in tho 
end of tho 8th c., and contains homilies for all tho 
Sundays and festivals of, tho year. Many synods 
of that and subsequent periods directed the clergy 
to translate these sermons for their flocks, and tho 
collection continued in use for this purpose down 
to the lGth century. It was printed at Speyer 
in 1482, and again at Cologne in 1557. A collection 
of homilies is also ascribed to Alcmn, but it seems 
more likely to have been hut a modification of tho 
homiliarium of Warnefried. A collection of English 
homilies turned into verse, that they might bo more 
readily remembered by tbo people, appears to liavc 
been composed about tho middle of the 13th cen- 
tury. This collection, affording a .metrical sermon 
for every Sunday and festival-day in the year, exists 
in MS. ; and a portion of it has recently been 
edited by Mr Small, librarian to the university of 
Edinburgh. 

HOMILIES OF THE CHURCH OE 
ENGLAND, a collection of sermons, tho first part 
of which was published in 1547, the first year of 
the reign of Edward VI,, to be read in tho churches, 
partly in order to supply tho defect of sermons, 


hut partly, also, to secure uniformity of doctrine, 
and to guard against tho heterodoxies, old and new, 
which at that time threatened the unconsolidated 
church. Tho second part was published in 1562, 
at the same time with the articles, under Elizabeth. 
The 35th articlo declares that ‘ the Book of Homilies 
doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, and 
necessary for these times.’ The titles are enumerated 
in the article, and are twenty-one in number. The 
homilies are not now read in churches ; hut there 
is no law to prevent their being so read, and they 
are frequently appealed to in controversies as to 
the doctrine of the Anglican Church on the points 
of which they treat. The precise degree of authority 
due to them is matter of doubt. 

HO'MILY (Gr. homilia , converse) primitively 
signifies a discourse held with one or more indi- 
viduals, but in ecclesiastical -use it means a dis- 
course held in the church, and addressed by the 
minister to the congregation. The practice of 
explaining in a popular form the lessons of Scripture 
read in the synagogues, had prevailed among the 
Jews, and appears to have been adopted in the 
Christian churches from the earliest times. The 
discourses employed for this purpose were of tho 
most simple character; hut with the exception of 
one ascribed to Hippolytus (q. v.), wo have no 
sample of this form of composition earlier than tho 
homilies of Origen in the 3d century. Taking 
these as a type, tho early Christian homily may he 
described as a popular exposition of a portion of 
Scripture, accompanied by moral reflections and 
exhortations. It differs from the sermon (Gr. logos, 
Lat. oralio) in eschewing all oratorical display, and 
in following the order of the Bcriptural text or 
narrative, instead of being thrown into tho form 
of a rhetorical discourse or a didactic essay. The 
schools of Alexandria and Antioch appear to have 
been tho great centres of this class of sacred 
literature, and in the early centuries we find 
the names of Hippolytus, Metrodorus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Dionysius, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
as principally distinguished. But it was in the 
following centuries that the homily received its 
full development in tho hands of the Oriental 
Fathers, Athanasius, the two Gregories, of Nyssa 
and of Nazianzum, Basil, the two Cyrils, of Jerusa- 
lem and of Alexandria, and above all, Chrysostom; 
and in the West, of Ambrose, Augustine, Peter 
Chrysologus, Leo, and Gregory the Great. In later 
centuries, Venerable Bede, the popes Sabinian, Leo 
II. and III., Adrian I„ and the Spanish bishops, 
Isidore of Seville, and Ildefonsns, continued to 
uso tho homiletic form; and even in the modern 
church, many preachers have regarded it as tho 
best medium of scriptural instruction ; and two 
different forms of homily are distinguished, the 
higher and the lower. The former follows tho 
order of matter, rather than of any scriptural 
passages assumed to bo expounded ; the latter is 
a purely cxegetical and moral exposition of somo 
lesson from the liturgy, or of some other extract 
from Holy Scripture. 

It is right to add, however, that this strictly 
historical acceptation of the name homily is by no 
means uniformly observed in modem use. Tho 
name homily is very frequently used, almost as 
a synonym for sermon, and signifies nothing more 
than a plain, moral discourse, without ornament or 
rhetorical pretension, but also without any preten- 
sion of being moulded upon the ancient patristical 
model. 

HO'MINE REPLEGIA'NDO, an old writ in 
English law, meaning to bail a man out of prison ; 
now disused. 
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HOMCEO'PATHY, from two Greek words 
signifying ‘similar suffering,’ is a system of medi- 
cine introduced into practice about the close of last 
century, by a German physician of the namo of 
Hahnemann (q. v.). It is founded upon the belief, 
that medicines have the power of curing morbid 
conditions similar to those which they have the 
power to excite ; expressed m Latin by the phrase, 
Similia simihbus cn ronton, and in English by 1 Like 
cures like.* That diseast s are cured t>y substances 
which produce in persons in health symptoms like 
those presented by a patient, has been from the 
earliest times a recognised fact, both by medical 
writers and by poets ulio have expressed the pre- 
vailing belief of the ages in which they lived. 
Among the former, we find the author of a treatise 
generally ascribed to Hippocrates, entitled On the 
Place's in Man. This writer gives numerous 
examples of wli.it may be called honvcojnthUs cures ; 
anil recommends for the cine of mania this remark- 
able prescription : * Give the patient a draught 
made from tlie root of mandrake, in a smaller dn.se 
(hail sufficient to induce mania.' The works of the 
poets abound with illustiatlons of tins belief. Prob- 
ably the oldest expri s-non of it is in some lines 
ascribed by Athemens to Antiphancs, who lived 40-1 
n.c., which have been tints translated — 

‘Take the hail, it i well written. 

Of tlie fhig by which \ ml ’r, hitt* n ; 

IVoik oil one wiik by hi- lirntlu i. 

And one labour with anotln r , 

* , * * 

Cook with look, and strife with strife, 

Jills! m’ with b i si i . .. .uni wifi w tli w if. .* 

Rhakspo.no, m loon' o awl Jidrt, thus expresses 
the same maxim — 

1 Tut, man ' one fire bums out another's burning ; 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish. 

« » » • 

Take thou sonic now infection to the eye, 

And the rank poison of the ol.l will die.’ 

Milton, in the preface to Sam son Aijouhtn, gives 
Ins veisiou thus : ‘ In phvsie, things of melancholic 
kuo and quality arc used against melancholy, sour 
against sour, salt to it mote salt humours, ’ eke. 
Thus, there has always boon a vague tradition tbit 
medicines sometimes cured diseases similar to those 
they caused. But it was leaned for Hahnemann to 
propound the startling dogma, not only that medi- 
cines did occasionally produce such cures, but that 
true, direct, and radical cures could only lie effected 
by recognising tins principle as the guide for the 
selection of the right remedy in any given morbid 
condition of the system He engaged bis friends 
and disciples in the task of procuring accurate data 
on which to proceeel in reducing his rule to prac- 
tice. They took given quantities of the substance 
which xvas the subject of experiment, and each 
kept a record of the effects it pi educed. The 
various records thus obtained were submitted to 
Hahnemann, who compared them together, and with 
his own observations on himself, and out of the 
results thus obtained, compiled what go.s by the 
name of ‘a proxing’ of the medicine. Hahnemann 
lays it down as one of tlie fundamental propositions 
of homoeopathy, that no medicine should lie given 
to the sick winch has not first been proved upon 
those in health. He devoted himself to this task, 
and has left ten volumes of such ‘ provings ; ’ ont of 
this work the various abridgments m popular use in 
this and other countries have been derived. The 
properties once determined, then it becomes pos- 
sible to administer it in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of homoeopathy. To do so, however, it re- 
quires that the medicine should bo given by itself, 
too 


Thus, the second proposition of Hahnemann’s system 
is, ‘ that only one medicine should ever he given at 
once.’ 

To ascertain the effects of medicinal substances 
upon persons in health — from the knowledge thus 
obtained to select a remedy whose action corres- 
ponds with tho symptoms of the patient under 
treatment — to give this remedy by itself alone, are 
three of the fundamental rules for tho practice of 
homoeopathy. Tho fourth is, that the dose of 
a homoeopathic medicine should be so small as not 
to cause any general disturbance of the Bystem, its 
action being limited to that portion of the body 
which is in a morbid condition. Hour small that 
is, can bo ascertained only by experiment. When 
Hahnemann propounded his system, he pointed out 
that the amount of the effect of a medicinal substance 
depends upon two conditions : first, the mechanical 
form in which it is administered; and second, the 
state of the body of tho person who takes it. 

For example, a hard pill of belladonna of fivo 
grains, swallowed by a robust and healthy man, may 
be followed by only trilling symptoms ; but let that 
pill bo dissolved in a pound of water, and an ounce 
of tlie solution be given every hour, then xvc shall 
have well-marked symptoms of tho poisonous action 
of the drug. But if, instead of administering it to 
a person in rude health, it be given to one who 
is suffering from such an inflammation of the tonsils 
as belladonna produces, then we shall find that tho 
inflamed tonsils xvill be most acted upon by their 
specific irritant. Disease implies a preternatural 
sensitiveness. An inflamed eye cannot bear light, 
an inflamed stomach cannot bear food, and every 
diseased organ is powerfully affected by tho par- 
ticular substance which ha.-, in its physiological 
operation, a close affinity with the character of tho 
morbid condition in which it is at the time its 
j specific medicine is administered. 

To arrive at the degree to xvliicli it xvas desirable 
to reduce the dose, a series of experiments xverc 
necessary. It xvas a matter to which all il-priori 
reasoning xvas inapplicable. In an article published 
m 1 Inf eland's Journal in the year 1S01, Hahnemann 
observes : * You ask mo xvhat effect v; f r th of 
a grain of belladonna can have. The xvord can is 
apt to lead to misconceptions. Let us ask Nature 
\t hat effect -nrcWoth of a grain of belladonna has.' 
II o then states the conditions of the experiment — 
vis., that this fraction of a grain should be admin- 
istered to a patient suffering from a peculiar form 
of scarlet fever then prevalent in Germany, and 
presenting a combination of symptoms bearing a 
close resemblance to thoso produced by belladonna. 
Hahnemann maintained that this fraction of a grain 
xvas sufficient for the purposes of homoeopathic cure. 

Hornrcopathic doses are often expressed by frac- 
tions, thus : Suppose the medioino to be a x'ege- 
table substance ; a strong tincture is made of it, 
and this is technically called tlio mother tincture. 
Two scales of dilution are now prepared from this, 
called respectively the decimal and the centesimal, 
which latter xvas that advocated by Hahnemann, 
xvlnlo the former, though of recent introduction, is 
at present very largely employed. To prepare the 
decimal attenuations, 1 drop of mother tincture is 
added to 9 drops of alcohol, and it is labelled 1\ 
The second decimal dilution (2 V ) is formed by 
adding 9 drops of spirit to 1 drop of 1”, and so on 
for the 3”, &c. In preparing the ccntesimals, one drop 
of mother tincture is added to 99 drops of alcohol, 
so as to dilute it 99 times, and this preparation is 
called the first dilution, and marked 1. Again, a 
drop of number 1 — that is, of tlio v-J^th of a drop of 
the mother tincture — is mixed xvith other 99 drops 
of alcohol, and marked 2, or tlio second dilution. 
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This contains of a drop of x~th of a drop of 
the mother tincture, or •j^tli of a drop o£ the 
mother tincture. This simple process of subdivision 
is continued, and each step is recorded in the same 
tray : thus, number 3 means a millionth ; number C, 
a billionth; and number 30 (which is the highest 
recommended by Hahnemann), a decillionth. Insol- 
uble substances, of course, cannot be thus treated ; 
they are triturated with sugar of milk. One grain, 
say, of sulphur is triturated with 99 grains of sugar 
of milk, forming the first trituration, and marked 
number 1, and so on ; but after advancing to the 
lit th or sixth, then it is presumed that all substances 
become soluble iu this very minute proportion in 
alcohol, and alcoholic dilutions are made of them in 
the same way as of the vegetable tiucturcs. After 
making these alcoholic preparations, the homcno- 
pathicchemisfc saturates with them minute pellicles 
of sugaifof milk, known technically by the name of 
globules or pilules * 

A system so revolutionaiy naturally encountered 
most determined opposition. In. German}’, there 
were legal obstacles to its practice. . In Austria, 
physicians were not allowed to dispense .their 
own medicines, even gratuitously ; all medicines 
■administered to the sick were prepared by the 
apothecaries, and the fate of liomcsopathy could not 
be trusted to their hands, as their interests were 
deeply involved- Thus it happened that, from the 
vear 1318 to the year 1S3G, homoeopathy was only 
tolerated in Austria under exceptional circum- 
stances. In 183G, cholera broke out for the second 
time in Vienna, and Dr Fleisckmanu, the physician 
to an institution in which homoeopathy has been 
followed, was required by government to prepare the 
hospital for the reception of cholera patients. He 
undertook the charge, on the condition that lie 
was to be allowed to employ homoeopathy iu their 
treatment. This was granted, homoeopathy having 
been very successful in Vienna and different towns 
in Germany in cholera in 1830 — 1831. He treated 
732 cases ; of these, 48S recovered, and 244 died. 
The Jiospital was under daily inspection by the 
government, and the result of the treatment 
was made known to Count Kolourat, the home- 
minister. Shortly after, the emperor issued an 
ordinance granting to every duly qualified physician 
the right of practising homoeopathy. The cholera 
mortality under homoeopathic treatment was in this 
instance one in three, while tho average mortality 
of tho same epidemic at the same place was two sn 
three. — Wilde's Austria . 

When cholera was approaching Western Europe, 
Hahnemann was studying his ‘provings,’ to ascer- 
tain what substance resembled most nearly in its 
effects the symptoms of the disease. The medicine 
he found to be camphor ; and before he had ever 
seen a case of cholera, guided by the details given 
by practitioners, he announced in the year 1S31 : 

‘ Every one, the instant any of his friends is taken 
ill of cholera, must immediately give him camphor. 
This bold prediction, that camphor was the anti- 
dote for the first stage of cholera, was soon .tested in 
Hungary and Moravia, and camphor has since been 
accepted universally by homceopathists as the most 
efficient remedy against an invasion of cholera. 

The reported success of the homoeopathic treat- 
ment of cholera at Vienna had a powerful influ- 
ence in directing public attention, to the hospital 
where the new system was practised. Physicians 

It must, however, be home in mind that small 
doses aro not necessarily homoeopathy, which consists 
in the administration of drugs according to the law of 
similars, tho dose being a matter in which experience 
has guided to dilutions in many, though not in all 


from all parts of Europe and from America went 
thither to watch the treatment. In a Report 
published by Dr Fleischmann some years ago, it 
is stated that at that time he had treated 17,313 
cases, chiefly of acute diseases. Among these were 

0 { erysipelas, 514 cases, of which 510 recovered ; 

of rheumatic fever, 1417, of which 1416 recovered; 
of intermittent fever, 10GG, of which 1058 recovered; 
of inflammation of the lungs, 1052, of which 1004 

recovered. . 

From Germany as a centre, where it is now 
extensively practised and taught, hommopathy 
spread over Europe and America. In America 
there arc upwards of two thousand avowed prac- 
titioners of the system. In France, Italy, Spain, 
and other countries, it has numerous adherents, 
many of whom occupy influential positions of trust 
and authority. It teas introduced into England in 
the year 1827 by Dr Quin, physician to the king o£ 
tho Belgians ; and there are now above 300 regis- 
tered practitioners in Britain who have adopted it. . 
In London, there is a hospital capable of contain- 
ing upwards of 100 patients, where lectures are 
occasionally delivered by appointed teachers. 

The number of physicians who avowedly practise 
homoeopathy has not greatly increased of late; 
bnt its adherents claim that the actual practice of it 
has been greatly augmented. In proof oi this they | 
point to the more recent text-books in medicine, 
published by the teachers of the dominant school ; 
and to the recognition of the value of small doses of 
aconite in inflammatory fevers, arsenic in gastritis, 
ipecacuanha (in one-drop doses) in vomiting, &c. 

The objections entertained by physicians to the 
so-called * homoeopathic ’ practice of medicine aro 
based, not upon any unwillingness to employ 
medicines whose action resembles more or less the 
features of the disease for which they are pre- 
scribed, hut solely on the impossibility, according 
to the common anew, of adopting this as a specific 
rule of practice, and especially as an exclusive and 
all-embracing law of therapeutics. The action of 
emetics in some kinds of indigestion, and of rhubarb 
in some kinds of diarrhcea, are familiar examples 
in daily use, shewing that ordinary practice is not 
regulated by any blind prejudice against what is 
called the homoeopathic law of ‘ similia similtbns 
cvranlur hut in these cases the physician does 
not in the least commit himself either in favour 
of or against the law, bnt rather sets it aside as 
a mere metaphysical abstraction, having nothing 
to do with the real principle of the cure, which is 
to he found in common sense and experience, 
applied to the facts of individual cases and groups 
of cases. The true physician is not a sectary ; he 
disowns all artificial formulas of cure, exactly as he 
disowns homncopatliy ; and lie especially disowns 
the Dickname of allopatliisi , invented for him by 
Hahnemann. His belief in remedies is not founded 
on extreme generalisations, and he refuses to be 
limited m his practice liy any other technical rules 
than those derived from a fair view of facts inves- 
ting, d on the ordinary principles of positive 
science. It is very certain that Hahnemann s 
alleged ‘prorings’ have been rejected as in great 
part visionary by the great majority of those who 
have attempted to ascertain personally the ettect 
of the same remedies ; and it is equally certain 
that Hahnemann himself admits the general 
angravation of diseases by homceopathie doses 
when administered in sensible quantities, and 
that the system of infinitesimal doses was with 
him simply' a last refuge from the contradictory 
character of the results obtained under the earlier 
trials of remedies devised according to his assumed 
principle. The argument of physicians in general 
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has been, that tho principle was false, and that the 
infinitesimal doses are its reductio ad alsurditm. 
They admit freely that homtropathy has in some 
instances done good, by illustrating the spontaneous 
cure of disease, and correcting n blind faith in 
heroic remedies ; but although individual converts 
of somo local credit have hero and there been made, 
thero is not the slightest appearance of a move- 
ment in the profession towards adopting homoeo- 
pathy as a system, aud its much-vaunted statistics 
are generally regarded as extremely fallacious. 

HOMOGANGLIA'TA (Gr. homos, the samo, and 
ganglion, a ganglion), tho Same given by Owen to 
tho Arliculata of Cinder, in accordance with a belief 
in 'tho great importance of tho nervous system as 
a basis of zoological classification. Each segment 
in tho lowest H. contains a pair of ganglia with 
nerves proceeding from them; all, however, com- 
municating by nervous filaments, and constituting 
a continuous chain. In tho higher forms, thero 
is a greater concentration, and a more evident 
allotment of tho ganglia of particular segments to 
particular functions. 

HOMOLOGATION, a Scotch law-term, denot- 
in' 1 an act or conduct which confirms or approves 
ot something which otherwise might be invalid. 
Thus, an informal deed, though useless in itself, yot, 
if acted on by one or both parties, will bo set up 
and made valid, as against the party homologating. 
To constitute homologation, a clear knowledge of 
what the party is doing is necessary. Tho term is 
not used in English law, but similar effects are pro- 
duced, and bear other names, such ns confirmation, 
estoppel, part performance. 

HOMO'LOGOUS quantities or magnitudes in 
Geometry are such as correspond, or are liko to ono 
, another. For example, 

in similar triangles, tho 
\ homologous sides nro 

\ those which aro opposito 

\ \ to corresponding angles. 

r^— £ A In tho triangles ABC, 

A AB'G', which aro similar, 

BC is homologous to BU, AB to AI3 , and AO to 
AC. See Homology. 

HOMO'LOGY, in Anatomy, is the term now 
used to indicate structural correspondence, whilo 
tho term analog y is employed to indicate functional 
resemblance. Thus, by homologuc, is implied ‘ the 
samo organ in different animals, under every variety 
of form and function;’ whilo by analogue wo under- 
stand 1 a part or organ in ono nnimal which lias 
tho samo functions as another part or organ in a 
different animal.’ For example, tho wings of 
an insect are tho analogues of thoso of a bat or 
bird, but riot the homologucs; whilst tho latter are 
homologues with tho arms of man, tho fore-legs 
of quadrupeds, and the pectoral fins of fishes. For 
further illustration, see Owen On the Archetype and 
Homologues of the Skeleton. 

HOBIOOU'SIAN (Gr. homos, tho samo, and ousia, 
substanco), and HOMOIOUSIAN (Gr. homoios, 
like, and ousia, substance), two terms that long 
distracted tho primitive church. Tho first' was 
the shibboleth of orthodoxy in the Asian con- 
troversy, tlio decree of tho council of Nice, which 
declared tho Son to bo homoousian, of tho samo 
substance with the Father. Tho rigid Arrians, who 
resisted tho decree of Nice, of course rejected 
tho term. The semi-Arians, who held tho subor- 
dination of tho Son to tho Father, wero divided 
as to its use. Somo of them rejected the word 
altogether, as directly conveying a falBo idea ; 
others, while they did not absolutely reject tho 
idea, regarded the word as objectionable, but 
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rather, as susceptible of misinterpretation, than as 
absolutely false. Both parties argued against its - 
use from a decree of the council hcld at Antioch in 
the year 269, against Paul, of Samosata, in which 
tho name homoousian, as applied to the Son, was 
expressly condemned. They contended, therefore, 
that tho Fathers of Nice had erred in applying it, 
and they proposed to substitute for it the term 
Homoiousian (of a like, i. e., a similar but not iden- 
tical substance’with tho Father). Without entering 
into the doctrinal controversy, it null suffice to 
say, that the term, as used by the council of 
Antioch, boro a very different signification from 
that which tho Fathers of Nice attached to it. 
In tho controversy with Paul of Samosata, who, 
with the Sabellians, held that tho Father and 
tho Son have but ono and the same person, the 
word ousia was employed to signify personality. 
Hence, when the council condemned the doctrino of 
Paul, that tho Son is homoousian with the Father, 
it merely declared that the Father and the Son are 
not ono and the same person. On the contrary, the 
council of Nice, in defining that the Father and 
Son are homoousian, understand ousia in the very 
different signification of substance or nature. See 
the historical treatises of. Athanasius, Newman’s 
translation. 

HOMO’PTERA (Gr. homos, tho same, uniform, 
pleron, a wing), according to somo entomologists, 
an order of insects ; according to others, one of 
the two great divisions of tho order Heiniptera 
(q. v.), differing from tho Heleroplera iri hairing tho 
first pair of wings of uniform substanco through- 
out (whether perfectly membranous, or somewhat 
leathery, and so passing into elytra), and the rostrum 
or sucker originating from tho inferior part of tho 
head near the thorax, or even between the first pair 
of legs. The H. feed on the juices of plants, and 
some of them are very troublesome to farmers and 
gardeners. The females of many have an ovipositor, 
by means of which they pierce plants, in order 
to mako a place for the reception of their eggs. 
Tho larvro aro active, and resemble tho perfect 
inBect, but are wingless. Tho pupto aro also active, 
and have rudimentary wings. Among the H. are 
Cicadas, tho largest of the order, Lantern-flies, 
Froth-hoppers, Aphides, and the Coccus tribe. 

HONA'N, one of the central provinces of China, 
hairing an area of 66,900 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 29,069,771. Its capital, Kaifung-fu, is 
situated ou the Yellow River, from which it lias often 
suffered, the river-bed being here elevated above tho 
adjacent country. It has been overflowed nineteen 
times. In the reign of Fulii (2852 n. c.), it was the 
capital of China. It has suffered various vicissitudes. 
In tho 12th c. of our era, it was six leagues in 
circumference. At present, the city is uninteresting 
to Europeans, savo as the residence of tho Jews ox 
China, now dwindled to a few families. 

HONAWA'R, a seaport on the Malabar or west 
coast of the peninsula of Hindustan, belongs to tho 
presidency of Madras, which here extends from short) 
to shore. It is in 1st. 11° 17’ N., and long. 74° 3 O’' 
E., being 340 miles to tho south-east of Bombay. It 
stands on tho north side of an inlet of the Arabian 
Sea, which receives the Gerseppa or Shcravatti from 
tho Western Ghauts. Though both tho harbour 
and tho anchorage outsido have a good bottom 
and a sufficient depth, yet, in tho season of the 
south-west monsoon, the surf is a serious impediment 
to navigation. Pop. 12,000. 

HONDU'RAS, a republican state of Central 
America, extending east and west from the Carib- 
bean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and separating 
Nicaragua on the south-east from Guatemala on the 
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' n"rtli-west. It stretches in N. lat. between 13’ 10’ I HO’XESDAt/E, a flourishing borough in the 
j .and 1G°, and in W. long, between S3’ and SO’ 4.V, ,N.E. part of Pennsylvania, United States, America, 
containing about 47,058 square miles, including ‘121 m. N.E. from Harrisburg. It is situated at 
! a portion of the Mosquito Territory, and 351,700 .tile confluence of the Laclca waxen and Dyberry 
| inhabitants, most of them, wholly or paitly, of Creek-, and connected by canal and railway with 
| aboriginal blood. The country is generally juoitn- New \ ork. It is the centre of a coal-district. _ It 
I tainous, being traversed by the Cordilleras (q. v.), contains a foundry, tanneries, glass-works, mills, 
which connect the Andes on the south with the two newspapers, &c. l’op. (1870) 2G54. 


•Sierra Madro on the north. The prim-ip d riven- 
arc the Chamelicon, Ulna, Agurm, and Choluteca. 
An excellent agricultural country, H. abounds also 
in mineral wealth. The minerals are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, cinnabar, zinc, antimony, tin, platinum, 
opal, amethysts, nsbestos, chalk, limestone, marble, 
and coal. 1'ho soil produces valuable timber, fruit- 
trees, cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, maize, 
wheat, potatoes, yams, plantains, bananas, and 
beans. The foreign trade is carried on chiefly with 
Great Britain, the United States, and Spain. The 
annual value of exports, consisting of timber, tobacco, 
hides, rlye-stuffs, &c., may he estimated at 1,230,000 
dollais, or £210,000. The imports, amounting to 
750,000 dollars, or £149,000, consist to the extent 
of more tlmn one-half of cotton manufactures — the 
articles next in order being woollens, i silks, and 
wines and spirits. This republic is for administra- 
tive purposes divided into the seven departments — 
Comayagua, Tejucigalpa, Choluteca, Santa Barbara, 
Gracias, Goro, and Olancho. The revenue amounts 
to about £97,000. The expenditure has, for several 
years, exceeded the revenue, while loans have been 
raised to construct an inter-oceanie railway from Port 
Cortez, on the Atlantic, to the Bay of Fonseca, on the 
Pacific Ocean. Of the entire length of 232 miles only 
53 miles on the Atlantic side were finished in 1875. 

HONDURAS, Bay or, an inlet 'of the Caribbean 
Sea, between Yucatan and Guatemala on the W., and 
Honduras on the S. From the adjacent countries of 
British Honduras and Yucatan it receives numerous 
streams, the chief of which is the Balize, and con- 
tains several islands. The shore is marked by reefs. 

HONDURAS, Br.rasn. See Balize. 

HONE, William, an English author, was born 
at Bath, in 1779. Ho published a number of clever 
political satires, Ancient Mysteries Described, an 
edition of •Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, &c. ; but is 
best known by his Every-Day Poole (182G-7), his 
Table Pooh (1S27-S), and his Year Pooh (1S29), 
three publications which contain much curious and 
useful information, and which have been more than 
once imitated. ’Ho died at Tottenham in 1842. 

HONES, or WHET-STONES, a particular class 
of stones used for the purppse of sharpening edge- 
tools, such as knives, scythes, &c. They are usually 
cut into pieces about a foot in length, and from an 
inch to two inches thick, and either left square or 
rounded, according to their intended uses. The finest 
kind of hones are those called oil-stones ; these are 
hard, compact, and so very silioious, that they readily 
wear down the hardest steel ; they are varieties 
of slate, derived from the argillaceous schists of 
tlio Palreozoic period- The best are those brought 
from Turkey; Bohemia is also celebrated for its 
hones ; and excellent ones are found in Persia, in the 
Harz Mountains, in Styria, in America, Spain, Peru, 
and in Siberia. In Great Britain, several localities 
yield hone-stones of excellent quality, and none 
better than the celebrated Water-of-Ayr stone, which 
is much used for polishing copper-plates, as well as 
for hones. The Welsh oil-stone or Idwall stone, 
and the cutler’s green-stone, are obtained from 
Snowdon in Wales-; and in the neighbourhood of 
Tavistock, the Devonshire oil-stones are procured. 
The hones used for sharpening scythes, &c., are 
usually made of coarse-grained sandstone. 


HONESTY (Lvnaria), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Crucifertc, of which two species, 
natives of the south of Europe, L. annua or biennis, 
and L. rcdlriva, have long been cultivated in British 
flower-gardens, partly on account of the beauty of 
their flowers, and partly of the curious appearanco 
of their large flat seed-pouches ( silicates ). The 
origin of the English name is doubtful. Some of the 
older English poets mention the plant as Inniaric. 
It was regarded, in the days of superstition, as 
possessing extraordinary virtues. 

HONEY is secreted by the nectariferous. glands 
of flowers, from whence it is collected by the 
working or neuter bees, which extract it by means of 
the proboscis, and pass it into the dilatation of the 
oesophagus, known as the crop or honey-hag. "When 
the animal has arrived at the hive, it disgorges 
the honey, probably altered by admixture with the 
secretion of the crop, into the cells of the comb. It 
is used by the bees as food, but it is its general 
properties and uses to man that here require notice. 

The composition of honey varies somewhat 
according to the food of the bees, their age, tho 
season, Sc. Hybla, a mountain in Sicily, and 
Hymettus, a mountain in Attica, were in ancient 
times celebrated for their honey ; doubtless in 
consequence of the wild thyme and other fragrant 
herbs growing on them. The honey of Narbonne 
and Chamouni is now held in high estimation for 
similar reasons ; and in this country, honey obtained 
by bees having access to heather has, as is well 
known, a peculiarly agreeable taste. The substances 
which have been recognised in honey are sugar 
of two kinds — one crystallisable and analogous to 
Glucose (q. V.), and the other ■unciystallisable, 
mannite (according to Guibourt) ; gummy, waxy, 
colouring and odorous matters ; and pollen. The 
proportion of crystallisable sugar increases . with 
the age of the honey, so as to give it in time a 
granular character. The best and newest honey 
is a clear fluid contained in a white comb, while 
older honey is of a yellowish, and even reddish tint. 

From the remotest times, honey has been employed 
as an article of food ; and to the ancients, who were 
unacquainted with sugar, it was of more importance 
than it now is. ‘A land flowing with milk and 
honey’ offered the highest conceivable advantages 
to the eastern mind. Taken in moderate quantity, 
honey is nutritive and laxative, hut dyspeptic per- 
sons often find that it aggravates their symptoms. 
Its therapeutic action is probably not very great, but 
it is employed with advantage to flavour and givo 
a demulcent character to various drinks or mixtures 
prescribed for allaying cough ; and in the form of 
oxymel, which is usually prepared by mixing honey, 
noetic acid, and water, it is frequently added to 
gargles, or mixed with barley-water, so as to form an 
agreeable cooling drink in febrile and inflammatory 
elections, or given as an expectorant in coughs and 
colds. 

It should be mentioned that honey occasionally 
possesses very deleterious properties. Xenophon, in 
his history of tho Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
( Anabasis , book iv.), describes the honey of Trehizond 
as baring produced the effect of temporary madness, 
or rather drunkenness on the whole army who ate 
of it. Mr Abbot, writing from Trehizond in 1S33 
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to the secretary of tlie Zoological Society, observe 5 ? 
that he has himself witnessed! hat the efUots of this 
honey arc still precisely the same ns tho°e which 
Xenophon describes, and he adopt 0 the views pro- 
pounded by Tournefort in 17MJ, that the poisonous 
properties arc consequent cm the hen extracting, 
the honey from the Azaha Pontim . Many other 
instances of poisonous honey an* on r« coal. 

Honey, although not of mi much importance com* 
more ia My as it was b* *«»r» sugar bc*«*ame so large 
an importation, is m*vi*rth« h brought to this 
country from abmtl m i on- id* rnbl«> quantities 
which, in addition to Uu home prod u< i , mentioned 
in the article Hi r, dniH that it is btili largely in 
demand. Nearly lift \ t<*ns an anmrillv imported 
from various juits or tin wotM* North America, 
the West Imlns, INotugil, Pi tin «*, and (Ineeo, are 
the countries from whi»h He r«c«i\c most. The 
Freiii.li is \»ry line, and is elm fK consumed for 
domestic and medum tl purpnm s , the tin t k is the 
finest, anu is onlj u-id as a tabh d«luaey; most of 
the otlit r Linds are iiiNiior, and ixupting .some 
portion which is Um.i1 b_\ the t«»hni o in.umfa< tillers, 
to give a spurious s\\u tn« to tob.u t it is dilhiult 
to account for tin* i"ir*>mnpti<»ti • .1 •.» l.u ,i iiuantity. 
Honey is often % « r\ mm h idolt* rat d. One of the 
most common mat* ltd* U». d t--r that purp«*-e is 
Hour ; Minph s «»i In i n h «ti* v h iv « ,iNo )»• « u tound 
largely adult* i it i d m fo _>ittiti* . tin I itti r e mn"t ' 
ro easily )»• ')•?«•**•!. as th«i< is dvvnvs pn • nt 
i! ituiallv a pm ti *’i ,<i in h«*u. 1 In ipiahtv 

ofiuntln !>< l d j.i u l^ up m its « m ml r» ‘un iin nt 
or * l.u i!\ mg It h» ?»» \ 1-. *-!» _h tl v ii> a* <1, tin « lm i 
impuritn •» ri- t» t 1 . -un»«*, and < ui • i>jly hi 

It moved by '•Lunin I> this is I. Utllv dour, ' V i pt 
in the « im • •! \it m h lii it t< „t m-rally 

httlin nmtly pun t i m -t pii| 

noNT.v nrzzvnn. orN i:n 

f*f /VoiiiiIi, alln l t • 1 •* s and buzzards, but 

(Lllutng fioin tin i* .*i 1 I in all oth* i 7 idco/mAr, 

I 


deposit tlicir eggs ; and the larva: feed on the honey- 
comb, through which they make tunnels lined with 
sill:, and in the midst of which they finally spin 
tiicir cocoons and undergo their transformations. 
The cocoons are often united in little heaps. Them 
moths, when numerous, are very injurious, and tome- 
tunes unite destructive to the bees, from the stintrs 
of which they seem to enjoy a perfect immunity. 



Honeycomb Moth: 

n, ddlcrla mrUnnrllv; /*. hru; r, pupt; d, hrva worUn£ iL* 
\i.iy through honejcmib; c, OalluJa. aiveam. 

C. r or rrn <nnr, perhaps tlic most de-tnic- 

ttve species, is about an inch in extent of v.ings; 
<j. alr'aria not much more than half an inch. Both 
have a satiny appearance, and are amongst the 
h or.at enemies the bee-keeper 1ms to encounter. 

HONEYCOMBS, in gun**, are Haws resembling 
the cells mad<* by bee*, wmked in the metal by the 
.u.tn»n of exploded gunpowder. They spread rapidly, 
and, with continuous firing, Hum cit into the metal 
t** Mich an extent as to render the further use of 




Horn) II i;:v l (/hrnif rpiiv/rtct). 


in having t’n* >r j * hituiin the eye and 

the bill, cIom 1\ *‘iv*r*d with 1» it In rs, wha h over- 
lap one allot In i like Malts. Tin* tuod ot honey 
buzzards uuiM*>ti. imt ft li.»m v, but chiefly of bees, 
wasps, and tin a \omig, in <}«i* -a ot hIulIi these 
bmh dig Up the gimuid, to get at the nests of 
the insects. 1 hey feed also p.utly on other insects, 
and less frequently on lizards, small bmh, &c. One 
Hpeeics ( 7 J . ajntortt*) is found in Britain, but is 
rare ; it is rather larger than a common buzzard. 

HONEYCOMB MOTH, or WAX MOTH (Gal- 
leria), a genus of small moths of the same tribe with 
clothes’ moths, of which some of the species are 
remarkable for infesting bcc-luvcs. There they 
tot J 


the gun dangerous. 

HONEY* DEW, a vheid saccharine exudation 
‘ which h oftmi found in warm dry weather on the 
leans and 1 1* ms of plants, occurring both on trees 
1 and In rhaeums plants. It is usually, but not always 
I associated with the presence of Aphid**, Coen , and 
! other him ets wlneli bed on the juices of plants, and 
| it-» llow is ascribed to tlieir punctures ; but the 
inpture of the tissues from any other cause, such as 
| tin state of the weather, seems also to produce it, 
and warm dry weather seems to be necessary fi-r 
the pmductiou in the sap of that superabundance of 
sugar which is thus thrown off. Aphides themselvu 
exude by certain peculiar organs (see Arms) drops 
of a lluid which is called honey-dew, which prob- 
ably differs considerably from t ho direct exudation 
of the plants on which they feed, but mingles with 
it where they abound, iloncy-dow is often so 
abundant as to fall in drops from one leaf to another 
on to the ground, sometimes falling from trees even 
as a copious shower. Different kinds of manna aro 
the dried honey-dew or saccharine exudation of 
certain plants. See Manna. But very gene rally, 
this exudation, as it dries, coats the surface of leaves 
and branches with a clammy film, to which every- 
thing brought by the atmosphere adheres, and on 
which moulds and other small fungi soon grow, 
and thus the pores of the plant are clogged and 
its health is impaired. Gardeners are therefore 
careful to wash off honcy-dcw with the syringe. 
Orange and lemon plantations sometimes suflcr 
great injury from the abundance of honcy-dcw ; 
and it lias proved a cause of very great loss in the 
coffee-plantations of Ceylon. 
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New Holland Honey Eater (Mclipliar/a Nora 
Hollandia). 


HONEY-EATER— HONEYSUCKLE. 

HONEY-EATER, or HONEY-SUCKER, a Locust, and in Britain as tie Theee-thorned 
name sometimes given to some of the Sun-birds Acacia— a lofty and beautiful tree of tbe natural 
(q V 1 but also tbe common name of a large family order Leguminoscc, sub-order Gasalpiniew, a native 
of birds nearly allied to these and to humming- of tbe valleys of tbe Alleghanies, and of tbe basin 
birds and peculiar to Australia and the islands of of tbe Mississippi. It is not found wild on tbe 
’ 1 ■ Atlantic coast of North America, although often 

■ — > planted for ornament in the vicinity of habitations. 

/ i -yrro-vj; The flowers— which are small, greenish, and in 

' / fy U ^xf\ spikes— have, when perfect, six stamens and one 

\ ! I'ZZ&IjRQ /few ! pistil, but are very generally unisexual. The leaves 

V are twice pinnate, without ter min al leaflets, the 

' Z i numerous small leaflets givmg a peculiar graceful- 

'T/Ub TCy- • , . ' ~yy." j ness to the foliage, which is ot a light shining green. 

'.Ayf'vi Y‘ \ ! [, -y ; • J Tlie tree is furnished with numerous sharp triple 

' v y.Z//' ■ ' "*7 t I spines. The pods are long, flat, pendulous, often 

>/.■ . ' twisted; the seeds large, brown, and enveloped in 

! O'/JtaPof-- a pulp, which, when the pod is ripe, is very sweet. 

- ‘ Sugar has been made from it, and when fermented, 

' \^s\ it yields an intoxicating beverage, in use among the 

/v/CtC i * American Indians. The honey locust attains a 

yy w height of 70 or 80 feet. Trees of large size are 
W////R to be seen in some parts of Britain. Tbe wood 

\\ \\\ resembles that of tlie American Locust Tree (q. v.), 

//'///>* s - ** ' •- \v\ \\ or False Acacia {Rohinia pscudacacia), but is more 

^ coarse-grained. 

'{ V ^ HONEY-STONE, or MELLITE, a mineral of 

y remarkable characters and composition, found in 

Xcw Holland Honey Eater (il IcVpharja Nova connection witb coal and sulphur in several places 

Hollandia). in Germauy. It occurs in square octahedrons, looks 

like a honey-yellow resin, and may be cut with a 
that part of the world. This family, Meliphagidce — knife. It is a mellate of alumina, consisting of 
of the order Inscssores , and tribe Teimirostres — has mellic acid, alumina, and water. 

t& -as zeros & ite^ss rt 

'^d y D< ^ floured "whori“ 

and beep up a continual chattering. One of *he { fl, j s 0 f tcn pl aD tcd in shrubberies, and 

most splendid species, .feUpkaya or P‘^ns para- ’ jnst waUs . l lt is sai(l to be the ‘twisted 

called the Rifleman or Rifle Bird b> e 7 { M jit on . Tlie phenomena observed in 

Australian colonists. Another species, Myzanlha nf . 

of New Zealand a bird larger than a blackbird^ and te”noS tirinfng L" differ^ 

of a deep metalhc green colour, hecomn g bronze ^ ^ to thc ri g]l t , and another to the left— 

and black m certain lights, with snow-white riifts to thig is the Peufoliate H. ( L . capri - 

of downy curling feathers i on the sides of thc neck. , • w i 1Ar i Q fl mvor , romark- 

Unlike most of the McUpliapklv, it is a bird of fine e ujpor tortS. 

song It has also great powers as a mocking-hn-d, ^lc^r ^ on 1 c P )eaf , through the middle of 
readily learns to speak many words, and ho s t)) l stem pahSe3- T his pccuharity is confined 

very familiar in domestication. to t ) 10 flower-hearing shoots, and dors not occur on 

HONEY-GUIDE, INDICATOR, or MOROC t hc young runners ; it is also most perfect nearest 
( Indicator ), a genus of birds ranked in thc Cuckoo l the flower. This species is a native of the south 
family, hut differing from the true cuckoos in 0 f E lir0 p 0> but now naturalised in many parts of 
characters which shew an approach to woodpeckers, Britain, and much planted, as although less power- 
aud also, in some respects, to creepers. They are f u jjy fragrant than the Common H., it flowers 

all natives of Africa, and are found in almost all car lier. ?Iherc arc numerous other species, natives 

parts of it. They have acquired, tlieir name from 0 f Europe, Siberia, and North America. — The Fly 
guiding men to honey ; a curious instinct prompting jj. Xylosteum ) is an erect shrub, a native of 
them to flutter near the traveller with frequent Europe and Asia, scarcely indigenous in Britain, hut 
repetitions of a cry which resembles the syllable C0m in 0n ; n shrubberies. Its branches are not unfre- 
c/ieny and it is said, that if followed, they almost q Uon {,]y ltsc d j n some parts of Europe for tubes of 
always lead to a place where a hoes’ nest may be t 0 bacco-pipes ; and it is said to make good hedges 
found. in dry soils. Other erect species are not mifre- 

' HONEY LOCUST TREE ( Gleditschia iriacan - quently plahced in shrubberies.—' The Trumpet H. 
(Aos)— also known as the Sweet Locust and-BLACic (L. sempervirens), called in America the Oojul h., 



HONEYSUCKLE — HONOLULU. 


is a native of the southern stalra of North America, 
often planted in Britain on account of it j beautiful 
flowers, red on tho outside, and scarlet within, which, 
however, have no fragrance. It is a twining ever- 
green shrub. — The berries of the honeysuckles aro 
nauseous. — Tho namo II. is also given to shrubs 
very different from this genus, hut of which tho 
flowers abound in hones', as to species of Eankxia iu 
Australia. Azalea r:scusa is called Swamp II. iu 
North America. 

HONEYSUCKLE, Kunscii. See Fncxcii 

lIoXEYSUCKI.r. 

HONEYSUCKLE ORNAMENT, a form char- 
acteristic of eastern art. It is used in Assyrian, 
Persian, and Hindu an hiteeture, and wherever used 
indicates an eastern origin. The Creeks borrowed it 
from tho I’irMniis, and, by refining and improving 
it, made it one of the most beautiful ornaments of 
their architi oture. It is chiefly us, d tn the Ionic 
Stylo (<;. v,). See also CnnriAN A nrniTn n'nr. 

IIOXi’LEUR, a small town and seaport of 
Trance, ill thu deparlun nt of Cals .ados, is situated 
on tlie southern shore of the estuary of the Seine, 
opposite to, anti sev, n miles distant from the port of 
Havre. Its situation, ha. kid by u. mded blights, 
is exceedingly phasing , hut it is badly built, dirty, 
and uninteresting 1 lie tominerie id II, once of 
! ■ omo unportan, ., ii is hi i n absorbed m gr, itmi.astire 

by Havre, mativ \<ss,|s. h..u,-\.r. <ngi.nl in the 
flsliei it s, are still o\wn d le r- , u.d tie ri is ,a ion* 
s'derable trt.le in t e\j,,>it oi , ggs and lnut to 
England, and in timbir I he pnieipd inumf.u- 
tures are hosier), i h, ini, al pro.be ts, li.udu tie, and 
le fined sugar. I lei. me al-o r >p>- w vll.s and tliip- 
btulduig j.anls. II., !, trl. ,ur is luritishid uithtuo, 
1. glil houses. Pop. (laT-j 'll'.’'). 

IloNc KOXll .'Eragrint St reams’ i, a l!nt sli 
island off tie " > ilh ■ nt < ,. ,st ,,f 1 bin i. is situ itr.l 
in the estu.il> o! the < hu Kiing, about 100 nubs 
south-east or ( .niton. It is nine nobs long. In. in 
two to six broad, and h is an nr, a ,,f ihmit n|Uan, 
nidi i. The e ijut I, Vi t , 1 1 , is Mtu if. I iu 1 it 22' 
n;> N, long 111' S' 1 . T„|, i laT'.’i 12I.1K5; 

lid,.' 101 of v. 1.. .in Mil, 1 b.ie si , 1 f.'ll l.'iiop, ms and 
Ainericans , tie* i< tnomd. r, 1 loo, win- M unla-m.-n 
and oth, I , of nn\,d blood 1 b„ total leiblic 
income in laid mis 1 m».M ■> . the exp. n liture, 

aim,.ti: 

’i'lie island ts i„\i e,l t » the sli.,n Mith iiioiinlains, 
ibe peaks ranging Horn 1000 t., ie irlv 2001 ) et 
high. Tin* luoinitaiiis mm st i bn ll> ol granite, 
syenite, jrrp- litine, amt trip, giamte guuies are 
skilfully Marked by tile Cliiiuse in the i.uL \e.ars 
of tile Colon), Mien the ground Mas Is mg br.-ken 
up for budding purposes, Korop, m tattlers suffered 
much from lebrile and other di-. tsei, and an linens i- 
able reputation tor mile tklmess u is justly earned. 
Now, iioweter, in tins n-sp.et II nil) compare 
favourably until any otle r Hi dish possi ssi.»n m tho 
east. For about six months, from May to <), tober, 
the lent is oppr, -sue in tile , ■ \ 1 1 ■ me, b. mg aeeom- 
pained witii inueli rain and damp. During four 
of tile winter months, the Miitler is cool, dry, 
bracing, sone tine s e\i n cold ; but the change from 1 
tho high and neust t, mp, i.iture of summer to a dry 
cold is apt to pio.lu e dangerous diseases, more 
especially of the kidneys. The temperature in 
summer ranges from bIT to ill) 1 , and m winter from 
-10“ to 7.->°. On the mainland, opposite tho northern 
shore of the island, and separated from it by tho 
harbour, which varies from half a mile to four milc 3 
in width, is the Koiv-loong Peninsula, a strip of 
coast territory and portion of the township of tho 
same name, which was ceded to the British govern- 
ment by the couvcntion of Pekin, October 21, ISlil. 
too 


Victoria, the capital, is situated on the northern 
shore of the island, on a small bay surrounded by 
mountains. It is laid out in magnificent streets anil 
terraces, and has an abundant supply of good water 
from a large reservoir on the southern side of the 
island. The harbour is commodious and safe ; the 
roadstead iias a depth of from 3 to 7 fathoms’ and 
affords good anchorage. At Aberdeen, on the 
south sido of the island, and at Kow-loong, there 
are docks capable of taking in the largest steamers. 
Between Victoria and Canton and Macao, com- 
municatioiS by Btcam is maintained daily, and since 
tho opening of the Suez Canal the same may almost 
bo said of Shanghai, Yokohama, Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Singapore, so that the magnificent harbour pre- 
sents a most stirring appearance. In 1871, the total 
tonnage of vessels entered and cleared amounted to 
3,233,701 tons. Here mercantile houses centralise 
their operations and conduct their money transac- 
tions j yet II. occupies only a secondary rani- in the 
commerce of China. The bulk of the merchandise 
from Europe goes direct to the place of its destination, 
wit limit touching this port; in the same manner, teas 
ami silks pass through II. only when it is a port of 
call for the steamers ear lying them. The import 
trade of H. is chiefly in opium, in English cotton 
and m uollcn goods, and in metals, in repairing vessels, 
ami in the transfer of passengers. One of the most 
nourishing of British colonies, II. is destined to fur- 
ther extension and importance, and will rise with, 
the gradual increase of tho commerce of Eastern 
Asia. A small species of deer is found on the island. 
Among reptiles there are several species of non- 
pnsonous snakes one species of the boa which 
i> aches a length of eight or nine feet, and the cobra. 
Li/ards also .- 1110111111 . 

I 11 IS 13 this island was ceded in perpetuity to 
Her Britannic Majesty by tho treaty oi Nankin, 
having been occupied as a preliminary measure in 
It'll. Its affairs are ttiled by a governor and legis- 
lat He council. 0 

HO NITON, a small market-town and municipal 
borough of England, in the county of Devon, is 
biaiitifullv situated iu a graceful and highly culti- 
vated valley, near tho left hank of the'' Otter, 1G 
mih s norlh-east of Exeter. The old church contains 
a light and elegant oak-screen, erected in L1S2 by 
Couttenay, bishop of Exeter. II. has long been 
famous for the lnee, called from the town in °which 
it is the chief branch of manufacture, 1 Iloniton 
Lace.’ Tins laeo is made by hand on a pillow ; its 
tnamifai tore was introduced into England by the 
Lollards during the reign of Elizabeth. The vale of 
Iloniton is famous for its butter. Bop. (1S71) 3-101. 

11. was formerly a parliamentary borough, anil 
returned two members to the House of Commons, 
hut it Mas disfranchised in 1SGS. 

IIONOLU L'U, a seaport in hat. 21° IS' N., and 
long. 157“ 53’ AY., on tho Fouth-xvcstcm or lea- 
ward coast of Ooalm, one of the Sandwich Islands 
(q. v.), is perhaps the only spot in Polynesia that • 
can fairly claim to ho reckoned as an integral 
part of tlie world of commerce and civilisation. 
Being tlie seat oi government, as well as the centre 
of trade, it is, in every sense, tlie metropolis 
of its own group, whieli is at once the largest and 
tho most important of all the kindred clusters. 
Bnt beyond this, its intrinsic advantages, and the 
absence, or at least the distance, of rivals along 
the surrounding waters, in any direction, have 
combined to render it an entrepfit between the 
opposite shores of the Pacific. Besides attracting 
numbers of udialcrs for repairs and supplies, H. 
occupies a most convenient position on each of the 
three great thoroughfares of its own giant ocean. 



HONORARIUM— HONOUR. 


Though Ooahu, in common with the rest of the 
chain, is evidently of volcanic formation, j'ct the 
reef, xvliicli forms the breakwater of the harbour 
of H., is of coral formation. The temperature ol 
the town ranges between G7°"9 in January, and 
ST-2 in August; so that, roughly computed, the 
annual mean is 75°-5o, with a divergence in cither 
direction only 7° 'do. The tropical heat is 
modified by periodical north-casters. The popula- 
tion, numbering fully 20,009, consists cluclly of 
natives, tlie foreign element of it counting about a 
tenth, and of these a good many are naturalised 
fnbj> cts from the United States o! America. II. is 
visited annually hy about 3 it) vessels of various 
sir.es. many of them being v haler?. Tins mart of 
traffic liasj for seventy years, maintained the unity, 
nmi. tin ouch the unity, the peace of the once inde- 
pendent and hostile tribes of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago. In H. are to be found consuls from tho 
Unit'd State?, Chili, Detmiaik, l'ranee. Great 
Britain, Germanv, Russia, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands," Austria, and Peru. 

HONORATIIUM, a terra sometimes used to 
denote the fees payable to counsel or physician?, 
because they were presumed to be given as a present, 
and -paid beforehand, and not on the vulgar theory 
of payment for services rendered. The legal elTert 
which followed was, that neither counsel nor physi- 
cian?, if not paid their fees beforehand, could brine 
an action against the client to recover them. This 
is still the case in the United Kingdom as to counsel, 
but tint ns to registered physicians, who can now 
recover tlicir fees by action. The law as to bow 
far a counsel can validly make a special agreement 
for a fixed sum, and sue for it, lias been fully <bs- 
cii?scd in England in tho ca«e of Kennedy v. Brown, 
but lias not yet been decided. 

HONO'EIUS, Flavics, second son of Theodosius 
the Great, was born, according to tlie best author- 
ities, 0th September 3S4 a.d. On the death of 
his father, the empire was divided into two parts, 
IT. receiving the western half, with Rome ns Ins 
capital ; hut being only ten years old, was put 
under tlie guardianship of Stiliclio (q. v.), who 
was all his life the (U facto ruler of the Wcrteru 
Empire. H. first tool: up his residence at Milan, 
where, in 39S A. I)., he married Mann, the daughter 
of Stiliclio. The most important events of Il.'s 
reign were tho various treaties concluded with the 
German tribes who dwelt on tlie Rhino and Upper 
Uanubc ; the rigorous persecution of paganism 
in 999 ; and the devastation of Northern Italy by 
Alarie and bis Visigoths in -11)0 — -109. Stiliclio was 
then in Gennanvj hut on his return, lie speedily 
cleared the country of the invaders, after totally 
defeating them at Pollentia (Maich -103). Another 
irruption of barbarians, under Rbadagaisus, took 
place in 40.7 — 40(1, which was again repelled by 
tlie powerful arm of Stiliclio. Nevertheless, this 
brave soldier and able minister lost the favour of 
liis weak and worthless master, and was treacher- 
ously slain at Ravenna, 408 A. I'. Alarie was not 
slow to take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
him. In 408 A.D., be invaded Italy, and besieged 
Rome, which only escaped on payment of a heavy 
ransom; nnd in the following year he again besieged 
and tool; it, raising Attalus to the imperial purple. 
The death of tho invader in 410 A. I)., after having 
a third time besieged Rome, again freed Italy. A 
now champion of the falling empire arose in tlie 
person of Constantins, who suppressed the rebel- 
lions of Constantine, Jovinus, and Sallustius in the 
northern province?, and of Ileraclian in Africa, 
lie was now appointed the colleague of II. in the 
consulship, and received in marriage the hand 


Placidia, sister to H., along with a share in the 
empire, which he did not long enjoy, as his death 
took place a few months after. The Gothic and 
German tribes liad for some time been slowly hut 
steadily encroaching upon the Western Empire, and 

H. ’s reign saw Spain, Gaul, and Pannonia, some of 
the finest province.?, snatched from its grasp. He 
died 27th August 423. H.’s character presents few 
salient points. He was weak and foolish, aud when 
excited hy fear or jealousy, cruel and treacherous, 
a trait well brought out m lus treatment of Stilicho 
and Constantine 

IIONORIUR, the name of four popes. — Hoxonrus 

I. has beui tlie -object of much controversy, uot 
alone between Cat holies and Protestants, hut also 
between the Galilean and Ultramontane schools of 
Catholics themselves. He was horn of a consular 
family in Campania. Of his early history, little is 
known, except that In' took an active part in bring- 
ing to a e lose the ibsputos which arose in Northern 
Italy about tli« controvert)' of the Three Chapters 
(q v ) On tin- death of Boniface V., in G23, he was 
elected Bishop of Rome. 11 is general administration 
of clmrrli attain lies been favourable judged by 
histonms; and bis name t? especial)}- connected 
with the history of the p-iseli il controversy in 
Ireland, and with that <4 tlie early Anglo-Saxon 
i Imp h. But his pontificate is pirticularly memor- 
able on account of tin- Monotliehstio heresy. Seo 
Mo.Noritr.i rt\t. H. is loiinected therewith rather 
negativ.-h , than la nnv positive participation, in tho 
dissimulation of tlie Monotlnditc doctrine. While 
the control-, r-y was yi t new in tho West, Sergius, 
I’atnsn h ol Constantinople, unite to H., to explain 
the M "noth. Indie doctrines til the most favourable 
light, and to suggest that it would be most desir- 
able to impose ait, me on both parties, in a dis- 
pute ubiili really did lint affeet the substance of 
the Catholic doctrine H., misled it is alleged 
lv, this st.it"iin nt of Sergiu?, consented, and even 
<'7 press, ,1 kuna, It in language which would appear 
to i ondemii the doctrine ol two wills in Christ. 
The I'ltholi'- historians, however, maintain that in 
thus ,bs, homing the beln f of two mils in Christ, 
H. in, rcl\ , hni.d the existence in Christ of two 
discordant or eoiilb.'ting wills, that is, of a corrupt 
and coafnl human will oppos, il to the divine wilh 
It i.s not easy, p, rhips, to reconcile this with tho 
decree of the" sixth general council, in which II. is 
anathematised m company with many others, of 
who?e heterodoxy tin r> can lie no doubt. Blit tbo 
defenders of Ik n ply, that although the sixth 
council ei i t.nnly does include 11. m one common 
condemnation with a ginup nf heretical teachers, 
yet tlie , xplanation appended to the condem- 
nation of tli. form, r, \i/, that ‘he had not by 
the exercise of his apostolic authority extinguished 
the rising flame of heresy, but by neglecting it, 
favoured its progr*" 1 ?,’ , Icarly alludes to the error 
of judgment ,l**si nlied above, by which, although 
himself p, r-oiinlly orthodox, lie , njuined silcnco 
on the umiroieisy at a time when a more far- 
sighted nil r would how f, It it his duty- to inter- 
fere 1.} a , or .uni , splint <lc< laration. On the 
wi le, they maintain that, howivir H. may by his 
imprudent silt we have , nmpromiseil the interests 

j oi orthodoxy, lie dul not put fortli any such dog- 
i inatic declaration as can fairly be regarded, whether 
by Protestants or by Galileans, as irreconcilable 
with the strict ultramontane doctrine of infallibility, 
inasmuch as that doctrine contemplates the pojio 
as ‘speaking from the apostolic chair’ II. died in 
G3S. Some letters of lus are preserved in Labbe’s 
Coll. ConciUomm, vol. iii. 

HONOUR, Accr.rT.ucci: ron, a plirase used in 
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HONOURABLE, EIGHT HONOURABLE, AND MOST HONOURABLE— HOOD. 


tho law of bills of exchange, to denote that a stranger 
volunteers to accept a bill out of respect to a foreign 
party issuing the bill to persons in this country, 
who refuse to accept, in which case tho stranger 
accepting, incurs certain responsibilities. 

HONOURABLE, RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
and MOST HONOURABLE; titles given in 
the United Kingdom to Beers, their families, and 
persons holding certain public situations. A 
Marquis or Marchioness is styled Most Honour- 
able, a Peer (temporal) or Peeress of a lower 
grade, whether by right or by courtesy, is Eight 
Honourable. Tho title Eight Honourable is also 
bestowed on the younger sons of Dukes and Mar- 
quises, and their wives; and on all tho daughters 
of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls; and Honourable 
on tho younger sons of Earls, and all tho children 
of Viscounts and Barons. Privy Councillors, tho 
Lords Mayor of London, York, and Dublin, tho 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and tho Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, aro also entitled to tho prefix Eight 
Honourable ; and Maids of Honour, Lords of 
Session, tho Supremo Judges of England and Ire- 
land, to that of Honourable. Members of the 
House of Commons, though Ilonourablo is not 
prefixed to their names, aro distinguished as tho 

* Honourable member for ,' and the East India 

Company has been held entitled to the same prefix. 
In America, tho characteristic love of title has been 
shewn in tho practico of attaching Honourable to 
the names of governors of states, judges, members 
of congress, and other public functionaries. 

HONOURABLE ORDINARIES, in Heraldry. 
Seo OuDis.uuiy, 


HONOURS, Milit.uiy and Naval. Sco 
Salutej. 

HONOURS OF AVAR, tho term used to express 
tlio privileges allowed to a garrison surrendering, 
either in consideration of a bravo defence, or from 
sorao other cause. Many degrees of honour may 
bo paid to a vanquished enemy, according to tho 
generosity or judgmentof tho victorious cominaudcr- 
m-ohiof. In boiuo cases, tho garrison is allowed to 
march out with all its arms, drums beating, colours 
Hying, &c. ; at another time, the conquered forco 
will only bo permitted to advance silently to the 
front of their works, thoro to ground or pile arms, 
and then, facing about, to return to their lines as 
prisoners of war. Occasionally, tho capitulation will 
provide that tho garrison shall deposit their arms 
and warlike stores at some specified spot, and then 
march on to their own territory on parolo of not 
serving during the existing war against tho victors 
or their allies. 

HONTHEIM, John Nicholas vox, was boro 
at Treves in 1701. He was educated in the Jesuit 
school of his native city, studied canon law at 
Louvain under the celebrated A r au Espen, and 
afterwards taught it for ten years at Treves, of 
which see ho became coadjutor in 174S, with the 
titlo of bishop in partibus infulelium. Ho is tho 
author of two voluminous ivories on tho history 
of Troves, Historia Trevirensis JDiplomalica (3 vols. 
fob, 1750), and Prodromus Hist. Trevirensis (2 
vols. fob, 1757). But his literary career is cliiefly 
memorablo for a theological essay, which, although 
with very mean pretensions to learning, by the 
novelty and boldness of its views, created an 
immense sensation in the theological world. Tho 
title of this work, which was in Latin, anil dedi- 
cated to Popo Clement XIII., is ‘ On tho Stato of 
tho Church and on tho Legitimate Authority of 
tho Roman Pontiff, ' a work composed with a view 
to tho reunion of Christian soots. The name of 
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r the author was for a long time unknown, the work 
n being published under the worn de plume of Justinus 
r , Febronius (a name said to ho taken from that 
r of H.’s niece, who was called Justina Febronia), 
whenco the system of church, government which 
< tho work propounds has been called Eebronianism 
I (q. V.). "His scheme may be described as a very 
1 exaggerated form of Gallicanism, with the'demo- 
L cratic element of Congregationalism superadded. 

. The work immediately after its appearance was 
r condemned' by Clement XIII., as well as by many 
t individual bishops. It drew forth a number of 
} replies, tho most important of which are those of 
. Zaccaria (1707) and Ballerini (I7GS). Pins VI.,! 
j in 1778, required from H. a retractation of these 
j doctrines. This retractation, however, was modified 
, by a subsequent Commentary, published at Frank- 
, furt in 17S1, to which, at tile desire .of tho pope, 

' Cardinal Gerdil replied. H. eventually made full 
. submission to tho church. Ho died in his 90th 
■ year, at Montquinten in Luxemburg, September 
• 2, 1790. — See Menzel’s j Ycuere QesMchie dcr 
Hcutschcn, xi 45G, and folL 

i HONVED (Land-defenders), the name given in 
; Hungary under the earlier kings to tho national 
champions. With tho v disappearance of these, -the 
word too disappeared; but in the summer of 1848 
it was revived, and applied first to those Hungarian 
volunteers despatched to tho south against the 
Servians, and subsequently, when the war with 
Austria really commenced, to the whole patriotic 
army. Still, m common parlance, the term Honved 
13 used only with reference to the Hungarian 
infantry. 

HOO'BLY, a town of Dliarwar (q.v.), in tho presi- 
dency of Bombay, stands in lat 15“ 20' N., and long. 
75“ 13' E. It contains (1571) 50,000 inhabitants, and 
is ouo of tho principal cotton-marts in that section 
of India. A good road has been constructed to tho 
Malabar coast, by which tho raw cotton of tho 
neighbourhood is easily and cheaply transported 
for shipment. 

HOOD, Robin, tho hero of several old ballads 
and traditionary stories, which generally represent 
him as an outlaw and a robber, 'hut of a gallant 
and generous nature, haunting tho depths of Sher- 
wood Forest, Nottinghamshire, and of Bamsdalo 
Forest, Yorkshire, in an early era of English histoiy, 
which it has hitherto been customary to fix in 
the 12th century. . Tho earliest uutheutic notice of 
him is in tho Vision of Piers Ploughman, a poem 
dating from between 1355 and 1385: ‘rhymes of 
Robin Hood and Randolph Earl of Chester’ aro 
there alluded to. About 1495, AVynkyn de Wordo 
printed a poem of considerable length, entitled The 
Lytel Qeste of Robyn Hood — apparently a series of 
rudo popular ballads strung together, being probably 
a modilication of tho ‘ rhymes ’ spoken of in Piers 
Ploughman. Thus wo seo ovidcnco for a consider- 
able antiquity to the ballads commemorating Robin 
H„ a collection of which filled two littlo volumes 
printed by Ritson in 1795. It is also certain that, 
m tho early part of tho lGth c., there was a wide- 
spread celebration of annual rustic sports and 
masqueradings, under tho name of tho Rohm Hood 
Games, in which the deeds of the hero, and of 
his companions, Littlo John, Friar Tuck, &e., and 
of his sylvan mistress, -Maid Marian, were repre- 
sented. These even extended to Scotland, where 
tho Reformers had some difficulty in putting them 
down. In tho ballads and tho games alike, Robin 
was always exhibited as a valiant man out of suits 
with fortune, giving to the poor much of what 
ho took from the rich, most skilful witii the long 
how and tho quarter-staff, and alm ost unfailingly 
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victorious in personal encounters with whatsoever 
opponent. 

In addition to these evidences of the existence of 
such a hero, we must remark that his grave has for 
ages been pointed to in Kirklees Park, Yorkshire, 
marked by a flat stone on which was carved a 
flowery cross. 

"While there could he little doubt that some such 
predatory outlaw as Robin H. once existed, and 
that he was of a character to excite, generally 
Bpeaking, the affections rather than the reprobation 
of the people, there was a sad want of documentary 
evidence regarding him, until the publication of a 
tract by the Rev. Joseph Hunter in 1852. In this 
brochure, it is, first, shewn that one of the ballads 
represents Robin as going, by the invitation of 
‘ Edward our cornel}' king,’ to meet him at Notting- 
ham ; as there accepting service with his majesty ; 
and as accompanying him to court; whore, however, 
becoming sick almost to death with lhat kind of 
life, he did not remain above 15 mouths; after 
which he retired, and resumed his wonted free and 
jovial life in the forest. Mr Hunter then proceeds 
to shew that King Edward II. in 1323 made a {'re- 
gress through the western and midland counties, in 
the course of which he came (November 9) to Not- 
tingham ; that in the exchequer accounts between 
March and November of the ensuing year, among 
the names of 24 ‘ porteurs ’ of the king, to ■whom 
wages were paid, occur those of ‘ Robyn and Symon 
Hod;’ and that finally, at the latter date occurs an 
entry — ‘ Robyn Hod, heretofore one of the porteurs, 
because he could no longer work, received as a gift, 
by command, 5s. ;’ the name from this timp appear- 
ing no more. Mr Hunter likewise ascertained that, 
at a date six years antecedent to the royal progress 
above mentioned, the name of ‘Robertus Hood.’ is 
found in the court-rolls of the manor of Wakefield, 
as that of defender in a suit regarding a small piece 
of land. The probability therefore is, that Robin 
H. lived and acted as the ballads represent him 
only a few years before the era of Piers Ploughman, 
and. really passed from wild forest life into the royal 
service for a brief space — an adventure which might 
appear as the most incredible attributed to him, if 
we did not know something of the whimsical and 
puerile character of' Edward II., which was such 
that he did not disdain occasionally to seek amuse- 
ment in playing at chuck-farthing with his servants. 
Mr Hunter further deemed it likely that H. was one 
of the yeomen who joined the discontented barons 
under the Earl of Lancaster, and were ruined by 
the failure of their enterprise. If so, his life in the 
forest might bo rather a sort of guerrilla warfare than 
a practice of simple rapine ; and hence it might, in 
some measure, arise that the ‘gests’ of Robin H. 
became the subject of so rriuch romantic and affec- 
tionate sentiment on the part of the community. 

HOOD, Thomas, was bom in London in 179S, 
and after leaving school was placed in the count- 
ing-house of a Russian merchant, but his health 
failing, he was sent to Dundee. At the age of 17, he 
returned to London, and engaged himself to learn 
the art of engraving with his uncle. In 1821, he 
was offered the post of sub-editor of the London 
Magazine, which he accepted, and at onee entered 
upon its duties and an extensive literary acquaint- 
ance. Hi s first separate publication was entitled 
.Odes and Addresses to Great People. He published 
Whims and Oddities in 182G, of which a second and 
third series appeared during the two following 
years. In 1829, he commenced The Comic Annual, 
and continued it for nine years. He edited The 
Gem for one year, contributing to its pages his 
striking poem entitled Eugene Aram's Dream. In 
1831, he went to reside at W anstead in Essex, where 


he wrote his novel of Tylney Hall; but pecuniary 
difficulties supervening, he returned to London in 
1835. In 1838, he commenced the publication of 
Hood's Own, to which his portrait was attached. 
Health failing about this time, he went to reside on 
the continent, and remained six years. In 1839, 
he published Up the Rhine, the idea of which was 
taken from Humphry Clinker. On his return to 
England, he became the editor of The New Monthly 
Magazine, and on his w ithdrawal from its manage- 
ment m 1813, he published Whimsicalities, consisting 
chiefly of bis contributions to that serial. In 1844, 
he started Hood's Magazine, and contributed to its 
pages till witlnn a month of his death. During his 
last illness. Sir Robert Peel conferred on him a 
pension of £100 a year, which was transferred to his 
wife. He died on the 3d May 1845, and was buried 
in ICensall Green Cemetery. Compare Memorials 
of Thomas Hood, Collected, Arranged, and Edited 
by his Daughter, with a Preface and Notes by his 
Son (2 vols. 1SG0). 

H. takes a high place both as a humorist and as 
a serious poet. He is great at once in comedy and 
pathos, and he sometimes curiously mingles and 
combines both. As a punster, he was supreme : he 
connects far-separated words and ideas by the most 
subtle analogies, and sends them loose. Much of his 
comedy, however, is verbal aud shallow, and will 
be soon forgotten. It is as a poet that H. will he 
remembered. His Eugene Aram's Dream, Song of 
the Shirt, and Bridge of Sighs, are among the most 
perfect poems of their land in the English language. 

HOOD, Viscount (Samuel Hood), English 
admiral, was oldest son of the Rev. S. Hood, wear 
of Tliorncombe, Devonshire, at winch place he was 
born, 1724. At 10, he entered the royal navy, 
was made lieutenant in 1740, and post-captain in 
1750. In 1759, being in command of the Vestal, 
32 guns, he engaged a French 50-gun ship, which 
he took after a desperate action of four hours. In 
1777, he was made commissioner of Portsmouth 
dockyard, and next year received a baronetcy. He 
was then made rear-admiral, was sent to the 
West Indies to reinforce Rodney, and commanded 
a division m the engagement with the Count do 
Grasse, April 12, 1782. He was made a peer of 
Ireland by the title of Baron Hood. In 1793, 
he was mado coramandcr-in-chief of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, and took possession of the port of 
Toulon ; but the French Republican army, in 
great force, compelled him to evacuate it, after 
destroying or carrying away the principal part of 
the shipping, firing the arsenal and public stores. 
He then sailed for Corsica, which, after a cam- 
paign, he annexed to the crown of Great Britain. 
In 1796, he was advanced to the rank of a viscount 
of Great Britain, and made governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. He died at Bath, January 27, 1816. 
— His younger brother, Alexander Hood, served 
as rear-admiral under Lord Howe, was second in 
command at Lord Howe’s victory of the 1st June 

1794, obtained a victory over the French fleet in 

1795, aud was made, in 1796, Baron, and in 1801, 
Viscount Bridport. He died in 1S14. 

HCOD-MOULDING. See Dripstone. 

HOOFS. (See Horny Tissues.) The healthy 
soundness of the horse’s foot is mainly preserved 
by permitting it to grow uninjured by the rasp 
and knife (see Horse-shoeing), whilst its tough- 
ness is secured, and undue dryness and evaporation 
prevented, by smearing daily the crust, sole, and 
frog with a little glycerine, or a mixture made 
by belting together a quarter of a pound each of 
tar, honey, Lies’ -wax, and glycerine, with a pound 
of lard. Softness and brittleness of the hoof, which 
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nro fruitful fotirec.'i of cracks nnd Corns (q. v.), may humour, nnd wonderful powers. of improvisation, 
Iks remedied by tlio regular use of such dressings, made liim tho delight of society; and hosing 
liy placing the feet for several hours daily in thick pleased the Frinco Ilcgcnt hy his feats of mimicry, 
swollen swabs, kent cool anil moist by frequent ho sens appointed (ljSl 3) accountant-general and 
applications of cold srater, nnd by encouraging a treasurer of the Mauritius, svith a salary and nllow- 
moro healthy growth of horn hy occasional mild nncea amounting. to nearly £2000 a year. These 
idistera round the coronary hand. Cracks, or sand- ndices ho held till 1818, when the discovery of a 
cracks, as they are termed, mostly occur amongst considerable deficiency in the military chest censed 
horses much ripen the road, can«o lameness, nnd him to lie arrested nnd sent to England, nnd his 
constitute unsoumltiess. When serious mid recent, effects seized nnd sold. Tho peculation, it aftcr- 
jKinltieing. thinning away of the crust ntmut the wards appeared, had liccn committed hy his deputy, 
crack, ami js-rfeet n-st, are essential. After the mho destroyed himself. On obtaining his liberty, 
earlier heat and tenderness are removed, a hot If. supported himself hy writing for. tho newspapers 
iron should he drawn at right angles to the crack, nnd magazines, nnd on tho establishment of tho 
Ixith above and Wow, so as to separate the diseased John Hull, meekly Tory newspaper, in 1820, ho 
from the sound horn. Waved thread nr fine wire was appointed its editor. From his connection 

niimthl tw wound round the hoof, anil a sound with this Ixild, clever, nnd, at tliht time, virulent 

growth of horn stimulated hy a blister roimd tlio print, he derived, during its prosperous state, 
coronet. The horn's hoofs arc too hard nnd coarse fully £2000 a yrar. In August 182,1, for his debt 
to is- employed for the making of the Wtrr class to the government, amounting to aliout £12,000, 
of co'-.lei anil buttons, for which pmqxvio the hoofs he svaa arrested under an Exchequer sent and 
of cattle, to the value of nearly jC.'hxxi, are annually his property sold. Ho remaimsl within the Hides 

imj'orbd, They are, however, largely used by of tlm King's Ih-nch till May 182.', when he 

manufacturers of prussiale of j«itash and nrtiliciat was released from custody. In 1821 appeared, in 
manures. 8 eols. 8vo, the first series of lib Sayinni nnd 

IIOOIT, Firm: n Dutch historian and jv*t, Botnyr, which yielded him £2000. A second series 
seas Wn at Amsterdam, lf.th Mareh I.9S1. studied Wlowrtl in 1825. and n third in 1829, for each of 
at 1,-adcn. nnd travelled in France, (branny. which II0 received 1003 guineas Several other 
nnd Italy, lie died at the Hague, May 21. 1617. three. volumes! novels were published hy lum in 
The chief historical works o! 11. are Hr! I,rr~n I rapid itieees.sinn, such as Marurll, 1S.10; Loot and 
eon Ko-.l’f) Ib-tdnl IV. (Amst. Ifi'.V,— H2V2i, and i Bridr, IS33; Gilbri Gumnj, which contains a sort 
A'«aferf(te.iiic*s H.VenVo (•.* vols. Aunt. 1012- 1 ik'd ; ' of autobiography of himself, 1833; Jack Bray, 
most rre.-n*. edition, Isgil-lVJ.II. Th- latter of 1X97 ; Birth,. JjMn/Aj, nnd Mnrnnym, 18.10 ; Gurney 
three is stilt of the greatest value, and is con- 1 Marrinl, 1S39 ; &e. He died Angu-t 2 1, 1811. 
riders -I mm of tlio class cs of Dutch literature. If. IIOOK. Jtnv. Warm: FaIWHAJi. D.D., ron of 
al«o translated Taritus into Dub It. As a I>oet, J the p.ev. James Hook, Dean of Worcester, was born 
his Minn'tlijb base not Wn •urpv'ird. if even j B * Worcester aWti the 1 '■■ginning of tho centnry, 
equalled, as sj—'iroens of the light Anacreontic , ati-1 rdtu-atc<l at Christ-Clinrch, Oxford, where lio 
muse. His l.rtitn were pulihOied by lluy<tr.-o.>jier i graduate<l in 1821. Aftrr holding some minor pre- 
in 17.19. II, has rscrciw.l an important intluenee j ferments in the church, he seas appointed Vicar of 
on tlm development of the Dub h language. | Ie-e, ! s in 1S37, and in 1 h'3, Dran of Chichester. In 

HOO’CIH.Y, a river of It-ngal Froj-er. is fnrme.l, 1 1856. the llislmp of i'.ipon.en taking leave of the clergy 
in hat. 23' 2.9' N„ and long. 8V* 22 i’., hv the of his diocese, stall <1 that 20 eliurehea had lieen built 
junction of the lint two olfs.ta of the flanges, m I/-cds through the exertions of Dr H., while school- 
the Ilhagnitti and th- Jrlhnghi. From the [sunt r>»>ms had Wn provided for more than 10,000 chil- 
in question, the stream, strictly ro railed, is 12.9 ''Iren. Among hit works are .-In Frclfs'inttical Bioy- 
milrs long: the estuary. ns far as Saiigor Hoads, jntp/y, enntainiry th e IAv+3 of Anclmt Father! and 
measuring 3.9 miles rio-re. Of all the channels by I J/o»fcrn /Jieinet (8 vols. I/md. I St. 9— 18.92), A Church 
arhich the (,'an-ges rraehei the ns, the H. is the ' IBrUnrary C-'lli rsh 18.9(1), .Sermons Suyycsittl hy the 
mod available (or navigation. In the dry season, t Mirttcln of our r.nnl and SariottrJmn Christ (2 vols, 
the tide is felt nearly up to Clianilernagorr, 17 , IS 17), On the ,Vemi« n/ Bavtcriny morr Bfcchtal the 
miles al*>vc Calcutta. During tlw rnuth-wc-it ' Fdrrntion of thr I'tojlf (10th n£ 18,91), nnd IArta 
moii'-vui, the II. is subject to tlm phenomenon of th' .1 roMii’m/u of Can'crltury, on which he was 
knosrn as 'Hie Itore* (q. v.). I’p to Calcutta, ■ working to the last, th" eleventh volume, containing 
the draught is seldom teas than 17 feet; but th" the lives of lgsml and Juxnn, appearing immediately 
lesttom is ssi'I to Iw silting up. At its intrance, after his death, which took place in Oct 1875. Ho 
too, the j[. is mu'-h cncund" r<>l with tluvsls. was elected a Fellow of the ltoyal Society in 1SG2. 

HOOfSlIDV, a city of lv-ngsl 1’rojs-r. stands on HOO’KAH. Feo Fir r. 
the right or western hank of th" riser Hooghlv. HOOK11, Itnnrirr, an English natural philot- 
27 miles north of Calcutta, in lat. 22' 31' M, anti I opber, lmni at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, July 18, 
long. 8a* 22 F. It is estimated to contain (1871), j 18X9, was educated at Westminster school, nnd nt 
.along with Chin-urn (si. v.), 31,701 inhabitants., Christ-Clmrch, Oxford. In 1GG2 lie was appointed 
Hero is n college for English anil Asiatic literature, I curator of rx[>erimenta to the ltoyal Society, nnd 
which owes its rxistsnco mainly to the munificence j in 1077 Iwcamo its secretary; in 166-1, professor 
of n native; it has fcv< ral schools allied witli.it. ; „( geometry in Oresham College, London; nnd in 
Tho district of Ifooghly, with Howrah, cmitaina' ] f.Gfi. surveyor for the city of I>ondon, n most 
1424 square miles, and a jeijv. (1S7I) <>f 1,48S,&50. lucrative appointment He died nt Gresham College, 
HOOK, Tiiroisoiii: Ei>w.siii*,n cslehratesl novelist Mareh 3, i7th1. H. was n zinn of extraordinary- 
and dramatic writer, was Ixini in iAmtlon, 8'ejiti-m- inventive genius, nnd has justly been considered 
l icr 22 17SS, nnd educat'd at II arrow. In 1S05. nt as tho greatest of philosophical mechanics; tho 
the ago of 17, he produced an o[»-ratic farvo called wonderful sagacity, nay, almost intuition, he 
liir SMirr’t Ur turn, which was very siicceieiful • shewrtl in deducing correct grncral laws from 
and Iwtwrcn that year nnd 1811, ho wroto twelve meagre promises, has never Wore or since Wn 
other oik- ratio pirces nnd farces, all of which were equalled. Thero w-as no important invention by any 
popular at tho time. His ready wit, sparkling philosopher of that time which was not in part 
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anticipated by Hooke. His theory of gravitation 
subsequently formed part of Newton's ; he anti- 
cipated the invention of the steam-engine, and the 
discovery of the laws of the constrained motions 
of planets. Among his own completed discoveries 
are, the law of the extension and compression of 
elastic bodies, ‘ut tensio sic vis; 1 the simplest theory 
of the arch ; the balance-spring of watches and the 
anchor-escapement clocks; the permanency of the 
temperature of boiling water. The quadrant, tele- 
scope, and microscope are also materially indebted 
to him. 

HOOKER, Rickard, author of the Books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and one of the most illustrious 
of English theologians, was bom in the city of 
Exeter, or its neighbourhood, about the year 1554. 
He was early distinguished for his ‘quick appre- 
hension of many perplext parts of learning,’ and 
attracted the notice of Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, 
through whose influence he was sent to Oxford 
about his 15th year. He was placed at Corpus 
Cliristi College. He was advanced first to the 
dignity of scholar, and then of fellow of his college. 
After about three years’ residence in his college as 
fellow, he entered into sacred orders, and ere long 
was appointed to preach at St Paid’s Cross. Hither 
all the power and eloquence of the church found 
their way in the lGth century. To H., however, 
the trial of such a public appearance was evidently 
considerable, according to Walton’s account; and 
the more as the weather proved very unfavourable 
for his journey ; ‘but a warm bed and rest, and 
drink proper for a cold, given him by Mra Church- 
man, and her diligent attendance added unto it, 
enabled him to perform the office of the day, which 
was on or about the year 1581.’ Mrs. Churchman's 
kindness proved too much for the simple-minded 
theologian. He was led, evidently without due 
consideration, into a marriage with her daughter. 
This marriage of H., as is known to all, was far 
from proving a source of happiness — a result that 
could scarcely have been expected from its. com- 
mencement. Walton’s description of the visit of 
his two old pupils, Edwin Sandys and George 
Cranmer, and ‘Richard called to rock the cradle’ 
from their company, is among the most charac- 
teristic sketches of this fine old writer. The visit 
was made to Drayton-Beauchamp, in Buckingham- 
shire, where H. had settled in 1584, as a counriy 
priest, after his marriage. He was transferred ere 
long to the mastership of the Temple, by the 
patronage of Archbishop Wliitgift ; and here, ho was 
plunged into the controversy with Puritanism, out 
of which his great work arose. Travers, one of 
the most zealous of the Elizabethan Puritans, was 
his colleague iu the Temple. Travers was the more 
attractive and popular orator, if the less profound 
thinker. The union was not a happy one. The 
congregation ‘ ebbed in the forenoon,’ l f uller tells us, 

‘ and flowed in the afternoon.’ ‘ Pure Canterbury 
was in the ascendant in the morning, ‘ Geneva’ . in tlio 
afternoon. H. soon tired of the contention in the 
congregation, and the indifference of tlio majority to 
bis ministry. He accordingly applied to tho arch- 
bishop, who presented him, in the year 1091, to the 
rectory of Boscura, in the diocese of Salisbury, and 
six miles from that city. Here he remained for four 
years, bnsily employed with his great work, which 
his experience in the Temple probably prompted. 
The first four hooks of tho Ecclesiastical Polity 
appeared in 1594. Xu the same year, he was trans- 
ferred to the living of Bisliopshome, near Canter- 
bury, where -ho spent tho few remaining years of 
his life, and gave, to the world the fifth hook of the 
Polity. The remaining three hooks were posthumous. 
About the year 1690, iu the 46tli year of his age, he 


caught cold iu his passage from Loudon to Graves- 
end, and gradually sunk under the weakness which 
followed. 

H. will always he esteemed one of the most illus- 
trious thinkers and writers, not only in English 
theology, hut in English literature. He is alike 
comprehensive and profound, tranquil and eloquent. 
He is speculative without mysticism, and earnest 
without declamation. He searches all the depths 
and rises to all the heights of his subject, without 
ever forgetting the simplicity of the Christian or 
breaking the charm of catholic association that binds 
all its pails together. More than anything, be is 
vise and judicious in the highest sense of that 
word ; and it is the light of lofty and calm wisdom, 
shining through his pages, that continues to make 
them a delightful and excellent study, when most 
of the contemporary theological works are forgotten. 

HOOKER, Sir William Jackson, E.R.S., a 
celebrated English botanist, was born at Norwich 
in 1785. His first work was a Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in 1811, which attained such popularity 
that a second edition was called for in 1813. From 
that tune to his death in 1865, he was almost 
incessantly engaged in the publication of botanical 
works. His investigations on the British Jimger- 
manmie and Mossei led to his appointment to the 
chair of botany m the university of Glasgow, where 
be lectured with great success till IS 11, when he 
resigned bis professorship on being chosen director 
of the Royal Gardens at ICew, an office which he 
filled in a most efficient manner. His name was 
enrolled in the lists of all tho scientific societies at 
home and abroad ; and lie was knighted in 1836, on 
account of bis high scientific acquirements. The 
following are some of the most important of bis 
works: 1. Monograph of the British Jungermannice 
(1812 — 1816) ; 2. Musrulagia Brilannica, containing 
the mosses of Great Britain and Ireland (ISIS) ; 3. 
leones Filicum (in association with Dr Greville), (2 
vols. fob 1826-1837) ; 4. The British Flora. (1830), 
a work that has gone through seven editions ; 5. 
A Century of Orchidaceous Plants (4to, ISIS); 6. 
The Victoria Regia ; 7. Iconcs Plantarum (10 vols. 

1 S37 — 1S60) ; 8. British Ferns (1862); 9. Garden 
Ferns (1862). 

HOOKER, Josiirn Dalton, M.D., C.B., F.R.S., 
was born at Glasgow in 1S16, and is the only surviv- 
ing son of Sir W. J. Hooker (q. V.). He was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, and graduated as 
M.D. at Glasgow in 1839. He immediately there- 
after renounced the pursuit of medicine for that of 
botany, and joined the antarctic expedition of the 
Erebus and Terror. When be returned in 1843, he 
brought with him 5340 species of plants, which, with 
tho discoveries of Captain Cook and other voyages, 
were published m six quarto volumes, under 
the title of Botany of the Antarctic Voyage 
(1347 — -18G0). This great work gave him at once 
an eminent position in science. In 1S47, he 
undertook an expedition to the Himalayas, which 
occupied him for three years. The large collections 
made at this time were joined to those of his friend, 
Dr Thomas Thomson of the Botanic Gardens, Cal- 
cutta, and numbered in tbe aggregate nearly 7000 
species. His Himalayan Journals (2 vols. 8vo, 

■ 1S34) contain the narrative of this expedition, and 
the Rhododendrons of the Siklcim-IIimalaya (1849 
1S51) illustrate tbe most remarkable additions 
which he made to tho ornamental plants of our gar- 
dens on this occasion. With Dr Thomson lie under- 

■ took a Flora Indica (vol. i., Svo, 1855), the first 
i volume of^./hieh, containing only a few orders of 

plants, remains a fragment. The half of the volume 
’ is occupied with a valuable dissertation on botanical 
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geography, a department o£ ttio science which ha3 
received special attention from Dr H. in his vari- 
ous ivories. He afterwards again undertook a flora 
of British India, which was completed in 1S74. In 
1871, ho made an expedition to Morocco, ascended 
tlio Great Atlas, tho summit of which had never 
before been reached by a European, and brought 
back a valuablu collection of plants. 

Dr II. ivas appointed Assistant-Director at ICcw 
Gardens in IS 55, and on tho death of his father 
in 1SG5, ho succeeded him as director. Ho was 
president of tho British Association in 1SGS, was 
appointed Companion of tho Bath in ISO!), and 
elected president of tho Itoyat Society in 1S73. 

In thu list of scientific memoirs published by tho 
Royal Society, ho is recorded as tho author of 5S 
independent memoirs, and tho joint author of IS 
more. Ho has prepared a valuable Students' Flora 
of the Vritish Islands, chietly characterised by tho 
record of thu geographical distribution of the species. 
His great work, which he has undertaken in con- 
junction with his friend George Bentliam, is a 
Genera Ptantarnm, tho first part of which appeared 
in ISG2; and tho first part of tho second volume, 
bringing down tho work to tho Comiiosita:, was pub- 
lished iu 1S73. 


w 


HOOKS and EYES. Tlicso small articles aro 
largely used iu millinery for dress-fasteners, and 
are oi great utility. Formerly, they were made by 
hand, tho wire of which they aro formed being 
bent into tlio proper shape with pliers ; now, how- 
ever, they aro entirely made by machines of great 
simplicity ami beauty. With a pair of them it is 
possible to make 200 hooks, and tho same number 
of eyes, in one minute. The operations of tho 
machines are, first, to draw tho wire forward from 
tho supplying reel, then cut oil' tho length required 
for hoolc or eye, as tho case may be ; a sinker 
then descends ami forces it into a slot, by which 
it is bent, and two projecting cams, acting at tho 
saino timo on thu two ends, bund them over so 
as to farm tho lateral loops useel for sowing thu 
hook or cyu to tho garment; thou, in tho case of 
tlio hook, it is passed mnler another sinker, which 
forces tho doubled wiro 
into another slot, and 
forms thy hook part ; ono 
side of tho slot, being 
movable, is made to strike 
tho bent portion of tho 
hook sufficiently to flatten 
it It is tlieu complete, 
and drops out, to make 
room for auothur. 

IIOOK-SQUID, thu 
name commonly given to 
ccphalopod molluscs of 
tho genera On<icholeuthii 
and lunoploleuthU, allied 
to tho. common squids or 
Calamarics (<j. v.J, but 
having tlio eyes destitute 
of any covering of skiu. 
Tlio arms havo two rows 
of suckers ; tho tentacles 
much exceed them in 
length, and arc furnished 
with hooks at their 
extremities. Hook-squids 
aro found in tho Sargasso 
Head, Arms, and Tentacles Sea, iu tho Polynesian 
of Hook-squid. Seas, &c. They aro much 
dreaded by swimmers aud 
divers, being often of largo size — sometimes six feet 
long or more— whilst their hooks, their many arms, 


their verynumerous suckers, and their strong,' sharp 
mandibles, entitle them to a place among tho most 
formidable monsters of tho deep. . 

HOOP ASH. See Nettle-tiiee. 

HOOPER, John, an English prelatoand martyr, 
was born in Somersetshire about 1495, and educated 
at Oxford. By tho study of tho .works of the Ger- 
man Reformers, and of the Scriptures, he was con- 
verted to Protestantism, and about, 15-10 lie went to 
tho continent, and Bpent soma timo in Switzerland. 
At tho accession of Edward VL, in 1547, ho returned 
to England, and became a preacher in London. In 
1551), ho wa3 appointed Bishop of Gloucester, hut 
his objections to wearing tho Episcopal vestments 
caused sonio delay in his consecration. In 1552, ho 
received tlio bishopric of Worcester in commcndam. 
On tho commencement of Mary’s reign, in 1553, he 
was committed to tho Fleet, whero he remained for 
18 mouths, being frequently examined before the 
council; but contmuing firm in tho Protestant faith, 
he was condemned as a heretic, aud burned at tho 
atako at Gloucester, February 9, 1555. Ho was 
tho author of numerous sermons aud controversial 
treatises. 

HOOPING-COUGH, or PERTUSSIS, is an 
infectious, and sometimes epidemic disease, mostly 
attacking children, especially in tho spring and 
autumn. Its earliest symptoms, which usually 
appear five or six days after exposure to iufection, 
aro those of a coinmou cold, as hoarseness, a watery 
discharge from tlio eyes and nose, oppression of the 
chest, a short dry cough, and more or less feverish- 
ness. This stage, .which is called tho catarrhal, lasts 
a week or ten (lavs, when the fever remits, aud the 
cough begins to be followed by tho peculiar whoop 
which characterises tho disease, and which i3 caused 
by tho inspiration of air through tho contracted 
cleft of tlio glottis. See Lauy.nx. The disorder may 
now ho regarded as fully developed, aud consists 
of paroxysms of severe coughing, which usually 
tenninato iu the expectoration of glairy mucus, or 
in vomiting. During tho fit of coughing, tho faco 
becomes red or livid, tho eyes project, and tho child 
bcizes soma jicrson or object near him for support. 
These jiaroxysius occur at uncertain intervals, but 
usually about every two hours, and between 'them 
tlio cliild returns to his play, takes bis food with 
good nmietito, and exhibits little or no sign of ill- 
ness. The diseaso reaches its height at about tho 
end of the fourth week, nftcr which tho paroxysms 
diminish iu frequency, .arid tho patient shews signs 
of improvement Tho second stage may last from 
two to eight weeks, and is succeeded by what may 
he termed tlio convalescent Btage, tho duration of 
which is very variable. 

This is ono of those diseases which seldom occur 
more than ouco in a lifetime ; aud hence it probably 
is that, as few children cscapo it, it is comparatively 
rarely noticed in ndults. Morbid anatomy lias foiled 
to throw any direct light upon its special seat. 
Tho proportion of deaths to recoveries in cases 
of hooping-cough has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, hut when there is a severe epidemic, tho 
mortality due to this diseaso is often very great; 
tho deaths, however, in the great majority of cases, 
occur amongst tho poorer classes. This mortality 
is, in reality, duo rather to tlio bronchitis and 
pneumonia (or inflammation of tho lungs), which 
aro frequent complications of hooping-cough, than 
to tho disease itself. , 

Tho treatment of hooping-cough, ns long .13 it is 
uncomplicated or simple, should not be meddlesome. 
Nothing that can bo prescribed iu tho early stages 
will check its natural course, and the object of tlio 
physician should bo to ward off complications. 
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I and to conduct the disease safely to its natural 
I termination. The diet should consist of milk and 
unstimulating farinaceous matters. The bowels 
should he kept moderately open. If the weather is 
cold, the child should he kept in the house with the 
temperature of the room at about CO’. A grain, 
or a grain and a half of ipecacuanha may he given 
three or four times a day. Slight counter-irritants 
may also he applied to the surface of the chest; 
Ilocho’s Embrocation, which consists of olive od, 
with half its quantity of the oils of cloves and amber, 
is extensively used for this purpose. Nothing is ; 
so serviceable in the last or convalescent stage as 
change of air, often even when from a pure to a 
comparatively impure atmosphere ; and next to 
this, the internal use of a solution of binoxidc 
of hydrogen (see Hl'DROCEN, Pin-oxide or) seems 
most worthy of trial. 

HOO'POE ( Upupa ), a genus of birds of the order 
7««w sores, tribe Tcmiirostrcs, and family Upvpidcv. 
To this family are referred also the genera Pro- 
:» crops, Ppimachus (Plume-birds), &c., natives of 
■ warm parts of Asia and its islands, Australia, and 
Africa, some of which arc remarkable for magni- 
ficence of plumage. In the whole family, the lull 
is long and slender, the wings of moderate size or 
short, °tlie legs short, the toes long, and the claws 
strong and curved. There are among them, how- 
ever, great diversities, which have led some to divide 
them into two families, Upupidec and Promcropider. 
The genus Promerops and its nearer allies have 
a close relation to the Mclipharjidm, which they 
resemble in partly feeding on the sweet juices of 
plants, in order to which the tongue is extensile 
and divided at the tip. The hoopoes, on the other 
hand, exhibit many points of resemblance to the 
crow family, with which they are connected by tiie 
choughs, and some points of resemblance even to 
hornbills. The tongue is short, and not extensile 
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Tlio Common H. (U. epopi) is an African bird, a 
summer visitant of most parts of Europe, found also 
in some parts of Asia ; not of frequent occurrcnco 
in Britain, although sometimes seen in autumn, 
very seldom breeding in any part of the island. It 
is about tlio size of a missel-thrush; its plumage 
exhibits a fine mixture of white, huff, and black ; 
and it lias a large crest of two parallel rows of 
feathers. Tho H. derives its name from its very 
frequent utterance of a low soft sound resembling 
tho syllable hoop. 


HOOPS. See Crinoline. 

HOORN, a decaying town and seaport of the 
Netherlands, in the province of North Holland, is 
agreeably situated on a bay of the Zuider Zee, 20 
mile3 north-north-east of Amsterdam. It was at 
one time one of the most flourishing towns of its 
provmee ; but, like all the towns of North Holland 
situated on the Zuider Zee, it has greatly fallen off 
in trade and prosperity. There are at H. extensive 
markets for butter and cheese, and fishing and 
commerce arc earned on to some extent. Here the 
largo nets for liemng-fishing were invented. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

HOP {Horn uhts Ivpnhts), a perennial dioecious 
plant of the natural order Cannabmacecc (q. v.), the 
only species of its genus. It has long rough twining 
stems, and stalked 3 — 5-lohed rmwli leaves, and is 
a plant of luxuriant growth and abundant foliage. 
The male flowers grow in loose branching axillary 
panicles, and consist of five stamens surrounded 
by a 5-lohed perianth. The female flowers are in 
strobiles, or cones, with large persistent, concave, 
entire scales, which enlarge, ns the friut ripens, 
The part of the Imp so murk used m brewing, and 



sold under the name of Imps (q. v.), is the ripened 
cone of the female plant. Female plants alone, 
therefore, are cultivated to any considerable extent, 
it being enough it a few male plants are scattered 
over a field. 

The oil of hops is sedative, anodyne, and narcotic ; 
and hence the value of pillows stuffed with hops 
in cases of m ima, sli eplessness, &c. The bitter 
principle is not narcotic, hut it is tonic. The 
oil and hitter pi ample combine to make hops 
more useful than chamomile, gentian, or any other 
1 hitter, in tin* manufacture of beer; and hence the 
medicinal valin- of r ilra-lmpprd or hitter beer. Tlio 
tannic acid c on tain ' d in the strobiles also adds 
to the value of hops, and particularly as causing 
the precipitation of vegetable mucilage, and conse- 
quently the clearing of beer. The Imp is first 
mentioned by Pliny as one of the garden plants of 
the Pomans, who, it appears, ate t lie yntnlg shoots 
as we cat asparagus ; and, in fact, many country 
people in England do the same at the present day-. 
It is a h.ativc of Europe and of some parts of Asia, 
a doubtful native of Britain and of North .America. 
It is more extensively cultivated in the south of 
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England than in any part of the world, but also to 
n considerable extent in German}-, France, Flanders, 
and Southern Russia, and now successfully in North 
America and in Australia and New Zealand. 

The cultivation of the hop was introduced into 
England from Flanders in the time of Henry VIII., 
but did not become sufficient for the supply of 
the kingdom till the end of the 17th century. For 
some time after hops began to be used in brewing, 
a strong prejudice existed against the innovation ; 
and parliament was petitioned against hops, as 1 a 
wicked weed, that would spoil the taste of the 
drink, and endanger the people.’ Above GO, 000 
acres are now employed in the cultivation of hops, 
chiefly in tho counties of Kent, Sussex, Worcester, 
and Hants ; the two former counties producing the 
best hops in tho world. Fields of hops are to be 
seen as far north ns Nottinghamshire. 

The hop requires a very rich sod, and its growth 
is promoted by the liberal application both of organic 
and mineral manures ; although oxcessive manuring 
is prejudicial. It spreads rapidly underground by 
its roots, and is not easily extirpated where it has 
once been introduced. It is generally propagated 
by layers or cuttings, which usually grow for a 
year in a nursery befoi e being planted out. In the 
plantations, they are generally placed in groups of 
three or four, at distances of from six to nine feet. 
Great caro is necessary in Listening the stems to 
tho poles when they begin to shout, setting up 
any that may be blown down, &c. The stalks, or 
bines, are taken down fiom the poles after the hop- 
picking, and cut and removed, to be used as litter 
or as manure, for which purposes they are excellent. 
Tho fresh bines, which aiu cut to prevent undue 
luxuriance ill summer, are dried for feeding cattle, 
and are as good as the best clover hay. 

The fibre of the steins is employed to a consi- 
derable extent hi Sweden m the manufacture of a 
coarse lcind of cloth, which is strong, white, and 
durable ; but the fibres are so chlficidt of separa- 
tion, that tho stems require to ho steeped iu water 
for a whole winter. 

The hop-plant often suffers very much, and tho 
rospeets of the farmer are destroyed by the Hop 
Iildew, and by insect enemies, the worst of which 
are noticed in tho following articles. 

HOP FLEA (Hidtica concinna), a very small 
coleopterous insect, not quite one-tenth of an inch 
in length, which often does much mischief in hop- 
plantations in spring, devouring tho tender tops of 
the young shoots. It is of the same genus with the 
turnip-flea (sometimes called turnip-fly), so destruc- 
tive to turnips. 



J 1- Hop Tlca (ITallica conctnna) : a, natural size; b, magnified ; 

c, a fore ice ■ d, a lurid-leg. 

2. Hop riy [Aphis Hamuli ) : a, natnral size ; l, magnified. 

HOP FLY (Aphis Humuli), a species of Aphis 
1 {<!•▼•) or plant-louse, important on account of the 
injury which in some seasons it does to hop-planta- 
tions. It is, indeed, the principal cause of the great 
414 


difference between the hop crop of one year and of 
another, causing the variations in price and tho 
speculations for which the hop trade is notable. — 
The winged female is green, with a black head, and 
spots and bands of black on the body ; the le-s are 
long. A few winged females appear about the end 
of Slay, and wingless multitudes are sometimes to 
be seen by the middle of June, on the under side of 
the hop-leaves and on the stems. The fly is the 
great dread of hop cultivators, and no 'means have 
been found of arresting its ravages. Lady-birds 
and other insects render important service by 
devouring the aphides, and restraining their exces- 
sive multiplication. It is proposed, in Kirby and 
Spence’s Entomology, that women and children 
should be employed to pick off the winged aphides 
on their first appearance. 

HOPE, Thomas, a distinguished author and 
patron of art, ancient and modem, was horn in 
London about 1770. While still a youth, he 
travelled over a large portion of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and collected many drawings, chiefly of 
buildings and sculptures. In England, he first 
attracted attention by tho splendid decorations 
which he bestowed on the interior of his mansion 
in Duchess Street, Portland Place, London, a 
description of which appeared in his hook oa 
Household Furniture in 1805, a work that com- 
pletely revolutionised the taste of this country. 
In 1S09, ho published liis Costume of the Ancients, 
the influence of which was undoubtedly very great. 
His essay on the Architecture of Theatres, belonging 
to the same year, also deserves mention. Three 
years afterwards appeared his Modern Costumes, 
and in 1819 liis Atiastasius, or Memoirs of a Modern 
Creel: at the close of the lSffj Century. This last 
work is his master-piece. It was published anony- 
mously, and was said by many people to be a pro- 
duction of Lord Byron’s, who was greatly flattered 
by tho rumour. It is certainly a brilliant and 
erudite performance, but is tedious and obscure 
in many places. It wants the dramatic vis of a 
genuine work of genius, and is now hardly if ever 
read. Tho only other works of H. worth men- 
tioning, are his essay On the Onr/in and Prospects 
of Man, a very heterodox hut rather eloquent piece 
of writing ; and a Historical Essaif on Architecture, 
both of which were published posthumously. H. 
died February 3, 1831. 

HOPITAL, Michel de L’, was bom at Aigue- 
perse, in Auvergne, in 1505, studied law at Toulouse, 
and first made himself known as an advocate in tho 
2>arliamcnt of Paris, and after discharging various 
public functions, became chancellor in I5G0, during 
the minority of Francis II. France at this time 
was tom by contending factions. The Guises, in 
particular, wero powerful, ambitious, and intensely 
Catholic ; and when one of the family, the Cardinal 
do Lorraine, wished to establish the Inquisition in 
the country, H. boldly and firmly opposed him, and 
may be said to have saved France from that detest- 
able institution. He summoned the states-general, 
which had not met for SO years, and, being sup- 
ported by the mass of moderate Catholics, he forced 
the Guises to yield. His speech at tho opening of 
the assembly was worthy of his wise and magnani- 
mous spirit : ‘ Let us do away,’ said he, 1 with those 
diabolical words of Lutherans, Huguenots, and 
Papists — names of party and sedition ; do not let 
us change the fair appellation of Christians.’ Ho 
induced tho assembly to pass an ordonnance abolish- 
ing arbitrary taxes, regulating the feudal authority 
of the nobles, and correcting the abuses of the 
judicial system. In the following year, he secured 
various benefits for the persecuted Huguenots; 
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but politico-religious passions were too fierce and 
vindictive in France in those days to be satisfied 
with anything but blood ; and in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts which H. could make, tho nation 
was plunged in the horrors of civil war, ending 
rather in'tlio success of the Guises, the political 
n {tramontanes of their day. The old patriot, who 
loved Franco too well to be either Huguenot or 
ultramontane, went into retirement, where he heard 
the news of the massacre of St Bartholomew, a 
crime against both tho unity of Fiance and the 
rights of conscience, which broke his heart. He 
died 15th March 1573. 

HOPICINS, Samuel, D.D., an American clergy- 
man, and founder of tho flop’; in Mail theology, 
was born at Watcrbury, Connecticut, September 
17, 1721. Having graduated at Yale College in 
1741, he studied theology with Jonathan Edwards, 
and from 1743 to 1709 was settled as pastor of 
Housatonic, now called Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts. He then removed to Newport, where he 
died December 20, 1803. His writings consist of 
a life of President Edwards, sermons, addresses, a 
work on the millennium, and a system of theology, 
republished in Boston, 1S52. He is said to bo Sic 
hero of Mrs Beecher Stowe’s Minister's Wooing. He 
was remarkable for his simplicity, earnestness, and 
persevering industry, and his peculiar theological 
doctrines have been a source of controversy for 
a century. — H opkinslaxs, those who adopt the 
theological opinions of I)r Hopkins, are not a 
distinct sect, nut are pretty numerous in America, 
in some of the Christian bodies of which the 
tenets are generally Calvinislic. They hold most 
of the Calvinistic doctrines, and even ill their 
most extreme form, but they entirely reject the 
doctrine of imputation, both the imputation of 
Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteousness. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Hopkiusian system, 
however, is, that all virtue and true holiness con- 
sist in disinterested benevolence, and that all sm is 
selfishness — the Eelf-love which leads a man to give 
his first regard even to his own eternal interests 
being condemned as sinful. 

HOPS. The produce of the hop-plant (see Hor). 
The fruit is a little nut, not larger than a grain 
of mustard-seed, and between its outer shell and 
the kernel there is a small quantity of a peculiar 
granular substance called Lupuline, which also 
exists as a sort of efflorescence on tho surface of 
the scales themselves; much of the value of the 
hop depends upon the abundance of this substance. 
The lupuline is not a mere powder, but each grain 
is a little organised cellular body, of an oval or 
round form, and, when seen under the microscope, 
having a reticulated surface. These lupulinic grains 
have been analysed by many chemists. The follow- 
ing is tho result of the investigations of Paycu, 
Chevallier, and Pelletcau : 

Volatile oil (oil ofliops), .... 2*00 

Lupuline (tho bitter principle), . , . JO SO 

Resin, . . . . . 50 to SS-iio 

Lignin, arte 

Fatty, astringent, anil gummy matters; osma-t 
romc, malic, and carbonic acids, several salts I ^ 

(maiatc of liinc, acetate of ammonia, chloride f 
of potassium, sulphate of potash), &c, . J 
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Tho first year the bines, or stalks, are weak, and 
have to he provided with poles. When tho bines 
die down in autumn, they ara cut oil, and. tho 
sticks removed or Btackcd, and during the winter 
the ground is forked over and manured. The 
plants are hr perfection the third year, when each 
requires a polo about 18 or 20 feet in height, to 


which the young bines arc tied as they grow, with 
rushes or bast. They, however, soon begin to twine 
around the poles, and then require no more tying. 
In the English hop-grounds, the picking begins 
about the middle of September. This is done by 
women and children chiefly, some men being neces- 
sary to lower tho poles and bring the hops within 
reach. As the hops are picked, they are taken to 
the oast, or hop-lulu, m which they are dried, 
usually on horizontal »ei vena of hair-cloth, through 
which the heat of the lulu passes. This operation 
requires to be performed with great care, as the 
essential oil u veij liable to bo volatilised, espe- 
cially as the hops ale frequently kept from year to 
year. When fully dticd, they are carried to the 
packing-house, mid at e there pressed into the bags 
or pockets, and sewed lip ready for sale. 

Tile best varieties of the bop are, the Hill Golding, 
the East Kent Golding, Golden Hops, Jones’ Hops, 
Grape Hops, and Farnham White lime. 

Tlio Goldings are the best and richest, and are 
used for the finest ales. The Jones’ are most valued 
for their habit of short growth, which enables the 
grower to use shorter poles. The Colegates are very 
nardy, and can be gimvn on a poorer soil than the 
others. The grape hops are also \ciy hardy, and 
will do on an indifferent soil ; they are also very 
piolilic. 

We also leciuo tin m of exiellint quality from 
Canada and the United States. Until tho year 
1862, hops panl an excise duty, ami formed an im- 
portant part of the revenue, although a very vari- 
able crop, owing to the serious check it is liable to 
from insects, fungi, diseases, and the weather. In 
1876, the land under hops in England amounted to 
69,999 acres, of which neaily 45,606 were in 
Kent, and most of the remainder m Sussex, Here- 
ford, and Hampshire. The annual exportation of 
hops is about 40,600 cut., chiefly to the United 
States and Australia. 

In a carefully conducted experiment, Dr Ives 
obtained 14 ouuces of lupuline from C pounds of 
hops ; and as he was sure that ho had not removed 
it all from the scales and nuts, a fair conclusion was 
drawn that the lupuline constitutes a sixth of the 
whole weight of the best bops. Both the bitter 
taste and the preservative character of hops arc 
sup] osed to depend entirely upon this material, 
whether in tho foim of fully developed lupuline 
grains, or diffused ill an undeveloped state in 
tho structure of the scales. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance not only to encourage the 
development of the lupuline by good cultivation, 
but it is equally desirable to make the best use of 
it when produced. In furtherance of this, many of 
tho principal English brewers now use an ingenious 
machine made by Mr Haudysidc of Derby, which 
first shakes off and sifts out the lupuline grains, 
and then sepal ates the nuts or seeds from tho scales. 
The reason for this separation is this : Experience 
lias shewn that much of tho aromatic principle of 
the lupuhni is dissipated at a boiling beat ; there- 
fore only the --cales are so treated, whilst the free 
lupuline is mashed with lukewarm wort, and the 
nuts, after being cinshed, are treated w the same 
Manner, and all are added together when cold. By 
this means, the aroma is fully developed, and a 
smaller quantity of hops is found to answer fully. 

There is a narcotic principle in hops as well as 
the bitter and tome, all of which have led to their 
employment in medicine. Such use is, however, very 
limited. For the full details of their employment 
in tho process of brewing, see Burn. 

HOKA'TITJS FLACCGS, Quintus, the renowned 
Homan satirist and lyrist, was horn at Venusia, in 
Apulia — in the country now called tho Basilicata, 
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lately forming part of the kingdom of Naples — on 
the Stli Decctnuer, 05 n.c. 11 is father, who had 
been horn a slave, hut manumitted before the poet's 
birth, was a coactor (a collector of money for tax- 
athcrcrs and bankers), by which employment lie 
ad become a proprietor on a modest scale in his 
native district. Early seeing the genius and promise 
of his son, ho resolved to devote his whole means 
to his education, and removing to Romo for the 
pntposc, ho gave him the culture usually bestowed 
on the children of the highest classes. Having 
finished his youthful studies at Rome, ho was 
engaged on higher ones at Athens, when the assassi- 
nation of Julius Ca-snr threw tho whole Roman 
world into confusion, and dragged II. himself — in 
his 21st year — into tho civil war which followed. 
Brutus coming with Cassius to Greece, made II. a 
tribune, and lie served with the republican leaders 
in that rank until the fatal field of l'hilippi put 
an end to their campaign. Brutus and Cassius 
destroyed themselves. 11. made his submission, 
anil returned to Rome. "With what was left of his 
patrimony he bought tho olfice of public scribe, 
anil while living by this humble place, devoted 
his energy to literary creation. Thoroughly accom- 
plished in Greek anil Roman literature, lie set him- 
self to two great tasks — the naturalisation in Latin 
of the Greek lyric spirit, and the perfect develop- 
ment of the old Roman satire. It is his complete 
artistic success in lmth objects which has made 
him one of the most influential writers of the 
world, and uhich will secure his fame as long as 
order or culture exist upon tho globe. 

Ik’s first known labours were satires and epodes 
— the cpodcs being imitations of the Greek satirist 
Archilochus. Rut it is probable that lie early 
began to imitate the other gnat Greek lyrists ; and 
it is certain tliat liis first success was derived not 
from tlie public but the private circulation of his 
works, lie made the friendship of Virgil, whose 
rise preceded his own, and of Vatins ; and Virgil 
and Variits introduced him to Mieccnas when lie 
was about £0 years old. That great Etruscan 
noble and friend of Augustus became tho good 
genius of the poet's life. He endowed him — at 
some period not exactly known, lmt before 5."! 
It a — with n farm near Tivoli, in tho Sabine 
country, established his independence, fostered his 
fame, "sought his iulimat-y, loved, honoured, anil 
encouraged him ns much as one man could 
another. Tho friendship of Maecenas led to that 
of Augustus, and II. enjoyed all his life (he died at 
57) the consideration of the greatest persons of his 
time. He shews liis gratitude for such favour in 
many passages of his jiocms, but he is never servile, 
anil "lie compliments tho emperor himself only on 
those features of liis reign which have tended to 
secure him the gratitude, or, wlmt was not less 
needed, the forgiveness, of posterity. 

It is impossible, in our brief space, to discuss tho 
vexed question of the chronology of Ik's poems, 
or to notice a fiftieth part of what has been 
written on it. But if xvc cannot ho sure of the 
chronology of tho poems, they give us themselves 
ample means for judging of the character of tho 
loot. Even his personal appearance is familiarly 
mown to us. Ho was a little, round, ilark"- 
eyed man, prematurely gray-haired, and inclined 
to corpulence ; in dress somewhat slovenly, mul 
apt to he abstracted in his gait and manner. He 
was kindly, friendly, and honourable — irascible, hut 
easily appeased — of nmorous and generally sensual 
temperament, yet fully sensible of both the dignity 
and the prudence of moderation. His philosophy 
'was Epicurean, liko that of most Roman men 
of the world of his ago; but ho had both an eye 
SIC 


and a heart for tho noble in history and in life, 
and his most discerning readers 'cannot but see 
that there was a latent fund of earnestness and 
even piety in his nature, to which his poctiy never 
pave full expression. The real key to his geniu3, 
is to study him ns essentially a pliilosophical wit 
and moralist, who had an exquisite faculty for 
lyrical creation, and was a finished artist by dint 
of practice in it, hut who primarily belonged to the 
philosophical rather than to tho poetic class of 
minds. Some strict modem critics have doubted 
his being a poet at all, which, since he could pro- 
duce all tho effects of poetry, is plainly nonsense. 
The latest criticism, however, decidedly tends to 
place his lyrical worlrs — as imitations of the Greek, 
and echoes of the natural notes of an earlier 
and more poetic age — farther below his Satires 
anil Hpis'.les than it was once customary to rank 
them. Meanwhile, this neither robs the Odes of 
their value, nor of their cliarm, nor of their merit. 
Their value, ns representing nn older literature 
which only exists in fragments, i3 immeasurable. 
Their charm, as breathing now all ‘the gaiety, now- 
ail tho sadness, of the ancient pagan mtnd, is 
irresistible. And their merit, even as imitations, 
implies a delicacy of insight, n fineness of touch, a 
power of minute finish, which lias been exhibited 
by very few writers in the whole history of art. 
They are, indeed, perpetual models of construction, 
equally valuable to poets of every school, and were 
not less carefully studied by Wordsworth than by 
I’ope. Great, however, as is tho merit of the 
Oil's, that of the Satires and £ ipixtles is still higher. 
The native Roman satire — nn indigenous product 
of Italy, as Casauhon lias irrefmgably established — 
was developed by II. into a branch of composition 
peculiarly lies own, and in liis own species of which 
lie has never had a rival He ridicules tlie follies 
of the world from tho point of view of a man of the 
world, playing round vice liko a picador round a 
bull ; and though liis morality docs not rise above 
the level of a prudential moderation abhorrent of 
extremes, he enforces this with so much soundness, 
dramatic liveliness, anil gay vivacious humorous 
wit, that the pulpit lias profited by him not less 
than tho author’s study, and lie has been tho 
favourite of ecclesiastical dignitaries and statesmen, 
while also being the jwcket-companion of men of 
letters and epigrammatists. Tho Kpistles contain 
the graver element of the Satires in still greater 
perfection, and with the addition of a fino vein of 
jKTsonal emotion anil affection, tinged occasionally 
with the melancholy of advancing life, which, on 
the whole, makes them the most valuable of IL’s 
works. 

The literature of Ik in modem Europo i.s enor- 
mous, and can only be glanced at here in tlie 
briefest manner. The lUlitio Princeps appeared 
at Milan in 0*170, in 4to, and was followed by a 
long line of editions. In modem times, Orelli has 
taken a leading place ns Horatian editor, and 
sinco him, Dillonburgcr has been justly popular; 
vltilo England has contributed to tho subject, 
nmong manv other works, the valunblo Horatio* 
Jlcstitutus of Tate, and the sumptuous volume of 
Bean Milm.nn. Among the English translators of 
II., in the wholo or in part, nro found Ben Jonson. 
Milton, Atterhury, Pope, Warren Hastings, and 
Cowper, while rope’s Imitations occupy a distin- 
guished place of their own. Tho iiest known 
translation of tho whole of H. in English, is that of 
Francis, but his day is fast going by. Excellent 
translations liavo been issuouin our own time by 
Mr Martin, Mr Robinson, Lord. Ravensworth, Lord 
Lytton, and Prof. Conington ; and a curious, but 
powerful one by Prof. Non-man, whose theory of 
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translation, however, has led him into frequent 
oddities and singularities. 

HO'RDEIN, a term that has been applied to a 
substance that can be extracted from barley, but 
which is merely ,n mixture of starch, cellulose, and 
a little nitrogenous matter of unknown composition. 

HO'RDEUM. See Barley. 

HO'REB. See Sinai. 

HO'REHOUNI) (Marrubium), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Labiata -, having a tubular 10- 
ribbed calyx, with 5 or 10 spiny equal teeth, 4 
stamens included in the corolla, the upper lip of the 
corolla erect, the lower lip 3-cleft. The species are 
mostly perennial, herbaceous plants, natives of the 
south of Europe and the East. One species, the 
CoaniON or White H. (JUT. vulgare), is a native of 



Britain, and is found generally throughout Europe, 
except in the more northern regions, growing in 
waste places, waysides, &c. It is about 1 — 1J 
feet high, bushy, with roundish, ovate, crcnate, 
wrinkled leaves, and almost globose whorls of 
white flowers. The whole plant has a whitish 
appearance, from the down with which its leaves 
are covered. It has an - aromatic but not very 
agreeable smell. It is touic, stimulant, and laxa- 
tive, and is much used in coughs, being a popular 
remedy, and a very safe : nd cfhcacious one. It was 
formerly also employed in affections of the womb 
and of the liver. It is administered in the form of 
an infusion, or made into a -syrup with sugar, and 
sometimes the syrup is candied. The name H. 
belongs also to another plant, a native of Britain, 
Ballota nigra, sometimes called Black H., a fetid 
plant, also of the order Labiata:, and of a genus 
very closely allied to Ufarrubium. It closely 
resembles the White H. in taste, and possesses 
similar medicinal properties. — A third British plant, 
Lycopus Europams, a diandrous plant of the same 
natural order, is sometimes called Water Hore- 
liouND. It is also known as Gypsy-wort. 

HORI'ZON, the circular line formed by the 
apparent meeting of the earth and sky; this, in 
astronomical phrase, is called the sensible horizon. 
The rational horizon is the circle formed by a plane 
passing through the centre of the earth, parallel to 
the sensible Horizon, and produced to meet the 
heavens. 
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HORN, Cape. See Cape Horn, or Hoorn. 

HORN, a musical instrument, commonly called 
in this country the French Horn ; in Italy, Corno ; 
in France, Cor do Chasse. Its form is that of 
a long tube of brass, with a large bell-shaped 
ending. For greater convenience the tube is coiled 
up into four continuous circles, lying side by side 
the coils being soldered together, to keep them 
in their position. It is sounded by means of a 
mouth-piece, in form like a little hollow cup. The 
thinner the sheet-brass is, of which the horn is 
made, the more easily can the sound he produced. 
The sounds obtained on the horn are the harmonics 
of the sound of it3 whole length, a fundamental 
sound which cannot he produced by the mouth. 
As those sounds form only a limited scale, the 
notes awanting are artificially made, by the hand 
being inserted into the bell, so as to flatten a higher 
note down to a lower one. These flattened ‘notes 
are called stuffed notes, as the sound of them is 
muffled. The horn, in its natural state, can only 
be played in one key ; hut by means of crooks, 
which are added to increase the length of the tube, 
it can he transposed into any key. When at its 
greatest length, the horn measures, from the mouth- 
piece to the cud of the bell, 1G feet. The music 
for the horn is always written in the key of C, with 
the key of the composition marked at the beginning 
of each movement ; thus, Corno in D, See., guides 
the performer as to the crooks ho must use, in 
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order to play the notes in the key indicated. The 
stuffed notes on the horn being very defective 
in quality of sound, in comparison with the great 
beauty of the open notes, many inventions have 
been, from time to time, tried to remedy them. The 
most successful invention is the valve-horn, which 
is constructed so that the performer can, by means 
of three valves, lengthen or shorten the tube, so as 
to produce any note in the cliromatic scale, as a 
harmonic of the length of the tube, and conse- 
quently all of the notes arc of the same quality of 
sound, and open notes. The valve-horn is now 
generally used as a solo instrument with greater 
effect than the common horn. As an orchestral 
instrument, the horn is of great importance. Thero 
arc never less than two horns in an instrumental 

ere, and in many great works four horns are 
absolutely necessary. The date of the invention of 
the horu is lost in antiquity. 

HORNBOOK. See Surr., Vol. X. 

HORN MANUFACTURES. The horns of 
various animals are employed for useful and orna- 
mental purposes. The principal are those of the ox, 
buffalo, and two or three species of deer, and of sheep 
and goats. Horn can be softened and split into thin 
laminco, or pressed into moulds ; and as it recovers 
its peculhv character of flexibility, toughness, and 
transparency, when cold, it is particularly adapted 
for a great variety of purposes. It can also be dyed 
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various colours. Solution of gold in aqua regia, dyes 
it rod; solution of nitrnto of silver in nitrio acid, 
black; a pasto of red-lead, mado with a solution 
'of potash, colours it brown ; so that, with a proper 
arrangement aud application of these materials, tko 
most admirable imitations of the much moro costly 
tortoise-shell can be produced. The more common 
vegetable dye-stulls, as logwood, brazil-wood, bar- 
wood, saffron, indigo, die., will also colour it, but 
neither so pcnnaueutly nor so brightly as the metallic 
materials. By long-continued soaldug, the horns of 
all the animals above mentioned, except tho deer, 
run bo softcued, and those of tho sheep aud goat cau 
bo easily split into soveral layers when tlioy have 
been soaked and boiled ; and tlieso layers can not 
only bo battened out by putting them between 
Bmooth iron plates heated and placed in a press, but 
if tlie edges of two or moro are brought together 
between polished copper plates, aud tlieso tightly 
screwed together with a hand-vice, and plunged for 
some tune in boiling water, and thence into cold 
N water, the edges will bo found lirmly welded together, 
anil the same property enables the horn-worker to 
'uso up tho smallest cuttings with profit. Another 
valuable property of horn is, that when heated it can 
bo pressed into a die, and not only 'takes a beautifully 
sharp impression, but if left in tho die until cold, it 
retains it In this way, then, it is employed in making 
bandies for umbrellas, knives, forks, &c., and even 
Ornamental boxes, and a variety* of other articles. 
Combs aro mado out of tho llulteued sheets, anil 
beautiful carvings aro mado out of tho solid jiarts 
of tho buffalo-horns brought in such vast numbers 
from tho East Indies. Ox-horns, too, aro some- 
times of lino quality and colour, anil aro fashioned 
into drinking-cups, aud other articles, often highly 
ornamental. Deer-horns, which, strictly speaking, 
aro bone, have a very limited application ; they 
'aro employed in this country for making knife- 
handles, called buck-horn, in much favour for 
pocket-knives ; hut on tho continent tho horns of 
tho fallow-deer aro extensively used in making tho 
deer-horn articles of furniture peculiar to Germany. 
Tho deer-horus used in Great Britain aro chiefly 
tboso of tho Axis (Axis nutcuhita), of which at least 
100,000 aro annually imported from thu East Indies. 
From tho same couutry aro brought to Britain S00 
tons of buffalo-horns, whilst from South America 
and other parts, the importation of ox and cow 
horns exceeds a million annually. 

UORX-WOltK, in Fortification, is a work having 
one front only, thrown out beyond tho glacis of a 
fortress; with a view, 1. To strengthen a weak 
salient in tho general outliuo ; 2. To occupy a 
plateau in advance of tho place, or to protect 
buildings, tho including of which in tho original 
caceiuto would have extended it to an inconvenient 
degree; d. To occupy a tonguo of land protected 
on its aides; 4. To bar a defile; 5. To cover tho 
head of a bridge ; 0. To occupy rising ground, tbo 
possession of which would render tho enemy moro 
than necessarily' dangerous. Tho front of a horn- 
work consists of two demi-bastions connected by a 
curtain, aud usually defended in front, as in tbo 
fortress itself, by tenatlle, ravelin, and covert-way. 
Tbo banks, protected by ditches, run straight upon 
tbo ravelin, bastiou, or enrtain of tbo main defences, 
so that tho ditch may bo swept by tho firo of tho 
latter. Tho haulm should not bo too long for easy 
musketry range. . 

In most of tho earlier works of this nature, tho 
ditch of tho horn-work wa3 umted with tho ditch 
of tho main works by being cut through tho glacis 
and covert-way, but in modern works tho born- 
work U constructed entirely hoyond tho glacis, as 
tho annexed figure shews. Tho masonry wall is 
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shown in tho figure by a ‘thick black line at the 
head of thd bom- work and immediately beyond 



A, Horn-work, covering a Bastion, B. 


tho glacis, but at times it is merely a straight wall 
tlirown across, as in tho dotted line. 

Occasionally, horn- works aro very useful; but 
modern engineers generally prefer, constructing 
detached and advanced works. A doublo bom- 
work becomes a Croicn-worl: (q. v.). 

HORNBEAM ( Carpimu ), a genus of tbo natural 
order CupuU/cras ; consisting of trees with compact, 
tough, hard wood ; bark almost smooth and of a 
whitish-gray colour, deciduous leaves, anil monoecious 
Howera. Tho male catkins aro cylindrical and 
sessile, their bowers consist merely of a little scale- 
iiko bract and 12 — 21 stamens. Tbo femalo flowers 
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consist of a gcraien, crowned with tbo 4 — S-toothed 
border of tho perianth, aud with two thrcad-Uko 
stigmas, and aro placed in loose slender catkins, 
always two together, each at tho base of a stalked 
bract, which is three-clcft or three-cornered, and 
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which, when the tree is in fruit, enlarges very much, 
hccomes leafy, and covers tlio fully ripened nut on 
one side. The nut has a thick husk, and is small 
and striated. The Common H. (O'. Bclulvi ), very 
frequent in the wbods of many parts of Europe, is a 
beautiful tree, attaining a height of GO — 100 feet. 
It is seldom, indeed, now seen of such dimensions in 
Britain ; hut it seems to have formed a principal 
part of the ancient forests of some parts of the 
island. It has elongato-ovate, acuminate, almost 
triply serrate leaves. AVhen in fruit, it has very 
large, deeply 3-partite bracts. It thrives best in a 
moderately moist and shady situation. Its root 
descends deep into the ground. I he wood is white, 
very hard, uncommonly strong and tough, and there- 
fore suitable for bearing heavy strains. It is much 
used hy joiners, turners, and wheelwrights. It takes 
a very line polish, and, when well stained, might 
readily he mistaken for eliony. In the earth, or 
where exposed to the changes of the weather, it is 
of no great durability. It bums like a candle, and 
it is one of tbe best kinds of firewood ; it affords an 
excellent cbarcoal, and tbe asbes yield much potash. 
The yomm stems, hy reason of the dense growth of 
their twigs, are very suitable for forming live-fences 
and bowers ; and as it hears clipping very won, 
the H. was often employed to form those live-walls 
which were formerly so much the fashion in gardens. 

HORNBILL, the name of a genus ( Bucn-os ) and 
of a family ( Buccrotida i) of birds, to which Cuvier 
assigned a place in the syndactylous division of the 
order Inscssores', hut which some naturalists ran It 
with crows in the tribe Comrostres. Their ana- 
tomical structure has been found to indicate affini- 
ties both with crows and toucans, and the same 
inference may he drawn from their habits. 11m 
species are numerous; they are natives of Afnca 



and the East Indies. They are mostly large birds, 
some nearly as large as a turkey, tlio smallest rather 
smaller than a magpie. They are remarkable for the 
enormous size oE the hill, and for a largo bony pro- 
tuberance with which it is generally surmounted. 
The hill is curved, broad at tho base, compressed 
towards tho tip; the bony protuberance on the 
upper mandible assumes different forms in different 
species. They may be described as omnivorous. 

HO'RNBLENDE, a mineral • allied to Augite 
(q. v.), and containing from 40 to GO per cent, of 


silica, with variable quantities of alumina, lime, 
oxide of iron, soda, potash, and fluorine. H. is 
found in granite, sjmnite, and other igneous rooks 
which contain quartz or free silica. It is particu- 
larly abundant as a constituent of syenite. It is 
sometimes found in considerable masses, and even 
in beds of slaty structure [H. slate). Tho variety 
called Common H. is generally green or black, 
more rarely brown or gray. It contains a pretty 
large proportion of protoxide of iron ; is generally 
massive, hut sometimes crystallises in oblique 
four-sided, or m six-sided pnsms. The crystallised 
K. is sometimes called Black Schorl, and is capable 
of being made into ornaments. 

HO'RN CASTLE, a market-town of England, in 
the county of Lincoln, is situated in an agreeable 
district at tbe foot of tbe Wolds, 20 miles east of ] 
Lincoln. The parish church is the most interesting 
of the public buildings ; portions of it were erected 
during the reign of Henry VII. There is a con- 
siderable trade here in corn and wool; and of the 
three annual fairs, that held in August lasts for 
ton days, and is one of the largest horse-fairs in 
Britain. There are at H. remains of a Roman 
fortification ; coins and other antiquities are occa- 
sionally found in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1871) 
4SG5. 

HORNE, Rev. Thomas Hartwell, D.D., an 
English biblical critic, born October 20, 1780, was 
educated at Chnst’s Hospital, and afterwards 
became clerk to a barrister. His leisure hours wero 
devoted to the study of the Bible, and in 1818 lie 
published his Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Jloly Scriptures, a work which 
procured for him admission into oiders without the 
usual preliminaries. {Subsequently, St John s College, 
Cambridge, granted him tlio degree of B.D., and 
two American colleges that of 1).D. In 1833, lie 
obtained the rectory of St Edmund the King and 
St Nicholas Aeons, London. He was also made a 
prebendary of St Paul s Cathedral. In the course 
of a long life, H. published a great variety of works, 
but the one already mentioned is the principal. 
From the first moment of its appearance, it not only 
became popular, but attained the dignity of being 
considered the text-book on the subject m all or 
almost all the theological colleges of Great Britain 
and America. It lias gone through eleven or 
twelve editions, and has been frequently unproved,- 
so that it stdl retains the high reputation which it 
originally bore. He died February 18G2. 

HORNET {Vcym. crabro), tbe largest species of 
wasp found in Britain. It is not uncommon in 



some parts of England, but is not found in Scotland. 
The thorax is mostly black, the fore-part rufous ; 
tlie abdomen is yellow, with three brown point a ou 
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eacli segment. Tho sting is very painful. The II. 
is a very voracious insect, s* bine a ml devouring 
bees and other insects, and carrying them to its 
nest to feed its young. The nest is in a hollow tree, 
in ail outhouse, or in some other sheltered place. 
The community is not Mij»j*os(d ever to contain 
more than about 200 individuals, all deriving their 
origin from a single U male, which, having survived 
tho winter in some sh« lt'*n*d hiding-place, lays the 
foundation of the w-t in spring. The nest is a 
curious stnictuie, of a substance resembling coarse 
paper, and, except as t«* M/e, pretty similar to that 
of tho common wasp. The community consists of 
females, inales, and miiteis or workers, as in tho 
case of bees, hut there are numerous females. Most 
of the males and neuters perish on the approach of 
winter, pome of tin* females alone suniving. 

HORNIN<», Li ri 1 ils or, a writ in Seotcli Law, 
winch issues to compel a party to execute or earn*' 
out a judgment or *!*•* iee of the court. 'Hie writ 
was formerly the cm!} form of enforcing « ml decrees 
by imprisonment, « \ecpt m the ease of small debt 
decrees. Hut b\ rcc* nt unpiovi ui«nts, the process 
is shortened, 'and other forms are more UM-d. 

HORXITt )S, or IIoKNOS (Span <*iv*i«), the | 
{ name given to the low o\in shap'd hillotks which 
emit Mnoke and \ ip**urM. and who h • **. or in gnat 
numbers on the *id«n ami in tie m .JiUnrrhond of 
the large \«»l« am** s «*t N. 1 1 li \im in i 

HORN 1*1 RE, i miisn al msttunx tit, * oiisidmg of 
the common w«* dm pip* with th« n«t«*»-.ary h**l* s 
for producing tin not* . and with a h**rn *»n each 
end. The pert**nn*r h!**w^ ,ut** one of the h«»nts, 
and the sounds »•! tin- pip* i*r***i*d *»ut **f tin* 
other In the north Wist ot 1 n.J.iiid, win re this 
instruuu nt is mostly l**un«l, it is us* d to a> * ornpany 
a national dam* wfm.li is a!-** * ill**! tin Hornpipe. 
Till* llieloiU oj this daiu • is alw.i\s m tnple time 
that is, in ], or *, and *-oiin tun* s m ’ linn and it 
consists of two ptrts of tour or light bars inch, 
with repeats. 'I In Uio\< Unlit *»t tin dam** is 

tolerably 41111 k. 

HORNS an* app* nd.ig* i t*» tin* liontal bones 
of many of the <\t«tisi\e faxiuK **1 mnmiaiits, 
and are ob\n*usly iut«inl«d as w* ipoun ol d« t**nee. 
In tin* germs (Vrru* (d* or). tin hums ikiiown 
also as antlers) are solid, um**\*r*«l 1»\ • pnh*nnis, 
hone-like in « *»riipi*sitioii, ami *1* « idu**u*. In the 
genus ri|NiWi*pf;i(<i/n (tin git.ilhM, we ha\«* the 
single < x.nnple of solid |h r-i-it« nt h«*ins coinph tely 
invested with a hairy int< gum* nt In th«- otln r 
horn bearing ruminant- as tin *»\. In **p. goat, 
and antelope tin lnniis ut« h**U*»u, mioa«rul 
by epnleiiriis, an loinpostd **f a -|«* * i.d tissue 
(lions \ TfsM I>, C| ^ | quite dlti«l«llt l lolll in*lie, 
and are t»r|*s|st«*nt. In .til tin -c the horns 

arc att.u h* *1 t*» tin* < r.inial l***ins, ami m ail the 
hollow horn-, * \< tilting thos* tin ant* lope, the 
o^eous axis is h<*ll»>wtd out tt it* » **Hs tommuni- 
catnig with tin trontal Mini*** ami tlnis admitting 
the atmosplntn air into tin interior. The horn of 
the rhinoceros is quit* di.stim t in « harncter from the 
lioniH in art} of the ruminants It is a tt gumrntaij. 
Slot an osseous app* mlag* , ami IS usually dost, t lhcd 
ft.s if it were a ni.e-t «»f harts which had coal* sec tl. 
It consists, liowtst r, in realit}, ot ati aggregation of 
j tubes, round wlmlt tin horny mattc*r is arnmgeil 
111 concentric lamina*, as in the horny excrescences 
on the inner Mirface of the leg of tin* horse. The 
first and the third variety via, the antlers of the 
Cervhhr and the hollow horns of the ox, &c. — alone 
require special notice. 

The deciduous horns of the Ccrvuhi' at difterent 
ages, and their process of growth, are explained 
in the article Dixit. To that description, it need 
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only be added, that these horns are formed on 
two ■well-marked morphological typos— one group 
possessing rounded antlers, such as occur in tho 
roebuck and the red- deer, and the other having 
tho antlers more or less flattened, as in th*> elk 
and fallow-deer. A remarkable sympathy exists 
between the generative organs and the horns ; and 
the development of the latter may he arrested, and 
their periodical shedding may lie prevented by 
castration. As a general rule, it is only in the 
male Ccrvidw that horns are developed. In the 
reindeer, however, they arc common both to the 
male and female. 

In the hollow-homed ruminants, the bony pro- 
tuberances or * cores ’ arising from the frontal bones, 
and supporting the horns, instead of branching like 
antlers, form more or less solid cylindrical shafts, 
tho surface being protected by ordinary Periosteum 
(q. V.), and by an extension of true skin, which 
becomes developed into a denso horny sheath. In 
tin* accompanying figure, the horny slicath is 
detached from the right horn, so as to shew the 
‘core’ in the interior. 



Tin* horns of ruminant* are almost invariably 
two in number, but exceptions occnr in the case of 
tin* extinct Eramatherimn and .Sivatherium, and 
amongst living species, in the Four-homed float, 
tin* Many-horned Sheep, &c. In the Prong-horn 
Antelope there seems to he an approach to the 
corvine type, there being a prong of some length 
about half way up the horn, which may be regarded 1 
ai analogous to the brow-antler. 1 

IIOHNV TISSUES wore formerly regal ded ! 
as extremely simple in their structure, and as I 
1>< mg only different forms of a substance to which 
the t»*rm bratln (from l?ra* 9 a horn) was applied. 
Recent investigation*?, however, shew that the pait* 
which consist of horny tissue — as, for example, the 
persistent horns of the ruminants, tho epidermis, 
the nails, claws, and hoofs, whalebone, tortoise-shell, 
tVc. — have a somewhat complicated, and, in .some 
icspcots, a variable structure, although they arc 
so far analogous t*> one another that they proceed 
from nucleated cells which arc not morphologic- 
ally developed like the cells of most other organs, 
but which, to a certain extent, dry up and arc 
onlj* agglutinated together by an intercellular sub- 
stance. In a chemical point of view, they also 
closely resemble 011c another, for when compared 
with other tissues they all contain a large quantity 
of sulphur, in combination with a substance whose 
origin from, or affinity with the Protcinc Eodics 
(q. v.), is sufficiently obvious fioin their behaviour 
towards certain re-agents (the caustic alkalies and 
the mineral and acetic acids, for example), and their 
percentage composition. 

The accompanying figure represents a longi- 
tudinal section of cow’s horn (magnified 410 dia- 
meters) taken perpendicularly to the surface, kept 
for four hours in concentrated potash solution, to 
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which water was then added. If. however, a section means early adopted for the measurement of short 
of horn is examined in its natural state, it appears periods of time was by the quantity of water dis- 
to consist of numberless bundles of fine threads charged by dropping from one vessel into another. 

Ivin" side by side. After the Instruments for the measurement of time on this 
c vxPAl >. addition of the potash solu- principle wore called Clepsydras (q. v.). The running 
V- tion, these bundles are seen of fine sand from one vessel into another was found 

I t/ya// to unfold into little plates, to afford a still more certain measure, and hence 
I [S> Y: ■A\ which gradually expand into the invention of Hour-glasses (q. v.). King Alfred 
the regular nucleated cells is said to have observed the lapse of time by 
l Y \ shewn in the figure. noting the gradual shortening of a lighted candle. 

I ,cv . ' v | The cellular" structure of It is not very easy to trace to its source the history 

V. hoofs, whalebone, tortoise- of the invention to which the modem clock owes 

-V x ' ,A shell, &c., may be exliibited its parentage; the earliest, however, of which wo 

\ * Y\' '{ iu a, similar manner. It is to have a complete description, and perhaps tbe earliest 

? ^ the liisto-chemical investiga- which attained any distinct superiority to the rude 

0 L '- v tions of Mulder and Bonders machines already mentioned, was the clock of 

Homy Tissues : tliat wc are ma i a ly indebted Henry Vie or De Wyck, a German, erected in the 

o, cell of theuniler layer; for onr knowledge of the tower of the palace of Charles V., king of France, 

1 nucleus of tUelotter/ structure of these tissues, who in 1370. A sketch of this clock, which is subjoined, 

seem to' have established that will he useful not only from its historical interest, 
every horny tissue contains at least three different hut also because, from its comparative simplicity, it 
kinds of substances— viz., 1. The substance of the will form a groundwork for further explanation of 
cell-membranes, which is exceedingly difficult of the meclinuism of clocks and watches in their more 
solution in alkalies, and which forms the principal complicated forms. It will he readily understood, 
part of the tissue; 2. The cell-contents, which from a glance at the 
dissolve more readily in alkalies ; and 3. A con- annexed figure, that as vfTL 

necting, or true intercellular substance. , the weight A tends to cjL - — - y i 

There tissues have been submitted to ultimate uncoil the cord and "M i, 

analysis, after having been previously digested in set in motion the 7r5 ZZlf 1 

water, alcohol, and ether. The analog}' of their cylinder B round its ["C^ j . j 

composition is shewn in the following tabular view : axis, the motion will 1 i 1 I — N 

he successively com- , I - 1 „ | 

mil. K. JS!;.. T n‘"‘ municated to the van- kJCft ^ ^ , i 

Carton, 6U-0S | 51-41 6103 61-09 60 28 61-88 54 89 and finally " fe,’ 4 

111 (lro"(n, 8 38 6-98 6 80 6 82 676 G-87 C 56 tlie : figure, and finally ..jr* 

Nitrogen, 17-14 17-18 1674 ig 90 17-21 16-70 1077 to the crown-wheel or — r 'H jt 

Oxigen, '20-83 19-94 22-51 22-39 25-01 21-97 19 58 escapement- wheel, I; | , 

Snlpliur, 5-00 4-23 3-42 2 00 | 0 74 3 80 2-22 t k c teetli of which L , P 

~ - so act on the two r- 'Y n 

These tissues differ slightly in the quantity of small levers or pallets, , y HIM Q 

inorganic matter which they contain, but the differ- | y, f)ro ; cctin , r f ron)> . r 1 

cnee does not van- much beyond 1 per cent. | ’ 1 ’ formino part of I | \ I 
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These tissues differ slightly in the quantity of ' sma jj j uverf . or pallets, 
inorganic matter which they contain, hut the differ- ,■ /t „ ro ; cctm , r f rom> 
ence does not varj- much beyond 1 per cent. aad ’ f n rm ; n „ part 0 f 

Hair }-ields from 0'5i to 1-83 per cent, of nsli tlle suspen ded upright 
containing, amongst other ingredients, peroxide of spiu( jj e or vertical 
iron and a little silica. In feathers, the quantity of a ^ ig> on w hich 

silica is very considerable, and it is doubtless to j s (l ’ XC( j t j’ ie re „ u ) a t or 
this constituent that the shaft in a great measure or balance, l£, that 
owes its strength and hardness. att alternating or 


owes its strength and hardness. aa alternating or flill 

HOHO'IiOGT (Gr. Jiora, a defined portion of \ ibratory, instead of a ill A yj 

time) is tbat branch of applied science that has for circular, motion of the , , r , 1 

its object the measurement of time. Although it is balance itself is the Fig. 1.— , Do V yck s Uoex. 

easy to look back on a period when tune, according result. The hands of 

to the modern conception of it, as measured by the clock are attached to the wheel N, also set 
hours, and minutes, and seconds, was unknown, yet in motion by the cylinder B. Now, unless tnere 
we find progress early made in the measurement were some check upon the motion, it is nianile t 
of larger penods of time, by observations of the that the heavy weight A would go rapidly to the 
heavenly bodies; and although, in the later pro- ground, causing the wheels to rotate, the balance to 
gress of Astronomy, it is found that tlio movements vibrate, and the hands to go round with increasing 
of the more conspicuous heavenly bodies do not velocity. In order to prevent this rapid unwind g 
afford accurate marks for the equable measurement of tko clock-work, and adjust it to the more 
of time, they were, for practical objects, sufficient, deliberate measurement of time, the balance is, m 
and afforded at least a better measure of time than Be Wyck s clock loaded with two ^ > 

any other phenomena which came under the ohser- and the further these are re “°)« d Ef® ‘ 

ration of mankind. Thus, time was early divided ->r spmdlc, KM, the more heavily they will resist 
into years, according to the motion of tlio sun among ...id counteract the escapement of the lovers and 
the constellations ; into months, according to the the rapidity of the rotation of 
inotion of the moon relatively to tho sun’s place m wheel, till the clock he brought to go neither too 
the heavens; and into days, by the alternate light quick nor too slow. , , , j : 0 c 

and darkness caused by the rising and setting of The above construction is £ 

the sun. It was long, however, before any accurate all the principal time-keeping maeffinesin use m 
measure was found for a division of tho day itself. the lOtli century. The great epoch m the history 
The earliest measure employed for this purpose of horology is marked by tho appl.cation t 0 it ot 
that we can trace is the shadow of an upright the Pendulum (q. v.) as arc^latingpower. Th s 
object, which -gave a rough measure of time by the was effected by Huygens (q. v.) about 1657. 
variations in its length and position. This easily philosopher, in . adapting the pendulum to tbo 
suggested the invention of Sun-dials (q.v.). Another machinery previously invented, had little more to 
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do than simply to add a non- wheel to the move- 
ment, so as to enable him to place the crown-avhtel 
and spindle in a horizontal instead of a perpendi- 
cular jiosition, that the lower arm of the balance — 
then of course perpendicular, instead of horizontal, 
as in Do Wyck’s clock — might he extended, ns it 
were, downwards, and thus, m fact, bo converted 
into a pendulum. 

The principle of construction adopted by Huygens, 
from the peculiar action of the levers and spindle, 
required a light pendulum and great arcs of oscilla- 
tion ; and although, to secure isochronous vibration 
in these large arc--, the ingenious donee of constrain- 
ing the motion in a cycloidal curve was resorted to, 
yet tiio consequence was, as has been remarked, that 
‘Huygens’s clock governed the pendulum, whereas 
the pendulum ought to govern tho clock.’ About 
ten years afterwards, the celebrated Dr nooke 
invented an escapement, which enabled a less main- 
taining power to carry a heavier pendulum. The 
pendulum, too, making smaller ares of vibration, 
was less resisted by the air, and therefore performed 
its motion with greater regularity. This device 
is called the crutch or anchor escapement. It was 
brought by Hooke lx fore the notice of the Royal 
Society in 1(1 (id ; and was practically introduced 
into the art of cloel.making by Clement, a London 
clockmaker, in lfiSil It is the form still mo«t 
usually employed in • nlinary clocks It regulates 
1 the motion as follow - Tho pendulum is lived at A, 



This escapement is adopted in time-keepers when 
great accuracy is required. Other inventions, as 
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the detached escapement, tho pin-wheel escapement 
in various forms, and the gravity ese.apement 
(described below), though very efficient, have not 
come into general use. 

In the great clock in the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, tho pendulum is upwards of 
13 feet long, to heat 2 seconds, and its hob weighs 
C cwts. The motion is kept up by a remontoir or 
gravity escapement. On each side of the pendulum- 
rod .a small metallic hammer is hung upon a peg. 

1 Tlio swinging of tho pendulum first draws out a 
little holt, that stopped tho turning of a wheel ; the 
wheel then goes round, under tho influence of the 
weight, lifting one of the little hammers as it does 
so, until it is caught by another bolt. The hammer- 
head next falls by its own gravity’, and strikes the 
pendnlum-rod just as it is in the act of descend- 
ing, communicating tho force of its blow to quicken 
tlio movement; tho samo thing is_ afterwards 
repeated on the opposite side of the vibration, and 
then again on the samo side; so going on alter- 
nately. 1 ' The push thus given is evidently unvary- 
ing. Tho wheel has three stops and cogs on it, and 
goes once round in three beats of the pendulum, or 
in six seconds. With this contrivance ‘it is found 
that all the teeth of the several wheels may be 
rough, just as turned out from the casting, and 
the clock will nevertheless keep better time than 
it would have done with the most perfectly finished 
teeth under other arrangements.’ 

The gradual perfection of the clock required also 
improvements in the pendulum (see Pr.s'DFT.rai). 

The improvements in the escapement and the pen- 
dulum above referred to bring tho mechanical perfec- 
tion of the clock, ns a time-keeping instrument, to 
the point which it has attained at the present day. 
Rut the art of horology would he incomplete nnle's 
there were some standard, independent of individual 
mechanical contrivances, to which all may be referred, 
and by which the errors of each— which must exist 
in the most perfect human contrivances — may be 
corrected. The movements of the heavenly bodies 
are still, as of old, tbo only standard for a general 
measurement of time, affording ns they do marks 
of unvarying certainty, to be read by all alike ;_nnd 
clocks and other mechanical contrivances are indi- 
vidual and imperfect measures of tlic intervals, to 
be trusted only until there is a new opportunity of 
comparing them with the certain and public signals 
of the heavens. These signals can, however, only 
be accurately read by persons furnished with the 
proper apparatus, and instructed sufficiently in its 
use. This is done in observatories, and there are 
in most parts of this country now sufficient oppor- 
tunities of setting clocks by a communication more 
or les3 direct with these cstablislnnents. When 
these are not to he had, the sun-dial may still be 
used with advantage, as a means of approximation 
to the correct time. The time which a clock ought 
to mark is mean time, the definition of which anil 
be found in the article Day (q. v.). The mean time 
at anyplace depends on the longitude. Supposing a 
clock to be sot to Greenwich mean time, a clock keep- 
ing mean time of any place will be 4 minutes faster 
for every degree of longitude cast of Greenwich, 
and 4 minutes slower for every degree west. Since 
the introduction of railways, clocks arc usually set, 
within Great Britain, to Greenwich mean time. 

The methods by which time is determined. in 
observatories belong to the details of practical 
astronomy. For tho more ready transmission _ of 
correct time to the public, there is at Greenwich 
Observatory, ns well ns some others, a ball which is 
dropped by means of electricity precisely at one 
o’cloclc. Within the last twenty yeats, however, 
there was invented a ' most ingenious devico by 
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which public clocks in a town can be kept at 
every instant in perfect agreement with the mean- 
time clock in the observatory. This is effected 
by an electric connection, and a modification of 
Bain’s electric pendulum, invented by Mr R. L. 
Jones of Chester, on the suggestion of Mr Hartnup, 
the astronomer of the Liverpool Observatory. For 
a description, see Electric Clock.. The first public 
application of it was to the town-hall clock in 
Liverpool, when for the first time was seen the 
curious spectacle of a great clock with works nearly 
100 years old keeping time with astronomical 
accuracy. In the same way, a clock in the castle 
of Edinburgh, by w'liose mechanism a gun is fired 
precisely at one o’clock every day, is controlled by 
the mean-time clock in the observatory on the 
Colton Hill, 

It is not known when the alarm, or when the 
striking-mechanism of the clock was first applied. 
The alarm was adopted for the use of the priest- 
hood, to arouse them to their morning devotions. 
The first striking-clock probably annotmeed the hour 
by a single blow, as they still do, to avoid noise in 
churches. During the 17th c., there existed a great 
taste for striking-clocks, and hence a meat variety 
of them. Several of Tompion’s clocks not only 
struck the quarters on eight bells, but also the 
hour after each quarter ; at twelve o’clock, 44 
blows were struck; and between twelve and one, 
no less than 113 ! Many struck the hour twice, like 
that of St Clement Danes, in the Strand, London. 

The striking part of a clock is rather a peculiar 
and intricato piece of mechanism. In ordinary 
clocks, the impelling power is a weight similar to 
that which moves the time-measuring mechanism 
itself ; but the pressure of this weight on the strik- 
ing-machinery is only permitted to come into play 
at stated periods in course of the workings of the 
time-keeping apparatus — viz., at the completion of 
every hour; when the minute-wheel, which revolves 
once in an hour, and carries the minute-hand of the 
clock along with it, brings it into action by the 
temporary release of a catch or detent, permitting 
the weight wound up on the cylinder of the striking- 
apparatus to run down for a little, in doing which, 
the hammer is forced into action, so as to strike the 
bell. Whether the strokes shall bo one or many, is 
determined principally by two pieces of mechanism, 
one called a snail, from its form or outline, with 
twelve steps, and the other a rach, with twelve 
teeth ; but the intricate action of the whole it would 
bo in vain here to attempt to explain. Suffice it to 
say, that the time during which the strikinv-weiglit 
is allowed to descend, varies according to the turn- 
ing of the twelve steps of the snail on its axis, and 
the position oE the twelve teeth of the rack, at 
different hours of the day ; being sometimes only 
long enough to permit one blow to be given by the 
hammer on the bell, and at another time long 
enough for twelve such blows. 

The consideration of portable time-keepers 
(watches and chronometers) is reserved for the 
head Watch. 

HO'ROSCOPE. See Astrology. 

HORROCKS, Jeremiah, an astronomer of re- 
markable genius, generally known as the first 
observer of the Transit of Venus, an account of 
which phenomenon ho has given in a Latin treatise 
entitled Venus in Sole visa. ; He was born at Toxteth, 
near Liverpool, date uncertain, supposed to be 
1618 ; ho entered Emanuel College, Cambridge, May 
18, 1632; was appointed in 163!) to the curacy of 
Hoolc, Xancashire, in which village he made his 
famous observation (Nov. 24, 1639, o.s.), while a 
mere youth. H. died suddenly on January 3, 1641, 


the day before an intended journey, having promised 
to visit his- chief friend, William Crabtree. Dr 
Wallis, his contemporary, informs us that Horrocks 
at the time of his death ‘ had mot completed his 
23d year.’ Hearne, in his memoranda, tells us how 
H. was called away, during his observation of the 
transit, ‘ to his devotions and duty at church ; ’ to 
which interruption the astronomer thus alludes in 
his treatise; ‘Ad majora avocalus, qua; ob hcea 
parerga ncgligi non decuitd Eewton, in the Prin- 
cipia,' bears honourable testimony to the value of 
H.’s astronomical work, especially commending his 
lunar theory as the most ingenious yet brought 
forward , adding, ‘ and if I mistake not, the most 
accurate of all.’ H. is frequently mentioned by the 
scientific men of the 17th c. ; the observation 
of the transit by no means being regarded as the 
most important of his astronomical achievements. 
Ilevelius printed the Heims in Sole visa, which 
first appeared in Germany (1662). In 1672 H.’s 
fragmentary works were published under the 
auspices of the Royal Society, being edited by Dr 
Wallis, with the title Jercmice Horroccii Opera 
Posthuma, &e. The name of Jeremiah Horrocks, 
long forgotten, except by astronomers, is now, ‘ after 
the' lapse of more than two centuries,’ engraven on 
marble in Westminster Abbey. 

HORS DE COMBAT, a French term, literally 
meaning * beyond the battle,’ is used to signify a 
combatant, or body of combatants, so completely 
beaten cither by physical force or strategy, as to be 
incapable of further action in the straggle actually 
under consideration. 

HORSE (Equus), a genus of pachydermatous 
quadrupeds of the family Equidee (q. v.),or Solidun- 
gula, generally regarded as including all the species 
of the family, although sometimes limited (see Ass), 
so as to contain only one species, the most import- 
ant to man of all animals that are used as beasts of 
burden and of draught. The principal zoological 
characters are already given in the articles EquI 7>/E 
and Ass, and a more particular description of the 
H. seems to be unnecessary. The native country of 
the H. is uncertain. Some contend for Asia, and 
some for Africa ; some suppose that the H. was 
first domesticated in Egypt, and quote Scripture in 
support of their opinion, but to no better purpose 
than to shew that at a very early period it was in use 
as a domesticated and valued animnl among tho 
ancient Egyptians ; whilst others adduco arguments 
not more conclusive to shew that it was originally 
domesticated in the north-east of Asia ; some think 
it not improbable that Europe also, and even 
Britain, had indigenous horses. Whether certain 
wild races of Central Asia and tho north of Africa 
are really indigenous to the regions in which they 
are found, or tho offspring of animals which liavo 
escaped from domestication, like those of America; 
and whether the origin of the domestic H. is to be 
referred to one original form, or to several forms 
somewhat different, and belonging to different 
countries, arc questions also uncertain ; . and tho 
last of them is very similar to that which is so 
much agitated respecting the Dog (q. v.), although 
it must be admitted that the diversities are not so 
great as in that case. 

The lips and teeth of the H. adapt it for cropping 
the short herbage of dry plains or hills, so that it 
finds abundance where an ox would bo very insuffi- 
ciently supplied. The feet are also adapted to dry 
rather than to soft or swampy groimd. On soft 
ground, not only is the foot apt to sink, not being 
very broad, but the horny hoof is softened, and a 
diseased stato of the feet is tho result, as in the 
case of many of tho great dray-horses of London, 
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reared in the alluvial districts of the east of Eng- 
land. The H., however, requires a liberal supply 
of water ; and during the dry season, in the hot 
plains of South America, great troops of wild horses 
often rush furiously to the rivers, and as they 
approach the drinking-place, trample one another 
under foot, vast numbers of skeletons remaining to 
bleach in the sun. 

Wild horses arc found on the plains of Central 
Asia. Some also inhabit mountainous or hilly dis- 
tricts both there and in the north of Africa. They 
abound still more in the grassy plains of North and 
South America, although they were first' introduced 
into America by Europeans ; and certain tribes of 
Indians, both in North and South America, have 
become at least as equestrian in their habits as any 
of the Tartars of the east. Wild horses are also 
found in the Falkland Islands, into which they were 
introduced by Europeans, and a peculiar breed has 
been found in a wild state in the island of Celebes. 

The races or varieties of the H. have an evident 
relation to the climate of the countries in which 
they occur. Those of cold and stormy regions are 
comparatively small and rough-haired ; those of 
more favoured climates, large and sleek. There are 
also differences, more evidently to be ascribed 
to domestication, according to which certain breeds 
are particularly adapted to certain lands of work, 
some excelling in fleetness, some in endurance, some 
in mere strength for burden or draught. The 
slender form of the race-horse or hunter contrasts 
almost as strongly with the ponderous solidity of 
the dray-liorso, as the great size of the latter does 
with the diminutiveness of the Shetland pony. 

Wild horses congregate in troops, sometimes 
small, but sometimes of many hundreds. The males 
have fierce contests for the supremacy, aud males 
that have contended unsuccessfully are often 
driven off to a solitary life. On the appearance of 
danger, the cliief stallion of a small troop seems to 
direct the movements of all, and even the largest 
troops seem instinctively to move in a kind of con- 
cert, so that when they are assailed, the stronger 
animals oppose the enemy, and protect the younger 
and weaker. Wolves, even when in packs, attack 
with success only weakened stragglers, and even 
the jaguar is repelled. In fighting, horses either 
raise themselves on their liind-fcet, and bring down 
the fore-feet with great force on the enemy, or 
wheeling about, kick violently with the hind-feet. 

The Tarpan of Tartary is one of those races of 
wild H. which are sometimes regarded as original, 
and not descended from domesticated animals. It is 
of a reddish colour, with a black stripe along the 
hack, and black mane and tail. The eye is small 
and vicious. Tarpans are sometimes caught by the 
Tartars, hut are with great difficulty reduced to 
subjection. In some of the steppes of Central Asia 
are wild horses of a white or dappled-gray colour. 
— The wild horse of South Ajnerica is there called 
the Mustang. It exhibits considerable diversity of 
colour, but bay-brown is the most prevalent. It is 
strong and active, and is often taken with the lasso, 
and employed in the sendee of man. A curious 
method is practised by some Indian tribes of 
promptly subduing its wild nature, and rendering it 
tractable, by blowing strongly with the mouth into 
its nostrils. By other tribes, it is subdued more 
rudely. It is thrown on the ground, and ere it can 
i-ecover, a man gets upon its back, whom, when it 
ris'es, it cannot shake off, and who retains his seat 
untiq it is quite submissive. — The KoomraU of North 
Afric.T, is regarded by Colonel Hamilton Smith as a 
distinc t species (E. hippagi-us). It has no forelock, 
but woo.lly hair on the forehead, is of a reddish 
bay coloitr without stripe on the hack, or any white 


about the'limbs, has limbs of a somewhat ass-like 
shape, and the tail covered with short hair for 
several inches at the root. It is an inhabitant of 
mountainous regions. 

Of domestic varieties and breeds of tbe H., the 
number is very great, almost every country or con- 
siderable district having one or more of its own, and 
particular breeds being valued on account of their 
fitness for particular purposes. The breeds are also 
continually varied by crossing, and great improve- 
ments have thus been effected. The superior 
fleetness of the English race-horse and endurance of 
the hunter are ascribed to the crossing of the old 
English breed of light-limbed H. with the Arabian ; 
and the English dray-horse, remarkable for its great 
size and strength, in like manner, owes much of its 
excellence to the crossing of the largest old English 
breed of draugbt-borse with the Flemish. A breed 
produced by crossing one of the lighter kinds of 
English draught-horse with the race-horse, is in the 
highest esteem for carriage-horses. North America 
has a breed of light-limbed horses, remarkable for 
fast trotting. The Suffolk Punch has been the origin 
of many of the most useful kinds of draught-horses 
employed in Britain for ordinary farm- work. The 
Clydesdale H. is also one of the best breeds of this 
class, and is an improvement on an older breed. 
Numerous breeds of smaller size, ponies, have long 
existed in different parts of Britain, and in almost 
all other countries. The Shetland Pony, which, 
compared with the dray-horse, is like a pocket edi- 
tion of a book beside a great folio, is most prized 
when most diminutive, and sometimes does not 
much exceed a large dog in stature. A strong man 
has been seen to lift one with his arm, and again to 
ride on its back, whilst at the same time he walked 
with his - feet on each side on the ground. The 
Shetland pony is, however, a very hardy animal, and 
remarkably strong. 

The Arabian H. has long been the object of 
untiring care and attention, and to this very much 
of the excellence of the race is certainly to he 
ascribed. The regard of the Arab for his horse has 
long been famous. Very similar in some respects 
to the Arabian is the Barbary H., wliich was highly 
prized in Western Europe before the Arabian was 
known there, and from the name of .which is derived 
the English word barb. 

The H. has been used from the most remote ages 
both for riding and for drawing carriages, but 
rather for pomp or pleasure, the chase, and war, 
than for agriciiltural or other labours, for which 
oxen and other animals were for a long time more 
generally employed. The H. is an animal of no little 
intelligence, docility, and affectionateness ; qualities 
of which the display would certainly he more 
general and perfect, if it were not for the cruel 
treatment so commonly practised in ‘ breaking ’ and 
otherwise. The H. has a very strong memory of 
places, and finds again very readily a road which it 
has once travelled before. Its caution in advancing 
on swampy ground has often excited admiration. It 
seems often to enter with a land of enthusiasm into 
the work in which it is engaged the war-horse 
evidently delights in the martial music and military 
movements to wliich he has been accustomed ; the 
racer and the hunter seem to know the object of 
their exertions, and to be as keenly bent upon it as 
their riders ; and the draught-horse often exhibits 
much acquired expertness in situations of consider- 
able difficulty. Instances are also on record of the 
remarkable display of intelligence in such things as 
the opening of doors, corn-chests, &c. ; and .two 
instances are known of horses which have learned 
to turn the tap of a water-barrel in order to obtain 
water, one of which also ended by shutting it again. 
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A horse has been seen to procure a supply of apple3 should he given cither slightly bruised, or along 
in an orchard by throwing himself forcibly against with some chaff. For coaching or farm-worlr, a few 
tho trees and shaldng them. beans or pease should be given ; half a bushel, along 

The flesh of the H. is used as food in some with a bushel of oats and hay, is a usual weekly 
countries. Its use has recently found advocates in allowance for well-kept farm-horses. Clover and 
France and some other parts of Europe. It is sold Rye-grass Hay (q.v.), such as is common through- 
in London as food for dogs and cats. Marcs’ milk is out Scotland, is more palatable and nutritive than 
much used by some of the tribes whose chief wealth the meadow-hay in general use in England. Riding- 
consists in their horses : and the Kalmucks subject horses, eating a fair allowance of oats, will consume 
it to fermentation, and distil from it a kind of spirit, daily 14 pounds of hay ; but the heavier class of 
The hide of horses is made into leather, which horses require more. Farmers use oat, pea, and 
is used for covering large office and hoard-room bean straw for fodder durrng the winter months, 
tables, & c. The long hair of the mane and tail is and in most well-managed establishments, a con- 
used for making haircloth, stuffing mattresses, & c. siderablc portion of the fodder is now given cut, 

Hybrids between the H. and the ass are noticed which enables tbe bard-worked horse to fill himself 
in tho articles Hinny and Mule. Hybrids have more rapidly, and thus gives him more leisure for 
also been produced between the H. and the zebra, rest and repose. Cart-horses usually have an even- 
and between the H. and the quagga, exhibiting, in ing allowance of sliced Swedes or carrots ; a daily 
some degree, the stripes so characteristic of these pound of linseed-cake is now frequently added, to 
species ; but they have been turned to no use. keep the ooat glossy ; whilst a weekly bran-mash is 

Fossil Ilorse . — The remains of the horse have been advisable, and should contain during winter an 
long noticed associated -with the mammoth, rliino- ounce of pounded nitre. Horses should be liberally 
ccros, and other extinct quadrupeds, in tile drift supplied with water at least three times daily, nor is 
formations and ossiferous caverns m the Row World, it ever necessary to restrict the supplies, except for 
as well as in the Old. Their occurrence in America a few hours before severe fast work, and when the 
is tlie more remarkable, from that continent being animal is much overheated and fatigued. In some 
entirely without tho horse when it was discovered well-constructed boxes and stables (see Staule), 
by Columbus. Cuvier was unable, in the fragments there is water constantly before the animal in a 
that he examined, to see any difference from the shallow vessel capable of holding about a quart, and 
similar portions of the existing species. Meyer and which, as it is removed, is slowly replenished, and 
Kaup have pointed out distinctive characters, and thus cannot he drunk cither with undue rapidity or in 
Owen has shown that the remains observed in this injurious quantity. Durrng summer, horses generally 
country belong probably to two different species, have such green food as grass, clover, or vetches ; 
The largest {Equus fomlis) was about the height of but if their work is severe or long continued, oats 
a middle-sized domestic horse, and differed from and hay ought still to form the principal articles of 
this animal in possessing a proportionally larger diet In summer, farm-liorses are often turned out 
head and jaws, resembling in this respect the to graze after their day’s work is over ; but it is 
wild horses of Asia described by Pallas, and in generally more economical to bring their green food 
having the molar teeth, while equal in length, yet to the stable, or, better still, to commodious yards, 
decidedly smaller. The second species ( Equus It is seldom advisable to follow the old-fashioned 
pHcidens) was about the size of a large ass, and plan of turning hacks or hunters out to grass, as 
differed from the other species, as well as from tlie they are apt to get kicked or otherwise injured, and 
living horse, in the more complex plications of the lose besides their condition. If not required during 
enamel of its molar teeth. the summer months, they are better and safer in a 

Horses, of whatever breed or description, should large yard or a commodious box, where they can 
bo of good size, shape, and style ; for superior animals have proper feeding and daily exercise. They will 
are fed and kept at the same cost as inferior sorts, thus, at little extra expense, be kept in good concli- 
arc always able to perform their work easily and tion, and fit for work, their legs free from blemishes, 
satisfactorily, and are at anytime saleable at remuu- and their constitutions uninjured by violent diver- 
erative prices. To produce such animals, requires sities of feeding and management. The small 
careful selection of sound, active, symmetrical, well- stomach and natural habits of tho horse indicate tho 
descended parents. The mare carries her colt eleven necessity of his being fed at frequent moderate 
months, but occasionally exceeds her time by one or intervals of five or six hours. In most localities, 
two weeks. Fanners prefer then- mares to foal in farm-liorses turn out at seven, returning to the 
May, from which time the age is generally calcu- stable at 11.30 or 12, being fed and rested for an 
lated, but on tbe turf, ages date from January, and hour and a half or two hours, and then returning to 
hence tho earlier the racing foals arc dropped tlie work for four or five hours. In the midland _and 
better. Parturition is usually performed easily and southern counties of England, the straggling position 
without any assistance, the foal soou getting on his of the fields, and their inconvenient distance from 
legs, and sucking. Good grass, with a feed of oats the stables, induce many fanners to keep their 
daily, will insure an abundant supply of mil!;, horses in tho yoke from seven until two or three, 
"Weaning may take place in five or six months; and when they finish for the day. Phis uraotice is, 
the foal, when taken from its mother, must be sup- however, by no means commendable, unless the 
plied with a few oats and bran, some good hay, and work is very light, and the horses have a feed, a 
comfortable shelter at night. At a year old, colts few mouthfuls of water, and 10 or 15 minutes’ rest 
are generally castrated ; and are gently broken in about mid-day. 

and lightly worked when about three years old ; hut. To insure health, horses must be kept in 
under good treatment, they continue to grow, and commodious, well-lighted, airy, properly-ventilated 
ought not to he put to severe work until they are stables, which ought to be erected only in dry situa- 
fi ve- tiohs, should he thoroughly underdrained, and well 

Oats and hay are the staple articles of food for pavdd, if possible without a loft overhead, white- 
hard-working horses. The oats should he sound, washed annually, and always kept scrupulously 
sweet, and heavy; and for liaclcs and hunters, are clean and free from smell. This maybe effected by 
seldom sufficiently dry until they are a year old. the prompt removal of soiled or wet litter, and by 
Along with good hay, 10 pounds is a fair allowance, strewing the floors daily with a little gypsum, or 
To insure thorough mastication and digestion, oats M'Dougal’s disinfectant powder. Where there is 
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room, loose boxes are preferable to stalls, especially 
for the lighter sort ot horses, that spend nmch of 
their time indoors. 'With proper feeding, exercise, 
and grooming, with plenty of fresh air, and good 
stable manage’ment, horses are scarcely ever out of 
health, and require neither balls, cordials, nor any 
such messes. Without professional advice, no groom 
or carter should, under any pretence, be permitted 
to indulge his predilection for physicking or doctoring 
healthy horses. 

HORSE, a miner's term, applied to any intruded 
material winch is the apparent cause of a sudden 
interruption m the continuity of a mineral that is 
being quarried. With vein-miners, a detached mass 
of rock or spar which fills the vein receives this 
name, while colliers apply the term to the shale 
which occupies a natural but sudden thinning out of 
the coal-bed, as well as to such interruptions a3 
seem to have been the channels of small streams, 
and which were subsequently filled up by the clay 
that formed the roof of the coal. 

nORSE-CHESNUT {uVscidus), a genus of trees 
of tho natural order Sapindactte, having largo 
opposite digitate leaves, flowers with five spreading 
unequal petals, and a leathery 3-valved capsule 
covered with soft spines. The seeds, which arc not 
more than three m each fruit, are large, and some- 
what resemble chcsnuts ; lmt the habit of the trees, 
their leaves, and their flowers, arc very unlike those 
of chcsnuts, until which thev have no botanical 
affinity. — The Common H. i.ii, luppoaiflar.um) is a 
I lunch esteemed ornamental tree, very frequently 
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planted in Rritain, and in all parts of Europe of 
which the climate is suitable, on account of its rich 
foliage, anil its <reit racemes of beautiful reddish 
white flowers, which are produced at the extremities 
of the brandies, and contrast admirably until the 
dark green of the leaves. At St Petersburg, the 
II. is a greenhouse tree. It is supposed to be a 
native of Persia or some part of tlie East; but, 
strangely enough, its native country is still some- 
uh.it uncertain. It was introduced into Western 
Europe, from Constantinople, in tho end of the IGth 
1 century. It attains a great size, sometimes rising 
to the height of 100 feet, and extending its branches 
1 very widely, whilst they often droop almost to the 
1 ground. The leaves have long stalks, and seven 
obovate- wedge-shaped leaflets. The wood is soft, not 
I very strong, nor very durable in the open air ; but 
*126 


is used for many ordinary purposes, and by carvers, 
turners, fee. The hark is hitter and astringent, 
containing a hitter principle called jCsadine; it has 
been used in tanning and dyeing ; that taken from 
branches not very old’ has been extensively used on 
the continent of Europe as a substitute for Peruvian 
Bark.- The rind of the seeds contains a colouring 
matter, which has been used in dyeing ; the husks 
also have boon used in dyeing. The Becds are 
unpleasantly bitter, and contain so much of the 
saponaceous substance prevalent in this natural 
order, that when reduced to powder, they may be 
used for washing. They contain, however, a large 
quantity of starch, which, when extracted and freed 
from bitterness by means of an alkaline solution, is 
pleasant and nutritious. It is prepared on a large 
scale and at a cheap rate in France. Horse-chesnuts 
have long been employed in various countries as 
food for oxen, sheep, swine, and horses, all of which 
are fond of them, and grow fat upon them. In 
Britain, however, the}' are still very generally allowed 
to rot beneath the trees. It is Eaid that when 
the H. was first introduced into Britain, it did not 
perfectly ripen its seed, which it now does even in 
the northern parts of the island. — Tho other species 
of d'sculus are natives of North America. Tho 
foliage is very similar to that of the common korse- 
chesmit. Both the leaves and fruit, however, of the 
Bccn-rrr. or American H. (-a.’. Ohio'.'nsis) arc very 
poisonous. — North America possesses also a number 
of species of a nearly allied genus, Pavia, with 
very similar foliage, smaller flowers, and smooth 
fruit. 'The seeds of P. mucros'acdi’ja or P. edulis, the 
Edible Buck-byc, are eaten, cither boiled or roasted. 
This species is a shrub with long and beautiful 
racemes of fragrant white flowers, which have long 
projecting stamen'. It is a native of the southern 
states, aud seldom ripens its fruit iu England. P, 
Indica is a lofty tree, growing at elevations of S 000 
— 10,000 feet iu the Himalaya, and producing seeds 
very similar to those of the H., which, although 
bitter, are eaten in times of scarcity. 

HORSE-FLY. Sec Forest-Fi,t. 

HORSE-GUARDS, the name applied to a large 
public office in 'Whitehall, appropriated to the 
departments under the gencral-commamling-jn-chief. 
The word Horse-guards is used conventionally to 
signify the military authorities at the head of army 
attain, in contradistinction to the civil chief, the 
Secretary of State for War. 

IIORSE-GUARDS, Royal, or OXFORD 
BLUES, is the third heavy cavalry regiment of the 
Household Brigade. The regiment was raised in 
1GG1 from the remnants of the disbanded army of the 
late Commonwealth. It has ever proved a loyal 
corps, although it readily transferred its allegiance 
from James II. to William IH. It took part in 
Marlborough’s campaigns ; served under the Duko 
of Wellington in tho "Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
aud has always been considered one of the finest * 
heavy cavalry corps in the world. Tho guards of 
state for tho sovereign are taken either from its 
ranks or from those of the Life-Guards. The pre- 
sent uniform consists of a steel helmet, with plume, 
a steel cuirass over a blue coatee, leather breeches, 
and knee-boots ; the. horses are black. The estab- 
lishment of the regiment consists of 1302 of all 
ranks, with S25 horses, exclusive of officers’ 
chargers. 

HORSEMANSHIP. Throughout history -the 
art of managing the horso and riding on his hack 
has ranked high among useful and graceful accom- 
plishments. According to Ciesar and Livy, the 
Numidinns and Mauritanians rode their horses 
without cither hit or saddle, and guided them 
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Folcly by- using a small switch, which was applied 
to either side of the neck, according as they wished 
to turn. The Persians trained their horses to kneel 
to receive their riders, and were the first to intro- 
duce saddles. Saddles of a similar shape to those 
now in use were not known till the 1-ltli c., and 
side-saddles were introduced about 13SS. Stirrups 
were used in the 5th c., hut were not common even 
in the 12th. 

The two essentials for riding arc a firm seat and 
a light hand, as without a combination of the tv. o 
no one can become a good horseman. In every 
description of riding, the light delicate ‘hand,’ just 
feeling the mouth 'of the horse, and playing the 
iiit in accordance with his movement, will insure 
success ; and it is to this delicacy of wrist that arc 
must attribute the ease and skill with which ladies 
often ride the most high-spirited animals, which, in 
rougher hands, would he unmanageable. 

The first lesson in horsemanship is to learn to 
mount rafely and easily; and the ordinary, and 
on the whole least objcctioDahlc way, is as follows : 
Stand at the shoulder of tlic liorsc, looking towards 
Ilia tail, and taking the reins in the right hand, 
divide them by the middle-finger of the left till 
you feel the horse's mouth ; then take hold with 
the left hand of a lock of tlic mane, lift the left 
foot into the stirrup, and using the mane as a 
j flight, hold, spring into the air, talcing hold of the 
back of the saddle to a-sist in getting tlic right 
leg eerily over the home, steadying the fall of the 
ho ly by the right hand on the pommel, and then 
arranging the stirrups. In dismounting, exactly 
tlic- reverse of this process Is followed, or lioth feet 
' may he disengaged from the stirrups at once, and 
j tile’ rider may vault from the saddle to the ground 
I with greater rapidity, and less risk of falling if the 
horse chance to move on. 

There r.ve four different stylos of riding practised 
among modern civilised nations— vis., the military, 
road, limiting, and racing styles. The military 
style differs in many particulars from the others, 
as. owing to the long stirrups used, tlic soldier is 
obliged to sit well down 'in his saddle, with his 
body erect, tlm rcat being preserved more by- 
balance than by a tight bold by the leg or thigh. 

In the scat for road-riding, the stirrups arc 
arranged at such a length that when tlic feet are 
hanging loo-c, they shall just touch the ankle- 
, bone, and tlic rider usually inserts tlic feet only as 
' far as the ‘ball’ of the foot. In riding, have the 
1 horse well in hand, to arsist in supporting him, in 
i case of stumbling; the scat linn, to bo recurc in 
care of shying; and a knowledge of handling the 
bridle, to insure a quick and ready response. In 
hunting, a much firmer seat is necessary ; the 
stirrup-leathers arc about two holes shorter, tlic 
feet pressed ‘home’ in the stirrups, which otherwise 
would he apt to he lost in jumping ; tlic leg from 
thigh to the knee well forward, and nearly at right 
angles to tile upper part of the body as inclined 
forward ; the legs ' perpendicular, the heel well 
down, and the toe pointing nearly straightforward. 
This ‘ seat ’ the hunter lias in common witli all 
equestrian nations, 33 the .Arabs, Tartars, Persians, 
Egyptians, Cossacks, Magyars, and Circassians, the 
last-mentioned nation carrying it to such an extreme 
that the leg assumes the lorm of the letter V, with 
the knee for the apex. In riding at a fence, ‘collect’ 
the horse into the pace at which lie goes with most 
ease to himself ; keep him straight at the fence till 
he risc.3 ; ‘ ca-e ’ his mouth by leaning forward ; take 
especial caro not to confine it when lie is making 
his efTort, or you will pull him into tile fence as he 
descends ; lean well back in the saddle, and gently 
take hold of liis mouth to support him on landing. 


Bo not gallop with a loose rein (excepting down- 
I hill, when the horse requires his head rree), for the 
horse will go with a straggling pace, which is very 
undesirable. Eor racing, the essentials are a good 
and powerful scat, good 1 hands,’ a great knowledge 
of pace, and quickness to take advantage of any 
chances of success. The jockey-’s Beat is peculiar, 
as his object is to give as much ease as possible 
to his home. He rides very- much forward, fre- 
quently standing in the stirrups, and regulating 
his pull at his horse according to his orders. 

As the strongest part of a horse, and also tlio 
centre of action, is situated at a point just behind 
his shoulder-blades, the nearer wo can ride to this 
the better, and nding rather forward in the saddle 
is a relief to the horse, while leaning hack, as it 
bears upon bis loins— bis weakest part— is a cause 
of fatigue. The grip in riding should be obtained 
by the lenee, the thighs and the calves slightly-. 
The thigh is the most essential part of a good and 
strong seat. Few riders whose thighs aro short 
and round, have a good seat; while, on the other 
hand, jockeys and tall thin men, whoso thighs 
are long, and more or less hollowed on the under- 
side, are generally very firm. 

No one can pretend to horsemanship without a 
knowledge of tho proper artion for emergencies, 
if ■> horse runs away, do not exhaust yourself by 
vain pulling, hut guide him out of danger, and let 
him run till lie is tired. A Bucephalus noseband is 
a groat security against bolting. If a horso rears, 
loosen the reins, and lean forward ; in hunting, 
tho ‘art of falling’ consists in getting clear of your 
horse. In case of a horse kicking, keep his head up 
as much .as possible, and sit firm in tho saddle. 

HORSE-POWER, a term used in expressing 
the force of a motive power. It is based npon 
the assumption that horses in general perform a 
certain constant amount of work in a specified 
time; an assumption uliich is evidently erroneous. 
The fundamental unit of work is tlic Foot-pound 
(q v.) ; but in measuring the work of a horse 
by this unit, the estimates of the most celebrated 
engineers dilfer widely from each other : Boulton 
and Watt, basing their calculations upon the work 
of London ilny -horses (working eight hours a 
day), estimated it at 311,0011 foot-pounds per minute. 
B'Aubuisson, tailing the work done by horses in 
whims at Freiberg, estimated the work at 10,1-10 
foot pounds, working eight hours a day ; under 
similar circumstances. Dosaguhers's cstnnato was 
•1-1,000; Sincaton’s, 22,(100; and Trcdgold’s, 27,500 
foot-pounds ; 17,-100 is thought to lio near the truth. 
It matters little, liowo\er, what number is assumed, 
provided the Home he alway-s used ; and accordingly 
the original estimate of Watt is still counted a horse- 
power. In calculating the power of a steam-engine 
in terms of this mnt, the general rule is to * mul- 
tiply- together the pressure in pounds on a square 
inch of the piston, the area of the piston in inches, 
the length ol the stroke in feet, anil tho number of 
strokes pi r niimiti. tin- result divided by 33,000, 
will give the lioree-power ;’ but it is necessary to 
dr ’net about ,',tli of the whole, ns an allownnco 
foi inctiou. 

HORSE-RACING dates from the times of tho 
early- Greeks and Romans, among whom it was a 
favourite sport. In England, Charles I., Cromwell, 
and Charles II., wore more or less patrons of the 
turf ; and the last-named monarch was a regular 
frequenter of Newmarket, which, partly from this 
reason, becamo the metropolis of racing. William 
HI. and Queen Anno were also patrons of horse- 
racing. Flying Childers, bred in 1715 liy- tlic Buko 
of BevoDshire, was long considered to have J-eeii 
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the fleetest horse ever known ; he carried nine 
stone at Newmarket, and ran 31 miles in G minutes 
40 seconds ; he was never beaten, and produced 
497 winners, besides realising £200,000 in stakes. 
The celebrated horse Eclipse, the fleetest from the 
time of Childers, was bred in 17G4 by the Duke 
of Cumberland. Commencing at five years old,, 
this horse won eleven plates, was never beaten, 
and became the sire of innumerable winners. The 
modern race-horse is considerably taller and of 
earlier maturity than the original type, partly from 
judicious crossing, and also from early high-feeding 
and training ; yet there has been a loss of stoutness 
of constitution, although, for speed, no pure bred 
Arab has a chance with a modern thorough-bred. 
The horses arc entered as yearlings (a race-horse’s 
age dates from the 1st of January m the year he is 
foaled) ; but of 240 entered in this way, rarely more 
than 25 come to the post two years afterwards, the 
majority being found practically useless for racing 
purposes, and the forfeits from these horses thus 
‘scratched’ form by far the greater portion of the 
splendid prizes of the turf. (It has been calculated 
that there are 1500 thorough-bred brood-mares in 
England ; that these produce annually about 1100 
foals.) The value of a thorough-bred yearling 
depends entirely upon ‘the fashion’ of his blood: as 
much as 1800 guineas have been given, and GOO and 
S00 are by no means extravagant rates for promising 
colts. The training of the young racer commences 
in his second year, when he is placed under a trainer, 
in an establishment such as those at Newmarket, 
Middleliam, Richmond, Malton, Ilsley, Epsom, &c., 
where the downs offer a wide expanse of open 
country for exercise. The trainer’s charge is two 
guineas a week ; and for this, each horse is per- 
sonally attended to and ridden by a lad specially 
attached to him. A thorough preparation for a 
great race is a long and troublesome operation, 
consisting of several stages, during which the colt is 
gradually brought from a naturally loose condition 
to the greatest perfection possible : first, by steady 
and continuous walking exercise, then proceeding 
by gradual stages to gentle galloping and sweating, 
and finishing by testing the capacity of the colt 
against a competitor at a distance equal to the 
forthcoming race. It has been found that, practi- 
cally, the speed of almost all horses can be equalised 
by addition or subtraction of weight to be carried 
when running ; and so nicely is this adjusted, that 
the Handicaps (q. v.), arranged on this principle, 
provide some of the best races in the year. The 
Chester Cup, Doncaster Cup, Ascot Cup, Goodwood 
Cup, Liverpool Cup, Cezarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire stakes, are all run on these terms. For the 
great prizes of the turf, however, the 1000 and 2000 
guineas, the Derby (about £6000), Oaks (about £4000), 
and St Leger (about £5000), for three-year-olds, 
the horses run upon an equality of age and weight. 

Enormously large as are the stakes run for — 
upwards of £200,000 annually — this is as nothing 
to the money which annually changes hands in 
betting. We may divide betting-men into two classes 
— those who back a single horse from judgment, 
or private information ; and those who, without any 
knowledge, but from mere calculation, estimate the 
odds, and take the ‘field’ against ‘any favourite.’ 
The latter' class are the professional betting-men 
(‘ the ring’), who devote themselves to the pursuit ; 
the former is composed of the owners of horses and 
their friends, who trust to their knowledge and tact. 
Colossal fortunes have been made by the ‘ring’ 
in this w’ay, and there are men perpetually attend- 
ing the country races, and ready to la}' against 
any horse and ‘back’ the ‘field.’ As no debts 
incurred by betting are recoverable by law, they 
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become debts of honour; and any ‘defaulter’ is 
only amenable to the regulations of the turf, which 
have been devised to insure, as far as possible, 
honest dealings. The Jookey Club is the great 
tribunal of sport in England, and its regulations 
are adhered to all over the country : it is com- 
posed of 64 noblemen and gentlemen, who take 
an interest in the turf. Newmarket Heath, the 
great centre of racing, is in its possession, and by 
virtue of the position and authority of its mem- 
bers, it is enabled to exercise a great check upon 
dishonesty and fraud. The seven annual race- 
meetings at Newmarket are as follows : the Craven, 
first spring, second spring, July, first October, 
second October, and the ‘Houghton,’ The prin- 
cipal races are for the 1000 guineas, 2000 guineas, 
Cezarewitch, . and Cambridgeshire. The Epsom 
meeting is the most popular, from its nearness to 
London, and from the interest attaching to the 
races for the Derby ,and Oaks. After Epsom, the 
Doncaster St Leger, for three-year-olds, claims the 
position of greatest interest; it is run for by the 
competitors in the previous Derby and Oaks, and 
is generally considered to be a test of the correct- 
ness of their results. Ascot is reckoned the most 
fashionable meeting in the year ; it is held on 
Ascot Heath, in Berks, and here the best horses in 
England compete, at a more mature age than at 
other races. In the race for the Ascot cup in 1 S54, 
West Australian ran the 2.1 miles in 4 minutes 
27 seconds, the fastest race on record. Goodwood 
meeting, which is held in the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s park, in Sussex, is also popular. There are 
upwards of 150 race-meetings held annually in the 
Dnited Kingdom; upwards of 1600 horses run at 
these, and 1G0 jockeys are in constant employment. 
A good jockey is considered so valuable, that he is 
always retained by one or more masters, for a 
considerable sum, and these gentlemen have a call 
upon his services in a certain rotation. The regular 
pay of a jockey is £5 for a winning and £3 for a 
losing ‘mount;’ but there are so many gratuities, 
that this gives no indication of the income of 
a jockey, which is often very large: £1000 has 
frequently been given by a grateful owner. Racing 
has become popular in France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia, and in the British colonies of 
India, Australia, the Cape, and Canada. 

In addition to the flat-racing in England, there 
are a great number of steeple-chases, where horses 
contend over natural and artificial fences, ditches, 
&c. The sport is dangerous, on accoimt of the 
immense speed arising from competition, so that 
horses get too distressed to jump, and broken 
backs and ribs are the consequence. In America, 
trotting-matches are very popular, and tlieir horses 
excel all others in that description of racing. 

HORSE-RADISH ( Armoracia ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Crucifera;, differing from scurvy- 
grass ( Cochkaria ) chiefly in haring the valves of the 
seed-pouches destitute of prominent nerves. The 
species are perennial herbaceous plants, haring erect 
stems and white flowers, and roots remarkable for 
their pungency, which is owing to a volatile oil, 
of very powerful odour, believed to be identical 
with the volatile oil of mustard. The Common 
H. ( A . mstkana) has long cylindrical white roots, 
stems about two feet high, large, much-veined, 
oblong, crenate root-leaves on long stalks, and 
elongate-lanceolate stem-leaves. It grows in damp 
meadows in the middle and south of Europe, is 
naturalised in some places in Britain, and is culti- 
vated for the sake of its roots, which are scraped 
or grated down and mixed in salads, or used as a 
condiment with roast-beef. H. root is used also 
in medicine ns a stimulant, and is often useful 
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in promoting digestion; it is also regarded as an touched -with the rasp. Tho rasping of the crust, 
anti coilmtic; and it is sometimes applied externally svhich smiths fondly regard ns their finishing and 
a a rubefacient instead of mustard. In cultivation, polishing BtroUe, is very injurious, removes the 
tli*‘ IT. is generally planted very deep. It is any unctuous protecting portion of the crust, and renders 
difficult to eradicate from ground in which it has it weak, brittle, and liable to crack. Shoes should 
I** com* 1 established, as almost any portion of the he replaced every three weeks, or a month at 
jo «t will grow. — Another species, .1. lnncrwarjia, a furthest. In shoeing the hind-feet the outside web 
native of Hungary and Transylvania, has much is generally turned slightly down behind, whilst to 
Jar.- r flowers, and a rather ler, pungent loot. give an equal hearing tin 1 inside heel is tliickcncd. 

,, . _ T[ .rr , ,, . , . | For heavy draught, both hind and fore shoes should 

HOBSE-RADISH TREE (J/omifjo pl-nn - > j )aVl , ln0 ilcr.itc tips and heels, which enable tho 
•V' t,!i ; on T 1 ;' r . lmr-c to exert Ins full pow.rs without so much risk 

•” native of India and Aral., . It h: -• lm.mn.-te , of M ; Instead of the five nails used for tho 
or tup.nnatc 1( av. - with r.mndi-1, oblong leafirK , t vcn are requisite. 

t< rrniual panicle- of white flow, and a pod-like, i <j Iorst . s wltll „ caU , tendei, or bruised soles may 
.!• valve 1 fruit, with roundish ..-uinged seeds. The ■ f(>r a time r , c k . at her or waterproof pads, but 
1. IV. •. winch are mildly pungent, are n«rd in cumes, j h(l fiole 1 tll , 3L . should ho discontinued and 


.'Mil Tilth vinegar: the loot's, which are von’ pun 

. i . si i.'.i si. . 


,, ; .a i « , • / , i , imui iviir. niiuuiu imi i- uil-ii auuua iuauu imu ii 

the u . fill fit, ,1 oil called Oil •>• /-» <‘l- «„«I wirk . insld( . w hicl, rests upon the bars, or liaro 

the bail: a gum like tragacantli. -V.Oj.Vm, another , f(Jr „ time a w shoi , Thc , a * st naiI on the insicIo 


III IRSE-SIIOKIXG. The oidiuary system of 
h.or e. shoeing i- rode and iirational, and i. the main 
< in- of inn t lam, nos-c, and of the majonty of 
f.,11 in riding and driving. Cbiif amongst its faults 
an the attempts to fit the foot to the shoe, instead 
of tin -lie- to the foot, and the wliol, -ale cutting 
and re ping, and consequent injury of thc several 
put- of the foot. After the cautious removal of the 
old -lue, thc cni't on which it rested generally 
nqtiir. s to be pared down with a drawing-knife, 
and it. edge afterwards rounded with the rasp. 
Any ragged {tortious of thc frog may also l.e taken 
off,' and this in-lndcs the whole of the allowable 
p iling or dressing of the hon e’s foot. The horny 
sole intended as a covering and protu.tion of the 
sensitive parts beneath; thc tough elastic freg.au 
ins, nsjblc pad which obviates concus ion, and pn- j 
f,rves tin toot wide and free from contraction , the 
furs, nil involution of the crust, which help it to! 
mpp.rt w, igiit, and give it lateral Ml [.port, are all I 
to, valnabl, to be ratifies -ly cut away, and in all 
ordinary eas, « must be i cropuloiisly pn -envd from 
both knife and ra-p. For .sound lie.althv f< • t treat, d 
a a, liis. .1. a plain shoe is pref. ral.le for i while or 
li ini. - 'horses; the weh need not < w. ,.l tin,, -fourths 


| time with tips or half-shoes, keeping the horse as 


kr'e! U 


h v. 0 ^; 
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a adi'is. d. a plain shoe is pr, f, raid,, for i while nr A round I’ori-font pr, parol for the Shoe. 

Ji iru* - 1 )ior-"'S; the well n^cd not * r cl tin* « •fourths Copied from MomhMuje'* //**rv I>| thc Stable and thc Held, 
t, f an ini 1i f mutt fit tlm ermt obw 1\ # ami .vciimt* ly a, A, the hcrU of ti,<* «ru*t ; tt, the tnr cut *mi to receive tho 


air tile wav round to the lf,l‘\ wliei. its inn- r edge ‘J'P : f. n««wj' ,.f tl.j «n.j« . l>. I». “J Ul '; 

Will r» *i ll|Kl! the tron^ and uncut har-.. iSowlicrc nT1 j.; c , | M tirc*n till In el* nn*l lun*. whirr com< appear; 

mu 1 t tin re he any fivcrlaptllfi;’, V llK h only n lid* m r, I , ihr cone i\* rurl m e of the toe, o, (», the bulbous hcelw ; 

tin- more apt* to cut tii*^ opposite limb, ami he II, the dr ft 

tom off in heavy ground. To I<-*mi the chance* . 

of trippiii", ami make the ilioe wear tiptallv, it much as mi M»ft ground, and waiting the 

rhoulA for the fore.fr rt he turned up ilightlyi anil { hr althy t!»c h»ot. In truuhlLsomo cases 

it* prouml Mirfae fi hr»Ilowc<l out a little at tin* too, ««i thrunli, v >u* h tipn ar* most f-i rvicoahlc, alliA\- 
ro as to pmnt I he appoarancc of an onliuarj* pltor* 1 the fr**i: th» n.itm.il lu althy pri*Hsnrc for winch 
vhich lias boon worn for a fortnight or thn c w»m ks; J it . iiitruuh d. .»t»d \%»tU astringents and cleanliness, 

and >\hich, as even' one Iznowr, is therefore ri ml* red pratly *^ptdit»nj a nuv laro^y horses Hhoiijd 

more f-nfo and comf*jrtahle. J»y turning tip at the have the toe shortened, and turned up, as already 
toe, tlure advantages arc iccuicd at ouce. For advised; tin frog and h»1c must ho untouched, 
i addle or light harness work thwc nails on thc out, and thc ahors made liuht and nicely fitted. Ovcr- 
aud tv. o on thc inside, will firmly rccurc any well- reach, or cutting of the Ik el of the fore -loot with 
mad*-, weU-fittini: dioe. 'Hm n ad -holes should he the shoe of the hind, is remedied by filing round 

/ . . ° «... . * i .. .1 1 . X it... 4 .... ..ml l.'nr>nmn 


and laid down with thc hammer, hut not J and no projecting portions left ; thc clinches mm t 
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also bo well hammered down. — Further information 
may be found in Lieutenant-colonel lutzwy^ram’s 
j\ r otcs on Shoeing florae <; Mr Mile a’s pamphlet on 
Horseshoeing, originally published in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society ; Professor Dick’s 
Mauual ; and other vet* nn.ary treatises. 

HOUSERS, a small but very old town and 
seaport on the cart coart of Denmark, and one of 
the prettiest and inort thriving in the country, 
is situated at the head of the liord of the samo 
name, 25 mile*? smith \wst of Aarhuus. It con- 
tains two churehf s. h.n four bridges, and carries on 
manufactures of tobatin, and a considerable general 
trade. Pop <1S70| 10,501. 

II O' ItS II AM, a parliamentary borough and 
mark* t-t«»\vn of England, in tho county of Sussex, 
is situated on a tributary of tho Arun, 2S miles 
north cast of Chn lierter, and 35 miles smith-south- 
west of London. The Court-house, a Gothic edifice ; 
St Mary’s Church, m tho Early Enchsh style; 
and tlie Grammar-School, with an endowment of 
£-112 a y»\\r, aie the prim ipa! institutions of the 
town. The trade and manufactures are incon- 
siderable. II. r« turns a member to jurlwum nt. Pop. 
of park borough m IsGI, G7 17 ; m lb71, 7S51. 

nORSLKV, an English pr»*Iat«*. was tho 

ron of a <.l«'tg\?nan *»t tho Ep-t-npi) I'hnnh, and 
was born at f>t M ut.n's in tin* En Ms, L*»Tnl‘*n, in 
17 "5 H«* w u *du at* d .it W * -tfiniM* r N Iiinj| 

and Trinity H dl < inibn L«\ win re. though ho 
i studied hat d, tril 1 nd in iiiirnofiM - 1» -r « *-f know* 

I Iiilge, ho toiik in* dngiec in arts In 1 7 •****, hr* 
bicaiii" curat*' to Ins father, tin n r* ■ t >r « »f .\iw- 

| ington, and rtuut'v Jil # » r 1*1 t* tin pm t<«rv, 

a lu mg wlm h he In Id !**r Ih itv t * >nr \ < .u*«. though 
he also enjoV'd in the main "tin r pr* l«-r- 

ments. In 17G7, H was ele* t* d a E« How of the 
Royal Soen tv, of which he l«»n g eoiitum* d an active 
meinlur. In fact, the wntings that hrrt biought 
him into null, e were irnntitic, ami not theolngnak 
AVe may mention his A'» m iri < on the 
7/m*/*' m the /ciV Vo>t'U]’’ tuicmli lh - Xorth /VV j, tr 
tl't'rvnninij the A** bullion of the I\ udulum, m itt. 
70* 51 (1771). Two j ears aft* rwanls, lie issmd 
jirop«ivals f*»r a compute i*htion of the uurlm of 
Sir Isaac Newton, which, ln*wever, dnl not make 
its appearance till 17^5. Rut tin* grant 1 t\. nt in his 
career was Ins cnntrmcnty with l>r Pm **tl» y, win* h, 
coiisi'Uring the momentous nature of tin- miI*j,*« ts 
discus »d, and the spit ndid tab nts *.f the com- 
batants, may !>*■ frafi K i*roin.titi. «d to Ih* tin* great* st 
tluological coiit* rt nt tin* I silt i* ntury. Tin* impr* 
bion at the tune was, tint ►«> far ns liar*!, hut* dc-.s 
hitting II. had dnnbdlv tin* 1 m st of tt. Kudo 
in language, but paiiopln d in harning, cont*'mptu- 
mis, dt limit, dictatorial, his attitude reminds «no 
of Goliath rather than of St E.ml, and we cannot 
but feil that he is, at !«• ist, a*» mm h in<]und by 
the ambition of the Pugilist as b\ tin* aidoiir of tho 
Christian. Jin* work that excited tho lontroversy 
was Dr I > riestle\ , s History <*/ the ('on'uptions of 
Christianity, among whnh torruptiuns was mclmled 
tlio orthodox doc tune <*f Clmst'a uncrcat* d divimtv. 
H. review id the work with tfieat bo\enty in Ins 
charge dehvi reil to the d* rgv <*f the ardnleaconrj' of 
St Albans, M tv 22, 17*>3. Krierth v replied the aarno 
year m a publnatnm entitle* l Letters to Dr Horsley 
in Ansirer tv his A nwtmlrrr&ions, kc. In 17S4, IL 
retorted in Boventten Letters from the A rc/uDacon 
of St Albans in reply to l)r Priestley , kc. Tlieso 
were, in return, met by a new series from Pncstley, 
who, waring warm with tho fight, describes his 
antagonist as * tho incorrigible dignitary .* After 

a Eileneo of eighteen months, IT. again replied in 
his Jlnnarks on Dr Priestley's Second Zellers, &c. t 


nuil in 17S9 collected and published the whole that 
lie had written on the suhject. His services were 
rewarded with the bishopric of St Davids in 17SS 
whence ho was translated to the hishoprie of St 
Asaph’s in 1802. He died October 4, ISOd. H.’s 
character as a writer has been already indicat'd • 
it remains to he added, that as a bishop he was 
liberal and humane both to the clergy and tho ponr 
of his diocese, although vigilant and even strict in 
tho discharge of his episcopal duties. H.’s works 
besides those already mentioned, consist of sermons 
and treatises on biblical criticism, on mathematics, 
and on classical subjects. A collected edition oi 
his theological works was published by Longman 
(G vols. IS 15). 

HORTIOU'LTURAL SOCIETIES, associations 
for tho encouragement of gardening, are now 
numerous in almost all civilised countries, hut seem 
to derive their origin only from the beginning of 
the present century, when the London Horticultural 
Society was formed, chiefly through the exertions of 
Mr Knight, Mr Wodgewood, and Sir Joseph Banks. 
The society obtained a charter in ISOS. The Experi- 
mental Garden of the society, the first of its kind, 
was established in IS17, and was removed to its 
present situation at Chiswick in 1S22. The pro- 
i gross of tho Eociety was very rapid ; and its useful- 
■ m-s has been very great. Societies of the same 
! kind form began to spring up in Germany and other 
l parts of the continent of Europe, and horticultural 
i societies now ovist in almost all the towns and in 
! many of tho villages and rural districts of Britaiu. 

1 The Prussian Gardening Soch tit perhaps ranks next 
, in importance to the horticultural society of Lon- 
| don; and the Pomnloijical Socirii/ of A Ite'ndorf has 
been very useful in regard to the cultivation of 
fruits. Tho horticultural societies, now ro common 
throughout Britain, have done much to promote 
not only horticulture, hut habits of neatness and 
; a taste for flowers among the humbler classes, of 
! which the humanising effects have been very niani- 
' tost and important. It is perhaps to ho regretted 
that their attention has been ro exclusively devoted 
to the cultivation of particular kinds of vegetables 
already in general use, and of those flowers known 
as florists’ flowers. 

j IIOTmCULTCTtE. See GAr.Dcsu.vc. 

IIORUS, an Egyptian deity, whoso name, liar, 
means ‘the day,’ or ‘the sun’s path,’ nnd is generally 
written in hieroglyphics by the sparrow-hawk, which 
was sacred to him. The old derivation from the 
Il.-hrew nirr, light, is now recognised ns incorrect. 

; Coder the name of Homs were included several 
deities, as Ilaroeris, tho Elder norm (q, v.), and 
Harpocmtc3 (q. v.), or the Younger Horns; 7/tir- 
enm-ta, Homs, the uniter of tho up]>cr and lower 
world, who was the second son of Atlior, resided in 
Aimu, or Heliopolis, and emanated from the eye of 
the .sun (Kosollini, Jf. d. c., t. 47) ; and Har-nrt-ta, 

| another form of tho same god, represented as a 
hoy wearing a triple crown, who existed from the 
commencement of things, a self-created being, and 
emanated from tho All, or firmament; besides 
several others. But the principal Horns was H. 
the son of Isis ( Ilar-si-hcsi ), represented as a naked 
child standing wearing a skullcap, or the crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. H. is first mentioned 
by Herodotus (ii. 144, n. 15G) as the son of Isis 
and Osiris, and brother of Bubastis, the Egyptian 
Diana. Various accounts nro given of his birth ; lie 
having been, according to one version, engendered 
of_ his father Osiris before the birth of Osiris and 
Isis ; or, according to another account, begotten 
of. Osiris after that god’s destruction by Typhon. 
His birth was said to ho premature, nnd lio was 
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| rnn«i quently weak in his lower limbs. In order to 
j "Vi 'id the persecution of Typlion, lie was brought up 
by J/do on the floating island of Uhemmis, or Buto, 
in rcorot. Having grown up, lie became Ilar-mL 
a*/ (Horns the avenger of his fattier), and, along 
with If s, avenged bis father’s death ( c ce Omuis), 
ac Mnling to the best received tradition, vniicpihhing 
Typlion and lus associates in a great battle at a 
village near the city of Antaeus, on the 26th of the 
month Thotb, on which occasion Oriris came fn»m 
the nether world to liis nr»i«tanco in the riiape of 
r. wolf (Diodor. i. 21). According to the Egyptian 
r.tval, ho cat off their head® f* r the fowls of heaven, 
end their thick i f*«r the v.ild Masts and fishes 
lyplmn is ®aid to have b^cn delivered bound in 
fetter' to l-i«, who released liim, upon ■which JL 
tori the dirdem off his mother’s liead, but Tlioth 
roplre d it by the bead of a cow. 11. was often 
confounded with the elder Ilorus l»y the Greeks, 
but the monuments represent him as the type of 
royalty. the antagonist of Set or Typlion, the avenger 
of hi > father Osiris, for whom he obtained the corn 
of Ely* ium and the waters of Elephantine, con- 
quered the north and south, and shared Egypt with 
Set or Typlion, having held the government of the 
northern portion ns Typlion of the .* until. After t ho 
death of Typlion, he became i ole monarch, and a* 
lvt King of the dynasty of god«, migind, nccoiding 
to different vrrrinnr, 100 or 25 var\ Numerous 
cmfvric explanations have bern given of this pod, 
as that be n rue rnt the a*« Typlion the desert, 
tV fruitful air or dew which re\ i \ « ■? the earth, the 
moon, tin* run in relation to th«* changes of the 
3 ear, *r the god who presided over the rour-e of 
- the pun. Tie nbo reprr ented three planets, Jupiter 
1 Saturn (//or/.o), and Man (I/arte.dir). 

* Tiie c pnrrow-bawk was t acred to him ; so were 
lions, v.hich were placed at the side of his throne. 
Th* re was a festival to celebrate his eyes on the 
DOth Up i phi, when the sun and moon, which they 
represented, were on the same right line with the 
earth. A movable f< n«>t, that of liis coronation, is 
rupnosed to have bem selected for the coronations 
of tue kings of Egypt, who arc de-enbed as pitting 
upon his throne. When adult, 1m is generally 
represented haw k-headed ; as a child, lie is seen 
carried in bis mother’s arms, wearing the p-clmnt 
c»r atf, and rented on a lotus-flower with Ins linger 
on liis lip*. He had an especial lo^nl worship at 
Edfou or Hut, the ancient Apollmopolis Magus, 

; wh* re he was identified with Ka, or the Then* 
were al o Books of Homs and In*, probably 
referring to his legend (Lucian, /> Sonn. fi'r* Gall. 
e. 163). The magnet was called liis bone; 1m 
was of fair complexion. — Birch, God. of Antig. p. 
Du: Wilkinson, Mann, and Cud. vol. iv. p. 305 ; 
Tablomki, Panth. ii. *1, p. 222 ; Cham pollion, Panth. 
Kg.; Hinck", Dull. ifni. May. xxviiL p. 1S7 ; 
Bocckb, Manelho, p. 61. 

HOnUS, a Icing of Egypt, nanwd Hnrciuhchi, 
who reigned at the clo**c o> the 16th dynasty. liis 
reign has been placed at 1661, 1455, or 1440 li.c., 
but it proliably fell about MOO r..C. Although the 
lists of Manelho give him a reign of DO or 5S years, 

I no higher monumental date than liis reventh year 
has been hitherto found. IJe restored the worship 
of Amen Ita, which bad lncn overthrown by the 
dhk or fcim worr.luppcra, and conquered the 15am- 
bani, a tribe of the negro* a of Kush or /Ethiopia. 
The most routhem point where liis monuments have 
b^n found in Gebel-Addcb, the ancient Amen-IIcri, 
between the Wady Haifa and Ib°*imbmil. He also 
rmbollishf^l Luxor ami otherqimrtera of Thebe*. Fine 
ntaturs of tins monarch exht at Turin, and others in 
the British Mu* cum. — l’nigscli, Geographic dcs Allen 
AJrjyjdcm ; ChainpoUion-Figcac, J'Kgypte % p. 310. 


HORVAt, 1st v Ax (Stephen), the Hungarian 
Varro, was bom at Stubhveissenburg, in 1784. 
From early youth to liis death in 184G, H. con- 
secrated all his rare abilities to historical research, 
with the doublo object of settling the question 
ns to the origin of the Magyars, and of consoli- 
dating Hungarian nationality through tlio scientific 
development of the Hungarian language. Among 
Ik’s published works, the chief merit belongs to 
, bis A t ngyarnr*zfig TvsnnUkeres Ptrji NewzclscgeirUl 
I (Primitive Families of the Hungarians, Pcstli, iS20), 
an S\o volume of moderate size, but the materials 
lor it have been gathered trom innumerable rare 
manuscripts, ami other documents, partly foreign, 
partly domestic It is a monumental work in 
genealogy, connecting some of the living Hungarian 
families until the chieftains who came with Arpfid 
at the end of the Sth century. In 1814, appeared 
at Postb, Defence of the Kings Lewis (he Great 
and Mathiai Currhius ; in 1821, two volumes of 
Answers lo the {hits' ions on Philology , pul by the 
National Museum at Pcsth ; in 1825 , Sketches from 
the Oldest History of the Hungarian Nation; in 1S2S 
and 1S20, H* arches on Jtiblieal /Expressions , &c. 

| II. was for many years editor of, and later, chief 
[contributor to the Tudom rinyr Qyuj tcnitny , or 
Siuntitic Mngann*-. 

HOSE A, the third (in the order of time) of 
the tv.rlvi minor pro phi ts of the Old Testament, 
delivered hn propli* ti«\d message, according to tho 
iusciiption «»f Ins book, during tue reigns of Uzziali, 
•Tothnin. Aha/. and IL/ikiali, kings of Jmlab, and 
of Jeroboam II , king of Israel. Reckoning even 
from the last year of Jeroboam's reign (about 7S5 
H.c) merely to the first of Hfvehiah'B (about 725 
is. r b his • arei r must thus have extended over 
nearly 60 years; but most— especially of modem 
scholars f» « m inclined to regard tins period as 
improbably Mug, though some calculations (e. g., 
Hor-b vV) make it e\**n longer. Wicthcr LL 
Ik long-d to Judah or Izrail, cannot bo determined 
with certainty ; but the greatest critics, \nth tho 
exception of Maurer, maintain lnm to have been an 
Israelite. Iks prophecies, wlmli arc mainly directed 
against Israel, give a frightful picture of ahamclesg 
idolatry, licontinivness, intemperance, falsehood, 
and eager inclination towards disadvantageous and 
demoralising foreign alliances, and they may bo 
regard* d as appropriate to the period of anarchy 
and vice winch followed the luxurious reign of 
Jeroboam II. 

HOSIIT T KG A BAT), a town in Central India, 
stands on tin- h ft nr smith bank of tho Nerbudda, 
in lat. 22* *1 1’ X . and long. 77* 44' K. Pon flSGG) 
13,076 Its district of the same name ib a Biindivisiou 
of tho Jubbulpon division in the chief-commissioncr- 
ship of the Central Provinces. It has an area <»f 
4222 Fquare mih-\ with a population, m 1S6G, of 
446,’l33 IJ« ■ *di s b* mg ‘«o lertilc as to bo styled 
tl»* garden *«i th- couiitr}', it po^-^cs abundauco 
of c^< client ■ al 

IIO’SI i;U\ , m it ^ must limited sense, refers to tlio 
inaTiufactiin if ht«ukmgH (hose); but in its moro 

u i ral appli^ition, it comprusca all knitted goods, 
wnetber matin by hand <>r by nmchincrj’. The uso 
of Ktocking 1 ! originated in the cold countries of the 
north, and probably the ftn»t weie made of nkius, 
and subsequently of < loth ; they were also, until a 
comparatively late period, made all in one piece 
with the troirom, constituting the trunk boso of 
our ancestors; hut these garments were i.epa rated ; 
and tho art of knitting was invented, it is supposed 
in Scotland, about the comm* iicnnent of the lGtb 
century. Certain it ifl that knitted stockings found 
their way to France from Scotland, and led to the 
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establishment of a guild of stocking-knitters, mho 
chose for their patron saint St Fiacre of Scotland. 

. In 1GS9, William Lee, of Woodbridgc, Nottingham- 
shire, entirely altered the hosiery trade, by invent- 
ing - the knitting-frame ; and although ho did not 
live to enjoy much benefit himself from it, it soon 
became a very important aid to the commerce of 
this country. During the Protectorate, tho stock- 
ing-frame knitters obtained a charter, and extended 
their operations through tho provinces of Englnnd, 
but with all the disadvantages of a monopoly, which 
eventually led to legal proceedings, by which tho 
charter was set aside in 1753. Sinco that time, 
many improvements hare been made in tho stock- 
ing-frames, and it inny bo fairly said that four-fifths 
of the stockings now worn through tho world 
arc made by tho manufacturers of Great Britain. 
The ingenious contrivances by which this vast 
work is produced, will bo described under Stockino- 
ruAMr. 

Stockings are msdo of cotton, of worsted, or of 
cctton and worsted mixed, called Angola, and of 
nillc. They arc each mado of two distinct kinds. 
The best arc mado in a flat web, which has to be 
sewn at the back as well as the foot, nnd it is so 
mado that when the two edges are brought together 
at the hack, they give the form of the calf. The 
> common or racked stockings arc woven in a circular 
frame, and form a cylindrical well of equal width 
from top to liottom; these have to he stretched on 
hoards to give them tho shape, nnd are ironed with 
hot irons whilst on the hoard, to make them retain 
tho shape of the lioard. 'Die foot is formed by 
cutting the web nnd adding a mnall niece for tlie 
sole. Nottinghamshire, which gave nirth to the 
inventor of the stocking-frame, is still the centre of 
the hosiery trade in Great Britain. At Belper, in 
Derbyshire, stockings of very fine quality are pro- 
duced j hut the chcn|xT sorts of stockings, gloves, 
singlets, itre., are made in Nottingham or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

IIOSMEU, llAititlirr, an American artist, was 
lioni at Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1 S3 1 . As slio 
had a feeble constitution, her father, a physician, 
encouraged her to strengthen it by out-door exer- 
cises, and slio became nu adept in shooting, riding, 
rowing, skating, and swimming. She also shewed n 
talent for sculpture by modelling figures in clay. To 
prepare herself for her chosen career, she studied 
anatomy, first with her father, nnd afterwards at tho 
medical college at fit Louis. Returning to her home 
in ISM, she modelled her first work, ‘ Jlespor,' which 
had so decided a success that she was sent to Rome, 
where she beenmo the pupil of Gibson. In his 
studio, slio has modelled busts of 'Daphne' nnd 
' Medusa,’ and a statin' of 1 CEnono ’ for a gentleman 
of St Louis ; nnd tho much admired statue of 
‘Beatrice Cenci ’ for the Mercantile Librnrv of that 
city. Her statuo of ‘l’uck,’ of which there are 
now about 30 copies, was honoured liy orders for 
copies from tho Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Hamilton. Her most ambitious work, finished in 
ISfiO, svns n colossal statue of ‘ Eenohia in Chnins.’ 

ITO'SPICE, the nnmo given to tho pious estab- 
lishments kept up by the monks on Romo of the 
Alpine passes, for tlie purpose of affording assistance 
and shelter to travellers. The oldest of tlicso is 
that on tho Great St Bernard (sco Bkiinahd, G11F.AT 
St), which the priests of tho canton of Valais gained 
possession of in 1825, and afterwards fitted up in a 
comfortable manner. A hospice likewise existed on 
St Gothard as early ns the 13th century. At 
resent, however, it is inhabited not by monks, hut 
y a hospitaller, who entertains travellers gratis, 
and accepts no remuneration licyond a present. 
in 


Similar establishments are found on Mont Cenis, 
tho Simplon, nnd the Little St Bernard. 

HOSPITAL, in Law, is used in England to 
denoto an eleemosynary corporation founded for tlio 
pnrposo of supporting certain descriptions of persons ; 
whereas, in Scotland, it - more frequently signifies a 
mortification or endowment for the education 03 
well ns support of children. In both countries, it is 
nlso used, popnlnrly, to denoto an institution for dis- 
pensing medical assistance to tho poor gratuitously. 

HOSPITAL, Dames of tub. Sco Sisters or 

ClIATtlTV. 

HOSPITALLERS, charitable brotherhoods 
founded at various timc3 and in different countries, 
for the care of tho sick in hospitals. Tho vow to 
dovotc themselves to tin's work of mercy is, in all 
these brotherhoods, superadded to tho ordinary 
vowb of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which aro 
common to all the religions orders in tlio Church' 
of Rome. One of the earliest recorded instances of 
a hospital served by such a brotherhood m that of 
Constance in the 13th century. 

Tlie Iyniohtsof St John of Jerusalem (q.v.), ns 
nlso the Teutonic Knights (q. v.), were originally 
hospitallers. Tho hospitallers of Our Lady of 
Christian Charity wore founded near Clialons in tlio 
end of tho 13th c., by Guy de Joinville ; a similar 
body at Paris in 1291 ; nnd the hospitallers of Our 
Lady Delln Scala nliont tho same time at Sienx 
Tlie’ history of tho Brethren of Mercy, founded 
by St John of Gon, will ho found under that 
name. There nre many other local institutes or 
congregations, nil of which, however, rccogniso 
the same general ndes, nnd follow tlio Bnmc general 
organisation. 

HOSPITALS are so called from tlio medieval 
horpilia, or more properly tlio class of hospitals 
established very generally for tho reception and 
relief of lepers, whose malady was one of tho 
scourges of Europe, Thcso leper hospitals were 
very commonly in England nnd in Scotland called 
‘Spitals;’ lieneo tho frequency of such names of 
places ns Spilnl, Spitalfields, Arc. Tlio leper 
hospitals, nnd other kinds of tlio old liospitia, 
disappeared with tlio improvement of society, nnd 
substitutes for them on a broader scale liogan to he 
established in tlio modem form of hospitals. Of 
public establishments under this general designa- 
tion, there aro now, ns is commonly known, tlirco- 
distinct classes— hospitals for the reception nnd 
treatment of the sick and hurt, hospitals for tlio 
lioard and education of children, nnd hospitals for 
tho reception nnd permanent hoard of poor old 
jicrsons of both sexes. Hospitals of these several 
classes arc numerous nnd on a munificent scale in 
Great Britain, where thoy take the position of 
leading charities in tlio country. As, in the present 
work, the more remarkable hospitals receive somo 
notice under their respective heads, we need hero 
only offer a few general observations. 

IIo.sriTALR for tbo sick nnd hurt arc in somo 
parts of England nnd Scotland termed Infirmaries. 
Under avhntover designation, institutions of this kind 
nre now established in all parts of tbo civilised 
world, snpjiortcd, .as in Englnnd, on a prineiplo of 
charity, or, as in France, chiefly from tlio funds of 
the st’ato or tho cine municipalities. Tho primary 
or more important object of all such institutions 
is to mitigate bodily suffering, whether tbnt arises 
from natural or accidental causes, in which respect j 
they aro indispensable as a refugo to all who arc 
unable to pay for private medical or Burgical aid, or 
as a convenient means of succour on emergencies 
to personB of every rank and degreo of opidencc. 
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. While such is the main object of these benevolent" 

I institutions, they are in numerous instances service- 
able as schools for medicine and surgeiy; as such, 
j no university, at which these and kindred branches 
| of learning arc taught, can be said to be complete 
l without the adjunct of a well-organised hospital, 
where professors can practically educate their pupils 
I by pointing out varieties of disease and injuries, 

] and exemplifying methods of treatment. Hence, 
the best specimens of hospitals are found in univer- 
. sity towns — as in London, Paris, Edinburgh, and 
some other cities famed as schools of medicine and 
surgery. The older of the London hospitals are, 
St Thomas’s, 1553 ; St Bartholomew’s, 1546 ; and 
Bethlehem, 1547. A considerable accession to the 
number took place in the reign of George II., when 
society became alive to the value of such institu- 
tions. It was at this period that the Boyal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh was established (1736). 
The antiquity of British hospitals sinks into insig- 
nificance in comparison with that of some institu- 
tions of this hind on the continent. The Hotel 
Dieu in Paris, which is alleged to he the most 
ancient hospital in Europe, was founded in the 7th 
c., and long known as the Maison Dieu, received the 
benefactions of successive sovereigns. It is now 
conducted on a stupendous scale. Houses of this 
kind in France usually receive valuable aid from 
a religious sisterhood, renowned for its practical 
benevolence, the Sisters of Mercy. A striking 
example of these women’s unselfish and useful 
' labours is furnished at the great hospital for the 
sick and hurt at Lyons, whore the entire establish- 
ment— cooking, nursing, dispensing medicine, &c. — 
is gratuitously conducted by them. 

In London, Paris, and other largo seats of popula- 
tion, the pressure for admission by patients, and 
likewise the necessity for classifying and properly 
attending to large numbers, have led to the estab- 
lishment of hospitals for special departments of 
medical practice. Thus, besides the general hospi- 
tals, there are now lying-in hospitals, ophthalmic 
hospitals, consumptive hospitals, children's hospi- 
tals, &o.— each with its peculiar accommodation, 
and its appropriate staff of officials. Independently 
of those, there are hospitals for the treatment of 
mental maladies, of which Bethlehem and St Luke’s 
in London, and the establishments in Paris, known 
as Hospices, are examples. To this class of insti- 
tutions belong Lunatic Asylums (q. v.), also asylums 
for tbe reception and treatment of naturally imbe- 
cile children; these last, though in operation for 
some time in Erance and Switzerland, being but of 
recent establishment in Great Britain. To all these 
institutions under civil administration, are to be 
added those hospitals which are maintained by 
the English, French, and other governments for the 
military and naval services. 

Ho part of the social economy of European 
countries is so perfect in its organisation, so purely 
humane, and so unobjectionable on tbe score of 
1 romiscuous charity, as the institution of public 
ospitals or infirmaries. As means of relief and 
schools of medicine, they appear to be absolutely 
essential to every dense community ; not the least 
of their valuable qualities being that, by their 
prompt and liberal action, they interpose to stem 
contagious distempers which, if unchecked on their 
outbreak, might visit and decimate families who are 
far removed above the need of gratuitous medical 
attendance. On this latter ground, as well as from 
sentiments of benevolence, the hospitals or infir- 
maries of England, Scotland, and Ireland are the 
objects of much solicitude to the general com- 
munity ; it being customary for wealthy individuals 
to bequeath sums towards their support, and for 
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public subscriptions and church collections to bo 
made for them annually. In some cases, besides tho 
infirmaries so miscellaneously sustained, hospitals 
are erected and maintained wholly by endowment. 

A leading peculiarity of medical hospitals is their 
good order and cleanliness. They are mostly large 
edifices, and though, in a sanitary point of view, 
best placed in airy situations, they are for the sake of 
convenience usually situated in the neighbourhoods 
where they are particularly required. Internally, 
they are arranged in wards, each under its own 
nurses, with general superintendents, and a suitable 
body of servants. Bemg open night and day to 
receive pressing cases, there is a resident surgeon 
with assistants constantly in attendance. Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, quiet, decorous conduct, exclusion 
of intoxicants and of miscellaneous visitors, are 
among the points principally attended to by the 
managers. 

The Middlesex Hospital, parish of Marylebone, 
may be taken as a fair specimen of a general 
hospital in England. It is a large building, dis- 
posed in the form of the letter H, which admits of 
thorough ventilation in all the passages. It com- 
prehends 310 beds, of which 120 are for medical, and 
190 for surgical cases. Three waids are set apart 
for the reception of 26 poor women affected with 
earner, a class of cases when seemingly incurable 
not usually admitted into general hospitals. The 
staff consists of three physicians, who take charge 
of the medical cases m the wards ; a pliysieian- 
accoueheur, who devotes himself to the diseases 
peculiar to women and infants, and who super- 
intends the working of tho maternity department ; 
four surgeons, who take charge of the surgical 
patients; and assistant-physicians and surgeons, 
who take care of out-patients. Resident house- 
surgeons and an apothecary with assistants, attend 
to all emergencies in tho absence of physicians and 
surgeons, and summon them if necessary. Attached 
to the hospital are a chaplain and secretary. Tho 
physicians and surgeons, who give their services 
gratuitously, act as professors in the medical college. 
The management is conducted by governors, and 
a medical and weekly committee. In and out door 
patients are admitted by letters of recommendation 
from governors or subscribers to tbe funds, but 
in cases of cancer and diseases of tbe eye, and in 
cases of emergency, the recommendation is dispensed 
with. The annual number of patients received 
into the hospital is about 2100, and 18,000 receive 
attendance at their own homes. No lying-in 
patients are now admitted into the hospital, but 
about 800 poor women are yearly delivered at their 
own dwellings, by pupils and midwives, under the 
direction of the physician-accoucheur. The total 
| expense incurred is less than £11,000, of which more 
than a half is from endowment, and the remainder 
from subscriptions, donations, legacies, and miscel- 
laneous collections. A separate fund is provided 
to assist poor patients leaving tbe hospital, who 
may be deficient in clothing or other necessaries. 

As m some degree allied or auxiliary to hospitals, 
there are two lands of establishments deserving 
notice. The first to he mentioned are public Dis- 
pensaries, where, at stated hours, medical advice 
and medicines arc given gratis to applicants ; and 
though like other forms of charity liable to abuse, 
it is allowed that these institutions are of much 
value in the midst of poor communities, and also, 
like hospitals, are a means of staying the course of 
contagious distempers. The other institutions to 
be noticed are those called in France Maisons de 
Sante. These establishments are private hospitals 
for the reception and treatment of patients who are 
able and disposed to pay a small sum for board and 
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medical or surgical attendance. A common charge 
is from three to five francs a day. Under the 
name of Sanatorium, an attempt fins been made to 
introduce this kind of institution into England, 
where, however, from various circumstances, includ- 
ing the generally good home-accommodation of the 
middle and sub-middle classes, the institution has 
not become so popular as it is in Paris. 

Hospitals for the board and education of the 
young arc more varied in character and more 
numerous in Great Britain than in any country in 
the world. Consisting for the most part of large 
and handsome buildings, placed in salubrious situa- 
tions in the environs of cities, some are specially 
adapted for boys, some for girls, and less frequently 
they are for both ; some are maintained by endow- 
ments from deceased benefactors, some by funds 
connected with trade incorporations, and some by 
casual donations and subscriptions. The oldest, and 
those on the most munificent scale, are of the class 
first mentioned; as, for example, Christ’s Hospital, 
London, and Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. Donald- 
son’s Hospital, Edinburgh, belongs to this class ; and 
so likewise does the Girard College, Philadelphia, 
which costing for construction nearly two millions of 
dollars, and giving accommodation to upwards of 300 
orphans, is not excelled in point of architectural 
grandeur, or in munificence of private endowment, 
by any European hospital for children. In the 
whole of this class of institutions in Great Britain 
there is a similarity of arrangements. The inmates 
are assumed to be orphans, or the children of parents 
in reduced circumstances ; they are admitted at 
about six or seven years of age, and kept till about 
fourteen ; they receive gratuitous board and educa- 
tion within the establishment ; and they wear a 
uniform according to the fancy of the directors — the 
dress being in some instances in England antiquated 
and ridiculous. There is ordinarily a keen com- 
petition among parents and guardians to procure the 
admission of children into these hospitals, for the 
benefit to be secured is deemed equal to a gift of 
4200 to 4500. Hence, as may be supposed, the 
charity, to call it so, is frequently abused- As 
residence within such establishments for a period 
of six or seven years, interrupted only by holidays, 
involves a withdrawal to that extent from the 
family circle, serious objections have lately been 
taken to tho marked and necessary deficiency of 
hospital training. On this ground, as well as from 
their pauperising tendency, hospitals for children 
are suffering in public estimation; and extended in 
number beyond all reasonable bounds, as they are m 
Edinburgh and some other places, are remonstrated 
against as being inconsistent with a sound social 
economy. 

Hospitals for indigent old men and women are 
found in several European countries, but nowhere 
are they so common as in Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, where begging is rigorously proscribed 
by the police, and almsgiving assumes the char- 
acter of rates for support of the poor. The work- 
houses for the reception of parish paupers are the 
humblest variety of these hospitia, though as seen 
in some parts of England and Scotland, they are 
on a vast scale of accommodation, adapted to the 
wants of unions or clusters of parishes. Consider- 
ably above these in point of comfort and liberality 
of management, are the hospitals endowed by indi- 
viduals or by incorporations for persons who once 
occupied a respectable position, and have through 
misfortunes lapsed into decayed circumstances. 
Almost every city of any note in the United King- 
dom has one or more of this species of hospital ; 
the claim for admission being ordinarily a privilege 
of local burgesses or members of incorporated 


crafts. Analogous to this class of institutions was 
Greenwich Hospital for superannuated mariners 
connected with tho Royal Navy, and the Military 
Hospital, Chelsea. In England there are numerous 
establishments called Alms Houses. These are of tho 
nature of hospitals for indigent men and women of 
respectable character, but with this difference, that 
instead of all living in wards under one roof, tho 
i nmates are each provided with a small dwelling for 
him _ or herself, and receive the means of separate 
livelihood. These establishments, consisting of 
clusters of neat small cottages in contiguity, or of 
separate dwellings grouped in the form of a spacious 
building, abound in London and its vicinity, where 
they afford pleasing examples of the munificence 
of opulent benefactors, and incorporated city com- 
panies. At St Cross, near Winchester, and at 
Coventry, there are Alms Houses curious from 
their antiquity and external appearance. Tbo 
noblest example of this class of institutions is the 
Charter-House, London, described in the present 
work. w. c. 

HOSPITALS, Military, establishments for the 
reception of the sick and wounded of an army. 
The smallest is the Regimental Hospital, under tho 
medical officers of the regiment ; next, there is the 
Divisional Hospital, presided over by staff medical 
officers, for the benefit of all the corps in the 
division ; and, lastly, there is the General Hospital, 
applicable to the whole force. In these hospitals, 
the medical officers are responsible directly to the 
Secretary of State for War for all purely medical 
functions. With regard to discipline, inspections, 
and other military duties, the principal medical 
officer is responsible to the commandant of the 
regiment or division, who in his turn is answerable 
to the general-in-chief for -the state of the hospitals 
in his command- Soldiers while in hospital are 
subjected to a stoppage of 7c?. a day from their 
pay, unless in hospital on account of wounds re- 
ceived in action, or on service in the field; but 
tbeir whole pay is stopped if detention in hospital 
be certified to have become necessary from their 
own misconduct. There are several large military 
hospitals at home — e. g., Netley (q. v.), Fort Pitt 
for lunatic soldiers, Woolwich, &c. In the French 
army the service of the Field Hospitals forms part 
of the intendance of the army, the medical officers 
in charge being under the supreme control of the 
intendant-general. 

HOSPITALS, Naval, establishments for the 
cure of sick and wounded seamen. They are served 
by naval medical officers. The naval hospitals at 
home which are at present kept up are at Haslar 
(q. v.) and Plymouth, Yarmouth, Hanlbowline, 
Dartmouth, and Portland ; but abroad there are such 
establishments at Malta, Bermuda, Halifax, Trinco- 
malee, Jamaica, Esquimault, the Cape, Hong-kong, 
Yokohama, and Lisbon. The annual cost of the 
naval hospitals amounts to about 405,000. 

HO'SPODAR is the title now usually given to 
the governors of Moldavia and Walachia. Formerly, 
they were called by the Turks, Beys ; by the Slaves, 
Wojewods. The latter title is frequently given in 
connection with that of hospodar, the term wojewod 
signifying the right and dignity of leading tho 
army (being thus identical with Duke), while 
hospodar (gospodar, gospod, gospodin, in the various 
Slavonic dialects) means simply, master (dominus). 
Formerly, the Lithuanian princes were likewise 
called hospodars, and the Polish kings, down to the 
time of Sobieski, assumed this title in tbeir diplo- 
matic negotiations with Russia. Gosudar (ruler, 
monarch) is even now the title of the Emperor 
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of Rn-Ma, and in ordinary conversation signifies 
master. See Moldavia .and Walachia. 

HOST (Lat. hoslict, a victim), the name given in 
the Roman Catholic Church to the consecrated bread 
of the Eucharist. It is so called in coeformity^with 
the doctrine of that church, that the Eucharist is 
a 1 sacrifice,’ in the strict sense of the word. ^ The 
host in the Latin Church is a thin circular disc 
of unleavened bread, made of tbc finest flour, and 
generally bearing some emblematic device, ns the 
Crucifixion, the Lamb, or some worcU or initials of 
words having reference to the sacrifice. In the 
Greek and other Oriental churches, as -well as in the 
various Protestant communities, the Eucharist is 
celebrated in leavened bread, only differing from 
ordinary bread in being of a finer quality ; and one 
of tbc grounds of separation from the West alleged 
by Michael Cerularius was the western practice of 
using unleavened bread. The Greek and Protestant 
controversialists allege that, in the early church, 
ordinary or leavened bread was always used, and that 
our Lord himself, at the Last Supper, employed the 
same. Even the learned Cardinal Bona, and the 
.Tesuit Sirmond, are of the same opinion ; but most 
Roman divines, with the great Mabillon at their 
head, contend for the antiquity of the use of the 
unleavened bread, and especially ^for its conformity 
with the institution of our Lord, inasmuch as at the 
paschal supper, at which ‘ he took bread, and blessed, 
and brahe it,’ none other than the 'unleavened was 
admissible (Exod. xii. 8, 15; Levit. radii. 5). See 
Klee's Dogmatik, iii. 190. 

HOST, Jess Krach, a Danish historian, horn at 
St Thomas, 15th September 1772, and died 26th 
March 1844. The great aim of his literary career 
was to create a conviction of their unity among the 
Scandinavian nations. With this view, he established, 
in company with Nyerup, Pram, and Baggesen, the 
Scandinavian Literary Society, which originated the 
journal entitled the Scandinavian Museum. His 
most important work is Count Slrucnsee and Jiis 
Ministry (3 vols. Copenh. 1824), which was the first 
attempt to delineate, in a thoroughly impartial 
manner, the events of that singular period in Danish 
history. Among his other writings are: Svenske 
Blade; Euphrosync; Bannora; A Swedish Grammar 
<md Dictionary for Danes; Lectures on the Swedish 
Language and Poetry; Life and Government of 
Gustavus Adolphus; Memorials of the Life and 
Government of Christian VII.; and History of the 
Danish Monarchy under C/tnstian VII. 

HO'STAGE (through the French Stage (ostage), 
from the Latin o6scs), one given in pledge for the 
performance of conditions. When a town capitu- 
lates, victors and vanquished usually give into the 
custody, one of the other, several officers, as pledges 
that each party will duly tarry out the terms stipu- 
lated. When the terms are fulfilled, the hostages are 
exchanged; but if the terms be evaded, the opposite 
side holds the right to put to death, or otherwise 
punish, the hostages in its possession. It is needless, 
however, to add that, in modem civilised warfare, the 
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circumstances would have to he very remarkable 
indeed to be held to justify so cruel a measure as the 
execution of a hostage. 

HOST I' LIUS, Tcllus, grandson of Hostus 
Hostilius, the champion of Rome in the first war 
with the Sabines, succeeded Numa Pompilius on the 
throne of Rome, 670 B. c. According to Livy and 
other writers, H. made the famous arrangement, by 
the combat of the Horatii with the Curiatii, for the 
decision of the question of supremacy between Rome 
and Alba, which was decided in favour of the former; 
ho fought against Fidente and Yeii, and conquered 
these cities, destroyed Alba, and removed the inhabi- 


tants to Rome, giving them Mount Gselius to dwell 
on, and carried on war against the Sabines. As ho 
urew old, he became more pacific in his inclinations, 
and determined to attend more diligently to the 
worship of the gods, hut ho. had too long provoked 
them by Mb negligence to be forgiven, so that, 
when he wished to inquire of Jupiter Elicius, the 
god consumed H. and his house with fire, about 
638 B.c. According to Niebuhr, Arnold, &c., there 
are glimnscs of a distinct personality in the legend 
of H., unlike those of Romulus and Numa, wnich 
are merely personifications of the two principal 
stages of a nation’s growth. 

HOTBED, a heap of fermenting matter, covered 
with a layer of earth, and generally surmounted 
with a frame, for the cultivation of plants which 
require more than the natural heat of the climate 
and season, but not so much as to render the 
hothouse necessary. The heat is the result of 
fermentation. Hotbeds not being expensive, are 
in very general use ; as for growing melons, and, in 
the northern parts of Britain, cucumbers, for raising 
ornamental plants from seed in spring, to ho planted 
in the open ground as summer advances, &c. The 
material mostly used is stable-dung, or a mixture 
of horse-dung and litter ; hut tanners’ hark, leaves, 
the waste of flax, cotton, or woollen factories, &c., 
are sometimes substituted for it. The heat of a 
very rapid fermentation being too great, it is necos- 
sary that this be over before the hotbed is planted ; 
and it is usual, on this account, to prepare the 
materials for some time before it is formed. A hot- 
bed is made highest at the hack, sloping — in the 
northern parts of the world — towards the south. 
The bed extends on all sides six inches or thereby 
beyond the frame, which has a movable glass sash 
or sashes, according to its size. The thickness of 
the hotbed, and of the earth upon it, are accommo- 
dated to the purpose intended, and the degree of 
heat required. When the heat decreases, it is for 
some purposes necessary to keep it up by linings of 
the same material as the hotbed, added to the sides 
of it. The sashes of hotbeds must be partially 
removed during the day, to permit ventilation and 
the escape of vapour. 

HOTHOUSE, a building intended for the cultiva- 
tion of exotic plants requiring a higher temperature 
' than that of the open air. The term is sometimes 
employed to include even the green-house and con- 
servatory, but more generally it is applied to those 
buildings in which artificial heat is kept up at all 
seasons of the year, as the Bark-stove (q. v.), Dry- 
stove (q. V.), forcing-houses, pinery, peach-house, &c. 
Hothouses resemble green-houses in their general 
form and structure, and with most of the same 
varieties in both. It is important that they have a 
good exposure, so that the plants may enjoy ^ as 
much sunshine as possible ; and the free admission 
of air to the utmost extent allowed by the require- 
ments of climate, is very advantageous. The oldest 
mode of heating hothouses is by furnaces and flues; 
the other modes practised arc by steam, or by hot 
. water led through the house in tubes, and by hot 
; air admitted into the atmosphere of the house. Into 
the details of these modes, we cannot enter. 

, HOT SPRINGS, a small town in Arkansas, 
I United States, America, 45 miles west-by-sonth of 
, Little Rock, and celebrated as a resort for invalids 
L to the hot springs which give the name to the 
, village and the county. Fifty-seven springs, from 93° 
j to 150° F., break out,from the west side_ of a monn- 
> tain, and flow into a creek, which empties into the 
J Wachita River, six miles distant. There are also cold 
1 chalybeate springs, much frequented, and sulphur 
. springs, in the same county. Pop. (1870) 1276. 
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HOT WALLS, or FLUED WALLS, in Garden- Oxford, Bristol, and some other cities, the substantial 
lug, aro walls furnished with furnaces and Hues, in and well-managed English inn was imitated on 
order to the production of finer kinds of fruit than a smaller scale iu the different provincial towns 
could otherwise be expected in the climate. Tko and gained a good standing in national u;n»c before 
flues are led as obliquely, and make as many turns it spread to Scotland ; the inns of which, 'even up 
from right to left as aro consistent with their to the middle of the 18th c., were on a meagre 
drawing well, so that as little heat as possiblo may scalo of accommodation. It is not necessaty°to 
escapo by tho chimney, and as much as possiblo call to mind more than a few of the. interesting 
may bo expended on tho wall. Tho heat is applied old inns in London, all celebrated less or more 
chiclly during spriug. At tliat seasOD, also, mov- from their respective signs : the Angel at St 
able glazed frames, or sometimes mero screens, are Clcmcut Danes, and Angel at Islington ; tho Bell 
placed iu front of the walls. Warwick. Lane, Newgate Street; Belle' Savage, 

HOTCHPOT, a phrase used in English law to Ludgato Hill ; Bull and Mouth , St Martin’s-lo- 
dcuoto that where one child has already received an Orand; f'our Sieaiis, Bisliopsgato Street ; Saracen's 
advancement out of tho father’s personal estate, . > emow Hill ; Golden Cross, Charing Cros3 ; 
that child must bring such sum into hotchpot before ’'talc Moree, Fetter- Lane; and Tabard, South; 
ho will bo allowed to share with tho other children, ' var * c - -dll of these liavo either disappeared, or 
under tho statute of distributions, after tho father’s have been changed in character. For the most 
death. In other words, a child who has got money l )a °~ l f ul f °I Loudon, Westminster, and South- 

from - tho father to place him iu business, &c., ’ consisted of a building round a courtyard, 

' must treat that as a payment to account of his SJ, rt ’** ' r0I , n ,, 0 street by a wade covered passage, 
sliaro at tho father’s death. A similar, but not rim K rauu d-lloor was disposed as stables, kitchens, . 
identical doctrine exists iu Scotland under tho a , °“ lcr °“! cc9 ; wl “ a largo reception-room; 
name of Coluvtio.v (q. v.). above, were the lesser apartments aud bedrooms, 

HOTCH-POTCH. See Sum., VoL X. - th . C3e ^ aU . on hanging wooden galleries, 

. . I. . . _ . whence tho inmates cornu look down on the busy 


13 also apjihcd in * ranee to the town mansion of renowned as tho hostdrio from which Chaucer’s 
a distinguished personage, and in like manner tho pilgrims set out for Canterbury. There is reason * 
word urn was at ono tune mdifierently used iu to believe that this form of construction was 
.Lnglaiid to signify the town residence of a great derived from tho arrangement of ancient Roman 
man. Iho name liostelno was applied by Chaucer villas, which consisted ot buildings round a series 
to .1 public mu, aud tui a mom recent period it of courtyards; hence, also, tbo form of French 
was similarly used in Scotland From its general hotels, public aud private. Modern Italy ha 3 
use comes tho designation hostler, which originally examples of inns of this form. Wo may allude 
signified tho keeper of tho mu or hostel Only iu ]>artioularly to tho Mtd de Ville at Milan, and 
recent times has tho significant old English word tlm Albcrgo dcllc Due Torn at Verona; this 'last 
bm been eclipsed by thu reiutroduction of hostel, having hanging galleries round a courtyard in 
under tho softened form of hfltcl precisely tho old English stylo. 

An account of inns nucicnt and modem, under Of tho character and management of tho inns of 


Itomans did not improvu on the quality of these quious waiters, tho bouncing chambermaids', tho 
oriental establishments. Their inns, if worthy hostler who takes the traveller’s nag, aud above 
of the name, were littlo hotter than receptacles all tho garrulous host who, when iuvited, gives liis 
for humble classes of wayfarers, or places where company to his guests, tells them the nows, aud 
cooked food aud wine were dispensed to tho hungry at dinner, according to uso and wont, places tho 
aud thirsty strnuger. Along their highways, the first dish on tho table. Seo Dr Syntax's Tour in 
Homans gave encouragement to these primitive Search of the Piduresgue, illustrated by Howland- 
inns ; tho best of such establishments being called sou, for some humorous delineations of inn-usages. 
can /Kina, or tabermi direrjoria, while those of on The great personal comfort aud independence 
’inferior kind were known as nopina-, of which some t?f feeling enjoyed in English inns is frequently 
specimens have been disclosed at Pompeii. referred to in literature. Archbishop Leighton 

Tho duties of hospitality aud also the obliga- who died 1GS4, in tho Bell, Warwick Lane, “often 
tious of religion toug postponed tho introduction of used to say, that if ho were to chooso a placo 
regular inns. Iu medieval times, the castles of tho to dio iu, it should bo au inn ; it looking liko a 
barons offered shelter with straw, aud sometimes pilgrim’s home, to whom this world was Si as an 
food, to tho wayfarer of high and low degree, mil, and who was weary of tho uoiso and confusion 

and there aro traditions to tho effect that to pass of it. And ho obtained what ho desired.’ Burnet’s 

soiiio of these strongholds without calling to render Own Times. Dr Samuel Johnson, as- is well 
obeisance, and receive tho hospitality of tho owner, known, expatiates on tko delights of au English inn; 
was deemed ail insult. But tho monastic cstab- on ono occasion, as related "by Boswell, repeating 
Bailments, great aud small, scattered over overy with great emotion Shenatouo’s lines : ° 

part of Christendom, formed the chief hospitia (boo 

Hosnicn). With the general improvement of er * las .‘ rav i c dcd life s dull round, 

society and tho increasing concourse of travellers ' “IK ^ a ''° 

camo tho modern inu or professional hospitium at / ho warnics^velcom^at ran bm!’ 

wlnch entertainment for mau and horso was afforded 

as a matter of business. Nowhere in Europo did English inns have not lost their reputation for ' 
this class of establishments so soon attain to a deter- comfort and tho attention paid to guests ; hut tho 
ruinate aud respectable character as iu England, almost entire, alteration in,. tho methods of travel- 
Growing first into importance in London, York, ling by the introduction of railways ha 3 left them 
430 
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.eocmderahly behind the requirements of tho age. 
Except in tho smaller townB and ■villages, they have 
been superseded by hotels — that is, houses of a moro 
pretentious kind. Thobetter classes of these hotels 
contain private parlours for families or individuals 
■who choose to bo. alone, nlso a largo apartment for 
travellers generally.' Houses frequented by com* 
m erci.nl travellers have a room Bet apart . lor this 
class of customers. Tho plan of taking meals nt 
a taUe-eTMte has not hitherto made much progress 
in England, ns if it were somehow contrary to the 
national reserve and exclusiveness. Tho marked 
defect in the modern hfltcls in London and else*, 
where in England consists in their insufficient size. 
The greater number are merely privntp houses 
transformed for the purpose, and are inadequate 
to meet the swollen dimensions of railway traffic. 
The' truth is, tho establishment of inns or h&tcls 
in any part of Great Britain has not hitherto been 
looked to ns a profitable • investment for a large 
capital The business of innkccning has been 
thought a little derogatory, nnd few except old 
•waiters, \vlio Imd realised some money by- there 
services, embarked in tho business. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, tho trade of hOtcl-kcoping enjoy* 
a considerably luglicr social status* ^ A large capital 
is invested, the keeper or manager is n man of local 
note, and the ^miters or gcnxon* are yonng men who 
follow the business ns n profession in which they 
expect to riso.by their diligence nnd acquirements. 
In point of fact, the parfon is much aliove tho 
English waiter in Ida aims. He voluntarily under- 
goe* a kind of curriculum of education, by pass- 
mg from the hotels of one country to those of 
another, nnd does not consider himself proficient 
till he speaks German. French, Italian, and English ; 
at the very least, if of German birth, speaking 
French with fluency. Some good nnd capacious 
h6tda, built distinctly as such, liavo lately liccn 
established at the principal railway termini tn 
London, nlso at Hover and a few other places. 
With these exceptions, most English hotels are far 
behind the hipli-class hotels of tho continent ; such 
as the Grand Jlilel nnd the IT Ctrl dc town nt Paris, 
tho Mtlrapcde at Geneva, and some of the fine cstalv 
lishmenla at Ilnmburg. London is now gradually 
becoming better supplied. Tho Euelon, the I id or in, 
the Grammar, the Paddington, tho Charing Crow, 
the Midland (all connected with railway termini) ; 
the Alexandra, the Pataee, tho Inn> of Court, and the 
tongham are exceedingly well-appointed hfttels. 

In England, the lifilel system of living is simply 
.that of paying for what Is called for, with the addi- 
tion of a certain charge per diem for the rooms 
winch are occupied ; in Franco nnd other continental 
countries, this plan is so far modified by tho plan of 
dining nt a table d’hote, which lessens tho general 
expenses. Both in English nnd continental hf.tels, 
tho charge for'attendancc is .now wade explicitly in 
the bill, a very grateful improvement The ordinary 
hatch in all parts of the United Kingdom are 
licensed liy magistrates to sell wines, spirits, nnd 
other excisable liquors, and therefore come under 
the category of public-houses open to Uio snjicr* 
vision of tho police. In the higher-class lifitels, 
however, the supply of liquors is confined to the 
resident guests; and It is only in the others that 
drink is sold as in taverns. See Tavtiix. Latterly, 
there has sprung up a class of houses, some of 
them on a eowridcrablo scale, known as Temperance 
Jlfihdt, which havo no licence, and do not supply 
any excisable liquor*. See Tjusteuaxck Movtmknt. 

Throughout the United States of America, tho 
system of hfltcls lias taken a peculiar turn. Tho 
hotels are built for tiro purpose, and usually very 
large; with few 'exceptions they' are conducted ns 


boarding-houses on tho plan of charging so much 
per diom, everything included excepting liquor, 
•which is obtainable in a largo drinking-room called 
tho liar. A common charge is about 10s. Gd. sterling 
a day. All tho meals are' given with liberal pro- 
fusion in tho tahlo-d’liOto fashion ; and as nhscnco 
from these entertainments— to dine with a friend, 
for example— makes no difference of chargo, tho 
system, though simple and adapted to a constant 
flow of customers, is not without its disadvantages. 
Elegant in ' their architecture, and spacious nnd 
commodious ' in their interior arrangements, tho 
American hotels are got up nt great expense, ju 
may bo judged from there extensive accommo- 
dation, which ranges from 180 to 800 rooms. ‘Tlio 
A ft or Moure, tho St Micholat, nnd tho Metropolitan, 
at New York, are among tho largest nnd most 
splendid of these establishments. The system of 
American hotels is generally followed in tlio British 
colonics. W. c. 

HOTTENTOT COUNTRY, a region of South 
Africa, stretches indefinitely to the N. from tho 
Capo Colony, having the Atlantic on the W., and tho 
Bcclmnnns nnd Knurs on tho E InElong. itextends 
between 15* nnd 27*; nnd in S. Int, between 31” nnd 
some line to tho north of tho tropic of Capricorn; 
This territory is hut of little value, its principal 
river, the Orange, is almost useless for navigation ; ] 
and though here and there well wooded, yet tho ! 
surface is chiefly on arid desert. The only examples 
of civilisation are to lie found in several missionary 
establishments. 

HOTTENTOTS is the name generally given by 
Europeans to a singular race of people, supposed to 
lie descended from the nliorigincs of Southern Africa, 
and now dwelling for the most part in and about 
the English settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. 
iTlic origin of the namo Hottentot is uncertain. 
Some think it i* of Dutch origin ; a wonl coined by 
Uie early Dutch settlers to convey by the sounds 
Hot at Tot, Hot and Tot, some idea of the peculiar 
clicking noise made by tho people when sneaking. 
Dampicr, however, wrote the name Motlmadodt, 
instead of H. ; and Fricliard says that it is probably 
a corruption of Mout'iiigua, the nnmc oi a parti- 
cular tnlre now extinct, or nt least unknown. They 
now call themselves by various names, supposed to bo 
those of trilies, ns Attaquas, Ilossaquns, Jjanimnrns. 
Saabs or Snaps, Nnmnquas, and Koranas ; nnd 
by tlio collective name of Qimi-quic, or Gkliui- 
gkbui. . 

In tlio ethnological classification given by Dr 
Latham, tho 11. arc ranged under the second great 
division of the human family — Atlnutidre. In tlio 
older classification, that of Blumcnbacli, they nro 
ranged under tho third great division of tire human 
race — the Ethiopian *— under which division that 
author also places the negroes. But the n. are not 
like the negroes, nnd nro moro akin to tho Mon- 
golians ; having liroad foreheads, high clieek-lioncs, 
oblique ryes, nnd a flirty, olive-coloured complexion. 
The width of the orbits, their distance Iroin each 
other, the largo sire of tho occipital foramen, nro 
points in which tlio II. rescmblo the northern 
Asiatics, nnd even tho Esquimaux. The person ol 
the Hottentot, avhen young, is rem.arkntilo for its 
symmetry. Hie joints and extremities are small, 
and tlio males look nimost ns effeminate ns the 
women. Tlio face, however, is in general extremely 
ugly, nnd with ago this ugliness increases. Sir 
John Barrow, in describing tlio Hottentot women, 
observes of them that before child-bearing they are 
models of proportion, even' joint nnd limb rounded 
nnd well turned, tbeir hands nnd feet smnll and deli- 
cate, nnd their gait by no means deficient in grace. 
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‘ Their charms, however, are very fleeting. At an 
early period of life, and immediately after the first 
child, their breasts begin to grow loose and flaccid, 
and as old age approaches, become distended to an 
enormous size ; the belly protrudes ; and the hinder 
parts swe llin g out to incredible dimensions, give to 
the spine a degree of curvature inwards that makes 
it appear as if the os coccygis, or bone at the lower 
extremity of the spine, was elongated and bent 
outwards, which is not the case.’ The appearance 
of the Bosjesmen or Bushmen, who are the most 
degraded tribe of the H., is still more revolting. 

•The language of the H. is quite as singular as 
their personal appearance. It has been called ' the 
diet language,’ and has also been compared to the 
ducking of a hen when she has laid an egg. The 
dress of the Hottentot in his native state is exceed- 
ingly simple, being merely a strip of the skin, of 
some animal tied round the waist, from which 
there depends a sort of apron, that hangs down both 
before and behind. Tins is nearly the same for 
both sexes, so that in the summer both go almost 
naked, protecting their persons from the sun by a 
covering of grease ; but in the winter they have a 
sort of cloak made with skins, that covers nearly 
the whole body. The H. live in kraals or villages, 
consisting of a number of circular huts like bee- 
hives. They have both oxen and sheep, in the 
management of which they shew great skill. They 
are also addicted to the chase, in which they 
use poisoned arrows, javelins, and spears. Their 
only manufacture is a rude kind of earthenware ; 
except, of course, that they make their own sheep- 
skin clothes, such as they are, also their bows and 
arrows, and other weapons. Like most savages, 
they have some taste for music, which they practise 
upon a rude sort of guitar with three strings, and a 
flute made of the hark of trees. Of religion, there 
appears to ho hut very little notion among the H., 
and. they have no particular observances at either 
births, marriages, or funerals. Dr Prichard, how- 
ever, observes of them : * Although the wild tribes 
of the Hottentot race display ferocity and all the 
other vices of savage life, yet we have abundant 
proof that these people are not insusceptible of 
the blessings of civilisation and Christianity. Ho 
uncultivated people appear to have, received the 
instructions of the Moravian missionaries more 
readily than the Hottentots, or to have been more 
fully reclaimed and Christianised.’ 

The H., as a distinct race, first became known to 
Europeans about the year 1509, when Francisco 
d’Almeyda, Viceroy of India, landing at Table Bay, 
was killed, with about seventy of Ins followers, in 
a scuffle with the natives. They were afterwards 
frequently visited by navigators from different 
countries; but no authentic accounts reached Europe 
respectingthem until the Dutch settled in the Cape 
of Good Hope in the middle of the 17th century. 
The H. were then much more numerous than at 
resent, bnt upon becoming addicted to rum and 
randy, their numbers diminished gradually. Many 
of the tribes parted with their flocks and herds to 
procure the fire-water, and eventually they became 
the absolute slaves of the Dutch settlers , or Boers. 
From this condition they have been delivered by 
the enlightened and humane policy of the British 
government ; and as free labourers they make 
excellent herdsmen and drovers. Their number at 
present is thought to amount to about fifteen, or 
from that to twenty thousand, not including those 
who in all probability may be found dwelling more 
in the interior. Of the Bushmen, no numerical esti- 
mate has been formed. They are widely scattered 
throughout the English settlements, but their num- 
bers must he very small, while their wretched and 
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degraded habit3 are such that it is thought they 
will soon become utterly extinct. 

HOTTO'KIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Primulacm, of which one species, H. paluslris. 



"Water Violet [Sotlonia, palxistris ) : 
n, corolla ; 6, calyx ; c, pistil ; rf, stamen. 


Water Violet or Featherfoil, is among the most 
beautiful of British aquatic plants. It is not found 
in Scotland. Its leaves are all submerged, crowded, 
and much divided ; the large, beautiful, pale purple, 
wborled flowers alone rise above water on a long 
cylindrical stalk. Other species of H. are found in 
the East. 

HOHA'RIOS are small coasting-vessels and 
pleasure-boats used in parts of the Mediterranean. 
They bear lateen sails, and have each two masts 
and a bowsprit. 

HOUND (Ger. Hund),'n, name commonly given 
to those kinds of dog which are used in bunting, 
but more especially, at least by systematic writers 
on dogs, to those which hunt by scent rather than 
by sight. When this definition is adopted, grey- 
hounds are not regarded as true bounds. Examples 
of true bounds are found in the Bloodhound, the 



old English Southern hound, the Staghound, tho 
Foxhound, the Harrier, and the Beagle; closely 
allied to which are also the Pointer, Setter, Spaniel 
&c. See these heads. The. Hounds are by some 
naturalists regarded as a distinct species of dog 
(i Oanis sagax). They are characterised not only. by 
fineness of scent, but by great docility and sagacity. 



HOUNDS— HOUSE. 

~Th(. muzzle is not so sharp as in greyhounds, nor its posting business was as extensive as that o£ 
is the form so slender. The ears are large and almost any town m England. About 800 horses 
pendulous. Some varieties have rough, and some were then mamtamed here, and about 183 coaches, 
have smooth ham The rough-haired varieties are while 500 coaches passed through the milage daily 
generally those which exliitit the most perfect The Heath, formerly notorious as the scene of 
domestication, and in which the attachment to highway robberies, is now m great part enclosed, 
man is closest. True hounds are figured in ancient Numerous villas have risen up around the town. 
Egyptian paintings and sculptures. It is believed On tlm Heath are extensive gunpowder mUs, 
tWs all the best varieties were introduced into cavalry barracks, and an arsenal. Pop. (1871) 9294. 
Europe in comparatively recent times from the East. HOUR, a measure of tune equal to -pth part of 
... . n. flav The division of the day into hours seems 

HOUNDS, m point of law, render the person » ^Ve ^ , mmvn to tUe Babylonians and Egyp- 
wlio keeps them liable to the dog-tax— viz., In e w hom, first the GreekS) and then the 

sliilhngs each— unless compounded for , but a Romans derived it. But their scheme of division 
person who follows the liounos, .1. e., goes out hunt- . en( j ec j on j t o the natural day (while the sun 
ing with them, does not reqmre_ a game hcence. ^ p Te the horizon), which they divided into 
Though such a person however, is not pu nisha ble The consequence of this was that the 

summarily by a magistrate for an illegal trespass constantly varied in length. This system was 

when following the lioimds on a stranger’s lands, Rome by L. Tpapiriua Cursor about 

yet he is liable to an action at law for the trespass, th e Punic Wars, the Romans 

except only in the case of fox-liunting, which to ’ division of the night also into twelve 

this extent may be called a pnwlegied pursuit at ^“P te VlS sySem continued till about the end of 
least in England. In Scotland, fox-hunting is not ^ 0 .,whel the present system was adopted. In 
allowed as an excuse for a trespass, and in England British Empire and most continental countries, 

and Ireland, even in following the fox-hounds no the BntashEmp^m lornm ^ t ^ 

more damage is to he done than what is absolutely ™ ^d ^ ^ ^ to midnight 12 hours. In 
necessary. • Italv, the day is reckoned from sunset to sunset, 

HOUND’S-TONGUE ( Oynoglossum ), a genius and J tlle hours are coimted from 1 to 24. The 
of plants of the natural order Boragmccc, of which Qp^iese reckon from an hour (in our time) before 
there are many species, all of a coarse appearance, , ni<1n; _, ht yu the corresponding time next night, 12 
with small flowers. The Common H. {C. officinale) j lolirg £5 eac b hour being equal to two of ours. The 
is a native of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North j apan ’ GSe s till follow the old custom of reckoning | 
America ; not uncommon in some parts of Britain, £ rom Qlinr } SR till sunset. Astronomers reckon from | 
especially near the sea-coast. It lias soft downy j^-day ( 0 n the previous day) to mid-day, counting 
leaves, of a dull-green colour, purplish-red flowers, j rom ^ 24. 

and a stem about two feet high. Its odour is very - . } t st ^ an ^ 0 f 

disagreeable. The root was formerly administered n the ftedts of the Twenty- 

four Pergunnalis, in lat. 22° 36' N., and long. 88 
03' E. It is directly opposite to Calcutta, of which 
it may, in fact, be regarded as a suburb. The 
(D river between them is their common harbour; and 

ASSfcs ~^n J H., being inhabited chiefly by ship-builders, bears 

t'U pretty nearly the same relation to the aggregate 

<231 ' /'i£ l metropolis of India us BlaokwaU bears to London 

, yV'/ in its largest sense. It is hence that the groat 

V W Mat 7 i/fCTj raUway takes its departure for the North-west 

k . VIA llffcVr//, Provinces. 

V'X \\\ /5?X HOUR-GLASS, an instrument for measuring 

\m\ \\ intervals of time. It is made of glass, and consists 

Y4 K V b'^Y l/A ' <9 h 'rtf' 1 of two bulbs united by a narrow neck; one of the 

\ ,\V lyJ bulbs is nearly filled with dry sand, fine enough to 

run freely through the orifice in the neck, and the 
V\ • \Vy/j J VGSftl'fc Quantity of sand is just as much as can run through 

\A» V. W ffCifff-l the orifice in an hour, if the instrument is to be an 

A'XA'f'll hour-glass ; in a minute, if a minute-glass, &c. The 

M}%\ | ‘kP^',0 obvious defects of this instrument are the expansion 

A'ffiNa A. or contraction of the orifice produced by heat or cold 

and the variations in the dryness of the sand, all 
SA'wMlT"//' '‘y of which produce deviations from the true measure- 

L'Wpl ment of the time. The hour-glass was : almost 

universally employed in churches dming the lbtli 
Houud’s-Tongue ( Oynoglossum officinale). c n nd con tinued in use till about fifty years ago. 

In several of the churches in England, hour-glass 

in scrofula, dysentery, &c., and is said to be anodyne, stands of elegant workmanship are still to be seen. 

It is also one of the pretended specifics for serpent- HOUSATO'NIC, a river of New England, which 
bites and hydrophobia. rises in Massachusetts, and flows southwardly 

HOU'NSLOW, a small town of England, in the miles, through a picturesque 

county of Middlesex, consists of a single street, e and ita numerous falls afford water-power 
Btretching along the Great Western Road from Lon- nufao turing villages. For forty miles 

don, from which it is distant ten miles west Its 5 followed by the Housatonic Railway, 

church, a modem building in. the Italian style is lts w fo an Englishman’s 

sttjsS arsit Srsut «. s~ * ««■» » 
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HOUSE OP COMMONS— HOUSEHOLD TROOPS. 
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seize Iiis goods for debt in England or Ireland, and 
no court can give a bailiff suck power ; in Scotland, 
however, even a man’s own house is no protection, 
for leave can be got from the court, often called on 
that account tho Queen’s keys, which enables the 
messenger to break open the outer-door and arrest. 
In England, therefore, if a person can manage^ to 
procure supplies from without, be can fortify him- 
self againtt the enemy for any length of time ; but 
though it is not competent for the bailiff to break 
open the outer-door by force, yet ('very trick or 
stratagem is fair in order to effect a peaceable entry, 
and once in, he cannot be turned out. Where the 
party is charged with a criminal offence, a constable 
armed with a warrant, or in some cases without, 
is entitled to break into the house and arrest him, 
both in England and Scotland. A man is entitled 
also to defend his house against trespassers and 
thieves, using no greater force than is necessary-; 
and if necessary in that sense, ho may even kill 
the intruder, though very- strong circumstances are 
required to justify this. He may also put spring- 
guns on the premises. In Scotland, a peculiar name 
is given to the offence of feloniously assaulting a 
man in his own house, called Haimsucken (q. v.j, 
a name also used in the old law of England ; 
and all offences committed in a house arc gener- 
ally punished more severely. Ilouwbreakinp is 
a technical name in Scotland, but in England is 
a popular phrase, the legal terms being larceny or 
robbery- in a dwelling-house, or burglary, according 
to the circumstances. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. See Parliament. 

HOUSE OF CORRECTION, a jad which is 
not under the ordinary charge of the sheriff, but is 
governed by a keeper ; it is also sometun?s called a 
Bridewell. These houses were originally intended 
for the detention of vagrants and convicted 
persons, and compelling these to woik ; but their 
purpose is now extended in England, and the dis- 
tinction between jail and house of correction 
abolished. The persons v ho may be committed to 
them arc prisoners convicted of felony, or mis- 
demeanour; persons committed on charge or suspi- 
cion of felony, or of misdemeanour ; and vagrants. 
And any justice may commit to the House of Cor- 
rection persons awaiting their trial, and persons con- 
victed of small offences. The prisoners arc classified, 
and the regulations are mainly defined by the Prison 
Act of 2S and 29 Viet. c. 120. In Scotland, tho 
regulation of prisons is transferred to a Board of 
Directors of Prisons in Scotland, 29 and 24 Viet. c. 
103, 2S and 29 Viet. c. S4, 34 and 33 Viet. c. 112. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. See Parliament. 

HOUSEBOTE, in English Law, the right which 
a tenant has to cut wood on the land to repair 
the house, often called Estovers. 

HOUSEBREAKING. See IToi\se. 

HOUSEBURNING, a crime in Scotland, 
generally called Arson in England. 

HOUSE-DOVES, in the Law of England, are 
protected like domesticated animals, and the taking 
of them is in general larceny ; and if the offence of 
larceny cannot be made out, then a magistrate may 
inflict a penalty of £2, over and above the value of 
the bird (24 and 23 Viet. c. 9G, s. 23). In Scotland, it 
is also theft to break into dove-cotes. But there is 
no summary redress for the lesser offences. 

HOUSE-FLY (Afusca domcsllca ), an insect too 
well known to need description, and remarkable for 
its extensive distribution both in the Old and in 
the New World. It belongs to tho vast dipterous 
family JWuscides. Tho maggots live in moist dung, 
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in heaps of rotting vegetables, &c. When house-flies 
become annoying, various expedients are resorted 
to for killing them, as trapping in glasses partially 



Various parts of House-Fly, highly magnified : 

Copied from Samuclson’s Zarthicorm and Common Ifousi-I'lt/. 
a, section of. ily, slewing nervous system; b, head of house- 
fly, shewing ibe compound eye-, and, beneath, the proboscis ; 

c, last joint of tarsus, or foot of ily, v, ith hooks and pads; 

d, proboscis of house-fly ; c, portion of fringe of the pad, 
to shew the supposed suckers ; /, leg of fly. 

filled with some sweet viscid fluid, or by pieces of 
paper covered with a mixture of sweet and poison- 
ous substances. Sweet substances, however, attract 
flics into a room, so that the benefit of fly-trnp3 is 
often doubtful ; and care must he taken that the 
poisons used do not endanger the live3 of children 
or others. Quassia is safe enough in this respect, 
and very fatal to flies. 

In addition to what has been said in the article 
DlTTEl’.A concerning tho power which many insects 
possess of walking on perpendicular walls, ceilings, 
fee., it may here be mentioned that, according to 
the observations of Mr Hepwortli, who has carefully 
investigated this subject, although tbe membranous 
discs (pulri/li) on tbe foot of a By are incapable of 
being used as suckers, yet tbe hairs with which 
they arc thickly beset, arc terminated by minute 
discs, which probably are so used. At the same 
time, these minute discs appear to exude a liquid, 
not viscid, which probably serves to malic the 
adhesion more perfect. 

The proboscis of tho H. is a very interesting 
microscopic object. It is chiefly formed by an 
extraordinary development of the toiiffuclct or ligula , 
the upper part of the under lip {labium), but with 
this are combined lancets formed of the metamor- 
phosed maxilla i. (For these, see Coleoptera.) The 
lobes of tlic ligula are much enlarged and fleshy. 
They arc surrounded by rough hairs, to aid in 
scraping or tearing delicate surfaces. There are 
many rows of these hairs on each lobe. In using 
its proboscis to feed on Ary substances, as sugar, 
the fly moistens them with a liquid which may he 
rewarded as saliva, so as to fit them for suctorial 
action. To aid in this suctorial action, the muscles 
of the lobes of the ligula are disposed in a spiral 
form. 

HOUSEHOLD TROOPS are those troops 
whose especial duty it is to attend the sovereign, 
and to guard the metropolis. These forces com- 
prise three regiments of cavalry — the 1st and 2d 
Life-guards, and the Royal Horse-guards, and three 



HOUSE-LEEK— HOVEN. 


redments of Foot-guards (which, include seven 
battalions), the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Soots 
Fusilier Guards. The cost o£ these corps, for pay 
and allowances only, reaches the sura of £230, 000 a 
year ; and they number in all ranks 1302 cavatry 
and 5950 infantry, who are justly held to he the 
flower of the British array. 

HOUSE-LEEK ( Sempervimm ), a genus of plants 

Oh- 

'4 


House-Lock ( Sempervimm. tcctorim). 

of the natural order Crassulacea:, having a calyx of 
G— 20 sepals, the petals equal in number to the 
sepals, and inserted into the base of the calyx ; the 
leaves generally very succulent, and forming close 
rosettes. The Common H., or Ctthel (<S. tcctorum), 
called Fous or Foods in Scotland, and in some 
countries Jupiter's Beard , crows wild, on the rocks 
of the Alps, but has long been common in almost 
every part of Europe, planted on walls, roofs of 
cottages, &c. It sends up leafy flowering stems 
of G— 12 inches in height, bearing branches of pale- 
red star-like flowers, equally curious and beautiful. 
The leaves cut or bruised, and applied to burns, 
afford immediate relief ; as they do also in stings of 
bees or wasps ; and they are a beneficial application 
to ulcers and inflamed sores. They were formerly 
in high esteem as a remedy for fevers and other 
diseases, and an edict of Charlemagne contributed 
greatly to the extensive distribution of the plant. 
The edict is in these words : Et hetbeat quisipie supra 
domum suum Jovis larbam (And let everybody have 
the Jupiter’s beard on his house). — Other species 
possess similar properties. S. soboliferum, "with 
yellowish-green flowers, is very frequently planted 
on walls in Germany. Some of the species, 
natives of the south of Europe, Canary Isles, 
&c., arc shrubby; others are common green- 
house plants. 

HOUSEMAID’S KNEE is the term commonly 
applied to an acute inflammation of the bursa or 
sac that intervenes between the patella, or knee-pan, 
and the skin. Housemaids are especially liable 
to it from their kneeling on hard damp stones. 
It causes considerable pain, swelling, and febrile 
disturbance. The only disease for which it can be 
mistaken is acute inflammation of the synovial 
membrane lining the cavity of the joint ; but in this 
disease, the patella is thrown forwards, and the 
swelling is at the sides, while in housemaid’s knee, 
the swelling is very superficial, and is in front of 
the patella. 

The treatment consists essentially m the means 
usually employed to combat inflammation ; viz., rest, 
leeches, fomentations, and purgatives j if suppuration 


take place, the sac must be freely opened, and the 
pus evacuated. 

HOUSE-RENTS, in Scotland, when the lease is 
verbal, prescribe in three years — i. e., no action can 
be maintained after that time ; but in England 
an action can be brought within six years. See 
Landlord and Tenant. 

IIOU'SSA, or, according to Dr Barth, Hausa, a 
district of Africa, in Sudan, forming a portion of the 
empue of S6koto (q.v.). The name, however, is 
used to designate rather the race inhabiting the 
district, and the language which there prevail, 
than to mark any distinct political division. H. 
Proper comprises seven states. The country of the 
H is very beautiful, and the inhabitants lively, 
spirited, and industrious.— See Barth’s Travels and 
Discoveries in Forth anil (Jentral Africa. 

HOU'STON, a city m Texas, United States of 
America, at the head of steam-boat navigation on 
Buffalo Bayou, 45 miles from its mouth in Galveston 
Bay, and 80 miles from Galveston. It has iron 
foundries, machine-shops, and cotton-presses, and 
exports cotton, cattle, and agricultural products. 
Pop. in 1870, 9382. 

HOUSTON, Sam, general and ex-president of 
Texas, was born near Lexington, Rockbridge Co., 
Virginia, March 2, 1793 ; enlisted as a common 
soldier in the war of 1812 ; was chosen ensign, and 
foil ■ 'lit under Jackson with a courage that won Ins 
lasting friendship. In 1823, he was chosen member 
of congress, and in 1827, governor of Tennessee. In 
January 1829, he married the daughter of an 
cx-govemor , and m the following April, for reasons 
never made public, abandoned wife, country, and 
civilisation, .was adopted as a son by the chief of 
the Cherokee nation, beyond the Mississippi, and 
was formally admitted as a chief. In 1832. he went 
to Washington, and procured the removal of several 
United States Indian agents, on charges of fraud, but 
cot into personal difficulties \ntli tlieir friends. The 
Texan war offered a new field to lus ambition. H. was 
made commauder-in-chief. The Americans at first 
sustained some severe defeats, and H. was obliged 
to retreat before the Mexicans under Santa-Anna 
for nearly 300 miles, but suddenly turning on his 
pursuers, H. fought the remarkable and decisive 
battle of San Jacmto, 21st April 1836, at one blow 
annihilated the Mexican army, and achieved the 
independence of Texas. The hero of San Jacmto 
was elected fiist president of Texas, and re-elected 
in 1841, and on the annexation of Texas to tlio 
United States, in 1845, sent to the national senate, 
whore he remained until 1S59, when, lie retired, 
and was elected governor of Texas. He opposed 
secession, but retired to private life when he found 
that opposition was fruitless. He died in 1862. 

HO'VEN, or distention of the rumen or first 
stomach with gas, is a common complaint among 
cattle and sheep, and results from the eating of 
food to which the animal has been unaccustomed, 
from wet clover or vetches, or from any easily 
fermentable food. Relief generally follows walking 
exercise, friction on the belly, and a dose of any 
ordinary stimulant, which for a cow may consist 
of a couple of ounces of turpentine, whisky, ether, 
,»r ginger, to which should &lso be jidded, m order 


«u tv **«*''** . ' . 

LO dear the bowels of the offending food, a laxative, 
such as a pint of oil or a pound of salts. A fourth 
or fifth of these quantities wall suffice for sheep. 
The introduction of the prohang, with the small end 
downwards, allows the escape of gas when there is 
little food in the stomach. If simple remedies fail, 
the breathing become distressed, and the animal 
stupid ; the gas may with safety be allowed to 
escape by an external opening made at appoint 
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intermediate between tbo last rib, tlio lumbar 
vertobno, and the prominence of tho liauncb, either 
with a canula and troebar, or a largo pocket or 
tabio knife. For several days after an attack of 
hoven, tbo digestivo organa are apt to bo easily 
deranged, nnd tho animal must novo Boft_ and 
digestible' food, and an occasional dose of simple 
laxativo medicine. 

HOWARD. Tho noble House of H. has^ stood 
for many centuries at tbo bead _ of tbo English 
nobility. Tho Howards have enjoyed tho duke* 
dom of Norfolk since tho ruiddlo of tho 15tk^c., 
and liavo contributed to tho annals of tho nation 
several persons of tho most distinguished character 
both in ]>olitics and in literature. Neither Sir W. 
Dugdalo, nor Collins, nor Sir llernard Burko claims 
for tho Howards any more ancient origin than Sir 
William H., a learned Chief-justico of tho Common 
Pleas under Edward I. and Edward If., though 
Dugdalo incidentally mentions a tradition that their 
nama is of Saxon origin, and derived either from an 
eminent office tinder thu crown heforo tho Conquest, 
or from Hcrownrd, tho leader of those forces which 
for a timo defended thu islo of Ely so valiantly 
against William thu Conqueror. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that Sir John 1L, the grandson of tho 
above-mentioned judge, was not only athniral and 
captain of tho king’s navy in the north of England, 
but sheriff of Norfolk, m which county he held 
extonsivo property, wltieli was subsequently in- 
creased by the marriage of his grandson. Sir Robert, 
with tbo co-beiresi of the ancient and noble House of 
Mowbray, Dukes of Norfolk. The only son of tliij 
union was Sir John IL. ono of thu leading sup- 
porters of tho House of York, who, having gained 
early distinction in the French wars of Henry VL, 
was constituted by Edward IV. constable ui the 
important castle of Norwich, and sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Ho subsequently became treasurer of 
tbo royal household, obtained * a grant of tho whole 
benefit that should accrue to the king by coinage 
of money in tlie City and Tower of London, nnd 
elsewhere in England ami further, was raised to 
tho peerage as Lord Howard and Duke of Norfolk. 
Wo find him iu 1 170 made captain-general of tho 
king’s forces at sea, and lie was most strenuous iu 
tliat capacity in his resistance to the House of 
Laucastcr. Finally, lie was created E-irl Marshal 
of England, an houorary distinction still homo by 
bis diSccudanU, and in MSI was constituted Lord 
Admiral of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine. He 
fell next year, however, on Bosworth Field, and, 
after his death, Iris honours wero attainted, as 
also wero tlioso of his son Thomas, who had been 
created Earl of Surrey. Thu latter, however, after 
suffering three years of imprisonment in the Tower 
of Loudon, obtauied a ruversal of his own and his 
father’s attainders, nnd being restored to bis honours 
accordingly, became distinguished as a general, and 
is more particularly celebrated iu history for his 
defeat of tho Scotch at Hodden iu 15111. Ilia son 
Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, was attainted by 
Henry VIIL, though afterwards restored in blood, 
ami by bis marriage with a daughter of King 
Edward IV., became tho father of tho ill-fated and 
accomplished Earl of Surrey, whoso execution was 
the last of tho many acts of tyranny which disgrace 
tliu memory of Henry VIII. Eminent as a states, 
man, a warrior, and a poet, Surrey is thus described 
by Sir Egertou Brydges : * Excellent in arts and in 
arms ; a man of learning, a genius, and a hero ; of 
a generous temper nnd a rolrned mind, be united 
all the gallantry and unbroken spirit of a rude ago 
with all tbo elegance nnd grace of a polished era. 
With tbo greatest splendour of descent, in possession 
of tho high cat honours and unbounded wealth, bo 


relaxed not bis effort? to deservo distinction by hi3 
personal worth- Conspicuous in tho rough exercises 
of tilts and of tournaments, and commanding armies 
with skill and bravery in expeditions against tie 
Scots under Ms father, bo still found time, at a 
period when our literature was rude and barbarous, 
to cultivate bis mind with all tho exquisite spirit of 
tho choicest models of Greece and Rome, to catch 
tho excellences of tho revived muses of Italy, and 
to produco in liis own languago compositions which, 
in simplicity, perspicuity, graceful ornament, and 
just nud natural thought, exhibit a shining contrast 
to tbo works of his predecessors, nnd an cxamplo 
wMcli bis successors long attempted in vain to 
follow.’ 1 

Tho Earl of Surrey wa3 executed during tbo 
lifetimo of bis father, on whom tbo sumo sentcnco 
liad been passed, when tbo death of tho royal tyrant 
saved Mm from tho block. His grandson, Thomas, 
fourth Duko of Norfolk, in liko manner suffered 
attainder, and was executed on Tower Hill for high 
treason, for his commumcation with Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Tho family honours, howovor, wero again 
restored, partly by James I., to ki3 grandson, and 
partly by Charles LL to Ms great-great-grandson, 
Thomas, who thus became eighth duke, and whoso 
cousin and successor, Charles, ninth duke, was tho 
direct ancestor of tho present Duko of Norfolk. 

It would bo impossible hero to givo a list of all 
tiro honours which from timo to timo liavo been 
conferred on various branches of tbo ducal House 
of If. ; it is sufficient to Bay, that in ono or other 
of their widespread branches, tho Howards cither 
have enjoyed within tho last tlirco centuries, or still 
enjoy, tho earldoms of Carlisle, Suffolk, Berkshire, 
Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Norwich, and 
Effingham, and tbo baronies of Bindon, Howard 
do Woldeu, Howard of Castlo Rising, and Howard 
of Effingham. 

It will bo seen from tbo nbovo remarks, that tho 
ducal IIouso of Norfolk is ono whoso fato it hqs 
been, beyond nil others among tbo English nubility, 
to find its name interwoven with tho thread of 
English history, nnd not rarely in colours of blood. 
Tbo accomplished but unfortunate Surrey, and Ms 
scarcely leas unhappy father, Thomas H.— whoso 
head was only saved from tho block on wMch bis 
son so nobly suffered by tbo death of tho eighth 
Henry— are ‘household words’ iu tho pages of 
English history ; and readers of Sbakspearo will 
havo other recollections of tbo samo name allied 
with other historical events ; while thoso who are 
faimliar with tho writings of Pope, will not havo 
forgotten how tersely and pointedly ho typifies tho 
gtory of ancestral jK-digrecs by 

‘ All tho blood of all tho Howards.’ 

Other members of tbo House of IL have gained ■ 
a place in the luges of English history. Sir Edward 
IL, ICG., brother of tho first Earl of Surrey, was 
made by Henry VIIL the king’s standard-bearer 
and nelmiral of tbo fleet, iu which capacity ho lost 
liis life in boarding a French vessel off Brest in 
action in 15111 ; liis brother. Sir Edmund, acted 
as marshal of tbo borso at Floddcn ; and bis half- 
brother, Sir Thomas H., was attainted, and died a 
prisoner in tbo Tower, for aspiring to tbo band of 
tho Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret 
Queen of Scotland, and niece of Henry VIIL, ono 
of whoso ill-fated consorts was tho Lady Catkarino 
Howard. 

HOWARD, Jolla",' * tho philanthropist,’ was born 
at Hackney, near London, about 17— G. From his 
father, who had been engaged in trado, H. inherited 
a considerable fortune. In 175G, tho year of tho 
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great earthquake at Lisbon, urged by motives of 
benevolence, ns veil as of curiosity, be set sail for 
tliat city. On this voyage bis vessel was taken by 
a French privateer, and be was carried into tbe 
I interior, when be suffered imprisonment for some 
time. Tbe hardships which be bore underwent, 

1 combined with tbe knowledge of prisons and tbe 
miseries of prison-life which be acquired as a county 
' sheriff in 1773 and afterwards, determined him in 
devoting himself to prison reform. His life hero- 
' after is but a chronicle of bis journeys throughout 
’ the United Kingdom and tbe continent, in which 
bn visited the principal prisons and hospitals. His 
i chief work is An Account of the Lazarettos in 
Ewnpe, <!c., loi/A Pemarte on the Present State of 
the Prisons in Great Britain ami Ireland (1789). 
He died January 20, 1790, at Kherson, in the south 
of Russia, from having caught infection from a 
fevered patient for whom bo bad prescribed. Tbe 
fame of H. is peculiar. He is remembored not 
so much for bis talents as for that devotion to 
bis suffering fellow-men, in which be expended bis 
fortune and'his life. 

HOWE, Eir.i, (Richard Howe), British admiral, 
was tbe second son of Emanuel Scrope, second 
I Viscount Howe of tbe Irish peerage. He was born 
in 1725, and educated at Eton. Having a boyish 
i passion for the sea, be left Eton at 14, and went to 
1 tbe South Seas in the squadron under Anson. lie 
, was with Admiral Vernon hi 1745, and at tbe time 
of tbe Scottish rebellion, being in command of the 
Baltimore sloop, took part in the siege of Fort 
William. He also, with another vessel, beat off two 
French ships conveying troops and ammunition to 
tbe Pretender, for which bo was made post-eaptain. 
In 1755, bis ship, tbe Dunkirk, captured the Alcide, 
a French G4, off Newfoundland. He next served 
under Sir E. Hawke in the expedition against 
Rochefort. He was ordered to attack the fort on 
the i«lc of Aix with his ship the Magnanimc, com- 
pelled it to surrender after an hour’s cannonade, 
and acldevod the only material success which 
attended the expedition. He was commodore of 
the squadron which sailed in 175S for St Malo. The 
troops were landed and re-embarked without loss, 
after destroying all tbe magazines and sliipping in 
tbe port, to the number of 120 sail. In the same 
year bo took Cherbourg. Nearly 200 pieces of iron 
cannon and mortars were here rendered unservice- 
able ; the brass cannon were brought to England ; 
the celebrated basin was destroyed, and 27 ships 
and vessels were burned or sunk A second attack 
upon St Malo was less successful. The Fiench 
troops assembled in force at the Bay of St Ons, 
and it was only by the intrepidity of If., who went 
in bis own barge into the centre of the enemy’s 
fire, that the rc-cmbarkation of the rear-guard was 
effected, with great loss of life. In 175S, lie suc- 
ceeded to the Irish title of viscount on the death of 
his brother, the brigadier-general, who was killed 
before Ticonderago. Ho took part in the defeat of 
the fleet under the Marquis de Con flans, and 
captured the Hero, 74 guns. In 17C0, ho was made 
colonel of the Chatham division of marines, and 
afterwards a Lord of the Admiralty, and Treasurer 
of the Navy. In 177G, he commanded a fleet on the 
American coast, when the conquest of New Yoik, 
lihodc Island, Philadelphia, and cvciy settlement 
within the reach of a naval force, testified to his 
skill and energy. In 3778, he defended the American 
coast against a superior naval force under D’ Estamg. 
He wa? made a viscount of Great Britain in 1732, 
and sent out with a fleet to relieve Gibraltar. Ho 
succeeded in discmbarldng troops, ammunition, and 
supplies, and then offered battle to tbe combined 
fleets of France and Spain, which declined au 


engagement. He was made First Lord of the 
Actmiralty in 1783, and received an English earldom 
in 1788. When war with France broke out in 1793, 
he took tbe command of tbe Channel fleet, and 
next year gained the victory which will long be 
known as that of ‘the glorious first of June.’ Tbe 
French fleet consisted of 26 ships of tbe line, and 
the English of 25. H., in bis flag-ship, the Queen 

Charlotte, engaged in tbe Bay of Biscay, off Ushant, 
tbe French aimiral, who in less than an hour 
crowded all the sail he could carry, followed by as 
many of his ships as could get away. Tbe English 
captured two ships of eighty guns, and four seventy- 
fours ; another seventy-four sank immediately after 
she was taken possession of. London was illumin- 
ated three nights in honour of the victory. The 
thanlcs of parliament were voted to Howe. George 
III. visited him on hoard the Queen Charlotte, gave 
him a sword, and made him a Knight of the Garter. 
His last service was in bringing hack tho mutinous 
seamen at Portsmouth to their duty in 1797. He 
died August 5. 1799, aged 74, leaving a name high 
in the rOlc of English naval w orthies. 

HOWE, JonN, who has been called tbe Platonic 
Puritan, was horn 17tli May 1630, at Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, to the living of which parish ni9 
father bad been presented by Laud. Ho studied 
both at Cambridge and Oxford, and after preaching 
for some tune at Winwick, in Lancashire, and Great 
Torrmgton, in Devonshire, he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to Cromwell in 1656, m which difficult 
situation his conduct was such as to win praise 
even from the enemies of bis party. At tbe Restor- 
ation, he returned to Torrmgton, -where the position 
lie had held during the Commonwealth made him 
an object of close suspicion to the government. The 
Act of Uniformity, however, ejected him from his 
parish, 24tli August 1CG2, and he wandered about 
preaching in secret till 1071, when ho was invited 
by Lord' Massarenc, of Antrim Castle, in Ireland, 
to become his domestic chaplain. Enjoying there 
tbe friendship of the bishop of that diocese, and 
liberty to preach in all the churches under his 
jurisdiction, he wrote his Vanity of Man as Mortal, 
and hewn his greatest work, The Good Man tile 
Livim. i ^Temple of God (1676—1702), which occupies 
one of the highest plnccs in Puritan theology. In 
1075, he was called to be pastor of the dissenting 
congregation in Silver Street, London, and went 
thither in the beginning of 1G7G. In 1677 ho 
published, at the request of Mr Boyle, The Pecon- 
cilablcness of God's Prescience of the Sins of Men 
with the Wisdom of His Counsels and Exhortations ; 
in 1681. Thoughtfulness for the Morrow; in 1682, 
Self-dedication ; m 1683, Union among Protestants; 
and in 1684, 77» PedccmePs Tears wept orer Lost 
Souls. In 16S5, he was invited by Lord Wharton 
to travel with him on the continent; and after 
-visiting the principal cities, he resolved, owing to 
the state of England, to settle for a time at Utrecht, 
where lie -wan admitted to several interviews with 
the Prim e ..i Oiamrc In 1GS7, tbe Declaration for 
Libert't of I'mstance induced lum to return to 
Enrtnnd. and at the Revolution next year he headed 
the° deputation of dissenting clergymen when they 
1 ruuglit tlieir address to the throne. Besides 
smaller works, lie published, m 1693, Carnality of 
Peligious Contention; in 1694— 1695, several treatises 
on the Trinity; in 1699, The PcdeemePs Dominion 
over the Invisible World; and he continued writing 
till 1705, when he published Path nee in Expectation 
of Future Blessedness. He died 2d April 1706. Seo 
Henry Rogers’s Life and CharaeUr of John Howe, 
with an Analysis of his Writings. 

HOWE, Samuel Grtdley, M.D., an American 
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physician, was born at Boston, November 10, 1801, 
and educated at the Boston Latin .School, and 
Brown University, where he graduated in 1S21. 
He then studied medicine. Being an admirer of 
Lord Byron, he wished to join him in aiding the 
Greek revolution, and embarked from Boston for 
Greece in 1824; volunteered as a surgeon; served 
two years as a guerrilla ; organised the medical staff 
of the Greek army, and was appointed its chief. 
The Greeks were suffering for supplies, and even 
for food ; and he went to America, and raised large 
contributions. Betuming with food, clothing, and 
supplies, he formed the colony of Corinth, in which 
he filled all offices, from governor to constable. 
Taken down with the swamp-fever in 1830, he went 
’ to Paris, where he attended medical leotures, and 
in 1832 returned to the United States. Having 
become interested in the education of the blind, he 
was sent to Europe, to examine the best institu- 
tions, but volunteered in the Polish insurrection, 
and spent six weeks in a Prussian prison. On 
his return, the Massachusetts Institution for the 
Blind was established, and placed under his manage- 
ment. He also established a school for idiots, and in 
182S published a Sketch of the Greek Revolution. 
He revisited Greece in 1867, bearing supplies to the 
Cretans, then struggling for their independence. 

HOWITT, William and Mary, two English 
authors that may most properly be treated to- 
gether. AVilliam H. was born in 1795 at Heanor, in 
Derbyshire, and was educated at various schools 
in connection with the Society of Friends, to which 
persuasion his family belonged. In his youth, he was 
fond of outdoor sports, and he celebrated in verse 
the scenery with which he was familiar. In 1823, 
he married Miss Mary Botham, a lady of literary 
taste and acquirements, and whose family, Idee his 
own, was attached to the principles of Quakerism. 
The Forest Minstrel, with their joint names on the 
title-page, was published during the year in which 
they were married. For three or four years there- 
after, they employed themselves in contributions to 
annuals and magazines, and in 1827 a selection from 
these fugitive pieces appeared under the title of 
The Desolation of Eyam. From this date up till 
1837, William H. wrote The Book of the Seasons, 
Popular History of Priestcraft, and Tales of the 
Pantika. During the same period, Mary H. pro- 
duced The Seven Temptations, and a country novel 
entitled Wood-Leighton. In 1837, William and Mary 
H. removed to Esher, in Surrey, and at that place 
William H. wrote Rural Life in England, Colonisa- 
tion and Christianity, Soy’s Country Book, and Visits 
to Remarkable Places, first series. Mary H. at the 
same time employed herself in writing Tales for 
Children, many of which are popidar. In 1S40, 
William H., with his wife and family, removed to 
Heidelberg, where they resided two years. The 
influence of this residence has been visible on both. 
Mary H. made herself mistress of the northern 
languages, and translated the works of Miss Bremer 
and Hans C. Andersen. These translations appeared 
between 1844 and 1S52. AVilliam H. was also busy 
during the same period. He wrote and translated 
novels ; he published a political work, entitled The 
Aristocracy of England ; and The Homes and 
Haunts of the British Poets. In 1852, he went 
to Australia, where he remained two years, and 
since his return he has published the following 
works: Law, Labour, and Gold, or Two Years 
in Victoria, with Visits to Sydney and Van Die- 
men's Land; The Illustrated History of England, 
6 vols., completed in 1861 ; History of the Super- 
natural in all Ages and Nations (1S63) ; Discovery 
in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand (1S65) ; 
and The Mad War Planet and other Poems (1871). 
m 


HOW'ITZERS are guns which came into use 
early in the history of field-artillery, as portable 
instruments for discharging shell into a hostile 
force. As, for this purpose, no great range was 
necessary, a small charge of powder sufficed; and 
the howitzer could be made, in proportion to its 
large bore, extremely light. It combines in some 
degree the accuracy of a cannon with the calibre 
of a mortar; and while equally effective at short 
ranges, is far more portablb than either. That the 
powder, on its expansion, may act with full force 
on the shell, it is confined in a hemispherical cham- 
ber of smaller diameter than the rest of the bore, 
the mouth of which is completely closed by the 
shell when rammed home. The Coehorn howitzer, 
much used in India for mountain-service, is a small 

f un, light enough to be borne by a horse up hilly 
efiles, &c. 

HOWLER, HOAVLING MONKEY, or 
STENTOR ( Mycetes ), Alouatte of the French, a 
genus of American monkeys, remarkable for the 
dilatation of the Hyoid (q. v.) bone into a hollow 
drum, which communicates with the larynx, makes 
a conspicuous external swelling of the throat, and 
gives prodigious power to the voice, enabling these 
animals to emit hideous sounds, which are heard 
miles away, and to which all their names refer. 
They live chiefly among the branches of trees, and 
take extraordinary leaps from one to another, taking 
hold by the tail as readily as by the hands, and 
often swinging by it alone. They arc gregarious, 
and unite their voices in concert, so ns to produce a 
most deafening noise. The monkeys of this genus 
are regarded as in their low intelligence and their 
fierceness of disposition American representatives 
of the baboons, whilst in many of their habits 
they more nearly accord with the gibbons of the 



Howling Monkey [Mycctcs ursinus). 


Old AVorld. They inhabit the north-eastern parts 
of South America. They are the largest monkeys 
in the New World. There are not many species. , 

HOWTH, a small peninsula on the east coast 
of Ireland, forms the north shore of the Bay of 
Dublin, and is two and a half miles long by about 
two miles broad, with an area of about 2600 acres. 
H. is connected with the mainland by a low and 
narrow isthmus, and its insular appearance greatly 
enhances the picturesque effect of Dublin Bay. 

HOY, a small vessel differing little, if at all, from 
the sloop or smack. Its ordinary employment is in 
carrying goods or passengers' coastwise from one 
place to another, and particularly in inlets, &c., 
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v. iu'ii' longer lighters and other vessels could 
mamcuvrc only with difficulty. 

I HOY, one of the Orkney Islands, lies south-west 
i from Pomona, or the Mainland, from which it is 
I separated by a passage about 2 miles in width. It is 
| 14 miles long, and G miles broad, and its popula- 
1 tioD in 1S71 was 13S5. Unlike the most of the 
1 islands of its group, Hoy nse3 abruptly fiom the 
4*a, with precipitous clifls 1000 feet in height front- 
ing the west ; the highest eminence, AVart Hill, is 
1555 feet above sea-level. It has in the south tlio 
harbour of Long Hope, said to he the finest in the 
Orkneys, and defended by a fort and two martello 
towers. Among the curiosities of the island are the 
Dvaific Stone, a block of sandstone, 22 foot long, 
17 feet broad, and 7 feet high. One end of it has 
been hollowed out by iron tools, the marks of which 
•lie still visible, and a kiud of apartment formed. In 
the south-west of the island is the Old Alan of Hoy, 
a pillar of rock 300 feet in height. 

IIO’YA.a genus of tropical plants of the order 
Asclejiiadacecc, bavin" a 5-cleft wheel-shaped corolla, 
and a 5-leaved spreading fleshy corona. Some of the 
species are common in hothouses, and from the 
appearance of their flowers, they are called )Vaj- 
planls. 

HUAHEI’NE, the most easterly of the Society 
Islands (q. v.). 

IITJALLA'GA, a river of Peru, rises on the east 
side of the Andes, near lat. 11° S., at an elevation 
of 13,200 feet above the sea. After a northerly 
com se of about 500 miles, during which it presents 
many considerable falls, it enters the Ania/.ou. 

IIUAMA'NGA (now called Ayacituo), a city 
of Peru, in the department of Ayacucho, stands on 
an affluent of the Apurimac. It was founded by 
l’irarro in 1539, on the route between the old and 
new capitals of the country, Cuzco and Lima. It 
lias a population of about 25,000, with a cathedral 
aud a university. Near n., m 1S24, was completed 
the indopendeuce of Spanish America, by the 
decisive victory of General Sucre!. 

HUA'NACA, or GUANACO (Auchcma 
Ifuanacaj see Auchenta), a species of the same 
genus with the llama and alpaca, of both of which 
some naturalists suppose it to lie the wild original. 
It is found not only on the Andes, but tliroughout 
great part of Patagonia. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, the cars and liind-legs gray. It generally 
lives in herds of ten to forty, and is very quick- 
sighted and wavy ; although such is the strength of 
its curiosity, that hunters attract the herds within 
easy reach of tlicir rifles by lying down^on the 
ground, and kicking tlicir feet in the air. Like its 
congeners, the H. is extremely sure-footed on rocky 
ground. 

IIUAN CAVELI'CA, a towu of Peru, about SO 
miles to the west-north-west of Huamanga, stands, 
at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the sea, on the 
east declivity of the Ande3. Its inliabitauts, said 
to be about 10,000 in number, arc chiefly engaged in 
the working of the neighbouring mines of gold, 
silver, and quicksilver. 

HTJA'NUCO, a town of Peru, on au affluent of 
the Huallaga (q. v.), which hears its own name, is 
situated on the east declivity of the Andes, at a 
distance of 180 miles to the north-north-east of 
Lima. It contains 7000 inhabitants, and is one of 
the mo3t ancient places in the country. 

IIUAUA'Z, or HUARAS, a small town of 
Peru, situated in a valley of the Andes, on the right 
hank of the river Santa, 150 miles south-east of 
the seaport of Truxillo. Pop. GOOO. 


HUBER, Francois, a Swiss naturalist, was bom 
at Geneva, July 2, 1750. At an early age he lost 
his eyesight, and some years after this, married a 
Mademoiselle Luliin, by whose assistance, and that 
of an intelligent domestic, named Bumens, he made 
a vast variety of original and important observations 
on the habits of bees, which did much to correct 
the errors and imperfections of previous writers. 
II.’s lirst work was entitled Lellres & Ch. Bonnet 
(1792). It was reprinted in 179G, and again in 1814, 
under the title of XouveUcs Observations sur Its 
Abel lias. In lus latter 5 ears, H. derived important 
aid in his studies fron his son Pierro (horn 1777, 
died 1840). the author ot a valuable treatise on the 
Habits of Ants, and of several able memoirs relat- 
ing to Zoology and Meteorology, which are to he 
found m the Mem. Soc Geufcve, between the years 
1821 and 1S30. II. (lied at Lausanne, 21st December 
1831. 

HUBNER, Run. Jul, Bexno, one of the most 
eminent painters of the modern German school, was 
horn at Oels, in Silesia, m 180G, and first attracted 
attention by his picture of * lluth and Boaz.’ In 
1S39, he settled at Dresden, where he has been a 
professor since 1841. Ills principal productions are 
— ‘ Samson overthrowing the Pillars of the Temple,’ 
‘The Departure of Naomi,’ ‘Christ and the 
Evangelists,’ ‘Job and his Friends, 1 ‘The Lovers 
of the Cantiulcs,’ ‘Happiness and Sleep,’ ‘Christ 
ill the midst of the People,’ ‘The Fisherman’ (from 
the ballad of Goethe), ‘ The Golden Age,’ and ‘ The 
Dispute between Luther and Dr Eck at Leipzig.’ 
H. belongs to the great historic and religions school 
of German art, whose principal seat is Dusseldorf. 

HUC, UvAKtaiE Rails, a distinguished mission- 
ary and ti avoller, was horn at Toulouse, August 1 , 
IS 13. He was educated m his native city, and 
about his 24th year he entered the missionary 
congregation of the Lazanst Fathers, and received 
holy orders at Paris in the year 1839, Almost 
immediately after Ills ordination, he joined the 
missionary expedition of bus order to China. After 
ho hail spent about three years of missionary life in 
the northern districts of China, the new apostolic 
vicariate of Mongolia was founded, and H., in com- 
pany with a priest of the same congregation, Pure 
Galiet, and a single native Chinese convert, under- 
took to explore till- new district, and to ascertain, 
for tin guidance of the mission, its extent and its 
missionary capabilities. After a few months’ study 
of the Tartar dialects, they set out from the 
missionaiy station, north of the Great Wall, called 
Si-wang, towards the closo of 18-14; and after a 
journey of excessive hardship over the high table- 
lands ot Tartary, they took up their quarters for 
some months m one of the Lamaseries, or Tartar 
monasteries. Having here become familiarised in 
some degree with the Tibetan language, they suc- 
ceeded in making their way, in January 184G, to 
IPIassa, the capital of Tibet, and iho residence of 
the Grand Lama ; hut scarcely had they settled iu 
that city, when an order for tlicir immediate expul- 
sion from the muntry was obtained from the Lama 
by the Chinos ivsident in Il’lass.i. They were not 
permitted to choose their own loutc homewards, 
but liaviug been put m charge of a Chinese escort, 
were carried back a journey of nearly 2000 miles to 
the extreme south, and arrived in October 184G 
at Macao, where they were subjected to a tedious 
trial by the Chinese tribunals. In the end, they 
were permitted to return to the missionary station 
of Si-wang, from which they had originally taken 
their departure. H.’s health bavin" been _ com- 
lctcly broken down, he sailed from Macao in the 
eginning of January 1849, and in the autumn of 
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tlie same year reached liis native city of Toulouse, 
lu the following year he returned to Paris, where 
he published Souvenirs Tun Voyage clans la Tar- 
tarie, le Thibet, et la Chine pendant Us Annies 1844 
— 1846 (2 vols. Paris, 1S52). This was followed, in 
1854, by a similar record of his Chinese experience 
[V Empire Chinois, 2 vols. 3d edit. 1857) ; and in 
1857 by an elaborate historical work on Chris- 
tianity in China [Le Christianisme _en Chine). All 
these works have been translated into English and 
most other European languages. The strangeness 
of some of the incidents recorded in the book 
on Tibet provoked some degree of incredulity in 
certain quarters ; but Captain Blakiston, a^ later 
traveller in the same regions, which have hitherto 
been almost a terra incognita for Europeans, bears 
unhesitating testimony to the fidelity of Phro Hue’s 
narrative and description. 

During his latter years, Pere Hue, in order to 
devote himself more freely to his literary occupa- 
tions, withdrew from the Lazarist congregation. 
His health, however, never fully recovered from the 
fatigues of his Tibetan expedition, and he died in 
Paris March 31, 1860, at the early age of 46. 

HU'CKABACK, a very coarse kind of linen- 
cloth, figured somewhat like damask ; it is usually 
employed for common towelling. 

HU'DDERSEIELD, aparliamentary borough and 
important manufacturing and market town of Eng- 
land, in the "West Riding of Yorkshire, is situated in 
the midst of a fertile district, on an acclivity rising 
from the left bank of the Colne, 16 miles south-west 
of Leeds, and about 25 miles north-east of Man- 
chester. It is remarkably regular, is well built and 
drained, and very healthy. Upon the Holme and 
the Colne, which unite in the town, numerous mills 
have been erected for the manufacture of woollen 
fabrics, and for f ullin g and washing the goods manu- 
factured. H. stands in the centre of a district rich 
in coal, and its natural advantages are enhanced 
through its direct connection with the principal 
seats of manufacture in the north of England, by 
means of the London and North-Western, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire railways. Among its churches, several 
are noteworthy in an architectural view. It has 
a proprietary college, now in connection with the 
London University ; a collegiate school, and many 
other educational institutions ; a circular cloth-hall, 
2040 feet in circumference, in which a market is 
held for woollen goods every Tuesday, and for 
general produce every Saturday ; an infirmary ; and 
in the vicinity the Lockwood Spa Baths, where the 
water is strongly sulphureous. H. is the chief seat 
in the north of England of what is called the ‘ fancy 
trade,’ comprising shawls, waistcoatings, flushings, 
&c., of the most elegant patterns aud the finest 
fabric ; it also carries on extensive manufactures of 
narrow and broad woollen fabrics, kerseymeres, 
serges, and cords. It is connected by canals with 
the Mersey and the Humber. The parliamentary 
borough sends one member to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. (1S71) 74,35S. 

HUDSON, George, English railway director 
and speculator, was born in 1800, and apprenticed 
to a linen-draper in the city of York, where he 
subsequently Carried on business for himself. He 
took an early share in railway speculation, and was 
appointed chairman of the North Midland Company. 
TTis plans of management were carried out, schemes 
of railway annexation and extension were under- 
taken, embarrassed lines were relieved, and rivals 
wero subdued. He was elevated into the dictator- 
ship of railway speculation ; everything he touched 
turned into gold; and H. was everywhere known as 


‘the Railway King.’ The shares of the lines with 
which he consented to become connected went up, 
and he was said to have made £100,000 in one day. 
He bought large estates ; was three times elected 
lord mayor of York ; was sent to parliament by the 
electors of Sunderland - r and found his acquaintance 
courted by persons of the highest rank. When the 
railway mania was at its height, a statue to H. was 
proposed; and names were put down for £25,000; 
but before the money could be collected, the popu- 
larity of the ‘ Railway King ’ was on the wane. His 
connection with the Eastern Counties Railway led 
to some exposures. The accounts had been ‘cooked ; ’ 
mattershad been ‘made pleasant;’ and dividends had 
been paid out of capital. Suspicions were excited 
in regard to his direction of other companies, shares 
fell, the bubble burst, the railway monarch was 
deposed, and encountered nothing but invective 
from quarters which had pursued him with adulation. 
Every hoard-room was closed against him, and his 
suddenly acquired gains were almost swept away. 
The constituency of Sunderland, however, continued 
to elect him as their representative until March 
1859. He afterwards resided abroad, in compara- 
tively narrow circumstances, and died Dec. 14, 1S71. 

HUDSON, Henry, a distinguished navigator. 
His early history is unknown. He undertook his 
first voyage for the discovery of a north-east passage 
in 1607, in a small vessel with ten sailors, but failed 
in this attempt. In his second voyage in I60S, he 
reached Nova Zembla. He undertook a third voyage 
in 1609 from Amsterdam, at the expense of the 
Dutch East India Company. Giving up all hope of 
finding a north-east passage, he sailed for Davis’ 
Strait, but came upon the American continent 
about 44° N. hat., and, steering southwards, dis- 
covered the mouth of the river which now bears 
his name. He sailed upon his last voyage in April 
1610, with 23 sailors, and reached Greenland in J une. 
Steering westward, he discovered the strait now 
known as Hudson’s Strait, and passed through it, 
and entered the great bay, which has received the 
name of Hudson’s Bay. Although very insufficiently 
supplied with provisions, he adopted the resolution 
of wintering in these desolate regions, in order to 
prosecute his discoveries further in the following 
spring. He proceeded to carry this design into 
execution, but his provisions became so much 
exhausted, that he was under the necessity of 
returning. An incautious utterance of his opinion, 
that in the destitute condition to which he was 
reduced, he would be obliged to leave some of 
his people behind, led to his death. ,The sailors 
mutinied, and placed him, with his son and some 
others who adhered, to him, in a small boat, at the 
mercy of the waves and of the savages. His fate 
was revealed by one of the conspirators. An 
expedition was sent from England in quest of him, 
but no trace of him or of his companions in 
misfortune was ever discovered. 

HUDSON, Sir James, G.O.B., diplomatist, is 
the son of a Yorkshire gentleman, and was born 
in London in 1810. He was educated at Rugby 
and "Westminster, and subsequently studied at Paris 
and Rome. He was made private secretary to 
William IV. ; and after the king’s death, entered 
the diplomatic service, and became Secretary of 
Legation at Washington in 1838, at the Hague in 
1843, and at Rio de Janeiro in 1845. In 1850, he 
was appointed minister at Rio, but was transferred 
to Florence in 1851, and to Turin, .January 1852. 
His counsels exercised great influence over the 
Sardinian government ; and the conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty between that country and England, 
the accession of Sardinia to the treaty of affiance 
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“vtv een England and France against Russia, and HUDSON’S BAY a spacious gulf in the north- 
th dcspat 1 o£ a Sardinian anSy to the Crimea, east section of the American continent may he 

Uv u 1 . V v y - i*_ +y,„ rli fTntfv regarded as an arm at once of the Arctic Sea 

were services which procured for him the aigmry re m-ueu ua w A+l^nHc 

of K .0 LB. The long train of ^ng even^ th-n, 

rflriy“de^^ Wes being .solidly bridged for about ten montha 

ot J-t.uj, uemanoeu U ue w L of the year is beset, even during its brief period 
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tion of the vast majority of bis countrymen, V ™» navigated throughout ; but it is only vrithin 

HUDSON, a city of New York, United States, tllese twenty-five years that this hopeless result has 
America, on the cast bank of the Hudson River, one p, een definitively accepted by the world, 

hundred and sixteen miles north of New York, and pj. B., taken in its narrowest sense, extends in N. 

twenty-nine miles south of Albany, It is a beauti- ] a t. from 51° to 624°, and in W. long, from 704 to 
fully situated and well-built city, is a port of entry, gg,. ^g ell compared with the corresponding regions 
and formerly bad a large amount of shipping engaged ^ the eastern side of the Atlantic, the shores 
in foreign trade and the whale-fisheries.. It is now 0 £ JJ B. possess a singularly inhospitable climate, 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of iron, and m At y 0 rk Factory, lying nearly in the latitude 
the export of agricultural staples. It has a fine o{ Aberdeen, the finest weather of summer is liable 
court-house, city hall, eleven churches, public to a wintry temperature through a mere change of 
library, orphan asylum, and five newspaper offices. . a nd the most southerly extremity of the gulf 

Pop. (1870) 8G15. is beset for months by snow at the very season when 

A^S?a?°and "ontof ^he'mosT^u^d p^dof Kjjorite Sl^d ^btpastae 

i>» ™ a. ...I * .i “* 4 si. is rr a is. is sa 

lakes, in the north-eastern portion of the state. At t™— tbe Mississippi the Columbia, and the 

Glenn’s Falls, it has a fall of 50 feet, and soonafter, ^ largest feeder, the Nelson, fills 

taking a southerly course, runs nearly m astrawht Ml ^ hal£ 0 f g the area, touching the Rooky 
hue to its mouth, at New York city. At ; Troy, lol | ^ on the westj embracill g Rainy Lake on 

*.^~l* *t*rs**« 

H.K'llC HUDSOH'S BAY COMPACT, » noki 
miles At Newburg, SI miles from New York, erected, in 1670, by Charles H., primarily consisted 
d river enfem &igUands,wHch rise abruptly of Prince Rupert, the king's = ^ 

from the water to the height of 1200— 1GOO feet, specified associates. It was invested with tbe 
Here the scenety is of great beauty and grandeur, absolute proprietorship, subordinate sovereignty, 
Znd is admired by all travellers. Several of the and exclusive traffic of an undefined territory 
L:„ 1 , 1 . n-itl, the ruins of fortifications, which, under the name of Rupert s Land, comprised 


built to prevent tbe passage oi nnaisu snips m “,“=‘'6“"“ -R, inert’s 

the War of Independence. jETerc was the scene of within the entrance of Hndsons Srtait Ruperts 
Arnold’s treason, and the sad fate of Major Andre. Land was decidedly the most extensive of the 
Emerging from the highlands, the river widens into dependencies of England, being held to embrace 
i broad expanse called the Tappan Zee. Below, all the lands that poured water into Hudsons 
on the west* bank, on the New^ersey shore, rises Bay or Hudson’s Strait. For more than a cen- 
an almost straight and perpendicular wall of trap tury, however, the grantees eonliii ed tHems elves 
rockT from the river's Sr, to a height of 300 to the coast. About the period of the formation 
to 500 feet called the Pallisndes, extending 15 miles of the American republic, their advance .into the 
to the imper portion of the city of New York, interior was accelerated, if not occasioned, by the 
The riveiPis liere from one to two miles wide, more mature development of an ancient nvafry. 

r ii ; a -m-~_ VnrU 'Rt.v It 5 ? -whole From about the middle of the 17th c. — an epoch 
?rngt^k St ^OO N ^I and frs princ^l antecedent to the charter-New France besides 
tributaries are the Hoosio, Mohawk, Walkill, and stretching, m name, to the arctic circle, had, m 
“n The IS which ply on the H. reality advanced to the shores of Hudsons Bay ; 
are among the finest and fastest in the world, and this position of affairs was virtually „ 
Some are more than 400 feet long, are fitted up uised by that provision of the letters-patent. ™“ch 
with great luxury and attain a speed of 23 to 24 exempted from their operation any actual posses- 
miles^n hour. ^The Hudson River Railway runs sions of any Christian prince or state. 
alonv the margin of the river on the east hank, claims of France, after being 

to Albany. By this river, and the Erie Canal, and the treaty ofRymvicl^ wereatiastahandonedm 
sevmal rilways, New York is connected with the 1713 by the treaty -of Utrecht, 

i-i— and the west. The river is named adventurers from the great lakes, wnue uanaoa. was 
fom the English navigator who discovered it, 1609. still French had probited, m finest of ^StkiSi 
The first successful experiment in steam-boat navi- up the Saskatchewantowards . ty 

™ mad. m ttk *« b, E.b.rt Mto» ,n S.ft oM A SLjS 
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— soon came to l)e prosecuted, with more sys- 
tematic energy, under English auspices, till, in 
1783, they led to the formation of the North-west 
Company of Montreal. After an age of stubborn 
competition, the Hudson’s Bay Company coalesced, 
in 1821, with its formidable opponent. 

But the two members of the new partnership 
had already almost doubled the original field of 
contention. The older association had, about 1770, 
traversed the basin of the Coppermine ; and, fully 
twenty years later, the younger one had descended 
the Mackenzie to the Arctic Sea, and had, through 
the barrier of the Bocky Mountains, reached the 
Pacific Ocean. Even in general equity, a body, 
which now represented all the discoverers, had a 
peculiar right to the discoveries themselves ; but 
beyond general equity, a secondary provision of 
the letters-patent of Charles II. had regarded shell 
discoveries, at least for the purposes of trade, as 
accretions to the primary grant. Accordingly, when, 
in 1S21, parliament, in view of the intolerable evils 
of competition, empowered the crown to issue 
licences for the ‘ Indian Territories ’■ — expressly 
declared to be all the wildernesses of British North 
America to the west of Kupert’s Land — the govern- 
ment exercised this statutory authority in favour of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, as recast and extended 
by the coalition. So far as commerce was concerned, 
there was now no practical difference between 
Rupert’s Land and the Indian Territories, excepting 
that the charter of the former was perpetual, and 
the licence of the latter was to be for 20 years at a 
time ; and thus the newly-modified association virtu- 
ally ruled the western world, through 75“ of long., 
from Davis’ Strait to Mount St Elias, and, through 
2S° of lat., from the mouth of the Mackenzie to 
the borders of California. . . 

About twenty years after the coalition, Oregon 
from the borders of California to the parallel of 49“ 
N., which had always been open to Americans by 
international arrangement, was given up to the 
United States by the same treaty which sacrificed 
sections of Canada and New Brunswick ; in 1859, 
the rest of the tramontane tract was brought within 
the pale of civilisation as the national colonies 
of Vancouver’s Island and British Columbia; and 
lastly, as the second term of the licence was, in 
1859* also permitted to expire without renewal, 
the remainder of the ‘ Indian Territories ’ was then 
potentially thrown back into the condition from 
which the statute of 1821 had seen fit to rescue it. 
— In all these cases, excepting, of course, the case 
of Oregon, the Hudson’s Bay Company would appear 
to have lost rather formal privilege than actual 
influence, retaining, if not a legal monopoly as of old, 
at least a commercial supremacy on a wider basis. 

Though the withholding of the licence neither 
affected, nor professed to affect Rupert’s Land, yet 
between it and the remaining portion of the Indian 
Territories the difference, so far as Hudson’s Bay 
Company was concerned, was little more than 
nominal ; and in 18C9 the company made a formal 
cession to the British government of whatever 
territorial claims remained, receiving au indemnity 
of £300,000 from the Dominion of Canada, to which 
the whole territories were forthwith annexed. So 
far as the Indians are concerned, the ultimate results 
of the system of competition thus sanctioned are 
fairly open to question. The methods adopted by 
speculators to secure native co-operation have long 
been condemned — especially that free supply of 
whisky which has had such a degrading effect upon 
them. -'This the company never hetook themselves 
to. Besides, the company neither extirpated nor 
expatriated the tribes. Their great influence for 
good over the half-breeds also is not to be forgotten. 


The natives are held in higher esteem than these 
descendants of mixed blood, who are looked down 
upon by both the white folk and the aborigines. 
This matter of feeling, however, has not prevented 
the half-breeds enjoying the same rights and 
privileges as their white neighbours. In fact, they 
have been elevated under the influence and care of 
the H. B. O., to a higher degree of civilisation than 
the same class has elsewhere attained. The com- 
pany were, while holding territorial authority, strong 
enough to prevent any encroachments on their lands. 
Occasionally a few speculators and their emissaries 
would attempt a settlement, but they found it use- 
less to try to compete with their formidable rival. 
Now these competitors are free to put forth all 
their energies, or to fritter them away ; and in such 
a life many will lose all relish for steady occupation, 
will operate as much against each other as against 
the company, reduce the rate of profit, and, in the 
absence of all permanent interest, exhaust both the 
hunters and the game. 

Formerly there were but few immigrants into the 
Hudson’s Bay, territory. Most of the settlers were 
either retired servants of the company or their 
offspring. The few immigrants in pursuit of agri- 
cultural enterprise were sent to Rupert’s Land at 
the expense of others, such as the Earl of Selkirk 
(see Red River Settlement), or the company 
itself. But since the annexation of the territory to 
Canada, and the formation of the province of Mani- 
toba, there has been an influx of immigrants into 
the land ; and this influx will become broader and 
deeper, for a finer grain-growing country than that 
to the north-west of Lake Superior does not lie 
under the sun. The loss of territorial control has 
not in the least affected the H. B. C. as a trading 
community. Its organisation is still complete. Its 
shares or parts are indeed now quoted on the stock 
exchanges, an arrangement quite recently come to, 
but this only means that a wider public may enjoy 
its benefits than was formerly allowed under a 
very close corporation. It has stiff its offices, 
its outlets for young energy to risk itself ‘over 
flood and fell ; ’ but, best of all, very large divi- 
dends. As a single part, between one year and 
another, ranges from about £300 to about £500, the 
total revenue may easily be found to vary from 
about £03,750 to about £106,250— averaging per- 
haps about £80,000, so as to yield about £48,000 to 
the proprietors, and about £32,000 to the wintering 
partners. This income arises almost entirely from 
furs ; for other articles, such as tallow, oil, feathers, 
fish, timber, &c., have never been of much account. 
The working organisation of the company is as 
follows : A young man commences with the rank 
of apprentice-clerk, or apprentice-postmaster. These 
postmasters are those in charge of the various posts 
which have been from time to time erected around 
the central one, at distances varying from about 
200 to 500 miles. Such settlements are supplied 
with goods in accordance with the amount of 
trade likely to be done. In the faff of the year 
the Indians collect and get what is called ‘debt’ 
proportionately with their known qualifications 
as hunters. They then depart to their hunting- 
grounds, and are visited at various periods during 
the winter by the servants of the company (gener- 
ally half-breeds), who bring back with them any 
peltries (or furs) that may be on hand. These, 
in turn, are made into packs and * transmitted, in 
spring, by canoes to the central post, and from 
thence are transmitted either to England or Canada, 
as the case may be. These skins are given to the 
traders in repayment of the ‘ debt ’ paid to the 
Indians. 

ForfurtherparticularSjSeeFitzgerald’s^azzm/nafion 
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of the Charter and Proceedings of the _ Hudson's 
Png Company, and Montgomery Martin's Hud- 
son’s Pay Compamfs Territories , and Vancouver's 
Hand, both published in 1819 — perhaps the lead- 
ing works on opposite sides of a much vexed con- 
ti oversy. 

HUE, tlio capital of Cochin China, or, more 
properly speaking, Annam, in the gulf of Toncjuin, 
111 the prefecture of Thua Thuan, 1G° 30' N. lat., 
107‘ 12’ E. long., 10 miles from the mouth of the 
Hue Itiver. It is built almost in the European 
style. Under the reign of King Cia-lung (1S01 — 
1820), it was strongly fortified by French officers, 
to whom, with a 'French bishop, that monarch 
-was indebted for his throne. It is accessible only 
to vessels of the smallest class, owing to the 
shallowness of the small river on which it is situ- 
ated. Pop. variously estimated at from 30,000 to 
100,000. 

HUE and CRT, a phrase used in English law 
to describe the body of persons joining in the pur- 
suit of a felon. Whoever arrests the person pursued 
is so far protected, that he requires no warrant to 
justify' the arrest ; and even if the party turn out 
to he no felon, no action can be brought if the arrest 
was Iona fide. But it is not only a ground of action, 
but an offence subject to fine and imprisonment, to 
maliciously and wantonly raise the hue and cry 
against a person. It is the duty of all persons to 
join in a hue and cry, and if a person who has been 
robbed, or knows of a robbery, fail to raise the 
hue and cry, he is liable to fine or imprisonment, 
or, according to some authors, to indictment ; but 
these punishments are never inflicted. 

HUE'LVA, a maritime and trading town in the 
south of Spain, capital of the modern province of 
the same name, which was formed out of a portion 
of the ancient kingdom of Seville (q. v.), is situated 
at the confluence of the Odiel and the Tinto, G3 
miles west-south-west of Seville. The town is in 
constant communication with Portugal, Cadiz, and 
Seville; sends great quantities of fruit and floor- 
mattings to the latter places, and carries on an 
extensive tunny- fishery. The remains of the Roman 
aqueduct, which for many years has served as a 
quarry for the rude and ignorant inhabitants of 
the vicinity, arc now fast disappearing. Pop. 7500. 

HUERTA, Vicente Garcia de ea, a Spanish 
poet and critic of the 18th c., was born in 1729 
at Zaira, in Estreniadura, but spent the greater 
part of liis life in Madrid, where lie held the office 
of principal librarian of the Royal Library, and 
where he died on 12th March 1797. He early 
distinguished himself by his poetic talent His 
tragedy of Jtaquel, founded upon tile story of the 
love of King Alfonso VIII. for the fair Jdwess 
Rachel, and its tragical catastrophe, was received 
with great enthusiasm when first produced in 1778, 
and is to this -day esteemed as one of the very 
best of modem Spanish tragedies. H. was a most 
zealous but not always a wise or skilful defender 
of the ancient Spanish national taste against the 
Gallicism which then prevailed. As a lyric and 
dramatic poet, he shews great command of language 
and versification. His poems were published in two 
volumes (Obraa Poetical, Madrid, 1778 — 1779). H. 
edited the Tealro Espauol (17 vols. Madrid, 1785 
— 178G), a collection of the he3t works of the older 
Spanish dramatists. 

HUE'SOA (the Osca of tho Romans), a very 
old and picturesque town of Spain, capital of the 
modem province of tho same name (see Aragon), 
is surrounded by old walls once surmounted by 99 
towers, two of which only remain, and is situated 
in the midst of a plain covered with vineyards, 
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on the right hank of the Isuela, 50 miles north- 
east of Zaragosa. Among its chief buildings are the' 
cathedral, built in 1400, a beautiful Gothic edifice ; 
the university, founded in 1354 by Pedro IV. ; and 
the picturesque college of Santiago. It was once 
famous as a seat of learning. Tanning and manu- 
factures of linens are here carried on to some extent. 
Pop. 10.0GS. 

HUE’SCAR, a small town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, is situated 75 miles north-east of 
the city of that name, and is said to contain a popu- 
lation of about 6000, who are chiefly employed in 
the manufacture of linen and woollen goods. 

HUET, Peter Daniel, was horn at Caen, 
February 8, 1630. His father had been converted 
from Calvinism, but died while H. was still very 
young. The latter was educated in the Jesuit school 
of Caen, and was early distinguished by his extra- 
ordinary progress in almost every department of 
learning. He was a zealous pupil of Descartes and of 
Bochart — the hatter of whom lie accompanied on his 
visit to Stockholm in 1G52, when he discovered and 
transcribed the MS. of Ongen, which, subsequently, 
was the basis of his celebrated edition of that father. 
On his return to Caen, he gave himself up entirely 
to study ; and as a preliminary to his translation of 
the text of Ongen, he published, in 1664, his well- 
known essay De Intcrprctationc ; but it was only at 
the end <>t 13 years’ study that he published his 
edition of Ongen’s Commentaria in Sac. Scripturam, 
2 vols. fol. (Rouen, 16G8), with a most learned 
introduction, entitled Origeniana, which has since 
been reprinted in the great Benedictine edition of 
that father. In 1670, H. received the degree of 
Doctor of Law ; and soon after, he was summoned 
to Paris, to take part, with Bossnet, in the educa- 
tion of the dauphin. In 1679, he published his 
Demonstralio Evangelica. He had an active part, 
moreover, in the Delplun edition of the classics. 
In 1676, he entered into holy orders ; and in 1678, 
was named abbot of the Cistercian abbey of Aunay, 
from which place is named his well-known work. 
Qua st tones Alnetanm de Concordia Bottoms et Fidei 
(1690). About tbe same time, also, he published a 
work On the Site of the Terrestrial Paradise, another 
On the Voyages of Solomon, which were followed 
later by his equally celebrated work in classical 
geography. History of the Commerce and navigation 
of the Ancients. In 1685, he wa3 named Bishop of 
Soissons, a dignity, however, on which he never 
entered, being transferred to the see of Avranches 
in 1692. He was as zealous in the discharge of 
his episcopal duties as he had been in his devo- 
tion to literature ; but his health haring given 
way, ho obtained permission to resign his see in 
1699, and retired to the abbey of Fontenay, near 
Caen ; but, in 1701, he took up his residence in the 
Jesuits’ house in Pans, and published, in 1717, hie 
autobiographical memoirs — a model of pure Latinity 
as well as a most interesting record of the history 
of his time. II. died in 1721. His works were 
published in a collected form in 1712, and a volume 
of Hucliana appeared in 1722. 

HUFELAND, CiiniSToriiEn. See Spit., Vol. X. 

HUG, JoriN Leonhard, was born at Constance, 
June 1, 1765, studied at Freiburg, and in 1789 
entered into priest’s orders. In 1791, he was 
appointed professor of Oriental languages, and of 
the Old Testament, to which was added, in 1792, 
the professorship of the New Testament also These 
united professorships H. continued to hold unin- 
terruptedly for upwards of half a century, with 
the exception of some brief occasional visits to 
the great libraries of Munich, Vienna, Paris, Milan, 
Rome, and Naples. The most important fruit of 
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his biblical researches was his Introduction to tJie Terrible vra s composed. Returnin'* to Paris in Jtilv 
New Testament, which appeared in ISOS, in 2 1S71, ho pleaded earnestly, but without effect for 
Tols., and which, besides several German editions, the lives of the Communists. H. has riven an 
has been translated into most of the European account of liis life in Acles ct Paroles, 1S/0— 1S7'’ 
languages. His great eminence as a biblical scholar In 1S62 appeared Pcs MisSrabtes ; in 1SG9, L'llnm .Ti- 
led to his being called on to take part in the qui Kit; Quatrcvinrjt-treke in 1S74; a collection of 
arrangement of the newly organised studies of most his Speeches in 1875 ; and the Lcgcndc ties .SiVr.V- in 
of the German universities — as at Breslau, in 1S11 ; 1S77. H.’s writings are often extravagant both in 
at Bonn, in 181G ; at Tubingen, in IS 17 ; and again form and substance, and sometimes marred bv an 
at Bonn, in 1818 and 1S31. He died 11th March affected triviality of images and harshness of versi- 
1840. His works, winch are indifferently in Latin fication. Yet they have also great excellences, the 
and German, are chiefly m the department of command of language shewn is wonderful, and’ as a 
biblical criticism, as On the Age of the Vatican NS. lyric poet H. has, perhaps, never been equalled in 
(1810), On the Canticle of Canticles (1813, and again France. 

1818), On the Indissolubility of Marriage (1810), On HTJ'GUENOTS (probably corrupted from the 
the Alexandrian Version (1818), Re-examination of Qer. eidgenossen, confederates), tlie name formerly 
Strausds Life of Jesus, *2 vols. (1835) ; but there are given in France to the adherents of the Reformation, 
also some on subjects of classical criticism, especially phis movement commenced almost simultaneously 
an interesting work on the ancient mythologies (1S12). in France and Germany. One of the most eminent 
See Maier s Qediichtnissrede auf Hug (1S47). names in the early history of French Protestantism 

HUGHES, Thomas. See Sum., Vob X. is that of Farel (q. v.), and ono of the first sup- 

_ HUGO, Victor Marie, Vicomte, one of the most porters of its cause was Margaret of Valois, queen of 
distinguished French writers of the present day, was Navarre, the sister of Francis I. Subsequently, in 
horn, 20th February 1802, at Besan9on, where his the time of Calvin, many of the nobles and middle 
father was then commandant of the garrison. His classes embraced the reformed religion. Francis I., 
mother was a native of La Vendee, and from her however, opposed it with great severity, and caused 
he imbibed romantic royalist sentiments, although many to he burned as heretics. The alliance of 
his father was a most devoted follower of Napoleon. Henry II. with the German Protestants gave at 
His youth was spent partly with his mother in first an impulse to the cause of the Beformation, 
Paris, partly in Italy and Spam, where lus father but the aspect of things was again changed when 
held high appointments. He early acquired distinc- the family of Guise obtained the ascendency at 
tion by his poetic effusions ; aud before he was 30 court. Under Francis II., a chamber ( chambre 
years of age, his published works were numerous, ardente) was established in each parliament for 
and liis name famous. Odes and ballads, romances, the punishment of Protestants ; and executions, 
dramas, &c., flowed from his prolific pen. Shortly confiscations, and banishments were common in 
before the revolution of 1S30, a literary revolu- all parts of the kingdom. The Protestants took up 
tion took place, at the head of which was Hugo, arms against the government, choosing Louis I., 
A hand of young men, imaginative, ardent, and Prince of Bouxbon-CondS, for their leader. On 
confident, sought to renovate French literature, by February 1, 1500, in a meeting at Nantes, they 
departing from classic rules and models, substituting resolved to petition the king for freedom of religion, 
a varied and very irregular verse for the monoton- and for the removal of the Guises ; and in’ the 
ous Alexandrines of the old school, and making art event of bis refusal, to seize tlie king’s person, and 
precisely conform to nature, which they carried so proclaim Condfi governor-general of tbo kingdom, 
far as even to bring into prominence things disagree- But the court, being apprised of the conspiracy, 
able, which nature herself is displeased with, and fled from Blois to Amhoise, and the Duke of Guise 
teaches us to keep out of sight. The new school, was appointed governor-general. Some hands of 
la jeune France, as they called themselves, formed Protestants, approaching Amboise with weapons in 
the Romanticists, and thoir opponents, the Classicists, their hands, were easily defeated and taken ; 1200 
The literary war lasted several years. H.’s drama died by the hand of the executioner. The Edict of 
of Marion Delorme was received with enthusiasm ; Romorantin, in May 1500, took the prosecution of 
and he added to his reputation by the publication heretics out of the hands of the parliament, and 
of Feuilles d'Avtomne. In 1832, the ministry sns- gave it into those of the bishops. By the Assembly 
pended one of his dramas, Lc Roi d amuse; but his of Notables in August, it was resolved that the 
popularity continued to increase, and in 1837 Louis whole matter of religion should rest until the next 
Philippe made him an officer of the Legion of Assembly of the States. Whilst the Guises plotted 
Honour, and in 1S45 a peer of France. After the the death of the Protestant leaders, Charles IX. 
revolution of 1S4S, he was elected to represent Paris, ascended the throne, a prince not yet of age ; and 
both in the Constituent and in the Legislative the queen-mother, Catharine de’ Medici (q. v.), 
Assembly, in which he manifested Democratic having removed the Guises from the helm of the 
principles, and was one of the members of the state, was compelled to seek tbo support of the 
extreme left who were banished from France for Protestants against them and their party. In July 
life by Louis Napoleon. He went to reside in the 1501, appeared an edict which freed the H. from 
island of Jersey. In 1852, he assailed the ruler tlie penalty of death. For the complete termination 
of France in a political pamphlet, Napoleon le of strife, the court opened a religious conference at 
Petit; and next year, in Les Ch&timents, a series Poissy on the 3d of September. The chief disput- 
of poems written with great verve, in the same ants were the Cardinal of Lorraine on the one side, 
spirit. In 1S5G, he published bis Contemplations, and Theodore Beza (q. v.) on the other. The effect 
He refused to avail himself of the amnesty of of the discussion was to unite and embolden the 
August 15, 1S59; but on the fall of the empire, Protestants, with whom the machinations of the 
hastened hack to his native country, joined in the Guises forced Catharine into closer alliance. On 
republican movement, and was returned to the January 17, 1502, appeared an edict, giving noble- 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, which, however, men the right of the free exercise of their religion 
he soon quitted in disgust. He then went to on their own estates. 

Brussels, but the Belgian government expelled him The Guises and their partisans became exasper- 
from the country, and he had to seek refuge in atecL On March 1, 1502, a company of Protestants 
Vianden, a village of Luxemburg, where L’AnnCe met m a barn at Vassy for religious exercises, was 
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attacked, aud many of them were massacred by the 
followers of the Duke of Guise. On this, CondG 
hastened to Orleans, and called his co-rcligionists 
again to his standard ; whilst the Guises took 
possession of the persons of the king and his mother, 
and proclaimed the ' Protestants rebels. On Sep- 
tember 11, 15G2, the royal troops, after much blood- 
shed, took Rouen, and on December 19 a battle 
was fought at Dreux, in which, after a hard struggle, 
the Protestants were defeated. The Duke of Guise 
marched on Orleans, but was assassinated in his 
"camp before that city, February IS, 15G3. Hereupon 
the queen-mother hastened to conclude the peace 
of Amboise oh March 19, by which the Protestants 
were allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
except in certain districts and towns. Catharine, 
however, hated the new faith, and formed a dose 
alliance with the Spaniards for the extirpation of 
heresy, retrenched the new liberties of the Protes- 
tants, and made attempts upon the liberty and the 
life of CondG and of the Admiral Coligny (q. v.). 
These leaders of the Protestant party adopted the 
resolution of taking possession of the king’s person. 
The court fled to Paris, which Conde invested ; but 
on 10th November 15G7, a battle was fought at St 
Denis between CondG and a much superior force under 
the Constable Montmorency (q. v.), in consequence 
of which CondG fell back into Lorraine, where ho 
effected a junction with an auxiliary force of 10,000 
men from Germany, under Prince John Casimir. 
After this, he again threatened Paris; upon which 
Catharine concluded peace at Longjumeau on 27th 
March 15GS, re-establishing the terms of the treaty 
of Amboise. Nevertheless, she proceeded to perse- 
cute the Protestants, of whom 3000 were assassin- 
ated or executed. The Protestants having, how- 
ever, received assistance in troops from Germany, 
and in money and artillery from England, began 
the third religious war. Hut on March 13, 15G9, 
they were defeated, and CondG their leader slain, 
at Jarnac by the royal troops under the Duke of 
Anjou, afterwards Henry III. These misfortunes 
greatly dispirited the Protestants. J canne d’ Albrct, 
queen of Navarre, endeavoured to reanimate them 
in an assembly at Cognac, and set up her son, 
afterwards Henry IV., as the head of the Protestant 
cause. Coligny became their military leader, aud 
haring received further assistance of troops from 
Germany, he laid siege to Poitiers, but was again 
defeated by the Duke of Anjou at Moncontour, 
on 3d October. Fresh reinforcements from Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Germany, enabled Coligny 
to take Nimcs in 15G9, and to relieve Rochelle, 
whilst Danone obtained a victory over tho royal 
troops at Lujon. Catharine and her son now sought 
for peace, to which tho iProtcstauts, weary of the 
hard contest, consented. The treaty, concluded at 
St Germain-en-Layo on August S, 1570, gave to the 
Protestants an amnesty, tho free exercise of their 
religion everywhere except in Paris, and the posses- 
sion of.a number of places of security. 

Catharine, having failed to overthrow the Protes- 
tant cause in tho open field, sought to accomplish 
her object by treachery, and by a general massacre 
of Protestants on St Bartholomew's Day (q. v.) 
1572. Although deprived of their leaders, and 
weakened by tho slaughter of great numbers of their 
best and bravest, the Protestants flew to arms. The 
Duko of Anjou, after having lost his army before 
Rochelle, took advantage of hia election to the 
throne of Poland, and on Juno 24, 1573, concluded 
a peace, by winch the Protestants obtained the free 
exercise of their religion in their places of security, 
Flontauhan, Nimes, and Rochelle, and a certain 
concession of liberty of conscience. A section of the 
Roman Catholic nobility, at whoso head was the 


Duke of Alengon, the youngest son of Catharine, 
from purely political motives, united with the 
Protestants in opposition to the government of the 
queen-mother and the Guises. Catharine, therefore, 
incited her third son, Henry III., who had now 
succeeded to the throne, immediately to recommence 
hostilities against the Protestants. But, contrary 
to all expectation, the Protestant cause was in the 
highest degree prosperous during the year 1575. A 
peace was concluded at Beauheu on 8th May, by 
which the Protestants were freed from all restrictions 
in the exercise of their religion, and obtained a 
number of places of security. The kin" also paid 
tbeir German auxiliaries. The Duke of Guise, thus 
frustrated m his political designs, originated a 
Catholic association, called the Holy League, at 
the head of which the king put himself in the 
Assembly of the States at Blois, on November 
G, 1576, and then the sixth religious war began. 
Peace was, however, again concluded by the king 
himself at Bergerac, in September 1577, on the 
former conditions ; and Catharine, to dimmish tho 
power of the Duke of Guise, entered into a privace 
treaty with Henry of Navarre at Nerac, by which 
several places of security u ere made over to the 
Protestants. The terms of peace being violated by 
tho court, Henry I., I’rmce of CondG, son of Louis 
L, and, like lus father, a leader of the Protestant 
party, commenced the seventh religious war (called 
tho guerre dee amourntx) in November 1579, by 
the occupation of 1. afire, and Henry of Navarre, 
in April 1580, took Labors. But CondG, having 
been driven out of LafGrc by Matignon, and Henry 
of Navarre vanquished at Mont-Crabel by Biron, 
peace was concluded at Flcix, November 1580. 

There was now a comparatively long interval of 
repose till 1584, when, by the death of the Duko 
of Anjou (formerly of AlonyoD), Henry of Navarre 
became heir to the throne of France. Hereupon 
Henry, Duke of Guise, exerted liunsolf for the revival 
of tbc League, entered into an alliance with Spain 
and the pope for the extirpation of heresy, declared 
the Cardinal of Bourbon heir to the throne, and 
began hostilities against the Protestants. This 
war is commonly known as the 1 war of the three 
Henries.’ The lung soon made terms with him, and 
declared all the privileges of the Protestants to bo 
forfeited. The Protestants, liaring obtained troops 
from Germany and money from England, entered 
on the eighth religious war, which was prosecuted 
with various success, Henry of Navarro command- 
ing the Protestant army. Tho Duko of Guise, in 
tho midst of these troubles, grasped tho whole 
power of the state. But his designs with regard 
to the throne haring become very evident, tho 
king caused him and his brother the cardinal to bo 
assassinated at the Assembly of tbe States at Blois 
in September 1588. In less tlian a year, tho king 
was himself assassinated by a monk named Jacques 
Clement, and Henry of Navarre succeeded to tbc 
throne, and signed tbc famous Edict of Nantes 
(see Nantes), on 13th April 1598, by which the 
rights of the Protestants were established and 
enlarged. 

Under tho reign of Henry IV., whose great 
minister, Sully, was himself a, Protestant, the Pro- 
testants lived in tranquillity. But when, ilurmg 
tho minority of Louis XIII., Mary do’ Medici, tho 
queen of Henry IV., assumed tho reins of govern- 
ment, tho independence which tho Protestants 
enjoyed stood too plainly in tho way of a court bent 
upon absolutism. The lung, Indeed, took an oath 
in 1014 to maintain the Edict of Nantes, Hut tho 
marriage treaties with the Spanish court oxcited tho 
apprehensions of tho Protestants to such a degreo 
that, in November 1G15, they made common cause 
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■with the Prince o£ CondG, who had then Bet np the 
standard of rebellion. Tliis they did contrary to the 
.advice of the most sagacious of their own party. 
Although by the treaty of Loudun, 4th May 1G1G, 
they obtained a new confirmation of their freedom 
of worship, the court now only waited for an oppor- 
tunity of breaking at least their political power. 

' In Juno 1617, a royal edict commanded the entire 
suppression at once of the Protestant Church, and 
of political privileges, in the province of BCam; but 
the provincial court at Pau refused to register the 
edict, and tho matter lay over till 1620, when, at tho 
instigation of the Jesuits, and of his favourito De 
Luyncs, tho Icing carried tho edict into full effect 
by force of arms. Tho Protestants throughout all 
Franco took alarm, and hostilities again broko out 
in May 1G21. At tho head of the Protestants 
wore the two brothers, the Duke of Bohan and tho 
Princo Soitbisc. Their cause, howover, was feebly 
maintained ; almost all tho Protestant towns fell 
into the bauds of the king, force, stratagem, and 
bribery being equally employed. At last, after the 
capitulation of Montpellier, 21st October 1G22, there 
followed a general peace, by which tho Edict of 
Nantes was confirmed, but tuo right of prohibiting 
the assemblies of tho Protestants was assumed on 
tho part of the crown. The court, however, paid 
little attention to the stipulations of the treaty, and 
when the government was involved in difficulties 
in Italy, the Protestants took the opportunity again 
to rise in arms. Soubise, with a fleet furnished by 
the town of Kochellc, oftener tlmn once defeated 
the weak royal navy. Cardinal Eichelien (q. w), 
who was now at the helm of affairs, found himself 
under tlio necessity of making offers of pacification, 
which were rejected. Hereupon tho cardinal resolved 
upon tho capture of Eochello, the most important 
stronghold of the Protestants. This lie accom- 
plished after a heroic resistance by the inhabitants. 
The fall of Eochello was speedily followed by that 
of Nfmcs, Montnubnn, Castrcs, and all the other 
Protestant strongholds. Now left defenceless, the 
Protestants wore entirely dependent on the will of 
the court, which, however, made no attempt to 
deprivo them of their liberty of conscience. It was 
Louis XIV., when ho became superstitious in his 
old age, who, at tlio instigation of Madame do Main- 
tenon and his confessor Lncbaise, commenced anew 
the persecution of tho Protestants. Uo gradually 
deprived them of their equal civil rigiits, and 
endeavoured to put down the Protestant Church 
altogether. Bodies of troops, accompanied by monks, 
passed through tho southern provinces, compelling 
the inhabitants to renounce their religion, demolish- 
ing the places of worship, and putting to death the 
preachers. Hundreds of thousands of Protestants 
fled to Switzerland, tlio Netherlands, England, and 
Germany. In vain was it attempted to restrain 
this self-expatriation by cordons along the borders. 
Many Protestants also made an insincere profession 
of Eoman Catholicism. These, on tho slightest 
appearance of relapse, were put to death. On 23d 
October 1GS5, Louis at last revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. (See Eulhibre, Edaircissements Eistoriqucs 
sur lea Causes de la invocation de FCdil de Unities, 
2 vois. Paris, 17SS.) Hereupon began a new flight, 
followed by a still more fearful persecution of the 
Protestants. Their marriages were declared null ; 
their children deprived of the right of inherit- 
ance, and forcibly shut up in convents; their 
preachers indiscriminately put to death. From 
the vicinity of Ntmcs, where they had always 
been very numerous, thousands betook themselves 
to tho mountains of the Covcnncs, and continued 
tho exerciso of their religion in secret. Amongst 
these and the mountaineers of the Covcnncs, a 
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remarkable fanatical enthusiasm displayed itself, 
and, under the name of Camisards, they maintained 
for a number of years a wonderfully successful oppo- 
sition to the forces of the great monarchy. The 
War of the Cevenncs (q. v.), or Camimrd TKcir, was 
not terminated till 170D, the .suppression of the 
local rebellion being attended with circumstances of 
great cruelty. Franco had lost by this time more 
than a million of her most active, enterprising, and 
industrious ’ citizens ; and, notwithstanding all tho 
persecutions, about two millions continued to adhere 
to the Protestant religion. 

The partial reposo which the Protestants enjoyed 
for more than ten years was attended by a revival 
of their worship, especially in Provence and 
Daupliinf. In 1724, therefore, Louis XV., at -tho 
instigation of the Jesuits, issued a severe edict 
against them. Tho spirit of tho age, however, 
now began to ho opposed to persecution. An. 
edict of 1752 declareu marriages and baptisms by 
Protestant ministers to he null, and required the 
repetition of them by the Eoman Catholic clergy. 
But when, upon this, many began again to lice 
from tlicir country, tho disgust of the Eoman 
Catholics themselves was so much excited, that 
the court recalled the edict. Montesquieu success- 
fully advocated the cause of toleration ; Voltaire 
did much to promote it by his' exjrosuro of the 
judicial murder of John Calas (q.v.). At last, by 
an edict in 17S7, “which indeed was not registered 
by tlic parliament till 17S0, Louis XVI. declared 
the Protestant marriages and baptisms to he valid, 
and restored to the Protestants cqunl civil rights, 
except that they might not he ndvanccd to public 
offices and dignities. Even in 1789, a proposal for 
tho complete emancipation of the Protestants wns 
rejected by tho National Assembly, which, how- 
ever, admitted Protestants, and even Protestant 
preachers ns members without objection ; and in 
1790, it passed a decree for tho restitution of all 
tho properties of non-Catholics confiscated since 
tlio time of Louis XIV. Tho Code JVapdeon gave 
Protestants in France equal civil and political 
rights 111111 Eoman Catholics. The charter granted 
by tho Bourbons acknowledged the freedom of 
Protestant worship, nnd tlio stato pledged itself 
for tho maintenance of the pastors ; yet, under the 
government of the Ecstoration, , tho privileges of 
Protestants were in many ways circumscribed. After 
the revolution of July 1830, the Beformcd Charter of 
Franco proclaimed universal freedom of conscience 
and of worship, which principle has been maintained 
in subsequent changes. Protestants are not now 
subjected to many exceptional hardships, and have 
in various important instances been protected by 
tlio imperial authority, from ,tho arbitrary exerciso 
of power attempted by illiberal local magistrates 
adverse to their religion. . But the recognised 
Protestant Church — in which nro included both 
Reformed arid Lutherans, and of which tho pastors . 
receive small salaries from tho stato (see Fk.vxce) — 
is not permitted to hold synods or general assem- 
blies ; its affairs being managed by local consistories, 
somewhat analogous to kirk-sessions and presby- 
teries in Presbyterian churches, hut of which by 
law thoso members of the congregation arc members 
who pay the highest amount of taxes. 

HUILE DE CADE, a brownish, inflammable, . 
oily liquid, obtained by the dry distillation of tlio 
wood of juniperus Oxycednts. It has a strong 
odour of tar, and an acrid, caustic taste. It ’ is 
almost entirely manufactured in France, and hence 
its name. It is employed externally in veterinary 
medicine, and has been used in the human subject 
both externnlly nnd internally, hut chiefly exter- 
nally in chrome skin-diseases. It is a good local' 
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remedy in toothache. It has been given internally 
in worms, but is a dangerous and uncertain remedy. 

HU'LDA, or HOLD A, ‘the friendly, the 
benignant,’ well known in old German _ legends 
and traditions as Frau IIollc, was originally a 
goddess of marriage and fecundity. "Worshipped 
and invoked by maids and wives, to the former, 
she sent bridegrooms, to the latter, children ; great 
numbers of whom surrounded her in her favourite 
haunts in the depths of the sea, or the hearts of 
hills. She was also the patroness of agriculture 
and domestic life, with its manifold employments. 
Sometimes she was regarded as a celestial being, 
and long ago the people used to say when the snow 
fell : * Hulua is making her bed.’ 

HULK, a name given to any old ship unfit for 
sea-service, which is used in harbour as a depdt of 
some sort. In the great naval harbours, there are 
coal-hulks, powder-hulks, convict-hulks, and hulks 
to which the crews of vessels' repairing are turned 
over. 

HULL. The hull of a ship is her main body, 
exclusive of masts or rigging. 

HULL, or KINGSTON-ON-HULL, an important 
and flourishing -English river-port, a parliamentary 
and municipal borough and county of itself, is 
situated in the East Biding of Yorkshire, in a low, 
level plain on the northern bank of the Humber, 
at the confluence of the Hull with that river, 53 
miles east-south-east of York. Of the ecclesiastical 
edifices, the most notable are the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, a beautiful and ornate Gothic struc- 
ture, -the transept of which is the oldest English 
brick-building in the country; and St Mary’s 
Church, Lowgate, one half of which was removed 
to make room for the mansion-house of Henry 
VIII., who occasionally resided here. The most 
important educational establishments are the Hull 
Grammar-school, and Trinity House School, where 
3G boys receive a nautical education. An equestrian 
statue of AVilliam III. stands in the market-place, and 
a statue of Wilberforce. Among many other benevo- 
lent establishments, the Trinity House, instituted 
for the relief of decayed seamen, and the Charter 
House, an endowed institution for the poor, arc the 
most worthy of note. A prettily laid-out People’s 
Park was presented to the town in 18G0 by Sir i\ C. 
Pearson, then mayor. 

The docks — the Old Dock, the Humber, the 
Junction, the Bailway, and the Victoria Docks — are 
very extensive, the last named being the largest 
A citadel, with a battery of 21 guns, used to stand 
between the Humber and the Victoria Docks, and 
commanded the entrance of the Hull Boads and 
the Humber ; but it was removed in 1B64, the 
Victoria Dock extended, and some elegant streets 
constructed on the site of the old citadel. A new 
west dock which greatly increases the accommoda- 
tion for shipping was opened in 18G9. A town-liall, 
a new exchange, and a new theatre were all opened 
in 18GG. A spacious borough jail was built during 
I8GG — 18G8. ,H. is a principal steam-packet station, 
and ocean-steamers ply regularly along the eastern 
British coasts, and to many of the principal ports of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark. It is the 
great outlet for the woollen and cotton goods of the 
midland counties, with all of which it is in direct 
communication, by means of railway, river, or canal. 
Many ship-building yards are in operation here, and 
the chief manufactures are those' principally to 
which a flourishing port gives rise, as ropes, canvas, 
chain, chain-cables, machinery, &c. Many mills of 
various kinds are here carried on, as • well as 
chemical factories, tanneries, potteries, and sugar- 
refineries. Immense commercial intercourse sub- 


sists between H. and the countries of Northern 
Europe, the principal exports being woollen and 
cotton manufactured goods, and the imports timber, 
corn, wool, iron, flax, hemp, tallow, hides, pitch, 
bones, and horn. In 1875, 8986 vessels, of 3,070,598 
tonnage, entered and cleared the port. H. returns 
2 members to parliament. Pop. (1871) 123,408. 
Constituency, 19,012, including 1298 freemen. 

HULSEAN LECTUEES, &c. The Eev. John 
Hulse, of Elworth, in the county of Chester, was 
born at Middlewich, in 1708, and was educated at St 
John’s College, Cambridge. Having no children, he 
bequeathed the bulk of his property to the university. 
His will, an extraordinary document, containing 
400 pages folio, of closely written manuscript, with 
nine codicils appended, provides for the founding 
of two divinity scholarships in St John’s College, 
the Hulsean Prize, the office of Christian Advocate, 
and that of Hulsean Lecturer or Christian Preacher. 
By a statute confirmed by the Queen in council in 
1860, the office of Christian Advocate was changed 
into a professorship, called the Hulsean Professorship 
of Divinity. Bishop EUicot was the first professor 
under the now statute. The office of Hulsean 
Lecturer, or Preacher, is an annual one; and the 
duty of the lecturer is to preach not less than four, 
nor more than six sermons before the university in 
the course of the year. 

HU'MANISTS (Lat. Uteres liumaniores , polite 
letters), tho name assumed in the beginning of 
the 16th o. by the party who devoted themselves 
specially to the cultivation of classical literature, 
and who, as not nnfrequently happens in the 
enthusiasm of a new pursuit, arrayed themselves in 
opposition to the received system of tho schools, 
not alone in the study of the classical languages, 
but even in philosophy, and eventually in theology. 

HUMANITA'BXANS, the name assigned to 
the several classes of anti-Trinitarians, who regard 
Christ as a mere man, and refuse to ascribe to him 
any supernatural character, whether of origin or of 
nature. In this class are commonly enumerated the 
early Judaising sects of Ebion and Ccrinthus ; but 
this is by no means certain, at least as regards the 
former, who taught that at the baptism in tho 
Jordan the Demiurge descended upon Christ, and 
was united to him. Tho earliest recorded author 
of the purely Humanitarian theory is Thcodotus 
of Byzantium, surnamed the Currier, who, having 
denied Christ in time of persecution, defended 
himself afterwards by declaring that in so doing 
‘he had denied not God, but man.’ A contem- 
porary of Thcodotus, Artemon, taught in like 
manner that Christ was a mere man, and asserted 
that such had been the universal belief of Christians 
till tho time of Zephyrinus, 202. These opinions 
must be carefully distinguished from the doctrines 
of the various sects of Arians, even tho lowest 
schools of which have admitted the pre-existence 
of Christ, and his pre-eminence among the creatures 
of God. 

The name Humanitarian is also sometimdj applied 
to the disciples of St Simon, and in general to those 
who look to the perfectibility of human nature as 
their great moral and social dogma, and ignore alto- 
gether the dependence of man upon supernatural 
aid, believing in the all-sufficiency of his own innate 
powers. 

HU'MBEB, the continuation and estuary of tho 
river Ouse (q. v.). 

HUMBLE-BEE ( Bombus ), a genus of social bees 
(see Bee), having a thick and very hairy body, tho 
hairs often arranged in coloured bands ; and also 
differing frem the honey-bees in having _ the tibire 
of the hinder-legs terminated by two spines. Tho 
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species are numerous, and are found in almost all 
parts of the world, from the equator to the utmost 
polar limits of vegetation, but they ecem to abound 
most of all in temperate climates. About forty are 
natives of Britain, one of the largest of which, and 
of British liymenopterous insects, is the common 
H. {B. lerrestris), the Bumbee (boom-bee) of the 
Scotch ; black, with a yellow ring before the wings, 
and another on the abdomen, the apes of_ the 
abdomen white. Another of the largest species is 
the Bed-tailed Bee (B. lapidarius), and one of 
the most abundant is the yellow and orange Moss- 
bee (B. muscorum), the Poggte of the Scotch. Some 
of the tropical species are much larger than any 
found in Britain. The name H. is supposed to 
be a modification of Hummel or Hummer Bee, and 
to refer to the loud hum produced by the wings of 
these insects. 

Humble-bees do not form communities so large 
as those of honey-bees ; seldom more than two or 
three hundred occupying one nest, and in some 
species not more than fifty or sixty. The females 
are much less prolific than those of honey-bees. 
The community is dissolved on the approach of 
winter, the males and workers die, and only females 
remain in a torpid state — among moss, in rotten 
wood, or in some other situation where they may 
enjoy protection from frost, and concealment from 
enemies — to perpetuate the race by founding new 
communities in the ensuing spring. The nests of 
some species, as B. lerrestris, are in holes in the 
ground, at the depth of a foot or more, floored with 
leaves, and lined with wax, and often entered by 
a winding passage. Others, as B. lapidarius, make 
their waxen nests among stones ; while others still, 
as B. muscorum, make them among moss, which 
they mix and join with wax. The nests are 



Humble-Bees and Nest : 

1, humble bee and nest ; 2, orange-tailed bee ; 3, moss bee. 

enlarged as the community increases. Some of the 
eggs are deposited in balls of mingled pollen and 
honey, on which the larvie feed, one ball containing 
several larvie ; afterwards, eggs are also deposited 
in waxen cells. Workers are chiefly produced in 
the earlier part of the season, males and perfect 
females in the latter part of it. The females are 
larger than the males and workers. Humble-bees 
difter from honey-bees in their females existing 
together in the same community without seeking 
to destroy one another. There is among them 
nothing analogous to swarming. Their combs do 
not exhibit the beautiful regularity of structure 
which characterises those of honey-bees ; but cells 
of a comparatively coarse appearance are clustered 
together, with silken cocoons of pupre, balls of 
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the kind already noticed, and open cells or pots 
filled with honey, the frequent prize of schoolboys 
and youthful haymakers, who iinow well how to 
open and plunder the humble-bee’s nest. Many 
animals are also expert in this, as badgers, foxes, 
rats, &c., which, however, devour the brood as well 
as the honey. 

HUMBOLDT, Friedrich Heinrich Alex- 
ander, Baron von, one of the greatest of natur- 
alists, and who has contributed more than any 
man of modem times to the progress of several 
departments of physical science, was horn at Berlin, 
14th September 1769. His father, whom he lost 
when he was not quite ten years of age, was 
chamberlain to the king of Prussia. He studied at 
the universities of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, Berlin, 
and Gottingen. His love of natural history was 
very strongly manifested at this period ; and during 
his residence at Gottingen (17S9 — 1790), he made 
visits of scientific exploration to the Harz and the 
banks of the Bhine, the fruit of which -was his 
first publication, ‘ On the Basalts of the Kliine,’ 
&c. In the spring and summer of 1790, he accom- 
panied George Eorster in a tour through Belgium, 
Holland, England, and France. In June 1791, ho 
entered the Mining Academy at Freiberg, where 
he enjoyed the private instructions of Werner. His 
eight months’ residence here led to the subsequent 
publication of bis Flora Sullcm-anca Fribergaisis 
el Aphorismi ex Physiologia Chemica Plantarum 
(Berlin, 1793). He was afterwards appointed to an 
office in the mining department, and spent some 
years in this capacity, chiefly at the Fiehtelgebirge, 
in Upper Franconia. His researches here resulted 
in a work ‘ On the Irritability of the Muscular and 
Nervous Fibres, with Conjectures regarding the 
Chemical Process of Life in the Animal and V'eget- 
able World’ {Weber die Gereide, &e., 2 vols. Berlin, 
1797-1799). 

The desire of visiting tropical countries, how- 
ever, led him to resign his office, and devote him- 
self entirely to the study of nature. He spent 
three months at Jena, where he was the inti- 
mate associate of Goethe and Schiller, and studied 
anatomy under Loder. Circumstances now led him 
to Paris, where he contracted a friendship with 
a distinguished young botanist, AimS Bonpland 
(q. v.), afterwards his companion in many and 
various scenes. Some time after, he obtained 
permission from the Spanish government to visit 
all the Spanish settlements in America and the 
Indian Ocean, with every additional favour which 
could promote his researches in the various depart- 
ments of natural science. He sailed from Corunna, 
along with Bonpland, on 5th June 1799. They 
visited Teneriffe, ascended the Peak, and made 
many scientific observations. On 16th July, they 
arrived at Cumana in South America, and in the 
course of five years explored a vast extent of 
territory in Venezuela, Granada, Ecuador, and Peru, 
whence they sailed for Mexico, which they crossed 
from west to east. On 7th March 1S04, H. sailed 
from Vera Cruz for Havana, where he spent two 
months, completing the preparation of materials 
afterwards employed in his Bssai Politique sur Visit 
de Cuba (Paris, 1S26). From Havana he proceeded 
by sea to Philadelphia, and thence to Bordeaux, 
where he arrived after a course of travels unpar- 
alleled for variety and importance of scientific 
results, not only in the different departments of 
natural history, but also in geograpny, statistics, 
and ethnography. 

H. resided in Paris till (March 1805, occupied in 
the arrangement of his collections and manuscripts, 
and jointly with Gay-Lussac in experiments on the 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere. Having 
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visited Italy, and returned to Berlin, be accompanied 
Prince Wilhelm of Prussia in 1807 on a political 
mission to France, and obtained leave from tbo 
government of bis own country to remain there, for 
the publication of his travels, for wliick the dis- 
turbed state of Germany at that time did not allow 
proper opportunity. He continued to reside in Paris 
till 1827. In 1S07 — 1817, his great work, embody- 
ing the chief results of his travels, appeared in two 
forms, folio and quarto, in each consisting of 29 
volumes, and containing 1425 copper-plates. The 
wish of the king that he should reside in his native 
country was gratified in 1827, when he proceeded 
to Berlin, and there, in the winter of 1827 — 182S, 
he gave lectures on the Cosmos, or physical universe. 

In 1S29, H. again became a traveller, the Emperor 
Nicholas then sending out a well-appointed expedi- 
tion to the north of Asia, to explore the Ural and 
Altai Mountains, the Chinese Dsongarei, and the 
Caspian Sea. In this expedition, H. was accom- 
panied by his two friends, Ehrenberg and Gustavus 
Rose. Its principal results were the scientific 
examination of the beds which produce gold and 
platina, the discovery of diamonds in an extra- 
tropical region, the astronomical determination of 
ositions, magnetic observations, and geological and 
otanical collections. The whole .journey occupied 
nine months, and extended to 2320 miles. It is 
described in Rose’s 1 Mineralogical and Geological 
Travels to the Ural, the Altai, and the Caspian 
Sea’ (Mineralogisch-gcognoslischer Poise, &e., 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1837—1842), and in H.’s Asie Cenlrale, 
Eecherches sur les Chaines dc Montagues el la Clima- 
lologie comparee (3 vols., Paris, 1843). This expedi- 
tion . must be regarded as having also led to much 
increase of our laiowledge of the earth’s magnetism, 
through the adoption by the Emperor of Russia of 
H.’s proposal for the establishment of magnetic and 
meteorological stations from Petersburg to Pekin ; 
which was followed, on H-’s application to the 
Duke of Sussex, by the establishment of similar 
stations in the southern hemisphere. 

The political changes of the year 1830 led to H.’s 
employment in political services. He had been 
long on friendly terms with the members of the 
House of Orleans, and therefore, after Louis Philippe 
ascended the French throne, he was chosen by the 
king of Prussia to carry to Paris his recognition of 
the new sovereign, and was afterwards, during the 
ensuing twelve years, frequently sent to Paris to 
reside Tor four or five months. He accompanied the 
king of Prussia also in visits to England, Denmark, 
&c. During this time, he published his Examen 
Critique lie la Geographie du Nouveau Continent (5 
vols., Par. 1835—1838). 

H. spent the latter yeaiji of liis long life at Berlin, 
where he occupied a high position at the Prussian 
court. His last groat work, Cosmos (4 vols. Stuttg. 
1845 — 1S58), has been unanimously recognised as 
one of the greatest scientific works ever published, 
exhibiting in most lucid arrangement many of the 
principal facts of the physical sciences, and their 
relations to each other. It has been translated into 
all the languages in which a book of science is 
required. The germ of the work was the author’s 
Views of Nature (Ansichtcn der Natur, Stuttg. 
1808). H. died May G, 1859. 

It is not easy to estimate the amount of H.’s con- 
tributions to science. The geography of Spanish 
America was most imperfectly known previous to 
his travels there, during which he astronomically 
determined more than 700 positions, and he bestowed 
much labour on the preparation of the maps in 
which his discoveries were exhibited. His baro- 
metrical observations were likewise very numerous, 
as well as his observations on all points connected 


with meteorology. To him we are indebted for 
the most important generalisations concerning mag- 
netism and also climate, some results of winch are 
exhibited in the isothermal and other lines which 
have begun to be drawn in oiir maps. 

Among his botanical works, that on the geography 
of plants, Dc Hislribulione Geographicd Plantarum 
secundum Cali Temperiem el Allitudinem Mnntium 
(Paris, 1817), must be reckoned the most important. 
It was preceded by on Essai sur la Geographic des 
Plantes (Paris, 1805). The botanical discoveries 
made by himself and Bonpland in their American 
travels were given to the world in a number of 
works by H. and Kvnth, published at Paris from 
1809 to 1834. He gave to the world also his obser- 
vations, many of them most valuable, which were 
made at the same time, in zoology and comparative 
anatomy ; and in a magnificent volume, Vues des 
Cordillircs et Monuments des Peuples Indigines de 
V Amerique, he directed the attention of Europe 
to the monuments of a little known antiquity in 
America, and shewed for the first time the possi- 
bility of combining artistic beauty with scientific 
accuracy. He pubnslied in 1823 an Essai Geognos - 
tique sur le Gisemenl des Doches dans les deux Hemi- 
spheres (Paris); and in 1831, Fragments de Geologic 
el Climatologie Asiatique (2 vols., Paris). In 1811, 
he produced a work on political economy, Essai 
Politique sur le Pogaume de la Nouvclle Espagne 
(2 vols., Paris), abounding in philosophical reflec- 
tions as well as in statistical facts. He obtained 
distinction also by his labours in the determination 
of the magnetic equator, and by his observations on 
electrical eels, and on the respiration of fishes and 
yonng crocodiles. His labours have won him a 
high name in almost every department of science. 

HUMBOLDT, Haul 'Wilhelm, Bap.on von, tho 
elder brother of the preceding, eminent as a states- 
man, and for his works in philology, aesthetics, and 
general literature, was born at Potsdam, 22d Juno 
17G7, and educated at Berlin, Frankfurt-on-the-Odcr, 
and Gottingen. He eagerly studied antiquities, 
aesthetics, and the Kantian philosophy, ,as well as 
law, to which he professedly devoted himself. Alter 
travelling in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
he acquired the rank of counsellor of legation, but 
shewed little inclination for official employment, and 
in 1791 married, and for some years resided chiefly 
on his wife’s estate in Thuringia, and afterwards 
in Jena, associating most intimately with Schiller, 
and devoting himself to poetry and other literary 
and scientific pursuits. A valuable memorial of Ins 
friendship with Schiller is the correspondence between 
them [Brief wcchsel zwischen Schiller imd Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Stuttg. und Tub. 1830), published by 
him after Schiller’s death. From 1797 to 1799, H. 
resided partly in Paris and partly in Spain, and in 
1801 became Prussian resident at Rome, where ho 
remained for a number of years, in this capacity, 
and in that of minister-plenipotentiary, a most 
generous patron of young artists and men of science. 
From Rome ho returned to his native country, to 
fill the high place of first Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in which capacity he did much to promote 
education in Prussia. The Berlin university owed 
its existence to him- In 1810, he went to Vienna 
as minister-plenipotentiary, and from this time he 
took part in all the most important political affairs 
in which his country was concerned After 1819 
he resided chiefly at Tegel, where he laid out fine 
pleasure-grounds, and formed a noble collection of 
sculptures by the greatest masters. He died 8th 
April 1835. 

His earliest literary works were collected by him- 
self under the title of ‘/Esthetic Essays’ (/Eslhe- 
lische Versuche, Brunswick, 1799). His ‘ Collected 
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WorLs’ appeared at Berlin (7 vols. 1S41 — 18521 
H. devoted himself with the greatest eacerners and 
assiduity to the study of philology, and produced 
several works on the Basque tongue, and the 
evidence which it affords concerning the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Spain — the languages of the East, 
and various questions connected with Oriental litera- 
ture, and the languages of the South Sea Islands. 
One of his most important works is that ‘ On the 
Kawi Language in the Island of Java’ ( Ueber die 
Kaxeisprache, &c., 3 vols., Berlin, 1S36 — 1840), pub- 
lished after his death by Edward Buschmann ; the 
introduction to which. On the Variety of Structure 
in Human Speech, &e., and its influence on the 
intellectual progress of mankind, may be said to 
mark a new era in the science of philology, and 
has given occasion to many further researches and 
publications. Wilhelm von Humboldt's Briefe an eirte 
Freundin, Leip. 1847 (Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
Letters to a Lady Friend), exhibit his character in 
a most pure and amiable light. This work has been 
translated into English. 

HU'MBOLDT, a river in the west part of Utah 
Territory, United States, America, formed by the 
union of two streams which rise on the west side of 
the Humboldt Mountains. It is a smaE and rapid 
stream, 350 miles in length, unnavigable even for 
canoes, strongly impregnated with alkaline matter, 
and after a westerly course, faUs into a lake 40 
miles in circumference, known as the Sink of Hum- 
boldt’s Biver, which has no outlet. The banks are 
destitute of trees or shrubs, and the region through 
which it flows is one of the most barren in Utah. 
The Pacific Bailroad, traversing the United States 
from cast to west, runs through the valley of tkeH. 

HUME, David, the philosopher and historian, was 
bom at Edinburgh on the 2Gth of April (0. S.) 1711. 
His father was the laird or proprietor of the estate 
of NineweUs in Berwickshire, but David, being the 
younger son, had to make his own fortune with no 
other assistance than an education and the influence 
of his respectable family. He was educated at 
home and at the coHege of Edinburgh. His father 
designed law as his profession, and he submitted to 
the initial steps of the proper practical training, but 
it was not a pursuit to his liking. Deserting it, he 
experimented on a mercantile house in Bristol, but 
commerce was not more congenial to him than juris- 
prudence, and he gave it a very short trial. He 
now became a musty student, devoting himself to 
books with no settled practical object before him. 
He has recorded his sufferings at this time from 
despondency and depression of spirits, caused, appar- 
ently, by the effects of monotonous study on the 
stomach. At 23 years of age, he went to France, 
and lived some time in La Fleche, where he describes 
kknself as wandering about in solitude, and dreaming 
the dream of his plulosophy. In 1739, he published 
the first and second book of his Treatise on Human 
JV ature — the germ of his philosophy, and stUl perhaps 
the best exposition of it, since it has there a fresh- 
ness and decision approaching to paradox, which he 
modified in his later works. Although the dawn of 
a new era in phEosophy, this book was Ettle noticed. 
It was a work of demolition. By separating the 
impressions or ideas created on the thinking mind 
by an external world from the absolute existence of 
that world itself, he shewed that almost everything 
concerning the latter was taken for granted, and he 
demanded proof of its existence of a kind not yet 
afforded. It was thus that he set a whole army of 
philosophers at work, either to refute what he had 
said, or seriously to fiE up the blanks which he 
discovered, and hence he originated both the Scotch 
and the German school of metaphysicians. In 1741 
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and 1742, he published two smaU volumes, called 
Essays Moral and Political ; they were marked bj* 
learning and thought, and elegantly written, but 
are not among the more remarkable of H 3 works. 
He felt keenly at this time the want of some fixed 
lucrative pursuit, and his longing for independence 
was the cause of a sad interruption to his studious 
and phEosophical pursuits. He was induced to 
become the companion or guardian of an insane 
nobleman, and had to mix with the jealousies and 
mercenary objects of those who naturally gather 
round such a centre. In 1747, he obtained a rather 
more congenial appointment, as secretary to General 
St Clair, whom he accompanied in the expedition 
to the coast of France and the attack on Port 
L’Orient, the depfit of the French East India Com- 
pany; this affair had no important results, but it 
gave H. a notion of actual warfare. Next year, 
he accompanied the general in a diplomatic mission 
to France, and as he traveEed he took notes of his 
impressions of Holland, Germany, and Italy, which 
are pubhshed in his Life and Correspondence. In 
1751, he pubhshed his Inquiry into the Principles of 
Morals, a work of great originahty, and one of the 
clearest expositions of the leading principles of what 
is termed the utilitarian system. At the same 
time, he intended to publish his Dialogues concerning 
Hatural Iteligion, but his friends, alarmed by the 
sceptical spirit pervading them, prevaEed on him 
to lay them aside, and they, were not made pubhc 
until after his death. In his 35th year, he had 
unsuccessfuBy competed for the chair of Moral 
PhEosophy in Edinburgh, and at this period we 
find him unsuccessful in an attempt to obtain tho 
chair of Logic in Glasgow. Next year, in 1752, 
appeared his Political Discourses. Here, again, ho 
made an era in literature, for in. this little work 
he announced those principles of pohtical economy 
comprehending the doctrine of free-trade, which it 
fell to his friend Adam Smith more fully and com- 
prehensively to develop. He was appointed at this 
time keeper of the Advocates’ Library, with a very 
small salary, which he devoted to a charitable pur- 
pose. It was here that, surrounded, with books, he 
formed the design of writing the history of England. 
In 1754, he issued a quarto volume of the History, 
of the Stuarts, containing the Beigns of James I. and 
Charles /., and presently completed this portion of 
the work in a second volume, bringing it down to 
the Devolution. He then went backwards through 
the House of Tudor, and completed the work from 
tho Boman period downwards in 1762. While so 
employed, he published Four Dissertations : the 
Hatural History of Religion ; of the Passions : of 
Tragedy; of the Standard of Taste (1757). Two 
other dissertations, intended to accompany these, 
were canceBed by him after they were printed — . 
they are On Suicide and The Immortality of the 
Soul, and were subsequently printed in his works. 

In 1763, he went to France as secretary to Lord 
Hertford’s embassy; here he was in his element, 
and found fame at last. He became famEiar with 
the briBiant wits and savants of the Parisian 
circle — with Turgot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Holbach, 
Diderot, Buffon, Malesherbes, CrebiEon, and the rest, 
as weB as with the no less distinguished female 
eminences, De Bouffiers, Page de Boceage, Geofrin, 
Du Defiand, and L’Espinasse. His sojourn in Paris 
was unfortunate in bringing him into intimacy with 
the restless, vain, and self-tormenting Bousseau, who, 
after experiencing much substantial kindness from 
H., got suspicious, and forced him into a memor- 
able quarrel. After his return home, in 1766, he 
accepted the responsible office of Under-seeretary 
of State for the Home Department. In his own 
Life he says : * I returned to Edinburgh in 1769 very 
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opulent (for I possessed a revenue of £1000 a year), 
healthy, and, though somewhat stricken in years, 
with the prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of 
seeing the increase of my reputation.’ His health 
gave way in 1774, and he died at Edinburgh, 25th 
August 177G. See H.’s Life, by J. H. Burton (1S50), 
and the admirable edition of his works by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grosse (4 vols., 1S75). 

HUME, Joseph, politician, was bom January 
1777, at Montrose. His father was the master 
of a small coasting-vessel, who, dying while his 
family were young, left his widow and children in 
narrow circumstances. He was educated in the 
local schools of Montrose, and at the age of 13 
was placed with an apothecary. He studied for 
the medical profession ; was admitted in 17QG a 
member of the College of Surgeons, Edinburgh ; 
and became assistant-surgeon in the marine service 
of the East India Company. He applied himself to 
the acquisition of the native languages, and diming 
the Mahratta war, from 1802 to 1S07, filled the 
office of Persian interpreter to the army. He also 
discharged duties connected with the prize agencies 
and the commissariat, and arrived in England in 
ISOS, with an honestly earned fortune of £30,000 or 
£40,000. He entered the House of Commons in 
1S12, as M.P. for the borough of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis. The future radical was then of 
Tory politics, and paid a sum of money for his seat, 
which he only enjoyed a few months. He obtained, 
in 1818, a seat for the Aberdeen district of burghs, 
comprehending his native town of Montrose. Iu 
1830, he had gained such distinction as a radical 
reformer, that he was returned without opposition 
as one of the members for jMiddlesex, which he 
represented until T837. In 1842, he was again chosen 
for his native burgh, Montrose, and remained 
until his death in the service of his fellow- 
townsmen. Although by no means a man of 
brilliant abilities, his indefatigable industry in his 
parliamentary duties, his plans of reform in every 
department of church and state, his hatred of 
sinecures and official abuses of every kind, and 
his advocacy of economy in the public sendee, 
made him one of the most useful and influential 
members of the legislature. He was probably 
often wrong-headed and mistaken, and as the 
leader of the Radical party in the Tfouso of Com- 
mons, usually found himself in active conflict with 
both Whig and Tory governments. Yet a tardy 
but sincere homage was paid to his integrity and 
public services by the late Sir Robert Peel, and other 
political opponents. He died Feb. 20, 1855, aged 78, 
leaving a name venerated by his fellow-countrymen 
for public honesty and personal disinterestedness. 

HUME'TTY, a term in Heraldry, applied to a 
cross or other ordinary v.diich is cut off, and nowhere 
reaches the edge of the shield. 

HUMIC ACID. See Humus. 

HUMMED, Johann, See Surr., Vol. X. 

HU'MMELER, an implement or machine used 
for hummdling barley — that is, removing the awn 
from the grain after it has been thrashed. A com- 
mon kind of H. is a set of blunt knives fixed in a 
frame, with a handle, by means of which they are 
used in the manner of stamping. Another form 
consists of blunt knives set on a roller. These 
implements are worked by the hand. But hum- 
mellers of various construction are often attached 
to thrashing-machines, in all of which blunt knives 
are made to pass frequently through the grain. 

HUMMING-BIRD ( Trodtilus ), a Linnrean genus 
of birds, now constituting a family, Trochilidoe, of 
the order Insessores, and tribe Tenuiroslres. The 


species are numerous, more than 300 being known, 
whilst new ones are continually being discovered 
They are found only in America and its islands, 
although represented, both in habits and in brilliancy 
of plumage, by the Sun-birds (q. v.) of eastern 
tropical regions. Most of them are tropical, although 
a few species are summer visitants of the colder 
parts of America, very seldom, however, seen beyond 
lat. 57° N. ; whilst some of those found only within 
the tropics inhabit elevated mountainous tracts, even 
to the confines of perpetual snow. The dazzling 
brilliancy of humming-birds, the extreme rapidity 
with which they dart through the air, their hover- 
ing above the flowers from which they obtain their 
food, ■noth humming sound of wings, which move 
so quickly as to be indistinctly visible, or ‘liko 
a mist,’ have attracted universal admiration since 
the first discovery of America. The diminutive 
size of almost all of them- — some of them being the 
smallest of birds, and if stripped of their feathers, 
not larger than a humble-bee — has still further con- 
tributed to render them objects of interest, whilst 
the plumage of the different species exhibits an 
almost endles3 variety of forms, as well as ,of 
colours, in crests, neck-tufts, leg-tufts, and many 
an extraordinary development of tail. 

Humming-birds have slender bills, which are also 
generally long, and in some extremely so, the form 
of the bill exhibiting a wonderful adaptation to 
the land of flowers from -which the bird obtains its 
food — straight in some, curved in others. Hum- 
ming-birds do not, as was long supposed, feed on 
honey alone, but to a considerable extent, and some 
of them perhaps chiefly, on insects, not rejecting 
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spiders, whilst they often snatch away the insects 
which have become entangled in spiders’ webs. Tho 
lower mandible fits into the upper, and the bill 
is thus adapted as a tube for sucking, in which, as 
well as in seizing small insects within the recesses 
of flowers, the tongue is also a very efficient organ. 
The tongue is very long, capable of being darted out 
to a considerable length ; the bone of the tongue 
[hyoid lone) being much elongated, and its branches 
passing round the back of the skull to tho fore- 
head, where they meet in a point before the line 
of the eyes. The tongue itself consists of two 
filaments- joined together for the greater part of 
their length, and separated at the tip. The wings of 
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humming-birds aro very long and roverful, the 
first quill-feather the longest, and tho rest shorter 
in succession. Humming-birds construct their nests 
with nice art, generally of lichens and of fibrous 
substances, such as cotton. They do not lay moro 
than two eggs. They are very bold in defence 
of their nests and- young, and arc said to strike 
fearlessly with their ncedlc-likc bills at the eyes 
of birds of prey, which they far surpass in agility 
and rapidity of flight. Thej- are vciy easily tamed 
and rendered familiar, and have been known to 
return again in spring, after a winter migration to 
a warmer climate, to the window from which they 
had been allowed to escape. Attempts to keep 
tamed humming-birds have generally failed, perhaps 
on account of their being supposed capable of feeding 
only on honey or syrup, whereas insect food seems 
necessary for them. Attempts made to bring them 
across tho Atlantic have, in the great majority of 
cases, been unsuccessful. 

We cannot propose to describe any of the species 
of H., nor to give the characters of the numerous 
genera into which the family has been divided. 
Porm alone without colour is insufficient to convey 
a proper idea of their metallic and gem-like splen- 
dour, which in many cases varies with every change 
of position and of light. 

The Ruby-throated H. ( Troehilus colubris) is 
the only species found in the Northern Atlantic 
states of North America. It ventures even into 
the regions of tho Hudson's Bay Company. 

The skins of humming-birds were employed for 
ornamental purposes by the more civilised Ameri- 
can races before tho discovery of America by 
Europeans, and wore used by the Mexicans for 
making those pictures which so much attracted tho 
admiration of their Spanish conquerora. 

One of tho greatest authorities on the H.-B. is 
Gould, who has written a work upon tho subject, 
magnificently illustrated. 

HU'MOEAL PATHO'LOGY. See Mr.Dici.sm. 

HU’MUS is a generic term applied to a group of 
closely allied substances, which collectively form 
the organic matter of the soil. These substances 
may be divided into three great classes : 1. Such as 
are solublo in water — crenic, n_poercnic, and ulmic 
acids ; 2. Sueli as aro soluble in alkaline solutions, 
but not in puro water — humic and geic acids ; 3. 
Such as are insoluble in all menstrua — humin and 
lllmin. 

All of theso are amorphous, ranging in colour 
from a brownish yellow to a blackish brown, and 
non-volatile ; they aro probably all composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and they are all 
remarkable for their power of fixing ammonia. 
‘They are all products of the decomposition of 
vegotablo matters in the soil, and are formed during 
their decay by a succession of changes, which may 
be easily traced by observing tho course of events, 
when a pieco of wood, or any other vegetable sub- 
stance, is exposed for a length of time to air and 
moisture. It is then found gradually to disintegrate 
with the evolution of carbonic acid, acquiring first 
a brown, and finally a black colour. At one parti- 
cular stage of the process, it is converted into ono 
or other of two substances, called humin and ulmin, 
both insoluble in alkalies, and apparently identical 
with tho insolublo humus of tho soil ; but when 
tho decomposition is moro advanced, the products 
become soluble in alkalies, and then contain kumie, 
ulmic, aud goio acids ; and finally, by a still further 
progress, crenic and apocrenic acids aro formed, 
as the result of an oxidation occurring at certain 
periods of the decay.’ — Anderson’s Agricultural 
Chemistry, I860, p. 22. 
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The roots and other vegetable matters remaining 
in tbo soil gradually undergo the changes which 
have been described in the preceding extract, and 
are thus converted into humus, which is found 
only in tho surface soil, in which its quantity varies 
with tho activity and profusion of the vegetation. 

Numerous analyses of the humus compounds have 
been made, but, as might be expected from* the 
gradual passage of one substance into another, they 
present considerable discrepancies. According to 
Mulder, who is perhaps tho highest authority on this 
subject, geic acid is represented by O 10 H, •,(),<; 
humic acid, by C 10 H, 5 O 15 ; ulmic acid, by 
C t0 H,jO )a ; crenic acid, by 3H0,C, 4 H,.0j(. ; 
apocrenic acid, by 2H0,G le H 15 0 2t . Crenic and 
apocrenic acids (which derive their names from 
crcnc, the Greek word for a spring ) not only occur 
in combination with ammonia, in the organic matter 
of the soil, but are likewise found in many mineral 
waters, and in the ocliry deposits that accumulate 
round the margins of chalybeate springs. 

All the above-named substances closely resemble 
in their composition the woody fibre or cellulose 
fC. ,H, ,0- ,), from wliicb tbej* are derived by a 
slow process of oxidation. 

Chemists bold very different opinions regarding 
fbe physiological value of humus. The earlier 
chemists, and M ulder at the present day, regard it 
as the almost (if not quite) exclusive source of tho 
organic constituents of plants ; while Liebig and tbo 
great majority of the chemists of the present day 
regard the atmosphere (which consists of a mixture 
of nitrogen aud oxygen gases, watery vapour, car- 
bonic and nitric acids, and ammonia) as capablo 
of nffording an abundant supply of all those sub- 
stances. The latter is probably tbo more correct 
view ; but although humus is not a direct source 
of the organic constituents of plants, and is not 
absorbed by their roots, as was formerly supposed, 
it is so indirectly in at least two modes— viz., 
by evolving during its decomposition a certain 
quantity of carbonic acid which can be absorbed, 
and by its power of absorbing and combining 
with ammonia, and with certain soluble inorganic 
constituents of plants. Its power of absorbing 
ammonia is readily shewn by pouring some ammo- 
niacal solution on peat (which contains the humus 
compounds in great abundance) ; the pungent smell 
at once disappears, which is an evidence that com- 
bination has taken place. It possesses a similar 
but less marked power in reference to potash, soda, 
lime, and magnesia, and thus plays an important 
part in preventing these substances from being 
washed out of the soil. Tho physical properties of 
humus are also of great importance in relation to 
the fertility of tho soil. Humus is one of the most 
highly hygrometrical substances known. AVliilo 
silicious sand absorbs only onc-fonrtk of its weight 
of water, and again gives off, in the course of four 
hours, four-fifths of its water, humus imbibes nearly 
twice its weight of water, and retains nine-tenths 
of it after four hours’ exposure. It thus confers, 
on the soil the power of absorbing and retaining 
water, and thus diminishes its tenacity, and allows 
of its being more easily worked ; and addition- 
ally, from its dark colour, it causes tho more rapid 
absorption of beat from tbo sun’s rays. Hence, 
although not contributing directly to the food of 
plants, it is in modcrato quantity an indispens- 
able constituent of a fertile soil. The best wheat- 
hearing soils contain 9 or 10 per cent, of humus 
compounds. 

HU-NAN, a province in the lake district of China, 
on the south side of Tung-ting-hu, the largest lake 
in China. It is a fertile region, yielding two crop3 
of rice annually, while its mountains yield malaohite. 
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iron, lead, and coal. Area, 74,320 square miles ; 
pop. 18,052,507. Its capital is Chang-slia-fu, situated 
on the river Siang. 

HUNDRED, in English Law, an ancient sub- 
division of counties, the origin of which is not very 
clearly settled, though probably the name arose from 
there being a hundred sureties in each to keep the 
peace. In ancient times, if a crime was committed, 
such as robbery, maiming of cattle, burning of 
stacks, &c., the hundred had to make it good. The 
old distinctions have, however, now less significance. 
But the characteristic of a hundred is still this, 
that it has a constable or bailiff, and when any 
damage is done by rioters feloniously destroying 
property, the individual owner has his remedy by 
suing the hundred for the damage. In order to 
secure this remedy, the party or his sorvant must, 
within seven days, go before a justice, and state on 
oath the names of the offenders, and engage to pro- 
secute th em. So, where there is no hundred, the 
county, or city, or town, is liable in like manner, 
and in all cases the expenses are paid by the 
county rate, or a rate in the nature of a county rate. 
In the northern counties, a hundred is generally 
called a wapentake. The act 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 31, giving the above remedy against the hundred, 
does not extend to Scotland. See Riot. 

HU'NDREDERS, inhabitants of a Hundred 
(q. v.). 

HU'NGARY (Ger. Ungarn; Magyar, Magyar 
Oriadg (Land of the 'Magyars), a portion of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. According to the funda- 
mental laws of the realm, the emperors of Austria are 
kings of Hungary, which formerly comprehended 
Hungary proper, Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, the Il- 
lyrian sea-coast, Transylvania, and the whole of the 
military frontier. After 1818, these pendicles were 
dissociated administratively from Hungary proper 
and converted into crownlands. Since 1SG7, Hungary, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvania, aud the Military 
Erontiers, have constituted the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, one member of the bipartite empire. The 
two knots which tie Austria proper and Hun- 
gary together are the person of their common sove- 
reign and the ‘Delegations ’ — a parliament consisting 
of 120 members, of which GO are supplied by 
either portion of the empire. This body legislates 
for war, finance, and foreign affairs; and the minis- 
ters of these three departments are responsible to 
it, or to a committee of its members. Hungary 
has an area of 124, 5G0 English square miles, 
with, in 1870, a population, civil and military, of 
15,509,455. The general features of the country are 
given under the article Austp.o-Hung a iiy (q. v.), 
to which may he added that the soil of the vast 
plains consists chiefly of humus and clay, aud is 
of great fertility. Huge tracts of sand are to be 
found in several parts ; there are also swamps all 
along the Theiss. The ldvel tracts in the eastern 
part of H. are subjected to periodical drought, and 
to frequently recurring blasts. The heat is some- 
times so great, that it is impossible to walk with 
hare feet on the burning sand. Autumu and 
winter are of short duration. In spring, great part 
of the level land becomes an almost impassable ocean 
of mud. Hail-storms during summer, and the 
severity of cold during winter, cause much anxiety 
to farmers, and more especially to the numerous 
class of vine-growers. Ague is common in some 
regions, but the climate is healthful upon the whole. 

H. is an agricultural country in the main, though 
the methods of cultivation are exceedingly defective. 
In many places the ground is not oven manured. 
In Hungary proper, exclusive of Transylvania, 
Croatia, and Slavonia, about jLtli of the whole soil 


is unproductive, Jd is arable land, Jth is wooded, 

Jth in pasture, T ’ T st devoted to the culture of the 
vine. Magnificent forests clothe all the hilly 
regions ; yet in the low country wood is so scarce 
that dung has to be used for fuel. Gram is pro- 
duced in abundance, and beyond wliat is needed for 
borne consumpt. The order of importance of the 
various kinds is oats (of which -Jd is exported), 
barley, rye, maize, and wheat. Vast quantities 
of hemp and flax are raised. For more than 150 
years tobacco has been raised in Hungary. Large 
quantities are still grown, the sale of it being, 
however, a government monopoly. Potatoes are 
little used for loud save by Germans, hut are avail- 
able for making spirits. The culture of fruit is 
almost wholly left to the Germans, and is most 
productive in their hands ; the fine climate brings, 
for example, no less than 50 kinds of peaches to 
perfection. In many parts of H., figs, almonds, and 
even olives thrive. Wine is one of the most 
important sources of Hungarian comfort and wealth. 
France alone excels H. in the quantity of wine 
produced ; the total production is estimated at 
400,000,000 gallons, and could he much increased. 

But the S 3 'stem ot culture, and the methods used in 
preparing the wine are so primitive and imperfect, 
that not over 50,000,000 can be made tit for export. 

The wine of H. was used in England m the days of 
James I. The finest Hungarian wines are the yellow- 
ish brown Tokay (to the production of which upwards 
of 100 square miles of laud are devoted), a dark red 
wine called Menes, and the well-known Ruster 
dessert-wine. Cattle-breeding is a great source of 
trade. Of large cattle H. possesses over three and a 
half millions ; of sheep, twelve and a half ; and swine 
innumerable. The number of geese and ducks may 
be inferred from an annual export of 150 tons of 
feathers. Horses are carefully reared in H. ; there 
are nearly two millions of them in the land. No 
country of Europe has greater attractions than H. 
for the sportsman ; the chamois, bears, and wild 
boars are still found, lied doer abound, as d.o fowls 
and fish of all descriptions. In its minerals, H. has 
vast sources of wealth. Russia alone surpasses H. 
for its richness in the noble metals; very consider- 
able quantities of gold and silver, generally mingled, 
being found. Copper and iron are largely produced. 
Antimony, cobalt, and arsenic are wrought, as arc 
salt, soda, natural saltpetre, and alum. Opals and 
amber occasionally appear ; marble and alabaster, 
coal, pitch, and graphite arc available in various 
districts. In regard to its industry, H. is yet far 
behind ; a little of the commoner kinds of linen and 
woollen cloths, leather, sugar, glass, paper, and spirits 
are its chief manufactures. The trade in grain, 
flour, sheep, wool, and skins is brisk. Of the total 
population, upwards of 5,000,000 are engaged in 
agriculture aud mining, G5,000 in industrial work, 
134,000 in trade, and nearly 180,000 follow profes- 
sional pursuits. H. has few good roads ; the rivers, 
especially the Danube, are the great channels of 
communication. About 2700 miles of railway are 
ill operation. Besides the capital, which has a 
population of over 200,000, there are in H. four 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants and upwards, and three 
others above 40,000. In educational affairs, H. lias 
till of late been very backward. In 1S71, out of 
2, 206,187 children of sufficient age, 1,253,500 were 
at school ; 47 per cent, of tile men and 55 per cent, 
of the women in H. can neither read nor wril o. 
Yet the educational apparatus of H. is on a libera 1 
scale. The university of Buda-Pest has 52 ordi- 
nary and 15 extraordinary professors, 38 prival- 
doccnts, and nearly 2500 students. The Polytechnic 
School there has about 50 teachers. Since 1872 
there is also a university in Klausenburg. There are | 


theological seminaries for all the various confe c “ion«f, I foundations which were then laid for tin* political \ 
and of late great efforts, not without good result, ! organisation of the realm, have been ihvihped \ 
have been made to raise the educational status of i through lapse of time into that system o: immirnnl 
the country ; insomuch that the annual expenditure independence which has outlived the storms * of 
on education rose from 9S1,000 florins iu 1SGS to nearly a thousand years, and contains even aft* r j 
2,764,000 florins in 1S72. In 1S71 and 1S72 there the. disastrous issue of 1S49, tlie germs of futmo j 
were 900 new schools opened, and 1002 new school- national greatness. The periods into which the 
houses erected. Desides 14,000 primary schools, history of H. is divided are : 1. Period of chiefs 
there are now in H. and Transylvania about ISO of the House of Arpfid (S94 — 1000) ; 2. Period of 
gymnasia ; and academies, learned societies, and kings of the House of Arpfid (1000 — 1301) ; 3. 
associations for the promotion of Hungarian litera- Period of kings from different (foreign) families 
ture, exist. Newspapers and periodicals to the (1301 — 1526); 4. Period of kings of the House of 
number of 205 appear regularly ; of these more than Hapsburg (1526 to the present daj 7 ). The first 
half are Magyar, about 30 are Slavic, one-fourth king of H. was Stephen I., called the Saint; he 
are German, and two or three Rumanian. was crowned in the year 1000 with a crown that 

In no other European country is there such a had been sent to him by the pope, Sylvester IL 
mixture of races differing in blood, speech, and It forms to-day the upper part of 4 the sacred crown 
manners. In H. proper about 50 per cent, of of Hungary.’ 

the whole population is Magyar ; Slavic (including With St Stephen, a new era began for H. ; 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, Croats, and Serbs), 32 per Christianity took the place of heathen superstitions ; 
cent.; German, 14'3; Rumanian, 11; Jew, 14; the savage incursions, by which the people of the 
Gipsy, 4.. In Transylvania the number of various east became a scourge to neighbouring nations, 
elements is as great, Rumanians forming here three- ceased entirely. The House of Arpfid gave twenty 
fifths of the whole, and the Magyars being about kings to H., the greatest of whom undoubtedly 
half as many. In Croatia and Slavonia naturally was Stephen I., who, besides dividing the realm 
Slavs have the predominance ; 98 per cent, of tlie into ten bishoprics, more completely developed the 
whole being Croat or Serb. The town of Fin me, administrative system. Among his successors, BGla 
which has since 1S70 been attached to H., is I. (1061 — 1063) distinguished himself by saving 
quite German in character. In 1S69 tlie population the hardly begun Christian civilisation against tlie 
of H. in the wide sense contained 9,163,319 Roman rebellious attempt of a numerous party. Ladislaus 
Catholics (74- millions being of the Latin ritual, the I. is renowned for wise legislation and for great 
others United Greek and Armenian) ; 3,144,751 Pro- personal valour. Such was the renown of liis deeds, 
testants (Calvinist and Lutheran) ; and 2,5S0,319 that at the council of Piacenza (1095) he was unani- 
of the Greek Church ; besides Unitarians (55,000), mously elected to be the leader of the crusade to 
Jews (553,000), and heathens (223). The divisions Palestine. Death prevented the hero from accom- 
of race coincide to a large extent with religious dis- plisliing the task. Coloman (1095—1114) went by 
tinctions. All Hungarians, Germans, aud Slovaks, the name of ‘Learned,’ and many of his laws shew 
as also the Croats in H. are either Catholic bow much he was in advance of the age. Gejza IL 
or Protestant ; Rumanians, Ruthenians, and Serbs (1141— 11G1) was but ten years old when crowned ; 
are either United or Orthodox Greeks. In H., Tran- nevertheless, his reign is worthy of mention, for 
sylvama, Croatia, aud Slavonia, the Catholic Church it was then that colonists from Flanders settled in 
has four archbishops, and twenty bishops; 203 Northern H., as also in Transylvania, in consc- 
monasteries with 2417 inhabitants, and 80 nunneries cpience of which, mining and several branches of 
with 1136 nuns. The Greek Catholics are under industry made rapid progress. Andrew II. (1205 
an archbishop and six bishops, and have nine mon- — 1235) is known in connection with the crusades ; 
astenes. The orthodox Greeks have two arch- the Hungarian Magna Charta (Bulla Aurea), forced 
bishops and seven bishops, and have three mon- from him by his nobles, dates from 1222. Bela IV. 
asterics. The Lutherans and Calvinists have each (1235 — 1270) shewed great qualities in subduing 
v t . s e n d eii ts or overseers of ecclesiastical the indomitable arrogance of the oligarchy, and in 
districts. The Unitarians have but one superin- healing the wounds of his people after the terrible 
tenaent. invasion of the Mongols in 1242. Andrew III. was 

Histoiyj, It is generally admitted that the the last male scion in the Arpad line ; he died 
Hungarians— m their own language, Magyars— are without issue in 1301. During the mixed period, 
of Scythian ongm ; their ancient seats being in the two kings, besides the governor Hunyady (q. v.), 
environs of the Caspian Sea. Part of the people especially distinguished themselves. Lewis I., called 
emigrated in the direction of the Ural Mountains, the Great (1342—1381), was the second king from 
and thence, being pressed by the warlike swarms of the House of Anjou, being by his great-grandmother 
^ regions now known as Moldavia connected with the Arpad dynasty. Lewis extended 
and the Ukraine. In SS9, forty thousand families, the sway of the Hungarian sceptre to limits formerly 
conntmg more than 200,000 warriors among them, unknown ; re-established at home the authority of 
left their homes under the leadership of Alinos, and law, trodden down by the mighty oligarchs under 
after many a hard battle arrived at the north- his predecessors; and promoted science, industry, 
eastern frontiers of the land, which, under the name and commerce. One of the remarkable episodes of 
of I annoma, contained several independent realms, his reign was the expedition to Italy to punish the 
such as Great Moravia, the Slavo- Bulgarian king- assassins of his unfortunate brother, Andrew, spouse 

aom of Zalan, &c. The great task of conquest of the famous Joan of Naples. Sigismund (1387 

.being; now at hand, old Almos resigned, and his 1437) is better known as Emperor of Germany. As 
son Arpfid bein" unanimously elected as chief,, the a curious incident in the life of a sovereign, may 
armed invasion began at once in several directions, be mentioned his imprisonment at Siklos during six 
At the end of 899, Arpfid’s sway extended from months. Sigismund was released only after he had 
the Carpathians down to Servia, and from the taken the oath to his Hungarian subjects, vowing 
eastern borders of Transylvania to the foot of the fidelity to the constitution. Mathias L— bette? 
Stynan mountains. According to a covenant between known by the name of Mathias Hunyady or Mathias 
Arpad and the other chiefs, the leadership was to Corvinus (see Mathias) — may bo said to have been 
remain with the descendants of the former as long not only the greatest king of H., but also tho 
aS 400 * keep faithful to the nation. The greatest sovereign of his age. By his valour, sagacity. 
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and love of learning, he raised his nation to the 
pinnacle of fame. From the death of Mathias 
to the day of Mohiics, H. exhibits the fiercest 
strife of factions — a protracted agony, preceding 
the loss of national independence. Among the 
many calamities during the reign of Yladislas II. of 
Bohemia (1490 — 1516), the Peasant War occupies 
a prominent place. Dozsa and his hands, after 
having committed great havoc, were exterminated 
by the famous John Zapolya of Transylvania, and 
the whole of the peasantry reduced to a state of 
serfdom. Lewis H. was hut ten years old at the 
death of his father, Vladislas II. Another ten 
years of rapid disorganisation was required to 
make a disaster like that of MoliScs possible. See 
Monies, Battle op. The further history of H. is 
indissolubly connected with that of the Austrian 
empire, and may he read as to its principal features 
under the head Austp.lv. 

Fundamental Laws of Hungary. — 1. The Golden 
Bull of Andrew II., given in the year 1222, upon 
the return of the king from Palestine, contains 
31 articles, of which article 2 is a kind of Habeas 
Corpus Act, hut for nobles only. One clause of 
article 31, declaring armed. resistance to any illegal 
acts of the king not punishable by law, was 
cancelled by article 4 of the diet in 1GS7. 

2. Treaty of Peace of Vienna, 1G0G. It was 
concluded on the 23d of June, between Mathias II. 
and Stephen Bocsltay. Article 1 enacts freedom 
of worship to Protestants, as far as is consistent 
with the established rights of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

3. Treaty of Peace of Linz, enacted during the 
diet of 1G4G — 1G47. Public worship is once more 
secured to Protestants, such freedom being for the 
first time extended also to the peasants. Protes- 
tants were to bo admitted to public functions on an 
equal footing with Catholics. 

4. The Pragmatic Sanction, contained in article 
2 of the diet of 1722—1723. In case there should 
be no mhle issue in the dynasty of Hapsburg, the 
females and their descendants are to succeed to the 
Hungarian throne. The king must be a Roman 
Catholic, must take oath to the constitution, and 
sign the so-called diploma inaugurate, thus confirm- 
ing the rights and privileges of the nation. Should 
there be no descendant, male or female, of the 
reigning House, the freedom of electing their king 
belongs to the nation. 

Article 11 of 1741. Maria- Theresa, abandoned 
by her allies, surrounded on all sides by fearful 
dangers, won tbe love of the Hungarian nation by 
acceding to their just and legitimate claims. The 
government of H. was confided to Hungarians only ; 
in public affairs, the Primate, the Palatine, and the 
Ban were to be consulted. Hungarians were to be 
eligible for seats in the ministry. Article 17 of 
1790 — 1791 renews those enactments. 

Article 10 of 1790—1791 establishes the independ- 
ence of the Hungarian kingdom with its annexed 
parts. Article 12 of (he same year declares that the 
power of making, changing, and interpreting laws 
in the kingdom of H. belongs to the sovereign legiti- 
mately crowned, together with the diet legally convened. 
Nothing can la done in II. by means of royal letters 
patent. Article 13 orders that the diet shall be 
convoked at least once every three years. 

Article 10 guarantees the nation the . use and 
culture of the Magyar tongue. 

Article 19 secures to the diet the right of voting 
taxes and of fixing the number of recruits. 

Up to the year 1848, the nobles were free from 
contribution and military service ; they occasionally 
gave subsidies ; and in case of extreme necessity, 
rose in arms for the defence of the country. Article 

8 of 1847 — 1848 enacts the great principle, that all 
classes are to participate in the public burdens of 
the realm. Article 9 abolishes statute labour ; the 
peasant could henceforward become owner of real 
property ; and indemnity was given to their former 
masters. Article G of 1S47 — 1848 establishes the 
principle of popular representation upon the basis qt 
taxation. 

In 1SG0, the decree of 1S49, declaring that H. 
had by the rebellion forfeited its national constitu- 
tion, was formally repealed, and the old constitu- 
tional system was restored. And in June 1867 the 
Emperor of Austria solemnly swore to maintain the 
constitution, and was crowned King of Hungary. 

The Hungarian Reichstag or Diet consists of the 
House of Magnates and the House of Represent- 
atives. In 1876 the former assembly counted 
73G members. Of its 444 members, 334 represent 

H. proper, 1 Fiume, 75 Transylvania, and 34 
Croatia and Slavonia. The lower House is com- 
posed of representatives of the towns and rural 
districts. It is elected by the votes of all citi- 
zens of age who pay direct taxes to the amount 
of 16s. a year. Neither electors nor their represent- 
atives are affected by any distinction of race or 
religion. 

Hungarian Language and Literature. — Notwith- 
standing the general sympathy that prevails for H., 
many are of opinion either that the Hungarians are 
but a half-civilised people, or that their language 
and literature are in some sense or another Ger- 
manic or Slavonic. The Magyar tongue is as much 
distinct from German or Slave as is the French 
or Italian. The language of the Hungarians is 
called Magyar, and forms, together with the Mogul, 
the group Ugri, belonging to tbe great Finnic 
family. As to its syntax, tbe language is nearest 
to the Turkish. Among its characteristics may be 
noted that the Christian name occupies always the 
second place, as, for instance, Hunyady Jfmos = 
John Hunyady. How rich in expressions, how 
abundant in classic beauties that language is, may 
be collected from the circumstance, that although 
it was excluded from public life during eight 
centuries (Latin being used in schools, legislation, 
and administration), H. possesses to-day a litera- 
ture which, both in regard to its quantity and 
quality, will sustain a comparison with that of tlio 
most civilised among the western nations. Espe- 
cially as regards poetry, the names of Kisfaludy, 
VorosmaBty, Pesofi, Arany, &c., are well worthy 
of being ranked with tlio best in other lands. 
Those who are desirous of further information on 
this interesting subject, should consult Toldy’s 
admirable Handbook of Hungarian Literature, 
published both in Magyar and German. 

HUNGARY -WATER, a very celebrated perfume, 
for the preparation of which various receipts have 
been given. The following is one of the best : Take 
of fresh rosemary in blossom, 4 pounds ; fresh sage 
in blossom, G ounces ; ginger in slices, 2 ounces ; 
cut them in small pieces, mix, and add rectified 
spirit 12 pounds, and common water 2 pints. Let 
eleven pints distil by a gentle heat. A hermit 
is said to have given the original receipt to a queen 
of Hungary, and lienee it was called the Queen 
of Hungary's Water, which has been abbreviated 
into Hungary "Water. It is employed principally 
as a perfume for the toilet ; hut it is sometimes 
taken internally as a restorative and stimulant, and 
it may be used externally as a gently stimulating 
liniment. 

HUNGER. See Digestion. 

HUNINGEN (French, Huningue), a small town 
in the south of Alsace, is situated on the left 
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tank of tke Eliine, 37 miles south-south-east of the 
town of Colmar. Pop, (1871) 145G. 

This place, still remarkable for its pisicultnre, 
was formerly the centre of the French system. A 
series of buildings and artificial ponds, covering a 
space of seventy imperial acres, was erected in 1S52 
— 1S54 for the breeding and acclimatising of foreign 
fish. The total cost was £10,C07. The expense of 
carrying on the plan from 1S33 to 1SG2 amounted 
to £13,SS7, and the annual cost after the latter year 
averaged about £2000. This establishment enabled 
the French government during the second empire 
to restock many of the barren rivers of France 
with valuable fish. See Pisciculture. 

HUNS (Lat. Hunni ; Gr. Ounnoi and Chounoi), 
the name of a considerable nation of antiquity, 
which, from time to time, made incursions upon the 
Eoman dominions, and which eventually, under 
Attila, the most renowned of its leaders, brought 
the empires of both the East and the West to the 
very verge of destruction. 

The H. were of Asiatic origin, and, in all prob- 
ability, of the Mongolian or Tartar stock ; therefore 
akin to, and perhaps to be identified with, the 
Scythians and Turks. According to De Guignes, 
whose theory has been accepted by Gibbon, the 
H. who invaded the Eoman empire were lineally 
descended from the Hiong-nou, whose ancient seat 
was an extensive but barren tract of country imme- 
diately to the north of the great wall of China. 
About the year 200 n. c., these people overran the 
Chinese empire, defeated the Chinese armies in 
numerous engagements, and even drove the Emperor 
Kao-ti himself to an ignominious capitulation and 
treaty. During the reign of Vou-ti (141 — S7 B.c.) 
the power of the H. was very much broken. Event- 
ually, they separated into two distinct camps, one 
of which, amounting to about 50,000 families, went 
southwards, while the other endeavoured to main- 
tain itself in its original seat. This, however, it 
was very difficult for them to do ; and eventually 
the most warlike and enterprising went west and 
north-west in search of new homes. Of those that 
went north-west, a large number established them- 
selves for a while on the banks of the Volga. Then 
crossing this river, they advanced into the territories 
of the Alani, a pastoral people dwelling between 
the Volga and the Don. At what period this took 
place is uncertain, hut probably it was early in the 
4th century. The Alani, who had long dwelt in 
these plains, resisted the incursions of the H. with 
much bravery and some effect, until at length a 
bloody and decisive battle was fought on the hanks 
of the Don, in which the Alan king was slain, aBd 
liis army utterly routed ; the vast majority of the 
survivors joined the invaders. 

The H. are described as being of a dark com- 
plexion, almost black ; 'deformed m their appearance, 
of uncouth gesture, and shrill voice. ‘They were 
distinguished,’ says Gibbon, ‘ from the rest of the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, 
and small black eyes deeply buried in the head; 
and as they were almost destitute of beards, they 
never enjoyed either the manly graces of youth, or 
the venerable aspect of age. A fabulous origin was 
assigned worthy of their form and manners — that 
the witches of Scythia, who for their foul and 
deadly practices had been driven from society, had 
copulated in the desert with infernal spirits ; and 
that the H. were the offspring of this execrable 
Conjunction.’ Such was the origin assigned to them 
by their enemies the Goths, whom the H. now 
invaded with fire and sword. Hermanric, the aged 
sovereign of the Goths, whose dominions reached 
from the Baltic to the Euxinc, roused himself to 
meet the invaders, hut in vain. His successor. 
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Vitliimir, encountered the H. in a pitched battle, 
in which he was himself slain, and his cnuutiTmen 
utterly routed. These now threw thcmsclves'upon 
the protection of the Emperor Valens, who in 
37G gave permission to a great number of them 
to cross the Danube and settle in the countries on 
the other side as auxiliaries to the Eoman amis 
against further invasion. The H. now occupied 
all the territories that had been abandoned by 
the Goths ; and when these, not long afterwards, 
revolted' against Valens, the H. also crossed the 
Danube, and joined tlieir arms to those of the 
Goths in hostilities against the Eoman empire. 
In the wars that followed, the H. were not so 
conspicuous as the Goths their former enemies 
Indeed, we now hoar hut little' of the H. during 
the remainder of the 4th century. It is supposed, 
however, that early in the following century they 
were joined by fresh hordes of their brethren, 
a circumstance Which encouraged them to ' press 
Vmward towards further conquests. In the reign of 
Theodosius the younger, they had increased so 
considerably in power, that their sovereign Engilas, 
or Eoas, was paid an annual tribute to secure the 
Eoman empire from further injury. 

Eugilns, dying in the year 434, was succeeded in 
the sovereignty of the H. by his nephews Attila 
(q. v.) and Bleda. With Attila’s death, however, in 
454, the power of the H. was broken in pieces. A 
few feeble sovereigns succeeded to him, but there 
was strife now eveiywhere among the several 
nations that had owned the firm sway of Attila, 
and the Huns especially never regained their power. 
Many of them took service in the armies of the 
Bomans, and others again joined fresh hordes of 
invaders from the north and east, aiding them in 
their repeated attacks upon the moribund Eoman 
empire. 

HUNT, Jahcs Henry Leigh; poet and essayist, 
was bom in London, 19th October 17S4, educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, and first attracted notice as a 
writer of theatrical and literary criticisms for the 
Examiner newspaper, which was started in 1805 
by Ms elder brother John. At the age of twenty- 
four, he became joint editor and proprietor of the 
Examiner. He was a liberal in politics before 
liberalism had become fashionable ; and for one of 
his articles, reflecting on the obesity of the Prince 
Eegent — ‘ a fat Adonis of fifty,’ H. had called him 
— he was sentenced to pay a fine of £500, and to 
undergo two years’ imprisonment. H. was happy 
enough in Ms confinement; he Md the prison- 
bars with flowers, and received visits from 15yror>, 
Shelley, and Keats. On Ms release, he published 
The Story of Rimini, wluch he had written in prison, 
and wMch gave Mm a place among the poets of 
the day. Foliage, appeared in 181S, and, about 
the same time he started the Indicator, a serial 
suggested by the Spectator and Taller. In 1S2S, ho 
published Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, the 
record of a brief and not very pleasant companion- 
sMp in Italy with his lordship, which gave great 
offence to Byron’s friends. In the same year he 
started The Companion, a sequel to The Indicator, 
both of which were republished as one book in 
1834. In 1833, he published a collected edition of 
Ms poetical works. In 1834, he started the London 
Journal, wMch he edited for two years. His 
principal works, besides those already mentioned, 
are — Captain Sword and Captain Pen. (1835); 
Legend of Florence (1840) ; The Seer, a publication 
similar to The Indicator; The Palfrey (1842); Sir 
Ralph Esher, a novel (1844) ; Imagination and 
Fancy (1844) ; TIE and JIumour (1846) ; Stories of 
the Italian Poets, with Lives (184G); Men, Women, 
and Books (1847); A Jar of Money from Mount 
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Hybla (1848) ; his Autobiography (1850) ; The Reli- 
gion of the Heart (1853); aud The Old Coart Suburb 
(1S55). In 1847 he received from the crown a 
pension of £200. He died at Highgate, August 2S, 
1859. A selection from his Letters and Correspond- 
ence was published by his son, Mr Thornton Hunt, 
inJSG2. 

H.'s reputation rests upon his poems and essays. 
The Story of Rimini is, on the whole, perhaps the 
finest narrative which has appeared since Dryden, 
and his Palfrey is delightful from its good spirits 
and bright sunny glimpses of landscape and char- 
acter. As an essayist, he is always cheerful and 
fanciful, and he looks determinedly at the bright 
side of things. The sky may be gloom}', but if 
there is a bit of blue in it, he, with an admirable 
practical philosophy, constantly turns his eye to 
that. He delights to wreath the porch of the human 
dwelling with roses and honeysuckles. Among his 
poems are to be found several translations, which 
are the best things of the kind we possess. He 
transports the wine of Greece and Italy to England, 
and its colour and flavour are rather improved than 
otherwise by the voyage. 

HUNT, William Holman, a celebrated English 
painter of the present day, was bom in London in 
1827, and exhibited his first picture, entitled ‘ Hark !’ 
in 1846. During the next few years, his reputation 
steadily advanced ; but while the yornig artist was 
winning fame, he was at the same time becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with the principles and 
practices that rifled his art, and along with Millais, 
llosetti, and other young painters who shared his 
convictions, he commenced a new style of treat- 
ment, known as the Pre-Raphaelite. This term 
was originated by H. and his friends, and was 
employed by them to indicate their predilection 
for the painters who lived before Raphael, such ns 
Giotto and Fra-Angelico, but did not at all imply 
that they meant to take the productions of these 
masters as technical models. It was because of 
their truthfulness aud earnest simplicity that they 
admired the fathers of Italian art. The first of 
H.’s works that showed the new influence, was his 
‘ Converted British Family sheltering a Christian 
Missionary from the Persecution of the Druids’ 
(1850). He afterwards produced, among others, 
‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Proteus,’ ‘ The 
Hireling Shepherd,’ ‘ Our English Coasts,’ ‘ London 
Bridge 'on the Night of the Marriage of the Prince 
of Wales,’ ‘ The After-Glow,’ ‘ The Festival of St 
Swithin,’ ‘ The Awakened Conscience,’ ‘ The Light 
of the World,' ‘ The Scape Goat,’ ‘ Christ disputing 
with the Doctors in the Temple,’ and the ‘ Shadow 
of Death’ (1873). The last four are perhaps H.’s 
greatest ; and multitudes who do not care to under- 
stand the vexata queestio of Prc-Rapliaclitism, have 
been moved by their tenderness and religious truth. 

HUNT, William, an eminent English painter in 
water-colours, was bom in London in 1790. He 
ranks very high in his profession, no less an 
authority than Mr Ruslrin pronouncing him to be 
among the greatest colourists of the English school. 
His subjects are very simple — ‘Peaches and Grapes,’ 

‘ Old Pollard,’ * Basket of Plums,’ ' Roses,’ ‘ Wild 
Flowers,’ ‘ Trampers at Home,’ ‘ A Farmhouse 
Beauty,’ ‘ Fast Asleep,’ &c., but they are conceived 
in a finely poetical spirit, and present the perfection 
of finish. He died Februaiy 1864. 

HUNTER, John, the greatest name in the 
combined character of physiologist and surgeon 
that the whole annals of medicine can furnish, 
•was bom at Long Calderwood, in Lanarkshire, 
in 1728, and was the youngest of ten children. 
One of his brothers, William, claims a separate 


notice. • One of his sisters, Dorothea, was married 
to Dr James Baillie, professor of divinity in the 
university of Glasgow, and was the mother of 
Matthew Baillie (q. v.), and Joanna Baillie (q. v.). 
The fact that his father died when H. was only 
ten years of age, and the probability that he was 
over-indulged by his mother, explain how, at the 
age of twenty, he could simply read and write, 
and was ignorant of every language besides his 
own. The fame of his brother William’s success 
as an anatomical lecturer, made H. desirous of 
entering into the same profession, and he accord- 
ingly applied for and obtained the situation of 
assistant in the dissecting-room. His progress in 
anatomy and surgery was so rapid, that in the 
second session he was able to undertake the 
directing of the pupils in their dissections. He 
studied surgery under Cheselden (the celebrated 
litbotomist), at Chelsea Hospital, during the sum- 
mer months of 1749 and 1750; and subsequently 
under Pott. 

In 1753, H. entered as a gentleman commoner at 
St Mary’s Hall, Oxford; but finally deciding on 
confining himself to the practice of surgery, he 
entered St George's Hospital as snrgeon’s-pnpil in 
1754, and two years afterwards served the office of 
house-surgeon- In the course of this year (1754), 
T-i became a partner with his brother in tho 
anatomical school. After ten years’ hard work in 
the dissecting-room, his health began to give way, 
aud in 1759 he was strongly advised to seek a more 
southerly climate. AVith this view he applied for 
an appointment in the army, was immediately made 
staff-surgeon, and sent out to Belleisle, and after- 
wards to the Peninsula; but in 1763, peace haring 
been proclaimed, he returned home, permanently 
settled in London, and with nothing but his half- 
pay and his own talents to support lnm Btartod 
as a pure surgeon. For a while he had not a 
great practice, and consequently devoted much 
time and money to comparative anatomy. He 
was in the habit of purchasing the bodies of 
animals that died in the Tower, and in travelling 
menageries ; and in order conveniently to carry 
on his anatomical and physiological inquiries, he 
purchased a piece of ground at Earl’s Court, 
Brompton, where he built a small house, in whieli 
he made most of his researches. In 1767, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in tho 
following year was appointed surgeon to St George’s 
Hospital. This appomtment led to an increase of 
his practice, and enabled him to take pupils, each 
of whom paid him 500 guineas. Jenner (q. v.) was 
one of the earhest of these, and always spoke of his 
old master in terms of regard and affection. In 
1771, ho married Miss Home, sister of Mr (after- 
wards Sir Everard) Home.* His practice at this 
time was increasing rapidly, but his income never 
reached £1000 a year until 1774. In 1773, ho 
had the first attack of a disease ( angina pectoris) 
which ultimately proved fatal. In 1776, he was 
appointed surgeon-extraordinary to the king. 

In 1783, he determined to build a museum. Tho 
building, which was completed in 1785, consisted 
of an upper room for the reception of his collection, 
52 feet long by 28 wide, under which were a lecture- 
room, and another room which became the place of 
meeting of the Lyceum Modicum, a society estab- 
lished by H. and Fordyce. It was in December of 
that year that he planned and carried into execu- 
tion hiB famous operation for the cure of aneurism — 
that of simply tying the artery at a distance from 

* Mrs H. rntcr had a taste for music, and was the 
author of several popular songs. My Mother bids 
me bind my Hair is one of hers, and was written to 
an air of Pleydcll’s. " 
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tile tumour, and between it and the heart, tbns 
introducing into surgery an improvement which bas 
been more fruitful in important results than any 
since Ambrose Fare’s application of ligatures to 
divided arteries. In 1780, II. avas appointed depnty- 
surgcon-gcneral to the army ; in 1787, be received 
tbo Copley medal from tlie Royal Society. He was 
now universally acknowledged, by all the younger 
surgeons, as tlie head of his profession ; but most 
of liia contemporaries looked upon him as little 
better than an innovator and an enthusiast. He 
died lGth October 1793, and was buried in the 
church of St Martin’s-iu-thc-Fields, from whence 
his remains weie removed, in 1SG0, to Westminster 
Abbey, where a suitable tablet to his memory has 
been erected by the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Some idea may he formed of IL’s extreme diligence, 
by tbe fact tliat bis museum contained at tbo time 
of bis death 10,5G3 specimens and preparations 
illustrative of human and comparative anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and natural history. Ho died 
in comparative poverty', and bis collection was pur- 
chased, two years after his death, by government for 
£15,000, and was presented to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, by whom it lias been much enlarged. 

In addition to numerous papers contributed to 
the Transactions of the Royal and other learned 
societies, lie published the following independent 
works: A Treat ! v on the Xatural History of the 
Human Teeth (parti. 1771 ; partn. 177S); A Treatise 
on the Venereal J)isiase(\"iS6 ) ; Observation* on Certain 
Parts of the Animal J.'eonniny (17SG) ; and A Treatise 
on the Flood, Inflammation, and Gunshot IVounds 
(published in 1791). Mr Palmer, with the literary 
assistance of several eminent surgical friends, pub- 
lished an excellent edition of Tim H'or/as of John 
Hunter , F.Il.S . , irith Xotes, in 4 volumes, in 1S35. 
To this is prefixed The Life of John Hunter, F.H.S., 
by JJrcwry Otley, from which most of the materials 
of this sketch have been taken. 

HUNTER, William, M.D., the elder brother 
of John Hunter, was born at Long (’alderwood, 
in the parish of Kilbride, Lanarkshire, in 1718, and 
died in London in 1783. After studying for jive 
sessions in the university of Clasgow, with a view to 
entering tlie church, he determined to devote him- 
self to the profession of physic. lie passed the 
winter session 1740—1741 in Edinburgh, and in the 
summer of 1741 arrived m London, where he resided 
with Dr .Tames Douglas, the well-known anatomist 
and obstetric physician, for the double purpose 
of assisting m dissections, and superintending tbe 
education of Ins soil. II. was then entered as a 
surgeon's pupil of St George’s Hospital, and as 
a dissecting pupil of Dr Frank Nicholls, who was 
then teaching anatomy with great success. To 
teach anatomy \> as now the object of his ambition, 
and in 174G an opportunity of doing so occurred, 
A society of naval surgeons had for several years 
engaged Mr Sharpe to deliver a course of lectures 
on the operations of surgery, and on his resigna- 
tion, H. received the appointment. Ho gave so 
much satisfaction, that the society requested him 
to extend his plan to anatomy. In 1747, H. was 
admitted a member of the Corporation of Surgeons, 
In the early part of his career, he practised both 
surgery and midwifery, lmt he gradually confined 
himself to the latter line of practice. He was 
appointed one of the surgcons-accouelieur to tlie 
Middlesex Hospital in I74S, and to the British 
Lying-in Hospital in 1749. 

In 1762, H. was consulted by Queen Charlotte, 
and two years afterwards was appointed physician- 
extraordinary to lior majesty. In 17G7, H. was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in the 
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following year was appointed professor of anatomy 
to the Royal Academy. In 1770, he remoyed to Great 
Windmill Street, where bo had built a house, in 
connection with which were a roomy amphitheatre 
for lectures, a dissecting-room, and a magnificent 
room which was to form bis museum, winch con- 
sisted of anatomical preparations executed by him- 
self and bis pupils, purchases from other museums, 
also minerals, shells, aDd other objects of natural 
history, together with a very rare cabinet of ancient 
medals and coins. 

An estrangement which took place between H. 
and bis brother continued till the former was on 
his death-bod, when his brother requested that he 
might be admitted to see him. This was acceded 
to, and he continued to visit him daily, and to 
a fiord him professional assistance, until his death. 
Together with tbe bulk of his fortune, H. left 
his museum to Dr Baillio for a period of thirty 
years, after which it was to be handed bver to 
the university of Glasgow, to which institution ho 
bequeathed £S000 for its maintenance and increase. 

11. excelled as a lecturer in clearness of arrange- 
ment, aptness of illustration, and elegance of diction. 
‘ He was, perhaps, the best teacher of anatomy that 
ever lived.’ He published several important contri- 
butions to medicine, of which tbe most important 
is his Anatomical Description of the JIun\an Gravid 
Uterus and its Contents, which did not appear in its 
perfect form till after his death. 

HUNTER, the name of a river in New South 
Wales, which enters the Pacific 75 miles north of 
Sydney. 

HUNTING HORN, or BUGLE HORN, is a 
frequent hearing in Heraldry. 

When adorned with rings, it 
is said to he garnished. If 
the mouth and strings of the 
instrument arc of a different 
tincture from the horn, this 
must he named in blazon. 

HUNTINGDON, a 
market-town and parliament- 
ary and municipal borough of 
England, capital of the county 
of the same name, on the left 
bank of the Ouse. 1J. is 
united with its suburb God- 
manclicstcr by a bridge over the Ouse. The Great 
Eastern Railway and the Great Northern have each 
a station here. Thoro are 3 established chnrclios, 
4 dissenting chapels, and numerous schools, one of 
which is the Gram mar- school, with an endowment 
of £100 a year, and two exhibitions for Cambridge 
University. Large brick-works, two breweries, and 
an iron-foundry, arc sources of employment. The 
bouse of Oliver Cromwell is of historical interest. 
Pop. of pari. bor. (1S71), GG0G ; of mun. bor., 4243. 

HUNTINGDON, Selina, Countess or, was 
tlie second of three daughters and co-heiresses 
of Washington Shirley, second Earl Ferrars, and 
was born August 24, 1707. She married, in 
172S, Thoopliihis, 9tli Earl of Huntingdon, and 
becamo a widow in October 174G. Adopting 
the principles of the Calvinistie Methodists, tlie 
founder ot which sect was tlie famous George 
Whitcfield, slio mado that eminent preacher one 
of her chaplains, and assumed a leadership among 
his followers, who came to he known as ‘ The 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection.’ On White- 
field’s death in 1770, she was appointed by his 
Will sole proprietrix of all his possessions in the 
province of Georgia, on which she immediately set 
about organising a mission to North America. Her 
Inbours at home increased with her years. For the 
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education of ministers, she established and main- 
tained a college at Trcvccca, in Wales ; removed, in 
1/92, to Cheshunt, Herts ; and built, or became 
possessed of, numerous chapels in different parts of 
the country, the principal one being at Bath. She 
likewise expended large sums in the support of 
young men trained to itinerant preaching, as veil 
as in private charity. But with all lier excellences, 
she was not indisposed to play the part of a female 
pope, and had quite a passion for carrying her 
point. She died June 17, 1791. By her null, dated 
January 11, 1799, she created a trust, bequeathing 
her chapels to four persons, of whom Lady Anne 
Erskiuc, a daughter of the Earl of Buchan, was one, 
for their care and management after her death, 
when the number amounted to G4. Most of them 
have become, in doctrine and practice, almost iden- 
tical with the Congregational or Independent body. 
There are now about 40 chapels belonging to this 
connection in England and Wales. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, a small inland county 
of England, is bounded on the E. by Cambridge- 
shire, on the S. by Bedfordshire, and on the W. and 
N. by the county of Northampton. Area, 220,515 
acres, almost the whole of which is in arable or 
pasture lands. Bop. (1871) G3,70S. It is watered 
chiefly- by the Ouse, which flows north-east through 
the south part of the county-; and by the Nene, 
which skirts its northern boundary-. In the southern 
districts the surface is diversified by low hills ; the 
northern portion of H., however, is included in the 
great fen-country. The soil is various ; clay, how- 
ever, predominates generally. Grain, with beans, 
rape, and clover are the chief crops. The county 
returns two members to the imperial parliament. 

The county of H. was traversed by two Roman 
roads, and Roman remains, as coins, pottery, &e., 
have been found. 

HU'NTLY,-a small burgh of barony and market- 
town of Scotland, in the north-west of Aberdeen- 
shire, situated at the junction of the Bogio and the 
Deveron, 20 miles south-south-west of Banff. In 
the vicinity is the ruin of Huntly Castle. Pop. 
(1871) 3570. 

HU'NTSVILLE, a city in Northern Alabama, 
on the Memphis and Charleston Railway, United 
States of America, 10 miles north of the Tennessee 
River. It has the usual county buildings, and a 
large trade in cotton and imported goods with the 
surrounding country. Pop. (1870) 4907- 

HUNYADY, Janos (Eng. John), governor of 
Hungary, one of the greatest captains of his age, 
was born towards the close of the 14th century. 
IL’s origin is wrapped in mystery-, the most 
accredited legend being that he was a son of the 
Emperor Sigismund by a Wallachian lady. H. 
and his descendants had in their escutcheon a 
raven — corvus — hence the designation of Corvinus. 
We find H. as Ban of a province south of the 
Danube, - distinguishing himself against the Turks, 
who at that time were the terror of the whole of 
Christendom. During the period 1437 — 145G, H. 
was the shield of Hungary, not. only against 
external foes, but also against the lawless attempts 
of the nobles. Such was the renown of H.’s arms, 
that, after the campaign of 1444, the Turks were 
glad to obtain an armistice of ten years. The 
vacillating Vladislas I. allowed himself to be 
induced by the papal legate, Julian Ciesarini, to 
break the peace ho had sworn to keep. H. was 
defeated in the bloody battle of Vfirna, 1444 ; the 
king perished in the fight, as also the cardinal- 
legate; H. was. captured during his flight by the 
voivod of Wallachia ; but upon a declaration that 
the whole of Hungary would rise to deliver the 
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noble prisoner, was safely escorted to the frontier, 
and there set free. During the minority of 
Ladislaus Y. (son of Yladislas I.), H. was elected 
by the nation to be governor of Hungary. The 
battle of PJgSmago (1447), one of the bloodiest 
ever fought, was lost through the treason of the 
voivod of Wallachia ; H. had once more to go 
through a short captivity. But the most splendid 
of his deeds was the storming of Belgrade, where 
the monk, John Capistran, carrying the holy cross, 
raised the enthusiasm of the Christian warriors to 
such a height, that a most complete victory brought 
that fortress again into the possession of the 
Hungarians. Shortly afterwards dysentery broke 
out m the camp, and H., the great Christian hero, 
after a short illness, fell a victim to the disease. 
Capistran, seventy years old, followed his friend 
into the grave two months later. H. left two sons, 
Ladislaus and Mathias (q. v.) — the former of whom 
was treacherously imprisoned, and beheaded at 
Buda, by the very prince whom his father had so 
faithfully served, Ladislaus V. ; the latter was given 
in charge to George Podiebrad (q. v.) of Bohemia. 

HUPE'H, one of the central provinces of China, 
reputed the most fertile. The great river Yangtso 
flows through the Bouth of the province, where 
it receives tributaries with various lakes on either 
side, nearly doubling its volume of water. Area, 
70,450 ; population, 37,370,098. Wuchang is its 
capital. 

HU'RA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Euphorbiaceac. H. crepitans , a native of the West 
Indies and tropical America, is a tree abounding 
in a very acrid milky juice ; with stalked, heart- 
shaped, acuminate, leathery leaves. The fruit is 
a woody capsule, of the size of a pretty large apple, 
very much flattened, formed of 12—15 cocci, each 
containing a large seed, surrounding a common axis, 
which separate with great elastic force. Before the 
use of blotting-paper became general, the capsule 
was generally used in the West Indies as a sand- 
box — whence the tree is called Saxd-box Tjiee — 
for powdering letters with fine sand ; but it was 
found necessary to bind it with a hoop of iron, as 
even after being used for years, it would sometimes 
burst with a report like that of a pistol. The seeds 
are a violent drastic purgative. 

HURD, Richakd, D.D., an eminent English 
prelate, was born at Congreve, in Staffordshire, 
January 13, 1720, and studied at Cambridge 
University, of which he became a fellow in 1742. 
In 1749, appeared his first notable production, 
Commentary on Horace’s Ars Poetica. In 1750, 
through Warburton’s recommendation, he was 
appointed one of the Whitehall preachers, and 
ultimately rose to be Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. He died May 28, 1808. His principal 
works are — Dialogues on Sincerity, Retirement, The 
Golden Age of Elizabeth and the Constitution of the 
English Government (1759) ; Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance (1762) ; and An Introduction to the Study 
of the Prophecies Concerning the Christian Church 
(1772). Hallam says of H., that he ‘has perhaps 
the merit of being the first who, in this country, 
aimed at philosophical criticism.’ — Literary History 
of Europe, 4th edit. Lond. 1854, iii. 475. 

HU'RDLES, in military affairs, consist of straight 
flat rectangles of strong wicker-work, about G feet 
long, and 2 feet 9 inches high. They are useful in 
many ways, both in military and civil life, either 
as fencing, as barriers, or in fortification, in the 
construction of hurdle-batteries. These last were the 
invention of Sir William Congreve, who devised 
them as the speediest means of throwing up earth- 
works : three hurdles are fastened at their ends in 
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the form of a triangle, and the central space is filled 
in a short timo with earth. These trinnelis can 
ho constructed to any ground-plan, and with their 
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aid, a hody of soldiers can entrench themselves in 
a few minutes. The hurdle is composed of wattles 
interwoven (as shewn in the diagram) round stakes 
or pickets, the latter during the manufacture being 
fixed upright and tirmly in the ground. 

IIUKDWA’K, perhaps the most famous spot on 
the Ganges, stands on the right or west hank of 
the river at the point where it emerges from^ the 
Full- 1 1 mislays into the plains of Hindustan. I roin 
its position on the sacred stream, it attracts immense 
numbers of pdgrmis for the purposu uf ablution. 
The orthodox season comprises the end of March 
ami the beginning of April a great fair at the 
Fame timo engrafting commerce on religion. In 
ordinary years, the attendance amounts to 1200,000 
or win, blio ; but on tie- o< canon of every twelfth 
year, tin* latest ha' mg o< eumd in l^G,. the visitors, 
from the coininenei inetit to the close of the* festival, 
are stated to aw rage about 12 0(10,000, 1 he place 

is 10l2! fnt above the sea, lo lat, 120' .»7 N-, and 
long. 7t>* 1*1 11. 

lU'HDY Gl'KDY, a v. rv old musical instru- 
ment of the string"! I.md, who li, i.ndt r the name 
of L'*ver, or If uir* nl» v • r, tpri el from its native 
country, Germ to v , *•' • r a gn .it put "f l.ur**pe. I he 
Hurdy gurdv eon*-, tsol a ll it, oval *di:i(s*d sounding- 
board, over w Im It tin* string, are str. t. lusl, with a 
hack or bottom ol the saint* si/'* -'ind ili.ipe. 'lhe'e 
are bound together bv tolerably dwpnd. or nbs. 
On one Mile art* troll t< rv to twilve tinger*kev*s, for 
filiortening the snunditig lengths **t the strings when 
Uspured. ’111! re aie t*.ur stimg- "1 got, vvhteli arc 
put mto a state of V d.r ittoii t*v being nibbed by the 
edge of a small v\ * - *. h n vv b.** I . b trged with rosin, and 
tuniid by a handle Two ..( tin* stiings are tuned m 
unison as a l.ev note, or one of tie in a tilth shove; 
they an* phn.d mil ol r. sell ol tin* !-• vs, and form a 
rnrt of drone ha-s. 'I le* i.tlo r two strings are acted 
on by the lays, and produ. e a diatonic male of 
from ten to tw 1 1 v e not, s. lie llunly gurdy is only 
muted to Minpb iiuiaie, and vv as Us* d f**r such as 
had many n p* litmus, it*, Minphiity and ehe*apne*5s 
rendered it, at me* tun* , a favourite instrument 
among the peasantry of Europe. I lie instrument 
is now inostlv t" be seen in the hands of Savoyard 
boys, who play it on the streets. 

HU'HON, one of the live great lain s of the St 
Lawrence, h.i, Superior and Michigan above and 
Erie and Ontario 1 m low* it. It separates Upper 
Canada from the state of Mulligan, and extcnus^in 
N7 lat. from -id' to -1 ti° !2l>, and in \\ . long, from .9 
to S3*, and lias keen estimated to contain about 
20,0(11) square mil* s. Its Mir face is 5S| fist above 
tho level of tin* m a ; its d. ptli about 1000 feet. 
Its waters are remarkable for their clearness and 
purity, whence the lake received from tho French 
traders the name of Mi:n Docck, or l'Tcsli Sea. 
This vast hody of water is raid to contain 3000 
islands, one of them, the Great Manitoulin, or 
Sacred Island, running parallel to almost the whole 
of tho northern coast, which is one continuous 
mass of comparatively barren rocks. 

HU HR- A' IT, a shout of encouragement anil 
applause, peculiar to the English, It serves also 
as a vvnr-cry. As an engagement at sea commences, 
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the crews of the English vessels send up deafening 
hurrahs ; in a chargo on shore, English soldiers 
hurrah n3 they rush upon the enemy. There is 
something strangely exciting in this simple sound, 
and the combatants work themselves, as they shout, 
into a frenzied forgetfulness of danger. 

IIU'RRICANE. See Storms and Wind. 

nURST, a cliargo in Heraldry representing a 
small group of trees, generally borne upon a mount 
in base. 

HUSBAND and WIFE are tho correct legal 
as well as popular terms to denote two person; 
married to cadi other. The modes of contracting 
marriage, with the accompanying ceremonies, and 
the impediments to marriage, will he more properly 
described under the head of Marriage (q. v.), and 
the mode of dissolving the marriage has been already 
partly described under Divorce (q. v.}. The effects 
of marriage on the parties, and upon their property, 
will hero be described, for which purpose the rela- 
tion of husband anil wife will be assumed to have 
been duly constituted. And ns tlie effect is not 
the same in all part3 of the United Kingdom, the 
laws of England and Ireland, which agree in this 
respect, will first be stated, and afterwards those 
of Scotland separately. 

The effect of marriage in England and Ireland 
may bo viewed under two heads — first, as regards 
the’ perrons and the personal rights of the married 
persons; and secondly, as regards their property, 
i 1. As to the person. So far as regards the person 
of the husband, lie remains in precisely the same 
po.itton as beforo marriage. He can sue and lie 
Mn*d, enter into contracts, and bind himself as 
fully after ns before marriage, and he can even 
malic a will, and bequeath all hi3 property to 
Mning'Ts, regardin'*! of the wife. As regards the 
person and personal rights of the wife, however, 
there is a material difference. Her person is paid to 
bo merged in that of her husband, and for many 
ptirpo-es they are treated as one person in the eve 
of the law. The meaning of that is, that the wife 
is under many disabilities. She cannot enter into 
contracts in her own name, and for most of tho 
purposes of business she cannot he treated with 
as apart from her husband. Even the personal 
property she hail before marriage, unless settled 
upon her by rome rcttlcmeut made before tho 
marriage, becomes her husband’s absolutely, and 
In* can squander it at will. The principal thing 
vv Inch the wife can do in the way of entering into 
contracts after marriage, is to order goods and 
necessaries for the use of herself anil family and 
for household use ; lmt this she does not in her 
own right, but merely as the agent of tho husband, 
who is presumed by the law to give her an implied 
authority to that effect, and therefore the wife, 
when ordering goods, does not in any way bind 
herself, but merely her husband. As, however, 
this power is often abused by extravagant wives, 
the law qualifies the power in this way, that the 
gooels and necessaries so ordered must be reasonable, 
and suited to the rank and position in life of tho 
husband. If goods are therefore ordered which are 
extravagant, (lie husband can repudiate tho con- 
tract, and return them, but lie cannot keep the 
goods and refuse payment; if, for example, he has 
seen his wife wearing an expensive dress which 
ho knows ho did not himself order or pay for, if 
ho do not at once repudiate tho transaction, and 
return the goods, lie will he held to have consented 
and approved of tho purchase, and ho cannot after- 
wards escape liability for tho price. This position 
of husband and wife is taken advantage of in tho 
lower wallis of life by means of tho tally system. 
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which is the cause of much demoralisation. The 
taxman calls upon the wife in the husband’s 
absence, and offers her goods, which arc generally 
in the end charged for at an exorbitant rate ; but 
as he consents to take payment by instalments, 
and as the wife is advised to pay them secretly, 
the result is that the husband’s money is often 
squandered. These transactions being a fraud on 
the husband, can generally be checked if, at the 
first moment he becomes aware of them, the 
husband repudiates them ; and a county court, or 
any other court, would give him every assistance in 
getting rid of any liability so incurred, if he should 
afterwards be .sued; but it generally happens that 
the matter has advanced too far before it is dis- 
covered ; or he has done something which is construed 
into an adoption of the contract; or, what is 
frequently the case, he ignorantly supposes that he 
has no remedy. 

The husband, being entire master of his own 
actions, has the power to decide where to live, and 
the duty of the wife is to live with him in the same 
house. If she refuses to do so, and lives apart with- 
out just cause, ho is not bound to support her even 
with necessaries. If, however, she separates from 
him for just cause, the case is otherwise. Though 
the husband is bound to maintain his wife, there is, 
curiously enough, no direct means in England of 
enforcing this duty. There are circuitous means 
only. The wife, for example, cannot sue the hus- 
band herself, hut she has an implied authority to 
order necessaries, and the tradesman so supplying 
these can sue the husband for the price. Hence it 
is that when a tradesman supplies a wife, who is 
living apart, with necessaries, before he can be sure 
of recovering the price from the husband, he must 
satisfy himself that the wife has just cause for 
living separately. There are several just causes for 
her living apart. If the husband, for example, treats 
her with what is deemed cruelty in the eye of the 
law — as keeping a mistress in the house, starving 
and assaulting her — she is entitled to leave him, and 
sho can order necessaries at his expense from any 
tradesman willing to supply her. There are, how- 
ever, many degrees of enmity and ill-usage for which 
the wife lias practically no remedy, and of which 
the law can take no cognizance ; for the law cannot 
remedy a tithe of the ills of ‘life. If the husband 
have the means, and yet refuses to support his wife, 
or what is the same thing, if he wilfully refuses to 
work, being able to do so, and she becomes charge- 
able to the parish, the parish authorities can seize 
the goods of the husband, if auy, and sell them for 
her support; or he may be imprisoned by justices of 
the peace, as an idle and disorderly person, for a 
month. But in such circumstances the husband 
more frequently deserts his wife. If he deserts her, 
and leaves her destitute, and a charge upon the 
parish, he may then be treated under the Vagrant 
Act as a rogue and vagabond, and imprisoned by 
justices of the peace in the house of correction for 
three months. If the desertion continue for a period 
however long, it is no ground in England for a 
divorce; hut if it is coupled with adultery, and 
continues two years, it will he sd. It sometimes 
happens that after a husband has deserted, his wife, 
she maintains herself by her own exertions, and 
acquires property ; in such a case, her earnings (un- 
less the marriage took place after 1870) belong to 
him, though the wife might in all cases get a pro- 
tection order from justices of. the peace, which ex- 
cludes him and his creditors. Stats. 20 and 21 Viet, 
c. 85, sect. 21 ; 21 and 22 Viet. c. 108, sect. G, 7, 8 ; 
33 and 31 Viet. c. 93, sect. 1. 

As regards crimes committed by a wife, she is in 
general liable to be punished for these in the same 


way as if she were unmarried. But there is a pecu- 
liarity as regards crimes committed bj’ the husband 
and wife jointly. If the crime be treason or murder, 
both are punished precisely as if they were unmar- 
ried. But in all the lesser crimes, the theory as 
well as the practice is, that if the wife was a party 
to the crime, and committed it in her husband’s 
presence, she is presumed by the law to have so 
acted under the compulsion or coercion of her hus- 
band, and is acquitted as a matter of course. And 
so favourable is the law on this ground to married 
women who commit crimes, that, in the absence of 
any direct evidence one way or tho other as to 
where the came was committed, it will still be 
presumed that the wife acted under tliis marital 
coercion, and so she escapes punishment. Another 
curious anomaly arising from the maxim that hus- 
band and wife are one person, is, that a wife cannot 
be convicted of steahng her husband's goodB. If 
she abscond with his property, however valuable, 
she cannot be punished. But this rule is again 
qualified by the circumstance, that if she commits 
adultery, and afterwards absconds with the adul- 
terer, both taking away the husband’s goods, the 
adulterer may be convicted of the larceny, though it 
is doubtful if she is in that case liable to any punish- 
ment. And where the third party has not in view 
any adultery with the wife, but joins her in taking 
away the husband’s goods, in maDy cases neither he 
nor the wife cau he punished criminally. 

Husbands and wives may be witnesses for or 
against other parties in all civil cases, i. e., actions 
and suits relating to debts, contracts, and wrongs 
which are not cranes, and m all inquiries of a oivil 
nature. So when the husband is himself a party in 
a civil action, his wife may he compelled by the 
opposite party to be a witness; but m all such cases 
neither husband nor wife can be compelled to 
disclose any communication made to him or her by 
the other spouse during the marriage. As regards 
all criminal proceedings instituted against cither 
husband or wife, the other spouse is neither com- 
petent nor can lie compelled to he a witness; hut 
where the husband and vile are not the accused, 
but the prosecutiog parties, then, inasmuch as the 
crown is presumed to be the prosecutor, and they 
are not parties, they may he both witnesses, subject 
to the qualification as to not being bound to dis- 
close communications made by and to each other 
during marriage. There is an exception also to the 
rule that neither can he a witness against the other 
in criminal proceedings — viz., where the wife charges 
her husband -with an assault or other crime of 
greater degree upon her person, she is in that case 
only a competent witness against him, for otherwise 
the crime might go unpunished. Moreover, in all 
proceedings instituted in consequence of adultery of 
the husband or wife, neither of the married parties 
is competent or can he compelled to he a witness. 

2. As to the property of the married persons. As 
regards the husband, he still remains sole owner 
of his property, real and personal, and can do what 
he likes with it ; and he may, as already stated, by 
will devise and bequeath it all to strangers, regard- 
les: of tho -wife. He can also sue and be sued as 
before, irrespective of his vile. But as regards the 
wife, the case is different. Owing to her incapacity 
to contract or even to hold personal property inde- 
endently of her husband, she can neither sue nor 
e sued except where she has separate property 
settled upon her, as afterwards explained. If she 
had personal property before marriage, the whole, 
in marriages before 1870, was the sole and abso- 
lute property of the husband immediately after 
the marriage, if there is no marriage settlement. 
All debts which were due to her before marriage 
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also become after marriage debts due to him, pro- 
vided lie chooses to reduce them into possession, and 
sue for them. As a general rule, therefore, the wife 
could not, unless married after 1S"0, earn and enjoy 
her earnings separately; hut this, as well ns legacies 
coming to her, are now, by the act 33 and 34 Viet, 
c. 93, made the rule in all cases, and he is not liable 
for tlie wife’s debts contracted before marriage, but 
a settlement may still vary the rule. As regards 
persons married before 1S70, the old rule remains, 
that she could not sue in her own right. Hence, in 
cases where a debt was due to her before marriage, 
or the money claimed has been earned by her during 
marriage, both she and her husband may sue for it, 
or he alone must sue for it, according to circum- 
stances. In like manner, when the wife was in 
debt before her marriage, the husband, who in effect 
married her debts also, must be sued jointly with 
her ; aud so, if she committed some wrong, as a 
slander or assault, the husband must he sued jointly 
with her ; but where she merely ordered goods 
which were supplied to the husband, he alone is 
liable, and he alone can be sued. When the wife 
was once sued along with the kusbaud, both of 
them could be imprisoned ; but the wife was imme- 
diately discharged, as a matter of course, on appli- 
cation to a judge, provided she had no separate 
property of her own out of which the debt was 
payable. The old rule as to the wife’s personal 
property becoming the husband’s absolutely after 
man-iage, suffered qualification when such property 
consisted not of money or chattels, but of what 
are called chattels real, such as leases and mort- 
gages. In such a case, they become so far the 
property of the husband, that he can sell them 
during his life, but he cannot bequeath them by 
will ; and on his death they remain hers, while on 
her death they become Ins. Again, where the wife’s 
personal estate before marriage consisted of mere 
rights of action or debts due to her, they were so far 
his that he could at any time sue for them, and so 
reduce them into possession, and make them his 
own absolutely, but could not bequeath them by 
will ; and if he did not sue for them in his lifetime, 
they survived to the wife after his death. As regards 
the wife's real estate — l. c., her lands and houses 
held in freehold — the husband does not acquire these 
absolutely by the marriage, hut lie thereby becomes 
entitled to a life-estate in them. He cannot sell the 
property, though he may sell his own life-estate 
in it. On the other hand, though the real estate 
still continues to belong to the wife, she cannot sell 
it, like an ordinary owner, unless she separately 
acknowledge;, the deed of sale, which is done by 
her going before a commissioner or a judge, who 
examines her in private, and explains the nature of 
the deed, and sees that she understands its purport, 
and that she acts freely, without the coercion of 
the husband. 

On the death of one of the married parties, the 
property is disposed of as follows: if the husband 
dies, his will may, as already stated, dispose of his 
whole property to strangers, irrespective of the wife, 
and she may be left entirely destitute in conse- 
quence. But thero are some things his will cannot 
take away from her, as, for example, her leases, 
separate property, &c., and her real estate. To 
these may be added her paraphernalia, which con- 
sists of her personal apparel and jewels ; hut even 
these will be taken by her husband’s creditors, if 
there is a deficiency of assets. If the husband die 
without a will, the law is more liberal to the widow : 
she is entitled to one-third of the husband’s personal 
estate absolutely, and not merely to a life-interest; 
she is also entitled to dower out of her husband’s 
real estate, i. e., to a life-interest of one-third of 
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the whole real estate which belonged to him. This 
right of dower, however, can in general he defeated 
by the husband’s will. When the wife dies before 
the husband, he becomes entitled to nearly all 
her personal estate, of whatever description, even 
though she left children of the marriage ; and it 
must be recollected that she can in general make 
no will which has any effect, if the husband 
chooses to repudiate it. As regards the wife’s real 
estate, if a child has been bom, who might by 
possibility have inherited her real estate, then the 
husband has, by the courtesy of England, an estate 
for life in the whole of such real estate ; but if no 
child has ever been bom, the real estate goes to the 
■wife’s heir-at-law, or if none, to the crown. 

The common law of England has been often con- 
sidered, especially of late years, as unjust towards 
women, in subjecting them too much to the caprice 
of their husbands. There are, however, several 
ways of avoiding this, but they are only available, 
as will at once be seen, to the rich. The most 
effectual way of preventing the husband having 
powers so absolute as the .law gives him, is by 
executing a marriage settlement before marriage. 
By means of a settlement, not only all the property 
which the wife has before marriage, but also all 
which she expects to have during marriage, may 
he settled upon her to her separate use, and pu£ 
entirely out of the power of the husband. This 
is done by the agency of trustees, who hold and 
manage her property as their own, keeping the 
husband at arms’ length, and yet she has almost 
the same power of acting independently as if she 
were not married : she can draw her rents, keep 
her bank-account, enter into contracts, and bond her 
separate property, and also execute her will, as if 
she were a man. Sometimes the husband and wife 
both settle their property by the same settlement ; 
or if the wife has no property, the husband may 
settle his upon her in the same way. She is in that 
case generally allowed a certain sum per annum as 
pin-money, to spend upon her personal adornment ; 
and by means of her trustees, she can sue her 
husband for this sum, if not punctually paid. Some- 
times, by the marriage settlement, if the husband 
had no money, the wife’s money is settled partly 
upon him, so that ho has a certain allowance per 
annum ; hut in the event of his becoming insolvent 
or bankrupt, the money is not to go to his creditors, 
but to remain for the wife’s use. In short, there is 
practically no limit to the variety of mutual arrange- 
ments, by means of a marriage settlement, for pro- 
viding against the possible hardships of the common 
law. It is on the same principle that, in some cases, 
the Court of Chancery has interfered to prevent the 
husband acquiring so absolute an interest in the 
wife’s property as the common law gives him. But 
a groat step towards emancipating married women’s 
property from their husband's power was achieved in 
1870bytkc act 33 and 34 Viet. c. 93, which, as already 
stated, made the wife’s earnings and legacies her 
separate property, and enabled her to make deposits 
in savings-banks, aud in the funds, and to insure her 
own or her husband’s life for her own exclusive 
benefit, and so that she can sue in her own name 
for her separate property. This act had some defects 
which the legislature must sooner or later remedy 
and extend, for the better protection of women, and 
unremitting efforts have been used for this purpose. 

When a marriage it once contracted, the parties 
cannot of themselves, or by any arrangement they 
can enter into, put an end to it ; nothing can do this 
but a divorce, or the death of one of the parties. It 
is a delusion not uncommon among the working- 
classes, that if one of the parties runs away or 
disappears, the marriage is at an end, and the party 
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left behind may, at least after a time, marry again. 
This is, however, not the case. It is true, that il 
one of the parties has not heard of the other for 
seven years, and has reason to believe that that 
other is dead, the former cannot be convicted and 
punished for bigamy in marrying again. But this 
is merely an excuse for escaping the usual punish- 
ment ; the second marriage only remains good if the 
lost party is really dead, or never turns up again. 
If at any time, however remote, the party supposed 
to be dead returns, the first marriage still remains 
good, and the second bigamous marriage becomes 
a nullity, and the children bom of it, if any, are 
bastards, so that so long as both parties live, the 
only way of dissolving the marriage, so as to permit 
cither to marry again, is a divorce, which can be 
obtained only on certain grave grounds. There is 
an intermediate state, called Judicial Separation 
(q. v.), which can he brought about for certain 
grounds less than what would W’arrant divorce. 
But though a wife judicially separated may cuter 
into contracts, and is, as regards her dealings, much 
the same as an unmarried woman, she is still a 
wife, and cannot marry again ; and if the parties 
are iiving separate by mutual agreement, they are 
nevertheless married, and have most, though not 
all, of the rights of married persons. 

Scotland. — The law of husband and wife in Scot- 
land as regards their personal rights and disabilities, 
and the property during the marriage, does not 
substantially differ from the law df England and 
Ireland, hut the following points may he noticed. 
As regards their persons and personal rights, and 
crimes, the law is the same. It is often said that 
in Scotland the movable property of both husband 
and wife become a kind of joint-stock property, 
called Goods in Communion (q. v.) ; hut this phrase 
has no meaning except with reference to the prin- 
ciple of the division of the property after the death 
of one of the parties, and the dissolution of the 
marriage. As long as the parties live, the husband 
is, as in England, entire master, except that he 
cannot on deathbed bequeath more than a share of 
the property away from the r wife. The same rule 
exists that the wife’s movable property becomes the 
husband’s, and her heritable property remains her 
own, subject to the husband’s life-rent. When she 
disposes of her heritable property by deed, she must 
also judicially ratify the deed by going before a 
magistrate, aud acknowledging that she acts of her 
own free will. When the husband deserts her, the 
wife may now in Scotland, as in England, obtain a 
judge’s order to protect her earnings and monies ; 
and when a wife succeeds to property, neither her 
husband nor his creditors can take this until a reason- 
able provision lias been made for her out of such 
property. (Conjugal Rights Act, 24 and 2d Yict. e. 
SC, and Conjugal Rights Amendment Act, 37 and 38 
Viet. c. 31). A wife lias, in Scotland, the same im- 
plied power to bind her husband for necessaries ; but 
in Scotland the husband can, by a process of inhibi- 
tion, give a general notice to tradesmen not to supply 
her at his expense, and this notice will be binding on 
all the Queen’s subjects. No such notice in England 
would have so strong an effect ; but even in Scotland 
such a notice as inhibition does not prevent the wife 
ordering necessaries, if not otherwise supplied. A 
rich wife is hound, in Scotland, as in England, to 
maintain her husband out of her separate estate. In 
Scotland, as in England, the rights of the parties 
may he varied by an ante-nuptial contract or 
marriage settlement ; but there is less need for it, for 
the common law makes a provision for the wife in 
spite of her husband, since he cannot by will bequeath 
away from her more than -j- or \ of hi3 movable prop- 
erty respectively, according as there are children 

or no children. See Goods nr Communion, Will. 

In Scotland, as in England, the married parties may 
also execute a post-nuptial contract, whieh -will ho 
binding if the husband was solvent at the time of 
executing the deed ; but though in England it will 
be in that case valid both as against wife and 
children and creditors, yet in Scotland it will bind 
the wife and children only if they thereby get a 
better provision than they would have been entitled 
to independently of any deed, or at least something 
which they accept as equivalent. And, as a general 
rule, nothing can be done after marriage by the 
parties so as to settle the property on either party, 
if the effect is to defeat their then creditors. The 
Scotch widow’s terce corresponds to the English 
widow’s dower, and the rule as to the paraphernalia 
is not substantially different. The law as to the 
dissolution of the marriage and bigamy is the same 
in Scotland, though the grounds of divorce are 
more liberal in Scotland. See Divorce. Paterson’s 
Compendium of English and Scotch Law. 

HU'SBANDRY, Servant in, a description of 
agricultural servant. Such a servant differs from 
ordinary domestic servants in this, that if the 
servant in husbandry leave his or her work without 
cause, &c., ho or she can be punished by imprison- 
ment on proceedings before a justice of the peace. 
This is so m all parts of the United Kingdom. 

HUSIflSSON, William, an eminent English 
statesman, was bom at Birch Morcton, in Wor- 
cestershire, 11th March 1770, and in 1783 was sent 
to Paris to study medicine. He took part in the 
storming of tho Bastile, and as a member of the 
Club of 1789, attracted attention by a number 
of speeches on subjects of political economy. In 
1792, he returned to England, received a subor- 
dinate appointment under the Tory government, 
and formed an intimate acquaintance with Pitt and 
Canning. In 1795, he was selected by Dundas, the 
war minister, to be lirst under-secretary ; and sat in 
parliament for Morpeth. He subsequently held 
several offices under Pitt, with whom he retired 
in 1891, and on the dissolution of parliament in 
1892, lost his seat in the House of Commons. 

In 1894, he was returned for Liskeard, and was 
appointed secretary of the treasury in the new 
Pitt cabinet. On Pitt’s death, however, in 1896, 
lie lost this office, but was restored to it by 

Mr Percival in 1897. He sat for Harwich, 1897. — 
1812; Chichester, 1812—1823; and Liverpool, 1823 
— 1839. In 1814, he was chief Commissioner of tho 
Woods and Forests ; in 1822, president of the 
Board of Trade ; in 1827, secretary of state for the 
colonies ; and in 1828, secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. But this office lie resigned, and retired 
from the ministry the same year. Through his 
exertions the old restrictions on tho trade of the 
colonies with foreign countries were removed. He 
also obtained the removal or reduction of many 
import duties, considerable relaxation of the navi- 
gation laws, and is allowed to have been the great 
pioneer of free trade. He received fatal injuries 
at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, 15th September 1830, and died the same 
evening. A collection of his speeches was published 
in 1831. Both from the comprehensiveness of the 
views which they exhibit, and their fulness of 
accurate details, they are interesting to the student 
of political economy. 

HUSS, John, the Bohemian reformer, whose 
name is associated with that of Jerome of Prague 
(q. v.), both on account of tho work wliick they 
wrought, and the death which they suffered, was 
horn m 1373 at Hussinecz, near Prachaticz, in the 
south of Bohemia. He studied at the university of 
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Prague, ■where ho soon made great progress in the 
branches of learning most valued in that age, took 
Ins degree of Master of Arts in 139G, and bc"an 
to lecture publicly in 139S. In 1402, he became 
preacher in the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague, and 
laboured with the greatest earnestness for the 
instruction of the people, and in tko discharge of 
all his clerical functions. As a preacher, he was 
greatly esteemed both by the common people and 
by tho students ; whilst as confessor to Queen 
Sophia, he obtained access to the court. At this 
time lie became acquainted witli the writings of 
Wicldiffe, which exorcised a great influence over 
him. The monies and clergy wore of course violent 
enemies to H., as he denounced, with continually 
increasing boldness, their corniptions. Archbishop 
Sbinko burned the writings of Wickliffe in 1410, in 
compliance with a brief of Pope Alexander V., and 
complained to the pope of H. as a Wickkffite. Hero- 
upon he was summoned to Rome ; but he did not 
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go, and the combined influence of the people, the 
court, and the university, compelled the arclibishop 
to remove a prohibition which he had issued against 
his preaching. But in 1412, Tope Jolm XXIII. 
having published a hull of indulgence in order to a 
crusade against Ladislaus, the excommunicated kin" 
of Naples, whose kingdom the pope claimed as a 
papal fief, II. boldly raised his voice against the 
whole procedure as unchristian, whilst Jerome of 
Prague also stood forth to condemn, in the strongest 
manner, both the hull and the vendors of indul- 
gences. An interdict against H, in 1413, was 
tho consequence. II., however, appealed from the 
pope to a general council and to Christ, and wrote 
a book, On the Church , in which he condemned the 
abuses of the papacy, and denied the unconditional 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff. Thinking himself 
no longer safe in Prague, he now retired to his 
native place, where he preached the gospel with 
great power. In 1414, he went to Constance to 
tho general council, summoned thither, indeed, on a 
charge of heresy, hut under the protection of King 
Wenccslaus, and having a safe-conduct from the 
Emperor Sigismund. Having readied Constance on 
the 3d of November, lie was, on the 2Sth of the same 
month, apprehended in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Bohemian and Polish nobles. His trial was 
conducted with little regard even to the appearance 
of equity. On the 0th of July 14 13, thirty-nine 
charges wero exhibited against him, some of which 
he acknowledged as exhibiting his doctrine, whilst 
others he utterly denied. Being required to recant 
his alleged errors, he refused to do so till they should 
ho proved to be errors. He and lus writings were 
now condemned to the fire, and in spite of lus safe- 
conduct, the sentence was carried out on the same 
day, and tho ashes of the martyr were thrown into 
the Rliinc. 

nUSSA'R, a light-cavalry trooper, dressed in a 
loose jacket, with other articles of attire easy in set, 
and a fur cap; armed usually with a sabre ami 
pistol The idea of these troops, now in every 
army, came originally tiom Hungary. There were 
13 regiments ot Hussars in tho British army in 
1877. 

HU'SSITES, tho followers of Huss (q. v.). 
Honouring him and Jerome of Prague as in arty raj 
they despised the decrees and anathemas of the 
Council, and took terrible revenge on tho priests 
and monks. The symbol of their confederacy was 
tho cup, the use of which in tho Lord's Supper they 
extended to tho laity, as James do Misa had already 
done with tho approbation of Huss. In 1417, Kin" 
Wenceslau3 was constrained to grant them the use 
of many churches. After his death, 13th August 


i 1419, the majonty of tho states refused to acknow- 
; Ied"e lus brother, the Emperor Sigismund, who had 
l broken Ins safe-conduct to Huss. And the papal 
• instructions to the Cardinal Legate, John Dommico 
l requiring him to employ violent measures for the 
: conversion of the Hussites, an insurrection ensued 
1 and the war began which is known in history n s the 
i Hussite War. Convents and churches were reduced 
. to ashes, and priests and monks were slain. The 
. Hussites divided into two parties — the more moderate 
I too™ by the name of Calixlines (q. v.), and the 
more extreme by that of 'fahorilcs (q. v.). 

HUSTINGS (of doubtful derivation), a place or 
temporary platform where members of parliament 
are formally proposed or nominated for election. 

HU'SUM, a small town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Slesvig-Holstcin, and 22 miles west of the 
town of that name, is situated on tho coast of the 
North Sea, at tho mouth of a small river. It was 
formerly strongly fortified, and possessed many 
ships. Pop. (1871) 4930, who manufacture leather 
and tobacco, and earn,- on distilleries and breweries, 
and some trade in wool and cattle. 

HUT, in army affairs, is a wooden structure, 
more or less roimh in its details, for the housing of 
troops. It is substituted very often for the tent, 
when the sojourn in a camp or cantonment is likely 
to be of consideration, as, for instance, through a 
winter— a hut, however rude, which is windand 
water tight, being as superior in comfort to a tent 
as tho latter is to the open air. Huts may bo 
made of almost any size, and are sometimes for ono 
officer; at others, for as many ns 101) men. The 
principal hut encampments at present in the United 
Kingdom arc at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, Colchester 
and the Curragh of Kildare ; in British North 
America, hut-camps are situated at intervals of a 
day’s march on tho route from New Brunswick to 
Quebec, and the troops who made that winter- 
march in 1SG1— 1802, found their shelter truly 
welcomc. 

As the hut is ns useful to the settler in a wild 
country as it is to a soldier, we give some of the 
particulars of their manufacture in different forms. 
Huts arc of four sorts: 1. The log hut; 2. The 
framed hut ; 3. The jtisc hut (of tempered clay). 

The log hut is formed of rough logs or trunks 
of trees, laid crosswiso in tiers to tho required 
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height, as in fig. 1, the angles being formed, as 
in lig. 2, by a notch on each side of the Io<^ 
about onc-third of its diameter in depth, and a 
fe'w inches from the extremity. The space between 
the logs is then made water-tight and air-ti^ht 
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by a stuffing of clay, wattles, sallows, or small 
bundles of twigs. Within, the joints should he 
lined with laths, or the whole interior may he 
boarded with inch-planks, if such 
are attainable. The roof should be 
supported by a scantling (see 
Roof), and may consist of over- 
lapping boards, or boards laid flush 
and shingled, or laths and shingles, 
or even birch-bark alone. The 
•door is usually ledged, and there are one or two 
windows, with glazed sashes and shutters. These 
should be made by regular carpenters, and taken 
to the place of building ready for use. A hut 
thus formed makes a snug habitation, and will last 
for many years ; exclusive of the sashes, two men 
•can erect, in about a week, a hut of rough logs 
which shall be sufficiently large for their residence 
— that is, with an interior area of about 15 feet by 
10 feet. 

When circumstances permit, the logs are occa- 
sionally squared, which enables them to be fitted 
more accurately to each other, and adds, of course, 
to the solidity and finish of the whole structure, as 
well as to its durability. In this case, the corner 
logs, instead of crossing each other, are joined by a. 
dove-tail, or by cutting the end of each to an 


angle of 45°. 

The framed hut has the advantage over the log 
hut of allowing more exactness of finish, and from 
its lightness and portability being easily transported 
to any place where logs for hut-building might not 
be forthcoming. It consists of a strong frame- 
work of squared wood, properly fitted together, and 
covered with overlapping planks or weather-boards. 
The side of a framed hut is shewn in fig. 3. The 
pieces should be sawn to the proper size, fitted to 
each other, and numbered; then packed together 
in small compass for conveyance to the intended 
site, where the structure can soon he erected. No 
one piece need exceed 11 feet in length, 6 inches 
in breadth, and 2 inches in depth. The uprights 
should not be more than from 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart, and should he firmly held by diagonal tie- 
rods, as in the illustration. The first step is to 
carefully level the ground on which the hut is to 
stand, and if a dwarf-wall of stone or brick, 8 or 
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Aldershot and the Curragh are mainly formed of 
framed huts. Where extra warmth is desired, the 
spaces between the uprights are built up roughly 
with bricks, burned or unburned. 

Pise huts, common in the south of France, and 
very useful where wood is scarce, as well as very 
comfortable, are walled with blocks of clayey earth, 
rammed with great pressure into wooden moulds 
until they assume the forms of stones. These are 
laid one above each other much as stones them- 
selves would be by a mason, and the wall so formed 
is both durable and sightly. 

The most critical operation for the non-profes- 
sional hut-builder is roofing. This is usually of 
thatch, shingles, paper, or felt, if lightness be an 
object ; and of stones, bricks, or tiles, if the walls 
be calculated to bear their pressure. 

HUTCHESON, Francis, a distinguished phil- 
osopher of last century, was the son of a Presbyterian 
minister in the north of Ireland, where he was bom 
in 1694 He studied for the church at the university 
of Glasgow, but shortly after the completion of his 
theological course, be was induced to open a private 
academy in the city of Dublin, which proved highly 
successful. In 1720, he published his Inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, &c., 
which was the means of introducing him to the 
notice of many influential personages, such as Lord 
Granville, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Arch- 
bishop King, Primate Boulter, and others. This work 
was followed, in 1728, by his Essay on the Nature 
and Conduct of the Passions; and in the year after, 
he was appointed professor of moral philosophy in 
the university of Glasgow. Here he died in 1747. 
Hi3 largest and most important work, A System of 
Moral Philosophy , was published at Glasgow in 
1755 by his son, Francis Hutcheson, M.D., with a 
Preface on the Life, Writings, and Character of the 
Author, by Dr Leechman, professor of divinity in 
the same university. As a metaphysician, H. may 
be considered a pioneer of the so-called ‘Scotch 
schooL’ From the period of his lectures, according 
to Dugald Stewart, may be dated the metaphysical 
philosophy of Scotland, and, indeed, the literary 
taste in general, which marked that country during 
the last century, although, as Stewart acknow- 
ledges and Hamilton shews, traces of the Scotch 
philosophy appear in earlier writers. But it is as a 
moral philosopher, rather than as a metaphysician, 
H. shines. His system is, to a large extent, that of 
Shaftesbury, but it is more complete, coherent, and 
clearly illustrated. H. is a strong opponent of the 
doctrine, that benevolence has a selfish origin. The 
faculty by which moral distinctions are recognised, 
H. (after Shaftesbury) terms a moral sense. See 
Ethics. 


Fig. 3. — Side of a framed Hut. 

10 inches high, can bo built round, so much the 
better. On this ground or wall a rectangular 
frame of thick wood (say G inches by 3) must 
bo laid as a basis for the framework ; on this 
latter the uprights are placed, the binding tie-rods 
fixed, and the cap-sill, corresponding to the frame 
below, placed above all, every joint being carefully 
mortised and tenoned. The weather-boards can now 
be nailed on the outside, and when the roof is put 
on, the hut is complete. The breadth should not, 
for stability, exceed 16 feet ; and when the hut is 
of any considerable length, cross-beams should be 
thrown from side to side at the top. The roof should 
be made of ordinary scantling, as .described under 
Roof.' It is itsually estimated that one of these 
huts, 30 feet long, 1G broad, and 10 high, makes a 
good barrack-room for 20 soldiers. The camps at 


HUTCHINSON, John, an English theological 
writer, bom 1674 at Spennithorne, in Yorkshire. 
He was for some time steward of the household of 
the Duke of Somerset, and left his service to devote 
him self to his religious studies, the duke procuring 
for him a sinecure appointment of £200 a year 
from government. In 1724, he published the first 
pari of a work called Moses’ Pnncipia, in which he 
defended what he regarded as the Mosaic cosmogony, 
and assailed Newton’s theory of gravitation. He 
continued to publish a succession of works till his 
death, which took place on 28th August 1737. His 
religious system is best exhibited in his Thoughts 
concerning Religion. The leading principle of it is, 
that the Holy Scriptures contain the elements noc 
only of true religion, but of all rational pliilosophy, 
which, however, was to be derived only from the 
original Hebrew ; and it, for that purpose, was sub- 
jected to strange critical or rather fanciful processes. 
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His works at one time exercised a considerable influ- 
ence. His followers were called Hotciiixsoniass, 
and among tliem — strange as it may seem — were 
persons of considerable learning and celebrity. 

HUTCHINSON, Anne, a religious enthusiast, 
of American celebrity, emigrated from Lincolnshire, 
England, to Boston, Massachusetts, in 1G3G. Living 
in a community prone to religious excitement, she 
claimed to bo a medium of divine revelations, and 
held meetings for women, in which she held forth 
Antinomian doctrines. Great controversies arose, 
and a synod was called, in which her teachings, were 
condemned, and she was banished from the colony. 
She and her friends now obtained from the chief of 
the Narragansetts liberty to reside in Ehode Island, 
where the}' set up a community on the liigldy com- 
mendable principle, that no one was to be ‘ accounted 
a delinquent for doctrine.’ After the death of her 
husband (who shared her opinions), she removed to 
a Dutch settlement, in the colony of New York, 
where, in 1G43, she and her whole family of 15 
persons were taken prisoners by the Indians, and 
all but one daughter barbarously murdered. 

nUTTEN, Ulrich von, famous in the history 
of the Reformation, was descended of an ancient and 
noble family, and \\ as born at the family castle of 
Steckclberg, in the electorate of Hesse, April 14SS. 
When he was ten years of age, he was placid m 
the monastery at Fulda , but disliking this mode of 
life, lie fled to Erfurt in 1504, where he associated 
with scholars anil poets, lie tlun lived at various 
places in Northern Germany till about 1512, when he 
went to Pavia to study law. After passing several 
years m Italy, he returned to Oeunany, and made 
himself conspicuous by Ins publications, especially 
those concerning the affair of Itcuchlin and the 
Dominican Iloogbtratcn, in Cologne, in which be 
came to the support of Iieuehliu, and displayed no 
small learning and great power of satire. He 
again went to Italy in 1515, to take the degree of 
Doctor of Law, and returned to his native country 
in 1517. He was crowned with the poet's laurel 
crown at Augsburg, and the Emperor Maximilian 
conferred on lum the honour of knighthood. Ill the 
same year he editid a work of Laurentius Valla, 
found in a convent, Dc PuImI Crulitd tl LmcnlitA 
Donations Constanlini Mayn't, and m 151S accom- 
panied Albert, Archbishop of Meiitz, to tko diet 
of Augsburg, where Luther had lus famous con- 
ference with Cajetau. Subsequently, lie established 
a small printing press of bis own, and employed 
himself in writing and disseminating pamphlets 
fully exposing the arrogance and wickedness of the 
Romish clergy. The Archbishop Albert denounced 
him to Romo, whereupon he enteicd into an 
immediate and avowed connection with Luther, 
whom he had hitherto despised. At this time, 
also, ho began to write in the German language, 
instead of Latin. Persecuted by lus enemies, lie 
availed himself of the protection of Fran/ von 
Sickingcn, but was soon forced to flee. From this 
time H. was compelled to adopt a wandering life, 
and died 3lst August 1523, in the Isle of Ulenau, 
in the Lake of Zurich. II. was bolder and more 
open in the expression of lus opinions than almost 
any man of his age. He did much to prepare the 
way for the Reformation, and to promote it. It 
may be attributed to him as a fault, that he was 
too reckless of consequences, and not sufficiently 
tender in dealing with things that had become 
venerable in the eyes of many ; but ho was a 
man who feared nothing, even when almost all 
his friends trembled. Ho was a master of the 
Latin language. Ho left 45 different works, of 
which a collective edition was published at Berlin 
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in 1821 — 1827, in G volumes. The best life of H. 
is that published at Leipsic, in 1S3S, by Dr David 
Friedrich Strauss (English translation, 1S74). 

HUTTON, Charles, an eminent mathematician, 
was the son of a superintendent of mines, and was 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 14th August 1737, 
and in 1755 became teacher in a school at Jesmond, 
nnd afterwards at Newcastle, till 1773. During 
this period, he published his Treatise on Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping (1704) ; Treatise on Mensuration 
(London, 1771); and Principles of Bridges, and 
Mathematical Demonstration of the Laws cf A relies 
(Newcastle, 1772). In 1773, he_ was appointed to 
the professorship of mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and in November 
1774 was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Soon after this, he was selected to perform the 
necessary calculations for determining the density 
of the earth from Dr Maskelyne’s observations on 
Schiehallicn, and his report was published in the 
Philosophical Tratisactions for 1778. In 1779, ho 
received the degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Edinburgh. Ho died 27th January 1823. II.’s 
most important works are — Tables of Products and 
Powers of Mumbers (London, 1781); Mathematical 
Tables (London, 17S5) ; Mathematical and Philoso- 
phical Dictionary (London, 1795) ; Course of Mathe- 
matics (London, 179S— 1S01); and Becreations in 
Mathematics and Katnral Philosophy (4 vols. 
London, 1S03); the last being a most interesting 
and instructive work. Besides these, he regularly 
contributed mathematical papers to the Ladies' 
Diary, of which he was for some time editor, 
and also to the Philosophical Transactions. His 
biography has been written by Dr Olinthus 
Gregor}'. 

HUTTON, James, a celebrated geologist, was 
the son of a merchant in Edinburgh, and was born 
there 3d Juno 1720. He studied in his native 
city, and afterwards at Leyden, where he took 
the degree of M.D. He devoted himself, however, 
not to the medical profession, but to agricultural 
pursuits and to the science of chemistry, from 
which ho was led to mineralogy and geology. He 
contributed much to the improvement of agriculture 
in Britain. Ho made some chemical discoveries, 
and is the nutlior of a Theory of the Earth and 
of a Theory of Rain. His Theory of Rain has been 
since acknowledged by men of science as generally 
correct, although at first it met with some opposi- 
tion. His Theory of the Earth has for its distin- 
guishing feature the supposed agency of a central 
heat, by winch the elevation of strata and many 
other phenomena are accounted for, and some parts 
of it may be regarded as now also substantially 
admitted by all geologists, although for a time it 
was combated by the followers of Werner, who 
sought to explain everything by aqueous solution 
and crystallisation. Dr n. was indeed too extreme 
in his theoretical views, nnd somo of his followers 
were still more so. He was, however, not only 
a theorist, but an observer, nnd his discovery of 
granite veins is of no small importance in the history 
of geology. He died March 2G, 1797. 

HUXLEY, Thomas. See Surr., VoL X. 

HUY, a strongly fortified town of Belgium, in 
the province of Liege, is romantically situated 
amid lofty rocks on both banks of the Meuse, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the finest scenery 
of that river, 17 miles south-west of Liege. Its 
citadel, the works of which are partly excavated in 
the solid rock, commands the passage of the river. 
The church of Notre Dame, a graceful Gothic 
edifice, was begun in 1311, In the vicinity are iron- 
works and coal-mines, in the products of which the 
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inhabitants carry on a lively trade by means o£ the 
Liege and Namur Railway. The principal manu- 
factures are paper, leather, zinc, beer, spirits, and 
an inferior kind of wine. Pop. (1870) about 11,000. 

Peter the Hermit, on his return from the first 
Crusade, founded here the former abbey of Neuf- 
moustier (Novum Monaster him), and was himself 
interred within it. H. has been frequently taken 
during the wars, of which this region has been the 
seat. It was last captured by Marlborough and 
Coehoorn in 1703. 

HTJYGHENS VAN ZUYLICHEM, Cm>.is- 
TIAN, one of the great philosophers of the 17th c., 
was born at the Hague, April 14, 1G29, and was the 
second son of Constantine Hu 3 ’ghens, secretary and 
counsellor to the princes of Orange. H. studied at 
Leyden and Breda. His first work, Theoremata 
de Quadratura Hyperboles, Ellipsis, et Circuit, ex 
Dato Portionum Oravitatis Centro (Leyden, 1G51), 
is an example of that powerful geometrical talent 
which lay at the foundation of all his scientific 
achievements. Soon after this, he constructed 
the pendulum-clock, following out the idea first 
suggested by Galileo (q. v.). . A complete description 
of H.’s instrument is contained in his great work, 
Horologium Oscillatorium, sive de Holu Pendulorum 
(Hague, 1058). 

This worlc contains expositions of many of the 
cases of constrained motion, especially those applic- 
able to the construction of time-keepers. H. has 
also developed and given precision to the investi- 
gations of Galileo upon accelerated motion under 
the action of gravity ; and there is no doubt, that 
to the clearness of his demonstrations, his great 
successor, Newton, in preparing his magnificent 
development of the principle of accelerating force, 
was largely indebted. Newton was a student and 
admirer of his works, and assigns to him, along with 
Sir C. Wren and Wallis, the distinguished epithet 
of hujus cclalis geometrarum facile pnneipes. 

By means of an improved telescope of his own 
construction, H., in 1655, discovered the ring of 
Saturn and the fourth satellite of that planet. In 
1G59, he published an account of these discoveries 
in a work entitled Systema Saturnium, sive de Causis 
Movandorum Saturni Phenomenon, et Comite ejus 
PlanetA Novo. In the end of this work is described 
an invention of great importance in astronomy — 
namely, the Micrometer (q. v.), by which small 
angles between objects viewed by a telescope are 
accurately measured. In 1GG0, H. visited England, 
where he was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society. He discovered the laws of collision of 
elastic bodies about the same time with Wallis and 
Wren, and also made a material improvement in 
the air-pump. 

In 16GG, H. received an invitation to settle in 
France, with the promise of a pension from Colbert, 
then all-powerful in that country. He repaired 
to Paris, where he remained till 1G81, having been 
admitted to the membership of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences ; but alarmed at the danger which seemed 
impending over the Protestants, he returned to his 
own country. After his return, he still continued 
his favourite pursuits till his death at the Hague, 
8th June 1693. 

The optical works of H. lastly claim our attention. 
They are chiefly remarkable for his maintaining a 
theory of light, which, opposed as it was to the 
then more popular theory of Newton, is substan- 
tially the same with that which is now called the 
undtdalory theory. By meaus of his theory, he 
explained the ordinary phenomena of reflection and 
refraction, and further succeeded in a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon of double refraction, 
which Newton’s theory failed to account for. 


HTJYSTJM, Jan van, a celebrated Dutch painter 
of flowers and fruits, was bom at Amsterdam in 
1GS2, and acquired the rudiments of his art from 
his father, a landscape-painter of very considerable 
talent. H. surpassed all his predecessors in mellow- 
ness, purity, and delicacy of colouring; the exquisite 
disposition of his lights and shadows ; and above all, 
in his miraculous rendering of dew-drops and the 
motions of insects. He died at Amsterdam in 1749. 
H.’s master-pieces are to be found in the galleries of 
Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and St Petersburg. 

HWANG -HO, HOANG-HO, or YELLOW 
RIVER, one of the principal rivers of China, about 
2400 miles in length, the area of its basin being not 
less than 700,000 square miles. It rises in a marshy 
plain lying between the Bayan-kara and Kwanlun 
Mountains, in a lake called Ala-nor, in lat. 35° 30’ 
N., long. 96“ E. Its course is so crooked that, 
after it leaves Ala-nor, it turns first south 30 miles, 
then east 1G0, then westward 120, winding about the 
gorges of the Kwanlun, then north-east into the 
province of Kansuh, next it proceeds northward 
for 430 miles, till it is bent eastward by Inshan, 
on the edge of the table-land, where it encloses 
within its great bend the country of the Ortous 
Mongols. At the Peh-ling it is deflected south, 
where it divides the provinces of Shanse and Shense 
for 500 miles. At the south-western comer of 
Shanse, it receives its largest tributary, the Wei-ho, 
400 miles in length; from this point the Yellow 
River flowed until recently eastward to the ocean, 
650 miles distant, in lat. 34°. It is little used for 
navigation, Chinese vessels being unable to stem its 
impetuous current. In some parts of its eastern 
course, it is above the great plain through which it 
passes. The embankments requisite for averting 
inundations are a source of never-ending expense 
to the government, and their yielding to floods a 
frequent cause of desolation to extensive districts of 
country. Dr Macgowan announced, some years ago, 
in the North China Herald, that this wayward and 
turbulent stream had suddenly shifted its course, 
turning off near ICaifung-foo in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, discharging its waters into the rivers of Chih- 
le, which disembogue in the Gulf of Pehcliele, the 
mountainous province and promontory of Shantung 
intervening between its former and its present 
mouth, a distance by coast-line of about 500 miles. 
More recently, it was announced that the bed 
of the Yellow River, for more than two hundred 
miles from its mouth, was a belt of sand, which, 
since the spring of 1853, has been, to use the 
Chinese term applied to it, ‘as dry as dust.’ 
The change seems to have been gradual. As 
there were frequent slight shocks of earthquakes 
in the Great Plain of China in 1852 — 1853, Dr 
Macgowan suggests that these contributed to effect 
the phenomenon, another cause being neglect of the 
dykes by the imperial government. Its present 
channels are not precisely known, but they are 
probably the same as in ancient times ; for it has 
shifted its bed at different periods of Chinese 
history. The vast quantity of sediment conveyed 
to the sea by this river, giving it its colour and 
name, is taken up in that part of its course which 
lies between the provinces of Shanse and Shense ; 
beyond that region its waters are remarkably 
clear. 

HY'ACINTH, a name given to the brilliantly 
coloured varieties of the gem called Zircon, 
also to fine red Cinnamon-stone (q. v.) or Pyrope 
(q. v.) ; and sometimes to ferruginous quartz of a 
blood-red colour, which, from its occurring abund- 
antly in gypsum at Compostella, in Spain, is called 
II. of Compostella. 
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HYACINTH ( I/yacinthxts ), a genus of plants of 
tho natural order ltiUancr ; bulbous-rooted plants 
with corolla-like, bell-shaped, G-cleft perianth, fix 
ctamens' fixed in the tube of the perianth, and dry 
capsular fruit. — The Orini'al ][. (//. onnitaffi), one 
of the most favourite of flonris* flowers, is a 
native of Asia Minor, Syria, and Per in. It is now 
naturalised in some parts of the south of Europe. 
It has broad linear leaver, and a scape -with a 
raceme of many flowers pointing in all directions. 
Tho flowers in cultivation exhibit great variety of 
colour, chiefly blue, purple, and white. They arc 
very beautiful ami very fragrant. Tho fragrance is 
ctrongest about or after eleven o’clock at night. 
Among cultivated hyacinths, arc many with double 
flowers. The II. has been cultivated from a remote 
period, but about the beginning of the ISth c., it 
attained almost the first place as a florists’ flower. 
Great attention was bestowed on the production of 
new varieties, and enormous prices were given for 
bulbs of pome of them. A pro e equal to £*100 
sterling was sometimes pud fur a single bulb. The 
principal n»at of the cultivation of hyacinths was 
and Btill is at Haarlem. At present, however, more 
than £10 m seldom ashed for the new variety 

of If., but although the trade is considrn d as now 
much deprived, the Haarlem gardi ners still rell 
bulbs to the value of gi’ooo .-r jl.Hmiii viarlv H. 


bulb*, planted in p»t*. n*ad»ly pr'*dii'V hrvitiful 
flower*, and tb>u.rs .dim. t Mju.dlv b« autiiul are 
ob taint d- for one v«.\r. h««vv»\*r, » »nt v l»v placing 
tie m in waiter in //. 
in vvh ,h they form a 
* y , f.iv-»nnt- **n» nxi**nt ..f apart* 

in* nts in vvint< r and early 
' * * * •'pniig In cultivating the 

JI. in this u av, rainwater 
, i k‘* should be Us- *1 for filltng 

, i'' ' Je the gla"**s ill preference t«> 

l>*. * pj'nng The rooti 

| , fin-Mild neaer be disturbed, if 

J |*» uble, and th*-ref..re the 

\ I "at«r *di«*uM n* *t 1*<* * hanged, 

\ * M f / / but the ghi-s must be filled 

!' I up •»» i asimi vl 1 \ till it alino.t 

\ Vi '/’ I toii« h the bull* A jitece of 

e ^b * chart oil may be pi iced m it 

\ ) / / to purity it. Tin* gl.v»M*s 

\ / ought to be Kept in a dark 

f r , t : v’ k Cool pine till the lmlbl bate 

pent out r-H.ts. Ib't rooms 
| j arc apt t«> make the 

J , long .and the flower spike \ 

y Miiall The cultivation of 

f \ the If in the oj*en groiiml is 

l - J much nmre diihcult, if the 

varieties are to be preserved 
from «legem i vtmg A light 
Ore hi d randy and )«t n« h foil is 

Hvacintli requisite A compost of cow - 

dung, rotten leaves, and line 
rand is u c cd at Haarlem. Neu varieties are raise.l 
from feed. Several nth* r of 11 are natives 

of the south *'t Europe, Africa, &e The IJiiapk- 
31 Vac i nth and t.ioii Hvamsth, frequently cul- 
tivated or. garden flowers, are now referred to the 
genus Mutcariy of vvhuh tin* perianth is merely 
C-toothed. — A common British plant, Rowing in 
woods and copies, with beautiful blue flowers very 
like those of the Oriental II., but all drooping to 
ono eidc (//. non-Fcrijilus, also known as *S 'cilia 
rattan s t Umltpnion ««tan*,a nd A graph is nulanv), is 
ooinetiincs called tlic Wild II., and sometimes the 
BunMini.L. Tho btillis were used in the timo of 
Queen Elizabeth for starching the ruffs then worn, 
and tho ttarch of them was otbenviso used instead 

■i i I 


< hi* Mi d 
Hvacintli 


of paste or glue. The fresh bulbs are said to be 
poisonous. 

IIYzE'NA, a genus of digiti grade carnivorous 
quadrupeds, included in the genus Cani? by Linnaus, 
and by some naturalists referred to the family 
Canidcr, but now more generally to Vim-rvla;, 
whilst the dentition connects it even with Fcluhr. 
Hymn as have six incisors and two canine teeth in 
each jaw, five molars on each side in the upper jaw, 
and four in the under. They seize an object with 
so firm a hold, that, among the Arabs, they arc 
proverbial for obstinnc}\ The vertebno of the neck 
.sometimes become ankylosed in old hymn as. Tho 
hind-quarters are lower and weaker than the fore- 
quarters of tho body, so that hymn as move with a 
shambling gait. The body is covered with rather 
long coarse hair, forming a mane along the neck and 
back. The feet have each four toes. The claws aro 
strong, fit for digging, and not retractile. The tail 
is ratlier short. Beneath the anus is a deep glandular 
pouch, contributing much to the offensive odour 
by which hv:enas arc characterised. Hyamas cat 
carrion, as well as newly-killed pro}*, and arc of 
much use, like vultures, as pcavengcrs, clearing 
away the last remnants of carcases that if left to 
rot would greatly pollute the air. They sometimes 
attack cattle, especially if they flee, but randy man, 
though they sometimes poire children. During the 
day, they hide themselves in caves, old mck tombs, 
ruined edifices, &c. ; by night, they roam singly or 
' m packs in quest of prey. They prowl about towns 
I and villages, and often dig up corpses that have not 
l> r «*n very deeply buried. This, together with their 
aspect and manners, has caused them t*»bo generally 
regard* d with horror, and very exaggerated* accounts 
of their fiiTceners have been prevalent. Instead of 
being unt unable, as was long the popular belief, 
they are capable of being very completely tamed, 
and shew an attachment to man similar to that of 
tin* dog ; they have even been used as watch-dogs. 
Hyamns are found only in Africa and the south of 
Asia, not extending to the furthest cast of the latter 



Spotted Ilyina (//. cro:ui'i). 

continent. — The Striped IT. (//. vulgar it or striata) 
is found both in Asia and Africa, and thcro are 
several varieties considerably different in size, colour, 
kc. The smallest liyrenas arc of the size of a large 
dog. — The Spotted II. (//. croruta) inhabits South 
Africa. It is rather smaller than the largest varieties 
of the Striped IT., but is more fierce and dangerous. 
It is called Tinnu-WOLP by the colonists of tho 
Capo of Good Hope. Besides its ordinary howling, 
which it emits very freely in its nocturnal roamings, 
this II. often indulges in an expression of gratifi- 
cation or of pome passion, resembling hysterical 
laughter, whence it has acquired tho name of tho 
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Laughing Hyaena. The general colour is ochry 
gray, ivith thinly scattered small round brown spots, 
and sooty muzzle and feet. — The Woolly H. {II. 
villosa) is a smaller South African species. 

In consequence of the bones which liyamas eat, 
their dung forms solid yellowish-white balls, ' of 
compact earthy fracture, the Album grcccum of the 
old materia medica. 

HYA-HYA. See Cow Tree. 

HYBERNA'TION. See Hibernation. 

HY r 'BODUS (Gr. liump-tooth ), a genus of fossil 
fish, whose teeth and osseous fin-rays are found 
in all the Secondary rocks from the Trias to the 
Chalk inclusive. The genus, with the small family 
of Hybodonts to which it belongs, occupy a place 
between the Cestracionts, with their pavcqnent of 
flat crushing teeth, and the sharks with their sharp- 
pointed cutting teeth. The teeth of the Hybodonts 
are conical, but' broad and blunt ; from the body 
of the tooth rises a large central cone, and several 
small lateral ones, decreasing in size as they recede 
from the principal cone. The enamel is strongly 
marked by longitudinal grooves and folds. The 
osseous rays of the dorsal fins are the only other 
preserved portions of these fossils. Like the Port 
Jackson shark, the II. had each of the two dorsal 
fins furnished with a large and strong spine, one-third 
of whose length was buried in the flesh. Nearly fifty 
species of this genus have been described. 

HY’BRID (Gru hybrid , from hybris, extravagance, 
licentiousness) is the term applied by naturalists 
to the offspring of different but generally nearly 
allied species of animals and plants, and must 
be distinguished from the word mongrel, which is 
applied to the offspring of different varieties of the 
same species. 

M. Broca, whose memoir on Hybridity of Animals 
is the most complete that has yet appeared, remarks 
that this condition may be (1) natural, (2) excited 
(provoquCe), or (3) artificial. The first variety is 
such as occurs spontaneously amongst animals in 
their wild state ; the second includes those cases 
in which domesticated animals, which would not 
naturally cross with one another, do so under the 
influence of man, and in opposition to their natural 
instincts; while the third variety is due to the 
artificial admixture of the male and female gene- 
rative elements, and as far as is yet known occurs 
only in fishes, and in the vegetable kingdom. The 
second variety is by far the most common and the 
most important. 

When the male of tho species A can impregnate 
the female of the species B, it may happen that 
the process can be inverted, and that the male 
B can impregnate the female A. In other cases, 
however, while the male A can readily impregnate 
the female B, the male B cannot impregnate 
tho female A. In the first case, the hybridity is 
termed bilateral; in the second, unilateral. The 
former is rare, and even when it does occur, the 
cross, in one direction is more common and more 
productive than in the other. Thus, the ordinary 
mule, the offspring of the male ass and the mare, 
is much more readily obtained, and, physiologically, 
is less imperfect than the ' corresponding animal, 
the hinny, which occasionally results from the 
union of the stallion and female ass. See Mule, 
Hinny. Our domestic sheep and goats afford an 
example of the latter (unilateral) kind of hybridity. 
The union of the he-goat and the ewe is frequently 
productive, while the union of the ram with the 
she-goat is always unproductive. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is 
impossible to predicate in what cases the crossing of 
different species will bo productive, and in wrrat 


cases it will be barren. While some closely allied 
species do not admit of a cross, other species, far 
more removed from one another, not only yield 
hybrids, but even fruitful hybrid!;. There is, how- 
ever, a limit, beyond which the chance of offspring 
becomes reduced to zero, and, according to Broca° 
* If the crossing of animals of different genera is 
now an incontestable fact, there is no authentic 
evidence that offspring has resulted from the 
crossing of animals of different orders.’ 

Cases have been referred to, as shewing that 
animals of different orders may cross, but none of 
them are satisfactorily established. The strongest 
apparent case of hybridity between different orders 
is that of the Jumarts, which were said -to result 
from the union of the bull and the mare, or of the 
stallion and the cow. These jumarts were believed 
in from the time of Columella to that of Buffon, 
who fully investigated the subject, and found that 
they were merely hinnies — the offspring of the 
stallion and the she-ass. Among mammals, hybrids 
have been obtained between the different species 
of the genus Equus. So far as experiments go, 
the horse, the ass, the zebra, the quagga, &c., breed 
freely inter se, but the degrees of fertility among 
their offspring have not been fully determined. The 
dog has been made to breed with the wolf and 
the fox, the lion with the tiger, the he-goat with 
the female sheep, the ram with the female roe- 
deer (Cervus Capreolm), and the hare with tho 
rabbit. (See Professor Owen’s article, ‘Hybrid,’ 
in Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art.) A case was recorded some time ago in The 
Field newspaper, in which a prolific union took 
lace between a mastiff dog and a lioness that had 
een brought up together. 

Among birds, hybridity is not uncommon. The 
swan will breed with the goose, the grouse with 
the blackcock, the pheasant with the common fowl, 
the goldfinch with the canary, &c. Among reptiles, 
hybrid offspring has been observed between the 
toad and the frog. Among fishes, hybrids have 
been obtained by artificial impregnation between 
different species of the genus Cyprinus. 

Many hybrids have no propagative power, whilo 
in others it is so far limited as to admit only of 
reversion to the original specific form. When a 
hybrid possesses generative power, it breeds more 
readily with an individual of one of its parent 
stocks than with another hybrid like itself. Tho 
most remarkable example on record of generative 
power in hybrids is afforded by the experiments of 
M. Roux of AngoulCmc, who finds that he can cross 
hares and rabbits to any extent, and who has thus, 
by breeding leporides, established a new and lucra- 
tive department in agriculture. For a full account 
of these experiments, which are well deserving of 
a trial in this country, the reader may consult 
Brown-Sequard’s Journal de la Physiologie, voh ii. 
pp. 374 — 383. These experiments have inflicted a 
severe blow on the popular doctrine of the per- 
manence of species. 

Experiments on the hybridisation of plants have 
been very far from confirming the hybrid origin of 
forms apparently intermediate between other species, 
and which were once regarded as probably hybrids 
produced in a state of nature. The interference of 
man is usually necessary to effect an intermixture, 
and in many cases in which it has been found 
possible, it is by no means of easy accomplishment. 
The predilection for pollen of the same kind appears 
to be very strong; and if pollen, both of the same 
and of another kind, is applied to the stigma of a 
flower, the result is the same as if its own pollen 
had been there alone. The hybridiser, therefore, 
must cut away the stamens of the flower of which 
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tlio pistil in to bo Impregnated, amt carefully 

{ invent all access of pollen other Ilian that winch 
10 brings to it. Even with these precautions, it is 
found impossible to produce hybrids between some 
plants of the samo family, and not very dissimibir. 

Hybrid plants are said to partake generally of 
tlio characters of the male moro than of the female 
•parent. It is more certain that valuable results are 
often obtained as to sire ami abundance of fruit, 
brilliaucy of Hewers, hardiness, and other qualities. 
The question of the continued fertility of true 
hybrids is one having moat iuqiorlant relations to 
the great questions concerning species. Some assert 
that neither among animals nor among plants are 
hybrids fertile for more than one or two generations, 
if kept by themselves ; although they are readily 
fertile with either of the parent s|>ecus, to which 
they become again assimilated. Hut this opinion is 
controverted, mid the question must, of course, I hi 
decided by observation of facts, in judging of which, 
however, questions of no little dilliculty must often 
arisu as to what are and what nru nut different 
species. 

Tim subject of the hybridisation of plants was 
first investigated, and with great can; and very 
numerous cx|>erimcuts, by Kulreutcr, in tlio cnil 
of the IStli c., and has been more recently studied 
with much attention by Dean Hirhcrtof Manchester, 
Van Mona, and jurtieularly Oacrtner. 
HYD.VSDKS. Svu Jiiiuxu. 

HY'DATU) (from the Crick A.'du.'u, a watery 
\csiclc), a term imh finitely apjdied to several 
distinct objects of a visictilnr or cystdiku cltarxetir, 
which aru found in tlio IhhIus of nun and certain 
mammals. True hydatids wire formerly regarded 
as cystic Kutuzoa (q. v.), such as Cjsticercus, 
Cicuurui, and Echinococcus, hut all these animal 
funus are now discoVerid to lie larval stages of 
tauia or Tajhi-woriu (q. v.). Tin w hydatids may 
occur in almost any (art of the l>oily, and they 
have been observed in nun, tlio ai>e, the ox, the 



J, Cienerue Ccrebralli, natural size; 3, ono brad rnajrnlflrd ; 

a, orat circlet of booba; b, suckers: 3, CjitlrrrcuiTenulrolIlr, 
natural •lie; t, brad uagnldcd; u, cliclrl u( biota ; 

b, tuckers. 

sheep, tlio hone, the camel, the pig, the kangaroo, 
and sumo other vegetable feeders, but they appar- 
ently do not occur in carnivorous animals or in 
tlio rodents. They aru generally enclosed in an 
external sac, wbicfi is attached to tlio tissue ’of 


tlio organ in which it is situated, and which is 
frequently common to many hydatids, each of 
which has n distinct envelope. Tho fluid in tho 
interior of tho_ hydatid itself is almost always 
colourless and limpid, hut tlio fluid in tho common 
cyBt in which tho hydatids float is often of a 
yellow colour. Tho Canurus ctrebralit is found in 
tlio brain of various ruminants, and gives rise to 
tiio diseaso in sheep known as ‘the staggers.’ When 
tho hydatid occurs in tho fourth ventricle, the 
animal, instead of turning round and round in 
ono direction, springs in Urn air,, and this variety 
of tliu nllectiou is henco distinguished by German 
veterinarians as i las Spriwjcn. •Whenever any of 
tlio nbovo forms of hydatids nru swallowed by man or 
tho lower animals, they may proceed, under favour- 
able circumstances, to ho developed into tlio higher 
stages of tape-worm. Two species of Echinococcus 
nru usually noticed, namely, tlio A’. /lonibii#,, which 
has been occasionally met with in tho brain and 
abdomen of man, and tlio A", veterinorum, which is 
of common occurrence in various parts of tlio body 
of tho pig, anil, several other mammals, but it is 
by no means certain that they aro really distinct. 
Tli eao Echinococci do not become developed into 
tapo-wonns unless they reach tho intestinal canal 
of souro animal, by lieing taken as food ; and in 
ordinary cases of hydatids, consisting; of Echino- 
cocci, the cysts and their contents undergo a kind 
of degeneration, becoming in some eases converted 
into fatty or caiearvous matter, whilu in other 
cases tho contents bccomo granular, tlio peculiar 
booklets (which will ho described in thu article 
Tare-woitai) which occur in them, and which 
remain unaltered for a long time, revealing their 
true origin. 

Tho so-called aceplialocyst, or common globular 
hydatid, which somutimea attains tlio size of a child's 
head, is probably a degenerated or abnormally 
developed echinococcus. 

Hydatids sometimes occasion so little incon- 
venience, that i>cr»oii.i, in whom they oro discovered 
after death, have not auiqiectcd any diseaso in tho 
organ iu which they are found. On other occasions, 
they grow rapidly, and causo so much irritation that 
aiippuratiun is excited ill or around the common sac, 
which may either hurst externally, or into a mucous 
canal or a serous cavity. In tho first or second 
case, tho hydatids will ho discharged, and recovery 
may take place ; in tlio third case*, fatal inllammation 
will ensue. Little can bo done for tbo treatment of 
this aflcctiun, except that occasionally, if tlio cyst 
is near the surface, it, may bo carefully punctured. 
The means of preventing the adection will bo noticed 
in the article T.U'E-WOUM. 

False hydatids are simple Bcrous cysts, either 
occurring alone or in clusters, whoso mode of origin 
is not distinctly understood. Structures of this 
kind, ou a small scale, aro common in tlio choreid 
ilexus of tlio brain, whilu on a large scalo they aro 
ouinl containing tho fluid in ovarian ilruiisy. Thcso 
false hydatids aro also of comparatively common 
occurrence in the uterus, which they may distcml to 
such a sire as to simulato prvgimney. . 

HYDE, an inqiortant manufacturing town of 
Euglaud, iu Cheshire, is situated seven miles cast- 
south-east of Manchester, anil about thu samo 
distance south-east of Oldham. Until a comparatively 
recent period, it was a mere village ; but since tho 
extension of tho cotton-trade, on which it mainly 
depends, it has rapidly increased in size. Its impu- 
tation in 1S71 was 11,223. Besides tho numerous 
cotton-factories, iron, water, and print works aro 
carried on. Coal abounds in the neighbourhood. 
Tlio district in which H. is situated is densely 
peopled, and is furnished with abundant menus of 
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communication, 'by railway and canal, witb all tbc 
important towns in tbe vicinity. 

HYDE, Edward. See Clarendon, Earl of. 

HYDE PARK, a noble enclosure of nearly 
400 acres, extending from tbe western extremity of 
London to Kensington Gardens, wbicb derives its 
name from having been the manor of the Hyde 
belonging to the Abbey of Westminster. It became 
the* property of the crown on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIII. A canal 
or sheet of water, called the Serpentine, although in 
the form of a parallelogram, was made in H. P., ■ 
between 1730 and 1733, by order of Queen Caroline. 
At the eastern end of it is an artificial waterfall, 
constructed in 1817. On the south side are the 
barracks of the Life-guards. It was in H. P. that 
the great International Exhibition of 1851 was held, 
in a Crystal Palace specially erected for the occasion. 
We do not clearly learn at what time tbe public 
began to have free admission to Hyde Park. But 
Ben Jonson speaks of the show of coaches which it 
presented in his time; and we know that it was 
constantly resorted to on the morning of May-day 
for the sports comprehended under the term Maying. 
Till the .middle of the 17th c., there was a part of 
it which contained deer. About that time, it began 
to be a place for races and military reviews. It 
•was also resorted to for duels. After the Restor- 
ation, it appears to have become the favourite 
promenade, which it has ever since continued to be. 
It has, however, undergone many changes of bound- 
ary and division ; a large part of Kensington Gardens 
has been taken from it, also an angle at the south- 
east corner on which Apsley House now stands. 

HYDER ALI, ruler of Mysore, and one of the 
greatest Mohammedan princes of India, was horn in 
1728. His father, who was a general of the Rajah 
of Mysore, afterwards obtained Bangalore in fief, 
and both of these honours descended to his son. 
H. A., in 1759, dispossessed his master, allowing 
him, however, to retain his title, while be himself 
took that of dalva, or regent. He then conquered 
Calicut, Bednor, Onor, Cananor, and other neigh- 
bouring states ; and in 176G, his dominions included 
more than 84,000 square _ miles. He waged two 
wars against tbe British, in the first of which he 
was completely successful, and dictated^ terms of 
peace under the walls of Madras, but died before 
the termination of the second, in which be was 
aided by the French. He also joined in a native 
confederacy for tbe expulsion of the British from 
India. He, besides, withheld the customary tribute 
from the Mahrattas (q. v.), and waged a successful 
war against them. In his wars be displayed great 
resolution and perseverance.' He died in 1782. H. A. 
was remarkable amongst Asiatic princes for the 
mildness of his character and government, and was 
much beloved by bis people. He promoted agri- 
culture, commerce, and the arts, and protected all 
religions, requiring only submission _ to bis laws. 
His son and successor was Tippoo Sabib (q. v.). 

HYDERABA'D, more properly HaidArabad 
{from Haidar, lion ; and bad, town), the capital of 
the Nizam’s Territories (q. v.), stands on the right 
bank of tbe Mussi, in lat. 17° 22' N., and long. 
78° 32' E., at an elevation of 1800 feet above 
the sea, and contains, with suburbs, 200, 000_ inha- 
bitants. On the opposite side of the river is the 
British Residency, the stream being here bridged, by 
nine spacious arches of squared granite. Besides 
these erections and tbe palace of the native 
sovereigns, wo may mention the principal mosque 
which has been fashioned after the model of the 
Kaaba at Mecca; while at the meeting of the four 
principal streets of tbe city rises another remarkable 


edifice, with four minarets resting on four con- 
nected arches, on which run the four converging 
thoroughfares. The neighbourhood abounds "with 
huge tanks. One of them, close to tbe British 
cantonment of Secunderabad, measures three mileS 
by two; and another, still larger, is said to be 
twenty miles round. 

HYDERABAD, the chief city of Sinde, stands 
four miles to the east of the left bank of the Indus, 
in lat. 25° 22' N., and long. 68° 28' E. Pop. about 
24,000. The place is famous for the manufacture of 
arms of various kinds, such as matchlocks, swords, 
spears, and shields. As against a native force, it is 
tolerably strong, occupying a somewhat steep height, 
and having a rampart flanked by round towers. 

HY'DNUM, a genus of fungi ( Hymcnomycetes ), 
having the under side of the pileus covered -with 
soft spines which bear the spores. The species are 
pretty numerous, some of them British; among 
which is H. repandum, more common in some parts 
of the continent of 
Europe, and much used 
as an esculent in France, 

Italy, and Germany. It 
grows on the ground, 
chiefly in pine and oak 
woods, either solitary, or 
in clusters or rings. 

HY'DRA, The, or 
Fresh-water Polype, is 
the type of the class 
Hydrozoa, which, with 
the Anthozoa, form the 
sub-kingdom Ccdente- 
rata of recent zoologists. 

See Zoophytes. 

The H. possesses a gelatinous, sub-cylindrical 
body, which, from its contractdity, undergoes various 
alterations of form. One -end expands into a disc 
or foot, which adheres to a leaf, twigs, &c. ; while a 
mouth, surrounded by a circlet of tentacles, varying 
from five to twelve or more in number, is situated 
at the opposite end. These tentacles are exceedingly 
contractile, at one moment thrown out as long 
delicate threads, at the next, drawn up into minute 
wart-like knobs. Numerous thread-cells project 
from their surface, the larger ones possessing a 
sheath and throe recurved darts or barbs, and ter- 
minating in a long and extremely slender filament. 
The mouth leads into a capacious cavity, excavated 
throughout the avhole length of the animal, avhich, 
exclusive of its tentacles, seldom exceeds three- 
fourths of an inch. On 
minutely examining the 
H., or any member of 
tbe class Hydrozoa, tbe 
body is found to be 
composed of two mem- 
branes, an ectoderm and 
an endoderm,tbe former 
constituting the outer 
layer of the animal, and 
having one side always 
in contact with the 




water, while the other Hydra: 

nde is in close contact C| Hydra Vulgaris, attached to a 
svith the endoderm, piece of stick— a young polype 
is sprouting from the side ot 
the parent animal; b , one oi 
the larger thread-cells, with its 
three recurved barbs. 


whose free surface forms 
the lining of the great 
internal cavity. The 
Pood of the H. consists # 
of such minute living organisms as come within 
the reach of its tentacles, and by these ^ apparently 
fragile threads, which the animal projects like a 
lasso, crustaceans, worms, &c., are seized, which 
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would bo deemed at Cut tight sajenar to their 
captor ia strength aad activity. _ Tha tentacles 
anjicar, however, to possets, through the action of 
the thread-cells, a jowerfui tcnurjl.ir.g or paralysing 
indnence, for it hat been observed that scft*Lodird 
animals which have succeeded ia escaping from the 
grasp of the IL frequently die very shortly. The 
j)jyy. when nm Un-nl, but oitca whea »till ** 

thrust iato the internal canty, where the nutritive 
parts are absorbed by the IE while the indigestible 
portions are cs{*clled through the mouth. 

Although the H. is utually found adhering by its 
circular foot or iliac to submerged leaves, twigs, he., 
it is not j*crmancntly died. It often moves on 
surfaces under water somewhat after the manner of 
a leech, both ends taking a [>art in the movement, 
and occasionally the disc is protruded above the 
water, and thus acts as a tloat 

Sometimes, es[>ccia!iy in tbo autumn, tme repro- 
ductivo organs may be observed, both male and 
femalo organs being usually situated on the samo 
animal. Propagation by .genuuatiun is, however, 
the mo3t common mode of Increase. Minuto 
tuljercles appear on the body of the parent animal, 
which, as they increase in size, gradually resemblo 
it; becoming |K.*rforatcd at their free extremity, and 
tentacles gradually being formed. The [xxlicle by 
whieh they originate by degrees becomes thinner, 
and finally gives way, leaving the young IL perfectly 
iudejHiudeut. One of the mod remarkable points m 
the liistoryof this animal is its |»wcr of being multi- 
plied by uieehauical division. It a IL be cut into two, 
or even more pieces, every one will, in time, assume 
the form and functions of the original animal. 

Several species of II., such as II. ylridis, II. 
vubjarit, II. futca . Ac., have been described, which 
differ in size, colour, ,';c. When living hydra) are 
removed from the water, they appear like minute 
specks of jelly, which quickly recover their true 
form on being restored to their proper element. The 
great authority cm these singular animals is Trom- 
bley, whoso JJimoirci ;>our sen-ir <1 IhUtoire iTun 
Genre ile Polypes ifum douce was published in 17-1-1. 

HYDRA, a fabulous monster of tho ancient 
world, said to have inhabited tho marshes of 
Lermea, in Argolis, not far from tho sea-coast. 
Accounts vary both as to its origin and appearance. 
Sorno make it the issue of Styx and tho Titan Pallas, 
and others, of Echidna and Typhon. It is repre- 
sented as having several heads, which immediately 
grow up again as often as they wore cut off. Tho 
number generally ranged from seven to nine, though 
• Simonides gives it fifty, and certain historians a 
hundred, auu even more. Its mouths, which were 
as numerous as its heads, discharged a subtle and 
deadly veuotiu The destruction of this reptile wa3 
one of the twelve labours of Hercules (q. v.). 

HYDRA, an island of Greece, is situated off tho 
eastern shore of the PelnjHinnesus (now tho More-a), 
about u miles distant from the coast of the depart- 
ment of Argolis and Corinth. It is about 13 miles 
long, and 3 miles broad, and has an area of 3S 
square miles. The shores are rocky and steep, and 
the interior, rising to about 1S00 feet in height, is 
destitute of vegetation and of water. On the north- 
west coast is tho town and seajiort of Hydra, the 
white, fiat-roofed houses of which, ascending from 
tho harbour, climb up the side of a hilh The 
streets, owing to the irregularity of tho site, are 
steep and uneven, but remarkably clean. This 
town, the only one ia the islaud, is one of tho most 
beautiful in tuo wholo of Greece. Pop. (1S71) 11,63-1, 
who arc chiefly employed in cotton and silk weaving, 
ia tanning, aud in commerce. _ . 

Tho island of IL was uninhabited in ancient 

s;» 


times. Tho nucleus of tho town wso formed by ts 
few fishermen and peasants, who, Kissing from tho 
oppression of tha Turks, crossed otsrfruK the neigh- 
bouring mainland, and were afterwards followed bv 
crowds from Albania, Argolis, and Attics, in the 
13th and 16th centuries. In the Grecian war of 
independence, tho Hydriotes took a most setivo 
part ; and nono were more liberal in their coa In tui- 
tions to tho patriotic c a u se. In ISffS, tbo population 
was estimated at 10,000, and about that time the 
islanders were considered tho richest in the archi- 
pelago. They possessed exclusively the carry in g-tr»do 
of tho Dlack Sea and tho Mediterranean, and traded 
to England, tho Baltic, and oven America. Sinco tho 
revolution, however, more accessible ports bavo 
risen to be the centres of Greek commerce, and IL 
has considerably declined. 

IIYDRA'CIDS, or HYDROGEM ACIDS, a namo 
given to acids in which tho acidifying principle was 
supposed to bo hydrogen. See Act tel. The division 
of acids into oxyaculs and hydruculs belongs rather 
to a past than to tho present state of chemistry. 

HY'DRAGOGUES are thoso activo purgatives 
which produce ‘ a great flux from tho intestinal 
membrane, aud which consequently givo rise to very 
watery stools. They are of extremo use in some of tho 
varieties of dropsy, being tho moat effectual means 
of diminisliiug the lirjuid poured into tho cellular 
tissue and serous cavities of tho body. _ 

Jalap (especially when combined with bitartrato 
of iHitasb) and claterium, a medicino which, from its 
extreme power, must bo given in very small doses 
(one-eighth to one-third of a grain), and with great 
caution, are perhaps tho best examples of this class 
of purgatives. 

IIYDRA'XGKA, a genus of plants of tho natural 
order Ilydramjatcete, which many botanists make a 
sub-order of Siai/rayar, distinguished by having 
-l — C petals, 8 — Iff or many stamens, a more or leas 
inferior ovary, and 2 — 5 styles. Ilydramjtacae are 
shrubs with opposite, or sometimes wliorled leaves, 
destitute of stipules. In tho genus IL tho flowers 
are in cymes, the exterior flowers sterile and dilated. 
Few species are known, aud they are chiefly natives 
of tho southern parts of Jiorth America, and’ of 
China and Japan. Tho species popularly known ns 
tho Hvduan'OEA [II. horlensia), is a native of China 
and Japan, and has long been in cultivation there' 
as an ornamental plant. It was introduced into 
Britain by Sir Joseph Banks in 17SS, and speedily 
became very popular, being readily propagated by 
layers anil cuttings, so a3 to bo not only a favourite 
green-house plant, hut a frequent ornament of 
cottage windows. Iu tho south of England, it 
endures the open air. It seems almost impossible 
to water it too freely ; a largo plant has been 
known to rcccivo with advantage ouo hundred 
gallons of water daily ; aud in favourable circum- 
stances, it becomes a magnificent shrub. A plant 
in Devonshire has had 1000 largo cymes of flowers 
expanded at once. The flowers, generally pink, arc 
sometimes bluo ; tho blue colour is owing to jxicu- 
liarities of soiL Feat and iron ora are said to ho 
productive of bluo flowers in the Hydrangea — If. 
Japonlca, introduced into Europo from Japan by 
Siebold, is reraarkablo for its very largo cymes of 
flowers. — II. nirert and II. qucrcifolia, Anierican 
species, are not unfrequently to ho seen in flower- 
gardens in Morth America. 

HY'DRATES are substances in which a defi- 
nite quantity of water is chemically combined with 
a definite quantity of some other constituent. 
Although water is a perfectly indifferent substance, 
possessing neither acid nor basic properties, yet it 
enters into combination both with acids and with 
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bases, and thus forms the bodies termed hydrates. 
Thus, when an acid has once been allowed to com- 
bine with water, the entire separation of the water 
can usually only be effected by the presence of some 
strong base, which displaces the water. If, for 
■example, we distil diluted sulphuric acid, water is 
expelled up to a certain point, when both acid and 
water are distilled together. The liquid now con- 
tains one equivalent of water, and one of acid 
(H0,S0 3 ), and is termed hydrated sulphuric acid, 
and this equivalent of water can only be displaced 
by an equivalent of potash, or some other base. 
Hydrate of baiyta (BaO,HO), hydrate of lime or 
slaked lime (CaO,HO), hydrate of sesquioxide of 
iron (Fe„O 3 ,3H0), and hydrate of oxide of copper 
(CuO,H(3), are similar cases, except that here the 
water is displaced by an acid instead of a base. 
The above are examples of hydrates of acids and 
bases or oxides. Gypsum (Ca0,S0 3 ,2H0) is an 
example of a hydrate of a salt. 

HYDRAU'LIC CRANES. See Suit., Vol. X. 

HYDRAU'LIC ENGINES. See Suit., Vol. X. 

HYDRAU'LIC LIMES. See Ceuekts. 

HYDRAULIC PRESS, called also Bramah’s 
Press, from the name of its inventor, depends 
on the principle, that a pressure exerted on 
any part of the surface of a liquid is transmitted 
undimiuished to all parts of the mass, and in all 
directions. See Hydrostatics. The annexed figure 
represents the essential parts of the machine, the 
details of construction being omitted. F is the 

cavity of a strong 
metal cylinder E, 
A into which the pis- 

ton, D, passes water- 
tight through the 
top. A tube, G, 
leads from the 
cylinder to a force- 
pump H; and by 
means of this, water 
is driven from tho 
tank T into the 
cavity F, so as to 
force tho piston, 
D, upwards. The 
piston supports a 
table on which are 
daeed the bales, 
looks, or other 
articles to be pressed ; and the rising of the table 
presses them against the entablature AA, which is 
fastened , to the pillars B, B. The power of the 
ress is readily calculated. Suppose that the pump 
as only one-thousandth of the area of D, and that, 
hy means of its lever-handle, tho piston of the 
pump is pressed down with a force of 500 pounds, 
the piston of the barrel will rise with a force of 
one thousand times 500 pounds, or more than 200 
tons. The rise, however, will he Blow in pro- 
portion to the power. The enormous multiplying 
power given hy this machine has been employed for 
a great variety of useful purposes, such as com- 
rcssiug hales of cotton, paper, &o., expressing oils, 
ending iron plates and bars, and raising weights. 
This was the means employed for launching the 
Great Eastern at Miliwali, and for raising to their 
position the tubes of the Britannia Bridge. 

HYDRAULIC RAM, a simple and conveniently 
applied mechanism, hy which the momentum or 
weight of falling water can he made available 
for raising a portion of itself to a considerable 
height. In the annexed figure, which represents a 
section of Montgolfier’s hydraulic ram, R is the 



reservoir from which the water falls, RS the height 
of the fall, and ST the horizontal tube which con- 
ducts the water to the engine ABHTG. E and D 
arc two valves, the former of which closes its 
.cavity by ascending, the latter by descending ; and 
FG is a pipe reaching within a very little of the 
bottom CB. The valves are such that the water at 
its normal pressure cannot support their weight ; 
the valve E is prevented from falling below a cer- 
tain point hy a knob above mil. When the water 
is allowed to descend from the reservoir, after fill- 
ing the tube BHS, it rushes out at the aperture mn, 
till its velocity in descending U8T becomes so great 
as to force up the valve E, and close the means of 
escape. The water being thus suddenly cheeked, 
and unable to 
find a passage 
at mn, will pro- 
duce a great 
action on every 
part of the con- 
taining vessels, 
and by its mo- 
mentum raise 
thevalveD. A 
portion of water 
being admitted 
into the ves- 
sel ABC, the 
impulse of tlie 
column of fluid is expended, tho valves D and E 
fall ; the opening at D being thus closed, and that 
at mn opened. The water now rushes out at mn 
as before, till its motion is again stopped by it3 
carrying up the valve E, when the operation is 
repeated, the tlnid impulse opening the valve at 
D, through which a portion of the water passes 
into ABC. Tlie valves at E and D thus alter- 
nately closing and opening, and water at every 
opening of D mailing its way into ABC, tho air 
therein is condensed, for it has no communication 
with the atmosphere after the water is higher than 
tho bottom of the pipe FG. This condensed air, 
then, exercises great force on the surface, op, of the 
water, and raises it in the tube, FG, to a height 
proportioned to the elasticity of the imprisoned air. 
The principles of the hydraulic ram are susceptiblo 
of a very extensive application. In well-constructed 
rams, the mechanical effect obtained has been found 
to be about j of the energy in the falling water. 
For raising comparatively small quantities of water, 
such as are necessary for the supply of single houses, 
farm-yards, &c. — where water at the lower level is 
plentiful and cheap — the hydraulic ram is a most 
useful piece of mechanism. Its details have been 
greatly improved since the time of Montgolfier. 

HY'DRIDjE, a family of serpents, sometimes so 
defined as to include numerous fresh-water snakes 



Banded Sea Snake ( Chersydrus Fasciatus) : 
a , head ; b, port of bock. 


which are not venomous, and sometimes limited 
to venomous sea-serpents, inhabiting tlie Indian, 
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Chinese, and tropical Australian seas. These sea- 
serpents, forming the genus ffydrophis (or Hydnis), 
and other genera recently separated from it, have 
the tail compressed and the belty keeled, so that 
they have the poirer of swimming like cels ; they 
have small heads and small eyes ; they are remark- 
able for the large size of their nasal shields ; they 
are generally of a yellowish-green colour, varied 
with blackish rings or lozenge-shaped spots. Their 
lungs are often prolonged into a reservoir of air 
as far as the commencement of the tail. They 
are often from two to five feet long. They are 
frequently seen asleep on the surface of the sea, 
and are easily caught in this condition, in which, 
apparently, they often fall a prey to sharks. They 
are supposed to live on small fishes and crustaceans. 
They are sometimes found coiled up among sea- 
weed on the shore, and are much dreaded by 
fishermen. In some places, they are very numerous. 
One species, at least, is esteemed good food by the 
Tahitians. More than fifty species are known. 

HY'DRIDES. This term is applied hoth to com- 
binations of hydrogen with and to similar 

combinations with organic Ofc>>l'ompound radicals. 
Hydrogen forms hydrides with at least four metals 
— viz., arsenic, antimony, copper, and potassium. 
The first two of these are the well-known gases, 
arseniuretted hydrogen (AsH,) and antimoniuretted 
hydrogen (SbH 3 ). The hydride of methyl or marsh- 
gas (C 2 H 3 ,H), and the hydride of ethyl (C.,H 5 ,H), 
are examples of the second variety of hydrides. 
HYDROCARBONS. See CAKDOirvDnoGENS. 
HYDROCELE (Gr. hydor, water, and b'lc. a 
swelling) is the medical term for a dropsy of the 
tunica vaginalis, a serous membrane or sao investing 
the testis. Hydrocele occurs as a smooth, pear- 
shaped swelling, fluctuating when pressed, devoid 
of pain or tenderness, but sometimes causing a 
slight uneasiness from its weight. 

The quantity of serous fluid m the sac is usually 
from six to twenty ounces, but it occasionally 
exceeds a hundred ounces. Hydrocele may occur 
as a result of acuto inflammation, but it most 
commonly comes on without any apparent local 
cause. It is most frequently met with about 
or beyond the middle period of life, and generally 
in persons of feeble power, or with a tendency 
to . gout ; sometimes, however, it occurs in young 
children, either in the same form as in adults, or 
, as what is termed congenital hydrocele, when the 
communication between the tunica vaginalis and 
the abdominal peritoneum is not obliterated, as it 
normally should be. 

The treatment is divided into the palliative and 
the curative. By the former, the surgeon relieves 
the present annoyance of his patient, while by the 
latter he aims at the permanent removal of the 
disease. The palliative treatment consists in the 
use of suspensory bandages, evaporating and dis- 
cutient lotions, and tapping with a fine trochar. 
Tapping seldom gives more than temporary relief, 
the swelling usually again regaining its former 
hulk in three or four months. 

The curative treatment consists in setting up 
sufficient inflammation in the tunica vaginalis to 
destroy its undue secreting faculty. This is most 
commonly done by the injection of tincture of iodine 
into the sac, or by the passage of a fine seton or an 
iron wire (as proposed by Dr Simpson) through it. 

HYDROCE'PHALUS. Under this term, which 
literally means water in the head, are included three 
distinct diseases — viz., acute hydrocephalus, chronic 
hydrocephalus, and spurious hydrocephalus, or, as Dr 
Marshall Hall termed it, hydrocephaloid disease. 

By Acute Hydrocephalus is signified inflammation 


of the brain as it usually occurs in scrofulous 
children. The name is not a good one, because it 
merely refers to a frequent effect of the disease, and 
not to its cause or essence; and because, further, 
a similar effect may result from other morbid’ 
conditions : it is, however, so universally adopted 
that it would be inexpedient to change it. Ti • 
disease is one of so dangerous a nature, that it is 
of the greatest importance to detect it in its earliest 
stage, and even to look out for indications of its 
approach. The premonitory symptoms (which, how- 
ever, do not occur in all cases) consist chiefly in 
a morbid state. of the nutritive functions. The 
appetite is capricious, the tongue foul, the breath 
offensive, the belly enlarged, and sometimes tender, 
and the evacuations unnatural; and the child is 
heavy, languid, and dejected, and becomes either 
fretful and irritable, or drowsy and listless. Restless 
sleep, attended by grinding of the teeth or moaning, 
a frequent sudden scream, clenching of the fists, and 
a turning in of the thumb towards the palm of the 
hand, are also important premonitory warnings. 

After these symptoms have lasted for some days, 
severe pain in the head comes on ; it is generally of 
a sharp shooting character, recurring at intervals, 
and often during sleep, and causing tlie child to 
shriek in a very characteristic manner. Coma or 
morbid drowsiness now supervenes, and the shriek- 
ing is replaced by moaning. Vomiting is a frequent 
concomitant of this stage of the disease. In this 
first stage of hydrocephalus, which most commonly 
lasts two or three days, the pulse is rapid, and 
the symptoms generally are those of excitement. 
In the second stage, the pulse becomes irregular, 
variable, and often slow. General heaviness and 
stupor come on. The light, which annoyed the 
child in the first stage, is no longer a source of 
annoyance; the pupils become dilated, the power 
of sight becomes imperfect or lost, and squinting is 
almost always to be observed. The little patient 
now lies on his back in a drowsy condition ; and 
at this period spasmodic twitchings, convulsions, or 
paralysis may come on. The excretions are passed 
unconsciously. This second stage may last a week 
or two, and is often attended by deceptive appear- 
ances of amendment, the child not unfrequently 
regaining the use of its senses for a day or two, 
but then relapsing into a deeper stupor than before. 
The symptoms iu the third or last stage, which may 
last only a few hours, or may extend to a fortnight, 
are very similar to those in the second, except that 
the pulse again becomes very rapid, beating some- 
times so qiuckly that it can scarcely be counted, 
and gradually gets more and more weak, till the 
patient expires. The characteristic appearances 
after death are softening of the central part of the 
brain, with the effusion of serous fluid, usually to the 
extent of several ounces, into the ventricles ; and a 
tubercular deposit, in. tlie shape of small granules, 
upon or between the membranes of the brain. 

The only disorder with which acute hydro- 
cephalus can easily he confounded is infantile 
remittent fever; but we have not space to notice 
the various points which enable us to discriminate 
between these two complaints. Acute hydro- 
cephalus is essentially a disease of childhood; it 
scarcely ever occurs after the twelfth year. Half 
the cases that occur are in children between three 
and six years of age. 

As the treatment should he left entirely to the 
physician, it is unnecessary to notice it further, than 
to state that strong antiphlogistic remedies — such as 
cold, to .the head, leeching, and active purging — 
applied in the first stage of the disease, yield the 
most satisfactory results ; yet under this treatment, 
three cases out of four are lost. 
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Chronic Hydrocephalus is a perfectly distinct 
disease from acute hydrocephalus ; while the latter 
is an inflammation, the former is a dropsy. In 
chronic hydrocephalus, a watery fluid collects within 
the skull, before the bones have united to form the 
solid brain-case, and by pressure outwards causes 
the bones to separate, and increases the size of the 
head sometimes to an enormous extent. Thus Dr 
David Monro relates the case of a girl six years old 
whose head measured two feet four inches in circum- 
ference. While the skull is rapidly enlarging, the 
bones of the face grow no faster than usual, and 
the great disproportion of size between the head and 
the face is at once diagnostic of the disease. This 
disorder sometimes commences before birth, and 
almost always in early childhood, before the fontan- 
elles and sutures of the skull have closed. In some 
rare cases, it has occurred later, as, for example, at 
seven or nine years old, and the closed sutures have 
opened under the augmenting pressure. When the 
sutures will not yield, death from pressure on the 
brain speedily ensues. 'Most children with chronic 
hydrocephalus cither recover or ‘die in infancy ; but 
a few survive, bearing their complaint to adult life, 
or even to old age. Blindness, deafness, palsy, and 
idiocy — one or more — are commonly associated with 
this disease, but occasionally the intellect and senses 
are sufficiently perfect for the ordinary requirements 
of social life. 

The treatment may be attempted by internal 
remedies or by surgical appliances. The medical 
treatment most worthy of trial consists in _ the 
administration of diuretics, purgatives, and especially 
mercury, which may be given in the form of 
calomel in minute doses, and applied as ointment 
externally. The surgical expedients are bandaging 
and puncturing the head. The former has in some 
cases effected a permanent cure ; the latter has in 
many cases certainly prolonged life, although the dis- 
ease has finally conquered. Neither of these means 
is applicable after the bones of the skull have united. 

This disease occasionally occurs in adult or 
in advanced life, after enlargement of the head 
has become impossible. Stupor, paralysis, and an 
inability or unwillingness to speak, are in these 
cases the most prominent symptoms. Dean Swift’s 
death was due to this disease, and it is recorded that 
during the last three years of his life he remained in 
a state of silence, with few and slight exceptions. 

Spurious Hydrocephalus — the hxjdroceplialoid 
disease of Dr Marshall Hall — resembles acute 
hydrocephalus in many of its symptoms, and has 
often been mistaken for it. Instead, however, of 
being an inflammatory disease, it is a disease of 
debility, and is due to a deficient supply of blood 
to the brain. The following arc, according to 
Watson, the distinctive characters of this spurious 
hydrocephalus : the pale, cool cheek ; the half-shut, 
regardless eye ; the insensible pupil ; the interrupted, 
sighing respiration; and the state of the unclosed 
fontanelle. If the symptoms are those of acute 
hydrocephalus, the surface of the fontanelle will be 
convex and prominent ; while if they are due to 
spurious hydrocephalus, and originate in emptiness 
and want of support, the fontanelle will be concave 
and depressed. The remedies in this disease, which 
readily yields to treatment, are nourishing diet, 
small doses of vine or even of brandy in arrow-root, 
decoction of bark, ammonia, &c. 

HYDROCHARI'DEiE, or HYDROCHARI- 
DA'CEiE. See Anaciiap.is and Yalltsneeia, 

HYDRO OHLO'RIO ACID (symbol, HC1; 
equivalent, ’3G - 5) is one of the most important 
compounds in inorganic chemistry. If the two 
gases which enter into its composition (hydrogen 
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and chlorine) be mixed in equal volumes, they 
will remain without action upon each other, if 
kept in the dark ; but as soon as they are 
brought into direct sunlight, they unite with a 
loud explosion, and hydrochloric acid gas is the 
result. The principal characters of this gas are, 
that it is colourless, intensely acid, irrespirable, and 
even when largely diluted, is very irritating to the 
lungs and eyes, and very injurious to vegetation ; 
that it is heavier than air (its specific gravity being 
12474, air being taken at T000) ; that it can be 
condensed into a colourless liquid; that it is very 
soluble in water, and that it is neither combustible 
nor a supporter of combustion. When allowed to 
escape into the air, it produces white fumes, by 
condensing the atmospheric moisture. If the air be 
previously dried, no such fumes are apparent. 

The solutions of this gas in water form the acid 
which was first known as Spirit of Salt, then as 
Muriatic Acid, and which is now termed Hydro- 
chloric or Chlorhydric Acid. A saturated watery 
solution of this gas at 40° has a specific gravity 
of 1‘21, and consists .of 1 equivalent of the gas 
dissolved in G equivalents of water. It forms a 
colourless, fuming liquid, which acts as a caustic. 
On heating it, the gas is evolved abundantly until 
the temperature slightly exceeds 212°, when there 
distils over a diluted solution, having a specific 
gravity of IT, and consisting of 1 equivalent of the 
gas, and 1G equivalents of water. It is to these 
solutions of hydrochloric acid that the term hydro- 
chloric acid is far more commonly applied than to 
the gas itself. They possess the ordinary characters 
of an energetic acid, and neutralise the strongest 
bases. The neutralisation is, however, not in con- 
sequence of the acid combining with the oxide, 
but is due to the simultaneous decomposition of 
the acid and of the oxide, water and a metallic 
chloride being formed. If M represents the metal, 
the reaction is expressed by the equation MO + HC1 
= MCI + HO. AH metals which, at a red heat, 
decompose water, also decompose this acid, and 
cause an evolution of hydrogen, the reaction being 
expressed as follows : M + HC1 = MCI + H. 

Hydrochloric acid gas is a common gaseous 
volcanic product. Free hydrochloric acid, in a 
very dilute form, is also a constituent of the gastric 
juice of man and ammals, and plays an essential 
part in the digestive process. 

Commercial muriatic acid — to use the name 
employed by manufacturing chemists — is made by 
heating, in iron cylinders, common salt (chloride 
of sodium) and oil of vitriol (hydrated sulphuric 
acid), and condensing the evolved gas in water 
contained in a Benes of stoneware Wolfe’s Bottles 
(q. v.), the reaction being explained by the equation : 

0 C rS.°d“m. Oil oFVitnol S„l P h«. of Sod.. 

CINa + HO,SO s = HC1 + NaO.SO, 

This commercial acid may contain various impuri- 
ties — as, for example, iron (which gives it a bright 
deep yellow colour), the chlorides of sodium and 
arsenic — the latter being derived from the oil of 
vitriol— sulphuric and sulphurous acids, chlorine, 
&c. ; from which it can be purified to a great 
extent by dilution and redistillation. ‘ If pure,’ 
says Professor Miller, ‘ the acid should leave no 
residue when evaporated ; on saturating it with 
ammonia, it should give no precipitate of oxide 
of iron ; sulphuretted hydrogen should produce no 
turbidity in it, which would be the case if arsenic, 
free chlorine, or sulphurous acid were present : and 
on dilution with three or four times its bulk of 
water, no white cloud of sulphate of baryta should 
be produced by the addition of chloride of barium.’ 

The presence of hydrochloric acid, or of the 
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soluble chlorines in solution, mov be detected by 
the addition^ of a few drops of a solution of nitrate 
of silver, which occasions the formation of a white 
curdy precipitate of cldoride of silver, which is 
insoluble in nitric acid, but dissolves in a solution 
of ammonia. 

Liquid hydrochloric acid (under the name of 
spirit of salt) was known to the alchemists. 
Hydrochloric acid gas was discovered by Priestley 
in 1772 ; and Davy, in 1S10, ascertained that it 
was composed of chlorine and hydrogen. 

In many of their properties, tho analogous acids, 
hydrobronuc, liydrolluone, and hydriodic acids 
resemble hydrochloric acid. 

HYDROCO'TYLE, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, having simple umbels, entire acute petals, 
and fruit of two Hat orbicular carpels, with five 
inoro or less distinct threadlike ribs, and no vittic. 
The species aro numerous, generally more or les3 



Marsh Pennywort, or White-rot [Uydrocotylc rulyaris). 

aquatic, widely distributed. One only is a native 
of Britain, II. vuhjnrl% which grows in marshy 
places, nnd is called M MiMi Pennywort from the 
orbicular leaves, and sometimes \\ hite-rot, Shecps- 
banc, Flowk-wort, &.C., from a notion that it is 
injurious to slicep which cat it, causing foot-rot or 
fluke- worm — effects rather to ho ascribed to tbo 
marshy situations in winch it grows. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID l(‘ 5 X,II or Cy,H), 
known also as Prussic \ud. from its haring been 
first obtained by Sc lie le, 111 17S2, from the substance 
laiown as Prussian or Beilin Blue, is of almost equal 
interest to the chemist, the physician, and tbo 
toxicologist We shall notice (1) its chemistry, (2) 
its medicinal value, and (3) its action as a poison, 
and its antidotes. 

1. Its Chemislni . — Pure anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid is a limpid volatile fluid, with a specific gravity 
1 of OG97 at G-P F. It boils at SO’, and solidifies into 
a ciystalbne mass at I’’. Its volatility is so great, 
that if a drop be allowed to fall on a piece of glass, 
part of tho acid becomes frozen by the cold produced 
by its own evaporation. It possesses a very pene- 
trating odour, resembling that of peach-blossoms 
or oil°of bitter almonds. It bums with a whitish 
flame, reddens litmus paper slightly (its acid pro- 
perties being feeble), and is very soluble in water 
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aud alcohol Pure hydrocyanic acid may he kept 
unchanged if excluded from light, which occasions 
its decomposition, and the formation of a brown 
substance known as paracyanogen. 

' Hydrocyanic acid is readily obtained by distilla- 
tion from the kernels of bitter almonds, and manv 
kinds of stone-fruit, from the leaves and flowers of 
various plants, and from tho juice of the tapioca 
plant ( Jalropha maniliot). Anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid is obtained by the reaction of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid on cyanide of mercury. 

The preparation of the dilute acid is, however, of 
much greater practical importance. Tho London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and United States pharma- 
copmias agree in recommending that it should he 
obtained by the distillation of a mixture of dilute 
sulphuric acid and ferrocyanido of potassium (known 
also as prussiato of potash). Tho distillate should 
contain nothing but hydrocyanic acid and water, 
so that, by the addition of more water, we can 
obtain an acid of any strength we please. Some- 
times, however, a second, or even a third distil- 
lation is necessary. The dilute acid of the Ph. 
Lond. contains 2 per cent. ; that of the Ph. Dub. 
rather more ; that of the Pit. Ed in. contains 33 
per cent ; while what is known as Scheele’s acid 
is very variable, but averages 4 per cent of the 
anhydrous acid. 

The ordinary tests for hydrocyanic acid arc 1, 
the peculiar odour ; 2, the nitrate of silver test — 
there being formed a white precipitate of cyanide 
of silver, which is soluble in boiling nitric acid ; 
3, tho formation of Prussian blue, by adding to the 
fluid under examination a solution of some profo- 
und pcr-salt of iron, by then saturating with caustic 
potash, and finally adding an excess of hydrochloric 
acid ; when, if hydrocyanic acid is present, we have 
a characteristic blue precipitate ; 4, the sulphur 
test, which is the best and most accurate that has 
yet been discovered. Let the suspected liquid bo 
acidulated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid ; 

I place it in a watch-glass, and let a second watch- 
glass, moistened with a drop of a solution of hydro- 
sulphato of ammonia, be inverted over 'it; after a 
few minutes, let the upper glas3 be removed, and 
the moistened spot be gently dried. The whitish 
film which is left may consist merely of sulphur; 
when hydrocyanic acid is present, it consists of 
sulpbocyanate of ammonia. Let this residue be 
treated with a drop of a weak solution of perchloride 
of iron, when, if hydrocyanic acid was present, a 
blood-red tint is developed, which disappears on 
tho addition of one or two drops of a solution of 
corrosive sublimate. This is known as Liebig’s test. 

2. Its Medicinal Uses. — We are indebted to the 
Italians for the introduction of hydrocyanic acid 
in tho materia medica ; and it was first employed 
at tho beginning of the present century. There are 
no cases in which it is so serviceable as in those 
affections of the stomach in which pain is a leading 
symptom, as in gastrodynia, water-brash, and in 
cases of intense vomiting. Hence it is often useful 
in English cholera, when opium has completely 
failed. In pulmonary diseases, it does not produce 
the good effects that were formerly ascribed to it; 
but it is sometimes useful in allaying spasmodic 
couglL It has been employed with advantage in 
chronic plan-diseases, to allay pain and irritation. 
A mixture of two drachms of the dilute acid (of 2 
per cent, strength) with half a pint of rose-water, and 
half an ounce of rectified spirit, forms a good lotion. 
When given internally, the average dose is from 3 to 
5 minims of tho 2 per cent, dilute acid, three or four 
times a day ; it must be administered in some milk 
vehicle, such ns simple water, or orange-flower water. 

3. As a Poison. — Hydrocyanic acid is one of out 
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most energetic poisons, and is frequently employed 
bo tli in murder and suicide. When a small poison- 
ous dose (about half a drachm of the 2 per cent, 
acid) has been taken, the first symptoms arc, weight 
and pain in the head, with confusion of thought, 
giddiness, nausea (and sometimes vomiting), a quick 
pulse, and loss of muscular power. If death result, 
this is preceded by tetanic spasms and involuntary 
evacuations. When a large dose has been taken 
(as from half an ounce to an ounce of the 2 per cent, 
acid), the symptoms may commence instantaneously, 
and it is seldom that their appearance is delayed 
beyond one or two minutes. ‘ When,’ says Dr A. 
S. Taylor, 1 the patient has been seen at this period, 
he has been perfectly insensible, the eyes fixed and 
glistening, the pupils dilated and unaffected by light, 
the limbs flaccid, the sldn cold and covered with a 
clammy perspiration; there is convulsive respiration 
at long intervals, and the patient appears dead in 
the intermediate time ; the pulse is imperceptible, 
and the respiration is slow, deep, gasping, and some- 
times heaving or sobbing.’ The patient survives 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the dose. 
According to Dr Lonsdale, death has occurred as 
early as the second, and as late as the forty-fifth 
minute. 

The parts specifically affected are, the brain and 
the spinal system. The affection of the respiratory 
system seems to he due to the influence of the acid 
on those parts of the nervous system from which 
the respiratory organs derive their nervous power. 
The immediate cause of death is, in most cases, the 
obstruction of the respiration ; hut in some cases, 
the stoppage of the heart’s action. 

Where the fatal action is so rapid, antidotes are 
of comparatively little value. Chlorine, ammonia, 
cold affusion, and artificial respiration are the most 
important agents in the treatment. The first two 
should be used with great caution, and only by the 
medical practitioner. Cold affusion on the head, 
neck, and down the spine is a valuable remedy, and 
it is asserted that its efficacy is almost certain 
when it is employed before the convulsive stage 
of poisoning is over, and that it is often successful 
even in the stages of insensibility and paralysis. 
Artificial respiration (see Respiration, Artificial) 
should never he omitted. Dr Pereira states, that 
he once recovered a rabbit by this means only, 
after the convulsions had ceased, and the animal 
was apparently dead. 

HYDRODYNA'MICS treats of the laws of the 
motion of liquids ; the flow of water from orifices 
and in pipes, canals, and rivers ; its oscillations or 
waves ; and its resistance to bodies moving through 
it. The term hydraulics is sometimes applied to 
the same subjects, from the Greek word autos, 
a pipe. The application of water as a_ moving 
power forms the practical part of the subject. — In 
what follows, the illustrations are mostly taken 
from the case of water, but the principles estab- 
lished are true oE liquids in general. 

Efflux. — If three apertures, D, C, E, are made 
at different heights in the side of a vessel (fig. _ 1) 
filled with water, the liquid will pour out with 

f eater impetuosity from 0 than from D, and from 
than from C. The velocity does not increase 
in the simple ratio of the depth. The exact law of 
dependence is known as the theorem of Torricelli ; 
the demonstration is too abstruse for introduction 
here, hut the law itself is as follows : ‘ Particles of 
fluid, on issuing from an aperture, possess the same 
degree of velocity as if they had fallen freely, in vacuo, 
from a height equal to the distance of the surface of 
the fluid above the centre of the aperture.’ The jet 
from C, for -instance, has the same velocity as if 
■the particles composing it had fallen in vacuo from 


the level of the liquid to 0. Now, the velocity 
acquired by a body in falling is as the time of tho 
fall; hut the space fallen through being as tho 



square of the time, it follows that the velocity 
acquired is as thg .square root of the space fallen 
through. In the first second, a body falls 16 feet, 
and acquires a velocity of 32 feet. If E, then, is 
16 feet below tho level, a jet from E flows at the 
rate of 32 feet ; and if D is at a depth of 4 feet, the 
velocity of the jet at D will be half the velocity 
of that at E, or 16 feet. In general, to find the 
velocity for any given height, multiply the height 
by 2 X 32, and extract the square root of the pro- 
duct. This rule may he expressed by tho formula 
v = v'S*- "'hich v signifies the velocity of the 
issue, g the velocity given by gravity in a second, 
or 32 feet, and h the height of the water in tho 
reservoir above the orifice. This last quantity is 
technically called the head or charge. 

That this theory of tho efflux of liquids is correct, 
may he proved by experiment. Let the vessel, MB 
(fig. 1), have an orifice situated as at o; the water 
ought to issue with the velocity that a body would 
acquire in falling from M to the level of o. Now, 
it is established in the doctrine of Projectiles (q. v.), 
that when a body is projected vertically upwards 
with a certain velocity, it ascends to the samo 
height from which it would require to fall in order 
to acquire that velocity. If the theory, then, is 
correct, the jet ought to nse to the level of the 
water in the vessel at M. It is found in reality 
to fall short of this ; but not more than can bo 
accounted for by friction, the resistance of the air, 
and the water that rests on the top in endeavouring 
to descend. When the jet receives a very slight 
inclination, so that the returning water falls down 
by the side of the ascending, ten inches of head of 
water may be made to give a jet of nine inches. A 
stream of water spouting out horizontally, or in any 
oblique direction, obeys the laws of projectiles, and 
moves in a parabola; and the range of the jet for 
any given velocity and angle of direction may be 
calcinated precisely as in projeetdes. The range of | 
horizontal jets is readily determined by practical 
geometry. On AB describe a semicircle ; from D, 
the orifice of the jet, draw DF perpendicular to 
AB, and make BK equal to twice DF ; then it can 
be proved by the laws of falling bodies and tho 
properties of the circle, that the jet must meet BL 
in the point II. If BE is equal to AD, the perpen- 
dicular EH is equal to DF ; and therefore a jet 
from E will have the same range as that from D. 
Of all the perpendiculars, CG, drawn from the 
middle point C, is the greatest ; therefore, the jet 
from C has the longest possible range. 

The area of the orifice and the velocity of tho 
flow being known, it is easy to calculate the quantity 
of water discharged in a given time. Thus, siipposo 
the area to he 1 square inch, and the velocity 20 
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feet a second, it is evident that there issues in a 
second a cjdinder or a prism of water 1 square inch 
in section and 20 feet long, the content of winch is 
I X 240 = 240 cubic inches. In any given time, 
then, as three minutes ( = 1S0 seconds), the dis- 
charge is 240 x ISO = 43,200 cubic inches. 

It lias as yet been assumed that the water in the 
vessel or reservoir is kept constantly at the same 
height, and that thus the velocity is constant. We 
have now to consider the i ase of a vessel allowed 
to empty itself through an orilice at the bottom. 
As the suiface ol the water sinks, the velocity of 
the discharge diminishes or is retarded ; and when 
the vessel is of the same area from top to bottom, 
it can be proved that the velocity is uniformly 
retarded. Its motion follows the same law as that 
of a body projected vertically upwards. Now, when 
a motion umiormly retarded comes to an end, the 
space described is just half uli.it the body would 
have passed over, bad it gone on uniformly with 
the velocity it had at the outset. Therefore, when 
the vessel lias emptied lt.sell in the way supposed, 
the quantity discharged is half what would have 
been discharged had the \ elocity been uniform fiom 
the beginning. 

T/n * Conti >n'tiiw o f tin' I 'mi.' Win n, by means 
of tbe aiea ot the opining and tie \i lnutv thus 
determined, we i ah ill it' tin liiimln r ot cubic feet 
or of gallons that •>» "iht to llow out in a given 
time, and that unusuu tiio ijinntitv that actually 
does (low, we lind that the .utud llow (alls short 
of the theoretic d bj at h 1 st a thud. In fact, it is 
only the contra! part ot tin ji t. wlmh appinache's 
tile opening dunth, that ha- tin \ elocity above 
stated. The onti r par tubs approach from all 
sides, with liss vcloi itv , tin y jostle one another, 
as it were, and thus tin llow is ii tardeil. In conse- 
quence of this want of umforiuitv in velocity and 
directum among the eoimmiii nt l.ijirs of the Jet, 
ns tlliy cater the outlie, tueie takes place what is 
called a ‘ loiitiactmii ol the van’ ("no rinitructn ) ; 
that is, the jet, atti r h aving tin- miln c, tapers, anil 
becomes narrow <r. The greati't contraction is at 
n distance from till m line equal to halt its diameter; 
and there the section of tin stieam is about two- 
thirds the area ot the opening It is. m fact, the 
section of the contiaitoil van that is to be taken 
as tile real area of the orifice 1 , in calculating by the 
theory the quantity of watir ilisihargi d. If the 
wall of tile vi*sstl has console ralde thickness, and 

the onli made to widen gradually inwards, in 

the ploportnms of the contiaeted van, the stream 
does lint siilbr contraction, and tin- ana of the 
orilice where it is nnirovvist maybe taken as tlio 
actual aria ol discharge. 

Adjoin'}' i.— It lias as v 1 1 been supposed that 
tbe Issue* is l> # \ luians of a simple npaiutg in hole 
ill the side oi bottom of the ves-.il , but it the flow 
takes place through a short tula, the late of dis- 
charge is remarkably alluted Through a simple 
opening, in a thin plati , the actual di-.eh.irge is only 
about til per a lit m tin- theon-tie.il; through a 
cylindrical conducting tube, or u»/> nbne , as it is 
called, of like eliaiiu te r, and whose length is four 
times its diameter, tin* disihuige is ,X4 per cent. 
Tlic effect is still gie liter it the discharge-tube is 
made comeal both wavs, first contracting like tbe 
contracted vein, and then widening. The effect of 
a conducting-tube in increasing the discharge is 
accounted for by the ndhesion of the water to its 
sides, which widens out the column to a greater 
area than it would naturally have. It has thus a 
tendency to form a vacuum in tho tube, which acts 
like suction on tho water in tho reservoir, and 
increases tho quautity discharged. The flow is 
more free if the orifice is in tho bottom of the 
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vessel, than in the side on a level with the bottom. 
If the discharge-tube is made to project inwards 
beyond the thickness of the walls of the vessel, the 
velocity is much impeded, owing to the opposing 
currents produced by the water approaching the 
opening. 

Pipes . — When a conduit pipe is of any consi- 
derable length, the water issues from it at a velocity 
less than that duo to tho head of water in the 
reservoir, owing to the resistance of friction. "With 
a pipe, for instance, ‘of 1-i inch in diameter, and 30 
feet long, the discharge 13 only one half what it 
would bo from a simple orifice of the same diameter. 
The rate of reduction depends upon the diameter 
of the tube, its length, the bendings it undergoes, 
Sec. The resistance to the flow of water in pipes 
does not arise properly from friction, as understood 
of solids, hut from tho adhesion of the water to 
the sides of the pipe, and from tho cohesion of the 
watery particles among themselves ; it makes little 
difference, therefore, whether an earthenware pipe, 
for instance, bo glazed or not. Large projections 
form an obstacle; but mere roughness of surface 
is filled up by an adhering film of water, which is 
as good as a glaze. The resistance increases greatly 
with the narrowness of the pipes. Engineers have 
formulas, ileduced in great part from experiment, 
for calculating the discharge through pipes of given 
length and diameter, and with a given head; hut 
the subject is too complicated for introduction here. 
If water llowcd in a conduit pijic without friction 
or other obstruction, so that its velocity were 
always equal to that due to the head of water, 
there would he no lateral or bursting pressure on 
the walls of tbe pipe ; anil if the pipe were pierced, 
the water would not squirt out. Accordingly, with 
a short tube or adjutage, which, instead of obstruct- 
ing, increases the llow, there is not only no lateral 
outward pressure on the walls of the tube, lint there 
is actually a pressure inwards. If a hole is made 
iu the wall of a cylindrical aeljntago, A (fig. 2), and 



the one end of a small bent tube, lie, is inserted 
in the hole, while its other end is dipped in a vessel 
of water, I r , tho water will he sucked up tho tube, 
shewing tlic tendency that the adjutage has to form 
a vacuum. But when the velocity of discharge is 
diminished by tbe friction of a long pipe, or by 
any uanowing, bending, or other obstruction in the 
pipe, tlicu that portion of the pressure of tlic head 
of water that is not carried off' in the discharge, 
becomes a bursting pressure on the walls of the 
pipe. This pressure is unequal at different parts of 
the pipe. At the end c, where the water issues free- 
nnd unohstnictod, it is next to notliing, and gradu- 
ally increases towards the reservoir at cl, where it 
is equal to the difference between the head of water 
in the cistern, and the head duo to tho velocity 
with which the water is actually flowing in the 
pipe. Tlic principle now explained accounts for 
the fact, that pipes often burst or begin to leak on 
tho motion of the "water in them being cheeked or 
stopped. 

llcsistanec of IValcr lo Bodies moving through 
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I?.— Tliis is greatly affected by the shape of the 
body, which ought to have all its surfaces oblique 
to the direction of the motion. When a cylinder 
terminates in front in a hemisphere, the resistance 
is only one-half what it is when the cylinder ter- 
minates in a plane surface at right angles to the 
axis ; and'if instead of a hemisphere, the termina- 
tion i3 an equilateral cone, the resistance is only 
one-fourth. If a globe is cut in halves, and a 
cydinder, whose length and the diameter of whose 
base are each equal to the diameter of the globe, 
is fixed between them ; this cylinder with hemi- 
spherical ends experiences less resistance than the 
globe alone, the diminution being about one-fifth 
of the resistance to the globe. Also the resistance 
increases in a higher ratio than the simple one of 
the velocity. One part of the resistance arises from 
the momentum that the body has to give to the 
water it displaces. Moving at a certain rate, it 
displaces a certain guantity ; moving at twice that 
rate, it displaces twice the quantity in the same time. 
But not only does it displace twice the number of 
particles of water; it also has to displace them with 
twice the velocity ; the pressure of the resistance 
is thus not merely doubled, but quadrupled or 
squared. Similarly, when the velocity is tripled, the 
resistance arising from the simple displacement of 
water becomes nine times as great. Another part of 
the resistance of liquids to bodies moving in them 
is owing to the cohesion of the particles, which have 
not to be thrown aside merely as separate grains, 
but to be tom asunder. In addition to tins, when 
the velocity^ is considerable, the water becomes 
heaped up in front, and depressed at the other 
cud from not having time to close in behind, thus 
causing an excess of hydrostatic pressure against 
the direction of the motion. Owing to the com- 
bination of these causes, the real law of the increase 
of resistance is difficult to investigate, and the 
results of experiments are not a little discordant. 
See Water-power, Waves. 

HTDRO-FLUO’RIC ACID. See Fluorine. 

HYDROGEN (symbol H, equiv. 1), so called 
from the Greek words hydvr, water, and qenmto. to 
generate, is an elementary substance, which exists 
m the form of a permanent, colourless, and inodor- 
ous gas. One of its most striking peculiarities is 
its specific gravity, it being the lightest of all known 
bodies. Assuming the weight of a given volume 
of atmospheric air to ho 1, the weight of the 
same volume of hydrogen under similar conditions 
is 00G92 ; hence hydrogen is 141 times lighter than 
atmospheric air; while, on the other hand, it is 
241‘f>73 times lighter than platinum, the heaviest 
body known. Its refractive power is greater than 
that of any other gas, and is more than 0 times as 
great as that of atmospheric air. It is combustible ; 
that is to say, it is capable of combining with oxygen, 
and developing light and heat. When a lighted 
taper is passed up into an inverted jar of hydrogen, 
the gas bums quietly with a pale-blue, scarcely 
visible flame, and the taper is extinguished. The 
flame only occurs at the line of junction of the 
hydrogen and the external air. If the hydrogen be 
mixed with air or oxygen prior to the application 
of the taper, the whole mixture is simultaneously 
inflamed, and there is a loud explosion, which is 
most violent when 2 volumes • of hydrogen are 
mixed with 1 volume of oxygon, or with 5 volumes 
of atmospheric air. The hydrogen and oxygen 
in these cases combine to form watery vapour 
or steam, which suddenly expands from the high 
temperature attendant on the combustion, hut 
immediately afterwards becomes condensed; this 
condensation causes a partial vacuum, into which 


the surrounding air rushes, and by the collision of 
its particles, produces the report. At ordinary 
temperatures, water dissolves rather less than 2 
per cent, of its volume of hydrogen. It is one of 
the few gases u’hich has never yet been liquefied. 
Pure hydrogen, though it cannot support life, is not 
poisonous, and when mixed with a sufficient quan- 
tity of atmospheric air or oxygen, may be breathed 
for some time without iueonvenience. 

Hydrogen does not possess very marked chemical 
properties. The ouly substances with which it 
combines directly at ordinary temperatures are 
chlorine and oxygen. Hydrogen and chlorine, mixed 
together, and exposed to direct sunlight, combine 
with explosion ; in diffused daylight, they gradually 
unite ; but m the dark do not act on one another. 
Hydrogen and oxygon do not combine spontaneously 
even in direct sunlight, but require the presence of 
a red-bot solid, of il.ime, or of spongy platinum. 

It is generally stated that hydrogen does not exist 
naturally m a pure or uncombined state, but Bunsen 
recognised its presence in variable proportions in 
the gases evolved from the solf.vtaras of Iceland, 
and it will probably be detected in other localities 
where similar geological relations hold good. In 
combination with oxygen, as water, it not only forms 
a very considerable part of the eaith, and of the 
atmosphere, but enteis laigcly into the structure 
of every animal and legetable organism. It is an 
essential ingredient of many inflammable minerals, 
such as coal, amber, and petroleum ; and of certain 
gases, such as marsh gas, ammonia, and hydrosul- 
phunc aud (or sulphuretted hydrogen). It likewise 
enters into the composition of a large number of 
manufactured Buhstanccs aud products used in tho 
arts, medicine, &c., ns for instance, sal-ammoniac, 
starch, sugar, vinegar, alcohol, olefiant gas, aniline, 
indigo, morphia, strychnia, hydrocyanic acid, &c. 

There are numerous ways m which hydrogen may 
be prepared, but the usual and most convenient pro- 
cess is by the action of diluted sulphuric acid on zinc. 
About half an ounce of granulated zinc is placed in 
a retort, and a dilute acid, prepared by gradually 
mixing an ounce of oil of vitriol with six ounces of 
cold water, is ponied on the zinc. Hydrogen gas 
is rapidly evolr ed in great abundance, but the first 
portions should not he collected, since they are mixed 
with the atmospheric air which was contained m 
the retort. The rest of the gas may be collected 
in the ordinary way over water. In this process 
tho zinc takes oxygen from the water, and forms 
oxide of zinc, which combines with the sulphuric 
acid, forming sulphate of zme, which remains in 
solution, while the hydrogen of the decomposed 
water escapes. The reaction is shewn in the for- 
mula, Zn + 110,30, = Zn0,S0 3 + H. A precisely 
similar reaction ensues if we use iron in place of 
zinc, but in this case the gas is generally less pure. 

Hydrogen gas, under the name of combustible air, 
was obtained in the lGth c. by Paracelsus by treating 
certain metals with dilute acids, and was more or 
less known to Boyle and others ; but Cavendish, in 
his paper on ‘ Factitious Airs,’ published in tho 
Transactions of the Hoynl Society for 17GG, was tho 
fust to describe accurately the properties of this 
gas, and the methods of obtaining it ; hence he is 
usually mentioned as its discoverer. 

HYDROGEN, Bimoxide op (symb. IIO„, equiv. 
17), is a colourless liquid of a syrupy consistence, 
with a specific gravity of 1'45 (water being 1) 
and a peculiar odour, something like that of very 
dilute chlorine. It bleaches vegetable colours, and 
when applied to the tongue or the skiu, produces 
a white spot, and excites considerable pain. From 
tho readiness with which it gives off its oxygen, 
it is a powerful oxidising agent. Tho method of 
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preparing it is complicated and difficidt. This 
substance was discovered in ISIS by Tlienard, who 
termed it oxidised water. Dr B. w. Richardson, 
an eminent London phj'sician, has lately examined 
its value (in solution) as a therapeutic agent, and 
has found it to be of extreme use in hooping- 
cough, in certain forms of rheumatism, and (as a 
palliative) in the last stages of consumption. 

HYDRO'GRAPHY (Gr. hjdor, water, graph-, 
to write) is a description of the surface waters of 
the earth, particularly of the bearings of coasts, 
of currents, soundings, islands, shoals, &c., and of 
anything the knowledge of which may be useful 
for purposes of navigation. It, consequently, includes 
the construction of charts, maps, &c., in which 
these particulars are detailed. It is, in fact, to the 
sea what geography is to the land. The first step 
in the erection of hydrography into a science, was 
made in the 15th c. by Henry the Navigator, who 
was the first to construct a sea-cliart worthy of the 
name. Among the maritime nations of Europe, it 
is now made a matter of prime concern ; the hydro- 
graphic office being an important branch of the 
naval administration. The head of the hydrographic 
department in the British service is usually a cap- 
tain in the royal navy. The officers surveying m 
different parts of the world send their observations, 
soundings, &c. ; and it is the business of the hydro- 
graplier to consolidate these into available maps. 
The hydrographer receives £800 a year m addition 
to his half-pay. In proof of the value attached to 
these Admiralty charts among the marine of Eng- 
land and even of foreign nations, it may be men- 
tioned that many thou-and charts, besides books of 
sailing directions, are sold annually. 

HYDRO MANCY. See Divination'. 

HYDRO MA'NIA. See Pei.laura and Suicide. 

HYDRO'METER. See Areometer. 

HY'DEOIIYS, a genus of rodent quadrupeds, of 
the family Hurt (he, of which there are only two 
known species, very similar to one another, natives 
of Van Diemen’s Land. They have two incisors 
and four molars in each jaw. They are called 
Beaver Rats in Van Diemen's Land ; are nocturnal 
and very shy ; inhabit the hanks both of fresh and 
salt water, aud swim well. The largest species is 
twice the size of a common rat. One of them has 
the belly white, the other yellow. 

HYDRO'PATHY, or HYGIE'NIC MEDICINE, 
popularly termed the Water Cure. Under the 
head of Baths aud Bathing (q. v.), an account has 
been given of the hath in general, as a means of 
preserving health. We have here to speak of water 
in its manifold uses as an engine in the cure of 
disease, and as forming a principal element in that 
combination of hygienic appliances which goes to 
make up hydropathy as at present practised. (In 
accordance with the plan followed in other cases of 
the kind, the view exhibited is that of an adherent 
of the system.) 

The efficacy of water, in the cure of numerous 
form3 of disease, has long been recognised. Water 
was largely employed by Hippocrates, the ‘Father 
of Medicine,’ more than 231)1) years ago, in the 
treatment of many kinds of disease ; and along 
with a regulated diet, and an implicit belief in the 
vis medicatrix naturae, it appears to have formed the 
chief element in his medical armoury. Horace has 
enshrined the memory of Antonins Musa, the hydro- 
pathic physician of the Emperor Augustus (Epist. 
i. 15). Both Celsus and Galen — who flourished, 
the one about 50 years B. o., and the other in the 
2d e. — speak favourably in their writings of the 
use of water in the cure of disease, regarding it as 
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of high value in the treatment of acute complaints, 
particularly of fevers. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, likewise, many physicians of name, including 
Aetius and Paulus iEgineta, and the more cele- 
brated Paracelsus, were advocates of fhe remedial 
virtues of water ; all of them, however, bavin" 
faith in its uses in" the treatment rather of acute 
than of chronic disorders. In 1723, Nioolo Lanzani, 
a Neapolitan physician, published a learned treatise 
on the subject. In our own country, about the 
beginning of tbe 18tb c., Sir John Floyer and Dr 
Baynard made a large use of water. Their conjoint 
work, denominated Psychroiousia, or the ‘History of 
Cold Bathing, both Ancient and Modern,’ is replete 
with quaint learning and practical shrewdness and 
sagacity. But the most able and scientific among 
the older treatises that have appeared in England 
on the subject of tbe water treatment, is the work of 
the well-known Dr Currie (q. v.), the biographer of 
the poet Burns, published in 1797, and entitled 
Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, Gold and 
Warm, d-c. In this work, Dr Currie recommends 
the cold affusion in typhus and other fevers, and 
gives practical directions in regard to the cases 
and the times when it may he used with advan- 
tage. Eminent physicians of the present day have 
admitted that these views, so far as they went, were 
ns scientific in principle as they were novel in their 
application; but the practice founded on them was 
considered too dangerous by Currie’s contemporaries, 
and fell into sjieedy neglect. It is worthy of 
remark, that Currie appears to have limited his use 
of water to acute ailments exclusively. 

We have thus seen that up to the beginning of 
tbe present century, by some of those who employed 
it as a curative agent, water was used in tbe treat- 
ment of acute, and by others of elironic diseases ; 
by some as an internal agent alone, by others as an 
external application in the various forms of the bath, 
but never in all the manners combined. This com- 
bination was first effected by the original genius of 
Vincent Priessnitz, a Silesian farmer, with whom 
began a new era for the water-cure. It was owing, 
we are told, to his successful treatment of more than 
one bodily injury which he had sustained in his own 
person that, about the year 1S20, Priessnitz became 
so fortified in bis convictions ns to tbe curative 
powers of water as to devote himself to employ it 
medically in tbe cure of others. Beginning with the 
external application of water for trifling diseases 
among the poor of his neighbourhood, he gradually 
undertook an extended range of cases, and multiplied 
the modes of administration, introducing the wet 
compress, the douche hath, partial baths o{ all kinds, 
the sweating process, the wet sheet, together with 
copious drinking of pure water. In addition to 
water in all these forms, he insisted on the value of 
exercise, diet, fresh air, and mental repose, in the 
cure of disease ; thus practically calling to his aid 
the entire resources of hygiene, arid establishing 
by a simple, yet thoroughly original combination, 
nothing less than a new system of medical treat- 
ment. As to the success which attended Priessnitz’s 
practice, it is a historical fact that of 7500 patients, 
who had gone to Grafenberg for advice and treat- 
ment, up to the year 1841, or within the space of 
about 20 years, there bad been only 39 deaths, and 
some of these, according to the registry of the 
Austrian police, ‘hail died before commencing the 
treatment, while some others were reported in a 
forlorn state before anything was attempted.’ It is 
to be regretted, however, that tbe founder of tbe 
new system was not himself an educated physician, 
so that he could have understood better the phil- 
osophy of his own practice, and explained it more 
correctly. He would not' have called his system the 
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‘■Water-cure,’ a name scientifically one-sided and 
incomplete, and therefore misleading. It is equally 
to be regretted that many of the immediate follmvers 
of Priessnitz, while destitute of his remarkable 
sagacity and genius, should have been no bettor 
furnished than himself with a scientific knowledge 
of disease and general professional culture. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, the undoubted 
merits of hydropathy at length called to its defence 
many men of standing in the profession, who, 
allowing for some of its early extravagances, stepped 
forth to explain it scientifically, and pressed it on 
the acceptance of their brethren ; and from them 
advocacy has sprung up in England a school of 
hydropathic physicians, the philosophy of whoso 
plan of treatment we shall now briefly describe. 

Physiology teaches us, that the various organs 
of our bodies cannot be kept in a healthy state 
without the observance of certain regulations called 
the primary 1 Laws of Health.’ When these arc 
broken, the result to the offender is disease in one 
of its many forms. Until the appearance of hydro- 
pathy, physicians attempted to correct the evil thus 
caused — and the great majority do so still — by the 
administration of one or other of the drugs which 
go to form the medical repertory known as the 
pharmacopoeia; and the argument on which this 
practice has been based is the very simple one, that 
experience has proved the medicine or medicines to 
be efficacious in a large proportion of similar cases. 
Hydropathy proceeds according to a very different 
method Talcing as his central maxim the principle 
first propounded by Hippocrates, that it is nature’s 
own strivings after health (vis medicatrix natures) 
that really cure the patient when he is cured, the 
function of art being mainly to remove obstacles, 
the hydropathic physician avoids using all means 
with whose effects he is not thoroughly conversant, 
or which may, at least, interfere with nature’s 
own operations. Hence, as a rule, he eschews the 
use of drags, and betakes himself to those more 
simple natural agents which, in their totality, receive 
the name of hygiene. The conditions of health, as 
unfolded by physiology, may be briefly stated to 
consist of five necessary requirements— air, exercise, 
water, diet, and nervous repose. These are undeni- 
ably essential to the preservation of health ; no 
human being can possibly continue in a fair state 
of health when deprived of the just proportion of 
any one of them. This proposition, which may be 
regarded as axiomatic, forms the starting-point of 
hydropathy in the cure of disease. Admitted that 
certain agencies are necessary to the preservation of 
health, the hydropathic principle is simply this, 
that the very same agencies, infinitely modified of 
course according to the requirements of each parti- 
cular case, and generally much intensified, are not 
only the safest, but by far the surest means of 
curing chronic disease ; or, to put it more correctly, 
are the best means which can be brought to nature's 
assistance for enabling her to effect a cure herself. 

Here it is proper to explain what is meant by 
saying that the natural agents pf health arc intensi- 
fied when they are used, not for the preservation of 
health, but the cure of disease ; or, in other words, 
when we pass from natural hygienics to natural 
therapeutics. Take the element of exercise, for 
instance, one of the most powerful hydropathic 
agencies. Every one knows, although but few act 
systematically on the knowledge, that a certain 
amount of exercise is necessary to maintain the 
body in health ; the hydropathic doctrine, accord- 
ingly, is, that in the cure of chronic disease, this 
exercise must be intensified — increased to the full 
extent which the patient’s strength will warrant. 
So, again, as to the use of water : a certain amount 


of pure water, used externally and internally, is 
also necessaiy to the maintenance of health ; hydro- 
pathically, a much more liberal use of the same 
clement in both ways is necessary to tho cure of 
disease. The reader’s special attention is called to 
this, which in fact is the very kernel of the hydro- 
pathic theory. 

Let us now explain more in detail how and in 
what cases hydropathy employs the agents on 
which it relies. Diseases may, for general purposes, 
be divided into two great classes : those in which 
the physician is called on to lower or reduce to the 
standard of health ; and those in which the object 
of his endeavours is, on the other hand, to assist in 
elevating to the same standard. In the former 
category, range themselves all those diseases which 
are marked by a plethoric or inflammatory type — 
by an overplus of mal-directed strength in the 
economy ; in the latter, those distinguished by a 
corresponding diminution in the vital powers. It 
may be truly affirmed, that to rectify both these 
abnormalities, and to restore the equil i brium of 
health, is the great object of medical treatment. 
The ordinary practice seeks to achieve this object 
mainly, in both instances, by means of drugs, 
respectively adapted to the two classes, and tending 
to lower in the one case and to exalt in the other. 
The hydropathic practice, with the same object 
in view, employs, as already stated, the natural 
remedies — air, exercise, water, diet, and repose. 

Thus, in dealing with acute and plethoric com- 
plaints, and the whole order of diseases ranging 
themselves under the former of the divisions just 
indicated, water is the clement which enacts by far 
the most conspicuous part, and the application of 
it most serviceable in these cases is the wet sheet 
or pack. Indeed, the discovery by Priessnitz of 
this application of water was perhaps the most 
important contribution wliich he made to the new 
system of which he was the practical founder, inas- 
much as it at once supplied one of the most power- 
ful and at the same time one of the safest methods 
of combating almost every form of acute disease. 
This, the most distinctive of hydropathic appli- 
ances, may he thus described : Over the mattress 
of a bed or sofa is extended a stout blanket, 
and on this is spread a hnen sheet, well wrung 
out of cold water, so that it is only damp. 
On this the patient is laid, and immediately 
enveloped tightly with a heavy weight of blankets 
upon him, tucked in so closely as to completely 
exclude all air. The body’s natural heat, acting 
on the damp linen, generates vapour almost imme- 
diately, and the patient forthwith finds himself, 
not in a cold, but in a comfortably warm vapour 
hath — in a novel, but by no means unpleasant 
form of body poultice. The effects of this process 
on the economy seem to he plain enough. It 
is clear, in the first place, that the pores of the 
sldn, so numerous and performing so important a 
function, must thereby be thoroughly cleansed, and 
the blood itself depurated ; with the equalisation 
of temperature over the entire surface of the body, 
will follow a corresponding equalisation in the 
distribution of blood throughout the system, thereby 
relieving internal congestions wherever occurring ; 
and lastly, from the soothing effects on the nervous 
system, and the allaying of ml irritation, must result 
not only the alleviation of pain, but that lowering of 
the heart’s action, and with it of the circulation of 
the blood, of such incalculable importance in the 
treatment of many forms of disease, and especially 
of fevers. Such is the wet sheet. 

Of the same order of remedy, although in many 
respects very different from it, is the Turkish hath, 
recently introduced into England, and now fairly 
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established throughout the country. In this bath, 
the hydropathic procedure has received a most 
important auxiliary in the treatment of many forms 
of disease, bnt in an especial manner of the kind 
more particularly under consideration at present, 
such as gout, rheumatism, bronchitis, and other 
complaints of an inflammatory or febrile character. 
The same end of diaphoresis, or sweating, is secured, 
although not so efficiently, by means of the vapour 
bath as used by the Russians, and by hot air 
as generated by the spirit-lamp. The latter has 
the advantage of being less expensive, and the 
bather not being required to breathe the heated air, 
many persons can use it who would be quite unable 
to respire, without faintness, the highly heated 
atmosphere of the Turkish bath. In addition to the 
above, must be mentioned the use of warm fomenta- 
tions, in the form of flannels wrung out of boiling- 
water — a kind of application much relied on for 
subduing local pain proceeding from whatever cause, 
for relieving congestion, and abating and checking 
inflammation. So much for the principal hydropathic 
operations employed to treat acute and inflam- 
matory diseases — processes corresponding in their 
aims and effects to antiphlogistic, diaphoretic, and 
sedative drugs. 

We have now to speak of the hydropathic agents 
brought to bear on the second great division of 
maladies, wherein the object is not to lower, but to 
elevate, to the standard of health. In the former 
class of cases, it was stated that water was the 
agent most prominently brought forward, and it is 
in such diseases alone that the term ‘ water cure ’ 
is at all appropriate. In those we are at present 
dealing with, water certainly plays an important 
part, but it is only m its combination with good air, 
exercise, regulated diet, and nervous repose, that 
diseases are cured as they aie. As an illustration : 
A cold bath is given in the usual way as a tonic. 
Its effects are admirable under certain conditions — 
the lirst and chief of these being that a good reaction 
takes place ; that the blood, which liad been driven 
by the constringent effects of tlie cold water from 
the surface of the body into the inner parts, should 
I'etum in increased foi ce when the stimulus of cold 
is withdrawn. But to this end, in all but very 
strong persons, exercise immediately after the bath 
is indispensably necessary, and must follow it as a 
matter of course, or the bath cannot be administered 
with comfort, or even with safety. As much might 
he said for the co-operative importance of pure air, 
of diet, and of nervous repose, all of them, if 
necessary to the preservation of health, of tenfold 
importance in the cure of disease. Thus the highly 
tonic properties of the bath, administered in its 
various forms, and followed by a due proportion 
of exercise, more especially in strong bracing air, 
produce at once a marvellous effect in sharpening 
the appetite and improving the powers of digestion, 
so that, if simple and nourishing diet is administered, 
better blood will be elaborated, and, consequently, 
every tissue of the body be more highly nourished 
and invigorated. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that, in all eases, this is and must always be a 
gradual process, for it is evident that the treatment 
pursued, whether in reference to exercise, diet, or 
the use of the stimulus of water, must bear an accu- 
rate relation to the iuvalid's strength. Little by 
little, however, and in most cases much more rapidly 
than might be imagined, improvement begins to take 
place. From the great action brought to bear on 
the skin by means of the different applications of 
water, the prudent use of the Turkish bath, and 
the effects of full exercise, a rapid change of the 
particles of the body takes place — so rapid, that, 
according to Liebig, ‘ by means of the water-eure- 
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treatment, a change of matter is effected in a greater 
degree in six weeks, than would hapjien in the 
ordinary course of nature in three years ’ — while, 
at the same time, the effete matter thrown off is 
replaced by the healthier materials supplied to the 
economy by an improved quality of blood, itself the 
result of an improved digestion, and this, again, 
resulting from the heightened via vitcc which” the 
combined hydropathic agencies have produced. The 
forms of the bath may of course be varied nrl 
infinitum, as well as its power according to the 
temperature of the water. The batlis most in vogue 
in daily practice are technically denominated the 
Wash down. Dripping sheet, Shallow', Silz lath, and 
Douche, together with the Pack, or IFef sheet before 
mentioned ; in addition to which there is a catalogue 
of local applications, too extensive to Enumerate. 
These various appliances of water are capable of 
producing extraordinary effects on the economy, 
constituting, as they do, especially when conjoined 
with exercise, the most powerful tonics, and, at the 
same time, the most safe and agreeable, that can be 
brought to bear on the body. It might truly be 
added that, in the treatment of chronic disease, 
this same element, water, is capable of becoming, 
according to the manner and quantity of its use, 
internally and externally, an alterative, derivative, 
diuretic, and diaphoretic. It is as a tonic and 
stimulant, however, that its virtues are most 
conspicuous, and most called into requisition for 
the cure of chronic ailments. 

From a variety of circumstances, the system of 
hydropathic medicine has been greatly misunder- 
stood and misjudged by the general public. For one 
tiling, the name of 1 water cure,’ or ‘ hydropathy,’ 
adopted by Friessnitz, has been very prejudicial, as 
leading to the false inference that the one element 
of water alone constitutes the bone and marrow of 
the system, playing the part of a panacea for every 
form of human ailment. Such a notion has never 
been maintained by the practitioners of scientific 
hydropathy, and it is matter of regret that some 
more comprehensive and catholic title, as that 
of ‘hygienic medicine,’ has not long since been 
adopted. As it is, the prejudice against the system 
is gradually giving way ; it is no longer treated 
as Heresy by the orthodox profession; and many 
enlightened practitioners are in the habit of sending 
certain classes of their patients to hydropathic 
establishments, and even subject themselves to 
the treatment. In fact, the tendency of ordinary 
medical practice has of late years been towards 
the principles on which hydropathy is based. A 
manifest disposition exists on the part of the more 
enlightened members of the profession to rety much 
less on art and much more on nature iu the treat- 
ment of diseases of every type, but especially those 
of a chronic character, than was formerly the case ; 
and as the practitioners of scientific hydropathy 
by no means exclude the use of drugs, when they 
appear to be necessary, it would seem that a 
convergence of opinion is really coming about. 

Hydropathy, hitherto, has been almost exclusively 
practised in large establishments, presided over by 
competent medical men, and dedicated to a thorough 
and systematic carrying out of the principles on 
which the system of cure is founded. There can he 
no question that this is by far the most complete 
and satisfactory arrangement when it can be accom- 
plished. But the power of leaving their daily work 
for the purpose of seeking health, is what falls to 
the lot of very few ; and if the hydropathic treat- 
ment were to be absolutely limited to its chosen 
retreats in the country, and incompatible with the 
business and work of town-life, it would be shorn 
of half its utility as a remedy, and be a luxury to 
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which only tlic rich and disengaged could aspire. 
But exorei.se, morning and evening, can usually he 
had by most persons. The same applies to the 
systematic and persistent ti«e of the bath, to the 
regulation, of diet, and the observance of onily hours. 
15y those means, even w ithout country air and other 
hygienic adjuncts, no doubt a va*t do.il might bo 
done both for the cure of disease and the procrea- 
tion of health. Towards cflV eting the latter object, 
at least, no one will deny the immense value of 
hydropathy. No one, having any practical acquaint- 
ance w ith it, can doubt its influence in tin* promo- I 
ti«'ii of tho'-o habit t of t'mpt ranee, cleanliness, 
f< h'-d* nial. and general ob« dienee to the laws of I 
he-dth, Tillich, while they tend ro much to the 
luppine-s of the individual, go no lesr to secure the 
f*tr* ngtli and prosperity of nations. To those who 
would inquire further into the subject, we may 
recommend the work of Dr Gully, entitled 77/ e 
ITo'er-rure in Chrnr.tr ])i*'a**; that of Dr dames 
"Wil'on. called Priunpln and Prariirc of (hr HVrYr- 
rvre : the several works of Dr IMwnrd .lohnson ; and 
l)r Lam Y treatise, Hydropathy, or Jli/yini ic Mulin' nr. | 

inTinorHO'DIA (derived from hy<l: r , water, f 
and jdioh'o., fear) is one of the di^a- s that aie| 
produce 1 by animal poisons, A pvr on is bitten by , 
a mad dog or other animal. The wound grad u illy 
heals in the ordinary manner. After an unci rtain 
int* rv.al, usually ranging from mx we *k*» to eight** n , 
months, which is t* rniol tin* p-*riol of inndrt’inn/. 
th»’ following symptoms appear: Tin* pith nt e\pe- j 
ri»'nct - di comfort or pain at the 1 « at of the lute. 
Tin* cicatrix finch n or feels stiff or numb ; some- 
thin s heroines swelh d and livid, and occasionally 
rcoj>*n«, and dkclinrg* s a peculiar ichor. The morbid 
i’i nations gradually ext< nd from the original Feat 
of injury towards the tnink. This period is termed 
the stage of r- n'ltflr^rrnrr. Within a few hours, or, 
at h ngt *t. a v< ry few days after the exhibition of 
tbii local irritation, during which time the patient | 
lias a «en«c of gMier.il discomfort and illn*-* j , the j 
Mvcitic constitutional samptoms b’gin t<> manifest 
tluni'dvii; he complains of pain and MifiV*s 
about the iu el; and throat, fmd** him 1 “If unabh to, 
swallow •Quid*, and every attonpt to do *• » — «*ft« »i | 
even th»» right or tie* «otind of thuds- brill”* on a 1 
terrible paroxvMii of choking and sobbing ; and this 
cruitinu's for two or thro** days, till tin* patient 
die- from pure exhaustion. Th«* pi** age of a gust 1 
of v.ind acn»« s the f.a< /*, or the waving of a mirror! 
before the eye-, is oftMi itdliriMit to r\cit»* tins,* 
paroxynn*. Tlx** iwntal condition in tie* kvt k t ige 
of this di c ca r e van* i; the patient lirv calm and 
tranquil ; gem rally lie is irritable and appryhon ivr, 
and suspicion 4 ; and in ino*t c.v-i j, a certain degn*e 
of delirium, or even mania, is a* neint* d with tin* 
irritability. Death most commonly lain place on 
the t ccoml or third day after the commencement of 
the spec i lie svmptom*. 

Some in'alieal writers have maintained that 
hydrophobia may occasionally he rpontnnemiHy 
<levclo]»**d in man, as is undoubtedly the ca«o occa- 
rionallv in the lower animals (the dog and wolf, for 
example) ; but evtn if this ever occur-, the instance i 
are so extremely rare as not to .affect the genrral 
statement, that in man the di«ca«e is the result of an 
animal ]>oi*-on, which is most commonly communi- 
cated by the bite of the dog, but which ban abo 
been produced by the bite of the wolf, the jackal, 
the racoon, and the cat. The i>oi«onnus paliva is 
perfectly innocuous when applied to the unbroken 
rkin ; to produce its effect**, there must be .some 
nbrarion of tbr cuticle ; but according to the late 
Mr Youatt, it may enter the system by mere 
contact with mucous membranes. 

The disease is paid to have been caused by the 


mere scratch of a cat; hut as both cats and do^s 
frequently apply their paws to their months, tile 
poisonous saliva may be introduced in this way by 
the claws. 

There lias been much discussion as to what 
becomes of the poison. Is it immediately taken 
into the system generally, or docs it remain 
imprisoned in the wound or cicatrix for a time? 
In the latter case, we might successfully remove 
tin* poison an}* time between tho infliction of the 
Into and tlm period of recrudescence ; and that the 
poison i c thus locally retained seems more than 
prohabh* from the fact, that at this period morbid 
phenomena of various Linds exhibit themselves at 
the scat of the wound, ami that these phenomena 
are speedily followed by the characteristic symptoms 
of the disease. 

Little need ho said of the treatment of hydro- 
phobia, for there is no well -authenticated case of 
rccovi ry on record. The most distressing symptoms 
may, however, bo alleviated hj* chloroform, opiates, 
the hot-air hath, But although the disease 

cannot be cured, its development may be prevented 
by tin* t arh and complete excision of the bitten part, 
provided the situation of the bile allows of the 
I lee u vo of the kmte. * If,’ mys Dr "Watson, ‘the 
injury be f>o deep or extensive, or m» Mtuatod that 
you cannot remove the whole surface of the wound, 
cut away what you can; then wash the wound 
thormighlv and for some hours together, by means 
of a striam **i warm water, which may be poured 
from a t»*a h* ttle ; [dace an exhausted cupping-glass 
from turn* to time over the exposed wound ; and 
finally apply t«> every point of it a pencil of lunar 
caustic Ii you cannot bring the solid caustic into 
contact with every part, you had better make UPC 
of some liquid e*rhar«*tic ; strung mine acid, for 
example.* Early cxumoii is the only sure preven- 
tive. l.ut if, for any nason, the operation has been 
omitted in the first instance, it is advisable for the 
n a* ons already given regarding the probable latency 
of tho poison,’ to cut out the wound at any period 
lu fore lymj'toms of recrudescence appear. The 
r< ason w by many neglect to ha\ e immediate recourse 
to excision probably is that hydrophobia by no 
means follow p, a* a matt* r of certainty, the bite of a 
rabid animal. John Hunter states that lie knew an 
instance in winch, of twenty-mu* persons bitten by 
a mad dog, one alone wan infected. On the other 
hand, wo have evidence that of nno hundred nud 
fourteen persons who wore bitten by rabid wolves, 
Mxty* c < ven, or more than one-half, were victims to 
this’dis-ra .e. A Ithough w c have no very trustworthy 
ovule lice on a large scale, then* is no doubt that the 
majority of persons who arc bitten by a mad dog 
do escape the disease, even without taking any 
precaution. In many of these cases, the rims is 
probably removed by the teeth passing through the 
clothe s. 

Tin* nature of the disease in tho dog or other 
animal whose bit” causes hydrophobia, is considered 
under liAIill.s. 

IIYDKOIHI YLLA'f’ILTk a natural order of 
exogenous plants, containing about SO known 
ij ••cu n , natives chiefly of the colder parts of 
America. None of them are of importance fur any 
n*o to which they are applied, although Hydro- 
phyllum Cauadrnsr has been reputed in North 
America a remedy for snake bites, and the leaves 
of //. lYrr/iui'niw, or Shawane.se Salad, air eaten by 
the Indians, both raw and boiled ; but some of 
them are favourite ornaments of our llmvor-bordcn, 
particularly different species of MrmophVa. Tho 
order includes some small trees and bushes as well 
as herbaceous plants. Tiny arc often hispid, like 
the JJoragimtcctc. 




HYDROSTATICS. 


HYDROSTATICS treats of the equilibrium of connected together by leather in the manner of a 
liquids, and of their pressures on the Trails of vessels bellows, B. "The tube A is connected with the 
containing them ; the science depends on the way interior ; and a person standing on the upper board, 
in which the molecules of a liquid form a mass and pouring water into the tube, may lift himself up 
under the action of gravity and molecular attrac- If the area of the upper board is 1000 times that 
tion, the latter of which is so modified in liquids of the tube, an ounce of water in the tube will 
as to give them their state of liquidity. While support 1000 ounces at W. It is on the same 
the particles of a liquid cohere, they are free to principle that the Hydraulic Press (q.v.) depends 
slide upon one another without the least apparent 1. Equilibrium of Liquids.— After this explan- 
friction ; and it is this perfect mobility that "ives ation of the fundamental properties of liquids 
them the mechanical properties considered in it may be enough to state the two conditions 
hydrostatics. of fluid equilibrium which directly flow from it 

The fundamental property may be thus stated : (1.) Every molecule of the liquid must be solicited 
When a pressure is exerted on any fart or the by equal and contraiy pressures in every direc- 
surface OF A LIQUID, that PRESSURE is trans- tion. This is a corollary from liquid mobility 
Itm-ED undiminished to all parts of the mass, (2.) The upper molecules of a liquid, which are 
and in all directions. Most of the other propo- free, must form a surface perpendicular to the 
mtions of hydrostatics are only different forms or impressed force. The truth of this will sufficiently 
direct consequences of this truth. This is a physical appear from the proof, that the surface of a 
axiom, but its truth may be experimentally proved, liquid at rest under gravity must be what is called 
ouppose a close box B filled ■with ■water, and having horizontal. It can be shewn to he a consequence 
a tube a inserted into the upper cover, of an inch in of the primary property 

area, and with a plug or piston fitting into it. If of ‘ pressing equally in all “ — -y 

the piston a is now directions.’ Eor let da and V f 

j: 1 | [ pressed down upon the cb be vertical lines, 'or g 

Jj j ill water with a force lines in the direction of : ; 

l-- f g equal to a pound weight, gravity; and ab a plane at rtagyil|l || 

___ \/ t the water, being unable right angles to that direction, 

— to escape, will react or horizontal. A particle of 

t ggag.g Lf, - upon the piston with the liquid at a is pressed by 

[gaus "j the same force ; but it tbe column of particles above 

. obviously will not press it from a to d ; and the like W-'J 

Fl S* more against a than is the case at b. Now, since 

against any other part tbe liquid is at rest, these ^ 

of tbe box, therefore every square inch of the pressures must be equal ; for j-j„ 3 

interior surface of the box is pressed outward with if the pressure at b, for in- °’ 

the force of a pound. If, then, there is another tube stance, were greater than at a, there would be a 
inserted in any part of the box with a plug of the flow of the water from a towards b. It follows that 
same area, as at 0 , it will require a force of a pound the line ad is equal to be, and hence that dc is 
to keep this plug m its place. (We leave out of | parallel to ab, and therefore horizontal. ' The same 
account at present the pressure upon b arising from might be proved of any two points in the surface • 
the weight of the water in the box above it, and eon- therefore the whole is in the same horizontal plane ’ 
sider only the pressure propagated by the forcing 2. Pressure of Liquids on Surfaces.— 1 The general 
down of the plug a.) However many plugs of the proposition on this point may be stated thus : The 
same size there were each would be pressed out pressure of a liquid on any surface immersed in it, is 
with the same force of a pound ; and if there were equal to the weiyht of a column of the liquid whose 
a large plug of four times the area, as at c, it would base is the surface pressed, and whose heiqht is the 
be pressed out with a force of four pounds. We have perpendicular depth of the centre of gravity of 
oidy, then, to enlarge the area of the piston c to the surface below the surface of' the liquid. See 
obtain any multiplication of the force exerted at a. article Centre of Pressure. The pressure thus 
If the area of c is 1000 inches, that of a being one exerted is independent of the shape or size of the 
inch, a pressure of one pound on a becomes a vessel or cavity containing the liquid, 
pressure of 1000 pounds one; and if we make the 3. Buoyancy and Flotation.—. As a consequence 
pressure on a one tem, that on c will be 1000 tons, of the proposition regarding the pressure of liquids 
Tills seemingly wonderful mul- on surfaces, it can be shewn that when a solid body 
V| triplication of power has received is immersed in a liquid, it loses as much weight as 
1 tlle t,ame ot the hydrostatic that of an equal bulk of the liquid weighs. It follows 

paradox. It is, however, that, if a cubic foot of tbe liquid and of tbe solid 

nothing more than what takes have equal weights, the solid will lose all its weight 
' place m the lever, when one or will remain in the liquid wherever it is put; if a 
I pound on the long arm is cubic foot of the liquid weigh more than one of the 
made to balance 100 pounds on solid, the solid will not only lose all its weight 
1 arm - but will rise up, and that with a force equal to'the 

1 li the pressure we have difference ; if a cubic foot of tbe liquid weigh less 
J su PP 0Sei1 exerted on the piston than one of the solid, the solid will lose weight but 
A;; !— ry ] a arose from a pound of water will sink. h ' 

ij : - poured into tbe tube above it, it When a solid swims, or rises and 

; : j if " . would continue tbesame though floats on the surface of a liquid, 

gpifl/JpSL J ^ ie piston were removed. The the next problem of hydrostatics 

^^ !l.iiimr pound of water in the tube is is to determine bow much of it 

then pressing with its whole will be below the surface. We 
rig- 2. weight on every square inch of have already seen that any solid 
, the inner surface of the box — in a liquid is pressed upward with 

downwards, sidewise, and upwards. The apparatus a force equal to the weight of the Ee 4. 
called the hydrostatic bellows acts on this principle water whose room it occupies. 

SEe m 2 ’ cmslsts o£ two stout cir cular boards Now, a floating body must be pressed up with a 


E_ Xrh 

— -TTJP— 



HYDROSTATICS— HYDROSULPHURIC ACID. ~ ~ 

force equal to its own weight, otherwise it would the centre of gravity of a floating body and the 
sink lower ; hence, a floating body displaces its own centre of gravity of the displaced water is relwi 
weight of the liquid. A solid, as AB in fig. 4, sinks the axis of flotation. ’ “ 

until the space occupied by the part B immersed The equilibrium of a floating body is said to be 
would contain an 'amount of water equal in weight stable, when, on suffering a slight displacement it 
to the whole solid AB. tends to regain its original position. The conditions 

■As the buoyancy of a body thus depends on the of stability -will be understood from the 

roloii'oT, j 4.Y : ad a. __ : n u- . w . . - . _ 


relation between its weight and the weight of an panying figures. Fig. 7 represents a body floating 

equal bulk of the liquid, the same body will be more “ 

or less buoyant, according to the density of the A 

liquid, in which it is immersed. A piece of wood ! / 

that sinks a foot in water, will sink barely an inch : / ■ / 

in mercury. Mercury buoys up even iron. Also a J- J—. /w. 

body which would sink of itself, is buoyed up by - { / J 

attaching to it a lighter body ; the bulk is thus 1 / T\ J 

increased without proportionally increasing the +B / / | / 

weight. This is the principle of life-preservbrs of i / / IB j 

all kinds. The heaviest substances may be made ! / / 

to float by shaping them so as to make them dis- *- jc 

• place more than their own weight of water. Aflat 
plate of iron sinks ; the same plate, made concave Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

like a cup or boat, floats. It may be noted that the 

buoyant property of liquids is independent of their in equilibrium, G being its centre of gravity, B its 
depth or expanse, if there be only enough to centre of buoyancy, and AGB the axis of flotation, 
surround the object. A few pounds of water might which is of course vertical. In fig. 8 the same body 
be made to bear up a body of a ton weight ; a ship is represented as pushed or drawn slightly from the 

o ,.,,..,11 4-1 Tl 1 . 1 . .. : ' ...1 Ll __ 


floats as high in a small dock as in the ocean. 


perpendicular. The shape of the immersed portion 


4.' Stability of Floating Bodies . — Conceive aid being now altered, the centro of buoyancy is no 

(fig. 5) to be a portion of a liquid turned solid, longer in the axis of figure, but to one side, as at B. 

Now, it is evident, that if the line of direction of the 
w — c upward pressure— that is, a vertical line through B 

j j — meets the axis above the centre of gravity, as at 

5 7 7 fl hi, the tendency of the two forces is to bring the 




i <7 I o _aVV axis into its original position, and in that case, the 

r” equilibrium of the body is stable. But if BM meet 

| \ ,ggU|pS; | _ yfeBCj a the axis below G, the tendency is to bring the axis 

. i . further and further from the vertical, until the body 

j EBaEja-i f -»■ .rji get into some new position of equilibrium. There is 

[j still another case ; the line of support or buoyancy 

7 sy -j - '-~j= " w| may meet the axis in G, and then the two forces 

‘ counteract one another, and the body remains in 

Fig. 5. any position in which it is put ; this is called indif- 

ferent equilibrium. In a floating cylinder of wood, 
but unchanged in ball;; ; it will evidently remain at f° r instance, B is always right under G, in whatever 
rest, as if It were still liquid. Its weight may be way the cylinder is turned. When the angles through 
represented by the force eg, acting on its centre of which a floating body is made to roll are small, the 
gravity c; but that force is balanced by the upward point M is nearly constant. It is called the meta- 
pressure of the water on the different parts of the centre; and its position may be calculated for a 
under surface ; therefore, the resultant of all these body of given weight and dimensions. In the con- 
clementary pressmen must bo a force, cs, exactly struction and lading of ships, it is an object to have 
equal and opposite to eg, and acting on the same the centre of gravity as low as possible, in order 
point c, for if it acted on any other poiut, the body tDat it may be always below the metacentre. With 
would not be at rest. Now, whatever other body of this view, heavy materials, in the shape of ballast, 
the same size and shape we suppose substituted for arc placed in the bottom, and the heaviest portions 
the mass of solid water aid, the supporting pres- °f the cargo are stowed low in the hold. See 
sure or buoyancy of the water around it must be Specific Gravity and Areometer. 
the same ; hence we conclude, that when a body is HYDROS!! LPHU 'RIC ACID (HS), known 

immersed in a liquid, the buoyant pressure is a force also as Sulphuretted Hydrogen, Sulphydric Acid, and 
equal to the weight of the liquid displaced, and having Ilydrothionic A cid, is a natural gaseous constituent 
its point of application in the centre of gravity of the of many mineral waters, as, for example, those of 
space from which the liquid is displaced. This point Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany, Barfeges in France, 
may he called the centre of buoyancy. Abano in Italy, and Harrogate in England, and is 

We may suppose that the space abd is occupied evolved from fumaroles and volcanoes. It is formed 
by the immersed part of a floating body a did (fig. 5). spontaneously wherever sulphurous organic matters 
The supporting force, cb, is still the same are undergoing putrefaction, as, for instance, in 
as in the former case, and acts at c, the stagnant sewers and cess-pools, and in waters 
c ' centre pf gravity of tbe displaced water ; charged with organic matter and sulphates, espe- 
/ the weight of the body must also he the cially sulphate of lime. 

V same; but its point of application is now There are several ways of preparing this gas, 
d, the centre of gravity of the whole which is very extensively used in laboratory 
y body. When the body is floating at rest operations. The following is that which is most 

•’ or in a state of equilibrium, this point commonly employed. Sulphide (the old sulphuret) 

Fig. G. must evidently be in the same vertical of iron, in small fragments, is placed in a bottle, 

line with c ; for. if the two forces were in and dilute sulphuric acid is added. Water is decom- 

the position of cs, c'g (fig. G), they would tend to posed, its hydrogen combining with the sulphur of 
make the body roll over. The line passing through the sulphide to form hydrosulphuric acid, which 
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escapes as a gas, while its oxygen enters into 
combination with the iron, forming oxide o: iron 
(FeO), which unites with the sulphuric acid to 
■form the ordinary protosulphato of iron or green 
■vitriol, which remains in solution. The reaction is 
expressed hy the equation : 

If'/’™” Sulphuric Acid. II}dro.ul£l,uric Su l phat , „f Iron. 

FcS + HO, SO, = HS + FeO, SO, 

Hydrosulplmric acid is a colourless gas of a 
strong and very nauseous odour, resembling that 
of rotten eggs. It consists of two volumes of 
hydrogen and one volume of sulphur vapour con- 
densed into two volumes, which form its combin- 
ing measure. It i3 about seventeen times heavier 
than hydrogen. By pressure, it is liquefied, and 
by tho additional application of cold, it may bo 
obtained in tho solid form (seo Gases). Water 
dissolves, at 59°, 3'23 volumes of this gas, but tho 
■ solution soon becomes milky when exposed to tho 
air, in consequence of tho oxygen of tho air com- 
bining with the hydrogen of tho gas, and sulphur 
being precipitated It is highly combustible, and 


or blue pill, which must be continued till slight 
symptoms of salivation manifest themselves. 

HYDROZO'A. See Zoophytes. 

HYERES, on HIBRES, a small town of France, 
in tho department of Var, i3 situated 3 miles from 
tho Mediterranean, and S mile3 east of Toulon. It is 
celebrated for the beauty of the situation and the 
mildness of the climate, and i3 therefore much re- 
sorted to by foreigners suffering from chest or nerv- 


ono of tho liydracids. Although a feeble acid, it 
combines readily with bases. 

Its uso as a reagent is dependent on the fact, 
that many of tho sulphides which it forms with 
metallic oxides are iusolublo iu water, and aro 
thrown down from solutions as precipitates with 
characteristic colours. Thus the gas, or a watery 
solution of it, givo3 au orange precipitate with tho 
compounds of antimony — while with those of arsenic 
it gives a yellow — with those of lead and of silver, 
a black — and with those of zinc, a white precipitite. 

Tlie air of a room slightly impregnated with this 
gn3 may be breathed with impunity, but a small 
quantity of tho undiluted gas inspired produces 
faintness, and its respiration, iu a very moderate 
proportion, was found by Thcnard to prove fatal — 
birds perishing iu air wliioh contained -[-.’—tli, and a 
dog in air containing -j^th part of this gas. Its 
poisonous effects are beat counteracted by tho inhal- 
ation of very diluted chlorine gas, which may he 
readily obtained from a little chloride of lime placed 
in tho folds of a napkin moistened with vinegar. 

A very minute traco of this gas may he detected 
by placing a piece of paper, moistened with a 
Btrong solution of sugar of lead, over tho vessel 
or aperture — as, for instance, over an opening iu 
a drain — from which wo think it is escaping, If 
it be present, a more or less blade — often only a 
brown — tint is developed after" a few minutes, iu 
conscquonco of the formation of sulpliide of lead. 

HYDROTHO'RAX (derived from hydur, water, 
and thorax, tho chest) is the term applied to dropsi- 
cal collections in tho Pleura (<j. v.), a closed serous 
sac enveloping tho lung on cither side. When it 
exists to any extent, the pressure which it exerts on 
tho lungs impedes tho passage of the blood through 
them, aud occasious difficulty of breathing, lividity 
of countenance, &c. ; and moro or less dropsy in tho 
face, ankles, Ac., soon appears. Tho physical signs 
by which tho disease can bo detected aro too purely 
professional for these pages. 

The causes of hydrothorax aro various. It may 
depend upon inflammation of tho secreting mem- 
brane, or it may be a conscquonco of organic 
disoaso of tho heart or luugs. With regard to 
treatment when tho diseaso seems to depend upon 
inflammation of the pleura, great advantage may 
often bo derived from occasional cupping and 
repeated blistering. Tho most popular internal 
remedy is a combination of squill and either calomel 
•102 
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Hygieia. 


ous complaints. Pop. (1872) ' 

5197. Near the coast lie f&'-v 

tho Hcs d’Hiires, called by 
the ancients the Stcechadcs, itr-l 

which, with the exception of mLsZ 
tho military garrisons of a 
few forts, aro uninhabited. 

Here, tho heat of the climato Ki 
is tempered hy the sea-breezes, 
and tho season seems an 
eternal spring. /’jfl \u / j) 

HYGIEI'A — indho classi- 'A 

cal mythology, thie goddess s' [5\' Ws q 
of Health' — tho daughter of \ \yw_i 
xEsculapius. She was wor- . 

shipped at Athens, Corinth, i\ SVvO A 

Argos, aud other important «y\' 'rWw'] 

cities, and in works of wmfRbA C }. 

! art i3 usually represented j(/J 
as a blooming virgin, with 
a snake, tho symbol of 
health, which drinks from 
I a cup held in her hand. — Hygieia. 

1 Hygieia. is tho name of 
l one of tho newly-discovercd Planetoids (q. v.). 

| HYGKO'METER (Gr. hyjros, moist, vielron, 
; measure), an instrument for measuring the quantity 
J of moisturo in tho atmosphere. The earlier forms 
' of liygrometer depended upon the property possessed 
i hy sonio substances of readily absorbing moisture 
I from the air, and being thereby changed iu dimen- 
sions or in weight Of this kind was the hair 
[ hygrometer of Saussure, in which ' a hair, which 
j expands and contracts in length according as tho air 
' is more or Ies3 moist, wn3 mado to move an index ; 

I a similar instrument was the whalebone liygrometer 
of Doluc ; but os other causes as well as moisturo 
affect such instruments, they afford no accurate 
' indications. Tho most perfect hygrometer, theo- 
retically, is that of J. F. Daniell (q. v.). It consists 
1 of two bulbs connected by a beat tube, as repre- 
1 Bented in the figure, and enclosing a thermometer, 
together with some ether and vapour of ether, the 
air having been expelled. 

Tho bulb, b, is covered /C — 2 T~pi — ,\ 

with muslin, mid a is (.fm "ml 
cither blackened or j jj||)u 

; coated with metal Tho ; j oAjy 

! observer’s baud is placed : i 

! for a short time on b, to ■ j 

! drive tho ether into a, • J 

| leaving 6 and tho tube ! i 

j filled with vapour of s' 1 v | o 

| ether. A little ether is nHsr) J 

j then dropped from, a j 

flask, of the form e, i] 

on tho muslin-covered (|{ji 

bulb ; evaporation in- t^===5 a 122 1 

! stantly takes place, and 

produces a cooling of b, which condenses the 
vapour inside ; a fresh evaporation from a fills 
tho vacuum, which is again condensed by dropping 
ether on b, and the process is repeated till tho 
temperature of a is so reduced by successive 
i evaporations (see Evaporation), that dew begins 
to be formed on tbo outside of the bulb. At 
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the instant this occurs, the height of the mercury 
in the two thermometers is accurately noted, the 
one giving the dew-point temperature, and the other 
the temperature of the air. The actual quantity 
of moisture contained in a cubic foot of ah' can 
now he readily found from the following empirical 

1>G5G‘2 

formula : weight of moisture in grains =- ~f x P > 

where t is the temperature of the air at the time 
of observation, and p (found from tables) the 
elasticity of vapour at the temperature of the 
dew-point. The evident defects of this instru- 
ment are, first, its rapidity of operation, so that 
no time is allowed for the glass, ether, and 
thermometer to come to the same temperature, 
and, in consequence, the dew-point is given higher 
than it actually is ; secondly, its costlmess, owing 
to the great consumption of ether ; and, thirdly, 
its uselessness in tropical countries, owing to the 
difficulty of preserving the ether in a fluid state. 
Daniell’s hygrometer was used at the Royal Observ- 
atory, Greenwich, from 1840 — the commencement of 
meteorological observations — till 1S47, when it was 
superseded by the more convenient instrument, the 
Wet axd Dr.v Berne Thermoiceteiis. This instru- 
ment consists of two ordinary thermometers — one 
has its bulb bare, and thus shews the temperature 
of the air ; the other has its bulb covered with 
muslin, which is kept wet by a cotton wick dipping 
into water. The evaporation from the muslin, 
and consequent cooling of the bulb, being in 
proportion to the dryness of the air, the difference 
between the readings of the two thermometers 
is greatest when the air is driest, and zero when 
it is completely saturated: The readings of 
the thermometers being taken, jtlie elastic force 
of vapour at the dew-point is calculated by the 
formula of Dr Apjohn [Proceedings of the Poyal 
Irish Acad., 1S40) : 

(1) F = f— — ■ — ; (2) F = f— — . — ; 

' 1 J 8S 30’ ' ' J 96 30 

the first formula to be used when the wet thermo- 
meter is above, and the second when it is below, 
the freezing-point (32°). In these fomndre, F is 
the elastic force of vapour at the dew-point, which 
has been determined for different temperatures by 
Regnault from carefully conducted experiments ; f, 
the elastic force at the temperature of evaporation 
(or reading of wet bulb) ; d, the difference between 
the dry and wet bulbs ; and h, the height of the 
barometer. From this the quautity of moisture in 
a cubic foot of air, &e. can be found as before. To 
dispense with these troublesome calculations, the 
Hygromctric Tables of Mr Glaisher may be used. 

HY'KSHOS, the name of an Egyptian dynasty, 
generally known as the Shepherd Kings, derived 
from liyk, a ruler, and shos, a shepherd ; or, according 
to another version, from liyk, a captive, and shos, a 
shepherd. According to Josephus and Africanus, 
they consisted of six or eight Icings, named (1), 
Salatis, Silitis, or Saites, who reigned 19 or 15 years ; 

(2) , Beon, Banon, or Bnon, who reigned 43 or 44 ; 

(3) , Apachnas, Apachnan, or Paclinas, who reigned 
3G or 01 years; (4), Apophis, Apliosis,who reigned 01; 
(5), Anas, or Anan, who reigned 50 ; (G), Archies, 
who reigned 49 ; (7), Assis, or Assetli, who reigned 
49 years and 2 months ; and (8), Apobis, who reigned 
Cl years. The greatest discrepancy exists in 
the names and their arrangement, and as to the 
total number of years of the dynasty. Manctho, 
according to Josephus, states that they reigned 511 
years, but the total of the reigns he cites amounts 
to only 259 years 10 months ; wliile Africanus 
makes their duration 284 years, and Eusebius 103. 
Africanus makes the Shepherds consist of the 


15th, 16th, and 17th dynasties, and to have ruled 
953 years, but only gives the names and reigns of 
one, which he calls the 15th ; while Eusebius makes 
them more correctly the 17th dynasty. They are 
stated in the Egyptian annals to have been a race of 
conquerors sprung from the East, who, under Salatis, 
their first Icing, took Memphis, and rendered tribu- 
tary the whole of Egypt, and fortified the city of' 
Avails, on the east of the Bubastite arm of the Nile, 
where he maintained a garrison of 240,000 soldiers. 
Their oppression, however, drove the Egyptians 
to revolt, and under Taakan, the predecessor of 
Aahmes or Amasis I. of the 18th dynasty, a reli- 
gious quarrel about the temples of Ra or the sun, 
and of Set, the god of the H., seems to have com- 
menced, when a long war broke out, which ended 
under Aahmes, with the siege of Avaris, and a king 
who is called Misphragmutkosis, supposed to be 
a Thothmes, finally drove them out. The monument 
of an officer, named Aahmes-Penneben, at El Kab, 
rccountstliis siege and his exploits. Finally, according 
to Manetho, they departed under treaty. The great 
interest attaching to the H. is, that they were con- 
founded with the Hebrews, or supposed to be the 
monarchs under whom Joseph entered Egypt, by the 
old ecclesiastical writers. In the monuments and the 
papyrus of Turin, in which portions of their names 
occur in the list of the kings, they bear the full 
titles of monarchs, although the papyri state that 
there were no lungs in Egypt at the time, and 
that Taakan was only himself a hek, or prince of 
the south. The H., on a contemporary inscription 
remaining at El Kab, are called Mena, or Shepherds. 
The H. were by no means the devastating conquerors 
described by the historian. They entered Egypt, it 
appears from the monuments, about the 14th Egyp- 
tian dynasty, and were content with inscribing their 
names and titles on the monuments of their prede- 
cessors, the name of Appapus having been found 
on a colossus of Sebakhetp III. of the 13th dynast)', 
and on that of a lung of the 14th dynasty at San. 
Traces of that of Saites or Salatis have been also 
found at Tel-Mokdam or Cynopolis. The greatest 
divergence of opinion has prevailed amongst authors 
as to their race and origin. Josephus calls them 
Hebrews or Arabs ; the Syncellus, Phoenician 
shepherds. They have also been supposed to be 
Idiunseans, Ishmaelites, or Scythians. Their physi- 
ognomy seems to indicate a Semitic origin, while 
their worship of Set connects them with the 
IChita, a people to the north of Palestine, on the 
confines of Mesopotamia. The names of the kings 
exhibit no foreign peculiarities ; some are purely 
Egyptian. As regards the date of the H. dominion, 
the most conflicting opinions have prevailed amongst 
scholars. Bunsen makes their rule end 1G39 E.c. ; 
Lepsius, 1842 n. c. Placing, however, the discovered 
date of Thothmes III., 1445 n. c., in his lGth year, 
the close of H. dominion must have ended about 
1500 B. c. 

Bunsen, Egypt's Place , vol. ii. pp. 405, 578 ; 
Lepsius, Ktinxgsbuch ; Boikh, Manetho, p. 231 ; De 
Verna, Per. Arch. (1801), vol. iv. p. 249; Mariette, 
Per. Arch. (1861), vol. iii. pp. 97, 247, 337. 

HYLzEOSAU'RUS (Gr. forest-lizard), a huge 
dinosaurian reptile, found in the Wealden strata of 
Kent and Sussex. Fragments of different indi- 
viduals have been found sufficient to give an 
approximate notion of the affinities and great size of 
this reptile. The bones of the head have not yet 
been observed ; its teeth were comparatively small, 
and close set; they seem to indicate that it was a 
vegetable eater. The body was broader than high, 
and terminated in a long slender flexible tail ; the 
limbs were relatively short ; the sldn was covered 
with scutes and tubercles; and a row of very large 
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thin angular bony spines extended down the bark, 
and formed a serrated dermal eie^t, like tin* horny 
spines of the modern iguana. It is Mippo-^d to 
have attained a length of ”*» fc't. The r* mains of 
only one species have been found ; it has been 
named //. Owcni. 

HY'MEX, or IIYMEN/E'US, in Grecian 
mythology, Hie god of marriage ; hut originally, the 
word seems to have denoted only the bridal-song 
which was sung by tin companions of the bride as 
she went from her fathers house to that of the 
bridegroom. The god H. is iir^t mentioned by 
Sappho. Tlie legends concerning him are various ; 
but he is g« nerall) said to !«• a son of Apollo and 
sonic one of the Musts, lit* is r» presented as a boy 
with wings and a g.ul.uid, a Inggtr and graver 
Cupid, with a btidal torth and a vtil in his liamls. 

HYMEN O'PTKR V if Jr. membrane-winged), an 
order of inserts, containing a \cry gicat number of 
.species, estimated at about one fourth of the whole 
class, and of whtili some, as ants and bees, are 
singularly interesting ami important They have 
the mouth furnished with in imhbb s lor cutting and 
tearing, but tie* ntlu r puts ot the mouth are adapted 
for suction, ami are gems ill) nariou and il<»ngate«l, 
often muted into a kind "t pliihnsfiM, as 111 bees. 
See Hint The ant* mi • ee in i ill) * 4 « mb r, but 
often exhibit «hll*i-‘« *n tin -*x*s i«l tin Mine 
-p* n 1 lie \\ui_s are lour 
• in numlni.tln hr -t pair larger 

x N \ 1)1111 the *•« * »*ml. tin wings of 

•In* sum 1 sell u mt « <1 in ihgbt 
' — i) little I he wing*, 

* ' w b n at n *-t. aie 1 ml one over 

Wing of Hoe- v h< m *t!i« 1 boii/ont illv out the 
0 »l\ I lie wings ale tntircly 
membranous, not i< tn ulat* d as m the A *unytvrn, 
but with roinjur.it iv • ly lew m rv ur. s, the arrnnge- 
ment of wbnh is s. (onstant m the whole order, 
that partnular iiaim s h .\< )»• • 11 _iv. u to them and 
to the ipiets 111 tween tin 111, and tin lr iliverhitns 
have bt ell nude u «• « .1 in » lassiln at mu. 'I he 
wings are wanting in tin* nnp«Tl« • tl\ de\i loped 
females (/nnfrrt) ot -onn*. U**id*s tin* ordinary 
ryes, all the II. hiv« time sin ill H.iiiph (or &(cm- 
7 ntttic) eyes on tin* top ot the lead 'I no abdotnt 11 
is generally united to tin* tlimax bv a nlender 
pedicle. The abdotin n ot the it ma!> s is generally 
furnished with an nr .an t.ipibh * «f In mg protnnleii, 
but for different purposes in ditlemnt Mellons of 
the order, it being 111 mhiii* of the hv luemiptoruus 
tribes all ovipositor or borer, and in others a 
Fting. The H. in tin ir perh-et btate generally 
feed on homy, but some of them pr» y «*n other 
injects, which in* tin food ot the lurv.e t^t a greater 
number; whilst the laiv.e ot boine bed on various 
vegetable substum « s. The tm taimu phose.s of the 
insects of tins older are p* rtei t , the larvm are 
generally — altlniiigb m*t 111 .ill the f uiuln-y — desti- 
tute of feet, the pupa* tike m> food. The H. are 
remarkable for the dil station of the trnehnv or air- 
tubes into visit les, and the general perfection of the 
icspiratory m st< in. 1 hi instincts, ami cv 1 n apparent 
intelligence, displuwd by sonic of them— particu- 
larly the social kind**, winch live in communities — 
have excited admiration tnuii the earln st tunes. — 
The order is divided into two sections — Tcrchranlta , 
having an ovipo*itur; and AculmUt, haviugn poison- 
rcscrroir and fating. To the former belong saw- 
liics, gall-llies, ichneumons, &c. ; to the latter belong 
ants, bees, wasps, &c. 

IIYMKTTUS, a mountain in Attica, now called 
Trclo Vouni, situated to the south-east of Athens, 
and famous among the ancients for its honey and 
its marble. Tlio honey still retains its reputation. 
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IIYMN, a canticle of prai«o or of prayer addressed 
to the divine honour. The word in its strict 
acceptation supposes a certain metrical structure, 
or at least some kind of rhythmical cadence. 
The use of hymns dates from the earliest day:: 
of Christianity (Matt. xxvi. 30; Col. iii. 1G); 
hut our information as to the hymns of the 
early ages, and still more as to their authors, is 
extremely imperfect. The Tc Dcum is variously 
ascribed to St Ambrose, St Hilary, to Ahundius, 
and to a monk named Sissahuk To Prudcntius, 
with greater certainty, are assigned the Hymn of 
Holy Jnnoccntfi t Snivel c Flores J\ forty mm, and the 
Ales J)lel Hunt ins. Even the names of the authors 
of the more modern hymns arc often involved in 
mystery ; hut some of the most esteemed hymns 
ate lmown as the productions of Scdulius, of 
Fortunatus, of Paul the Deacon, of St Bernard, 
and St Thomas. The number of hymn- writers in 
the modern languages is so great as to preclude 
the possibility of any enumeration. The most com- 
plete modern collection of medieval Latin hymns 
, is Mono’s JJyuini Lnthii Afcdii wJIvi, 3 vols. Svo. 
j I’riburg, lSoG. 

IIYOSCY AMDS. See Ilixviuxr. 

I HYPATIA, daughter of Thcon, an astronomer 
1 and mathematician of Alexandria, and head of the 
Neoplatonic school in that city, was born in the 
latter part of the *lth century. She was equally 
reinarkablo for her beauty, her wisdom, and her 
tragic fate. From her earliest youth, she exhibited 
an ama/ing intelligence, in consequence of which, 
her father, one of the nio->t erudite savans of his 
time, resolved to give her genius a thoroughly 
philosophic culture. She succeeded her father in 
! the chair of philosophy at Alexandria ; and the 
| fame of her lectures drew round her students 
I from all parts of the East where the influence of 
I Greek thought and knowledge was felt. II. seems 
, to have been worthy of the lofty eulogies she has 
l received. Amid the widespread corruptions of Alex- 
1 arnlria, she lived ns spotless as a vestal ; and if 
. her teaching was not one that could lay a strong 
hand on the vices of heathenism, and arrest their 
course, it was at least sufficient not 011I3' to pre- 
serve herself from pollution, hut also to inspire her 
with a love of beauty, truth, and goodness, that was 
Christian in its spirit and earnestness, if heathen 
m its form and limitations. The citizens of Alex- 
andria were proud of her ; and such reliance was 
placed on her judgment and sagacity, that the 
magistrates used frequently to consult her on impor- 
tant ca^es. Among those who were most intimate 
with her was Orestes, prefect of the city. At this 
time, the Bishop of Alexandria was Cyril (q. v.), a 
fierce hater of heathens and heretics. Detesting 
Orestes, whom he suspected of being no true Chris- 
tian, and who had drawn up an accusation against 
linn for exciting a tumult, lie soon cast an evil eye 
on II., whom he regarded as a Satanic enchantress, 
and the grand obstacle to bis reconciliation with 
the prefect Ilia hatred communicated itself to the 
lower clergy, and especially to certain savage monks 
from the Nitrian deserts, who, headed by one Peter, 
a reader, attacked, II. in the streets as she was 
returning from her lecture- room. The maiden was 
dragged from her chariot, hurried to tho Caesarian 
Church, where she was stripped naked, and murdered 
with tiles, after which she was torn to pieces, and 
her limbs carried to a place called Cinaron, and 
there burned to ashes, 415 A. D. 

IIYPEItxESTIIE'SIA (derived from hyper, over, 
and ah thC sis, a sensation) include those affections 
■which have tins property in common — viz., an 
exalted irritability and increased irritation of the 
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nerve3. Hyperesthesia of the cutaneous nerves is signify more than is really meant. The use of the 
manifested by pain in its various modifications, figure is to arrest the attention. Hyperbole is 
rvliich is sometimes intensely severe, as in Tie the basis of many metaphors. Thus yve call Nero 
Douloureux (q. v.), while hyperesthesia of the a ‘ monster;’ Tamerlane, a ‘ tiger; ’ and so on 
nerves of special sense is manifested by phan- HYPERBOREANS (that is, dwellers beyond 
dlusl ° ns ’ Ike following points are Boreas or the North Wind), a name given W the 

on to the whole class of these affections: 1. ancients to all the unknown peoples of the West 
hffwl: 1 - 7 ’ ° r of paroxysms and and North. The Greeks imagined the country north 

! ’ t Uulfor ! mt y and persistence of 0 f the Shipman (generaUy supposed to be tS Ural) 

dise^TA k owe ' er l on Stke duration of the Mountains to be inhabited hy the H., and their 

this dan S or to kfe; L .Freedom from j residence was gradually referred to more distant 

tins class of diseases m early life. Oi the diseases regions : but it was imiversally supposed that, as 
pmhspos.ng to hyperesthesia, hysteria is far the I the favourites of Apollo, tney enjoyed a terrestrial 
most frequent; but it is sometimes mduced by paradise, a bnght sky, and a perpetual spring, a 
rhe imafasm gout skin-diseases, &c. fruitful land, and everlasting youth and health. * 

HYPia RBOLA. If two similar cones be placed HYPERICA'CEtE, orHYPERICI'N!E,anatural 
the ,^ es J01 ™e f 6 order of exogenous plants, containing about 300 

base in each, m a straight hne ; known species, trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, 

then if a plane winch does not pass through the widely distributed over the world, and in very 

apex be made to cut both cones, each of the different climates, but particularly numerous £ 

two sections wiU be a hyperbola, as PBN, P'AN'. North America. The leaves are generally cor ered 
It is. viewer! nnnlvt.innllv +.hr> iodhr nf thn -nnmf -n. ° v 


tp p mv ^ • • , ,7 , x --- —1 jmv Diauieua itre milieu at cne ease, ana grouped 

E and F. These given points are called the foci, in f rom 3 to 5 bundles.-The species oi Vismia 

yield a substance resembling gamboge. Many of 
rjn H Jf*- ^ the H. belong to the genus Hypericum, or St John’s • 

E Wort, of which some species are common natives 

of Britain, adorning woods, heaths, &c., with their 

— C . bright yellow flowers. 11 . calycinum , a spreading 

\ shrubby species, naturalised in some places in 

, f / Britain, has flowers more than two inches in 

E 7 a B wE M diameter. H. perforatum, the common or true St 

\ John’s Wort, has astringent properties, and is used 

J5 f° r S ar S' es aud lotions, and internally in dj'sentery, 

&c., although not recognised m the pharmacopoeia. 

, ]p' „ Superstitious notions are connected with it in many 

H* S' parts of Europe, particularly when gathered on the 

day of St John the Baptist.— H. Androscemum (or 

y,, • .. , , . , , , , Androsasmum officinale), commonly called Tutsan, a 

r T u e a I,< i I , nfc P rett y common native of Britain, with berry-like 

foC1 ’ 13 ca . lled fruit, was once in great esteem as a vuSrary. 

Wrhnl d h A r th V tr % nmerse • 5 ° f tbc Its English name is Tutsan, from the French tout 

hyperbola. A line through G perpendicular to saintt -ft whole . 

the transverse axis is called the conjxnjafc axis; and T Jvm?'Dfn\T o m 

u circle described from centre B, with a radius HYPE RION. See Titans. 

equal to FG, will cut the conjugate axis in C and D. HY'PERSTHENE, a mineral closely related to 

If G be taken for the origin of co-ordinates, and EM ail gfte an< ^ diallage. It is a bisdicate of iron aud 

and E'F 7 for the axes, the hyperbola is expressed by ma S°esia. It is crystalline, but often Found granular 

... x 2 y 2 or disseminated. Viewed in one direction, with 

tue equation — — — = 1. (GB = a, GO = 6). The reference to its cleavage planes, it is copper-coloured, 

hyperbola is the only conic section which has “ f it is dark brown. Wn cut and pohshed, 

Asymptotes (q. v.) ; in the figure these are GT, GT' ; L S V « Str ?’ and - 1S Valued 

nc nw xr.x xi. - r * f° r nncs, brooches, &c. The finest snecimens are 


*^2 1 9 It is sometimes found in connection with felspar, 

be formed, whose equation is p — ^ — 1. These fanning Hyper slhene rod: , a rare kind of trap rock. 

tw .« Jd ^ a. 

aavmntotpilnvp nginal hyperbolas. These certain organs of the body. The best examples of 

frlm ri this chaQ S e are seen “ the muscular system, where 
LSirlri? the asymptotes he divided m it raay occur altogether independently of disease. 

&T* 1 T ^ ZT^rnllel to POm f ^ bu S e bosscs of flesb th£t stand prominently 

-Tas contained bv twi a ^ pt 0 t i’ 2 “ a ' onTard ia the arm of a blacksmith or of a pugilist 

c^esZdW naris nT tke j f p f 1 md the acd in tbe le g of an opera-dancer, are illustration 
3 ^ g hn7 dm^ / ^ P ri' 3teandcu f e are of hypertrophy, where the general health may be 

agent pointeo s^n ofX ^ve C 'encl°ose°eqnl f erfcC % I a d ° uble ° r e ans ’ ^ ^ 

arena The curve, enclose equal i ungB j t^c or g an on one Slde degenerates through 

tTthAa^^ disease tho organ on the opposite side is JL 

tbn mvlino+Aa x • 8news xnax : as found to enlarge, and carry on double work. In 

but Se is C at S th hyI,ertr0 t hy " “ e,TeCt f 0f f ea5 t e ’ 
•mrDTvnDAT v, but is at the same time a resource of nature to 

HYPERBOLE (Gr. hyper , over, and hallein t to preserve life. 

ow) is the name given to a figure of rhetoric, by There are, however, cases in which the livper- 
which expressions are employed that, taken literally, trophy has a hurtful instead of a conservative 
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effect, as, for example, hypertrophy of the thyroid 
land, constituting the disease known as goitre or 
ronchocele, hypertrophy of the prostate gland, 
of the spleen, ic. The following arc, according to 
Mr Paget, the conditions which give rise to hyper- 
trophy : 1. The increased exercise of a part in its 
healthy function ; 2. An increased accumulation, in 
the hlood, of the particular materials which a part 
appropriates in its nutrition or in secretion ; 3. An 
increased afflux of healthy blood. In hypertrophy 
of the muscular tissue, the first and third of, these 
conditions are present. In hypertrophy of the 
fatty tissue, constituting obesity, there is an excess 
of fat or of its chief elements in the blood. 

HY'PHASIS. See Sutlej. 

HY'PHEX (Gr. together, in one), the name 
given to a mark in writing, thus (-), indicating that 
two words or syllables arc to be connected; o. g., 
bull-fight. 

HY'PXOTISM (from the Greek word larpnos, 
steep) is a term invented by the late Mr Braid, of 
Manchester, to designate certain phenomena of the 
nervous system which in many respects resemble 
those which arc induced by animal magnetism, but 
wbicli clearly arise from llic physical and psychical 
condition of the patient, and not from any eman- 
ation proceeding from others. The following are 
his directions for inducing the phenomena, and 
especially the peculiar sleep-like condition of 
hypnotism. Take a silver lancet-case or other 
bright object, and hold it between the fingers of 
the left hand, aliont a foot from the eves of the 
person experimented on, in such a position above 
the forehead as to produce the greatest strain on 
the eyes compatible with a steady fixed stare at 
the object. The patient must l>e directed to rivet 
his mind on the object at which he is gazing. His 
pupils will first contract, hut soon dilate consider- 
ably; and if, after they are well dilated, the first 
and second fingers of the o[>cmtor's right hand, 
extended and a little separated, are carried from 
the object towards the eyes, the eyelids will most 
probably close with a vibratory motion. After ten 
or fifteen seconds have elapsed, it will lie found 
that the patient retains his arms and legs in any 
position in which the operator places them. It will 
also be found that all the special senses, excepting 
sight, arc at first extremely exalted, as also ore the 
muscular sense and the sensibility of heat and cold; 
hut after a time the exaltation of function is followed 
by a state of depression for greater than the torpor 
of natural sleep. The patient is now thoroughly 
hypnotised. Tire rigidity' of the muscles and the pro- 
found torpor of the nervous system may Ire instantly 
removed, and an opposite condition induced by 
directing a current of air against tbo muscles which 
wc wish to render limber, or the organ wo wish 
to excite to action ; and then by mere repose the 
senses will speedily regain their original condition. 
If a current of air directed against the face is not 
sufficient to arouse the patient, pressure and friction 
should be applied to the eyelids, and the arm or 
leg sharply struck yrith the o[icn hand. 

from the careful analysis of a large number of 
experiments, Sir Braid is led to the conclusion, that 
by a continual fixation of the mental and visual eye 
upon an object, with absolute repose of body and 
general quietude, a feeling of stupor supervenes, 
which renders the patient liable to bo readily 
affected in the manner already described. As the 
experiment succeeds with the blind, he considers 
that * it is not so much the optic, as the sentient, 
motor, and .sympathetic nerves, and the mind, 
through which the impression is made.’ 

Many of the minor operations of surgery have 


been performed on patients in the hypnotised state 
without pain, and hypnotism has been successfully 
employed as a therapeutic agent in numerous forms 
of disease, especially such as have their seat in 
tho nervous system. An interesting memoir On 
Hypnotic Therapeutics was published by Mr Braid 
in" the 17th volume of The Monthly Journal of 
Medical Science (1853). 

HYTOCAUST, a form of furnace much used by 
the Bomans, for the purposo of heating baths and 
apartments. The fuel is placed in a chamber under 
the floor, and the smoke and heated air arc m*do 
to circulate round tho walls and nnder the floor, 
by means of hollow tubes, or a hollow lining. The 
full benefit of the fire is thus obtained, in place of 
a large portion of the heat being allowed to escape, 
as it does, in the case of ah open fireplace, up the 
chimney. The Romans invariably used this form 
of furnace for heating their dwelling-houses, and in 
all the Boman houses which have been discovered 
in this country, remains have been found of the 
hvpocaust. It is now coming again into use for 
heating the so-called ‘ Turkish Ylaths.’ 

IIYPOCHJETtlS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Compositor, sub-order Cichoracccc, of 
which one species. II. radicata, or Long-rooted 
Cat’s-car, is extremely common in meadows and 
pastures in Britain. Its leaves are all radical, and 
spread on the ground, resembling in form those 
of the dandelion, hut rough; the stem is branched, 
the flowers not unlike those of the dandelion, but 
smaller. Cattle cat this plant readily, and its 
abundance is not deemed mjurions to pasture or 
fodder. 

HYPOCHLOTKOUS ACID (CIO) is a dark red 
fluid, which, at a temperature of about 70’, becomes 
converted into an orange-coloured gas, which very 
readily explodes into its ultimate constituents. _ A 
watery solution of this gas ha3 a penetrating, 
chlorine-like odour, a caustic action on the tongue, 
colours the skin brown, and if applied for nny 
length of time, causes it to ulcerate. It ' is tho 
active ingredient of the different hleaching-powders 
and salts. Its salts— tho hypochlorites— present 
very much the samo odour ns the acid. Their 
solutions bleach organic pigments, such ns litmus 
and indigo, and are employed largely as bleaching 
agents. 

IIYPOCnO'XDERS (Gr. hyj>o, under ; chondros, 
a cartilage) arc tho two lateral and superior regions 
of the Abdomen (q.v.) under tbe cartilages of 
the false ribs, and to the right and left of tho 
epigastrium. 

HYPO CHOXDRI'ASIS (so called from its sup- 
posed connection with the hypochondriac regions of 
tho abdomen), a disease characterised by extreme 
increase of sensibility, palpitations, morbid feel- 
ings that simulate the greater part of disease, 
exaggerated uneasiness and anxiety, chiefly in 
what concerns the health, &c- In extreme cases 
it becomes a species of insanity (see below). Tho 
disease is intimately connected with, if not caused 
by, disorder of tho digestive functions. See INDI- 
GESTION. 

Hypochondriacal Insanity . — W hen sombreness of 
disposition and anxiety concerning personal com- 
fort become exaggerated, and attention is directed 
chiefly to the state of the health, it amounts to 
common hypochondriasis. “When it passes beyond 
the control of the will, when the whole mind i3 
directed to tho state of the system, or to particular 
organs, and exalts and misinterprets sensations, the 
condition is designated hypochondriacal insanity. 
Tho disease may be described as the engrossment 
of the attention by false impressions conveyed, er 
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conceived to bo conveyed, from internal organa. 
These sensations may, in many instances, be real, 
and proceed from actual alterations in the struc- 
ture or functions, of the parts supposed to be 
affected ; but they may likewise consist of ordinary 
sensations, excited and intensified by the act of 
attention which makes them known to the patient. 
Neither the experience nor the sufferings of the 
victims are imaginary, however absurd their errors, 
and however groundless their apprehensions may be ; 
the disease consists in the exaltation of sensibility 
and attention, and in the delusions which originate 
in that morbid state. A man live3 in constant fear 
of death ; he is firmly convinced that he labours 
under cancer, consumption, disease of the heart, and 
lives upon drugs ; that his stomach, or bowels, arc 
contracted, or the abode of frogs, a foetus, or an 
army of soldiers ; that his legs are transformed into 
(glass or ice; that his whole body has assumed the 
shape of a teapot, or the magnitude of a hippopotamus. 
It is often a precursor of melancholia, as in the case 
of Cowper the poet, and other kinds of alienation; 
but it must likewise be regarded as a distinct 
and independent affection, traceable, generally, to 
dj-spepsia, or disorder of the digestive and assimila- 
tive apparatus. It is probable that shades and degrees 
of this malady may constitute those links which 
connect partially healthy from absolutely unsound 
minds. In females, there are often added to the 
phenomena already described many of the symp- 
toms of hysteria and great impressionability, and 
even convulsive affections ; there is likewise encoun- 
tered the simulation of. diseases, the tendency to 
deceive others after having deceived themselves into 
the belief that they are invalids, and labouring 
under grievous and incurable disorders. They crave 
sympathy and support, as subject to affections 
of the spine, the joints, the lungs. They abstain 
from food, or devour inedible and disgusting sub- 
stances ; they writhe in what appears excruciating 
pain, and they voluntarily sustain great suffering 
during the treatment of their fancied ailments. A 
patient of Dr Page, Carlisle, underwent amputation 
of the finger, wrist, forearm, aud ultimately of the 
arm, in order to bo relieved of sores which she pro- 
duced. Certain of the maladies which are pretended, 
or feared, or fancied, appear to be called into exist- 
ence under the morbid influence of volition : and 
there are strong grounds for believing that the 
concentration of attention upon a particular function, 
not merely interferes until its exercise, but disturbs 
the physical condition, and leads to' degeneration of 
the tissue of the organ with which it is connected 
by capillary congestion, or evolution of nerve-force. 
— Falret, De Vllypochondrie cl du Suicide (1S22) ; 
Andrew Combe, On Hypochondriasis, Phrenological 
Journal, voh iii. p. 51 ; Cheyne, The English Malady 
(1733) ; Arnold, Observations on Mature, Kinds, etc., 
of Insanity (1782). 

HYPO'STASIS (Gr. Hypostasis, subsistence), the 
term employed by Greek theological writers to 
designate the distinct subsistence of the three 
persons of the Trinity. Originally, the meaning of 
the word was unsettled. It was used by the Fathers 
of the council of Nice, in the sense of ousia, essence 
or substance, and this confusion of phraseology 
supplied the most formidable weapon to the semi- 
Ariaus in the controversy about the Homoousian 
(q. v.). The use of the word hypostasis, however, 
was settled at a synod hold by Athanasius in 357, 
in which _ it was fully distinguished from ousia, 
and explained as synonymous with prosopon, which 
the Latins rendered by persona , person. From this 
time, the word was adopted into the theological 
language of the Latin Church, in which it is used 
indiscriminately with iicrsona. 
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IIYPOSTA'TIC UFTIOH (Gr. Hypostasis , 
person), a union of natures or substances so inti- 
mate as to constitute one undivided person. The 
term is used to describe the mysterious union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ, in virtue 
whereof, while each nature is complete, even after 
union, yet each merges its separate personality in 
the undivided person of the God-man, to which all 
the actions, whether divine or human, are ascribed. 
This form of expression was devised for the purpose 
of excluding the doctnne of a mere moral union held 
by Nestonus. See Moxofuvsites, Nestorians, 
Trinity. 

HYPOTENUSE, or HYPO'THENUSE, the 
name of that side in a right-angled triangle which 
is opposite to the right angle. The well-known pro- 
perty of the hypotenuse, that the square described 
on it is equal to the sum of the squares described on 
the other two sides, is proved in the famous 47th 
proposition of the first book of Euclid’s Elements, 
and has, in the sixth book, been generalised into 
the following form : The figure described on the 
hypotenuse is equal to the similar figures described 
on the other two sides. It is said that the 47th 
proposition was discovered by Pythagoras, who was 
so overjoyed at his good fortune, that he sacrificed 
a hecatomb to the Muses. Camcrer, in his edition 
of Euclid, gives seventeen different demonstrations 
of this proposition. 

HY'POTHEC, a term in the law of Scotland, 
but not used in England, to denote a lien or security 
over goods in respect of a debt due by the owner of 
the goods. Thus, a landlord has a hypothec over 
the furniture or crops of his tenant in respect of 
the current rent ; so a law-agent or attorney has a 
hypothec over the title-deeds of his client in respect 
of his account or bill of costs. In England, these 
rights are called liens, and are not so liberally 
allowed. See Paterson’s Comp, of E. and S. Law , 
B. 594. There is also a hypothec in favour of sea- 
men over the freight in respect of their wages. 

HYPOTHECATION is the pawning of a Bhip 
for necessaries, or to raise money in some critical 
emergency. 

HYPOTHESIS. In endeavouring to explain 
natural phenomena, we have often to assumo or 
imagine a cause, which, in the first instance, we do 
not know to be the real cause, but which may be estab- 
lished as such u hen we find that its consequences 
agree with the phenomenon to be explained. Every 
genuine theory was at one stage a mere conjecture, 
and became a true theory in consequence of being 
proved or verified by the proper methods. Thus, 
when it occurred to Newton that the force of gravity 
on the earth, as exemplified in falling bodies, might 
extend to the distance of the moon, and might be 
the power that compelled it to circle round the 
earth, instead of going off in a straight hue through 
space, the suggestion was only an hypothesis, until 
such time as he was able to shew that it accounted 
exactly for the facts, and then it became a theory. 

A difference of opinion has arisen as to what 
constitutes a legitimate hypothesis, there being 
manifestly some necessary limits to tho process of 
imagining possible causes. The case that has chiefly 
contributed to make this a question is the celebrated 
undulatory theory of light, a theory, or hypothesis 
rather, remarkable not only for the extent to which 
it explains the facts, but for having led to the 
discovery of new facts by way of inference from tne 
theory itself. Notwithstanding all this amount of 
coincidence, the ethereal substance whose undula- 
tions are supposed to constitute light in its passage 
from the sun to the earth, is not known to have 
a real existence. It is an imaginary element, so 
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happily conceived ns to express with fidelity a series 
of extremely complicated phenomena. This was 
not the character of Newton's hypothesis as to the 
motion of the moon ; the power supposed by him 
(the earth’s gravity) was an actual or existing force, 
and all ho did was to suggest that it extended as far 
as the moon. Accordingly, M. Auguste Comte and 
Mr J. S. Mill have laid it down as the condition of 
a sound scientific hypothesis, that the cause assigned 
to tho phenomenon in question should ho either a 
real cause, or capable of being ascertained to he a 
real cause, and that the liberty given to the scientific 
inquirer should bo confined to imagining its opera- 
tion in a particular sphere, and the law and amount 
of its operation, since both these could ho verified 
by experiment and calculation. On tlio other hand, 
Hr yfhewcll has contended, that an amount of 
agreement with observed facts, such as has been 
exemplified by the undulatory hypothesis, is suffi- 
cient to establish not merely an hypothesis, hut a 
theory, at least until such a time as some discordant 
facts arise, when the theory must he modified or 
abandoned. But whatever name he given to this 
class of suppositions, it is evident that they must 
ho deemed inferior in scientific value to the other 
class of suppositious, where no cause or agent is 
assumed hut what is actually known to exist, and 
where tho only question is, the presence of that 
agent in such maiim r and amount as to taffy 
with tho observed f.vK Gravits , heat, electricity, 
magnetism, are established natural agents, anil 
when wo assume any one of those as the cause of 
some phenomena, nc are on safe ground so far, 
that if it lie once slieu n that they are actually oper- 
ative in tho case « e are de ding si ith. and that their 
calculated elfect exactly coins ides with the observed 
effect, the explanation is complete and final ; no 
subsequent discovery can disturb a conclusion 
established in this way. But if we have to assume 
the very agency itself, or to imagine a power that 
wo have no experience of, the coincnli nee between 
tho laws of the assumed agi nev and the laws of the 
phenomena produces at In -t lmt a temporary or 
provisional evidence, win. Ii is liable to be superseded 
whenever a .still latter imagin'd machinery shall 
he brought forward. Thus, m the case of light, 
the first hypothesis, that of Newton himself, was a 
stream or shower of coipiischs; this gavo way to 
the undulatory ether, whose merit lay m embracing 
the facts more closely ; lmt we have no security 
against tile ultimate prefer, nee of some third sup- 
position winch shall displace the second, ns that did 
the first ; while, perhaps, a .lay may coinc when nil 
agency shall be proved to exist capable of explaining 
the phenomena. Even granting that wo must 
sometimes assiuno an unknown agent (when an 
effect seems to he beyond the power of ail the 
recognised forces), yet, m ordinary r. searches, it is 
considered a grave objection if the assumed agent 
bo of sueli a subtle or occult nature, or so far 
removed from observation, that its existenco does 
not admit of being proved. Such was the doctrine 
of tho Cartesian vortices, and such arc any hypo- 
theses as to the shapes, bi/es, and distances of the 
ultimate atoms of matter. Such also is the doctrine 
of nervous thuds, whereby the impulses of mind are 
supposed to he propagated between tho brain and 
the other parts of the body. 

HYPOXA'NTHINE, a substance found in the 
spleen and muscles of the heart of man, and in the 
spleen and blood of tho ox. It is a white crystalline 
powder, almost insoluhlo in cold hydrocliloric acid, 
very slightly solublo in boiling alcohol, and requir- 
ing fnr solution in water 1090 equivalents of cold, 
or ISO of boiling water. Its solution has a neutral 
rc-action. 
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IIYPSIL ANTIS. See YrsiLAxn. 

IIYRA'CETJM, a peculiar substance found in the 
crevices of the rooks of Table Mountain, Cape of 
Good nope. It is one or more of the excrements of 
tho Cape Hyrax ( Ilyrax Cape/isis). Hyraceum is a 
hlackish-brown viscid material, not unlike soft pitch, 
having a strong and offensive taste, not unlike 
castoreum, for which it has been used as a substitute 
in medicine. At one time, so large a quantity was 
found ns to suggest tho idea of its being used as a 
manure, but the supply was soon exhausted, and 
only a small quantity is now imported to meet the 
demand of tlio curious pharmaceutist. 

HYItACOTHE'RITJM, a genus of fossil Pachy- 
dennata, belonging to the division Pcrrysodactyla, 
the animals of which are characterised by having an 
odd number of toes. Tho genus was founded’ by 
Owen on the fragmentary remains of two species 
found in Lower Eocene strata ; a third sjiecics from 
tho eamo beds has been since described by him 
from more complete materials, under the namo 
Plioloplms vutpiceps ; he considers it only a sub- 
genus, and as wo can see no characteristics to separato 
it genetically from the other two, wo place it here 
as a true hyrncothcre. The fossil was discovered 
in a nodule from the Roman cement bed of tho 
London Clay near Harwich. It is the most complete 
Eocene mammalian fossil of the London Clay. It 
consists of an entire skull and a portion of the rest 
of tlio skeleton, including tho right humerus and 
femur, a great part of the left femur, the left tibia, 
and three metatarsal hones, apparently of the same 
foot, besides fragments of pelvis, ribs, and vertebra?. 
The head (fig. A 1 and A 2) is 5 inches long, 
and 2 inches 2 lines broad; it is slender, tapering 
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njTacotherium : 

A 1, A 2, skull of XTi/racothrrmm ( Phalophtis ) lulpierps (ono* 
third natural sire). A 3, molar tooth (natural "ire), 

B 1, 13 2, skull of 11. Irporininn (one-third natural size). B 3, 
molar tooth (natural sire). 

C 1, portion or lower Jaw ami tooth of IT. cunieuUts (natural 
size). C 2, molar tooth (natural size). 

gradually from the zygomatic region to the muzzle ; 
the upper outline is straight ; tho bony rim of the 
orbit is incomplete behind for about one-fifth of 
its circumference. Tho narrow skull and incom- 
plete orbit ally it to tho Pala’othcre ; tho same 
form of orbit occurs also in the rhinoceros, and more 
exactly in the tapir. Tho straight contour of the 
skull, and tho struoturo of the nasal aperture, shew 
affinities with the horse and hyrax. Tho third 
molar of the upper jaw (fig, A 3) shews the structure 
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of the teeth. The teeth, as well as the form 
of the lower jaw, tell plainly of the herbivorous 
character of the hyracothere. The bones of the 
leg exhibit ungulate affinities, and their form and 
proportions are between those of the hyrax and 
the tapir. The second species was founded on a 
mutilated cranium (fig. B 1, B 2), rather larger 
than a hare’s, found in the cliffs of London Clay near 
Heme Bay. It shews a skull very like the first 
species, though broader at the orbital region. The 
third molar tooth (fig. B 3) has a larger number 
of cones than the same tooth in the first species. 
The third species was founded on several teeth 
which belonged to a smaller animal than either 
of the others, found in the Eocene sand underlying 
the Bed Crag at Hyson, in Suffolk. The molar 
(fig. C 2) exhibits a structure similar to that of 
the others figured. From the same deposit were 
obtained two teeth belonging to a lower jaw, one 
of them, the third molar, still in its socket, and 
bavin" a fragment of the jaw attached to it 
(fig. C 1). These teeth were considered by Owen 
to belong to a quadrumanous animal, and were 
described by him as Macacus Eocccmis, ‘at once 
the first terrestrial mammal which has been foimd 
in the London Clay, and the first qnadruman- 
ous animal hitherto discovered in any country 
in Tertiary strata so old as the Eoceno period.’ 
Since its publication, speculative geologists have 
made good service of this ‘monkey.’ Owen has, 
however, since stated (Ann. Nat. Hist., Sept. 
1802), that the two teeth belong to the third 
species of hyracothere. 

HYP.AX. See Daman. 

HYRCA'KTA, a district of ancient Asia, bounded 
on the N. by the Caspian Sea and the Ochus 
(sometimes called, in consequence, Hyrcanum Mare), 
on the E. and S. by the Elburz Mountains, which 
separated it from Parthia, and on the \V. by Media, 
It corresponds with the modern Mazanderan and 
Asterabad. With the exception of the coast districts, 
and the valleys among the hills, which produced 
corn, oil, and wine, it was not a fertile region ; 
dense forests prevailed, through which roamed multi- 
tudes of savage animals, the Hyrcanian tiger in 
I particular being celebrated. The inhabitants were 
of the same stem as the Parthians, and were noted 
for tlieir wild and rude character. 

HYRCA'EUS, the name of two Jewish high- 
priests and princes of the Asmonean family. — 

1. Joannes II., son of Simon Maccabeus, who 
ruled 130 — 10G E. c., was at first tributary to the 
Syrians; but on the death of Antiochus, mado 
himself independent, subdued the Samaritans on 
the north, and forced the Idumicans on the south 
to adopt the laws and customs of the Jews. He 
also concluded an alliance with the Romans, or 
rather confirmed that which his father Simon 
had previously made; built the strong fortress 
of Baris on the north-eastern angle of Mount 
Moriah, and extended liis territories almost to the 
ancient limits of the Davidian monarchy. He is 
also supposed to have founded the Sanhedrim (q. v.). 
Originally a Pharisee, he subsequently attached 
himself to the party of the Sadducees, who were 
anxious to keep on good terms with tho Romans, 
and who discountenanced the turbulent religious 
patriotism of tho Jewish masses. H. was, compara- 
tively speaking, a just and enlightened ruler, and 
the country enjoyed great prosperity during his 
reign. Ho left five sons, two of whom, Aristobulus 
and. Alexander, governed with tho title of king. — 

2. Hthoahus IL, son of Alexander, and grandson 
of tho preceding, was a feeble prince. On the 
death of his father (78 B.C.), ho was appointed 


kigh-pnest by his mother Alexandra, who ruled 
Judina herself for the next nine years. After 
her death (69 B. c.), his younger brother, Aristo- 
bulus, a braver and more energetic man, seized 
the government, and forced H. to withdraw into 
private life. Induced by the Idumtean, Antipater, 
and aided by Aretas, Icing of Arabia Petra; a, ho 
endeavoured to win back his dominions, but was 
not successful until Pompey began to favour his 
cause. After some years of tumultuous fighting, 
Aristobulus was poisoned by the partisans of 
Ptolemy (49 n. c.), and H., who had for some time 
possessed, if he had not enjoyed, the dignity of 
high-priest and ethnarch, was now deprived of the 
latter of these offices, for which, in truth, he was 
wholly incompetent. Cresar (47 B. c.), on account 
of the services rendered to him by Antipater, made 
the latter procurator of Judiea, and thus left in his 
hands all the real power, H. busying himself only 
with the affairs of the priesthood and temple. 
Troubles, however, were in store for him. Antipater 
was assassinated, and Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, 
with the help of the Parthian lung, Orodes I., 
invaded the land, captured H. by treachery, cut off 
his ears, and thus disqualified lum for the office of 
liigh-pnest, and carried him off to Seleucia on the 
Tigris. Some years later, Herod, son of his old 
friend Antipater, obtained supreme power in Judma, 
and invited the aged H. home to Jerusalem. He 
was allowed to depart, and for some time lived in 
ease and comfort, but falling under suspicion of in- 
triguing against Herod, was put to death (30 E. c.). 


HYR.TL, Joseph, a distinguished anatomist, was 
horn in 1811 at Eisenstadt, in Hungary, studied at 
Vienna, and early acquired eminence both as a 
scientific anatomist, and upon account of the extreme 
beauty of his anatomical preparations. He became 
Professor of Anatomy in Prague in 1837, and at 
Vienna in 1845. Whilst yet a student, he enriche’d 
the Anatomical Museum of Vienna with many pre- 
parations. He has contributed not a little to the 
progress of comparative anatomy, especially that of 
fishes, and has made the anatomy of the oar a sub- 
ject of very particular investigation. He has 
written many books and articles on the subjects 
above indicated, of which 
the two principal are 
Lchrbuck tier Anatomic 
dcs' Mcnschcn (1847 ; 9th 
edit. 1865), and Hand- 
buck dir TopograpUis- 
chen Anatomic (1847 ; 

5th edit. 18G5). The 
former isatext-hook in 
all German universities, 
and has been translated 
into various languages. 

H. formed a museum of 
comparative anatomy 
at VicDna, and became 
rector of the university 
there, resigning office in 
1874. 

HY'SSOP (Hyssopus), 
a genus of plants of ffij 


the natural order Labi- 
ate, distinguished by 
four straight diverging 
stamens, and a calyx 
with 15 ribs. The known 
species are few. The 
Common H. (H. offici- 
nalis) is a native of the south of Europe and 2 as t_ 
It is foimd on tho Alps of Austria, It ; 3 a 
shrubby plant, about 1$ feet high, the ‘ 
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of tlie stems quadrangular, the leaves evergreen 
and lanceolate, the flowers in one-sided vrliorled 
racemes. The flowers are generally of a very beau- 
tiful blue. It has an agreeable aromatic odour. It 
has long been in cultivation for the sake of its 
leaves and j'oung shoots, which are sometimes used 
for culinary purposes as a seasoning, but more gene- 
rally in a dried state as a stomachic and carmina- 
tive. A syrup made with them is a popular remedy 
for colds. The virtues of II. depend on a volatile 
oil. — It is very doubtful what plant is the H. of the 
Bible. It has been supposed to bo some species of 
Phytolacca (q. v.J, as P. acinosa , a native of the 
Himalaya ; but of late, strong arguments have been 
advanced in favour of the common Caper (q. v.}. — 
Hedge H. is Gratiola officinalis. See Gratiola. 

HYSTE’RIA (so called from the Greek word 
hyslcra, tlio womb) is a disease which simulates so 
many other diseases, that it is not easy to describe 
it with the brevity which the limits of this work 
necessitate. 

The hysterical fit or paroxysm — the most marked 
form or manifestation of the disorder — is almost, 
though not exclusively, confined to women, and 
chiefly to young women. In a severe case, the 
trunk and limbs are strongly convulsed ; the patient 
struggles violently, retracting and extending her 
legs, and twisting her l tod)- with such force that 
the aid of three or four strong pirsuns is often 
required to prevent a slight and apparently feeble 
girl from injuring herself or others. ‘Tile head,’ 
says Dr Watson m his hectares, ‘is generally thrown 
backwards, and the throat projects ; the face is 
flushed ; the eyelids are closed and tremulous ; the 
nostrils distended ; the jaws often firmly shut : but 
there is no distortion of the countenance. If the 
hands aro left at liberty, she will often strike her 
breast repeatedly and quickly, or carry her fingers to 
her throat, as if to remove some oppression there ; or 
she will sometimes tear her hair, or rend her clothes, 
or attempt to bite those about her. After a short 
time, this violent agitation is calmed ; but the patient 
lies panting, and trembling, and starting at the 
slightest noiso or the gentlest touch ; or sometimes 
alio remains motionless during the remission, with a 
fixed eye ; till all at once the convulsive movements 
arc renewed; and this alternation of spasm and 
quiet will go on for a space of tunc that varies con- 
siderably in different eases ; and the whole attack 
frequently terminates in an explosion of tears, and 
sobs, and convulsive laughter.’ 

In auotlicr less frequent form of the affection, tho 
patient suddenly sinks down insensible and without 
convulsions : after remaining for some tune m this 
state, with flushed cheeks, a turgnl neck, nnd 
irregular breathing, she recovi rs consciousness, but 
remains for somo tunc depressed in spirits and 
fatigued. 

During the attack, especially in tho first variety, 
the patient complains of uneasiness ill the abdomen, 
and of a sensation as if a ball wire rolling about, 
and rising first to the region of the stomach, and 
I then to the throat, where she feels as if she were 
being choked. The abdomen is distended with 
wind, which moves with a loud rumbling sound 
along the intestinal canal, and is often discharged 
j, v eructation. Towards the close of the fit, but 
n i 0 ro commonly after it is over, a largo quantity of 
limpid urinu is discharged. 

' ‘ j n many respects, this affection resembles Epilepsy 
r„ y , According to Dr Marshall Hall, tho most 
essentia. 1 difference is this : that in hysteria, much 
as tho L may ' ,0 affected, it is never closed ; 

while in epilepsy, it is closed. Hence, in tho 
former wo have heaving, sighing inspiration; and 
in the latter ineffectual efforts at expiration. 


The hysterical fit varies in duration from a quarter 
of an hour or less to many hours. 

Tho persons who suffer from hysteria are com- 
monly yount* women in whom the process of men- 
struation is disordered, and who are either naturally 
feeble, or have been debilitated by disease or want" 
and in patients of this kind, the hysteria, or the 
hysterical tendency, is apt to shew itself in mimick- 
ing so faithfully many of tho most important dis- 
eases, that the physician has often great difficulty in 
determining tho true nature of tho ease. Among the 
disorders that may be thus simulated by hysteria 
are, inflammation of the peritoneum (or Peritonitis, 
q. v.), various forms of palsy, inflammation of the 
larynx (or Laryngitis, q. v.J, inability to swallow (or 
Dysphagia), painful affection of the breast, disease 
of the hip and knee joints, and disease of the spine. 
Many of these cases of pseudo-disease come to a 
sudden favourable termination under some strong 
mental or moral emotions. Those who are old 
enough to recollect the morbid religious excitement 
that prevailed at the time when Irving and his 
followers believed in the ‘unknown tongues,’ can 
hardl}' fail to remember the remarkable, or, as many 
regarded it, the miraculous cure of a young paralytic 
lady, who was made to believe that if, on a certain 
day, she prayed for recovery with sufficient faith, 
her prayer would be answered, nnd she would 
recover at once. She did so, and her palsy instantly 
disappeared. This case, which was regarded by 
the believers in the movement as a direct answer to 
prayer, and as inaugurating a now era of miraculous 
cures, admits of easy and rational explanation by 
some psychologists. There aro various instances on 
record where, m a similar way, an alarm of fire has 
instantly cured an hysterical paralysis that had 
lasted for years. 

In the cases already noticed, the patient is not 
guilty of wilfully deceiving tho physician; but in 
other instances they are found to practise the most 
remarkable impositions, pretending by various frauds 
to be suffering from spitting of blood, from stone in 
tho bladder, Ac,, or to be living without food of any 
kind. 

Hysteria is a very troublesome affection to deal 
with, because it is very readily induced by example, 
or, ns Dr Watson terms it, is prepayable by moral 
contagion. If, in a hospital ward or in a factory 
where many young women are congregated, one girl 
goes off in a fit, all the others who may happen to 
have a hysterical tendency will probably follow her 
example. In such cases, a decided order that tho 
next girl who is attacked shall be treated with the 
actual cautery, or even with the cold affusion, will 
often have a marvellous effect in checking tho 
spread of the disorder. 

During the lit, the treatment to be adopted is to 

f irevent tho patient from injuring herself, to loosen 
ler dress, and to admit an abundance of fresh cool 
air ; to dnsli cold water ujion the face and chest ; 
nnd, if she can swallow, to administer a couple of 
ounces of tho asafmtida mixture, or a drachm of tho 
ammoniated tincture of valerian in a wine-glass of 
water. After the paroxysm is over, the patient 
should have an active purge, and the bowels should 
be kept properly open by aloetic aperients ; and the 
shower-bath, preparations of iron, and tonic treat- 
ment generally should be adopted, and all abnormal 
bodily and mental excitement, such as late parties 
in hot rooms, novel-reading, Ac., carefully avoided. 

HY'STRIX and HYSTRI'CIDiE. Seo Por- 
cupine. 

HYTHE. See Surr., Yol. X. 

HYTHE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. Seo 

Musketry, School of. 




. „ THE ninth letter in the alphabets of 
\y. Western Europe, was called by the 

i i. '(■, Greeks Iota , after its Sliemitic name 
(Heb. Sod), •which _signifie3 ‘hand.’ 


^ The oldest forms of the letter, as 

jv seen in the Phoenician and Samaritan, 
(f % M " have a rude resemblance to a hand with 

P ^ ree fingers; but by gradual simplifica- 
cSn tion, the character came to be the smallest 
o in the alphabet, and ‘iota’ or ‘jot’ is a 

synonym for a trifle. The original sound of the letter, 
and that which is considered its proper sound in all 
languages except English, is that given to Eng. c 
in me ; with this power, it forms one of the funda- 
mental vowels i, a, u (see A and Letters). What 
is called the long sound of i in Eng. is really the 
diphthong ai rapidly pronounced. The power that 
the vowel i, followed by another vowel, has of 
turning the preceding consonant into a sibilant, has 
been noticed in regard to the letter C (q. v.) ; 
further instances may be seen in such French words 
as rage, singe, from Lat. rabies, simia. In Lat., 
there was but one character for the vowel i and the 
semi-vowel now denoted by the character j. See J. 

IA MBIC VERSE, a term applied, in classic 
prosody, and sometimes in English, to verses con- 
sisting of the foot or metre called Iambus, con- 
sisting of two syllables, of which the first is short, 
and the second long (~ -). Archilochus (q. v.) is 
the reputed inventor of iambic verse. The English 
language runs more easily and naturally in this 
metre than in any other. See Metre, Verse. 

Th5 stag | at eve | had drunk I his fill. 


IA'MBLICHUS, the proper name of several 
persons in classical antiquity, as— 1. A king of Emcsa, 
who, in the civil war, took the part of Antony.— 

2. A Syrian freedman, who flourished at the end 
of the reign of Trajan and beginning of that of 
hi. Aurelius (117—169 A.D.). He was instructed 
by a Babylonian in the language, manners, and 
literature of Babylon, and wrote the Babglonica, or 
Loves of Rhodanes and Sinonis, in 16 or 39 books, 
which has been preserved by Photius, c. xciv., and 
Leo AUatius. It is the oldest of the novels of 
antiquity which has reached the present day, but 
is not of any great merit either as to style or plot. 

3. A philosopher who flourished under Constan- 
tine about 310 A, D., bom of an illustrious and 
wealthy family at Chalcis, in Coclc-Syria, pupil of 
Anatolius and Porphyry, and of the Neo-Platonic 
school of Plotinus, whose doctrines he extended. 
Little is known of his life ; but he was followed by 
a numerous school, who listened with enthusiasm 
and respect, and who thought that he was inspired, 
had intercourse with the gods, and could divine and 
perform miracles. This gave him immense credit. 
His doctrines were a syncretic mixture of Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic ideas, mixed with superstition 
and magic, and the supposed manifestation of God 
by ecstasies, and a communication with the spiritual 
world by ceremonies. One of his great works : On 
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1st, A Life of Pythagoras, filled with prodigies, and 
evidently written against Christianity. 2d, An 
Exhortation to Philosophy ( ProlrepliVoi Logoi eis 
Philosophian), an ill-arranged introduction to Plato. 
3d, On the Common Knowledge of Mathematics ( Peri 
Koines A1 athematihes Epistemes ), full of fragments of 
Pythagoras, Philolaus, and Arcliytas. 4th, On the 
Arithmetical Introduction of Nicomachus. The 5th 
and 6th books are lost. The 7th, The Theology 
of Arithmetic (Ta Thcologoumcna tes AritlimetiV.es) ; 
the Sth, The History of Music; the 9th, Geometry; 
the 10th, On the Study of Heavenly Bodies. Ho 
also wrote a work on the Soul, commentaries on 
Plato and Aristotle, another on the complete 
Ckaldsean Philosophy, another on Beginnings, and 
one on Sacred Images, in which he affirmed that 
the gods resided in their statues. His celebrated 
work on the Mysteries (Peri Husterihn) is, how- 
ever, disputed; it is supposed by Meiners not to 
be written by I. ; but is asserted by Tennemann 
to be the work of this author. It is drawn up as 
the answer of Abammon, a priest, to a letter 
addressed to his pupil, Anebo, by Porphyry. It 
contains _ many Egyptian doctrines, and esoterical 
explanations derived from the Hermetic Books, the 
writings of Bitys and others, mixed with Pytha- 
gorean and Neo-Platonic ideas. The style of I. 
is not careful, and inferior to Porphyry. I. is 
supposed to have died at Alexandria, 333 A.D. — 
Several other writers of this name are known, as 
a younger philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school, 
b5ru at Apamea, and supposed to be a nephew of 
the preceding, praised by Libanius to Julian the 
r Apostate; another, son of Himerius, mentioned by 

Antfy Of the LaU. j same au t,] lor) an( j a physician at Constantinople. 


Eudocia, Violetum, p. 244 ; Eunapius, Vit. Philo- 
soph., p. 20 ; Hebensbreit, De Iambliclio (Leip. 1744) ; 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil., ii. p. 260 ; IamUichus, a 
Gale, fo. (Ox. 1678). 

IBA'RRA, or SAN MIGUEL DE IBARRA, a 
town of Ecuador, South America, in the department 
of Quito, and 60 miles north-east of the town of 
that name. It is situated on the northern base of 
the volcano of Imbabura, is well built, and carries 
on manufactures of wool and cotton. Pop. esti- 
mated at about 10,000. 

IBE'RIA. See Hispania and Georgia. 
IBE'RIS. Sec Candytuft. 

I'BEX, the ancient name of the Bouquetin (q. v.), 
or Steinbock of the Alps ; and now, according to 
some zoologists, of a genus of the goat family, or 
sub-genus of goat, having the horns flat, and marked 
with prominent transverse knots in front, whereas 
those of the true goats are compressed and keeled in 
front, and rounded behind. The species are all 
inhabitants of high mountainous regions. The I. 
of the Caucasus and the I. of the Pyrenees differ a 
little from the I. of the Alps, and from one another, 
but the differences may perhaps be regarded as 
those of varieties rather than of species. 

, . „ - - i The conventional ibex represented in Heraldry 

the Choice oi Pythagoras ( P eri Aireseos Pythagorou) resembles the heraldic antelope in all respects, 
consisted of 10 books, of which there remains the ! except that the horns are straight and serrated, 

sol 
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IBICUI — ICE. 


IBIOUr, or IBICUY, an. important affluent of pools where it had been seen ; besides v.*bich it 
tho Uruguay (q. v.). was fabled to entertain the most invincible love 

I 'BIS, a genus of birds of the family Arilntl(C f or, Egypt, and to die of self-starvation if transported 
according to some ornithologists, of Scolnpacifh r t and elsewhere. Its flesh was thought to be incorrnn tilde 
perhaps to be regarded as a connecting lmk between after death, and to kill it was punishable with dr nth. 
them. The bill is long, slender, curved, thick at Ibises were kept in the temples, and unmolested in 
the base ; the point rather obtnsc ; the upper tho neighbourhood of cities. After death, they were 
mandiblo deeply grooved throughout its length. Tho mummied, and there is no animal of which so many 
face, and generally tho greater part of tho head, and remains have been found at Thebes, Memphis, Hcr- 
Bomctiines even the nock, are destitute of feathers, mopolis Magna, or Eshmun, aud at Ibiu or Ibeum, 
at least in adult bir*K Tho neck is long. The fourteen miles north^ of the same place. They are 
legs are rather long, naked above the tarsal joint, made up into a conical shape, the wings flat, the 
with three partially united toes in front, ami one l°£ s bent back to the breast, tho head placed on 
behind; the \\inga are moderately long; the tail fho left side, and the beak under the tail; were 

is very short, prepared as other mummies, and wrapped up in 
Tho Saci:i:i> I. linen bandages, which are sometimes plaited in 


Tho Saci:i:i> I. f hnen bandages, which are sometimes plaited in 
} or Kuyitian’ Patterns externally. At Thebes, thej 7 are found in 

jr V ' I. (/. r< hyiosa), linen bandages only ; well preserved at Kermopolis 

'f/ h an African in wooden or stone boxes of oblong form, sometimes 

f j\\ lmd, two feet ,n form of the bird itself, or the god Tkotli ; at 

* f htx inches m Memphis, in conical sugar-loaf-shaped red carthcn- 

\ • ’• \ length, although ware jars, the tail downwards, t lie cover of convex 

' ^ 'A. the Iwdy i>, , form, cemented by lime. There appear to be two 

' ^ \ little l.irgt r than j t(> rts of embalmed ibises — a smaller one of the size 

'•A 1 ' “ v> g\ tli it of .1 mm- | a corncrake, very black, and the other black and 

inoii i4»\\ I. — 'J'lm ! white — the Ibis Kmn^nius, or Jbis rtliyiosrt. This last 

^V'r I. {/. I ri usually found sometimes with its eggs, and with 

•f'V'f’ \ J j/ * at* Hun) is a ( A 3 insect food, tho Pimtlia pilosa, Akh 

~ u ' * miller fijieties, i ntul (tortious ot snakes, in the stomach. It is said 

_ . * f j* l .!•» • Atriean, j resemble the I. of India lather than Africa. By 

4 * - r _ zfB *--c. s/ \ 1 "t migrating the Jews, it was held to be an unclean bird. — AVif- 

• " - t .irt hu.irdi into kinson, Manners and Customs, v. 7, 217; Passolocgua, 

~ • ' *nt iiniit.il Bu- 1 f 'atofaipte Iiaiwnnt, p. 2.1 o ; Pettigrew, History of 

~ ^ -&'*’*'* " ' i”p<\ and occa- j -VirmmrV?, p. 203; Jlorapollo , i. c. JO, JIG. 

SacrcJn,K M-nilly wni»| IliKAlim PASHA, the adopted so,, of 

„ v , i,i. , , ' U1L , , H Molnmtned Ali, tho viceroy of E"vnt was bom 

those ’’the «TrTl\ v' ‘ , K T| ’ " m 17SI>, and pave the first proofs of Ids callantry 

=! an!! 1 J,-::;.'*- I ^,^ n or'th^ 


v VA J\ 
v: V\ 

rv v;: 


Sacred Ibi«. 


those of the sn red il» \ Jti ..dour h 
varied with .eddish brcwi, and , xh.h.ti. 
purple and glen. rell. itcns. It hu in 


large Australian ini, I < f linn plumage, ■•iiiarl.alile 
for stiff naked ydl.ov fiathirshalta on the mck 
and throat. 

Tho S.vrRED Iris, one of the birds worshipped hv 
the ancient Kp\pt i.ins, ami ..died by them //../. or 


m Uctober I Sol, took Acre by stonn, and quickly 
made himself master of the whole of Syria. A peace 
was concluded on 4th May 1S33, the Turks not 
only consenting to pivo up Syria, but also inaldng 
over Adana to Ibrahim personally, on a kind of lease. 
\\ hen war broke out apain between Mohammed 


.,.,1 1 „. Vi, . I .. I , ■ ,1 II ‘VO nor oiui.e ous apin uccwccn .Monammeu 

lie Fsher « , r J;V. ? r A1 > n,1(1 tLo in 1S39, Ibrahim was a coin 

loos ’ aiM a hi^rt il’mn l 'll ‘ \ A »»cwasfiU, totally routing the Turks in the great 

ami' wlnto f ' 1 1 ' r, | " ; th bl “f 1: Of Kisib on 2-lth June. The interference 

colour of ,tV h ?h -'rs “ s< |-!-o-.l, from the „ f the great Powers, eventually compelled lmn to 

Scoft^ "r--" T i,u ' sts - a : , : l < v Tct )'V° 

Jlerfonned^rn" 1 ! J , t “ -ul ^ '' ,Ul ,u | ,,,ak j draort, tho most'tciriWo' iiaidshqn’aml losse^vhilst 
4o em 1.1 S ^ "'l 1 ’ ‘ t! ‘° nllomj.t to elevate Egypt to complete iude- 

a? S wl ; 1 r 1 a , t;lr ° 1 t"' 1 lh " th pendenco came to an end. in IS IS, when the e^ed 

1 ,0 . U J at n*l» l»d Bunk into absolute dotage, I. wcnt°to 


supposed to scare, ami even k.ll. tlm c.oeodde ft ( iTaTcairo^’ln was . 1S ‘ S ; 

appeared in Egypt at the n-e, ami disappeared at his own children, but by Abbas fasha, tlie^favourito 

the inm.dat.on of the N .le, and « as thought, at that grandson of Mohammed Ali 

tune, t» deliver hgjqit fr.>m the Miiigml mid other ___ . T rr 

seqicnts which came from Arabia in certain narrow IUKAI It. bee Braiiilov. 

passes. As it did not make its ne.st in Egypt, it ICE is water in the solid form. It is specifically 

was thought to bo self- engendering, and to lay eggs lighter than water which is just about to freeze, and 

for a lunar month. According to some, tho basilisk therefore swims in it- Water, in bccomin" solid 

was engendered by it. It was celebrated for its expands about Jth of its volume or bulk? The 

punty, and only drank from tho purest water, ami formation of ico takes place generally at the surface 

the most strict of tho priesthood only drank of the of water. This is owing to tho peculiarity, that 


ICE. 


•when -water has cooled down to within 7°'4 of 
freezing, it ceases to contract, as before, with 
increase of cold, and begins to expand until it 
freezes; which causes the coldest portions of the 
water to be always floating on the surface. In some 
circumstances, however, not very well explained, 
ice forms at the bottom of rivers, and is called 
ground-ice. 

Water in ordinary cases freezes at the degree 
of heat marked 32° on Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
and 0° on the Centigrade and Reaumur’s ; but if it 
is kept perfectly stdl, it may bo cooled to nearly 
22 s F. below freezing, and still remain liquid. The 
least shake, however, or the throwing in a solid 
body, makes a portion of it freeze instantly, and its 
temperature rises immediately to 32®. Sea-water, 
and salt water in general, freezes at a lower tem- 
perature than pure water ; in doing which, part of 
the salt separates, and the ice, when melted, gives 
water that is fresher than the original. The colour 
of pure ice is deep blue, which is only discernible, 
however, when it is in large masses. It is best 
seen in the clefts of a glacier or an iceberg. 

In the neighbourhood of the poles, and on moun- 
tains of a certain height in all latitudes, there exist 
immense masses of permanent ice ; and even in some 
districts of Siberia, where a kind of culture is prac- 
ticable in summer, there are found at a certain depth 
below the surface of the earth strata of ice mingled 
with sand. In sinking a well at Yakutsk, the soil 
was found frozen hard to the depth of 382 feet, and 
consisting in some parts entirely of ice. These per- 
manent masses of ice must be classed with rocks 
and mountains, as among the solid constituents of 
the globe. In the lower regions of the torrid zone 
there is no ice, and in the temperate zones, it is a 
passing phenomenon. From the polar ice-fields and 
glaciers which are always protruding themselves into 
the sea, great floating masses become detached, and 
form icebergs, floes, and drift-ice. These bergs or 
mountains of ice arc sometimes more than 250 feet 
above the sea-level. They present the appearance 
of dazzling white chalk-cliffs of the most fantastic 
shapes. Fresh fractures have a green or blue colour. 
From the specific gravity, it is calculated that the 
volume of au iceberg below the water is eight times 
that of the protruding part. Icebergs, and floes or 
ice-fields, are often laden -with pieces of rock and 
masses of stones and detritus, which they have 
brought with them from the coasts whore they 
were formed, and which they often transport to a 
great distance towards the equator. These floating 
masses of ice are dangerous to navigation. 

The hardness and strength of ice increase with 
the degree of cold. In the severe winter of 1740, 
a house was built of the ice of the Neva at St 
Petersburg 50 feet long, 16 wide, and 20 high, 
and the walls supported the roof, which was also 
of ice, .without the least injury. Before it stood 
two ice-mortars and six ice-cannon, made on tlie 
turning-lathe, with carriages and wheels also of ice. 
The cannon were of the calibre of G-pounders, but 
they were loaded with only lb. of powder, and 
with hemp-balls — on one occasion with iron. The 
thickness of the ice was only four inches, and yet 
it resisted the explosion. 

About twenty-four years ago, Faraday called 
attention to a remarkable property of ice, since (in- 
correctly) called Regelation, He endeavoured to ac- 
count for the fact, that two slabs of ice, with flat 
surfaces, placed in contact, unite into one mass 
when the temperature of the surrounding air is 
considerably above the freezing-point, -by assuming 
that a small quantity of water, surrounded on every 
side by ice, has a natural tendency to become ice ; 
and the fact, that two blocks of ice placed in contact 


do not unite unless they are moist, seems to bear 
out this idea. But J. Thomson gave a totally 
different explanation of this phenomenon. He 
shewed that the capillary force of the film of water 
between the plates is sufficient to account for a very 
considerable pressure between them ; so that from 
his point of mew the phenomenon would be identical 
with the making of snowballs by pressure ; and the 
formation, by a hydraulic press, of clear blocks 
from a mass of pounded ice, an observed fact, the 
explanation of which is to be found in the property 
of ice mentioned below. See Proceedings of the 
Royal Society , 1SG0— 1SG1. Faraday, taking up the 
question again, shewed that the (so-called) regela- 
tion takes place in water as readily as in air, a fact 
quite inconsistent with the action of capillary forces. 
To this, J. Thomson replied, shewing, very ingeni- 
ously, that the capillary forces he at first assumed 
are not necessary to a complete explanation of the 
observed phenomena. See reference above. 

Other views of the question are numerous, for 
instance, that of Persoz, adopted by Forbes, in 
which ice is considered as essentially colder than 
water, and as passing through a sort of viscous state 
before liquefying, as metals do during the process 
of melting. Tins idea, however, has not of late 
found much support ; and it is probable that the 
true solution of the question is, as J. Thomson 
has lately pointed out, to be found in the analogy 
of the crystallisation of salts from their aoueous 
solutions. 

However that may be, there is no doubt about 
the following propeity of ice, theoretically pre- 
dicted by J. Thomson from the experimental 
fact of its expanding in the act of freezing, and 
demonstrated by means of the Piezometer by Sir 
W. Thomson — viz., that the freezing-point of water, 
or the melting-point of ice, is lowered by pressure ; 
and the brothers have, with singular ingenuity, 
applied this to the explanation of the motion of 
glaciers. That a mass of glacier-ice moves in its 
channel like a viscous fluid, was first completely 
established by Forbes. Thomson’s explanation of 
this motion is of the following naiaire : In the 
immense mass of the glacier (even if it were homo- 
geneous, much more so when full of cracks and 
fissures, as it always is), there are portions subjected 
to a much greater strain than others. The pressure 
to which they are subjected is such as corresponds 
to a melting-point considerably below the tempera- 
ture of the mass — and therefore, at such points, 
the ice melts, the strain is relieved, and the whole 
mass is fiee for an instant to move nearly as a fluid 
would move in its place. But, the strains being 
thus for an instant removed, the temperature ana 
pressure of the water are again consistent with 
freezing— the thin layer of water quickly solidifies, 
and then matters proceed as before. Thus, at every 
instant, the strains at different parts of the mass 
melt it at those places where they are greatest, 
and so produce the extraordinary- phenomenon of a 
mass which may in common language be termed 
solid, and even rigid, slowly creeping down its 
rocky bed like a stream of far or treacle. 

Ice-Trade and Manufacture . — The trade in ice is 
now one of great and increasing importance. Ice has 
always been esteemed as a luxury in warm weather; 
and this early led to the storing of it in w-inter 
and preserving it for summer use. The Greeks, 
and afterwards the Romans, at first preserved snow, 
closely packed in deep underground cellars. Nero, 
at a later period, established ice-houses in Rome, 
similar to those in use in most European countries 
up to the present time. But these means were not 
enough to supply the luxurious Romans with ice 
for coolin- beverages, and they actually established 
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a trade in snow, which was Brought to Rome from artificial freezing. See Freezing Mixtures. But 
the summits of distant mountains. until recently, the modes of producin'? ice arti- 

Tho trade in ice in this country has, until lately, ficially Were too costly to bo practically useful. The 
been very limited, having been chiefly confined to desideratum, however, may now be considered as 
the supply required by a tew of the first-class fish- supplied; for machines are constructed by Mr Siebe 
mongers and confectioners— the private residences of of Lambeth capable of producing ten tons per day. 
the more opulent families being furnished with ice- Such a machine requires steam-power to work it" 
houses in which a sufficiency is kept for private use. and its action consists in evaporating ether or 
But tho North Americans have started a trade in any similarly volatile liquid in vacuo, and awiin 
this article in tlicir own cities, which lias extended condensing the vapour to liquid, so as to be used 
to Europe and Asia, and has, m an incredibly short afresh. By this machine, 20“ F. below zero (52' of 
space of time, attaint <1 a surprising magnitude. The cold) has been easily obtained, and such a machine is 
export of ice from America was commenced about now regularly producing large quantities of ice nearly 
1820, by a merchant named Tudor, who sent ice under tho equator in Pern, where previously ice had 
from Boston to tho West Indies. After persevering never been seen; and others are in use in India and 
against many losses, he succeeded in cstabiishin<; at the Cape in the service of the government, for tho 
a trade uitli Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and use of the troops and hospitals. Another machine 
now not only is it sent m vast quantities to those was first shewn in the London Exhibition of 18C2 by 
places, but also to Hong kong, Whampoa, and tho French firm of Cam? and Co., which, from its 
Batavia. About fifteen years since, the Wenham extremo simplicity, and the fact that it can be 
Lake Ice Company commciu ed sending ice to this adapted to the humblest kitchen, ha 3 led to its 
country from Boston, which is the great American extensive application. The price is from £4 up- 
port for shipment of this m.iL rial ; and since then, wards; and as the volatile liquid is .only the 
not only has tin re been a continually increasing aqueous solution of ammonia, the cost of working it 
supply, but the success of the Company has been is very slight. The importance of low temperatures 


tlicncc in 18i2, of the value of £128,190, whilst ice has the same valuable quality that distinguishes 
only 100 tons was received fi.un other countries, the imported lake ice, viz., its perfect purity, so that 
’len or twelve yews previous to this, America had pieces can be put into the drink that is to be cooled. 


sent to Great Britain on an average 20,000 tons 
annually, costing as many thousand pounds. 

In America, the lee is ehietlv collected in the 


ICEBERG. See Ice 

ICE PLANT (Maicmbryanlhcmum [q. v.] crystal- 


neighbourhood of Boston, Phil.ut lphia Baltimore ail annual herbaceous plant, a native of 

Washington, and New York, and the lakes which Afnca and of the south of Europe, remarkable for 
supply it form no small put of the property of tllc watery vesicles (papula) with which its whole 
those whose lands border thereon ; these have ail s,irfac0 13 covered, and which have the appearance 
been carefully marked out, and the right secured <lf granules of ice, and sparkle in the same manner 
so that, 11 hen the winter comes, and tho uc is’ 1,1 tI,e Blln - 11 13 common as a tender annual in 
fanned, the harvest begins with great regularity ol,r green-houses, the peculiarity from which it 
The ice is cleared from snow by means’ of an "T MVes ,ts uame ,nakln g it an object of interest, 

implement called the plane. An ice plough drawn I Ecc “ 3 are l,se<1 {or fo0<1 in t,lc Madeira 

by horses, and driven by a man ruling upon it Islan<ls - 1510 ashes supply barilla, and tho plant 
is then made to cut deep parallel grooves in the 13 bur,,cd on tIus account in countries where it 
ice, and these are again cro-sod by other grooves abounds. 

at right angles, so that the w hole of the surface is I'CIILAND, an island in the northernmost part 
deeply marked out into small m piat os, ineasm nig a of the Atlantic, on the coniines of the Arctic Ocean; 
little more than three feet. A few of these square m N. lat. 63® 23' — 66“ 33', and W. long. 13“ 22' — 24“ 

blocks being detached hy hand saws, the remainder 35', distant about GOO miles from Norway, and 250 

arc easily broken off with now liars, and floated from Greenland, 250 from the Faroe Isles, and 
away to tho ice-storehouses, \\ Inch are usually built above 500 from the north of Scotland. It belongs 
of wood, on the borders of the lake. Some of these to the kingdom of Denmark. Its extent is about 
are of vast dimensions, and contain vaults of great 39,207 square miles ; its extreme length from east 
depth ; the walls are double, and sometimes treble, to west is upwards of 300 miles, its greatest breadth 
being altogether as much as four feet in thickness, from north to south about 200. Its coasts, particu- 
and having hollow spaces between to render them larly on the north and west, aro very much broken 
IcS3 heat-conducting. The blocks of ice arc covered by bays or fiords. In some of the bays are numerous 
up with sawdust, a layer being placed between each small islands. I. is in many respects one of tlio 
tier of blocks. Many of these lee- bouses are made most interesting parts of the world. Its physical 
large enough to hold from 40,000 to 50,000 tons features are very remarkable, and not less so its 
of ice. When fully stored, a large quantity of history and the character ol its inhabitants. It 
dried marsh grass is trodden in upon tho top, to consists in great part of lofty mountains, many of 
the thickness of several feet, and the doors are then which arc active volcanoes ; only certain level 
securely closed. The tot il value of the ice which is districts along the coasts, and a few dales, aro 
stored in America lias been computed at £990,000, habitable, or m any degreo capable of cultivation, 
and i£ to this wc add the ice-trado of Norway, whilst even there scarcely a tree is to bo seen, 
Sweden, Russia, which, from tho slight data u*c and the climate is unsuitable for grain. The 
possess, is estimated at £600,000, wc have tho interior of the island is almost entirely occupied 
astounding fact, that a value of ono million and a with rugged tracts of naked lava and other volcanic 
half sterling is added to a comparatively small body products, vast ice-fields in many places connecting 
of water by the mere act of freezing. its high mountain summits, among which aro pro- 

Notwithstanding the facilities for importing ice, dig' 01 ' 3 glaciers, in some instances descending even 
there is, and always will he, a necessity for pro- to the coast, they and the torrents which gush from 
curing it locally if possible. Ilcnco there has boon tbom rendering communication between ono inha- 
much talent brought to bear in devising means for I B P°^ and another very difficult and dangerous. 
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Yet here lias civilisation been long established, and 
the people, necessarily very poor, have qultivated 
poetry and other departments of literature with 
great success. 

The highest mountain in the island is Oeritfa 
Jiikul, which attains a height of G42G feet above the 
level of the sea. It is situated in the south-east, 
and is connected ivith a vast mountain mass, of 
which several of the summits are actively volcanic, 
no less than 3000 square miles being perpetually 
covered with ice and snow at an elevation varying 
from 3000 to above G000 feet, whilst all underneath 
seems to bo full of either active or smouldering 
volcanic lire. The most celebrated volcano is Hecla 
(q. V.). Krafla is perhaps the most noted of a great 
group of active volcanoes in the north of the island. 
The eruptions of Hecla have caused no little devas- 
tation, but still more terrible and destructive have 
been those of Skaptur Jokul and other volcanoes of 
the same mountain mass, which burst forth for the 
first time within the historic period in 13G2. In 
repeated instances, volcanic islets have been thrown 
up in the bays and near the coasts of I., which 
have generally disappeared again within a short 
time. Connected with the volcanic fires are also hot 
springs in great number, some of which flow gently, 
and others, called Geysers (q. v.), gush up at intervals 
and with ebullitions of great violence. Numerous 
hot springs may in many places be seen sending 
up their steam in a single little valley, and the 
Icelanders are accustomed to avail themselves of 
them for the washing of clothes and other purposes. 
The water of some is merely lukewarm, whilst 
that of others is boiling ; some are pure, and some 
sulphureous. They are subject to great variations, 
and appear and dry up very suddenly. Earthquakes 
are frequent, and the island suffered very severely 
from this cause in 1755 and. 1783. The winter is 
not generally more severe than that of Denmark, 
although more protracted, and it is rather the short- 
ness of the summer and the insufficiency of summer 
heat, with the superabundance of moisture, than 
the severity of the winter, which is unfavourable to 
the growth of corn and plants of many other kinds. 
In the southern portions of I., the longest day lasts 
20 hours; the shortest, 4 hours. In the northern 
districts, the sun never sots for a whole week in 
midsummer, and in midwinter never rises above 
the horizon during an equally long period of time. 

About 20,000 oxen, 30,000 horses, and 400,000 
sheep constitute the chief part of the wealth 
of the inhabitants. The horses are small, lmt 
vigorous and active. They receive little attention 
from their owners, whose oxen require almost all 
the hay and other fodder they can store up for 
winter. I. ponies have now begun to be imported 
into Britain. Reindeer were introduced into I. 
by a public-spirited governor in 1770, and have 
become naturalised in the uninhabited tracts of 
the interior, where, however, their presence is of 
little importance. Seals abound on the coasts, 
where sea-fowls are also extremely numerous, and 
their flesh, eggs, and feathers are much sought 
after. Swans; and other Analida:, frequent the 
lakes. The Eider Duck is plentiful on many parts 
of the coast, and its down is a principal article 
of commerce. Eish of many kinds are abundant 
on the coasts, salmon and trout in the rivers. 
Tire food of the people consists in great part of 
fish. The cod-fishery is extensively prosecuted' by 
the French, from two to three hundred French 
vessels and about 7000 seamen being employed in 
it, under the immediate patronage of the French 
government, which aims at thus training seamen 
for the navy. Tho salmon-fishery of some of the 
rivers has begun to bo prosecuted for the supply 


of the London market. The herring-fishery has 
not hitherto received special attention, but vast 
shoals of herrings frequent the fiords. The most 
important agricultural operations are those of the 
hay-harvest. The seeds of the itclur, or Upright 
Sea Lyme Grass (Elymus arenariits), are gathered 
and used for making pottage and cakes, and are 
much relished ; bread made of imported grain 
being rather a luxury in the houses of the com- 
mon people. Meal made of Iceland Moss (q.v.) 
is used in a variety of ways, and this lichen is 
gathered in large quantities both for home use 
and for exportation. Potatoes, turnips, kale and 
cabbage, spinage, parsley, radishes, mustard, cresses, 
&c. are produced in gardens. The mineral wealth 
of I. has only begun to be developed. In no part 
of the world is sulphur found in such abundance. 
Iron ore is also found. There is a peculiar kind 
of brown coal called Surtarbrand (q.v.), which, 
along with drift-wood, is much used for fuel on 
the northern and eastern coasts. 

It is supposed that the population of I. was once 
100,000, but it subsequently diminished. Since 
1840, when it amounted to 57,094, a gradual increase 
has taken place, until in 1S70 it had reached G9,7G3. 
The people, who are of Scandinavian origin, aro 
distinguished for honesty, purity of morals, and a 
wonderful love of education. Notwithstanding 
their poverty and other adverse circumstances, it is 
rare to find an Icelander who cannot read and write. 
They belong to the Protestant Church. The clergy 
are, like their parishioners, very poor; they ave 
under one bishop. The Icelanders are strongly 
attached to their native country, and delight in 
the study of its history as set forth in ancient sagas 
and poems. Their language is the old Norwegian, 
preserved in almost its pristine purity. See Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Literature. They are 
rather a small race, and seldom attain to a great 
age. Scurvy was a very common disease, and cases 
of elephantiasis were frequent, probably owing in a 
great measure to the nature of their food, and still 
more to their miserably crowded and unventilated 
dwellings, which arc mostly cottages of the humblest 
description, built of turf or of pieces of lava, tho 
crevices stuffed with moss, and the roof formed of 
turf. The former of these diseases lias now entirely 
disappeared, and the latter is becoming very rare. 
Tho knitting of stockings and gloves is a common 
kind of domestic industry, and with the sale of skins, 
wool, feathers, eider-down, fish-oil, &c., enables tho 
peasantry to procure a few articles of foreign pro- 
duce. The chief imports arc rye, barley, flour, coffee, 
liquors, tobacco, sugar, coal, iron, &c. Some years 
ago, upwards of 40,000 Danish barrels of grain (of 
all kinds) were imported ; also about 427,000 lbs. 
of coffee, 448,000 quarts of various liquors, 109,000 
lbs. of tobacco, 457,000 lbs. of sugar, and 32,000 
chaldrons of coal. The annual exports are valued 
at 4,000,000 ryksdaler (£900,000), and consist of 
dried fiBh, wool, hosiery, tallow, train-oil, lard, and 
preserved meat. The destruction of meadows by 
volcanic eruptions, and the interruption of fishing 
by drift-ice, have sometimes caused great dis- 
tress. Since 1S55 free-trade has been in force ; 32 
authorised trading-places have been opened, of which 
Reykjavik, with a pop. of 2024, and situated at the 
head of a bay in the S. W. of the island, is the most im- 
portant. Here the governor resides, and tho A Ithing, 
a kind of parliament, is held ; here are a college, 
medical and theological schools, a public library nf 
10,000 volumes, a Royal Icelandic Society, and an 
observatory; and newspapers and Icelandic books 
aro printed. There is regular steam-communication 
during summer ivith Leith and Copenhagen. 

The authentic history of I. begins with tho latter 
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half of the 9th c., when emigrants from Norway consisting of an almost erect Thallus (q. v.l. It is of 
settled, here. The Landnama Book, however, one of a leathery and somewhat cartilamnous substance, 
the earliest of the records of the island, states that When I. M. is used as an article o? food, its bitter- 
tlm Christian relics found here by the Norwegians on ness is first partially removed by steepin'" in water 
their arrival— as wooden crosses, &c. — had been after which, in Iceland and other northern countries’ 
erected previously by Irish Eettlers. However this 
may be, it is certain that the first authentic success- 

ful settlement of L was made under Ingolf, a Nor- /y. 

wegian, who, after a fruitless attempt on the south 

coast in 870, succeeded in establishing himself at 

Keikiavik in S74. The changes introduced in Nor- 

way by Harald Haarfagor caused many who could 

not endure them to betake themselves to other iftl 

coimtries, and particularly to L, all the habitable 
coast districts of which were occupied within sixty 

years, and the old Norwegian mstitutions were "W -v iW J 

transferred to it unmodified. The government 

was at first, in the times of paganism, hierarchic -fVM vCVy 

and aristocratic ; it became afterwards a kind * rrv v.Aj 

of aristocratic republic. The Althing met every , , ,, . _ 

summer in the vaUey of Thingvalla. Christianity Iceland Moss ( Cctrana Mandica). 




Iceland Moss ( Cetraria Islandica). 


was not cstabbshed by law til! 1000 A. D., and then ., . ,. . , , , . , , , 

not without much opposition. Schools were then !? 13 sometimes pounded and made into bread; 


it is prepared, by boiling, the first water being 


early periods of their Instory, and discovered Green- V I- V , , ' ■ ,V 3 an 

land .about the year 9S2, and a part of the American a S re , eablc article of food, and very suitable for 
coast, which they called Vineland, about 990. They “ va “ ds -, « contains aboat so , P er cen ?- of a land 
made voyages also to the south, visitm" the furthest starch called Lichen Starch , or Ltchenin , and 
parts of the Mediterranean. The molt flourishing °7? 3 lts , blt t, e ™ cs s to . an acid pnnciple, Celraric 
period of Ieelaudic literature and commerce was ■ “‘T, albed species, Cetraria nivalis, growing 

from the middle of the 12th to the bedouin" of the ? ortbem countries, , possesses similar properties. 
13th c., when, in consequence of domestic broils, “ *? ver F abundant m some parts of Iceland, is 
Haco Y. of Norway succeeded m reducing the whole !?' 1< T ’I s i * or ^°°^’ ani ^ 18 ca ^ eib ^ ar lf s Grass by 
island under liis swav m 1202, and a' declension ta e Icelanders. 

began, which continued till a new impulse was given ICHNEITMON ( Herpestcs ), a genus of digiti- 
to the minds of men, here as elsewhere, by the grade carnivorous quadrupeds of the family Viver- 
Rcformatiou. When Norway was united to Den- (q. v.), having a much elongated body, small 

mark in 13S0, I. shared its fate, but was not trans- bl ‘ad, sharp muzzle, rounded ears, and short legs, 
ferred along with Norway to a new allegiance in ’^ ie species, which are pretty numerous, are natives 
1S14. The Protestant religion was introSuced in of -^"ca and the warmer parts of Asia. Odc, the 
1540, hut not fully established till 1551. In the ■Aivdaltoian L (77. Widdringtonii), occurs in the 
17th e., the island suffered much from the rava"es so,, th of Spain. They feed on small quadrupeds, 
of Algerine pirates, who earned away many persons 

to slavery. In 1707, small-pox carried off 18,000 | r 

persons; and in 1784— 1785, about 9000 died of „ r" ,! 7 

famine. — The Althing, after it had subsisted for -*■ ' AS f~^>i~~vV~r/ 

fully 900 years, was suppressed in the 19th c., hut , .,i, < > 

was reorganised in 1S43. By the new consti- 

tution for Iceland of Jan. 1874, the Althing has IE- 

obtained legislative powers in all matters concern- -kf 57.1 

mg Iceland.— See Von Tioil, Letters on Iceland, \L 

George Mackenzie, Travels in Iceland , lATTT 1 4 — 

1S10 ; Henderson, Journal o/ a Residence in Iceland, C \ 2 W ^ 

ISIS; aS Forbes, Iceland, its Volcanoes, Geysers, ~ 

and Glaciers, 1SG0 ; S. Baring-Gould, Ireland, its ^ \Y. •/(', " -c,. 

Scenes and Sagas, 1SG3 ; Capt. Richard F. Burton,! ^ 

UUima Thule: a Summer in Iceland , IS75. ' ^ 

ICELAND MOSS ( Cetraria Islandica), a Iiclien •; 

found in all the northern parts of the world, and Nvi ^' *- 

valuable on account of its nutritious and medicinal 

properties. It is collected as an article of com- Egyptian Ichneumon (Hcrpcsfcs Ichneumon). 

merce rn Norway and Iceland. In very northern ' 

regions, it grows even near the level of the sea ; in reptiles, eggs, and insects. Some of them, parti- 
more southern countries, it is found on mountains, cularly the Egyptian I. ( H . Ichneumon) and the 
It is not uncommon m the mountainous parts of Mangouste or Mcngus (H. griseus) of India have 
Britain, although not turned to any economic been greatly celebrated as destroyers of serpents and 
account. In barmola, it is used for fattening other noxious reptiles, many wonderful fables being 
cattle and pigs. It grows in extreme abundance in superadded to the truth on this subject. The E"vp- 
Iceland on tracts otherwise desert; and numerous tian I., the I. of the ancients, is larger than a cat 
parties migrate from great distances with horses, gray, with black paws and muzzle, and a black tuft 
tents and provisions, m the summer months, of diverging hairs at the end of the tail. It abounds 
for the sole purpose of gathering it, as an article in Lower Egypt, but in Upper Egypt it is compar- 
of commerce and for food. In many places, this atively rare. It often enters houses, and devours 
lichen thickly covers the whole surface of the poultry and their eggs. With noiseless glidin" 
ground, growing about 14—4 inches high; and motion it advances on serpents until it can suddenly 
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seize tliem behind the head, ■where its long sharp 
teeth inflict a fatal wound. It scratches up the 
sand for the eggs of crocodiles, -which it eats with 
great avidity. It was a sacred animal among the 
ancient Egyptians ; the killing of it was forbidden ; 
and individuals, for the maintenance of which funds 
were set apart, were objects of worship. The L is 
easily domesticated, and forms a cat-like attach- 
ment to the place of its residence. It is useful in 
keeping houses free of rats and other vermin. It is 
therefore not unfrcquently domesticated in Egypt, 
ns the mangouste also is in India. This species is 
rather smaller, of a lighter colour, and has a pointed 
tail. 

ICHNEUMON, a Xinmean genus of insects, now 
constituting a family or tribe, Idmeumonida:, of 
the order Hymenoptera, section Tercbrantia. The 
Ichneumonidm are extremely numerous. Graven- 
horst’s Ichneumonologia Europan describes nearly 
1650 European species, and they are equally abund- 
ant in other parts of the world. Many of them 
are minute, others are large insects ; a few of the 
tropical species are amongst the largest of insects. 
They have the abdomen united to the thorax by a 
pedicle, which is often very slender. The abdomen 
itself is slend'er, and the whole form attenuated. 
The antennal are generally thread-like, composed of 
a great number of joints, and are kept in very 
constant vibration. The ovipositor in some is short; 
in sonie it is very long, much longer than the body 
of the insect, and enclosed in a kind of sheath 
formed of two parts, concave on their inner surface, 
from which it is disengaged when about to be used, 
the whole then often seeming as three threads 
proceeding from the extremity of the abdomen. All 
the Ichneumonidm deposit their eggs either in or on 
— generally in — the bodies, eggs, or larvae of insects, 
or in spiders. Some of them deposit their eggs in 
aphides. They are thus extremely useful to the 
farmer and gardener. Particular species of Ichneu- 
monidec are the natural enemies of particular kinds 
of other insects. Thus, Microgaster glomeratus and 
Eimpla instigator lay their eggs in the caterpillars 
of the cabbage butterfly. Some species deposit 
only one egg in the egg or larva which is destined 
to afford food to their own larva ; others deposit a 
number of eggs together. Those which have a long 
ovipositor use it to reach eggs or larv® under the 
bark of trees, in holes of wood, &c. The I. larvm 
generally consume only the fat of the larva on which 
they feed, which continues to subsist and so to 
sustain them till they are ready for transformation 
into pupae. In their perfect state, the Ichneumonidoc 
feed only on the juices of flowers. They are very 
often to be seen flying about umbelliferous flowers. 
The I. larvae' are without feet. The pupa; of many 
are enclosed in silken cocoons. 

IOHNO'LOGY (Gr. science of footprints) is the 
name given to that section of Paleontology which 
treats of the impressions made on mud or sand, now 
indurated into rock, by the animals of the period to 
which the rocks belong, or by meteoric or other 
transitory physical forces. The actual remains of 
the hard portions of the animals themselves are the 
materials on which chiefly rests our knowledge of 
the former inhabitants of the globe; but of many 
animals we know nothing more than the more or less 
distinct impressions made by them as they moved 
over the surface of a muddy shore. And in some 
beds, not only is the evidence of the shore-wave 
preserved in the ripple-mark, and the influence of 
the sun’s heat exhibited in the superficial cracks, 
but frequently the passing hail-storm, or the sudden 
and Iicavy thunder-shower, has left its impress upon 
them, and this so perfectly, that it is not difficult to 


determine, from the form of the cup-like depression, 
whether or not the rain was accompanied by a breeze, 
for, by observing the amount of difference in the 
sides of the cup, and the position of the highest 
side, the direction of the gale and its velocity may 
he approximately determined. Though the force or 
body forming the impression has been removed 
immediately after it has made the pressure, yet in . 
these prints the evidences of animal life and of 
the activity of physical forces, have come down to 
us from the remotest periods. 

The impressions occur almost invariably on rocks 
that have been deposited as mud; only in a few 
cases have they been noticed in sandstone. Some- 
times the argillaceous deposit is a thin layer between 
two sandstone beds ; it is then difficult to obtain 
a clear surface in the shale ; but the details are 
carefully preserved in relief in the natural cast on 
the under surface of the superimposed sandstone. 
In this manner the footprints are preserved at 
Stourton in Cheshire. 

The necessary conditions for the preservation cf 
footprints seem to be either of the following. The 
silt-bed may have formed an extensive flat shore, 
uncovered by the tide at each ebbing. Whatever 
impressions were made on this plastic surface would 
be baked and hardened by the influence of the sun, 
if it remained for a sufficient time uncovered by 
the water; and when the tide again flowed, the 
hardened mud, resisting its influence, would receive 
another film of sediment, which would specially 
deposit itself in the depressions, and thus secure the 
permanence of the impressions. These influences 
would operate more powerfully on portions of the 
shore which were under water only at spring-tides. 
The impressions of numerous wading birds are pre- 
served in this manner at the present day, on the 
plastic mud which covers the flat shore of the Bay 
of Fundy, where the tide rises, it is said, as much as 
70 feet. Both Gould and Lyell have given detailed 
accounts of the process as it goes on there. _ The 
other method is one independent of the sun’s influ- 
ence, where, on an ordinary muddy shore during the 
recession of the tide, the depressions are filled up by 
blown sand, and the tide, on its return, flows over 
a level surface, on which it deposits a fresh layer 
of silt. 

The study of ichnology carries us back to the 
remotest known period of animal life on the globe. 
The deposit from which has been obtained the 
fragment of the oldest known trilobite (Paloeopyge), 
contains the borings of certain worms (fig. 1) and 


Fig. 1. — Annelid Borings (Arcnicolitcs) : 

From Cambrian Rocks. 

impressions of rain-drops. In strata of the same 
period, but a little later, series of regularly recurring 
groups of markings are considered by Mr Salter 
as having been produced by the sharp claws of 
Crustacea in walking; while other sets he refers, 
with considerable show of probability, to the strokes 
of the bifurcate tail of an unknown crustacean 
a 3 it swam through shallow water. From the 
American representatives of the same rocks (Pots- 
dam sandstones), Professor Owen has described a 
number of impressions made apparently by different 
animals, to which he has given the generic name 
of Protichnites. The slabs shew that the animals 
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mado at each step 14, 1G, or more impression?. They 
were most probably Crustacea, furnished with three 
or four pairs of bifurcating limb?, like, the modern 
bum-crab. Similar impressions have been observed 
in the Lower Silurian rocks of Kshdale in Scotland, 
and have been named P. Sn'icu ?. The tracks of 
numerous annelids occur also in these rocks. They 



Fig. 2. — Non-ites Camhrensis : 
From the Lower oilurmn sh.ilta o ( Motf.it- 


exhibit the impression? of the creature? a? they 
moved along, or muix turn thiough, the .soft mud, 
and they frequently t< rnunate in a distinct im- 
pression of the form of the norm its. If, produced 
perhaps by the dead body, although no trace of the 
body itself i? presirted dig 2i 

The footprints of a small r. ptil. bad bi. n 
on tile sandstone of a qunij mar l.lgin, which 
mast probably Id long? to tin Old Ibd Sandstone 


of animals passing together across a tide-receded 
estuary, to some frequented ground periodically 
sought for food or pleasure. No animal remains 
whatever have been found associated with them ; 
they seem, however, to belong to forms of tortoise. 
The slab figured is a portion of the track prob- 
ably of a long-tailed Ohelonian, with a stride a 
little over six inches. The pad of the foot was soft 
and smooth ; the light impressions of tlie fore-foot 
were nearly obliterated by the hind-foot, which 
was fumiihcd with four claws (fig. 3). Sir William 
Jardinc, on whoso property the Corncockle quarries 
are, has made these tracks the subject of a valuable 
and elaborate monograph. 

In the Triassie rocks, the well-known foot-tracks 
of the Labyrinthodon (q. v.) occur. 

The earliest evidence of the existence of birds arc 
the traces of their feet in tlie argillaceous sandstones 
of Connecticut, which are now known to ho of the 
Lower Oolitic age. The 
structure of the tridac- 
tyle feet which produced 
these impressions exhi- 
bits the regular progres- 
sion in the number of 
the toe-joints from the 
innermost to the outer- 
most toe peculiar to 
lords, and they must he 
taken ns evidencing the 
occurrence thus early of 
the class, although a con- 
siderable interval elapses 
, I, served 1 before the first true 
1 fossil of a bird occurs; 
namely, the remarkable 


Measures. In lslil.'it was d.?uiv< red that they ■‘•"C-taikd bird from the 

were produced by a little i.ptil.- EUjux- ! ”PI* er 0«'>te rocks of 

ensc I, whose remain-, nne tin u- found. And more' oolenliofcn, recently de- 
recently, I'rofe,-or Huxley lias referred a .lillerent' f ' cnl,ctl V Professor 
set of impressions to the remarkable lish-liko rep- °" cn - Immense tridae- 
tilo, Stagonolems, w Inch lie describes. ' footprints have been 

The Coal Measures ,.f our ..nil loiintry and of k,lo " n * or >nony years 
Gennany hate disclosed the f....tpimt-s of dill. rent 1,1 r " cks of '"'ealden ago 
rcjitilcs. m tlie south-east of Eng- 

Thc Now Tied Sandstone strata abound in foot- At first, they were 

prints. It was the I’ermian ..r loner illusion of M ’I , P 0S «1' to he birds; 
this series that suj.plied, m ISl's, the nui.re.ssions ' * mt .* , moro careful 
which gave the first indi.-ation «.f animal life from j examination lias shewn them to belong to reptiles; 

sucli evidences to the mind of Dr Duncan a inan ! nl "f tlie discover)' in the same strata of the perfect 

who deserves to bo rotm inhered I. ss f.,r his works ' * 

in natural history, important though they were, than 



Fig. 4. — Footprints of Birds : 
On the Oolitic Sandstones of 
Connecticut. 


for his eminent vices to his tountry as tin* founder 
of saMngS'hanUs. Hit* tracks lit* d« berthed occur on 
the layers of unctuous day whit h wparate tin* hods 
of sandstone m tlie cjuarn»*s at Corncockle, Dtnn- 
frics.sluro ; they frequently an* clear and delicate, 
as at the moment when they were impressed, and 








Fig. 3. — Footprints of a Tortoi.se : 

T mm the rermun Saml-tonc of Annan.lale. 

are repeated bed after lied on the fresh tablets as 
they were prepared for their reception. From tlicir 
number and direction, they seem to bo tlio tracks 
£03 


1 foot of a young iguanodon, measuring 21 inches in 
length, anil furnished with three toes, which would 
form a print precisely similar to the tracks so long 
known, shews them to have been certainly produced 
by the Iguanodon (q. v.). 

ICHTIIYODO'IUJLITE (Gr. fisli-spear-stonc), 
the name given to fossil fish spines, that are not 
uncommon in tho stratified rocks, riagiostomous 
fishes have their dorsal fin furnished in front with 
a strong bony spine. Tho fin is connected with the 
spine, and is elevated and depressed by its move- 
ment. It seem? also to be employed by tlie fisli as 
a defence against its larger foes. Some bony fishes 
have similar spines, ns the Sticklebacks, Silurids, &c. 
Tho spines are most frequently unnssociatcd with 
any fish remains, having belonged to plagiostomous 
fish, in which the spine is simply implanted in tlie 
flesh, and consequently would be speedily separated 
from the body of the fish when it began to 
decompose. 

The earliest certain evidence of vertebrate animals 
is the spines of plagiostomous cartilaginous fishes 
which occur in the hone hod of tho Ludlow rooks, 
the uppermost of the Silurian deposits. Spines 
belonging apparently to threo species have been 
found ; they aro small, compressed, slightly curved, 
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and finely grooved lengthwise, and belong to the 
genus Onchus. Along with them have been found 
petrified portions of tubercular and prickly skin, like 
the shagreen of the shark. 

The Old Bed Sandstone has supplied such a 
variety of spines as to have afforded the materials 
for establishing fourteen genera, and in the Coal 
Measures they are more numerous, belonging to no 
less than twenty-one genera. 

ICHTHYO'LOGY (Gr. ichthys, a fish; logos, a 
discourse), that branch of natural history which 
treats of fishes. Aristotle is the most ancient author 
bavin" any claim to be noticed in a history of 
ichthyology, nor was this science much indebted 
to any other of the ancients. In modem times, it 
began to be cultivated, about the middle of the 
lGth c., by Belon, Eondelet, and SalvianL Towards 
the close of the 17th c., it made great progress 
through the labours of Willoughby and Kay; in 
the lSth c., through those of Artedi, Klein, Linne, 
Gronow, Brunich, Scopoli, and Bloch; in the begin- 
ning of the 19th c., through those of Cuvier and 
Do la Cepfcdc ; whilst, more recently, Valenciennes, 
Muller, Agassiz, and Owen are eminent amongst 
many who have prosecuted the study of ichthyology 
with ardour and success. The name of Yarrell 
deserves to be particularly mentioned for his work 
on British Fishes. The earlier ichthyologists gene- 
rally included the Cetacea among fishes. Linne 
removed the Cetacea to their proper place. He also 
placed the Cartilaginous Fishes with Keptiles in his 
class Amphibia, from which they have since been, 


by the common consent of naturalists, brought back 
to their place in the class of Fishes. LinnS’s system 
of ichthyology is almost as artificial as his system 
of botany. It is founded on the relative positions 
of the pectoral and ventral fins, without reference 
to any important point of comparative anatomy or 
animal economy. Other ichthyologists, both before 
and since, have laboured to discover a natural 
arrangement, to which the progress of compar- 
ative anatomy has greatly contributed, although 
success is still confessedly very imperfect. Even the 
system of Agassiz, founded on the external covering 
of fishes, is not wholly artificial, and is of very- 
convenient applicatron to fossil ichthyology. 

ICHTHYOSATJ'RHS (Gr. fish-reptile), a 
remarkable genus of reptiles which inhabited the sea 
during the deposition of the Secondary strata. Like 
the modern Cetacea, their structure was modified to 
suit their aquatic life. The body was shaped like 
that of a fish, the limbs were developed into paddles, 
and the tail, long and lizard-like, was fumished,_it 
is believed, with a fleshy fin, as in the dolphin, 
except that its position was vertical. The head was 
largo, and produced into a long and pointed snout, 
resembling that of the crocodile, except that the 
orbit was much larger, and had the nostril placed 
close to it, as m the whale, and not near the end of 
the snout. The jaws were furnished with a large 
series of powerful conical teeth, lodged close together 
in a continuous groove, in which the divisions for 
sockets, which exist in the crocodile, were indi- 
cated by the vertical ridges on the maxillary bone. 



Ichthyosaurus. 


The teeth were hollow at the root, sheathing the 
young teeth, which gradually absorbed the base of 
the older ones, and, as they grew, pressed them 
forward, until they finally displaced them. The 
long and slender jaws were strengthened to resist 
any sudden shock by being formed of many.thin 
bony plates, which produced light and elastic as 
well as strong jaws. The most remarkable feature 
in the head was the eye, which was not only very 
large — in some specimens measuring 13 inches in 
diameter — but was specially fitted to accommodate 
itself for vision in air or water, as well as fo r 
speedily altering the focal distance while pursuing 
its prey. The structure, which thus fitted the eyo 
so remarkably to the wants of the animal, consists 
of a circle of 13 or more overlapping sclerotic bony 
plates surrounding the pupil, as in birds. This 
circle acted as a sort of self-adjusting telescope, 
and accompanied by the extraordinary amount of 
light admitted by the large pupil, enabled _ the 
ichthyosaurus to discover its prey at great or little 
distances in the obscurity of the night, and in the 
depths of the sea. The neck was so short that the 
body was probably not in the least constricted 
behind the head. The backbone was fish-like ; 
each joint had both its surfaces hollow, making the 
whole column very flexible. The small size of the 
paddles compared with the body, and the stiffness 
of the short neck, seem to suggest that the tail 
must have been an important organ of motion. 


Professor Owen is satisfied that it was furnished 
with a vertical tail, because the vertebras . are 
compressed vertically, and also because the tail is 
frequently found disarticulated a short distance from 
its extremity, as if the weight of the upright tail 
had caused it to fall when the animal had begun to 
decompose. The fish-like body, the four paddles, 
and especially the powerful tail, would make the 
ichthyosauri active in their movements ; and conse- 
quently, with their predaceous habits, very dangerous 
enemies to the other animals that inhabited with 
them the Secondary seas. That their principal food 
consisted of fishes, is evident from the masses of 
broken bones and scales of contemporary fishes that 
have been found under their ribs in the place where 
the stomach of the animal was situated. 

The remains of ichthyosauri are peculiar to the 
Secondary strata, occurring in the various members 
of the series from the Lower Lias to the Chalk, but 
having their greatest development in the Lias and 
Oolite. More than 30 species have been discovered ; 
they differ from each other chiefly in the form of 
the head, some having a long and slender snout, like 
the gavial of the Ganges, while others had short and 
broad heads, more like the common crocodile. 

The great repository for ickthyosaurian remains 
hitherto has been the Lias at Lyme Kegis, 

ICHTHYO'SIS, or FISH-SKIN DISEASE, is 
characterised by a hardened, thickened, rough, and 
almost horny state of the cuticle, which breaks 
J too 
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into small, irregular, scaje-liko pieces, which do not enactments of hi3 predecessors. Dnder the widow 
readily exfoliate, but which, if removed, are speedily of Leo, the Empress Irene, a council was held at 
reproduced. Tho disease may affect almost the whole Nice, 7SG (see EuAGE-wonsnrp), in which these 
surface, or may be confined to a single part ; and is proceedings were condemned and revoked - but 
most frequently, but not always, congenital It i3 other succeeding emperors, Nicephorua (S02~^811) 
attended with no constitutional disturbance, and Leo the Armenian (813— S20), Michael the Stam- 
the general health is often very good. Tho diseaso merer, and Theopkilua, returned, with greater or less 
is, however, extremely obstinate, and when con- severity, to the policy of tho iconoclast emperors, 
genital, may be considered as incurable. As regards the Greek Church, the controversyinay 

Tho treatment consists in tho frequent use of tho bo said to have been finally settled under the Em- 
warm or vapour bath, so as to soften tho thickened press Theodora in a council held at Constantinople 
epidermis and to facilitate its removal, and friction m 810, or at least by a subsequent ono of 870. The 
by means of a picco of lianncl may bo conjoined modem usago of tho Greek Church permits pictures, 
with tho bath. Tho employment of sulphureous but rejects graven or sculptured representations of 
baths, such n3 tlioso at Harrogate, has occasionally sacred objects. Except in Italy, tho iconoclast con- 
been found of temporary use ; and tho internal troversy created but llttlo Bensation in the Western 
administration of tar, cod-liver oil, &c., sometimes Church until tho movement in tho time of Charle- 
gives relief. magno and his successors, which shall bo noticed 

I'CICLES, in Heraldry, are charges of tho same UB “ cr Imaoe-WOHShip. 
sbapo as drops in tlio bearing called GuttG (q. v.), tk°. modern church, tho popular violences 

but reversed. They havo also been called Clubs, directed in Switzerland, Great Britain, and somo 
Loclcs of Ilair, and Guttis reversed. parts of Germany, against crucifixes, images of 

rnT , T TTt „ ,, , i , • f - t, saints, and other objects associated with" what has 

IC1 LITIS, tho namo of a plebeian fanuly in Rome, been stigmatised as tho idolatry of Rome, havo 
which produced gomo of tho most zealous defenders sometimes been described under tho muno of 
of tho plebeian interest against tho patricians. Tho Iconoclaam. 
name ol ono of them is associated with ono of tho 


name ot ono of them is associated with ono of tho 
most touching incidents in tho legendary history of 
Koine. Seo Awna Claudios, 


IOY CAPE, a headland of North America, 
is in tho 71st degreo of north latitude, about tho 
middlo of that long reach of tho arctic coast between 


iCG'D.or IGGD DE LOS VINOS a small town Cane Li 3 buree m^h;T;rth-^C.md C, M U ^ 
m tho north-west coast of Tenenfc, one of tho or Point Barrow on tho north-cast. It was discovered 
.manes (q. v.). lop. about on 00. by Cook in 1778, and wa 3 bis furthest ooint north 


Lauancs (q. v.J. Pop. about 5500. by Cook in 1778, and was bis furthest point north 

ICOLMIU'LL. ScoIo.va. of Behring's Strait. 

ICO'NIUM. Seo ICoxiEir. rD lV> a ^’S 11 mountain range, in Asia Minor, 

extending from Phrygia through Mysia into Troas. 
ICO'NO CLASTS (Gr. dhon, image, and hlueo, The city of Troy was situated at its base. It is 
I break), tho name used to designate thoso in tho scene of many ancient legends. Tho southern 


tatious of sacred objects or at least to tbo paying wa3 called tbo Idaan Mother. Prom Ida flow 
of religious honouf or reverence to such represen- several famous streams, as tbo Granicus, Simois 
tatious. Tbo iconoclast movement had its com- ami Scamaudcr.— Thcro is another Ida in. Crete) 
ineuccmcut in tbo Eastern Church. Opinion is extending from west to east, and now called 
divided as to tho origin and antiquity of tho prac- Psiloriti. On this Ida, according to an ancient 
ttco of Image-worship (q. v.) in tho church ; hut it legend, Zeus was educated. 

is certain that in tho Gth and 7th centuries it pro- i r-„„r r r r. . .. , 

viiled extensively, especially in tho Eastern Empire, a *!?£ family 

and that practices existed m somo churches wiiicll C '^ n '“ idar ’ o£ genus with tho roach, dace, 

were a sourco of much suspicion, and oven of positive 

offence. Many bishops interposed to correct tlicso 

abuses ; but tbo icouoclast movement, strictly so 

called, began with tho imperial edict issued iu 72G Cs. 

by tho Emperor Leo ILL, suruamed the Isauriau, 

lorbidding tho honours paid to sacred images, and 

even commanding tho removal from the churches 

of all images, that of our Lord alono excepted. 

This was followed by another decrco iu 730, which 5^ ^ 

prohibited, under pain of death, as Binful and idola- 

trous, all acts of revereucc, public or private, to ^ 

images, and directed that, wiicruver such images 

should bo found, they should forthwith ho removed (beuettetts blue). 


Gregory I1L protested vehemently agaTnst it, rcpu- to s P awu - 3.’ho ido is ono of thoso fishes which it 
diated tho imputation of idolatry, and explained tho “““ botl1 cas y an(1 uesirablo to introduco into 
nature of tho honours to images for which they waters. 

contended. Leo persovercd, neverthficss, in his IDEA This word has borno very distinct 
opposition, which was continued by bis successor, meanings in the history of philosophy. Down to 
Constantine, surnamed Conronymus. Under this tho 17th c., it had tho signification given to it by 
emperor, a council was held iu Constantinople in Plato, and referred to tho Platonic doctrine of eternal 
751, in. which, tho iconoclast decrees were aflinned forms existing in tho Divine mind, according to 
m their fullest extent . and Constantino's sou, which tho world and all sensible things were 
Leo IV., renewed, on his accession in 773, tho framed. Plato mado a grand distinction between 
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tlie intelligible, or what occupied the intellect, and 
the sensible; the one represented the eternal, the 
immutable, and the certain ; the other, the mutahle 
and fleeting part of the universe. The forms 
preceded the matter; the actual circles occurring 
in nature were produced from a pre-existing idea! 
circle holding a place in the Divine intelligence; 
the actual men were generated from an ideal man. 
The word was used in this sense in literature as 
well as in philosophy down to the 17th c., as in 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Hooker, and Milton. Thus in 
Paradise Lost — 

‘ God saw his works were good, 
Answering his fair idea.' 

Sir IV. Hamilton dates the change that came over 
the application of the word from the publication of 
Descartes’s Discourse on Method in 1G37, remarking, 
however, that in a treatise by David Buchanan, 
published at Paris the year before, the new meaning 
had been introduced. ‘ The fortune of this word is 
curious. Employed by Plato to express the real 
forms of the intelligible world, in lofty contrast to 
the unreal images of the sensible, it was lowered 
by Descartes, who extended it to the objects of our 
consciousness in general. When, after Gassendi, the 
school of Condillac had analysed our highest faculties 
into our lowest, the idea was still more deeply 
degraded from its high original. Like a fallen 
angel, it was relegated from the sphere of Divine 
intelligence to the atmosphere of human sense ; till 
at last Ideologic (more correctly Idcalogie), a word 
which could only properly suggest an d priori 
scheme, deducing our knowledge from the intellect, 
has in France become the name peculiarly distinc- 
tive of that philosophy of mind which exclusively 
derives our knowledge from the senses.’ — Hamilton’s 
Discussions, p. 70. 

In speaking of the mental representation of external 
things, Descartes, instead of employing the various 
terms image, species, phantasm, &c., which had been 
the words formerly in use for that particular signifi- 
cation, used the word idea. In this he was followed 
by other philosophers, as, for example, Locke, who 
states that he has adopted the word to stand for 
‘whatever is the object of the understanding, when 
a man thinks.’ Thus the mental impression that 
we are supposed to have when thinking of the sun 
without seeing the actual object, is called our idea 
of the sun. The idea is thus in contrast with the 
sensation, or the feeling that we have when the 
senses are engaged directly or immediately upon 
the thing itself. The sensation is what constitutes 
the thing, the reality : the impression persisting 
after the thing has gone, and recoverable by mental 
causes without the original, is the idea. Although 
the word in this application may be so guarded as 
to lead to no bad consequences, Dr P«,eid was of 
opinion that it gave countenance to the setting up 
of a new and fictitious element in the operations of 
the mind. This, however, raises the great question 
of metaphysics — namely, the exact nature of our 
knowledge of an external world. See Perception. 

It is difficult to avoid the use of the word idea, 
and yet, owing to the looseness of its application, 
there is a danger of its not conveying a definite 
signification. We need a general word to express 
the contrast to sensation, 1 or to actuality ; and no 
better term has yet been found than idea, being 
what is common to memory and to imagination, 
and expressing the mind as not under the present 
impression of real objects, but as, by its own tenacity 
and. associating powers, having those objects to all 
practical ends before its view. Thus, all our 
sensations, whether of sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
or smell, and all the feelings that we have in the 


exercise of our moving energies, become transformed 
into ideas when, without the real presence of the 
original agency, we can deal with them in the way 
of pursuit or avoidance, or can discriminate and 
compare them, nearly as if in their first condition as 
sensation. Sir AV. Hamilton, in his Lectures on 
Logic (i. 12G), has endeavoured to avoid employing 
the word, but other writers on mental philosophy 
have freely adopted it in the above acceptation. 
See also Generalisation and Lua gutation. 

IDELER, Christian Ludwig, an eminent astro- 
nomer and chronologist, was bom 21st September 
17G6, at Gross-Brese near Perleberg in Prussia, and, 
after holding various offices, received a professorship 
at the university of Berlin in 1821. He died August 
10, 184G. I.’s most important works are, Distorische 
Untersuchungen flier die Astronomischen Beobachlun- 
gen der Alten (Leip. 1806) ; Untersnchung flier den 
U rsprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen, (Berlin, 
1809) ; Ilandbuch der Mathematischen und Techni- 
schen Chronologie (2 vols. Berlin, 1825 — 1826), the 
last of which was the first work that presented a 
clear view of the reckoning of time among the 
ancients ; and Die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen (Ber- 
lin, 1839). 

IDEM SO'NANS, a term sometimes used in 
English law, where a mistake as to a surname is 
made in a legal document, to denote that the name 
used by mistake was of a similar sound, in which 
case the mistake is generally treated as immaterial. 

IDE'NTITY of person in point of law must often 
be proved in legal proceedings, as in proving a mar- 
riage, proving a pedigree, proving a thief, &e. The 
usual proof is the oath of some one who knew or was 
cognizant of the facts at both the times referred to. 
A favourite defence of thieves and persons accused 
of crime is, that it is a case of mistaken identity, in 
which case the prisoner must generally establish an 
alibi — i. e., that he was in some other place at the 
time in question. 

IDENTITY, CONTRADICTION, and 
EXCLUDED MIDDLE. It has been common 
to look upon some truths as necessary, in opposition 
to others that, although certain to all intents and 
purposes, are not necessary, hut contingent. Thus, 
it is considered a necessary truth, that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space ; that the less cannot 
include the greater ; that a man cannot he in two 
places at the same time. On the other hand, it is 
not necessary that gold should be yellow, or water 
transparent : these facts, we conceive, might have 
been otherwise arranged. There has been much 
controversy as to this character of necessity that 
distinguishes some of our beliefs from others. See 
Necessity. The schoolmen laid down three prin- 
ciples, involving what they considered the widest 
generalisations of our necessary beliefs: these are 
the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle. 

The law of Identity is expressed thus : ‘Whatever 
is, is a proposition justly considered as irresistible. 
If any objection lies against it, it is, that nothing 
appears to be got by affir min g it. When we say 
that ‘ Water freezes at 32°,’ there is a piece of new 
information conveyed ; by merely knowing water 
in its liquid state, we should not know that at 
32“ it became solid; the affirmation is something 
real. But when we say that ‘Water is water/ 
there is the form of information, but nothing is con- 
veyed ; the proposition belongs to the class termed 
‘identical.’ We merely re-affirm what is already 
affirmed. The law of identity can only mean that 
we are to adhere to the meaning of a word as 
once given; that is to say, we should be consistent 
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in the use of terms. It is a law, not of things, but 
of the employment of language to denote things. 

The law of Contradiction is, that ‘the same attri- 
bute cannot be both affirmed and denied of the 
same subject;* or that a thing cannot le and n^t 
be at the same time. In other words two affirma- 
tions that contradict each other cannot be both 
true. "We cannot saj’both that the ‘Sun has risen/ 
and the ‘Sun has not risen;’ ‘Gold is heavy,* and 
‘Gold is not heavy.’ Here, also, one might suggest 
the remark, that the proposition is an identical 
one ; for the use of the word ‘ not ’ can only mean 
that the proposition to which it is coupled cannot 
be held along with the imposition to which it is 
not coupled. That if the affirmative be true the 
negative must be false, and if the negative be true 
the affirmative must be false, are but the same 
thing differently expressed. The word ‘ not ’ is an 
abbreviation for what would otherwise be a more 
roundabout expression. Instead of saying : ‘ I dis- 
believe, and deny that gold is white,’ we say : ‘ Gold 
is not white.’ So far, therefore, the principle of 
contradiction, like that of identity, is not a law of 
things, but of the use of language ; implying simply, 
that when we have affirmed a fact in one form of 
words, we must, in varying our terms, adhere to 
the same affirmation. 

But this remark does not exhaust the scope of 
the principle. It has already been observed (see 
Conditioned), that our knowledge can never be 
confined to one absolute property ; in other words, 
to know a thing, we must know something different 
from it. AVe cannot even be conscious of one 
unvarying impression; animals that live in total 
darkness are not conscious of the darkness, they 
would become so only in passing into light. It is 
true that we are constantly in the habit of mention- 
ing a single property, and leaving out of account 
the related fact but for which the first would have 
no existence ; we may talk of light without alluding 
to darkness. But it is not the less certain that the 
alternative circumstance, for the time suppressed, 
is a real part of the case ; and there are many occa- 
sions, when our meaning cannot be fully imparted 
without actually quoting the alternative ; and to be 
logically or formally complete, we ought at all times 
to state the two. 

There are many qualities the very mention of 
which brings vividly before the mind an opposed 
couple : as, up, down ; straight, crooked ; desire, 
aversion ; &c. But beyond these cases, it is a tenable 
assertion that every fact or property recognised by 
the human mind must be recognised ■with relation to 
some other fact or property, its contrast or opposite, 
but for which as an alternative, the mind would 
not have that opportunity of transition essential to 
consciousness itself. Take redness , which does not 
suggest to the mind an opposite in the same mani- 
fest form as in the above instances. If all light 
were red, there would be no designation of redness ; 
the only terms would be light and darlc. But as 
there are varieties of light, that is, as we expe- 
rience mental shocks or impressions by transitions 
occurring under the luminous agency, we are made 
alive to subordinate differences, which we mark as 
so manj r distinct properties. When white and red 
are presented to the eye in succession, there is 
imparted a shock of difference, developing an item 
of knowledge, which, to be fully expressed, would be 
‘ white-red.’ White would then mean the opposite 
of red, and red the opposite of white ; to the affir- 
mation, ‘ Snow is white,’ there would correspond as 
an essential and inseparable part of the same fact, 
‘ Snow is not red.’ But as there are a great many 
transitions of colour that make the mind sensible 
to difference, the mention of one colour is attended 
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with, not one simple denial, but many der.ir.* \ 
We have rc-d-grccn, red-yellow, red-blue, Ac. ; and, 
moreover, when these couples pa^s in sum’-'mn 
before the new, we are further struck with t:m 
fact of agreement in the common effect ‘ rediv 
Thus, the fact or property, ‘redness* is the name 
for the common element in certain couples, whiffi 
element it affirms, while denying in each case the 
contrasting element; it is not-wliite, not-green, not- 
yellow, not-blue, and not every other colour, which 
placed side by side with it made the mind alive to 
difference. When, by differences and agreements 
as now described, a class of colours is constituted, 
the mention of one is the denial of every other 
member of the class; and the denial of one is 
the mention of some other or others, provided we 
are keeping our attention confined to that class. 
Professor de Morgan introduced into logic the 
phrase ‘universe of the proposition,’ to intimate the 
class of objects implied when an affirmation, with 
its corresponding denial, is given forth. Thus, * Such 
a thing is red,’ implies as the universe of the pro- 
position the class of colours ; ‘ A rose smells sweet ’ 
is in the universe ‘ odours.’ 

Many other examples might be quoted in illus- 
tration of the general principle, and also to shew 
that, in the case of ambiguity or uncertainty in the 
meaning of a positive term, the proper remedy is 
to demand an explicit statement of the quality, or 
qualities, denied. Thus, if a thing is spoken of as 
‘ beautiful,’ which contrast is intended ? for there 
are several implied in the name. Is it ‘ beautiful, 
not ugly or deformed,’ ‘ not indifferent or insipid,’ 
‘not sublime?* &c. The important function of 
defining terms is thus, in the last resort, to bring 
into open statement, what is usually left in the form 
of a tacit understanding, the denial corresponding 
to each affirmation. See also Conditioned. 

The principle of Excluded Middle is another form 
of the principle of Contradiction, implying the same 
general fact, and resting on the same foundation. 
It is, that of two contradictories, both cannot be 
false, or one must be true. Any given assertion 
must be either true or false ; either the affirmative 
is true, or otherwise the negative is true, which 
means that the affirmative is false. ‘ This house is 
either mine or not mine ; ’ * Gold is yellow, gold is 
not yellow,’ cannot be both false, one must be true. 
There is no middle course in such an alternative. 
But on examination, it •will appear that this prin- 
ciple does not hold in the same unqualified sense 
as the principle of contradiction; for the attribute 
affirmed or denied must be something intelligible 
and definite, as well as relevant to the subject in 
band. We often say such a thing is neither big 
nor little, implying that there is a certain mean 
point that excludes the extremes, and yet those two 
terms are the negative of each other. In a word, 
it is an essential condition of the principle that 
the universe of the proposition should be distinctly 
understood and kept in view. If we say ‘this is 
either red or not red,’ the alternative is indisputable 
within the universe * colour,’ but not otherwise ; 
the taste of an orange is neither red nor not red : 
if we jump over the boundaries of the class, the 
principle no longer holds good. 

The three principles of Identity, Contradiction, 
and Excluded Middle, are usually talked of as 
necessities of the human mind, from which there is 
no escape. But we have just seen that in the case 
of the Excluded Middle, there are possible evasions ; 
and even the principle of contradiction itself is 
flatly met by Hegel, who lays it down as a maxim 
of his philosophy that 1 being ’ and ‘ not being ’ are 
the same, and deduces important inferences there- 
from. All this should make us cautious in declaring 
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my formula or .any doctrine to be ntrolutcly neces- 
sary, or imperative on the liumm mind. 

IDES. Sec Cam- . vp.;. 

I'DIOCV is the non-development of the m'lital 
f.acultie’. A dement is deprived of powers which 
lie once possessed; .an idiot never, or only imper- 
il rtly, possesses micli powers. In certain case--, the 
human form appears scarcely to he animated by 
int'iligenc”. at all ; it is a eerr-.-l‘-b' J . motionless »*, 
to -a Inch the special senses impart no intimation of 
an external world, and from which there emanate 
no manifestations of human love or passion, or 
perception. The degrees of deprivation arc, how- 
ever, very numerous and sharply defined, so as to 
suggest different modc3 of management and training, 
and different degrees of moral responsibility in the 
individuals. The general characteristics of the vast 
majority of idiots may ho held to bo diminutive 
stature, grotesque appearance, inactivity, uncleanly 
habits, gluttony, obtuse or acute sensibility, inability 
to regulate movements, to articulate, to count, 
degradation of propensities, and helplessness. The 
various degrees of their dependence upon others has 
been estimated thus: of 574 — 53 were as helpless 
as infants; 74 ns children of two years old; 94 as 
children of seven years old; 13S could engage in 
simple work with some small profit, if carefully 
watched and directed; 179 could nearly earn their 
bread ; and 3(i could, under duo discipline, main- 
tain themselves. In this calculation, imbeciles arc 
included. The arrestment of the evolution of 
intelligence, in whole or iu part, may commence and 
bo consummated previous to birtli, in consequence of 
moral impressions or accidents or diseases on the 
part of the mother; during infancy, from defective 
nutrition or injudicious management ; and during 
childhood up to puberty, from scrofula, rickets, 
hydrocephalus, and from unwise interference with 
the faculties in process of growth. A large number 
of idiots are microcephalous, or present heads of 
very 6tn.all dimensions ; and though they decay and 
die at an early age, they are apparently healthy. 
But a much larger number are not merely examples 
of imperfect growth; they labour under positive 
disease and degeneration, and present symptoms 
either of constitutional taint, or of those specific 
affections, such as convulsions and paralysis, as are 
referred to the nervous structure. 

The ameliorations which occasional) • take place 
under judicious treatment, and the cd ^ability of a 
few individuals within a certain range, have sug- 
gested to physicians and philanthropists the pro- 
priety of attempting to rouse, direct, and apply such 
powers as may exist. The first attempt to give 
regular instruction to idiots was made in the 
BicStrc at Paris many years ago. A magnificent 
training-school, now numbering about COO inmates, 
lias been sonio timo in operation at Earlstvood, 
Reigato ; and there is a similar institution at 
Larbert, Stirlingshire, while a smaller school exists 
at Baldoran, Forfarshire. — Seguin, Traihmenl Moral, 
<{■£., dcs Idiots; Art. * Idiotisme,’ Diet, dc Medicine; 
Abbots, Ilandbooh of Idiocy; Buckminster Brown, 
Treatment and Cure of Cretins and Idiots. 

IDIOSY'KCRASY (Gr., a peculiar tempera- 
ment), the name given to any constitutional pecu- 
liarity. Thus, there are persons who have a great 
dislike to particular kinds of food, smells, sounds, 
&c., which to most persons are agreeable; and, 
on the other hand, a desire is sometimes mani- 
fested for things generally disliked. In particular 
individuals, again, an eruption of tho skin will he 
caused by eating strawberries, or swooning by the 
smell of a rose, and that quite unconnected with 
any liking or disliking; and such effects are pro- 


duced when the person is unaware of the cause. 
Idiosyncrasies also occur, in consequence of which 
certain medicines become inoperative, or certain 
poisons harmless. Idiosyncrasies are either perma- 
nent or temporary, sometimes arising from mere 
morbid conditions, and disappearing along with 
them.— The term is also employed to denote mental, 
as v. ell as physical peculiarities. 

I'D O CEASE. See VrsuviAX. 

IDOL (Gr. cidulon, an image), IDO’LATEY 
(worship [lalrcia] of images). By the name idol 
is meant an imago intended to represent a divinity, 
and to bo adored as such. The act of worshipping 
such an object as a divinity is called idolatry. 
Although the first principles of reason suggest 
to man’s mind the idea of one Supreme Being, tho 
source of all existing things, and the origin of all 
good (see God;, yet the very earliest historic a’, 
records, sacred and profane, teem with evidence:; of 
the errors into which men quickly fell through ignor- 
ance and passion, changing ‘ tho glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things ’ (Horn. l. 93). To these images, as well 
as to the images of inanimate objects, or of the ideal 
powers or forces supposed to he embodied in such 
objects ; — as the sun, the moon, the stars, air, water, 
fire, and other natural elements — divine honours 
were paid hy most of the ancient nations ; to which 
honours the name of idolatry has been given. Hence, 
as each of these corrupt worships had its own 
peculiar symbols, the idolatry of the ancient Gentile 
religious may be reduced to four classes: 1. The 
idolatry of nature-worship, which was of two kinds 
— the first of inorgnnic nature, which consisted 
chiefly in Litholatry, or the worship of stones or 
illars, mentioned in Leviticus, xxvi., and in Kilm- 
ers, xxxiii. 52 ; the second of organic nature, or of 
tlio powers of nature, ns Dcndrolatry, or the worship 
of trees— under which form were symbolised the 
productive or generative powers of nature, and to 
which the most modern investigators of Ehcenician 
antiquities trace the origin, as well of the grossly 
immoral worship of the Ashtaroth of the Elioenicians, 
as of the phallic worship, which found its way, 
under various forms, through all the kindred races, 
both in the West and in the East. 2. The idolatry 
of animal-worship, which wo lind as well in the 
(perhaps originally symbolical) worship of tho sacred 
oxen, the crocodiles, and serpents among the 
Egyptians, ns in that of the still more degrading 
forms of animal life which constituted the object 
of adoration with other nations. 3. A higher form 
of idolatry, which prevailed among the races of 
Chaldean origin, was Aslrolalry, or star-worship, 
which is often designated by the name of Sahcrism. 
There was one form of Snbieism which cannot 
strictly ho called idolatry, as it did not involve tho 
use of idols, but addressed itself directly either to 
the heavenly bodies themselves, or to the clement 
of fire, with which they were associated. But the 
same object oi religious worship, coupled with tho 
use of idolatrous representations, is found in tho 
worship of Baal, of Moloch, and of Tarnmuz, the 
Phffinieian Adonis (Ezekiel, vui. 14). 4. The last 

form of idolatry, and that which prevailed in the 
later period of tho ancient Gentile religions, was 
Anihropolalry, or the worship of representations of 
the human form. It is chiefly familiar to ns through 
the mythology of Greece and Rome, hut it also 
found a place in most of the other religious systems, 
in some of which the representations of the human 
form were variously modified, so as to symbolise 
those special attributes which formed the peculiar 
objects of the worshippers’ adoration. Of this 
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tliere are many examples in the mythological repre- 
sentations of the Egyptians ami of the Indians. 
In the Egyptian religion, indeed, and in the later 
Grecian, many of the idols were representations of 
pure abstractions, as of certain faculties or affections 
of the min d, of virtuous desires, or of evil passions. 
Eor can it be doubted, that among the more culti- 
vated classes, there were individuals by whom these 
abstractions were fully understood, and by whom 
the crude idolatry of the multitude was regarded 
solely as a device adapted to their more gross and 
material conceptions. 

The Jews, notwithstanding the many safeguards 
by which the belief of the one Supreme Being was 
protected in their religious system, were frequently 
seduced into the idolatrous worship of the Gentile 
nations among which they were thrown. It is one 
of the most remarkable among the anomalies of 
the history of this singular people, that the great 
and radical purification of their faith in the unity 
of God dates from their protracted Babylonian 
captivity, from which time it was maintained, not- 
withstanding the effort of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
introduce the Greek idolatry (1 Macch. i.), down to 
the coming of our Lord. The idolatry into which 
the Jews fell at different periods was chiefly of the 
first and the third forms described above. 

The idolatry of the savage tribes of the African 
and Oceanican races is for the most part of the class 
described under the head Fetichism. 

I'DRIA, a small but important town of Austria, 
in the crownland of Carniola, celebrated for its 
quicksilver mines (discovered in 1497), is situated 
in a deep, caldron-shaped valley, on a river of the 
same name, 22 nules west-south-west of Laibach. 
The descent to the mines is by 787 steps, hewn in 
the rock, and is easy, and free from danger. They 
are said to be the richest in Europe. Upwards of 
120 tons of quicksilver are produced here annually, 
and about GO tons of cinnabar (red sulphuret of 
mercury). Pop. (18G9) 39G0, about 400 of whom are 
regularly employed as mmers, the others chiefly 
in the manufacture of linen and silk fabrics and 
hone-lace ; and in distilling spirits. 

IDUME'A. See Edom. 

IDUH, or IDUNA, the name of a goddess of 
the northern mythology. She was the daughter of 
the dwarf Svald ; but being received among the 
HSsir, she became the wife of Bragi. I. possessed a 
precious apple, by the use of winch the gods pre- 
served their perpetual youth. She was carried off 
by the giant Thiassi, with the assistance of Loki ; 
but the gods sent the latter after her, to bring her 
hack, which he did, after changing himself into a 
falcon, and I. into a nut. 

I'DYLL (Gr. eidullion, Lat. idyllium, a little 
image), a term generally used to designate a species 
of poem representing the simple scenes of pastoral 
life. It is, however, an error to suppose that the 
idyll is exclusively pastoral ; certainly, there is no 
warrant for such a notion in the usage either of 
the ancients or the moderns. Of the thirty Eidyllia 
of Theocritus, not more than one-half are pastoral 
in their character. After the use made of the word 
by Tennyson, in his Idylls of the King, which are 
epic in their style and treatment, and romantic and 
tragic in their incidents, it becomes very difficult to 
say what is not an idyll. 

I'GLAU, a very old walled town of Austria, in 
the province of Moravia, is situated on the river 
Iglawa, close to the Bohemian boundary, 49 miles 
west-north-west of Briinn. It consists of the town 
proper and of three suburbs. In the midst of the 
spacious and beautiful town square, stands the guard- 
house. I. carries on spinning, dyeing, and brewing, 
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as well as extensive manufactures of woollen goods 
and of machinery. Its trade, especially with Poland, 
is very important. Several very productive silver- 
works are in operation here. Pop. (1SG9) 20,112. 

IGLOO'LIK, an island of some historical interest, 
lies near the east end of the Strait of tho Fury and 
Hecla, in lat. 69° 21' N"., and long. Sl° 53' W[ It 
was named after an intelligent Esquimaux woman, 
Parry’s guide and pilot on his second voyage ; anil 
here that navigator passed the winter of 1S22 — 1S23 
from 30th October to 12th August. During this 
time, the temperature ranged between — 45° and 
59° of F., thus yielding a mean of 7° above zero. 

IGHA'TIUS, Sr, Bishop of Antioch after G9 a.d., 
is said to have been a drsciplo of St John, and is 
reckoned one of the apostolical Fathers. He bore 
the surname of Theophoros — i. e., one who carries 
God [or as I. explained it, ‘ Christ ’] in his heart ; 
or, again, as some (Jerome amongst them) wrongly 
supposed, ‘ one who was carried by God’ — i. e., Christ 
(cf. Mark, ix. 36) — whom^ however, according to 
St Chrysostom, I. never saw. This legend that ho 
was the little child whom Jesus set in the midst 
of his disciples, may, however, like the other tradi- 
tion of his relationship to St John, he" taken as 
symbolic of his winning, affectionate nature. I. was 
a true shepherd of his people, one of those meek, 
earnest, loving spirits to whose beautiful unobtrusivo 
piety Christianity owed its first and best triumphs. 
Domitian’s persecution of the church of Antioch 
proved him to be no less courageous than pious, and 
when that storm had passed over, the second and 
fiercer persecution of Trajan gratified I.’s wish of 
being sacrificed for his flock. The story of his inter- 
view with Trajan has come down to us. That strong 
ruler, full of worldly sagacity, just and virtuous after 
his fashion, could not understand a man so utterly 
unworldly as Ignatius. He contemptuously called 
him a kakodahnon, or, as we should say, ‘a poor 
devil,’ and in the end condemned him ‘to ho led as 
a prisoner to Home, there to he made tho food of 
wild beasts for the amusement [ad dclcctationeni\ of 
the people.’ The sentence was executed 107 A. D., 
or, according to others, 11G A.D. Ifa the Church 
of Rome, his martyrdom is commemorated on- tho 
1st of February; in the Greek Church, on tho 20th 
December. 

The genuineness of the ■writings (a Liturgy, and a 
little work entitled Didache, quoted by Chrysos- 
tom) and epistles ascribed to liim — of which fifteen 
(twelve in Greek and three in Latin) are now extant 
— and some of which are quoted in the 2d, 3d, and 
4th centuries, and were widely read in the ancient 
church, has been eagerly discussed and much dis- 
puted since the 16th century. Tho common opinion 
of scholars (until perhaps the last twenty years) 
was in favour of the genuineness of seven of the 
Greek epistles, which are extant in two redactions 
of different length, and in two corresponding 
ancient Latin translations — those to tho Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Philadelphians, Tralliaus, Smyrnsans, 
Romans, and to Polycarp, his contemporary; but 
even these were regarded as spurious by Daille, 
Sender, Hermann, Ernesti, and others, with whom 
in the main Neander concurs. The controversy 
received a new impetus by the publication of 
Bunsen’s Ignatius und seine Zeit (Hamb. 1847), in 
which that writer endeavoured to establish tho 
genuineness of three of the seven epistles, and tho 
spuriousness of the others ; his conclusions were, 
however, assailed by the great leader of tho 
Tubingen school, F. O. Baur, in his Die Igna • 
tianischai Briefe und ihr neuesler Kritiker (Tub. 
1848). The most probable view of the seven 
epistles is that which conceives them to have a 
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basis of genuineness, but to have suffered extensive 
interpolation. The reason why tbeso epistles have 
excited so keen an interest, especially among eccle- 
siastics, is, that the question of church government 
is believed to hang very much upon them ; they 
are, in fact, a battle-ground between Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians ; and as they seem to favour the 
hierarchical system of the former, Episcopalians 
have, as a rule, been strenuous in defence of their 
Ignatian origin, while Presbyterians have as warmly 
attacked it. The discovery, in an Egyptian convent, 
of a Syriac version of three of the epistles— those 
to the Romans, tho Ephesians, and to Polycarp 
(published by the Rev. TV. Cureton, formerly of tho 
British Museum, under the title of The Ancient 
Syriac Version of the Epistles of St Ignatius, &e., 
Lond. 1S45), has, on account of its possessing higher 
claims to be considered genuine than any Greek 
hlSS., led to tho conclusion that the common 
Greek text has been very seriously tampered with 
— the interpolations consisting often of passages 
enforcing episcopal authority, and asserting the 
deity of Jesus Christ. 

The best edition of the writings ascribed to I. is 
contained in tho Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius 
(2d edit. Arnst. 1724) ; of those commonly held to be 
genuine, by Jacobson (Oxford, 1838) ; various trans- 
lations of the seven epistles have been made into 
English — the best known is that by Archbishop 

IGNATIUS’ fST) BEANS, the seeds of the 
Ignatia amara, formerly Slrychnos Jgnalii, a tree of 
the natural order Loganiacecc, and nearly allied to 
that which produces jfux vomica (q. v.), a native of 
Cochin-China and of the Philippine Islands. The 
fruit is of the size of a large pear, and contains 
about twenty brownish seeds, of about the size of 
-olives, rounded on one side, and somewhat angular 
on the other. These seeds came into the Dutch 
shops under their present name about the end of the 
17th c., but there 13 soma reason to think that they 
are the nux vomica of earlier writers. They contain 
strychnia, and their medicinal uses are similar to 
those of nux vomica. 

IGNA'.a US LOYOLA. See Loyola. 

I'GNEOUS ROCKS are those which have been 
produced from materials fused by heat. They differ 
from the sedimentary rocks in their origin, struc- 
ture, and position. They invariably come from below 
upwards, breaking through tho older rocks. The 
materials of sedimentary strata are fragments of 
pre-existing rocks, worn, by tho action of water, 
either into a fine mud or into rounded particles, of 
greater or less size; whereas igneous rocks exhibit 
either a vitreous structure, as when they have been 
quickly cooled ; or a granular structure, composed of 
more or less minute crystals, according to the rate 
of cooling ; or a vesicular structure, when they have 
been expanded by the contained gases, or by being 
brought into contact with water. Some rocks are 
erroneously called igneous, whose materials, though 
originally obtained from volcanoes or other subter- 
ranean source, have yet been ultimately arranged by 
water, like the materials of Grabame’s Island (q. v.). 
TYhen this fact receives due consideration, many 
igneous rocks, whose position is now a puzzle, will 
be better understood. Some of the rocks composing 
Arthur’s Scat, near Edinburgh, aro undoubtedly of 
this character, and before a right theory of the hill 
can bo constructed, these must be separated from 
tho truly igneous rocks. In, position, also, the 
igneous may be distinguished .from tho sedimentary 
rocks, for they seldom occur regularly stratified, 
with a parallel upper and under surface, but are 
generally local, thinning out into wedge-shaped beds, 


or having that irregular stratification which may bo 
seen in modem lava. They also occur as upright 
walls or dyke3, filling up cracks in the se dim entary 

The most satisfactory classification of the igneous 
rocks is based upon their age. The three obvious 
divisipns thus established are each characterised by 
peculiar mineral and structural differences. The 
oldest or Granitic series (q. v.) are generally asso- 
ciated with the Paleozoic strata, but are sparingly 
found in the Secondary, and even in the Tertiary 
formations. The special peculiarity of the granitic 
rocks is the great abundance of silica contained in 
them; it forms not only a considerable amount 
of the constituents of the hornblende and felspar, 
but crystallises free in the rock-mass as rock crystal. 
The Tkappean Rocks (q. v.) are associated with the 
Palmozoic and Secondary strata, and are composed 
of crystals of felspar and hornblende, varying in 
their character according to the predominance of the 
one or other of these ingredients. Tho Volcanic 
(q. v.) are the newest igneous rocks; they belong 
to the present period, or the Tertiary strata. The 
chemical ingredients are the same as those that con- 
stitute the Trappean rocks, but they are somewhat 
differently built up, augite being the peculiar form I 
the silicate of magnesia and lime assumes in the 
newer rocks, while it appears as homblendo in tho 
older or Trappean series. 

I'GNIS FA'TUUS (Lat. ‘vain or foolish fire’) is 
a l umin ous appearance frequently seen in marshy 
places, churchyards, and over stagnant pools, which 
has puzzled philosophers from tho time of Aristotle. 

It generally appears a little after sunset, as a pale 
bluish-coloured flame, vaiying in size and shape; 
sometimes it shines steadily till morning, at other 
times disappears, and reappears within about half- 
hourly intervals. It floats in air at about two feet 
from the ground, is sometimes fixed, and sometimes 
travels with great rapidity. In general, it recedes 
on being approached, and vice versd, though several 
successful attempts have been made to light a 
piece of paper by it. Many efforts have been made i 
to discover its cause ; but so varied are its appear- 
ances, and so void of any common principle, that 
these attempts have totally failed. Of the various 
theories advanced we need mention only two. Tho 
first is, that the ignis fatuus is duo to phosphvrclled 
hydrogen gas_ (PIL,), which possesses the power of 
spontaneous ignition on coming in contact with dry 
atmospheric air ; the gas would be generated by tho 
decomposition of animal matter present in a marshy 
soil. The motion of the ignis fatuus is accounted 
for by the flame being communicated along the line 
of a stream of tho gas. The second is, that it is 
duo to tho combustion of light carburetted hydrogen 
gas (ChHJ, arising from the decomposition of veget- 
able matter; but though this supposition satisfac- 
torily accounts for many appearances connected 
with the ignis fatuus, the gas itself is not sponta- 
neously combustible, and an additional supposition 
requires to be made to accoimt for its ignition. 
The probable conclusion is, that a number of pheno- 
mena similar to the eye, but arising from different 
causes, are aggregated under tho term ignis fatuus. 
The ignis fatuus, however, has never been produced 
artificially. Electricity and phosphorescence can 
produce the luminous appearance, but, as far as 
our present knowledge enables us to judge, they are 
unable further to imitate it. 

It is not a common phenomenon, many distin- 
guished naturalists never having seen it; but it is 
not unfrequently seen in the north of Germany, tho 
swampy and moorland districts in the south and 
north-west of England, and in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. It is seen in tho above places from the 
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xniddlo of autumn till the hc^inniu" of November. 
In former times, the hjim fatun**, under tlic names of 
li r iU‘0 -thC’ivispi ack-a-lantrrn, fipmil'ir, Ac., was an 
object of superstition aruomx the inhabitants of the 
districts where it appears and was believed to bo 
duo to tho agency of evil spirits attempting to htro 
the traveller to his destruction ; and, unfortunately, 
there nro too many instances on record of travellers 
mistaking the items fatuus for a lamp, and being 
thus decoyed into marshy places, wlicro they 
perished. 

IGNORA'MUS (Rat. we do not know), the word 
formerly written by a grand jury on tin* back of an 
indictment, meaning that they i ejected it. The 
words now used are ‘Not a true hill,* or ‘Not 
found.’ 

K5NOKANOK OK Till: I, Vtt\ or IGNOR. 
AM1A *11 KI.s, is held in law to be m> excuse for 
any breach of contract or duty, nor for i nine or other 
obento. It is nhsoluti ly »(<i<"oiry t » «,tart with 
tins maxim, othenMH* it would b. quit** impossible 
t*> administer the law, f»*r it on*e a <**ntrarv maxim 
were allowed, it would ie-t **nlv be a pr. imam to 
ignorance, but Would 1* id t*» indites an»l abortive 
inquiries into the itit* rn»r *•! a man’s mind. Igimr* 
mice of a fact, lew. \. r. m ndith r« i t thing Another 
kindn*! maxim .*! tf . \w i-.. th it . \. r\ u, m mt* mis 
the cunscqtienc* s . t 1 m •*un 1. 1 1 no-, it In* *thiH>t 

at or gn*- p »!•*• u t ■ i |*r.*u. it i. j.r* Minn d that 
he int* ndi *1 t* kill sink p. i- n u j 1( 

a trap-door op* n in i *tr*«t **r tln»roiightar. , it m 
laid that he int* mb«t p* ••]•!•* t*. nil mt * it and b« , 
injured. Thin m, h.*\\.\,r. i d**. trine i.ilhd hum 
whuh. in the. e- **1 pitu oil* in. » punishable 
by just lees, 4,tt, u t, mp. rs tin strn t and rigid appli- 
cation of the lna XI in. ly/n.ra/ifuf jut n in rxett *tt ; 

and even in mm**-, a judge n!ua\s takes into 
t ousideration, win n pissing jinlgim nt, whether the 
prisoner «»r »l* I* mlaut w is an i.muant nr intelligent 
per on 
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religions cmgr* gatmu .-X un n in the Ionian Catholic 
Church, asswLial*d 1 >r tin Kiatu.toti » itMtru* tinn 
of poor children in *«a* r* d as w* II as ms ular learning 
It was found* <1 m I rime in th #arlv part of the 
IStli c. ( 1 1 « ! *, by tin Abbe *1* la s al!**, and has 
gradually b.*u mtn«Iu«.*l mt.. . v.ry Catlndic 
country *»f Kurop... In I ram**, tins * .‘.ngregatnm 
fihared at the lte\«>luti**li the fat*- of all tho other 
religious bi.dt* «, but the brethr**n. mnbrtho name 
of Rrotliers of the i hristian S lio.-Js, u* r ** recalled, 1 
and re established mid* r N.ijm.I* ..u m lstib. They 
arc now exceedingly imimrmH in 1’rane**, Italv, and 
(*f rmany, and in.uiy bran* h* s . \i-*t m Kngiaml ami 
Ireland. In the I itt* r * **utitn , tt»»*v j* ***•**•*»,« -q**. 
dally m iMibbti, t *»rk, l.umrnk. \\ at* rlord, largo 
i ducat tonal rsUblmhiiients . and tin y ba\e publisliMl 
for the us** « 1 tin ir •*. ln»«*ls a m rn *. *»f h«.ot books, 
wdilch are design* d t*> * i.inbun* w ith nnitir Know- 
ledge information *>n tin- subj*-* t *»f r* ligmn, Mp«*ciallv ^ 
designed for Kornan t 'atlndi* jmpds. ” i 

I(«ITALA PA, a t*»wn <»f Spain, in tin* modern ! 
province *.f Kim loti a, and situated about -10 miles 
west-north- w* st ot tin* * ity of that name, on a 
rising pound on the hit bank of the river Noya. \ 
It is for tho most part closely built, dark, and { 
dirty ; carries nn manufactures of cotton and woollen ( 
goods, hats and firearms, m the peat of considerable f 
trade, and contains a poj »u)nt ion of 10,000. 

IGUA'NA, a genus of paurian reptiles, tbo tvpo c 
of tho family Iguamdtr , a family which contains r 
many genera and species, and to which belong some j 
of tho largest saurians now existing, except those t 
of the crocodile family. Far larger eaurians allied x 
to them existed in former geological periods. See i 
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IorAXODOK. The Jauaniihc have a lizard-like form 
and a long tail. Tlio tongue is thick, fleshy, not 
extensile, and is notched at the tip. Thex- have 
rows of small teeth on tho palate, and their iaw- 
tectli arc remarkable both for their form and mode 
of insertion, not being lodged in distinct sockets 
hut fixed in a kind of furrow along the internal 
faco of the jaw-lionc, adhering by one side of the 
bony surface of the root. The food of the fmta- 
nidec consists chiefly of leaves and fruits. They are 
all natives of warm climates. In the genus I., the 
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ha, U exhibit , a rmv of elevated, compres-cd, pointed 
f-. alei along itswholo length, and which is continued 
to the extremity of the tail; wliil-t under the 
throat is a great dowlapdi!;e pouch. The feet have 
long toes, not webbed, with sharp claws, well 
adapt< d for climbing trees, while tho compressed 
tail n the organ of progression used in swimming. 
1 he ( ’ommox 1., or Of.iSA, is abundant in the SVe : t 
Indus and tropical parts of America, living mo-,tly 
among trees. It attains a length of four or five 
fe, t. It is of a greenish-yellow colour, mottled 
with green, tho tail ringed with brown. It is 
esteemed a most delicate article of food, and is used 
by all classes of persons. It is often caught by 
means of a noo'-e thrown over its bead ; dogs have 
also been trained to hunt it on some of the We.st 
India /:>■>/', where it has not opportunity of taking 
j n-fugo m trees. The eggs — which are about tho 
si/e of those of a pigeon, but havo no bard shell, and 
are laid in the sand — are also eaten, and are very 
pleasant. Other species of I. and nearly allied 
genera are eaten in tropical America, as the’llorncd 
I. [I. corn via or Mi lapocrroi cornnlns) of Ilayti. 
The true iguanas are all American. 

lOUA’XOOOX (Iguana, and Gr. orfous, tooth), a 
genus of remarkable gigantic dinosanrian reptiles, 
more abundant in the 'U'ealden beds of Kent, Sussex, 
ami the Isle of iglit, than any other genus of associ- 
ated eaurians. Their singular structure, differing in 
manj' important particulars from any known reptile, 
long caused great diversity of opinion as to their 
true position. Pr Mantell, their original discoyercr, 
and their learned expounder, first" knew of their 
existence from porno enormous bones, which, notivith- 
etamling their colossal sire, lie considered reptilian. 
A largo tooth next turned up, whoso smooth worn 
crown attested its having belonged to a herbivorous 
animal. Xumerous other specimens of teeth wore in 
progress of timo discovered, and Dr Mantell found 
that they corresponded in a remarkable manner 
with the teeth of tbo small American lizard, tho 
iguana, although they exhibited very strilring and 
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important differences. Since the original discovery 
of the teeth, several other portions of this remark- 
able reptile have been found. The fragmentary and 
imperfect materials which have yet turned up make 
any estimate of the size of this animal purely 
hypothetical. Dr Mantell’s estimate is as much 
as 70 feet in extreme length, while Professor Owen 
considers it to have been not over 2S feet. 

The structure of the skeleton is very remarkable. 
The fragments of the upper and lower jaw shew 
that the head was produced into a short snout, 
which supported a nasal horn. The vertebral column 
was somewhat fisli-like; the joints being slightly 
concave on both surfaces, yet it had lofty neural 
arches, and the sacrum was composed of five anchy- 
losed joints, a structure found in no other reptile. 
The limbs were long and strong, raising the body 
some distance from the ground. The largest femur 
yet found measures four feet eight inches in length, 
and the shaft has a circumference of twenty-five 
inches. The leg terminated in a three-toed foot, 
which produced the enormous tridactyle impressions 
on the argillaceous IVealden beds that were for some 
time considered to he the footprints of huge birds. 
The discovery by Professor Owen of all the hones 
cf a perfect foot, however, conclusively connects 
these impressions with the iguanodon. His figure. 



1. Kiutjrint of Jauanoilon, from the cliff at Hastings, onc- 
6ixtccntli natural size. 

2. Reduced track, exhibiting the Arrangement of the Foot- 
prints. 

iu a recent volume of the Palfeontographical Society’s 
publications, exhibits a foot 21 inches loug by 9$ 
inches broad, while our figure is reduced from a 
footprint 24 inches long. 

The teeth of the iguanodon, while hearing a general 
resemblance to those of the iguana, were much more 
complicated both in external form and internal 
structure than in any other known reptile. In all 
other known reptiles, the vertically flat teeth are 
always sharp-edged, and fitted only to cut off the 
plants on which they feed, hut the worn crowns in 
this animal shew that the iguanodon thoroughly 
triturated its food before swallowing it. 

IHRE, Johan, an eminent Swedish scholar of 
Scottish extraction, was bom at Lund in 1707, and 
educated at _ the university of Upsala, where he 
acquired a great reputation, and carried off the 
highest honours. He subsequently travelled in 
Prance and England, was appointed under-librarian 
to the Academy of Sciences, on his return to Sweden, 
and rose through a variety of offices to he professor 
of' belles-lettres and political economy (174S). He 
died in 1780. I.’s principal work is his Qlossarium 
Suiogolhicum (1709), a work of great talent and 
erudition, which may he regarded as the foundation 


of Swedish philology. It was got up at the cost of 
the state, which gave I. 10,000 dollars to execute it. 
His numerous academical disputations, amounting 
to upwards of 450, are still valuable, especially 
those on the Mceso-Gothic version of the Gospels 
by Ulfilas. 

IKTJPA, the principal river of Madagascar (q.v.). 

I'LCHESTER, a small and decayed town of 
England, in the county of Somerset, i3 situated in 
the rich valley of the Yeo or Ivel — from which it 
derives its name — 33 miles south-south- west of Bath. 
The principal buildings are the parish church, an 
ancient structure surmounted by a low octagonal 
tower, and the county jail. L, supposed to he the 
Isehahs of Ptolemy, was the principal station of the 
Homans in this region, and was fortified by them 
with a strong wall and ditch, both still traceable. 
Numerous Homan remains have been found here. 
I. is the birthplace of Roger Bacon. Bop. (1871) 743. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE, one of the old provinces of 
France, having Paris as its capital, and now mostly 
comprised in the departments of Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, and Oise. During the last century of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, the De-de-F. was possessed 
by a race of powerful nobles, who latterly took the 
title of Dukes of France. One of the most able of 
these was Hugo or Hugues, sumamed Le Blanc, or 
Le Grand, who, for 20 years previous to his death 
(956), virtually wielded the sovereign power under 
the Carlovingian kings Louis IV. and Lothaire.. His 
son, Hugo Capet, eventually became the actual 
sovereign. See Capetian Dynasty. 

I'LETZIC, or ILETZK AlA ZASHCHITA, a small 
town and fort in Eastern Russia, on the border of 
the Kirghiz territory (government of Orenburg), 
situated on the river Dek, near its confluence with 
the Ural, in lat. 51° 9' N., long. 54° 59' E. The town 
was founded by Cossack emigrants in 1737, and con- 
tained, in 1867, a pop. of 2493 inhabitants. It is 
remarkable for its quarries of rock-salt, the richest 
in Russia. The salt-beds of I. were formerly worked 
by the native Bashkirs, hut since 1754, both the 
extraction and sale of the salt are monopolised by 
the government, and are the source of considerable 
revenue. All the country round I., especially along 
the river Solianka, is one continual layer of salt, 
covered with a sandy or clayey alluvion, 3.1 to 4± 
feet thick. The thickness of the salt bed is not 
yet thoroughly ascertained, notwithstanding many 
investigations, from Pallas up to the present time. 
The I. salt is considered the best in Russia. On the 
surface of the bed, cubic blocks of salt are found, 
pure and transparent like crystal, and weighing 
from 3 to 30 lbs. each. Various small articles aro 
manufactured out of such blocks, and the common 
people ascrihe to them a healing virtue in ophthalmic 
disease. Near L there are two lakes, one of which 
is salt and warm, the other acid. 

I'LEUM. See Digestion, Organs of. 

I'LEUS, or ILIAC PASSION, is regarded by 
some writers as a distinct disease, but is in 
reality the closing stage of the severest forms of 
enteritis, or of colic, and is often connected with 
some irremovable mechanical obstruction. It may 
indeed occur in any case in which the contents of 
the bowel cannot find their way onwards. The 
peristaltic action of the intestine is inverted ; there 
is intense vomiting, and even feculent matter is 
discharged by the mouth. Desperate as the condi- 
tion of the patient is, his case is not absolutely 
hopeless ; hut as recovery, when it occurs, is due 
rather to nature than to art, it is unnecessary to 
enter into the subject of treatment. 
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I'LEX, a trco often named in Hie Latin classics, 
tho Evergreen Oak or Holm Oak (Querais Ilex). 
Sco Oak. It is a native of most part 3 of tho south 
of Europo and of tlie north of Africa, often attaining 
largo dimensions, as it sometimes does where planted 
in Britain. It grows in general singly or in small 
groups, and loves the vicinity of the sea. Its leaves 
aro ovate-oblong, acute, leathery, hoary beneath ; 
but they vary much in some respects, from tho sizo 
of a sloe-leaf to that of a beech, and from being very* 
spiny at the edgo to perfect evenness. It is a very 
ornamental tree, and lias not been so much planted 
in Britain ns it deserves. Its wood is very bard and 
heavy, tough, durable, and useful, particularly for 
axles, pulleys, screws, and whatever is to bo sub- 
jected to much friction. The acorns aro of various 
quality, somettinos bitter, and sometimes sweet and 
eatable.— In modem botany, Hue is the generic namo 
of the Holly (q. v.). 

I'LFRACOMBE, a small market-town, seaport, 
mid watcring-placo of England, on the north coast 
of tho county of Devon, is tinoly situated ainid 
picturesque irregular lulls, on a iovo or inlet of 
tho Bristol Channel, 11 miles north-north-west of 
Barnstaple, The harlxmr is formed by ramparts 
of rock, and furnished with a light house, and a pier 
S50 feet in length. '1 he bathing . stahhshnient is a 
Doric building, radol here in ls.;G, and supplied 
with sea-waUr from tile shore by- no arts of a tunnel. 
Tile town is > hotly d< pendent upon lti wealthier 
residents and its biunm.r visitors hut an active 
fishery and < ousting trade ar. also carried on. 

Pop. (1ST 1 > 1721. 

I'LIAC A'HTEItlK.'s. The Aorta (q. v.) divides 
at its lowest point- who h is usually on the left side 
of the body of the fourth lumbar vertebra— into tho 
two common iliac arteries, who h pass downwards 
and outwards on «ach side t* the margin of tho 
pelvis for about two nidus and a half, and then 
divide into the external and internal iliac artery 
of cither side. Tho ext. rnat iliac passes obliquely 
downwards ami outwards to tin* femoral arch, when 
it enters the thigh, nml becomes the lemorai artery. 
Tho internal iliac is a short e.ssel, about an mob 
and a half m length, which divides into an anterior 
and a posterior trunk. Tho anterior trank divides 
into several branches, vv Inch supply the bladder, the 
lectum, the generative organs, and muscles both 
within and on tho outside of tho pelvis, with arterial 
blood; while the branches of tile posterior trunk 
mainly supply muscles within and on tho outside 
of tho pelvis. The uiqKirtaneo of the internal iliac 
artery in carrying on the circulation in uterine lifo is 
noticed in tile article 1-VnTt.s. 

ILl’SSUij. Sco Atiics -, and Attica. 

1'LITTM. Sco Pm vis. 

ILIUM. Sco Titov. 

1’LK.ESTON.a thriving market town of England, 
in the county of Derby, and situated ten miles uurtli- 
east of the town of that name, on an eminence in 
the valley of tile Erevvash. Manufactures of hosiery 
and lnco aro hero earned on, ami a number of the 
inhabitants are employed in the coal and iron works 
of the vicinity. Pop. (1S71) 0GG2. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, a mantimo department in 
tho north-west of France, formed out of a portion 
of tho old iirovineo of Bretagne, is quadrangular in 
shape, and lies between the English Channel nnd tho 
department of Loirc-InfCrieurc. Area, 2573 squaro 
mues, or 1,G-1G,G70 squaro acres, of which 1,010, CSO 
acres are arablo land; pop. (1672) 5S9,532. It is 
watered chiefly by tho rivers from which it derives 
its namo— tho Vilaine, and its tributary, tho Illc. 
Tho usual grain-crops aro raised in sufficient quan- 


tity to meet tho wants of tho population. Flax and 
hemp aro extensively produced, and the cider of 
this district is esteemed the host produced in the 
country. Cattlo aro reared in great numbers, iron 
mines aro worked, and great varieties of linen and 
woollen fabrics are manufactured. Tho depart- 
ment is divided into six arrondissoments — Rennes, 
Fougbrcs, Montfort, St Malo, YitrG, and Redon. 
Rennes is tho capital, and St Malo the principal 
seaport. 

ILLEGITIMACY. Seo Leoiteiacv; Bastaiids. 

ILLI'CIUM, a genus of trees of tho natural order 
Magiiollacca:, having flowers with three or six petal- 
Uke sepals, numerous petals arranged in several 
rows, and numerous stamens and pistils; tho cap- 
sules arranged in a star-like form, opening upwards, 
mid each containing a Binple seed. The species aro 
few, hut very widely distributed. Tho most import- 
ant is /. anUatum, the fruit of which is known a 3 
Star Anise, or Chinese Anise. Sec Anise. This tree 
is held in high estimation among the Japanese, 
and is planted near tlicir temples, as their gods 
arc supjioscd to delight in it. — Among the other 
species is /. rioridamtm, a shrub with line pendent 
clusters of dark purple flowers, native of Florida and 
Louisiana, of which the leaves are very fragrant, tho 
capsules also smelling of anise, though more faintly 
than those of tho Chinese tree. Similar in fragrance 
h I. parriilorum, another Floridian species. 

ILLIMA'XI, ono of the principal mountains of 
the Bolivian Andes. Seo Andes. 

ILLINOI'S, a river of North America, is formed 
in the north-east portion of the state of Illinois by 
the union of tho Kankakee nnd De3 Plaines, flows 
south-west, nnd joins the Mississippi 20 miles above 
the mouth of tlie Missouri. It is 500 miles long, 
aiul is navigable for 215 miles. It is broad, deep, 
and sluggish, nnd widens occasionally into lake-like 
expanses. It is connected by a canal with Lake 
Michigan. 

ILLINOIS, one of the United States of America, 
extending from 3G’ 5G' to -12’ 30’ N. lat., nnd S7° 35' 
to 91° .10’ W. long., being 3SS miles long, and 212 
wide ; containing an area of 55,-105 square miles, or 
35,-159,200 acres. It is bounded N. by AVisconrin ; 
E. by I.ako Micliigan, and tho stato of Indiana, 
from which it is partly separated by the AA'nbasli 
river; S. by tho converging rivers Slississippi and 
Ohio, w Inch separate it from Missouri and Kentucky ; 
and \V. by Ike Mississippi, which separates it from 
Missouri nnd Iowa. The state is divided into 102 
counties ; the capital is Springticld, near the centre of 
the state, and tho most important towns aro Chicago, 
tho principal port on Lalce Michigan, Galena ami 
Alton on tho Mississippi, and Cairo, at tho southern 
terminus of the Central Railway, and tho conflucnco 
of tho Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The population 
of tlio stato has increased with marvellous rapidity. 
In 1S10, it was 12,2S2 ; in IS20, 55,211 ; in 1S30, 
157,-1-15; in 1S10, -17G.IS3 ; in 1S50, S51.470 ; in 
1SG0, 1,711,753 ; nnd in 1S70, 2,511,090. More than 
half the peoplo of I. were bom in other slates or 
foreign countries, a largo number being Irish nnd 
Germans. In 1S50, there were but 707 paupers in a 
population of 851,-170. The state of L is generally 
level, having few hills and no mountains. Tho 
lowest portion is but 310 feot, nnd tlio highest only 
1150 feet above tho Gulf of Mexico. It is nearly 
covered by fortilo prairies ; while river-bottoms, 
with a soil of vegetablo mould 40 feet in depth, have 
produced heavy crops of maize for many succcssivo 
yearn without manuring. Tho country is so level 
that tho canal which unites Lake Michigan with 
Illinois river nnd the Mississippi is fed by wafer 
pumped from tho lako to a height of twelve feet. 
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The principal rivers, “besides those which form the, 
boundaries, are the Illinois and Bock rivers, and 
their tributaries. The whole state is of limestone 
formation, avith rich lead deposits in the north-west, 
and a large portion of. the great bituminous coal 
formation, 375 miles long and 200 wide, lying, in 
this and the adjoining states. The climate is mild, 
with an average of 77° Falrr. in summer, and 33U 
in winter, but ranging from 20° below to 100° above 
zero ; it is also health}', except in swamp-lands or 
river-bottoms, which are subject to fever and ague 
and bilious diseases. The productions arc wheat, 
maizo, tobacco, cattle, hogs, apples, pears, peaches, 
grapes. &e. There were in 1865, 3157 miles of rail- 
way in operation : in 1875, the mileage had in- 
creased to 0742 miles. 

In 1870, I. contained 11,050 public schools - , 
C universities and 779 other schools. In the 
same year it produced 30,12S,405 bushels of 
wheat, 129,021,395 bushels of Indian corn, and 
42,7S0,S51 bushels of oats. In 1830, tho Mor- 
mons built tho city of Nauvoo, on the Missis- 
sippi ; hut in 1S44, their prophet, Joseph Smith, 
was killed by a mob ; and his followers, 20,000 
in number, made their exodus across the plains 
to the territory of Utah. — I. was first explored 
by La Salle, and tho . French missionaries and 
Indian traders, who formed the earliest settlement 
at Kaskaskia, in 1673. Ceded by Franco to Great 
Britain, and then to tho United States, it remained 
a portion of the North-west Territory, until its 
organisation as a state, with, a governor and legis- 
lature, in ISIS. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. See 
Manuscripts. 

ILLUMINATI, a name which has at different 
periods been borne by four different societies— that 
of the Alombrados in Spain, in the end of tho six- 
teenth century; that of tho Guerincts in France, 
about tho year 16S4, enthusiasts and visionaries; 
an association of Mystics in Belgium, in the latter 
half of the 18th century; and the Order of the 
Illuminati, which was founded at Ingolstadt on May 
1, 1776, and soon spread over almost all the Roman 
Catholic part3 of Germany. It is this which is 
now commpnly meant when the name Illuminati is 
employed. Its founder at first called it the Order 
of tho Pcrfectibilists. It owed its existence to 
Adam Weishaupt, Professor of Canon Law at 
Ingolstadt, a man of superior abilities and much 
benevolence, but deficient in. practical knowledge of 
mankind. Filled with detestation of Jesuitism, and 
impatient of the restraints which were at that time 
imposed on the human mind in Roman Catholic 
German} - , and 'in no part of it more than in Bavaria, 
under the bigoted administration of the Elector 
Charles Theodore, he conceived the idea of forming 
an association which should extend its ramifications 
everywhere, and should consist of the choicest spirits, 
should labour for the establishment of tho dominion 
of reason, and promote religious and political 
enlightenment and emancipation. Religious dogma3 
and forms of worship were to bo rejected, a system 
of deism was to bo propagated, and republican 
opinions. The accession of the Baron von Knigge 
to the now order, and the support which it received 
from the Freemasons, led to its rapid extension, 
so that, at one time, more than 2000 of the most 
accomplished men in Germany were members of it. 
Weishaupt’s knowledge of the order of the Jesuits 
led him to borrow some of their methods for 
the accomplishment of what he regarded as the 
most opposite ends ; and the Illuminati were soon 
involved in a system of mutual espionage, confession, 
and tho like, essentially inconsistent with truo 


freedom, but calculated to place the threads all in 
one hand, by which the holy legion was to be led 
on, ns it was imagined, to the benefaction of man- 
kind. But from this cause, the dissolution of the 
order soon ensued. Weishaupt and Knigge, its two 
leaders, quarrelled with one another. The order 
began to be openly denounced as dangerous, and, on 
the 22d of June 1784, an edict was issued by the 
Elector of Bavaria for its suppression, which was 
followed by another on 2d March 1785. Weishaupt 
was degraded and banished. He retired to Halle, 
where ho died in 1830, at tho age of 83. Various 
other members were severely punished, and the . 
form of justice was not strictly observed in the 
proceedings against them. — Great importance was 
at one time attached to the order of the Illuminati, 
whose secret influence wa3 regarded as a principal 
cause of many of the political events of the time 
of the French Revolution, and the works of Abb6 
Barruel and of Professor Robison of Edinburgh 
upon this subject were eagerly read, but the 
highly exaggerated character of their views is now 
generally acknowledged. 

ILLUPIE. See Bassia. 

ILLUSORY APPOINTMENT, a legal phrase 
which denotes that where a person has a power or 
faculty to divide property among several others, 
such as children, and ho gives one or more a very 
small sum, and the bulk of the property to the rest, 
the former is called an illusory appointment. In 
vulgar parlance, it is like cutting off an heir or 
child with a shilling. In general, it is competent, 
both in England and Scotland, to make an illusory 
appointment, but much depends on the peculiar 
terms of the deed or will originally giving this 
power to appoint or divide. 

ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS are a 
remarkable feature of the literature of our times. 
The employment of illustrations or pictorial sketches 
to render hooks more intelligible and attractive, 
has long been common, but has of late years been 
carried to an extent previously unknown. There 
are two methods of illustration : by copper or steel 
pla^e engravings, which, being on leaves apart from 
the text, are executed separately; and by wood- 
cugravings, which, inserted as blocks in the typo- 
graphy, are printed as part of the work. Wood- 
engraving is not new, but it was little employed 
for general illustration until comparatively recent 
times. Throughout the 18th and the first quarter of 
the 19th o., illustrations, for the most part, consisted 
of separate engravings on copper. See Engraving. 
In tho early part of the 19th c., books of travels 
and works of a fanciful kind, and also in natural 
history, issued in London, were illustrated chiefly by 
aquatint engravings. Among the artists who were 
noted for tins species of illustration were Rowland- 
son, John Clark, and tho Cruikshanks, and as the 
engravings were coloured by hand, they were parti- 
cularly attractive. Clark was principally employed 
to illustrate voyages and travels. In the prepara- 
tion of designs for these illustrations, the author of 
the work was usually much indebted to the artist, 
who, in many cases, was furnished with only a few 
scratches to guide him in his representations. The 
use of aquatint engravings was at length super- 
seded by lithography ; but before this new species of 
illustration came greatly into vogue, wood-engraving 
took the place of all kinds of illustration except 
that of the high-class line steel-engravings, which aro 
still in use for costly publications. The taste for 
illustrated works first sprung up in England, and 
thence it extended to France, Germany, and tho 
United States. From 1820 to about 1830, was 
the great era of Illustrated Annuals (q.v.). Tho 
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taste for these illustrated year-hooks ultimately 
wore itself out, and was succeeded hy a demand 
for highly illustrated hooks of poetry by popular 
authors, such as Rogers, Bj*ron, and Campbell, 
an 5* * ln ^ 10 ^ s P osa l these elegant works, some 
publishers realised handsome fortunes. Latterly, 
illustration has consisted for the greater part in 
wood- engravings, for they possess the inestimable 
advantage of ucing printed with the letter-press, 
and in the hands of high-class artists, the design 
and execution of these embellishments have reached 
extraordinary perfection. Executed with compara- 
tive cheapness and rapidity, wood-engravings have 
been largely employed to illustrate popular periodi- 
cals, encyclopedias, and newspapers. The Ulus • 
f rated London Neics was the first illustrated paper ; 
The Graphic came next ; and these two are the best 
in England. See Wood-engraving. 

ILLY'ItICUAI (Gr. Illyris, Illyria) is the 
i Roman name of a country whose limits in ancient 
I times varied very considerably. In the 4th c. n.c., 
the Illyrians, who are the ancestors of the modern 
race generally known as Albanians (sec Albania), 
inhabited the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic 
feea and adjacent islands, with the western parts 
of Macedonia as far as Epirus. Philip of Mai cdun 
conquered the country as far as the river Onion 
(modern Dnno), and tin nee aros** the division into 
llhjris Unrca and /thins /Jarbura or /tormina. \ 
lhc former, now Albania (q v.l, was incorporated ! 
with Macedonia, /thins //a /bum or J%o nutna was 
divided into Iap>dn, Liburm i, and Dalmatia. Tlu 
Illyrians Wire tiitkli ad«ln te«l to piracy, which soon 
brought them into collision with tin Homans, and 
led to their subjugation about two centuries n.o. 
They made nuineioiu ofiorts to shake oil* the Roman 
yoke, but were ahvajs defeated, and the country 
became a most important piovmce of the Roinau 
empire, comprising the tuntory represented in 
modern times by Croatia. Dalmatia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, nearly all Ho-.nia, and a part of Albania. 
On the division of the Roman empire, I. shared ui 
the vicissitudes that followed that act. A decree of 
Napoleon, on 14th Octnlnr ISOfi, gau* the name of 
Illyrian Provinces to Carmola, Dalmatia, and other 
countries from the Adriatic Si a to the Save, then 
belonging to the Freucli einpue. At liis fall, 
theso provinces were united as a kingdom to the 
Austrian empire, and some alterations were made 
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m its boundaries, especially by the restoration to 
Hungary of what bad foruierly belonged to it, and 
tlie annexation of the whole of Cannthia instead. 
Xho kingdom was divided into the two governments 
of Laibach and Tneste, Laibach being the capital, 
which arrangement subsisted till 1849, when it was 
subdivided, for administrative purposes, into the 
duchies of Carinthia (rp v.), Camiola (q. v.), and tho 
coast district, containing the counties of Gore (q. v,), 
Gradiska, and Istna (q. v.), w ith the city and terri- 
tory of Tneste (ij. v.). 

I'LMEN (formerly Jfoi/d), a lake in North- 
western Kussiu, government ot Novgorod, 27 miles 
long, 20 miles broad, and 10 feet deep. The lake is 
stormy, and unlit for navigation ; its bottom stony. 
The rivers Shelon, Lovat, Msta, and several others, 
now into the lake, w hick discharges its waters 
through the river Volkhof into Lake Ladoga. The 
lake abounds in fish, cliielly sandres, bream, and 
smelt, and fishing on its banks occupies a popula- 
tion of about 20,000. Tho lake I, is historically 
remarkable, because it was on its banks that the 
Slavonian tribes lived, who, a thousand years a<*o 
(802), invited tho Variago-Russ to come and ndc 
over them, from which time dates tho origin of tho 
Russian nation. 
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ILME'NIUM, the name applied by Hermann to 
a new metal analogous to tantalum. He obtained its 
oxide from a mineral to which tho various names of 
Urano-tanlalite, Samarsl-ite, and Ytlro-Ummite have 
been applied, and which occurs in the Ilmen Moun- 
tains in Siberia. Its existence as an independent 
metal is not satisfactorily established. 

I'LMINSTER, a small but ancient market-town 
of England, in the county of Somerset, is situated 
on the right bank of the Isle, 44 miles south-west 
of Bath. The Free Grammar and Commercial 
Schools, with an endowment of nearly £1000 a 
year, werefounded iu 1GSG. Some manufactures of 
woollens, silks, and lace are carried on. Pop. (1S71) 
2431. . 

IL OBEI’D, or EL OBEID (pronounced Lobeid), 
an important trading town of Africa, capital of 
Kordofan, is situated in lat. 13 s 11' N., long. 29* 
35' E., at the foot of a long and gradually sloping 
plain, the drainage from wliich, after heavy rains, 
frequently inundates the principal streets. The town 
consists of a number of villages, originally separate, 
and inhabited hy distinct races, but now joined 
together, and only distinct enough to form separate 
quarters. Tlic houses and mosques, as well as the 
government offices, are almost all built of a fragile 
clay, and the general appcaranco of the placiT is 
uninviting, gloomy, and dirty. Tho zoog, or market- 
place, contains four rows of booths, and fruit, 
vegetables, tobacco, and manufactures in iron and 
wood are here sold. The wholesale trade is carried 
on in private houses. Gum-arabic, ivory, tamarinds, 
and ostrich feathers, are the chief articles of export. 
Population estimated at about 30,000. 

ILO'Itl, ILO'RIN, or, more properly, Atom, a 
veiy large town of Africa, the great ccntro of the 
Fulbe, in Yfiruha, is situated in lat. 8“ 30' N., and 
long. 4“ 33' E., 4G miles soutli-wcst of the hanks 
of the Niger, and about 150 miles north-east from 
the shore of the Right of Benin. Nothing very 
definite seems to lmve been published regarding it. 
Dr Barth, in conversing about I. with an intelli- 
gent native who had lived for a long time iu Con- 
stantinople, was told that it was ‘ without the least 
doubt larger than the latter city.* 

I LSLE\ , East, a small hut ancient market -town 
of Berkshire, England, is situated in a secluded 
valley amid bleak and dreary downs, about 5G miles 
west of Loudon. It is remarkable cliielly for its 
sheep- markets, which arc among the most important 
in the lungdom ; 50,000 sheep have been known to 
he penned for sale here iu one day. The ordinary 
sheep-fairs are held on every alternate Wednesday, 
from the Wednesday fortnight before Easter till 
July. The downs in tho vicinity of the town 
are celebrated as training-grounds for race-horses. 
About a mile distant is tlio village of West IIslcv. 
Pop. (1S71) G08. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP (Gr. iconolatria), the use, in 
public or private worship, of graven or painted 
representations of sacred persons or things, and 
especially the exhibition of honour, reverence, or 
worship to or towards such representations. This 
practice, in the various degrees of which it is sus- 
ceptible, has formed, for many centuries, so fruitful 
a subject of controversy among Christians, that we 
think it expedient first briefly to detail the history 
,of the use of images in Christian worship during the 
several periods, and secondly to state summarily 
the opposite views of this history wliich are taken 
by the two great parties into which Christians aro 
divided on tho question. 

Neither in the New Testament, nor in any genuine 
writings of the flrst ago of Christianity, can any 
trace be discovered of the use of statues or pictures 
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in the worship of Christians, whether public or 
private. The earliest allusion to such represen- 
tations is found in Tertullian, who appeals to the 
image of the Good Shejiherd as engraved upon 
the chalices. A very curious pagan caricature of 
Christianity, of the very same age, lately discovered 
scratched upon the wall of a room in the palace of 
the Ctesars (see Grattiti), which rudely represents 
a man standing in the attitude of prayer, with out- 
ntretched hand, before a grotesque caricature of the 
crucifixion, and which bears the title ‘ Alexamenus 
worships God,’ has been recently alleged by Catholics 
as an additional indication of at least a certain 
use of images among the Christiaus of the 2d 
century. The tombs of the Christians in the Roman 
catacombs, many of which are of a date anterior 
to Constantine, frequently have graven upon them 
representations of the Dove, of the Cross, of the 
symbolical Eish, of the Ship, of Adam and Eve, of 
Moses striking the rock, of Jonas, of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, of the apostles Peter and Paul, and 
above all, of the Good Shepherd; and those com- 
partments of the catacombs which were used as 
chapels are often profusely decorated with sacred 
representations, the age of which, however, it is not 
easy to determine with accuracy. But whatever 
opinion may be formed as to particular instances, 
such as these, it is admitted by Catholics themselves 
(who explain it bj r the fear of perpetuating the idol- 
atrous notions of the early converts from paganism) 
that for the first three centuries the use of images 
was rare and exceptional ; nor was it until after the 
establishment of Christianity under Constantine, and 
particularly after the condemnation of the Nestorian 
heresy in 430, that statues and pictures of our Lord, 
of the Virgin Mary, and the Saints, wero commonly 
introduced in churches, especially in the East and 
Italy. And yet, even in the 5th c., the practice had 
already reached a great height, as we learn from 
the church liistorian, Theodoret, for the East, and 
from Paulinus of Kola, for Italy; and in the Gtli 
and 7th centuries, many popular practices prevailed, 
which called forth the condemnation of learned and 
pious bishdps both in the East and iu the West. It 
Was usual not only to keep lights and bum incense 
before the images, to kiss them reverently, and to 
kneel down and pray before them, but some went 
so far as to make the images servo as godfathers 
and godmothers iu baptism, and even to mingle the 
dust or the colouring matter scraped from the 
images with the Eucharistic elements in the Holy 
Communion! This use of images by Christians 
was alleged as an obstacle to the conversion of the 
Jews, and as one of the causes of the progress of 
Mohammedanism in the East; and the excesses 
described above provoked the reaction of Iconoclasm 
(q". v.). In the second Council of Nice, 787, the 
doctrine as to the worship of images was carefully 
laid down. A distinction was drawn between the 
supreme worship of adoration, which is called latreia, 
and the inferior worship of honour or reverence, 
called doulaa; and still more between absolute 
worship, which is directly and ultimately rendered 
to a person or thing ill itself, and relative, which is 
but addressed through a person or thing, ultimately 
to another person or thing represented thereby. Tho 
second Council of Nice declared, first, that the 
worship to be paid to images is not the supreme 
worship of lalreia, but only the inferior worship 
of douleia ; and, secondly, that it is not absolute, 
and does not rest upon the images themselves,' but 
relative, that is, only addressed through them, or by 
occasion of them, to tho original which they repre- 
sent. This explanation of the doctrine and the 
practice was thenceforth generally received; but a 
strange error in the translation of the Greek acts of 


the Council of Nice, by which it appeared that the 
same adoration was decreed by that council to 
images ‘which is rendered to the Holy Trinity 
itself,’ led to a vehement agitation in France and 
Germany under Charlemagne, and to a condemna- 
tion by a synod at Frankfurt of the doctrines of 
the Council of Nice. But an explanation of this 
error, and of the false translation on which it was 
based, was immediately afterwards given by the 
pope; and eventually tho Nicene exposition of the 
doctrine was universally accepted in the "Western 
as well as in the Eastern Church. 

At the Reformation, the reforming party generally 
rejected the use of images as an unscriptural 
novelty, irreconcilable as well with the prohibition 
of the old law as with that characteristic of ‘ spirit 
and truth ’ which is laid down by our Lord as 
specially distinctive of the new dispensation; and 
they commonly stigmatised the Catholic practice as 
superstitious, and even idolatrous. The Zwinglian, 
and subsequently the Calvinistic churches, abso- 
lutely and entirely repudiated all use of images for 
the purposes of worship. Luther, on tho contrary, 
while he condemned tho Roman worship of images, 
regarded the simple use of them even in the church, 
for the purpose of instruction, and as incentives to 
faith and to devotion, as one of those adiaphora, 
or indifferent things, u kick may be permitted, 
although not of necessary institution; hence, in the 
Lutheran churches of Germany and tho northern 
kingdoms, pictures, crucifixes, and other religious 
emblems are still freely retained. In tho Anglican 
Church, the practice is still a subject of contro- 
versy. In the Presbyterian Church, and in all the 
other Protestant communions, images are entirely 
unknown. 

The Roman Catholic Church, through tho decree 
of the Council of Trent, disclaims the imputation, 
commonly made against Catholics, of the idolatrous 
worship of images, ‘as though a divinity dwelt 
in them, or as though we [Catholics] asked any- 
thing of them, or trusted in them, as the heathens 
did m their idols.’ It renews the Nicene distinc- 
tion between absolute and relative worship ; the 
latter of which alone— 1 whereby we worship Christ 
and the saints, who are the prototypes of these 
images’— it sanctions or permits; and it contends 
for the great advantage, especially for the rude and 
unlearned people, to be drawn from the use of 
pictures and statues in the churches as ‘ memorials 
of the sufferings and of the mercy of our Lord, as 
instructive records of the viitues of the saints, and 
exhortations to the imitation of their example, 
and as incentives to the love of God and to the 
practice of piety ’ (Sess. xxv. On the Invocation of 
Saints). In many foreign churches, especially in 
Italy, in Southern Germany, and in France, are to 
be found images which are popularly reputed as 
especially sacred, and to which, or to prayers offered 
before which, miraculous effects are ascribed. But 
instructed Catholics declare that the legends con- 
nected with such images form no part of Catholic 
belief. Most Catholic books of instruction contain 
cautions against attributing such effects to any 
special virtue of the images themselves, rather than 
to the special faith, trustfulness, and fervour which 
aro stirred up by their presence, and by the recorded 
examples of the mercy of God with which they are 
associated in the minds of the faithful. 

IMAGINARY QUANTITY. In the working 
of many algebraic problems, it often happens that 
the root of a negative quantity must be extracted ; 
if the root is odd, the operation can bo performed 
(see Involution), but if even, tho root can only be 
formally extracted, and is in consequence called an 
impossible or imaginary quantity. For instance, tho 
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cube root of — G4 is not an imaginary quantity, for 
—4 x — 4x — 4=— G4, and therefore ^/ — G4 = — 4; 
but the square root of — G4 is an impossible quan- 
tity, for no possible quantity (-whether it be 4 - or — ) 
multiplied by itself can produce a negative quan- 
tity; similarly and d fortiori, the fourth root of — G4 
is an impossible quantity, and the same is true of 
all even roots. Imaginary quantities are, however, 
generally reduced to one denomination ns multi ples 
of — 1, in the following manner: \t — 04 = 
\/04 x — 1 = \/0T x = 8 V— 1 ; and again, 

V— 18a 5 = \/0a* x — 2 a = v'Ou* * \/ 2 a x \/— 1 = 
3 a 5 \/Sa \/— 1 . These forms very frequently occur 
in higher algebra. 

IBIAGINA'TIOX. The meaning of this word 
enters into many relationships, and is thereby 
rendered difficult to define. The principal meaning 
is doubtless what connects it with Poetry and Fine 
Art, from which the other significations branch off. 
The simplest mode of explaining this complicated 
relationship will bo to stato in separation the 
different constituents of the power in question. IVe 
shall then see why and where it touches upon other 
faculties, which still require to he distinguished 
from it. 

1. Imagination has for its objects the concrete, the 
real, or the individual, as opposed to abstractions nnd 
generalities, winch aro the matter of science. The 
full colouring of reality is implied in our imagina- 
tion of any scene of nature. In this respect, there 
is something common to imagination and memory. 
If we endeavour to imagine a volcano, according 
as we succeed, we have before the mind every- 
thing that a spectator would observe on the spot. 
Thus, sensation, memory, and imagination alike deal 
with the fulness of the actual world, as opposed 
to the abstractions of science and tho reasoning 
faculties. 

The faculty called conception, in one of its meanings, 
has also to do with tliis concrete fulness, although, 
in what Sir William Hamilton deems the origiual 
and proper meaning of that word, this power is 
excluded. In popular language, and in tho phil- 
osophy of Dugald Stewart, conception is applied to 
the case of our realising any description of actual 
life, as given in history or in poetry. When we 
completely enter into a scene portrayed by a 
writer or speaker, and approach the situation of the 
actual observer, we aro often said to conceive what 
is meant, and also to imagine it ; the best word for 
this signification probably is 1 realise.’ 

2 . It is further essential to imagination in its 
strictest senso that there should bo some original 
construction, or that what is imagined should not 
bo a mere picture of what we have seen. Creative- 
ness, origination, invention, are names also desig- 
nating tho snmo power, and excluding mere memory, 
or the literal reproduction of past experience. Every 
artist is said to have iinagmation according as he 
can riso to new combinations or effects different from 
what ho has found in his actual observation of 
nature. A literal, matter-of-fact historian would 
be said to bo wanting in tho faculty. The exact 
copying of nature may be very meritorious in an 
artist, and very agreeable ns an effect, but we Bliould 
not designate it by tho term imagination. There 
are, however, in the sciences, and in all the common 
arts, strokes of invention and new constructions, to 
which it might seem at first sight unfair to refuse 
the term in question, if originality bo a leading 
feature in its definition. But still we do not usually 
apply the term imagination to this case, nnd for a 
reason that will appear when wo mention tho next 
peculiarity attaching to the faculty. 
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3. Imagination has for its ruling element some 
emotion of the mind, to gratify which all its con- 
structions are guided. Here lies the great contrast 
between it and tho creativeness of science and 
mechanical invention. These last are instrumental 
to remote objects of convenience or pleasure. A 
creation of the imagination comes home at once to 
the mind, and has no ulterior view. 

Whenever wo aro under the mastery of some 
strong emotion, the current of our thoughts is 
affected and coloured by that emotion; what chimes 
in with it is retained, and other things kept out of 
sight. Wo also form new constructions that suit the 
state of the moment. Thus, in fear, we are over- 
whelmed by objects of alarm, and even conjure up 
spectres that have no existence. But the highest 
example of all is presented to us by tho construc- 
tions of fine art, which are determined by those 
emotions called (esthetic , the sense of beauty, tho 
pleasures of taste ; they are sometimes expressly 
styled ‘pleasures of the imagination.’ The artist 
has in him self those various sensibilities to an 
unusual degree, and he carves and shapes his 
creations with the view of gratifying them to the 
utmost. Thus it happens that fine art nnd imagina- 
tion are related together, while science and useful 
art are connected with our reasoning faculties, 
which may also be faculties of invention. It is a 
deviation from the correct use of language, nnd a 
confounding of things essentially distinct, to say 
that a man of science stands in need of imagination 
as well as powers of reason ; he needs the power of 
original construction, but his inventions are not 
framed to satisfy present emotions, but to be instru- 
mental in remote cndB, which in their remoteness 
may excite nothing that is usually understood as 
emotion. Every artist exercises the faculty in ques- 
tion, if lie produces anything original in his art. 

Tile name ‘ Fancy ’ lias substantially the mean- 
ings now described, and was originally identical 
with imagination. It is a corruption of fantasy, 
from the Greek fantasia. It has now a shade of 
meaning somewhat different, being applied to those 
creations that are most widely removed from tho 
world of reality. In the exercise of our imagina- 
tion, wo may keep close to nature, and only indulge 
tho liberty of re-combining what we find, so ns. to 
surpass the original in some points, without forcing 
together what could not co-exist in reality. This 
is the sober style of art. But when, in order to 
gratify the unbounded longings of tho mind, we 
construct a fairyland with characteristics altogether 
beyond what human life can furnish, we are said to 
enter the regions of fancy and the fantastical. 

The ‘ideal,’ and ‘ideality,’ arc also among the 
synonyms of imagination, and their usual accepta- 
tion illustrates still further the property now dis- 
cussed. Tho * ideal ’ is something that fascinates the 
mind, or gratifies some of our strong emotions and 
cravings, when reality is insufficient for that end. 
Desiring something to admire and love beyond 
what tho world can supply, we strike out a com- 
bination free from the defects of common humanity, 
and adorned with more than human excellence. 
This is our ‘ ideal,’ what satisfies our emotions, and 
tho fact of its so doing is the determining influence 
in the construction of it. 

I'MATTM, tho appellation given to tho most 
honoured teachers of Mohammedanism. Tho word 
is Arabic, and signifies a director or teacher. It is 
commonly employed to designate any of the persons 
belonging to tho Mohammedan Ulema (q. v.), or 
priestly body. They aro distinguished from the 
laity by a turban somewhat higher than usual. 
They aro held in ■ great reverence by the people. 
The sultan himself lias the title of Imaum, as tho 
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spiritual chief o£ all Moslems. The word is some- 
times incorrectly written Imaun. 

IMAUS. See Hindu-Kush. 

IMBA'TTLED. See Embattled. 

IMBECI'LITY must not be confounded with 
idiocy. In the former, there is the imperfect 
development of mind; in the latter, there is the non- 
development of mind. In the feeble intellect, there 
may be present every faculty which distinguishes 
the most gigantic understanding, and these may 
act under ordinary laws; but they are dwarfed, 
incapable of continued growth and. training, and 
are exercised and applied under the guidance and 
assistance of others, or of external circumstances. 
There are large numbers of weak-minded, useless 
persons in every community, who differ from the 
more robust intellects solely in degree. But the 
more marked and recognisable imbecility, as trans- 
mitted congenitally, as following dentition, chorea, 
convulsions, and diseases which retard vigorous 
bodily development, or as induced by the great 
constitutional changes at puberty, is characterised 
by ail or many of the following symptoms. The 
expression is vacant, the senses are dull ; the head 
is small, tho body deformed ; the gait is vacillating 
and restless; the head is pendent, thrown back, 
or agitated; the saliva escapes; the language is 
limited and infantile ; the ideas are few, and consist 
of mere sensuous impressions ; the temper is timid, 
facile, and vain ; and the passions are little suscep- 
tible of control. The affection lias been regarded as 
general, or involving the whole mind; or as partial, 
when the intellect only, or the sentiments only, or 
a particular faculty may be feeble and ineducable. 
In a legal view, such persons have been divided into 
those who have, and those who have not, a moral 
perception of right and wrong. It is, however, 
worthy of consideration, that while they may know 
light from wrong in their ordinary and habitual 
range of duties, and within tho scope of their own 
capacity, they may fail to do so beyond these narrow 
limits, and where questions of property, propriety, 
or abstract justice are concerned. Many imbeciles 
are muscular, capable of performing acts requiring 
strength and endurance rather than dexterity ; and 
in tins country, as well as many others, they are 
not merely the ‘naturals,’ who run everybody’s 
messages, but they are converted into the domestic 
drudges of the homestead, the white slaves of the 
farm. From tho more clover and cunning of tho 
class were the professional fools of former ages 
selected. Imbeciles are often confounded with 
genuine idiots, and their partial educability has 
, exaggerated the supposed success in tho attempts to 
elicit and mature the embryo mind. However far 
this trai nin g may be carried, and even when the 
subject has become self-maintaining, it may bo 
safely asserted that he is never self-guiding nor 
self-governing, nor capable of an independent exist- 
ence.— Howe, On the Causes of Idiocy ; Reports, 
Idiot School, Earlswood ; Dc V Idiotic chex ics Enfanls, 
par Felix Yoisin. 

IMBECILITY, in point of law — i. c., some- 
thing short of idiocy or lunacy — is no ground of 
relief in England against a contract, though relief 
is always granted in case of fraud, and the imbe- 
cility of one of tho parties may form an element of 
tho fraud. Nor does the law of England in any 
peculiar way protect an imbecile person or his 
property; for so long as a person is not actually 
insane or an idiot, he can do what he likes with his 
own. In Scotland, however, an imbecile person is 
to a certain extent protected against being imposed 
upon, as regards his heritable property, by a step 


called interdiction, which consists in either the 
imbecile, who is conscious of his weakness, executing 
a bond of interdiction, by which he puts himself 
under trustees, whose consent is in future made 
necessary to render valid his contracts, or he may 
be judicially interdicted by the Court of Session, at 
the instance of his next of Inn, with like effects. 
The trustees or guardians in such cases are called 
tho interdicters. See Lunacy. 

IMBER, or IMMER. See Diveb. 

I'MBROS, an island of tho iEgean Sea, about 
11 miles north-east of Lemnos, and the same 
distance from the mouth of the Dardanelles. It is 
18 miles in length, and has an area of 11G square 
miles. The island is mountainous, its highest 
summit being 1845 feet above sea-level, and is 
covered with wood. Com, wine, and cotton are 
abundantly grown m the valleys ; oil is also pro- 
duced. L contains four villages, the chief of 
which, called Imbro, is built on the site of an 
ancient town of the same name. Pop. of entire 
island about 4000. 

IMBRUED, or EMBRUED, an expression used 
in heraldry to signify bloody, or dropping with 
blood. Weapons thus blazoned are drawn with 
drops of blood falhng from them. 

IMERI'TIA, formerly an independent Trans- 
caucasian territory, now part of the government of 
Itutais (see Thanscaucasia), is bounded on the N. 
by the Caucasian mountains, and on the W. by the 
districts of Ghuria and Mingrelia. Area, 4040 sq. m. ; 
pop. 100,000. Its history as an independent domi- 
nion commenced from about the beginning of the 
15th c., and was long marked by internal dissen- 
sions. In 1745, Salomon I. was proclaimed, but his 
nobles revolting shortly after, and aided by the 
Turks, dethroned him. Salomon applied for help to 
Russia, and in 1709, Count Todtleben, at the head of 
a Russian force, entered I., restored the Icing, and 
drove back the Turks. The civil dissensions of this 
province, however, continued, and at last, in 1810, 
after having long acknowledged allegiance to Russia, 
it was formally incorporated in and proclaimed a 
province of that empire. 

IMIDES. See Ougamc Bases. 

IMITATION. See Sympathy. 

IMITATION, in tho science of musical compo- 
sition, is tho repeating of the same passage, or the 
following of a passage with a similar one, in one or 
more of the other parts or voices, and it may he 
cither strict or free. When the imitated passage is 
repeated note for note, and every interval is the 
same, it is called strict, and it may take place in the 
unison or octave, or in any other of the degrees of 
tho scale, cither above or below the original passage. 
Tho progression of a passage may also he imitated 
by an inversion, or by reversing the movement of 
the original ; also by notes of a greater or of a 
lessor value. See Double CouirranroiNT, Fugue, 
and Canon. Imitation in composition is one of the 
most important means of producing unity and 
. mim atinn in tbo progression of the parts, and is 
used in a strict, and also in a free manner, in the 
instrumental works of Haydn and Beethoven, and 
also ky Mozart in his easier operatic works. Many 
composers, however, resort to imitation improperly, 
and generally from poverty of musical ideas, or 
from pedantry. No fixed rules can be given for 
its use. 

I'MITATIVE INSANITY. There are many 
mental diseases, especially those marked by gro- 
tesque external manifestations, by gesticulations, and 
convulsivo seizures, which appear to bo propagated 
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by imitation. In tlio liealtby and naturally consti- 
tuted, tliero exists a tendency to copy and repro- 
duce, or represent what powerfully impresses the 
imagination ; and during the excitement of indi- 
viduals or communities, this inclination is more 
influential, and passes beyond the control of the 
Mill. Groat caution, however, must bo exercised 
in distinguishing between wliat is epidemic and 
depends upon atmospheric or external moral causes, 
from the results of strong or morbid states of the 
mind itself. An idiot is mentioned by Gall, who, 
having scon the slaughter of a pig, killed a man 
after the samo fashion. A child of seven years old 
suffocated a younger brother on the suggestion of 
the strangling of Punch at tho hands of the devil. 
The example of suicide by hanging having been set 
by a pensioner in the HOpital dcs Invalides, six 
similar deaths followed, and by suspension from the 
same lamp-post. After the return of tho Bourbons, 
there appeared in succession seven female claimants 
to the parentage of Marie Antoinette ; and pyro- 
mania, propagated by sympathy, is well known to 
have existed in Normandy in 1S30. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, Fuast or, a festival 
celebrated on the Sth of December in the Latin, 
and on the Oth in tho Greek Church, in which 
latter church it is hold under the name of ‘ The 
Conception of St Anno,’ tho mother of tho Virgin 
Mary. The festival of the Conception itself is 
traceable in the Greek Church from the end of 
the Ctli c., and in the Latin dates from the 7th ; 
but a great controversy prevailed for a long time 
in the Vest as to whether and m what sense the 
conception of tho Blessed Virgin Mary Mas to be 
hold immaculate, and in wliat sense tho Blessed 
Virgin herself M-as to be held conceived without 
sin. It was believed to bo a consequence of the 
doctrine of the divine maternity, and a necessary 
part of the honour due to the Incarnation, that 
tho Blessed Mother should bo held to have been 
at all times free from tho stain of sin. This 
might have been, either by her having been, like 
the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i. 0), or the Baptist 
St John (Luke, i. 35), sanctified before her birth — 
that is, purified in her mother's womb from the 
stain of original sin ; or by the still higher sancti- 
iicatiou of having been entirely exempted from 
the stain of sin, cither— for the discussion M-as 
carried to all these subtleties — before the forma- 
tion of the embryo in the M'omb of her mother, or 
at least before its animation by union with the 
soul. The actual controversy in the Vest may be 
said to have commenced with St Bernard, who not 
only remonstrated with the canons of Lyon in 
1131 for their unauthorised introduction of this 
festival in their cathedral, but rejected the opinion 
of the Blessed Virgin’s having been conceived free 
from original sin, though ho admitted her sanctifi- 
cation in her mother’s n-omb ( Episl . 174, Ad Canon. 
Jjugduncnsis). The discussion thus raised led to a 
protracted controversy in the schools. The great 
master of scholastic subtlety, John Duns Scotus, in 
a disputation held before the university of Paris in 
1307, maintained the doctrine of tho immaculate 
conception in its highest sense ; and the entire order 
to which he belonged, the Franciscan, as well as the 
school to which he has given his name, tho Scotists, 
nftenvards zealously defended it. On tho other 
hand, the Tliomist school, which was that of the 
Dominican order, having denied the immaculate 
conception, much division for a time existed ; but 
the prevailing tendency M-as at all times towards 
the Scotist opinion. The university of Paris, in 
1387, condemned the Tliomist doctrine. The council 
of Basel — although, it is true, at the time n-lien 
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it M-as in conflict M-ith tho pope — declared the 
doctrino of the immaculate conception to be a 
Catholic dogma, and reprobated in the strongest 
terms the opposite opinion. Sixtus IV., however, 
imposed on the defenders of both opinions, in 1470, 
the obligation of mutual toleration and charity, and 
renewed this constitution in 14S3 ; but in the end 
of the same century the university of Paris required, 
as a condition of the doctorate, an oath on the part 
of tho candidate that he would defend the dogma of 
the immaculate conception. The Council of Trent, 
without discussing the scholastic dispute, merely 
declared that ‘in its decree on original sin it did 
not comprehend the blessed and immaculate Virgin 
Mary,’ and renewed tho constitution of Sixtus IV. 
already referred to. This abstinence on tho part of 
the council led to a further reneu-al of tho dispute, 
which reached such a pitch tou-ards tho close of the 
lGth c., that Pius V. not only prohibited either side 
from stigmatising the opposite with the name of 
heretical, but forbade all public discussions of the 
Bubjcct, except in theological disputations in the 
presence of a learned auditory. In tho pontificates 
of Paul V. and Gregory XV., earnest instances 
M-ere made by the Spanish crown to obtain a definite 
declaration in favour of the doctrine of the imma- 
culate conception ; but the pope again refused, con- 
tenting liimsclf M-ith repeating the constitution of 
Sixtus TV. ITe added, however, certain new provi- 
sions : 1. That disputants, in asserting the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception, should abstain from 
assailing tho opposite doctrine. 2. That no one 
except the members of the Dominican order, and 
others specially privileged, should presume to 
defend, even in private disputation, the doctrino 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary M-as conceived in 
original sin. 3. That, nevertheless, in the public 
mass or office of the church, no one should introduce 
into the prayers or other formularies any other 
M-ord than simply conccplio, without adding any 
epithet involving cither doctrine. At'" the same 
tunc, opinion M-as sotting steadily in favour of the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception. Alexander 
VII., and afterwards Clement IX., added new solem- 
nity to the festival. Clement XI. ordained that it 
should be observed as a holiday of obligation, and 
at length Gregory XVI. permitted that the epithet 
immaculate should be introduced into the public 
senrice. In the end, at the instance of bishops 
in various parts of tho church, the present pope, 
Pins IX., addressed a circular to the bishops of 
each nation, calling for their opinion, and that of 
their people, ns to the faith of tho church on 
tho point ; and on tho receipt of replies all but 
absolutely unanimous, he issued a solemn decree 
at Home, in a numerous council of bishops, on the 
Sth December 1S54, declaring tho doctrine to bo 
an article of Catholic belief," and proposing it as 
such to the universal church. This decree has 
been implicitly accepted throughout the Roman 
Church. 

IMMORA'LITY, in point of law, is a good 
defence to actions and suits, but it must be some 
immorality which runs counter to the M-ell-ltnown 
policy of the lav. Thus, for example, if a man gave 
a bond, or granted a deed, giving to a woman some 
annuity, with a view to induce her to live in con- 
cubinage, this would be a good defence against the 
bond or deed being enforced, for the law discoun- 
tenances his conduct ; whereas, if it were merely 
a bond, or a gift, in consideration of somethin" of 
tho samo kind past and ended, the deed n-ould. be 
good. So the keeper of a house of ill-fame is not 
alloM-cd to sue, and has no legal remedy against 
her guests for any sum agreed to dc paid for immoral 
purposes. In most other respects, the mere personal 
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immorality of tlie parties who are litigants makes no 
difference whatever as to their respective remedies, 
for the law protects the bad as well as the good, 
the unjust as well as the just. 

IMMORTA'LITY is the continued existence of 
the human soul in a future and invisible state. ‘ If 
a man die, shall he live again?’ is a question which 
has naturally agitated the heart and stimulated the 
intellectual curiosity of man, wherever he has risen 
above a state of barbarism, and commenced to exer- 
cise lias intellect at all. The religion of all civilised 
peoples may be said more or less to recognise the 
affirmative of the question,* although, often under 
very vague and materialistic forms. In the ancient 
Egyptian religion, the idea of immortality first 
assumes a definite shape. There is a clear recog- 
nition of a dwelling-place of the dead and of a 
future judgment. Osiris, the beneficent god, judges 
the dead, and ‘ having weighed their heart in the 
scales of justice, ho sends the wicked to regions of 
darkness, while the just arc sent to dwell with the 
god of light.’ The latter, we read on an inscription, 

‘ found favour before the great God ; they dwell in 
glory, where they live a heavenly life ; the bodies 
they have quitted will for ever repose in their tombs, 
whilst they rejoice in the life of the supreme God.’ 
Immortality is plainly taught, hut bound up with 
the idea of the preservation of the body, to which 
the Egyptians attached great importance, as a con- 
dition of the soul’s continued life ; and hence they 
built vast tombs, and embalmed their bodies, as if 
to last for ever. In the Zoroastrian religion, the 
future world, with its governing spirits, plays a 
prominent part. Under Ormuz and Ahriman, there 
are ranged regular hierarchies of spirits engaged 
in a perpetual conflict; and the soul passes into 
the kingdom of light or of darkness, over which 
these spirits respectively preside, according as it 
lias lived on the earth well or ill. Whoever has 
lived in purity', and has not suffered the divs 
(evil spirits) to have any power over him, passes 
after death into the realms of light. In the 
early Grecian paganism, Hades, or the realms of 
the dead, is the emblem of gloom to the Hellenic 
imagination. ‘Acliilles, the ideal hero, declares 
that he would rather till the ground than live in 
pale Elysium.’ This melancholy view of the future 
everywhere pervades the Homeric religion. With 
the progress of Hellenic thought, a liigher idea of 
the futuro is found to characterise both the poetiy 
and pliilosophy of Greece, till, in the Platonic 
Socrates, the conception of immortality shines forth 
with a clearness and precision truly impressive. In 
the Apology and the Phasdo , Socrates discourses of 
the doctrine of the soul’s' immortality, in language 
at once rich in faith and in beauty. ‘ The soul, 
the immaterial part, being of a nature so superior 
to the body, cau it,’ he asks in the Phcedo, ‘ as soon 
as it is separated from the body, he dispersed into 
nothing, and perish? Oh, far otherwise. Rather 
will this bo the result. If it take its departure 
in a state of purity, not carrying with it any 
clinging impurities of the body, impurities which 
during life it never willingly shared in, but always 
avoided, gathering itself into itself, and making the 
separation from the body its aim and study — that 
is, devoting itself to true philosophy, and studying 
how to die calmly ; for this is true philosophy, is it 

* Some of the most widely spread forms of belief in 
the world would seem to he exceptions to this state- 
ment ; for in Hinduism tho goal sought is absorption 
into the Universal Spirit, and therefore loss of individual 
existence ; while tho pious Buddhist strives for Nirvana, 
or complet" tinction. Yet even hero tho belief in a 
futuro life its in tho form of tho Transmigration 
of Souls (q. 


not? — well, then, so prepared, the soul departs into 
that invisible region which is of its own nature, the 
region of the divine, the immortal, the wise, and 
then its lot is to be happy in a state in which it is 
freed from fears and wild desires, and the other 
evils of humanity, and spends the rest of its exist- 
ence with the gods.’ 

It is only in Christianity, however, that this higher 
life is clearly revealed as a reward not merely to the 
true philosopher, hut to every humble and pious 
soul. Christ ‘hath brought life and immortality to 
light by the gospel.’ ‘ According to his abundant 
mercy, God hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
(lead, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven.’ It 
is undoubtedly owing to Christianity that the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality has become a common 
and well-rccognised truth — no mere result of specu- 
lation, nor product of priestly invention — but a light 
to the reason, and a guide to the conscience and 
conduct. The aspirations of philosophy, and the 
conceptions of mythology, are found in the gospel 
transmuted into an authoritative influence, govern- 
ing and directing the present hfe. 

IMMORTELLES. See Everlasting Flower. 

IMO'LA (anc. Forum Comelii, or Forum Syllaa), a 
town of Italy, in the province of Ravenna, stands in 
a fruitful plain adjoining picturesque hills, close to 
tlie river Santcrno, and 24 miles v'est-south-west of 
Ravenna. It contains some fine palaces, churches, 
theatres, and benevolent institutions. I. possesses 
some good manufactures of wax, oil, majolica, silk, 
and glass, besides extensive leather-curing establish- 
ments, and brick and tile works. From a species of 
white grape grown in the vicinity, the delicious 
urine known as vin santo is manufactured. Pop. 
(1872) 2S,398. 

IMPA'LE, in Heraldry, to arrange two coats of 
arms side by side in one shield divided per pale. 
It is usual thus to exhibit tlie conjoined coats of 
husband and wife, the husband’s arms occupying 
the dexter side or place of honour, and the wife’s 
the sinister side of the escutcheon. 'When a man 
marries a second wife, heralds say that he may 
divide the sinister half of the shield per fess into 
two compartments, placing the f mily arms of his 
deceased wife in chief, and of -<■ 
second wife in base. A liusb 
impaling his wife’s coat with 
own, is not allowed to surround 
former with the collar or insii 
of any order of knighthood to wJ, 
he may belong. Bishops, dri 
heads of colleges, and king) 
arms, impale their arms with t 
insignia of office, giving the c 
former. In early heraldry, when two coats w^.-e 
represented in one shield side by side, only half of 
each was exhibited, an arrangement which has been 
called dimidialion. Sometimes the one coat. only 
wa 3 dimidiated. A reminiscence of dimidiation is 
preserved in the practico of omitting bordures, orles, 
and tressurcs in impaled arms on the side boimded 
by the line of impalement. 

IMPANA'TION (Lat. in, and pants, bread), a 
technical word employed in the Eucharistic contro- 
versies to express the peculiar opinion propounded 
by Luther as to the nature of the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Differing from the Roman 
Catholics in denying the transubstantiation of the 
bread and wine, and from the Sacramentarians 
in denying that our Lord’s presence was merely 
typical or figurative, Luther contended that the 
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body and blood of Christ were present in, or 
along -with, the elements of bread and Trine ; in a 
manner analogous to that in which the divinity of 
Christ co-exists in. the same person with his human 
nature. Hence, by an analogy with the word 
incarnation, he devised for the Eucharistic union the 
term impanation. This doctrine was the subject of 
a lengthened controversy with Zwingli at Marburg 
in 1529, which left each party unconvinced ; and 
‘this theory still continues to be the received one 
in the orthodox Lutheran schools. 

IMPEA'CHMENT, the name given to an accusa- 
tion and trial of a peer or member of parliament, or, 
indeed, any other person, before the High Court of 
Parliament, for treason, or some high crime or mis- 
demeanour. This is a kind of trial which is reserved 
for great and enormous offenders, particularly in 
matters affecting the constitution, for the ordinary 
tribunals generally suffice for all cases of crimes. 
Impeachment, accordingly, is of rare occurrence, 
the last instance being that of Lord Melville in 
1805 ; but as it is one of the high prerogatives of 
parliament to try offenders in this way, it is still com- 
petent to use it. The proceedings nearly resemble 
an ordinary trial at law. A pardon by the crown is 
not pleadable in bar of the prosecution, though, 
after sentence, the crown may pardon the offender. 
See May, On Parliaments. 

IMPEACHMENT OE WASTE, an expression 
in English Law, used in deeds or wills. When an 
estate is riven to a person for life, or for a term of 
years, without impeachment of waste, the tenant is 
entitled to cut timber, and do many things on the 
estate which otherwise he would be unable to do. 
Still, he is not allowed to do what ho likes, for 
if he abuses his power, and attempts to cut down 
ornamental timber, for example, or deface the 
family mansion, the Court of Chancery will inter- 
fere by injunction to prevent this. The phrase is 
not used in Scotland, but the law is not materially 
different. 

IMPENETRABILITY, one of the essential 
•properties of matter, implies that no two bodies 
can at the same time occupy the same space. If a 
nail be driven into a piece of wood, it does not, 
properly speaking, penetrate the wood, for the fibres 
are driven aside before the nail can enter. If a 
vessel be filled with fluid, and a solid body be 
then placed in it, as much water will run over 
as is equal in bulk to the solid body, in this way 
making room for it. The lightest gases are really 
as impenetrable as the densest solid; although, 
owing to their compressibility, it is not readily 
made apparent. 

IMPE'RATIVE, Categohical. According to 
Kant (q. v.), man, in the consciousness of his moral 
liberty, recognises two great laws regulating his 
will; the first prompts him to seek his own well- 
being, the second commands him to be virtuous, 
even at the sacrifice of that. From this oppo- 
sition in his moral nature between desire and con- 
science, springs up the idea of duty, which, in the 
Kantian terminology, is called the ‘moral impera- 
tive,’ to which Kant adds the epithet categorical, 
to indicate that its commands aro absolute and 
unconditional. 

IMPE'RIAL CROWN properly signifies the 
crown borne by the German emperor; in form, a 
circle of gold, adorned with precious stones and 
jleurs-de-lis, bordered and seeded with pearls, and 
raised in the form of a cap voided at the top like a 
crescent. From the middle of the cap rises an 
arched fillet enriched with pearls, and surmounted 
by a globe, on which is a cross of pearls. The name 
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Imperial Crown is, however, in English heraldry, 
applied to the crown worn in times past by the 
kings of England. From the 12th century onwards, 
the crown of the English sovereigns underwent 
repeated changes in form and enrichment. That of 
Edward II. was formed of four large and four small 
strawberry leaves, rising in curves horn the jewelled 
circlet, and having eight small flowers alternating 
with the leaves. In Henry IV.’s crown, eight 
strawberry leaves, and as many Jleurs-de-lis alter- 
nated with sixteen small groups of pearls, three in 
each. Hnder Henry V. the enriched circlet was 
for the first time arched over with jewelled bands 
of gold, and the apex of the arches surmounted 
with a mound and cross, while crosses pattes were 
substituted for the strawberry leaves, and roses or 
Jleurs-de-lis for the clusters of pearls. The arches, 
at first numerous and elevated to a point, became, 
in later times, restricted to four, and depressed in 
the centre. The imperial 
crown of heraldry, as now 
understood, is, in point of 
fact, the form of crown worn 
by the English sovereigns 
from Charles II. to William 
IV., as represented in the 
subjoined woodcut. It has 
four crosses patties and four 
Jleurs-de-lis set alternately on 
the circlet, while four pearl- 
studded arches, rising from 
within the crosses, carry at Imperial Crown, 
their intersection the mound 

and cross. The state crown of Queen Victoria 
differs considerably from this, having a far more 
enriched character. It is covered with diamonds 
and studded with gems, and the arches are wrought 
into wreaths of rose, thistle, and shamrock formed 
of brilliants. A charge, crest, or supporter, crowned 
with a regal crown, is said to be imperially crowned. 

IMPE'RIUM is a word used in the Roman law 
in various senses, the most important of which is 
that which it bears when applied to consuls and 
proconsuls — thence called imperatores. Most of the 
superior magistrates were also intrusted with the 
imperium, which meant a sovereign authority. It 
is of very little practical importance in modem 
times to trace the extent or precise nature of the 
authority thus designated, as the subject has no 
bearing on modem law. 

IMPE'RTINENCE, in English Law, means some 
irrelevant matter introduced in an affidavit or 
pleading; and the court will generally order it to 
be struck out, and the offending party to pay the 
costs of doing so. 

IMPETI'GO, a disease of the skin. It consists 
of crops of pustules, which may either be scattered, 
or collected in groups. These pustules burst, dry 
up, and become covered with scabs or crusts of a 
yellow colour, not unlike little masses of candied 
honey. From beneath these crusts, a purulent dis- 
charge commonly takes place ; the crusts become 
thicker and larger, and the skin around and beneath 
them is red and raw. The disease maybe either 
acute or chronic. In the former case, it is attended 
with febrile symptoms, which must be combated 
by -the internal administration of purgatives and 
alkalies, strict attention to diet, and weak alkaline 
lotions. In chronic cases, the dischargo may be 
checked by a lotion containing ten or fifteen" grains 
of oxide of zinc in an ounce of rose-water. 

There aro various forms of this complaint, as 
I.Jigurala, I. sparsa, &c. The disease known as 
Crustea lactea, which sometimes covers the faces of 
children like a mask, is a " sort of compound of 
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impetigo and eczema; and the rose-water lotion 
already mentioned is a useful application for it. 

IMPEYAN, or IMPEYAN PHEASANT 
( Lophopltorus Impeyanus), a large gallinaceous bird 
of the family Phasmnida, a native of high cold 
regions of the Himalaya, but remarkable as much 
as^any tropical bird for the splendour of its plumage, 
enhanced by the changing metallic tints which it 



exhibits — green, steel-blue, violet, and golden bronze. 
The fine plumage, however, belongs to tho male 
alone. Tho female is clothed in sober brown, 
mottled with gray and yellow, and is smaller than 
the male. Tho I. has been foimd capable of domes- 
tication, and may probably be found capablo of 
naturalisation, in Britain. It derives its name from 
Lady Impey, who first attempted to bring it alive 
to Britain, but failed. The Nepaulese name, Monaul, 
signifies Bird of Gold. 

I'MPLEMENT, in Scotch Law, means fulfilment 
of a contract or decree of the court. 

IMPLEMENTS, Agricultural. Under tliis 
term nrc_ generally comprehended not only the 
implements used in the actual cultivation of the 
soil, but those requisite for other operations of 
farming, and for the preparation of the produce of 
the land for use, in so far as it is ordinarily carried 
on by tho fanner. The first implements for the 
cultivation of the ground were doubtless such as 
could be used by man’s unaided strength, and many 
such are still in use, as tho spade, the hoe, the fork, 
and the shovel. When animals were reduced to tho 
service of man, tho plough appeared in its first rude 
form. Grubbers, cultivators, &c., are recent inven- 
tions ; rollers are more ancient. Sowing machines 
or drills are modern, but the harrow is ancient, 
although branches of trees drawn along tho newly 
sown land, long served tho purpose of its now care- 
fully adjusted tines. — The necessity of irrigation fn 
some countries early led to expedients and imple- 
ments for accomplishing it. The Egyptian sliadoof 
is figured in tho article Agriculture. — Implements 
for clearing tho ground of weeds, for occasional 
stirring of the ground whilst under crop, and for 
earthing up crops, are all, except tho hoe, of com- 
paratively recent invention. The soytho and sickle 
have existed from remote antiquity, although the 
reaping-machine is a novelty only beginning to 
assume a very important place. Wheel-carriages of 
various descriptions and for various purposes must 
bo mentioned among agricultural implements ; also 
implements for thrashing and winnowing corn, for 


scutching and breaking flax, for ginning cotton, for 
crushing Bugar-oane and evaporating its juice, &c. 
The preparation of the produce of different plants 
requires implements of different kinds. Others are 
required in the care of cattle, and for tho Dairy 
(q. v.). The principal agricultural implements are 
noticed in separate articles, and some in connection 
with particular kinds of cultivated plants. 

IMPLU'VIUM, a tank or cistern in tho 
centre of the hall or Atrium (q. v.) of a Homan 
house. In the examples which remain at Pompeii, 
the impluvium is generally formed of marble. It is 
placed immediately under the unroofed part of the 
atrium, and is intended to receive the rain which 
runs down from the roof through the opening. The 
impluvium was frequently adorned with fountains, 
ana formed a very peculiar and interesting feature 
in the dwellings of the Romans. 

IMPO'NDERABLE SUBSTANCES, an epithet 
applied to light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, 
at a time when they were universally considered 
as matter, in contradistinction to those substances 
which possessed sensible weight. See Heat. 

IMPORTS and EXPORTS. See Balance op 
Trade. 

I'MPOST, the point where an arch rests on a 
wall or column. It is usually marked by hori- 
zontal mouldings, but sometimes these are absent, 
especially in Gothic architecture, where different 
forms of impost are used. These havo been classed 
by Professor Willis as — 1st, ‘the continuous impost,’ 
where the arch mouldings are carried down tho 
pier; 2d, ‘tho discontinuous impost,’ where the 
arch mouldings abut and are stopped on the pier; 
,>d, ‘ the shafted impost,’ where the arch mouldings 
spring from a capital, and are different from those of 
the pier — the form used in the best Gothic; 4th, 
‘ tho landed impost,’ where the pier and arch have 
the same mouldings ; but the impost is marked by 
a band of horizontal mouldings, as is frequently 
the case in Italian-Gothic buildings. These simple 
forms of impost are sometimes used together, so as 
to produce more complex combinations. 

I'MPOTENCY, in Law, is a good ground for 
either of two married parties annulling the mar- 
riage, if the impotenoy existed at the time the con- 
tract was entered into. The defect must be proved. 
The law is uniform in the United Kingdom. 

IMPOUNDING A DOCUMENT occurs where 
a document is produced in course of a trial or 
hearing before a court or judge, who, instead of 
giving it up to the owner, retains it, in order to 
enable a prosecution to be brought if necessary. 

IMPOUNDING CATTLE is, in English Law, 
tho remedy given to all occupiers of land against 
tho cattle of strangers which stray on such land. 
It amounts, in fact, to talcing and keeping the 
cattle as a security for the damage which lias been 
done. Tho occupier is then said to distrain the 
cattlp damage feasant. This he does by seizing and 
driving them to the nearest pound, if there is one 
within three miles — i. c., an enclosed place kept for 
the purpose — or he may put them in premises of his 
own. In either case, he is bound to feed and water 
the cattle at tho expense of the owner of such stray 
cattle, who can only recover them back by paying 
these expenses and the damage done, or on giving 
security, and bringing an action of Replevin (q. v.) 
to try tho right. The cattle cannot be distrained 
unless they aro at tho time actually trespassing 
upon tho land. In Scotland, a similar right exists, 
called the poinding of stray cattle. 

IMPRE'SSMENT was once the mode formerly 
resorted to of manning tho British navy. Tho 
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practice had not only tho sanction of custom, but 
the force of law, for many acts of parliament, from 
the reign of Philip and Mary to that of George 
III., had been passed to regulate the system of 
impressment. Impressment consisted in seizing 
by force, for service in the roj-al navy, seamen, 
river- watermen, and at times landsmen,- when 
state emergencies rendered them necessary. An 
armed party of reliable men, commanded by officers, 
usually proceeded to such houses in the seaport 
towns as were supposed to be tho resort of the 
seafaring population, laid violent hands on all 
eligible men, and conveyed them forcibly to the 
ships of war in the harbour. As it was not in 
the nature of sailors to yield without a struggle, 
many terrible fights took place between the press- 
gangs and their intended -victims — combats in which 
lives were often lost. In point of justice, there is 
little, if anything, to bo said for impressment, which 
had not even the merit of an impartial selection 
from tho whole available popidation. 

In recent times, when volunteers fail, a system 
of Bounties (q. v.) has been resorted to ; and it is 
not very probable that recourse will be again had to 
impressment. At the same time, the laws sanction- 
ingit slumber, without being repealed. 

Under tho laws, all eligible men of seafaring 
habits are liable between the ages of IS and 55 ; 
but exemptions are made in favour of apprentices 
who have not been two years apprenticed, fishermen 
at sea, a proportion of able seamen in each collier, 
harpooners in whalers, and a few others. A press- 
gang could board a merchant-vessel or a privateer of 
its own nation in any part of the world, and carry 
off as many of tho best men as could be removed 
without actually endaugering the vessel. The 
exercise of this power made a privateer dread a 
friendly man-of-war more than an enemy, and often 
led to as exciting a chase as when enemies were in 
pursuit of each other ; for the privateer’s men were 
the best sailors, for their purpose, the naval officers 
could lay hold on. 

IMPRI'SONMENT. The power of imprison- 
ment for non-payment of debt, as well as by way 
of punishment for crime, has always been held 
to bo inherent in courts of justice. In criminal 
proceedings also, a person may, by a warrant of 
a justice of peace, be imprisoned before trial, pro- 
vided the justice considers it is not a proper case 
for allowing bail ; and as a general rule, though in 
minor oflfenccs an accused person may insist on 
being discharged on tendering sufficient bail, yet 
in more serious crimes it is always in the dis- 
cretion of tho justice to accept or refuse the bail 
tendered, and on his refusal, application may be 
made to judges of the common law courts to accept 
bail. As regards imprisonment for debt, it is now 
competent only in cases where there is fraud in 
contracting or contempt in not paying it. In one 
case, however, and one only, a person may bo 
imprisoned before judgment has been obtained — viz., 
where he is about to leave the kingdom. In such a 
case, the creditor requires to make an affidavit of tho 
debt or cause of action before a judge, and may 
obtain a capias to arrest the defendant, who will 
not be released, except on bail, until judgment is 
obtained. With regard to debts under £20, winch 
are generally sued for in England in tho county 
court, though the defendant cannot be imprisoned 
on a judgment for less than that amount, yet if he 
wilfully disobey tho judgment of tho court, which 
ordered him to pay by instalments or on a time 
certain, and if the debt was originally contracted by 
means of fraud, the judge can commit him for con- 
tempt, and thus imprison him on another ground. 
In cases of insolvency, it is no longer an act of 
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bankruptcy to suffer imprisonment for debt, but. 
absenting one’s self from business, leaving England, 
making a fraudulent assignment, &c. is an act of 
bankruptcy, and he may be adjudicated a bankrupt, 
and his estate distributed in the usual way by the 
Court of Bankruptcy. But in general, if a person 
wishes to be made a bankrupt, he can become so 
without the necessity of being imprisoned. It was 
also a doctrine of the law of England, that if a 
debtor was once imprisoned for debt, it operated as 
complete. satisfaction, and his land or goods could 
not then be taken. But the debtor could get out of 
prison through the Bankruptcy Court, which required 
him to give up everything to the creditors. 1 

In Scotland, imprisonment for debt has not 
been abolished as yet ; and it is competent to 
imprison a debtor if the debt exceed £8, 6s. 8 d. An 
absconding debtor may also be arrested if in medi- 
tations fugre — i. e., about to leave the country, in 
which case bail or caution is required. In Scotland, 
imprisonment for debt is not considered satisfaction 
of the debt, and the creditor may at the same 
time poind his goods and adjudgo his land, and 
take other concurrent remedies. 

IMPROBA'TION, a Scotch law-term, meaning 
the disproving or setting aside a deed on the ground 
of falsehood or forgery. 

IMPRO'MPTU, in Music, a short extempor- 
aneous composition. See also Eaotasia. 

IMPROPRIA'TION, the transfer to a layman 
of the revenues of a benefice to which the cure of 
souls is annexed, with an obligation to provide for 
the performance of the spiritual duties attached to 
the benefice. The practice of impropriation differs 
from the somewhat similar but more ancient usage 
of appropriation, inasmuch as the latter supposes 
the revenues of the appropriated benefice to bo 
transferred to ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiastical 
persons or bodies, as to a certain dignitary in a 
convent, a college, a hospital ; while impropriation 
implies that the temporalities of tho benefice Are 
enjoyed by a layman ; the name, according to Spel- 
man, being given in consequence of their thus being 
improperly applied, or diverted from their legitimate 
use. The practice of impropriation, and still more 
that of appropriation, as in the case of monasteries, 
&c., and other religious houses, prevailed extensively 
in England before the Reformation; and on tho 
suppressioil of the monasteries, all such rights were 
(by 27 Henry VIII. c. 28, and 31 Henry VIH. 
c. 13) vested in the crown, and were by the crown 
freely transferred to laymen, to whose heirs liavo 
thus descended not only tho right to tithes, but also 
in many cases the entire property of rectories. The 
spiritual duties of such rectories are discharged by a 
clergyman, who is called a vicar, and who receives 
a certain portion of the emoluments of the living, 
generally consisting of a part of the glebe-land of 
tho parsonage, together with what aro called the 
‘ small tithes ’ of the parish. 

IMPROVING LEASE, a lease, in Scotland, by 
which the tenant undertakes to keep the premises 
in repair ; called a repairing lease in England. 

IMPROVISATO'RI, an Italian term, designating 
poets who utter verses without previous preparation 
on a given theme, and -who sometimes sing and 
accompany their voice with a musical instrument. 
The talent of improvisation is found in races iu 
which the imagination is more than usually lively, 
as in the Arabs, and in many tribes of negroes. 
Amongst the ancients, Greece was the land of 
improvisation. In modern Europe, it has been 
almost entirely confined to Italy, where Petrarch, 
in tho _12th c., introduced the practice of singing 
improvised verses to the lute ; and down to the 
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present day, the performances of improvisatori con- 
stitute one of the favourite entertainments of the 
Italians. Females ( improvisat rices ) have frequently 
exhibited this talent in a high degree. Improvisa- 
tion is by no means limited to brief poems of a few 
verses and of very simple structure, but is often 
carried on with great art, and in the form and to 
the length of a tragedy or almost of an epic poem. 
Put when the productions of the most admired 
improvisatori have been given to the world through 
the press, they have never been found to rise above 
mere mediocrity. It is worthy of notice that the 
greater number of the celebrated improvisatori of 
Italy have been born in Tuscany or the Venetian 
territories. Siena and Verona have been especially 
productive of them. Some of the principal are, 
Serafiuo d’Aquila (died 1500), Metastasio (q. v.), 
who soon abandoned the art, Zucco (died 1764), 
Serio and Rossi (beheaded at Naples, 1790), Gianni 
(pensioned by Bonaparte), and Tommaso Sgricci 
■(died 1S3G). The best-known improvisatrices are 
Magdalena Moralli Eernandez (died 1S00), Teresa 
Bandettini (born 1756), Rosa Taddei (born 1801), 
tmd Signora Mazzei, the last of whom is probably 
the first in point of talent. 

IIMPU'LSIVE MADNESS. The approaches of 
mental disease are generally slow and perceptible ; 
but instances occur where, without announcement, 
without any preliminary stage of disease or disturb- 
ance, an individual, apparently hitherto of sound 
mind, is suddenly seized with mania, presents symp- 
toms of incontrollable violence, perpetrates acts of 
atrocity or absurdity, altogether inconsistent with 
his previous disposition and deportment ; and then, 
nearly as quickly, subsides into his ordinary state 
and^ habits, retaining no, or a very imperfect, recol- 
lection of the events which occurred during the 
paroxysm. It is not, however, in the suddenness 
■or shortness of the paroxysm that the essential 
characteristic consists. During the continuance of 
such an affection, three mental conditions are dis- 
tinctly traced : 1. The sudden birth and irresistible 
dominion of a propensity ; 2. The abolition or impair- 
ment of the apprehension of the real and ordinary 
relations of the individual; and 3. The suspension 
of the powers by which such propulsions are pre- 
vented from arising, or ruled and regulated when 
they do arise. Alienation of this kind has been 
chiefly recognised when the instincts are involved ; 
•and the most striking illustrations are derived from 
cases of homicidal or sanguinary tendency, simply 
because the results may convulse society, or come 
under the notice of courts of law. But many 
examples exist of brief periods of aberration which 
could not be instigated by passion, and involved 
nothing criminal. A lady is mentioned who never 
■entered church but she was impelled to shriek, or 
saw plate-glass but she was impelled to break it; 
and the incongruous laughter, the grotesque gesti- 
culations, and the involuntary and repulsive asso- 
ciations to which good and great men have been 
subject, must all be placed under this category. 

Marc, Dc la Folie considcree dans scs Fapports 
avec les Questions Medico Judiciaircs. t. i. p. 219, and 
t. ii. p. 473. 

IMPUTA'TION is one of the most common 
.technical expressions in Christian theology. It is 
meant to denote the transference of guilt or of 
merit of punishment or reward. The doctrine of 
the imputation of sin, for example, is the doctrine 
which inculcates that all mankind are sharers in 
the fact and consequences of Adam’s fall from 
innocence ; and ihe correlative doctrine • of the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness is that which 
inculcates that the merit or righteousness of Christ 
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is transferred to those who believe in Him or 
in other words, that they become sharers in His 
merit or righteousness. This idea of transference 
of intercommunication of good and evil, is a per- 
vading one in Christian theology, and answers to 
undoubted realities of the spiritual life; but the 
idea is also apt to become degraded and mate- 
rialised, and has become so in some of its common 
representations in popular theology. The doctrine 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin, for example, 
expresses to some minds not only the idea of the 
participation of the human race in the consequences 
of Adam’s transgression, so that, because he sinned 
and fell from innocence, they, the inheritors of his 
corrupt nature, also sin, and are involved in the 
miseries of a sinful state ; but, moreover, the idea, 
that the sin of Adam in its direct guilt and wicked- 
ness is transferred to his posterity. They reason 
after this manner : it is undeniable that man suffers 
on account of original sin ; but suffering and sin are 
inseparably connected. If man suffers on account of 
original sin, therefore, it is only because he is guilty 
of it. The sin of Adam in eating the forbidden 
fruit is equally tlie sin of his posterity. According to 
this mode of reasoning, there is a formal imputation 
of the sin of Adam to all his descendants. God is 
supposed, as it were, to charge the one to the 
account of the other, and by a direct and arbitrary 
act, to hold mankind guilty because Adam fell. 
To give a logical justification to this view, it is 
assumed that God entered into a covenant with 
Adam (see Covenant), by which the latter was 
regarded as a representative of the whole human 
race ; so that when he fell, all mankind sinned and 
fell with him. In the same manner, the merit or 
righteousness of Christ is supposed to be imputed to 
believers by a direct and formal transference of the 
one to the account of the other. In both cases, it 
is the idea of formal anti arbitrary exchange that 
is prominent ; and according to some theologians, 
this idea alone answers to imputation of sin or of 
righteousness. To impute sin, is to deal with a man 
as a sinner, not on account of his own act, or at least 
not primarily on this account, but on account of the 
act of another; and to impute righteousness, is to 
deal with man as righteous, not because he is so, but 
on account of the righteousness of Christ reckoned 
as his , and received by faith alone. The act of 
another stands in both cases for our own act, and 
we arc adjudged — in the one case condemned, in 
the other acquitted — not for what we ourselves have 
done, but for what another has done for us. 

This is a fair illustration of the tyranny whicli 
technical phrases are apt to exercise in theology as 
in other things. When men coin an imperfect 
phrase to express a spiritual reality, the reality is 
apt to be forgotten in the phrase, and men play 
with the latter as a logical counter, having a 
force and meaning of its own. Imputation of sin 
and imputation of righteousness have in this way 
come to represent legal or pseudo-legal processes in 
theology, through the working out of the mere legal 
analogies suggested by the word. But the real 
spiritual reality whicli lies beliind the phrases in 
both cases is simple enough. Imputation of sin is, 
and can be nothing else than the expression of 
the spiritual unity of Adam and his race. Adam 
‘being tho root of all mankind,’ the stock which has 
grown from this root must share in its degeneracy. 
The law of spiritual life, of historical continuity, 
implies this, and it requires no arbitrary or legal 
process, therefore, to account for the sinfulness of 
mankind as derived from a sinful source. We are 
sinners because Adam fell. The fountain having 
become polluted, the stream is polluted. We arc 
involved in his guilt, and could not help being so, 
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by the conditions of our historical existence ; but, 
nevertheless, his sin is not our sin, and cannot in tho 
strict sense be imputed to us, for sin is essentially 
voluntary in every case — an act of self-will, and not 
a mere quality of nature ; and my sin, therefore, 
cannot be another’s, nor another’s mine. In the 
same manner, the highest meaning of the imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ lies in the spiritual 
unity of the believer with Christ, so that he is 
one with Christ, and Christ one with him, and in 
a true sense he becomes a partaker of the divine 
nature. The notion of legal transference is an 
after-thought — the invention of polemical logic — 
and the fact itself is deeper and truer than the 
phrase that covers it. The race one with Adam, 
the believer one with Ohi-ist, are the ideas that are 
really true in the phrases imputation of sin and 
imputation of righteousness. The logic of theology 
has evolved many more applications of the phrases, 
but these applications are rather the refinements of 
theological pedantry than the expression of true 
spiritual relations. 

IN' ARTI'CULO MO'RTIS, a phrase used in 
Scotland to denote a deed executed on death-bed. 
As a general rule, such a deed, in Scotland, operat- 
ing like a will, may be set aside by the heir-at-law. 
But a will in England having the same effect cannot 
be set aside on that ground. 

INA'GUA, Great and Little, are the two most 
southerly islands of the Bahama group, the former 
of which, measuring fifty miles by twenty-five, is 
remarkable for hairing its longer dimension placed 
almost at right angles to those of the rest of the 
cluster. The Little L lies about twelve miles 
north, and measures eight miles by six. The 
population of both islands together is about 1000, 
of whom only a small proportion are white. 
INANI'TION. See Starvation. 
INA'RCHING, or GRAFTING BY AP- 
PROACH, a mode of grafting by which branches 
are united together before any of them is separated 
from its original stem. Branches growing across 
one another sometimes unite in this way of them- 
selves, and it is supposed — not improbably — that an 
observation of this circumstance first led to the 
invention of grafting. Inarching is practised in 
cases in which the ordinary modes of grafting are 
not found readily to succeed, as with camellias. 
The stocks to be grafted upon are planted, or placed 
in pots, around the plant from which the grafts are 
to be taken. Four or five months are generally 
sufficient to complete the union, but sometimes even 



two years are necessary. When the union is com- 
plete, the scion is separated by a sloping out from 
its parent plant. Care must always be taken that 
the parts to be joined together ho cut so as to fit 
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one another pretty exactly, and they are then lirmly 
tied together, and so covered that neither air nor 
water may penetrate. It is desirable that they be 
branches of nearly the same thickness. They should 
be cut almost down to the pith, but the pith must 
not be injured. Inarching is performed in spring, 
after the sap lias begun to circulate. The accom- 
panying figure illustrates several ways of inarching. 
For example, two branches of a tree, a, may he bent 
so as to meet and strike upon a wound in the main 
stem, by which a gap will be filled up ; one growing 
tree, b, either from the ground or a pot, may he led 
to unite with another ; or several suckers, e, may 
be. led from the ground archwise to strike upon a 
point in the stem, thus bringing fresh aid to the pro- 
ductive part of the tree. By means such as these, 
quickset-hedges are sometimes thickened like a net-, 
work, so as greatly to improve their appearance and 
protective qualities. 

IN CiE'NA DO'MINI, a celebrated papal hull, 
so called from the ancient day of its annual publi- 
cation, Holy Thursday. It is not, as other bulls, 
the work of a single pope, but with additions and 
modifications at various times, dates back from the 
middle ages ; some writers tracing it to Martin V., 
others to Clement V., and some to Bonifaeo VIII. 
Its present form, however, it received from the 
popes Julius II., Paul III., and finally Urban VIII., 
in 1G27, from which year it continued for a century 
and a half to he published annually on Holy Thurs- 
day. The contents of this bull have been a fertile 
subject of controversy. It may be briefly described 
as a summary of ecclesiastical censures, especially 
of those with which grievous violation of the faith 
of the church, or of the rights of the church or of 
the Roman see, are visited ; excommunication being 
denounced against heresy, schism, sacrilege, usurp- 
ation of the rights of the church or of the pope, 
forcible and unlawful seizure of church property, 
personal violence against ecclesiastics, unlawful inter- 
ruption of the free intercourse of the faithful with 
Rome, &c. The bull, however, although mainly 
dealing with offences against tho church, also- 
denounces under similar censures other crimes, as 
piracy, plunder of shipwrecked goods, forgery, &c. 
This bull, being regarded by most of the crowned 
heads of Europe as an infringement of their rights, 
encountered in the I7th c. the determined opposition 
of nearly all the courts, even the most Catholic; and 
at length, in 1770, Clement XIV. discontinued its 
publication, which has never since been renewed. 

INCANTA'TION, like enchant, is derived from a 
Latin root meaning simply ‘ to sing,’ as charm is 
only a disguised form of carmen, a song. It is the 
term in use to denote one of tho most powerful 
and awe-inspiring modes of Magic (q. v.), viz., that 
resting on a belief in^the mysterious power of words 
solemnly conceived and passionately uttered. 

There is in the human voice, especially in its more 
lofty tones, an actual power of a very wonderful 
kind to stir men’s hearts. AYlien to this we add 
that 1 poetic utterance is a special and exceptional 
gift ; that the language of primitive nations is crude 
and unmanageable, the words being as difficult to 
weld together as pieces of cast iron ; that it is only 
when the poet’s mind has risen to unusual heat that 
he can fuse them into those rhythmical sequences 
that please the ear and hang together in the memory ; 
that, in. short, his art is a mystery to himself — an 
inspiration ; we need not wonder at the feeling with 
which everything in the form of verso or metro was 
viewed. 

The singing or saying of such compositions, which 
could thus stir the blood of the hearers, they knew 
not how, what other effects might it not produce ? 
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Accordingly, there is no end to the power ascribed 
to incantations, especially when accompanied, as 
they generally were, with the concocting of drams 
and other magical rites. They could heal or kill. 
If they could not raise from the dead, they could 
make the dead speak, or ‘ call up spirits from the 
vasty deep,’ in order to unveil the future. They 
could extinguish fire ; darken the sun or moon ; 
make fetters burst, a door or a mountain fly open ; 
blunt a sword; make a limb powerless; dostroi’ a 
crop, or charm it away into another’s ham. 

The prayers of heathens, whether for blessings or 
for curses, partake largely of the nature of magical 
incantations. They are not supposed to net as 
petitions addressed to a free agent, hut by an 
inherent force which even the gods cannot resist. 
This notion is very prominent in Hinduism and 
Buddhism ; but it more or less disgnisedly pervades 
all superstitious worship. ‘They think they shall 
be heard for their much speaking.’ 

For almost every .occasion or operation of life, 
there were appropriate formulas to ho repeated 
in order to securo success ; and many of these, 
with that reverence for antiquity and conservative 
tendency which always characterise superstition, 
continue to live in popular memory, although often 
the words are so old as to ho unintelligible. Tiie 
Homans, in the days of Cato, used incantations, for 
curing dislocations, full of words the meaning of 
which had been lost. A form of words used to this 
day in Shetland for healing a sprain can bo traced 
hack to the 10th century. In its earliest form, as 
found in an old German manuscript, it narrates how 
Woden and Baldur riding out to hunt, Baldlir's 
horse dislocated its foot, and how Woden, using 
charmed words, set hone to bone, &e., and so healed 
the foot The repetition of this rhymed narration 
acted as a charm to heal other lamed horses. The 
modern version of this tradition, as current in 
Norway, makes the accident happen to tho horse 
of Jesus, and Jesus himself perform tho cure. In 
Shetland, also, it is the Lord, meaning Jesus, that is 
substituted for Woden ; and the formula is applied 
to the healing of persons’ limbs as well as those 
of horses. Tho operation is thus described in It. 
Chambers's Popular Jihymcs of Scotland: ‘ When a 
person has received a sprain, it is customary to 
apply to an individual practised in casting the 
“ wresting- thread.” This is a thread spun from 
black wool, on which arc.cast nine knots, and tied 
round a sprained leg or arm. During tho time tho 
operator is putting the thread round the affected 
iimb, he rave, but in such a tone of voico as not 
to ho heard by tho bystanders, nor even by tho 
person operated upon : 

Our Lord radc, 

His foal’s foot sladc ; 

Down lie lighted, 

His foal’s foot righted. 

Bono to bone, 

Sinew to sinew, 

Blood to blood, 

Flesh to flesh. 

Heal, in name of tho Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

IX CARNA'TION (Lat. in, and caro, carnis, 
flesh), a term much used in theology concerning 
the union of tho divine nature of the Son of Goa 
with human nature in the person of Christ. We 
read in John, i. 14, that ‘tho Word was made flesh ; ’ 
hut this is understood not as signifying a change of 
nature, but an assumption of human nature into 
personal union with the divine nature. In accord- 
ance with Luke, i. 35, and other texts of Scripture, 
the formation of. the human nature of Christ is 
ascribed to tho Holy Ghost. The reality of the 
human nature of Chnst was much disputed in tho 


first ages of Christiauity, hut in our times tho chief 
dispute as to tho person of Christ relates to his 
divme nature. Whilst tho doctrine of the incarna- 
tion is generally asserted by all who profess Chris- 
tianity, except Unitarians (q. v.), no explanation of 
it is attempted or deemed possiblo. It is regarded, 
however, as a doctrine fraught with most import- 
ant consequences, affecting tho wkolo system of 
Christianity. In the doctrine of the incarnation, it 
is maintained that in union with the divine nature 
of tlie Son of God, there was, and is, in the person 
of Christ, not only a true human body, hut a human 
‘ reasonable ’ soul. 

INCAS. See Petto. 

INCE'NDIARY LETTER, a letter threatening 
to hum the house or premises of a person, generally 
called a threatening letter. To send such a letter 
is felony, punishable by three years’ penal servitude. 
Tho offence is punishable in Scotland according to 
the discretion of the court. 

INCENDIARY SHELLS, another name for 
Carcasses (q. v.). 

I'NCENSE (Ilcb. mildar, hitter, and hilturoth), a 
perfume, the odour of which is evolved by burning, 
nnd the use of which, in public worship, prevailed 
in most of the ancient religions. The incense at 
present in use consists of some resinous base, such 
as gum olibanum, mingled with odoriferous gums, 
balsams, kc. There is no regular formula for it, 
almost every maker hairing his own peculiar recipe. 
The ingredients are usually olibanum, benzoin, 
styrax, and powdered cascanlla hark. These mate- 
rials, well mingled, are so placed in the censer or 
thurible ns to bo sprinkled by falling on a hot 
plate, which immediately volatilises them, nnd 
diffuses their odour through the edifice. 

Among the Jews, tho burning of incenso was 
exclusively employed as an act of worship, and, 
indeed, would appear to have been in itself regarded 
in tho light of a Eacrcil offering. The samo would 
also appear for tho religion of Egypt; hut tho 
Persian sculptures exhibit the burning of incenso 
as one of the marks of honour offered to royalty. 

In the Catholic Church, both of tho West and of 
the East, incenso is used in public worship, moro 
particularly in connection with tho Eucharistic 
service, which is regarded as a sacrifice ; but writers 
aro not agreed as to tho earliest date at which its 
use can he traced. St Ambrose, in the Western 
Church, alludes to incense in terms which suppose 
tho practice of burning it to ho an established 
one ; and in later writers, it is mentioned familiarly 
ns a part of ordinary public worship. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, incenso is used in tho solemn 
(or high) mass, in the consecration of churches, in 
solemn consecrations of objects intended for uso 
in public worship, and in the burial of tho dead. 
There aro also minor inccnsations of the celebrating 
bishop or priest and inferior ministers ; of prelates, 
princes, and other dignitaries officially present at 
the public service, and a general inccnsation of tho 
whole congregation. 

Jn tho Reformed churches, the uso of incenso was 
abandoned at tho samo time with other practices 
which have been laid aside by them as without 
‘ warrant of Scripture.’ 

INCE'NSED, or ANIM15, an epithet applied in 
Heraldry to panthers or other wild boasts borno 
with flames issuing from their mouths and ears. 

I'N OEST (Lat. in, not ; caslus, chaste) is tho marry- 
ing of a person within the Lcvitical degrees. In tho 
old ecclesiastical law (now obsolete), and in Scotland, 
it comprehends cohabitation irrespective of marriage. 
The law of England enforced these prohibitions by 
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several statutes in tlie reign of Henry VIII., 
which are still in force. Recent cases have deter- 
mined. that a marriage Between a widower and 
his deceased wife’s sister comes within these rules, 
and is void, and it makes no difference that 
tlie marriage was celebrated in a foreign country, 
as, for example, Denmark, where these marriages 
are legal, provided the parties were domiciled in 
England, and went there merely to . evade the 
English law. It lias also been decided in England, 
that the same rules which apply between legitimate 
relations apply between natural relations, though 
one is illegitimate— as, for example, between a man 
and the daughter of an illegitimate sister of his 
deceased wife. Though incestuous marriages are 
utterly void in England, still it is not a criminal 
offence to marry inccstuously, not even in those 
cases in which the connection is most abhorrent to 
the moral sense of mankind, and the remedy in 
the eeelcsiastical eoui ts may be considered obsolete. 
In Scotland, incest, which is calculated on the same 
grounds, not only makes a marriage void, but the 
better opinion is, that to marry inccstuously, as 
well as to commit incest, is a capital offence. See 
Marriage. 

INCH, a Gaelic avoid, corresponding to Irish 
iron's, and signifying Island (q. \ ) ; the same root ' 
appears in Lat. ins-ula. Inch anil Innis enter into ! 
mail}’- compounds, as Inchcrdm (q. v ), Inniscattery, 
an island m the estuary of the Shannon. , 

I'NCHCOLM (of oil, • St Oolm’s Inch,’ as in 1 
Sliakspearo’s d/ocMA, act i. sc. 2; m Lat. Armenia, 
and Insula Saudi Cofnmhtr), an islet, beautifully 
placed in the Firth of Forth, within sight of Edin- 
burgli. It is separated from the north or Fife shore 
by a channel leas than a mile broad, called ‘Morti- , 
mer's Deep.’ Tlie isle is somewhat more than half a 
mile in length, and loss than a third of a mile broad j 
where widest. It had a population in 1S71 of G. , 
It takes its name from St Cohn or Columha (q. v.) 
of Iona, who is said to have dwelt here while labour- 
ing for the conversion of the Northern Piets in the 
Oth century. In the year 1123, King Alexander I. 
of Scotland, being shipwrecked upon it, found it 
inhabited by a solitary hermit, who lived on shell- , 
fish and the milk of one cow, and served St Columha 
iu a little chapel or oratory. The king, in gratitude [ 
for his escape, founded on the island an abbey of j 
Austin canons regular. Walter Bower, the enlarger 
and continuator of the Srolichronicon of John of 
Fordun (q. v.), was abbot of the monastery from 
1418 till 1-149. It was repeatedly sacked by the 
English during the 14th, 15th, and lGtli centuries. 
The buildings, which have long been in ruins, shew 
traces of Romanesque woi k (of about the middle 
of the 12th c.) ; but are chiefly First Pointed (of 
tho 13tli and 14th centuries). Tlie tower has some i 
resemblance to the tower of Iona. The oldest 
edifice is a little vaulted oratory (20 feet long by 7 ' 
broad), believed to represent the cliapel in which j 
King Alexander found tho anchorite serving St , 
Columha in the 12th century. It is of the same 1 
typo as the Irish oratory of Gallerus. It has been j 
lately restored. There is also a chapter-house with 
a groined roof, and three elegant sedilia, Tlie his- 
tory of I. has been written with great detail by Pro- 
fessor Sir James Y. Simpson, in the Proceedings of 
the Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 489 — 528. 

INCHICEI'TH, an island in the Firth of Forth, 
nearly midway between Leith and Kingliorn. It is 
a mile in length, and not much more than a third of 
a mile broad where widest. Its population in IS71 
was 9. It is believed to be the site of the town or 
stronghold of Giudi, described by Bede (who wrote 
about 731 A.D,) as situated in the middle of the 
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great arm of tlie sea which runs into Britain from 
the cast (that is, the Firth of Forth). From tho 
island fortress of Giudi, the inlet in winch it stood 
was of old called ‘the sea of Gindin,’ and hence also, 
probably, I. took its name. The island is said to 
have been tlie site of a church or monastery, founded 
between G79 and 704 A. D. by St Adamnan, tlie 
biographer of St Columha, and his successor in the 
abbacy of Iona. I. was seized by the English in 
1547, when they built a fort, which, iu 1549, was 
taken by the French auxiliaries of Scotland, who 
gave tho island the name of the ‘Isle of Horses.’ 
A light-house was built on the site of the fort in 
1S04. The island, which belongs to the Duke of 
Bticcleuch, is part of the parish of Iiinghorn, in Fife. 

I'NCIDENCE, Angle or. See Catoptrics. 

INCIDENT DILIGENCE. In Scotch Law, 
letters of incident diligence are issued to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and havers at a trial. 
In England, a subpoena and a subpeena duces tecum 
are similar writs. 

INCI'PITUR, in English Law, tlie formal com- 
mencement of a judgment in a common law court. 

INCLINED PLANE, The, is reckoned one of 
the Mechanical Powers (q. v.), because, by rolling 
it up a plane, a man may raise a weight which 
ho could not lift. This principlo is extensively 
made use of, chiefly in tho raising of weights 
and in road-making. It is hero unnecessary to go 
into a mathematical investigation of the theory 
of the inclined plane, as it may be seen in the 
common books on mechanics, hut the result is as 
follows : Tho force required to lift a body (viz., 
its weight) bears to the force required to keep 
it from rolling down nn inclined plane, the same 
proportion that the length of the inclined plane 
bears to its height ; also tho weight of the body 
bears to the weight which tends to bend or break 
the inclined plane, the samo proportion that tlie 
length of the plane bears to its base. Let us 
suppose a piano, 

whose length, AB, hR _ 

is thirteen feet ; \ 

base, AC, twelve \ 

feet; and height, 

BC, five feet; and L- 

let the weight be 
7S0 pounds. Then 

the force P, which A- 'c 

can sustain 7St) YV 

pounds on the 

inclined plane, is -f^ths of 7S0, or 300 pounds 
(i. e., a force which could just lift 300 pounds) ; 
also the force R, which presses perpendicularly 
on the plane, is -jjtlis of 780, or 720 pounds. 
When the weight has not only to be sustained on 
tho plain but drawn up it, the resistance of Friction 
(q. v.) has to he added to the power necessary to 
sustain tho weight. In common roads, engineers 
are agreed that tlie height of an incline should not 
exceed „\,th of tho length, or, as they phrase it, 
tho gradient should not be greater than one in 
twenty. It may here be mentioned that Icnives, 
chisels, axes, wedges and screws, are merely' modi- 
fications of tho inclined plane, but the last two 
being generally classed as distinct mechanical 
powers, will be treated each under its own head. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE FABRICS have of late 
years become of great importance, owing to the 
terrible frequency of death from the ignition of 
clothing; tho search, however, after some means 
of rendering garments incombustible has continued 
from a very early period (see Beckmann’s History of 
Inventions). After many more or less. successful 
attempts by Gay'-Lussac and other chemists, Messrs 
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Vcrstnann and Oppenlieim communicated to tlie 
British Association, at Aberdeen in 1859, the results 
of a series of experiments for rendering linen, calico, 
muslin, and all other vegetable fibres uninflam- 
mable.* They found that many salts possessed this 
power, but at the same time some of these injured 
the fabric, spoiled the colour, or were so very 
expensive, as to render their general use impossible. 
Two, however, viz., tungstate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, produced the best results without injuring 
the tissue or colour of tlie fabric. The first of these 
acts physically by preventing contact until the air, 
and does not interfere with the processes of ironing 
and starching ; it is therefore preferable for goods 
requiring washing. The best method of applying 
it is by mixing in the proportion of *1 ounces of 
tungstate of soda to 1 drachm of phosphate of soda 
(to prevent the formation of a partially insoluble 
bitungstate), and dissolving the whole in an 
imperial pint of water. For fabrics which arc worn 
without previous washing, sulphate of ammonia is 
preferable, and a solution containing 7 per cent, of 
the crystalline salt is a perfect preservative. In 
printed muslins of a madder purple, however, a 
slight paleness of colour is produced, but in no 
other case is the colour affected, nor does it interfere 
with the ironing process. It is to be regretted that 
theso simple and efficacious preservatives have not 
come into general use. — The incombustible fabrics 
of the ancients were formed of Asbestos (q. v.). 

INCOME-TAX, a tax imposed on all persons 
having incomes above a certain amount, whether 
from lands or labour. Various acts have passed from 
time to time to impose this tax — the first introduced j 
by Pitt, and latterly revived in 1S42 by Sir Robert 
Peel, since which date it has been continued — the 
fairness and public policy of which have given rise j 
to long and endless controversy. Sec Taxation. 

INCOMMENSURABLE MAGNITUDES, or 
INCOMMENSURABLE QUANTITIES, arc those 
wliicli have no common measure, i. e., arc not, both 
of them, multiples of the same unit, however small • 
that unit be taken. Examples of incommensurable 
magnitudes arc abundant iu mathematical science. 
Thus, the side and diagonal of a square ; the dia- 
meter and circumference, or diameter and area of a 
circle, &c. ; 2 and \/3 ; \?o and V7, &c. The term 
incommensurable magnitudes is used iu arithmetic 
to denote two numbers which have no common 
measure greater than unity. 

INCORPORATIONS. Sec Corporations. 

IN CORPO'REAL HEREDITAMENT. See 
HEREDITAMENT. 

INCUBATION, Tun Period or, or the duration 
of the time in which birds sit on their eggs before 
the young are hatched, varies in different species, 
but is nearly constant in each. In the humming- 
birds, tlie smallest animals of this class, it is only 
12 days; in canaries, it is from 15 to 18 days; in 
the common fowl, it is 21 days; in the duck, it is 
from 28 to 30 days ; in the guinea-fowl, it is 28 or 
29 days ; in the turkey, 30 days ; and in the swan, 
from 40 to 45 days. A certain degree of heat (about 
104°) is necessary for the development of the young 
bird ; that of the sun is sufficient, during the day, 
to hatch tlie eggs of some birds (for example, tlie 
ostrich) inhabiting tropical countries, but in general 
tlie mother keeps up a suitable temperature by 
placing the eggs in a warm and carefully con- 
structed Nest (q. v.), and by covering them with 

* Silks, worsteds, and animal fibres may bo ignited 
and charred, hut they do not burst into flame, because 
the gases they yield arc not inflammable; ycgctable 
fibres, on the other hand, largely cvolvo carburcttcd 
hydrogen. 


her own body. In some cases, the male bird takes 
part in this duty ; usually, however, liis services are 
restricted to providing his mate with food. 

Eggs may, however, be hatched without the aid 
of the parent bird. From time immemorial, the 
Egyptians have hatched eggs by artificial warmth 
in peculiar stoves called Mammals. In 1777, Mr 
Bonnemain devised an apparatus by which, for 
several years before the French Revolution, he sup- 
plied the Parisian markets with excellent poultry, 
at a period of the year when the farmers had ceased 
to supply it. A description of this apparatus is 
given in Un/s Dictionary of Arts, & c., 5th ed. I860, 
vol. ii. p. 49G. 

The process of artificial incubation was publicly 
exhibited some years ago in London, by means of 
the Eccalcobion machine (derived from ckkalco , I call 
forth, and hion, life), which was invented by Mr 
Bucknell, and is described in bis Treatise on Artificial 
Incubation. This machine possessed a perfect con- 
trol over temperature from 300° Fahrenheit to that 
of cold water for any length of time, and ‘by mcam 
of this absolute and complete command over the 
temperature, the impregnated egg of any bird, not 
stale, placed within its influence at the proper degree 
of warmth, is, at the expiration of its natural time, 
elicited into life, without the possibility of failure/ 
That chickens were hatched in large numbers by 
this machine is undoubted, but for some reason 
— probably from the process not proving sufficiently 
economical for commercial purposes— tlie Eccalcobion 
has not been lately beard of. In 1825, M. D’Arcct 
obtained chickens and pigeons at Vichy by artificial 
incubation effected by the thermal waters there. 

INCU'MBENT, the rector, parson, or vicar hold- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefice in England or Ireland. 
It is seldom used in Scotland except popularly iu a 
similar sense. 

INCU'MBRANCES, a general term for burdens 
or charges on land. See Heritable Securities, 
Mortgage, Lien ; Incumbered Estates Courts 
in Surr., Vol. X. 

INCUNA'BULA, a Latin word signifying cradle, 
is employed by bibliographers to designate tlie first 
fruits of the art of printing; the books which, as 
Pcignot has it, touch ent an bcrceau dc Vimprimcric. 
The term is usually restricted to those which 
appeared before the year 1500, by which time the 
art was completely formed in all its principal 
departments. The number of theso works is prob- 
ably not far short of 20,000. Hain, it is true, in 
his Ecpcrtorium Bibliographicum , enumerates only 
1G,299; but as lie unfortunately died before his 
work was completed, it is confessedly imperfect, 
especially in the last volume. 

Incunabula, with hardly any exceptions, belong 
to the category of rare books, and are therefore 
much sought for by collectors ; but besides tho 
interest attaching to them as literary curiosities, 
many of them, such as the first editions ( cdiiioncs 
principcs) of the Greek and Roman classics, are 
intrinsically valuable in a critical point of view; 
whilst others are important, as marking the suc- 
cessive steps by which the art of printing advanced 
towards perfection. Information as to these parti- 
culars will be found in the article Printing. 

Tho principal works treating specially of incuna- 
bula arc — Panzer, Annalcs Typographies, ab Artis 
Invcntcc Originc ad Annum M.D. (continued, how- 
ever, to 153G), 11 vols. 4to, NorimbergcT, 1793 — 
1803; Maittairc, Annalcs Typographic i, ab Artis 
Invcntcc Originc ad Annum 1557 ( cum Appenclicc 
ad Ann. 1GG4), 3 tom. in 5 vols. 4to, Hagrc-Comit. 
1719 — 1725; Serna Santander, Dictionnairc Biblio - 
graphigue Ghoisi du X V e Siicle , 3 tom. 8vo, 
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Bruxelles, 1805 — 4807 ; and Dam, Rcpertorium 
Eibliographicum , quo Libri omncs ah Arte Tnvcnta 
usque ad M.D. Ttjpis Expressi rccensenlur, 4 tom. 
Svo, Stutgartke, 1S2S— 183S. With all its imper- 
fections, the last is the best work we have on the 
subject, Muck valuable information, conveyed in 
a pleasing and attractive style, will also be found 
in Bernard, De VOriqinc el dcs Debuts de Vlmprimeric 
cn Europe, 2 tom. Svo, Paris, 1S53. 

INDEBIT A' TUS ASSU'MPSIT.thename 
often given to an action for debt in England. 

t INDE'CENT EXPO'SURE is a criminal offence 
both at common law and in England and Ireland 
also by statute. It is not clearly settled whether 
more than one person must have witnessed the 
indecency, in order to make it nn offence. The 
exposure must bo in some public place. By the 
statute 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, s. 4, the offence is punishable 
summarily by three montlis’ imprisonment. To sell 
or expose nn obscene book, print, or picture, is also 
punishable by fine aud imprisonment and hard 
labour; and a warrant can be obtained under 20 
and 21 Viet. c. 83, to search premises, and seize 
and destroy such books, fee. In Scotland, indecent 
practices arc also indictablo offences, but tbe law 
is somewhat vague, and the punishment left to the 
discretion of the court. 

INDE'MNITY DEED, in English Law, is a 
deed given by way of security. The usual form 
of indemnifying a person is by giving a bond of 
indemnity, which operates if the engagement is not 
fulfilled, but otherwise becomes vouL A similar 
bond is called generally a bond of relief in Scotland. 

INDE'NTED, in Heraldry, one of the partition 
lines of the shield, similarly notched to DanccttC 
(f|. v.), but with the notches much smaller, and not 
limited in number. 

INDENTED HEAD, a peninsula in the colony 
of Victoria, bounds the entrance to Port Phillip on 
the west. 

INDE'NTUUE, the technical name given in 
England to a deed under seal, entered into between 
two or more parties with mutual covenants. 
Eormerly, it required to be actually indented— i. c., 
notched or toothed (Lat. dent, tooth), or cut in a 
waving line, so as to correspond with the other 
copy of the deed — but this is no longer necessary'. 
The name is not used in a general sense in Scotland, 
except in the case of indentures of apprenticeship 
(q. v.), though in England it is a synonym for the 
kind of deeds mentioned. 

INDEPENDENTS, or CONGBEGATIONAL- 
ISTS. The distinctive principle of the Congrega- 
tional church polity is, that every Christian church 
or congregation is entitled ‘ to elect its own officers, 
to manage all its own affairs, and to stand independ- 
ent of, and irresponsible to, all authority, saving 
that only of the Supreme aud Divine Dead of the 
Church, tho Lord Jesus Christ.’ They regard the 
Sacred Scriptures as their only standard, and hold 
that human traditions, fathers and councils, canons 
and creeds, possess no authority over tho faith 
and practice of Christians. Congregationalism 
denies that there is any authority in Scripture for 
uniting the churches of a nation or province into 
one church or corporation to bo ruled by a bishop 
or bishops, superior to the bishops or pastors of par- 
ticular congregations, or by a presbytery or synod 
consisting of tho pastors or elders of the several 
congregations of the nation or province. This is the 
speciality which distinguishes Independency or 
Congregationalism from Episcopacy and Presby- 
tery. The term ‘ Independent ’ is supposed to have 
originated in the incidental use of the word in an 
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‘apology’ addressed in Latin aud English to the 
British and Continental universities, about the year 
1G04. But the early maintained of this form of- 
church government were careful to repudiate certain 
inferences which might be drawn from the use of 
the word. ‘ We do profess dependence,’ said one of 
them, ‘upon magistrates for civil government and 
protection; dependence upon Christ and his word 
for the sovereign government and rule of our 
administrations; dependence upon the counsel of 
other churches and synods, when our own variance 
or ignorance may stand in need of such help from 
them.’ The independence claimed was only the 
right of every individual church to administer its 
own affairs, free from the control or authoritative 
jurisdiction of other churches — a right compatible, 
it was asserted, and is still assorted, with union for 
the promotion of common ends, and with fraternal 
aid and counsel in cases of variance or other diffi- 
culty. 

Doctrinalhj, the early Independents occupied the 
same position as the other sections of the Puritan 
family. They held in substance the evangelical 
doctrines of the lleformers, of the Westminster 
Assembly, and of the Thirty-nine Articles. While 
declining subscription, and frankly tolerant of very 
considerable diversities of opinion, modern Congre- 
gationalists profess to be of one mind in regard to 
the cardinal truths of Christianity. 

For tho history of this body we must refer to the 
works named at the end of this article. But it may 
be mentioned that as early as the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, they were numerous and influential. In 
a speech made by Sir Walter llalcigh in the House 
of Commons in 1502, on the subject of a law to 
transport the Brownists — as they were offensively 
and untruly named — ho thus refers to their num- 
bers : ‘If two or three thousand Brownists meet at 
the sea-side, at whose charge shall they bo trans- 
ported? or wbither will you send them? I am 
sorry for it, but I am afraid there is near twenty 
thousand of them in England ; and when they are 
gone, who shall maintain their wives and children ? ’ 
Several eminent men of this body suffered death for 
their opinions ; others were condemned to banish- 
ment. The greater part retired to Holland. Num- 
bers sought an asylum in New England ; aud 
America still cherishes the memory of tho Pilgrim 
Fathers, as tho founders of those institutions 
which arc the sources of her freedom, her intellec- 
tual and moral power, and her national elevation. 

By the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1GG2, 
tho Independents, along with other Nonconformists, 
were subjected to much suffering. The act required 
nn express assent and consent to everything con- 
tained in the reviscdPrayer Book, and its effect was to 
cause 1900 or 2000 of the clergy to leave the church. 
Still the Independents increased ; and the Pievolu- 
tion of 1GSS, and passing of the Toleration Act in 
1GS9, at length brought them relief. Efforts were 
made about this time to bring about an accommo- 
dation between them and the English Presbyterians ; 
aud in 1G91, heads of agreement were drawn up, 
but with little practical result. In 1730, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Independents formed them- 
selves into a united body, under tho name of the 
Three Denominations, for the protection of their 
civil and religious liberties. The Independents are 
the largest dissenting body in England except the 
Wesleyan Methodists. By tbe census of 1851, the 
number of their churches in England and Wales, is 
given a\ 3244, with accommodation for l,OG7,7GO 
persons, and an estimated attendance of 793,142 
(see article Great Britain). Tiiere has been no 
goneral religious census since 1S51, but it is well 
known that the Independent body has very largely 
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| incrat«rd. The largest confederation of its churches 
h * thn Congregational Union of England and "Wales/ 
vrhich is careful to lay down in its basis the principle 
i that 4 it shall not, in any cas^, assume legislative 
J authority, or become a court of appeal/ 

An Independent ebureh is, from its very constitu- 
tion, at liberty to choose any man for its minister 
whom it considers qualified for the office — subject 
only to the check arising from the fact that neigh- 
bouring ministers will refuse to ordain or recognise 
-a man whom they have reason to regard a3 dis- 
qualified. But from the beginning the Independents 
have attached great importance to an educated 
ministry. Their leaders in the Puritan age, such as 
Owen, Howe, and Greenhill, were men of great 
learning, and, as soon as the Act of Toleration in 
IGSU allowed, measures were taken for securing 
a succession of educated men. They have now 
-eleven theological colleges in England and Wales. 
These are (with the number of students in 1S70) : 

Dltr ff No. of 
Formation. Student*- 

V.YUern Collcpc, Hrmouth, ... 1752 15 

I’othrrliain College, .... 175C 11 

Brecon College, ..... 17G0 35 

Airedale College, Bradford, . . 1734 14 

Hackney College, 17'JG 20 

Lancashire College, . 3800 47 

Spring Ilill, Birmingham, . • . 1833 13 

Mew College, London, ... 1850 43 

Bila College, 1842 30 

Bristol Institute 1563 14 

Nottingham Institute, .... 1SG3 44 

In this list ‘New College’ is a union of three 
■older colleges, Homcrton, Highbury, and Coward. 
The college at Cheshunt, belonging to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s trustees, was founded for the preparation 
of young men for the Christian 'ministry, in any 
section of the church to which they might he 
called. But it is virtually an independent col* 
lege — all its present professors and almost all its 
students being Independents. The ‘Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College,' though governed by Dr 
Williams's trustees who are Unitarians, has an 
Independent for its theological professor, and 2S 
Independent students. The Congrogationalists of 
Scotland have a theological hall in Edinburgh. 
There are two colleges in Australia and oue in 
Canada. 

In Scotland, Independency may be traced back to 
ilic days of the Commonwealth, during which it was 
imported by the chaplains and soldiers of Cromwell. 
But tlm present Independent churches in Scotland 
owe their origin mainly to a missionary movement in 
the end of the last century, chief amongtlie leaders of 
wliich were the brothers Robert and James Haidane, 
Gravillo Ewing, John Campbell, and John Aikman. 
The Haldanes Became Baptists in course of time — a 
circumstance which greatly divided and weakened 
tlie new community. The formation of an academy 
for the training of ministers in 1811, and of the 
Congregational Union about the same time, did 
much to restore the lost vigour of the bod}-. There 
are about 100 churches at present in this ‘ Union.’ 
It should he added that the Baptist churches, both 
in England and Scotland, are as strictly ‘ Independ- 
ent’ as those which bear that name. 

In America, the first Independent church was 
founded by John Robinson at Plymouth, New Eng- 
land, in 1020. In 1037, the spread of Antiuomian 
doctrine caused much discussion in the church. 
By a synod convened in New England, Antino- 
mianism was unanimously condemned. In 1G3S, 
Harvard College was founded. In 1G5S, the Savoy 
Confession was adopted. It still remains in force. 
About 1750, Unitarian principles spread widely in 
the Congregational churches of America. In 17S5, a 


separation took place between tbc Unitarians and 
the Trinitarian", but both still retain the Congrega- 
tional form of church government. Harvard College 
is Unitarian. ‘Congregationalism,’ according to 
Dr Scliaflf, ‘is the ruling sect of the six north- 
eastern states, and has exerted, and still exerts, a 
beneficial influence upon the religious, Eocial, and 
political life of the whole nation.’ In the year 
1872, the number of Congregational churches in 
the United States was reported to bo 2-1S7, with 
318.91 C church members, and 371,110 children in 
Sabbath-schools. Exclusive of Harvard and other 
colleges, in the adminrtration of which they have 
a share, the American Independents possess theolo- 
gical summaries at Andover, Bangor, New Haven, 

< Iberlin, Hartford, Oakland (California), and Chicago. 
The reader may consult the following works with 
advantage : Dr Vaughan’s History of English 
Nonconformity ; J. Fletcher’s History of Inde- 
pendency ; AVaddington’s Early History ; iHan- 
bury’s Memorials; Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tans; Dr Stoughton's Ecclesiastical History of 
England; and Moskeim’s General Church His- 
tory. 

INDETERMINATE PROBLEMS. It was 
shewn in the article Equations that the values of 
the unknown quantities could only be determined 
when the number of equations was equal to the 
number of unknown quantities, but that, if the 
latter exceeded the former, several values might 
he found for each unknown, in which case the 
problems which give rise to the equations are called 
indeterminate problems. For example, ‘ To find the 
number which, when divided by 2 and 3, leaves 
remainders 1 and 2,’ is an indeterminate problem, 
admitting of an infinite number of solutions ; for 
though only one unknown quantity appears in the 
question, yet, in order to form an equation, we are 
obliged to proceed in the following manner : as a; is 
divisible by 2, with a remainder 1, x=2 p + 1 ; 
again, as I is divisible by 3, with a remainder 2, 
x = 3g + 2; hence we have the oquation-2/> + 1 = 
37 + 2 (one equation to find two unknown quan- 
tities), from which, by a process which is explained 
in the ordinary books on algebra, we find x — Gr 
— 1, where r is any positive number whatever. 
The values of x are, therefore, 5, 11, 17, 23, &c. In 
general, if the equation is of the form ax + by = c, 
the number of pairs of values (of x and y) is finite ; 
but if of the form ax — by = c, the number is 1 
infinite. The Diophantine (q. V.) analysis exhibits 
a very interesting class of indeterminate problems 
of the second degree. 

I'NDEX (more fully Index LiBr.or.uir Pr.onrni- 
TORUU), a catalogue published by Papal authority ] 
in the Roman Catholic Church of books the reading 
of which is prohibited to members of that church, 
whether on doctrinal, moral, or religious grounds. 
As a natural consequence of the claim of the 
Catholic Church to authority in matters of religion, 
and to infallibility, that church also claims the 
right or the duty of watching over the faith of 
its members, and of guarding it against every 
danger of corruption, the chief among which is 
held to be the circulation of books believed to 
be injurious to faith or to morality. The earliest 
recorded exercise of this restrictive authority is 
the prohibition of the writings of Arms ; and a 
council of Carthage, in the year 39S, issued, even 
for bishops, a similar prohibition of Gentile books, 
although it permitted to them the reading of 
the works of heretics. The earliest example of a 
prohibitory catalogue is found in the decree of a 
council held at Rome (494) under Pope Gelatins 
( Labbe Cone., ii. coL 93S — 941), which, having 
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enumerated the canonical books of Scripture and 
other approved "works, recites also the apocryphal 
books, together with a long list of heretical 
authors, whose writings it prohibits, and orders to 
be eliminated from the churches. The medieval 
popes and councils pursued the same course as to the 
heterodox or dangerous writings of their respective 
periods, and the multiplication of such books after 
the invention of printing led to a more stringent 
as well as more systematic procedure. The uni- 
versity press of Louvain issued in 154G, and again 
iu 1550, a catalogue of prohibited books. Similar 
lists appeared by authority at Venice, Paris, and 
Cologne; and Pius IV. issued in 1557 and 1559 
what may be regarded as properly the first Roman 
Index. One of the gravest undertakings of the 
council of Trent was a more complete and authori- 
tative enumeration of all those books the use of 
which it was expedient to prohibit to the faithful. 
A committee was appointed for the purpose, and 
had made great progress in the work ; but it was 
found impossible to bring the examination of the 
books to an end before the close of the council ; and 
the entire of the papers of the committee were 
handed over by the council to the pope, with 
instructions that the work should be completed, 
and the result published by his own authority, 
which was accordingly done by Pius IV. in 15G4. 
Further additions and certain modifications of its 
rides were made by Sixtus V. and Clement VII. 
It was republished in 1595, and with the addition 
of such books as from time to time it was deemed 
expedient to prohibit, in several subsequent 
editions, the most remarkable of which are those 
of Brasichelli (Rome, 1G07) ; Quiroga, Index Librorvm 
Expurgandonm (Salamanca, 1G01) ; and Sotomayor, 
Novissimus Index (Madrid, 1G48). The edition best 
known to modem theological readers is that of 
Rome, 1819. In the intervals between the editions, 
the decrees by which further additions to the Index 
are made, are made public at Rome, and circulated 
in the various countries. 

The prohibitions of the Roman Index are of two 
classes, either absolute and total, or partial and pro- 
visional, ‘ until the book shall have been corrected.’ 
The edition of Quiroga, mentioned above, regards 
the latter. The ground of the prohibition may be 
either the authorship of the work, or its subject, 
or both together. Under the first head are pro- 
hibited all the writings of hcresiarchs — i. e., the first 
founders of heresies — no matter what may be the 
subject. Under the second head are prohibited 
all books confessedly immoral, and all books on 
magic, necromancy, &c. Under the third are pro- 
hibited all books of heretical authorship treating 
on doctrinal subjects ; all versions of the Bible by 
heretical authors ; and all books, no matter by 
whom. written, which contain statements, doctrines, 
or insinuations prejudicial to the Catholic religion. 
The preparation of the Index, in the first instance, 
was committed to the care of the Congregation of 
the Inquisition in Rome ; but a special Congregation 
of the Index was established by Pius V., and more 
fully organised by Sixtus V. This congregation 
consists of a prefect (who is always a cardinal), of 
cardinals, of consulters, and of examiners of books 
(i qualificatorcs ). Its proceedings are governed by 
rales which have been authoritatively laid down 
by several popes, especially by Benedict XIV., in 
a constitution issued July 10, 1753, to which the 
reader is referred for the best and most authentic 
exposition of a subject on which much miscon- 
ception exists on the part of Catholics as well as 
of Protestants. 

The growth of modem literature has, of course, 
entirely outstripped the limited and tardy machinery 


i of this tribunal A very small proportion even of 
1 the most anti-Catholie publications outside of Italy 
l find their way by name to the Roman Index ; 
i but besides the positive prohibitions of the Index 
1 itself, there are certain general rules regardin'* the 
! use of books by which the freedom of what is 
! considered perilous or pernicious reading is much 
■ limited among members of the Roman Catholic 
. Church. These, however, would be entirely beyond 
the scope of our publication ; nor could the rules 
of the Index even be practically brought into 
operation in those countries where the Catholic and 
Protestant literatures are so interwoven, that it is 
impossible to separate them even in the ordinary 
intercourse of life. See "Wetzer’s Kirchen-Lexicon 
art. ‘ Index.’ ’ 

Few parts of the Roman Catholic system are- 
more repugnant to intelligent Protestants than the 
institution of the ‘Index,’ as it strikes at the 
root of the fundamental principle of Protestantism 
itself — namely, that of private judgment. And this 
theoretical repugnance is increased by seeing that, 
in its practical working, such names as Gibbon, 
Robertson, Guicciardini, Sismondi, Hallam, Gold- 
smith ( History of England ), Descartes, Locke, Kant 
(Essay on Pure Reason), J. S. Mill ( Political 
Economy), Whately (Logic), Bacon, Milton, Addison, 
Dante (De Monorchia), &c., are put imder the ban. 

INDIA,* an extensive region of Southern Asia, 
celebrated during many ages for its riches and 
valuable natural productions, its beautiful manu- 
factures and costly merchandise, the magnificence 
of its sovereigns, and the early civilisation of its 
people. It possesses, especial interest to the Eng- 
lishman, from the intimate connection of its history 
with that of his own country. 

Hither I. is the central peninsula of Southern 
Asia, and lies in 8° 4'— 35° N. lat., and 67°— 92° E. 
long. According to these limits, its' length may- 
be stated approximately at 1900 miles, and its 
breadth, reckoned along the parallel of 25° N. lat., 
at 1600 miles, with an area of about 1,300,000 square 
miles. Tho natural boundaries of this vast region 
are, on the N., the range of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, which separates it from Tartary, China, and 
Tibet ; on the \V., the Suliman Mountains divide 
it from Afghanistan and Beloochistan ; on the 
S., the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Bengal ; and 
on the E., the hill-ranges which separate Chitta- 
gong and Assam from Burmali. From the mouths 
of the Brahmaputra and the Indus, the east and 
west coasts, inclining towards the same point, meet 
at Cape Comorin, and thus give to Southern I. the- 
form of an irregular triangle. The two sides of tho 
triangle have each a coast-line of about 2000 miles. 
I. is, in fact, from its great extent of seaboard, 
essentially a maritime country. 

Further I. is the name given to the south-eastern 
peninsula of Asia. It is not treated of in this 
article, and for information concerning it reference 
is made to the articles on Siam, Burmah, Cochin- 
China, &c. 

Physical Features. — Hither L presents a most 
diversified surface and varied scenery ; it has indeed 
been called ‘ an epitome of the whole earth,’ con- 
sisting as it does of mountains far above the level 

* The name is borrowed by the Greeks from tho 
Persians, who, however, applied the name of Hindus at 
first only to the dwellers on the banks of the river 
Sindliu (Sans, for Indus). From this, by the regular 
change of s into h, the Persian JSind is derived. 
Hindustan (the country of the Hindus) is a modern 
word applied by the Persians to the whole of India; 
but Europeans understand it as applying properly to 
that portion of it which lies north of the Vindhya 
Mountains. 
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of perpetual snow ; broad and fertile plains, bathed on the coast to the central table-land, the mountains 
in mtensest sunshine, arid wastes, and impenetrable rise abruptly, in a 'succession of gigantic terraces 
forests. Its great natural divisions are the sub- or steps, and hence the name of ‘ §liauts ’ (q. v.). 
Himala 3 f an countries, the plain of the Ganges, the The rivers of the Deccan rise in the Western 
plain of the Indus, the Highlands of Northern Hin- Ghauts, and after traversing the table-land, descend 
dustan, and the peninsular portion of the country to the sea over the Eastern Ghauts. The slope of 
to the south of the-Vindhya Mountains. the country corresponds with the course of the 

The Sub- Himalayan Countries form an elevated rivers ; it has a gradual inclination towards the 
tract lying between the chief ridge of the Iiima- east. Ceylon, the Lacadive, and Maladive Islands 
layas and the lower elevations which adjoin the may also be considered to belong to this part of 
plains of the Ganges and Indus. They consist of India. 

Cashmere, Gurhwal, Kumaon, Nepanl, Sikkim, and The Himalaya (q. v.) and the Suliman Mountains 
Bhotan, all hill- countries, which, owing to their (see Afghanistan) far exceed in altitude the chains 
elevation above the sea, have a cool climate and the which lie within the boundaries of India. The 
vegetation of the temperate zones. These regions Vindhya Mountains, which cross I. between 22° 
are separated from the plain of the Ganges by the and 25 v ' of N. hit., and separate Hindustan Proper 
Terai, or Great Indian swamp, which extends in a from the southern or peninsular portion of the 
long belt, 5 to 25 miles in width, from Hurdwar to country, nowhere exceed GOOO feet in height. The 
the Brahmaputra. It is covered with great forest Satpura range, between the Nerbudda and Tapti 
trees, and is the haunt of innumerable wild beasts, valleys, is a spur of the Vindliya. The Western 
The soil is very fertile, but malaria renders it Ghauts run parallel with the Indian Ocean at a 
uninhabitable by man and the domestic animals, at distance of 20 to 40 miles. At Mahabaleshwar, the- 
least from April to October. It is then said to be sanitarium of Bombay, they rise to 4500 feet, 
abandoned even by the wild beasts. This wilder- but they are lofty near Coorg, where one summit 
ness forms a great physical barrier between the has an elevation of 7000 feet. On the opposite 
liill-countries and the plains, and separates popu- coast, forming the south-eastern buttress of the 
lations distinct from each other in race and lan- table-land of the Deccan, are the Eastern Ghauts 
guage. (sec Giiauts). The physical geography of Southern, 

The Plain of the Ganges , which includes Bengal, I. presents the singular phenomenon of isolated 
Bahar, the Doab, Oude, and Itohilcund, is a vast masses upheaved amidst the vast plains that occupy 
alluvial flat, extending from the Bay of Bengal to the greater portion of the peninsula. Of these, the 
the Punjab. Throughout its entire length, the most remarkable are the Neilghcrries (q. v.) or Blue 
Ganges and its numerous tributaries spread out Mountains, which cover an area of GOO square miles, 
like the veins of a leaf, carrying everywhere their Ootacamuud (q. v.), the great sanitarium of Southern 
fertilising influence. The population of these fertile India, situated in the midst of them, has an elevation 
and well-cultivated plains is very dense. Scattered of 7400 feet. Of the minor mountain-ranges of I.* 
over the agricultural districts, and massed in the the principal are the Sewalik range, near Hurdwar,. 
great cities and towns, there are not less than I rising 3000 feet ; the ICala or Salt range, adjacent 
100,000,000 people. j to the Suliman range, rising 2500 feet ; the Aravulli, 

The Plains of the Indus , in the nortli-west, are | between the basins of the Ganges and the Indus, 
less extensive than those of the Ganges, and are culminating in Mount Abu at an altitude of 5000 
separated from the latter by the Aravulli Hills, feet ; the Kattywar Hills, rising from 1000 to 3000 
The Punjab occupies the northern portion. South feet in the centre of the Kattywar peninsula ; the 
of the Punjab, and parallel with the river, the great hills of Bundelcund, 2000 feet ; and the Kajmahal 
sandy desert of the Indus extends for nearly 500 Hills, rising from 5000 to 7000 feet, 
miles. The valley of the Indus is continued through | The river-system of I. is on a grand scale. The 
Sinde to the ocean. The plains of the Indus may i Indus (q. v.) traverses the north-west, and drains 
ht considered to include Cutch and Gugcrat, which 1 about 400,000 square miles of country. The Ganges 
like them slope towards the Arabian Sea. Between I (q. v.), on the north-east, together with its tribu- 
the IVlus and the Aravulli Mountains lies the Tliur • taries, drains an area of about 500,000 square miles, 
or Indlen desert, an expanse covered with sand- ' The Brahmaputra (q. v.) has a course of upwards of 
Iiills, 40(> miles long and 100 broad. It is only in 1 GOO miles from the point where it leaves the Hima- 
tlie neighbourhood of the Indus and the Luni that I laya to that where it enters the Bay of Bengal, 
the surface can he cultivated — although crops of The eastern side of I. — the region southward of tho 
grain may be grown in a few narrow valh^s after Nerbudda, and eastward of the Malabar Ghauts — is 
the rains. The Horse and camel alone can cross this watered by eighteen rivers, the principal being the 
desert, ■which is lescribcd in Hindu geography as Godavery, 830 miles long ; Kistna, 800 ; Cauvery 
* the region of death.’ Like the Terai, it forms a (ICaveri), 470 ; Mahanadi, 520 ; Brahmini, 400 ; 
great physical harrier separating Western and East- North Pennar, 350; and the South Pennar, 240. 
ern India. About twenty rivers water the western side of 

The Highlands of Northern Hindustan extend India. The most noteworthy arc the Nerbudda, 
from the Vindhya Mountains as a base, to the S00 miles long ; the Tapti, 400 — both of which flow 
border of the Thur. They include the table-land into the Gulf of Cambay; the Mylii, 350 miles; 
of Malwa and Bajpootana or Rajasthan, which has Luni, 320 miles ; Bunnas, ISO miles ; and the- 
an elevation of about 2000 feet above the level of Bhadro, 130 miles. 

the sea. Geology. — From observations that have been made 

The Peninsular Portion of /., south of the j at different points in I., the general features of its 
Vindh 3 T a Mountains, which remains to be considered, I geological structure are known. Professor Oldham 
is called by the natives the Deccan (q. v.). The j and a staff of geologists commenced twenty-three 
most remarkable geographical feature of this area years ago a geological survey of I., which lias 
is a central table-land — a vast plateau — extending since then been uninterruptedly proceeded with, 
from 12° to 21* N. lat., rising from 2000 to 3000 feet They have already examined an area four times as 
above tlic sea, and enclosed on all sides by lofty large as that of Great Britain, and their inquiries 
mountains, between which and the sea, on the east have supplied, for the districts they have dealt with, 
and west, are narrow strips of low flat country, an accurate knowledge of the mineral resources of 
divided into several districts. From the low country India. 
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I. is bounded on the north-east by the range of 
the Himalaya, the great water-shod of Central Asia. 
These mountains consist of granitic rocks which 
Lave penetrated the .stratified rocks, thrown them 
up in endless confusion, and metamorphosed them 
in many places into gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, 
or crystalline limestone. Layers of sandstone and 
conglomerate extend along the base of the moun-; 
tains. They aro of Miocene age, containing the 
remains of species of camel, giraffe, hippopotamus, 
sivatherium, elephant, crocodile, and tortoise. These 
are extensively developed in the Sewalik Hills. An 
immense tract of Lost-tertiary alluvial deposits 
covers the whole of the river-basins of the Ganges 
and tho Indus, stretching across the north of L from 
sea to sea. The Eastern and Western Ghauts con- 
sist of mctamorphic rocks, which are continued 
across tho country to the north of the Godavery. 
Between this transverse band of altered strata and 
tho diluvial deposits of the north, a large tract of 
country is ocoupied with Palmozoic rocks, frequently 
broken through and covered with different kinds of 
trap, and in some places overlaid with Secondary 
and fresh- water Tertiary strata. One of the most 
important labours of Professor Oldham and his 
geological staff has been the exploration of the great 
Indian coal-fields. They lie in a region bounded by 
the Ganges on tho north, and extending beyond the 
Godavery on the south. The coals come from one 
geological formation called ‘Damuda,’ from the 
river Damodar, in the valley of which the chief beds 
occur. It differs little geologically from the car- 
boniferous beds of England. Iron, copper, and lead 
aro worked in different parts of India. Salt is 
obtained from the Salt range above referred to, and 
produced abundantly by evaporation in tho salt 
lakes of the Tliur. 

Vegetable Productions . — The vegetation of I. is as 
varied as its soil and climate, and passes from the 
flora of a tropical to that of an alpine region. The 
groves of palm that border tho coast, and, in the 
interior, tho umbrageous mango topes, aro striking 
features of Indian scenery. Bice is the chief article 
of food in I., and is produced in all tho parts of 
tho country in which irrigation is practised. Maize 
and wheat are the grains cultivated in the North- 
western Provinces. Opium is one of the most valu- 
able products of India. In 1S71 — 1S72 the value of 
the chests exported from Bombay and Calcutta to 
China was £6,S50,000. Coffee is largely produced 
in Ceylon, and the cultivation of the plant is rapidly 
spreading in Southern India. Tea cultivation is 
now carried on with success in Assam, and is 
spreading overall the hill-countries of North-western 
India. Cinchona, introduced from South America 
in 1SG0, has been naturalised with great success. 
The cost of doing so was £G1,719. ‘Tho return,’ 
Mr Markham says, ‘represents a value which is 
simply incalculable and without price ; ' a cheap 
supply of quinine being one of the most certain means 
of averting the fevers that prevail in tho hot and 
moist parts of India. As a commercial speculation, 
the measure idtimately will prove highly remunera- 
tive. Tho growth of cotton has been much extended 
since the American war. The finest is produced in 
Berar. The rhea, or jute plant, is grown in Assam 
and Bengal, and has recently given rise to an im- 
portant trade. India-rubber is another important 
product of Assam, the demand for which is in- 
creasing. Within tho last fifteen years, great atten- 
tion has been paid to tho importance of preserving 
the Indian forests. The destruction of the woods 
was found to give rise to destructive floods, and to 
render tho water-supply uncertain and capricious 
during tho dry season. Tho Indian cultivators 
have been rapidly improving in prosperity, and 


with that improvement there has been an increas- 
ing demand for timber for house construction and 
furniture — a demand further augmented by the 
requirements of the railways. In order to protect 
existing forests, and extend the area of the timber- 
producing districts, the Indian Forest Conservancy 
Department was organised, the main objects of which 
were the definition and demarcation of reserved 
forests, and the prevention of jungle fires — that is 
to say, of the native practice of burning forests for 
cultivation, and the cutting and clearing away of 
creepers round the young trees. The system of 
preparing candidates for forest service was com- 
menced in I8G7, when the first examination was 
held by the civil service examiners. Since that 
time, a large number of officers who have studied 
forestry in England, Germany, and France have 
been sent to 1., and great satisfaction has been 
expressed with the work they have done. 

Animals . — The domesticated animals are horses, 
asses, mules, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, and elephants. 
Of wild beasts, the most formidable is the Bengal 
tiger. Tho other beasts of prey are leopards, wolves, 
jackals, panthers, bears, hyamas, lynxes, and foxes. 
Of poisonous snakes, the cobra da capello, or black- 
hooded snake, the cobra manilla, and sand-snake are 
the most common. The number of people killed by 
wild beasts is a feature of Indian life. In 1SG9, a 
tigress killed 127 people, and stopped a public road 
for many weeks. In 1871, 14,529 were known to have 
lost their lives in that year by snake-bites. In 
1S71 the total number of deaths known to have 
been caused by dangerous animals of all classes was 
1S.07S. It is believed that if systematic returns 
were kept, the number in British I. would be found 
to exceed 20,000. 

Climate . — In a country extending over 2G° of 
latitude — one extremity of which runs far into the 
torrid zone, and the other terminates in a range of 
lofty mountains rising far above the line of perpetual 
snow — a country embracing within its ample cir- 
cumference lowland plains, elevated plateaux, and 
alpine regions, the climate must differ greatly. 
Hindustan Proper may be said to have three well- 
marked seasons— tho cool, the hot, and the rainy. 
Tlic cool months aro November, December, January, 
and a part of February ; the dry hot weather precedes, 
and the moist hot weather follows the periodical 
rains. The climate of Southern I. is greatly regu- 
lated by the Monsoons (q. v.). The central table- 
land is cool, dry, and healthy. At Ootacamund, on 
tho Neilghcrries, 7300 feet above the level of the 
sea, the mean annual temperature is 57° F. ; at 
Madras, S3° ; Bombay, 84° ; Calcutta, 79° ; Banga- 
lore, 74° ; and at Delhi, 72°. The fall of rain varies 
greatly in different parts of India. A map of the 
Indian rainfall given by Mr Markham in his De- 
port, published in 1873, shows that in the whole of 
North-eastern I., from the valley of the Sutlej to 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, including the sub- 
Himalayan countries, Assam, and British Burmali, 
and between the "Western Ghauts and the Coroman- 
del coast, exceeds 75 inches. In the interior of the 
Deccan it is less than 30, and in Multan and Sinde 
less than 15 inches. Tlie remainder of I. is placed 
between the extremes represented by these damp 
and dry belts, but is, as compared with Europe, an 
arid country. Hence the necessity of tanks and 
irrigation canals to supply moisture to the soil, and 
to obviate tho danger of dry seasons. 

Inhabitants . — Three races widely distinguished 
from each other inhabit India. In the north-east are 
Mongols, resembling the Tibetans, and Burmese ; 
in the south, Dravidians, the relation of whom to 
other great branches of the human family is still a 
subject of dispute ; and in the north-west, Aryans. 
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It is supposed that at a remote epoch a brauch of 
the Aryan race (q. v.) entered the peninsula from 
the north-west, established themselves first in the 
Punjab, and thence gradually diffused themselves 
as a dominant race over the whole of Northern and 
Central I., imbuing the subject population more 
or less completely with their religious system and 
their language, and thus forming the Hindus. Tribes 
still inhabiting the mountainous districts and 
jungles are supposed to be outstanding islands of 
the aboriginal population that resisted the tide of 
Hindu conquest and civilisation. The Hinduising 
influence extended feebly, if at all, into the Deccan, 
the great majority of whose inhabitants, therefore, 
are supposed not. to belong cthnologically to the 
Aryan race. 

Professor Friedrich Miiller, the latest writer on 
the general ethnology of I., distributes the Indian 
races according to their languages as follows : 

A. Mongols — (1) Tibetans, subdivided into 

Tibetans Proper, in upper terraces of the Him- 
alaya; and, south of them, the sub-Himalayan 
tribes, speaking Depcha, Kiranti, Limbu, Murmi, 
&c. (2) The Birman or Lohitic races, speaking 

Burmese of Aracan, Hooch, Dhimal, Bodo, Garo, 
Miri, Singpho, Naga, Kuki, &c. (3) The Thai, or 

Siamese races, speaking Ahom (Assam), Khamti, 

&c. 

B. Dravidians, subdivided into — (1) The Munda 

branch — Kol (in Chota Nagpore), Sontal, Ra- 
musi, lYarali, Bheel, &c. (2) The Dravida branch 

proper — T.amul, Telinga, Canarese, Malaysia, Tul- 
ava, Toda, Gond, Hhond, Bajamaiial, Kol, Brahui 
(in Beloocbistan). (3) The Singhalese branch in 
Ceylon, including the Veddahs. The Tamul, Telinga, 
Canarese, Malaysia, Tulava, and Singhalese are 
spoken by cultivated races; the other languages 
by rude hill-tribes. 

C. Aryans, subdivided into— (1) The races of 
Dardistan and the north-western frontier, including 
the Siah-posh Kaffirs, and other rude tribes. (2) 
The Hindus, including the cultivated races speaking 
the following languages : Caslimiri, spoken in Cash- 
mere ; Punjabi, in the Punjab; Hindi, in various 
dialects sometimes described as languages, spoken 
in the western plain of the Ganges and Malwa ; 
Sindhi, in Sinde ; Cutchi, in Cutch ; Gugcrati, in 
Gugerat; Mahrati, in the North-west Deccan, south 
of the Vindhya Mountains ; and Bengali, spoken in 
the plain of the Ganges, east of tho bend of the 
river at Bajmahal ; and the Or}' a, Assami, and 
Ncpauli, all resembling the Bengali, and spoken in 
Orissa, Assam, and Nepaul by the Hindu section 
of the inhabitants. Por an account of the connec- 
tion of these languages with the old Prakrit dialects 
of India, see Sanscrit and Pali. 

The word Hindu is used in various senses, and it 
is important to guard agaiust tho confusion that 
may thence arise. It is applied (1) to tho people 
speaking the Hindi dialect of the North-western 
Provinces ; (2) to the Aryans of Northern India ; 
(3) To the cultivated races of India, both Aryan 
and Dravidian, who profess tho Hindu religion, 
and have been influenced by the Indian civilisation 
common to both. The cultivated peoples of India 
professing tho Hindu religion, or Hindus in tho 
third sense, not only differ in language in different 
provinces of I., but in customs and dress. . The 
Mohammedan population, on the other hand, in all 
parts of India, wear the same dress, affect the 
same customs, and speak one language— Hindu- 
stani or Urdu, a dialect which sprang up at the 
Mohammedan court of Delhi, and which is. a 
highly cultivated form of Hindi intermixed with 
a large number of Persian and Arabic words.. It 
is the language generally used by the British 


government in official business. In several pro- 
vinces, however, 'attempts have been recently made 
to substitute for it the local languages, such as 
Sindhi and Assami, many of which have received 
little literary cultivation. 

The returns published with reference to books 
published in I. in 1S72 unfortunately do not refer 
to all the provinces, but they give some idea of the 
relative importance of the native languages. In the 
North-west Provinces, out of 317 books published, 
91) were in Hindustani or Urdu, 53 in Hiudi, 50 in 
Persian, 47 in Arabic, and 33 in English. In the 
Madras Presidency, out of 50S published, 177 were 
ill Tamil, 115 in Telugu, 26 in Malayalim, 22 in 
Canarese, and 70 in English. In Bombay Presi- 
dency, out of 779 books, 214 were in Mahrati, 243 
in Gugcrati, and 157 in English. In Bengal, 759 
native books were published, but in what languages 
is not stated. 

In I. there are rude tribes belonging to the 
Mongol, Dravidian, and Aryan races. The Siah- 
posh Kaffirs and kindred tribes of Dardistan are 
undoubted Aryans, who know nothing of Hindu 
culture. The Mongols north and east of the Terai, 
in the same way, have none of the culture of Bhotan, 
Tibet, and China. They have caused much trouble 
on the Assam frontier, where several districts are 
excluded from the operation of regular laws, and 
the deputy-commissioner of Assam now holds an 
annual meeting of the hill-tribes. From 1854 to 
1S65, the Angami Nagas made 19 raids into the 
plains, and killed 236 people ; but in the latter 
year a military post was occupied in their country, 
and the raids have ceased. The lull-tribes of the 
Dravidan race are also in the lowest stage of 
savagery. Among the most important and best known 
of tlmm are the Bhcels, who aro found 'in Candeish; 
and the IChonds and Holes, who inhabit Orissa. 
The former were wont to live by plunder, and used 
to burst out of their jungles like tigers, committing 
the most frightful excesses; but in 1825, after 
various methods of subduing them had been un- 
successfully tried by the British government, it was 
resolved to tempt them into military service. A 
Bheel corps was raised, into which all the wilder 
spirits were drafted, and the result has been a very 
decided improvement in the habits and disposition 
of the rest of the people. Hoads have now been 
made through their country, and property is quite 
safe. The IChonds and Koles, however, are perhaps 
a more interesting race, since they have preserved 
more completely what may be regarded as the 
primitive religion of Hindustan, h orced into the 
jungles and mountains of Central I. by the victor- 
ious advance of tho Aiyan race from the north- 
west, they have preserved (in part at least),, in their 
almost inaccessible retreats, the grim religion that 
prevailed in the peninsula before Brahmanism was 
heard of. That religion may be briefly character- 
ised as Devil-worship. The IChonds sacrifice only 
to malignant deities, such as Siva the Destroyer, the 
goddess Kali, and the God of the Earth, whom they 
seek to propitiate by human sacrifice, principally of 
children, who, however, aro not taken from their 
own race, but kidnapped from neighbouring tribes. 
Successful efforts have been made by the British 
1 government to suppress these practices. 

° To the present civilised inhabitants of. I., who, 
although generally a mixed race of Dravidian and 
Aryan origin, now form many distinct nations, 
no general statement can apply. The acute but 
timid Bengali resembles little the warlike Sikh 
of the Punjab, or the fierce Afghan of Bohilcund ; 
and the patient weaver of Dacca is wholly unhke 
the high-spirited Rajpht of Central India. The 
Sikh is a born soldier, who despises tho Hindu, aiul 
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hates tho Mussulman. Ho carc3 nothin? for caste, 
nnd is bravo, fnithful, and independent. Tho 
Mohammedans of I. are degenerate followers of the 
Prophet, and their religion is a strange mixturo of 
tho doctrines of tho Koran with the idolatry of 
Asia. Tho Parsecs, a mercantile anti educated class, 
seated at Bombay and along tho west coast of I., nro 
tho descendants of tho fugitive G re- worshippers of 
Persia (see 1’Ansr.ns). Of the morality of tho 
civilised races of I. in general, Mr Markham says 
that, whatever may ho said of tho larger towns, tho 
residents of villages are ‘singularly tomperato as a 
rule, chaste, honest, peaceful, singularly docile, 
easily governed, and patient.’ 

Two of tho most striking peculiarities of tho 
social condition of the Hindus nro tho institution of 
Caste (q.v.) nud tho Villape-s’ldem. Tho latter is 
very simple. A village in Hindustan does not 
mean a collection of houses at a particular spot, 
hut corresponds rather to svhnt is called n township 
in America. It is a district embracing an area of 
some hundreds or thousands of acres of land, and is 
under the administration of native functionaries, tho 
principal of whom is tho jx>(oi7 (head-inhabitant), 
a kind of chief magistrate, who superintends the 
afTairs of the community, settles disputes, attends 
to tho jxilico and tho collection of taxes. Among 
tho oilier functionaries may W mentioned the 
curnum, who keeps a register of the produce and 
tho names of tho proprietors, and draws up all deeds 
of sale, transfer, kc. ; tho Brahman, or village 
priest j and the schoohnaslcr. Besides these, every 
village has its astrologer, smith, carpenter, potter, 
liarhcr, doctor, dancing-girl, musician, and poet, all 
of whom are rewarded for their labours out of the 
produce of tho village lands. ‘Under this simple 
form of municipal government, tho inhabitants of 
tho country have lived from timo immemorial. 
Tho boundaries of tho village liavo been hut 
seldom altered ; and though the villages them- 
selves liavo been sometimes injured, and even 
desolated by war, famine, nnd disease, tho saino 
name, the same limits, and even tho same families, 
have continued for ages. The inhabitants give 
themselves no trouble about the breaking up and 
division of kingdoms ; while the village, remains 
entire, they care not to what (lower it is trans- 
ferred, or to what sovereign it devolves ; its internal 
economy remains unchanged ; the polnil is still tiio 
head-inhabitant, and still acts ns tho petty jndgo 
nnd magistrate, nnd collector or renter of tho 
village.' 

Itetijion. — Hinduism or Brahmanism is the reli- 
gion of tho great majority of tho inhabitants of 
India. Mohammedanism comes next, and it appears, 
from tho last census, that tho tiumlicr of persons 
professing this creed is much greater than had l>con 
supposed. Of tho 00,000,003 forming tho (xjpula- 
tion of Bengal, 21,000,000 nro Mohammedans. In 
tho Punjab, 0,000,000 are Mohammedans and 
(5,000,000 Hindus. In Oude, there nro 1,000,000 of 
Mohammedans to 10,000,000 of Hindus. In tho 
Kortli- western Provinces, there nre 20,000,000 of 
Hindus to -1,000,000 of Mohammedans. In tho 
whole of I., it is Wliuvod there ntc nearly tlireo 
times as many Hindus ns Moiminmcdans. Tho 
Sikh religion (see Si lens) is professed, according to 
tho census for tho Punjab, by 1,000,000 of the 
inhabitants. They hate alike tho Hindus nnd tho 
Mohammedans. Buddhism at ono period prevailed 
very generally throughout I. ; it is now confined to 
Bhotan, Ceylon, nnd tho Burmese frontier. Several 
of tho forms of religion prevalent among the natives 
of T. nro treated of apart (see Bkdihiish, Moham- 
si khan ism, 1’Atanra, Sikhs); what wo shall hero 
specially consider is that varioty of creeds which 
tie 


is derived from Brahmanic source*, nnd known a* tho I 
Hindu religion, or Hinduism. The term Hinduism, 
however, must not ho taken na restricted to those 
forms of tho Brabmanio religion which arc in exist- 
ence now ; wo liavo to look npon it as comprising 
nil the phases of this creed up to its earliest period. 

We may divide Hinduism into three great periods, 
which, for brevity’s sake, wo will call tho Vedic, 
KpiCj.nnd Purftnic periods, ns onr knowledge of tho 
first is derived from tho sacred hooks called the 
Veda; of tho second, from tho epic poem called the 
IlCundyana, nnd more especially from the great epos, 
tho MahdbMrata ; while tho chief source of our 
information relative to tho last period is that class ' 
of mythological works known under the name of 
J’niiinat anil Tdntrcu. It is necessary hero to guard 
tho reader against attempting to connect dates with 
the earlier of those periods. It has not Wen uncom- 
mon for writers on this subject to assign thousands 
of years Wforo the Christian era as tho starting- 
points of various phases of Hindu antiquity ; others, 
more cautions, marked the Wginnings of certain . 
divisions of Vcdic works with 1200, 1000, $00, nnd 
COO years n. c. The troth is, that while Hindu 
literatnro itself is almost without known dates, 
owing either to tho peculiar organisation of tho 
Hindu mind, or to tho convulsions of Indinn history, 
tho present condition of Sanscrit philology does 
not a (Toni the scholar tho requisite resources for 
embarking with nny chance of success in such 
chronological speculations. This question of Hindu 
chronology will ho more particularly considered in 
Uio article Vn>A. In the meantime, tho utmost 
stretch of assumption which in tho actual condition 
of Sanscrit philology it Is permitted to make is, 
that tho latest writings of tho Yedio class are not 
moro recent than tho 2d c. Wforo Christ. A like 
uncertainly hangs over the period at which the two 
great cpio poems of I. were composed, nlthough there 
is reason to surmise tlrnt tho lower limits of that 
period did not reach beyond tho beginning of tho 
Christian era. The I’urAnic jicriod, on tho other 
hand, all scholars nro agreed to regard as corres- 
ponding with part of our medieval lustorv. 

If tho 1 ,’ij- Vetla— tho oldest of tho Vedas, and 
probably tho oldest literary document in existence 
— coincided with tho Wginning of Hindu civilisa- 
tion, tho popular creed of the Hindus, ns depicted 
in somo of its hymns, would reveal not only tho 
original creed of this nation, hut throw n strong 
light on the original creed of humanity itself. 
Unhappily, however, tho imagination, indulging 
in such an hypothesis, would have ns little foun- 
dation to work on ns that which would fix tho 
chronological (msition of this Veda. The Hindus, 
as depicted in theso livmns, are far removed from 
tho starting-point of human society; nay, they 
may fairly claim to W ranked among those already 
civilised communities experienced in arts, defending 
their homes nnd property in organised warfare, 
acquainted even with many vices which only occur 
in an advanced condition of artificial life. See 
VitnA. Yet in examining tho ideas expressed in 
the .greatest number of tho Big- Veda hymns, it 
cannot W denied Hint they arc neither ideas engen- 
dered hv an imagination artificially influenced, nor 
such as’hnvo mado a compromise with philosophy. 
The Hindu of theso hymns is essentially engrossed 
by tho might of tho elements. The powers which 
turn his awe into pious subjection nnd veneration 
arc— Apni, tho fire of tho sun and lightning ; Indra, 
tho bright, cloudless firmament; tho Mantis, or 
winds (see Marct) ; Sdrt/a, tho sun (sco SOkya) ; 
Uthas, tho dawn (sco Usiias) ; nnd various kindred 
manifestations of tho luminous bodies, nnd nature 
in general. Ho invokes them, not as representatives 
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of .1 superior being, before n-liom tbe human soul keenly felt, the circle of beings which overawe the 
professes its humility ; not as superior beings them- popular mind becomes enlarged. Thus the' obiects 
selves, which may reveal to his searching mind by which Indra, Agni, and the other deities are pro 
the mysteries of creation or eternity, but because pitiated, become gods themselves ; Soma especially 
he wants their assistance against enemies — because the moon-plant and its juice, is invoked 1 as the 
he wishes to obtain from them rain, food, cattle, bestower of all worldly boons. ’ The animal sacrifice 
health, and other worldly goods. He complains to —the properties of which seem to be more mysterious 

them of his troubles, and reminds them of the than the offerings of Soma, or of clarified butter is 

wonderful deeds they performed of yore, to coax added to the original rites. AVe will quote. a few 
them, as it were, into acquiescence and friendly verses from the second book of the Hig-Veda, which 
help. ‘ We proclaim eagerly, Maruts , your ancient may illustrate the essential difference between this 
greatness, for the sake of inducing your prompt order of hymns and those we alluded to before. It 
appearance, as the indication of (the approach of) is the horse of the sacrifice which is invoked by the 
the showercr of benefits;’ or: ‘Offer your nutritious worshipper, and its properties are praised in the 
viands to the great hero {Indra), who is pleased { following strain : 

by praise, and to Vishnu (one of the forms of the! ‘Thy great birth, 0 Horse, is to be Morified ■ 
sun), the two invincible deities who ride upon the whether first springing from the firmament 5 or from 
radiant summit of tbe clouds as upon a well-trained the water, inasmuch as thou hast neighed, for 
steed. Indra and Vishnu, the devout worshipper thou hast the wings of the falcon and the limbs of 
glorifies the radiant approach of you two who are the deer. Trita harnessed the horse which was 
the grantors of desires, and who bestow upon the given by Yama, Indra first mounted him, and 
mortal who worships you an immediately receivable Gandharba seized his reins. Vasus you fabricated 
(reward), through the distribution of that fire which the horse from the sun. Thou, horse, art Yama • 
is the seatterer (of desired blessings).’ Such is the thou art Aditya, thou art Trita by a mysterious* act • 
strain in which the Hindu of that period addresses thou art associated with Soma. The sa"es have 
his gods. He seeks them, not for his spiritual, but said there arc three bindings of thee in heaven ’ &c 
for his material welfare. Ethical considerations are Mystical language like this doubtless betrays the 
therefore foreign to these instinctive outbursts of aberration of the religious instinct of a nation • but 
the pious mind. Sin and evil, indeed, are often • it also reveals the fact, that the pious mind of the 
adverted to, and the gods are praised because they j Hindus was no longer satisfied with the adoration 
destroy sinners and evil-doers ; but one would err of the elementary or natural powers ; it shews that 
in associating with these words our notions of sin religion endeavoured to penetrate into the mysteries 
or wrong. A sinner, in these hymns, is a man who of creation. This longing we find, then, expressed 
does not address praises to those elementary deities, in other hymns, which mark the beginning of 
or who does not gratify them with the oblations the philosophical creed of the Vcdic period. The 
they receive at the hands of the believer. He is following few verses may tend to illustrate the 
the foe, the robber, the demon— in short, the nature of this third clas3 of hymns, as they occur 
borderer i_nfesting_ the territory of the ‘ pious ’ man, in the oldest Veda: ‘I have beheld the Lord of 
who,_ in his turn, injures and kills, but, in adoring Men,’ one poet sings, 1 with seven sons [i. e., the 
Agni, Indra, and their kin, is satisfied that he can seven solar rays], of which delightful and bene- 
commit no evil act. Yet we should be likewise volent (deity), who is the object of our invocation, 
wrong did we judge of those acts of retaliation by there is an all-pervading middle brother, and a 
the standard of our own ethical laws. So far, third brother [i. c., Vttyu and Agni, the younger 
indeed, from reflecting unfavourably on the internal brothers of Aditya, the sun], well fed with (obla- 
condition of tile Hindu community, the features of tions of) clarified butter. They yoke the seven 
which may be gathered from these hymns, they (horses) to the one-wheeled car [l. c., the orb of the 
seem, on the contrary, to bespeak the union and sun, or time, or a year] ; one horse [i. e., the sun], 
brotherhood which existed amongst its members ; named seven, bears it along : the three-axled wheei 
and the absence, in general, of hymns which ajipeal (i. e., the day with its three divisions, or the year 

to the gods for the suppression of internal dissen- with three seasons— hot, wot, and cold ; or time 

sions or public vices, bears, apparently, testimony past, present, and future] is undecaying, never 
to the good moral condition of the people whose loosened, and in it all these regions of the universe 

w ants are recorded in these songs. abide Wlio has seen tlie primeval (Being) 

It may be imagined that the worship of demon- at the time of his being born ? What is that 
tary beings like those we have mentioned was endowed with substance which the unsubstantial 
originally a simple and harmless one. By far the sustains ? From earth are the breath and blood, 
p-eatest number of the Rig -Veda hymns know of but where is the soul? Who may repair to the 
but one sort of offering made to these gods; it soul to ask this? Immature (in understanding), 
consists of the juice of the Soma or moon-plant, undiscerning m mind, I inquire of those things 
which, expressed and fermented, was an exhilarating which are hidden, (even) from the gods, (what are) 
and inebriating beverage, and for this reason, prob- the seven threads which the sages have spread to 
ably, was deemed to invigorate the gods, and to envelop the sun in whom all abide?’ Another poet 
increase their beneficial potency. It was presented sings : ‘ Then there was no entity or non-entity ; 
to them in ladles, or sprinkled on the sacred Kusa no world, or sky, or aught above it ; nothing 
grass. Clarified butter, too, poured on fire, is men- anywhere in the happiness of any one, involving 
tioned in several hymns as an oblation agreeable to or involved ; nor water deep or dangerous. Death 
the gods ;_and it jmay have belonged to this, as we was not, nor was there immortality, nor distinction 
primitive stage of the Vcdic worship. of day or night. But Tiiat breathed without 

There is a class. of hymns, however, to be found in afflation, single with her (Swadhd) who is within, 
the Rig -Veda wliich depart already materially from him. Other than him, nothing existed (which) 

the simplicity of the conceptions we arc referring since (has) been Who knows exactly, and 

to. In these, which we conceive to be of another who shall in this world declare, whence and why 
order, this instinctive utterance of feeling makes this creation took place? The gods are subsequent 
room for the language of speculation ; the allegories to the production of this world, then who can 
of poetry yield to the mysticism of the reflecting know whence it proceeded, or whence this varied 
mmd ; and the mysteries of nature becoming more world arose, or whether it uphold itself or not ? 
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He who in the highest heaven is tho ruler of this 
universe, does indeed know ; hut not another one 
can possess this knowledge.’ 

As soon as tho problem implied by passages like 
theso was raised in the minds of the Hindus, 
Hinduism must kavo ceased to be the pure worship 
of tho elementary powers. Henceforward, there- 
fore, wo see it either straggling to reconcile tho 
latter with the idea of one supremo being, or. to 
emancipate the inquiry into the principle of creation 
from tiio elementary religion recorded in tho oldest 
portion of Vcdio poetry. Tho first of these efforts 
is principally shewn in that portion of tho Vedas 
called Briikmnna (sco Veda), the second in tho 
writings termed UpanUhad (sco UrAXisnAD). In 
the BnVnnanns — a word of the neuter gender, and 
not to bo confounded with the similar word in the 
masculine gender, denoting the first Hindu caste — 
tho mystical allegories which now and then appear 
in what wo have called the second class of Vedic 
hymns, aro not only developed to a considerable 
extent, but gradually brought into a systematic 
form. Epithets given by the itig -Veda poets to the 
elementary gods are spun out into legends, assuming 
the shape of historical narratives. The simple and 
irimitivc worship mentioned in the hymns becomes 
liglily complex and artificial. A ponderous ritual, 
founded on tlioso legends, and supported by a far 
more advanced condition of society, is brought into 
a regular system, which requires a special class 
of priests to be kept in a proper working order. 
Some of the Vedic hymns seem to belong already 
to tlic beginning of this period of tho llifUimnna 
worship, for in the second book of the Ilig-Veda 
several such priests are enumerated in reference 
to tho adoration of Agni, the god of fire ; Imt 
the full contingent of sixteen priests, such as is 
required for the celebration of a great sacrifice, does 
not make its appearance before the composition 
of the BrMimanas mid later Vedas. Vet, however 
wild many of these legends aro, however distant 
they bccomo from the instinctive veneration of the 
elementary powers of nature, and however much 
this ritual betrays tho gradual development of the 
institution of castes— unknown to the hymns of the 
l’ig-Veda — there arc still two features in them, which 
mark a progress of the religious mind of ancient 
India. V htlc tho poets of the Itig -Veda aro chiefly 
concerned in glorifying the visible manifestations 
of tho elementary gods — in the BrMimanas, their 
ethical qualities aro put forward for imitation and 
praise. Truth and untruth, right and wrong — in 
tho moral sense which these words imply— arc not 
seldom emphasised in the description of the battles 
fought between gods and demons ; and several rites 
themselves are described as symbolical representa- 
tions of these and similar qualities of the good and 
evil beings, worshipped or abhorred. A second 
feature, is tho tendency, in these BrfUiinanas, of 
determining tho rank of the gods, and as a conse- 
quence, of giving prominenco to one special god 
amongst the rest ; whereas in the old Vedic poetry, 
though we may discover a predilection of tho poets 
to bestow moro praise, for instance, on Indra and 
Agni, than on other gods, yet we find no intention, 
on their part, to raise any of them to a Bupreme 
ranlc. Thus, in some Brahman as, Indra, tho god of 
tho firmament, is endowed witli tho dignity of a 
ruler of tho gods ; in others, tho sun receives the 
attributes of superiority’. This is no real solution 
of tho momentous problem hinted at in such Vedic 
hymns as we quoted before, hut it is a semblance 
of it. Thero the poet asks ‘whence this varied 
world aroso’ — hero the priest answers that ‘ono god 
is. more elevated than the rest;’ and ha is satisfied 
with regulating tho detail of the Soma and animal 
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sacrifice, according to the rank which he assigns to 
his deities. 

A real answer to this great question is attempted, 
however, by tho theologians who explained tho 
' mysterious doctrine,’ held in the utmost reverence 
by’ all Hindus, and laid down in the writings known 
under tho name of Upanishads. It must suffico 
hero to state that the object of these important 
works is to explain, not only the process of creation, 
but tho nattiro of a supreme being, and its relation 
to the human soul. In tho Upanishads, Agni, Indra, 
Vftyu, and tho other deities of tho Vetlie hymn», 
bccomo symbols to assist tho mind in its attempt 
to understand the true nature of one absolute being, 
and tho maimer in which it manifests itaclf in its 
worldly form. The human soul itself is of the samo 
nature as this supremo or great soul : its ultimato 
destination is that of becoming re-united with tho 
supreme soul, and tlio means of attaining that end 
is not the performance of sacrificial rites, but tho 
comprehension of its own self and of tho great 
soul. Tho doctrine which at a later period becamo 
tho foundation of tho creed of the educated — tho 
doctrine that the supremo sold, or (tho neuter) 
Braliman, is the only reality, and that the world has 
a claim to notice only in so far as it emanated from 
this beinj:, is already clearly laid down in theso 
Upanishads, though the languago in which it is 
expressed still adapts itself to tho legendary and 
allegorical style winch characterises tho BrMunana 
portion of the Vedas. The Upanishads became thus 
the basis of the enlightened faith of India. They aro 
not a system of philosophy, lint they contain all 
the gcrins whence the three great systems of Hindu 
philosophy’ aroso ; and like the latter, while reveal- 
ing the struggle of the Hindu mind to reach tho 
comprehension of one supreme being, they advnnco 
sufficiently far to express their belief in such a 
being, hut at tho samo timo acknowledge tho 
inability of the human mind to comprehend it3 
essence. For tho different periods which must bo 
distinguished in tho composition of these works, 
nnd for tho gradual development of the general 
ideas briefly adverted to here, wo refer tho reader 
to the article UrAXlsitAD. 

Tho Erie period of Hinduism is marked by' a 
similar development of tho same two creeds, tho 
general features of which wo have now traced in 
tho Vedic writings. The popular creed strives to 
find a centre round which to group its imaginary 
gods, whereas tho philosophical creed finds its 
expression in the groundworks of the Silnkhya, 
y>j(l’ia, and Vcdilnta systems of philosophy. In 
the former, wo find two gods in particular who aro 
rising to tho highest rank, Vishnu and Siva ; for as 
to Bralimk (tho masculine form of Braliman), though 
lie was looked upon, now and then, as superior to 
both, ho gradually disappears, and becomes merged 
into tho philosophical Brahma (tlic neuter form of 
the same word), which is a further evolution of tho 
great soul of tho Upanishads. In the Rdmdyana , 
tho superiority of Vishnu is admitted without 
dispute ; in tho great epos, tho Mahdbh&rala, 
however, which, unlike the former epos, is the pro- 
duct of successive ages, thero is an apparent rivalry 
between tho claims of Vishnu and Siva to occupy 
tho highest rank in tho pantheon ; but Sanscrit 
philology will first have to unravel the chrono- 
logical position of tho various portions of this 
work, to lay baro its groundwork, and to shew 
tho gradual additions it received, before it will 
bo ablo to determine tho successive formation of 
the legends which arc tho basis of classical Hindu 
mythology. Yet so much seems to be clear even 
already, that thero is a predilection during this 
Epic period for the supremacy of Vishnu ; and that 
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tlie policy of incorporating rather than combating 
antagonistic creeds, led more to a quiet admission, 
than to a ■warm support of Siva’s claims to the 
highest rank. lor the character of these gods, for 
the relation in which, the conception of these 
beings stands to that of the Vedic time, for the new 
ideas which they impersonate at the Epic period, 
and for the group of mythological beings connected 
with both of them, we refer the reader to the 
respective articles. We will point, however, to one 
.remarkable myth, an it will illustrate the altered 
osition of the gbds during the Epic period. In the 
'edic hymns, the immortality of the gods is never 
matter of doubt; most of the elementary beings 
are invoked and described as everlasting, as liable 
neither to decay nor death. The offerings they 
receive may add to their comfort and strength ; 
they may invigorate them, but it is nowhere stated 
that they are indispensable for their existence. It 
is, on the contrary, the pious sacrificer himself who, 
through his offerings, secures to himself long life, 
i and, as it is sometimes hyperbolically called, immor- 
tality. And the same notion prevails throughout 
the oldest BrAlimanas. It is only in the latest work 
of this class, the S'atapailia-Brdhmana , and more 
especially in the Epic poems, that we find the inferior 
gods as mortal in the beginning, and as becoming 
immortal through exterior agency. In th Q$fatapatha- 
Brdhmatia , tho juice of the Soma plant, offered by 
the worshipper, or at another time clarified butter, 
or even animal sacrifices, impart to them this 
immortality. At the Epic period, Vishnu teaches 
them how to obtain the Amrila , or beverage of immor- 
tality, without which they would go to destruction ; 
and this epic A mrila itself is merely a compound, 
increased by imagination, of tho various substances 
which in the Vedic writings are called or likened 
to A m ri ta, Le.,a ‘ substance that frees from death.’ 
It is obvious, therefore, that gods like these could 
not strike root in the religious mind of the nation. 
We must look upon them more as the gods of poetry 
than of real life ; nor do we find that they enjoyed 
any of the worship which was allotted to the two 
principal gods, Vishnu and Siva. 

The philosophical creed of this period adds little 
to the fundamental notions contained in the Upani- 
shads ; but it frees itself from the legendary dross 
which still imparts to those works a deep tinge of 
mysticism. On the other hand, it conceives and 
develops the notion, that the union of the indi- 
vidual soul with the supreme spirit may he aided 
by penances, such as peculiar modes of breathing, 
particular postures, protracted fasting, and the like; 
in short, by those practices which are systematised 
by the Yoga doctrine. The most remarkable Epic 
work which inculcates this doctrine is the cele- 
brated poem Bhagavadgttd , which has been wrongly 
considered by European writers as a pure SAukhya j 
work, whereas S'ankara , the great Hindu theologian, 
who commented on it, and other nativo commen- 
tators after him, have proved that it is founded on 
the Yoga belief. The doctrine of the reunion of the 
individual soul with the supremo soul, was neces- 
sarily founded on the assumption, that the former 
must have become free from all guilt affecting its 
purity before it can bo re- merged into the source 
whence it proceeded ; and since one human life is 
apparently too short for enabling the soul to attain 
its accomplishment, the Hindu mind concluded that 
the soul, after the death of its temporary owner, 
had to be horn again, in order to complete the work 
it had left unclone in its previous existence, and that 
it must submit to the same fate until its task is 
fulfilled. This is the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
which, in the absence of a belief in grace, is a logical 
consequence of a system which holds the human 


soul to be of the same nature as that of an absolute 
God. The beginning of this doctrine may be dis- 
covered in some of the oldest TJpanishads, but its 
fantastical development belongs to the Epic time, 
where it pervades the legends, and affects the social 
life of the nation. See Metempsychosis. 

The Pueanio period of Hinduism is the period 
of its decline, so far as the popular creed is con- 
cerned. Its pantheon is nominally the same as 
that of tho Epic period. Brahmfl, Vishnu, and Siva 
remain still at the head of its imaginary gods ; but 
whereas the Epic time is generally characterised by 
a friendly harmony between the higher occupants of 
the divine spheres, the Purflnic period shews discord 
and destruction of the original ideas whence the Epic 
gods arose. Brahmfl, withdraws, in general, from 
the popular adoration, and leaves Vishnu and Siva 
to fight their battles in the minds of their worship- 
pers for the highest rank. The elementary principle 
which originally inhered in these deities is thus 
completely lost sight of by the followers of the 
Purflnas. The legends of the Epic poems relating 
to these gods become amplified and distorted, 
according to the sectarian tendencies of the masses ; 
and the divine element which still distinguishes 
these gods in the RAmflyana and Mahflbhflrata, is 
now more and more mixed up with worldly con- 
cerns and intersected with historical events, dis- 
figured in their turn to suit individual interests. 
Oi the ideas implied by the Vedic rites, scarcely 
a trace is visible in the Purflnas and Tantras, 
which are the text-books of this creed. In short, 
the unbridled imagination which pervades theso 
works is neither pleasing from a poetical, nor ele- 
vating from a philosophical point of view. Somo 
Purflnas, it is true — for instance, the Bhdgavata— 
make in some sense an exception to this aberration 
of original Hinduism ; but they are a compromise 
between the popular and the Vedflnta creed, which 
henceforward remains the creed of the educated and 
intelligent. They do not affect the worship of 
the masses as practised by the various sects ; and 
this worship itself, whether harmless, as with the 
worshippers of Vishnu, or offensive, as with the 
adorers of Siva and his wife Durgfl, is but an empty 
ceremonial, which, here and there, may remind one 
of the symbolical worship of the Vedic Hindu, but, 
as a whole, has no connection whatever with the 
Vedic scriptures, on which it affects to rest. It is 
this creed which, with further deteriorations, caused 
by the lapse of centuries, is still the main religion 
of the masses in India. The opinion these entertain, 
that it is countenanced by the ritual, as well as by 
the theological portion of the Vedas, is the redeem- 
ing feature of their belief ; for, as nothiug is easier 
than to disabuse their mind on this score, by reviv- 
ing the study of their ancient and sacred language, 
and by enabling them to read again their oldest and 
most sacred books, it may be hoped that a proper 
education of the people in thiB respect, by learned 
and enlightened natives, will remove many of the 
existing errors, which, if they continued, must 
inevitably lead to a further and, ultimately, total 
degeneration of the Hindu race. 

The philosophical creed of this period, and tho 
creed which is still preserved by the educated classes, 
is that derived from the tenets of the Vedflnta 
philosophy. It is based on the belief of one supremo 
being, which imagination and speculation endea- 
vour to invest with all the perfections conceivable 
by the human mind, but the true nature of which 
is, nevertheless, declared to he beyond the reach of 
thought, and which, on this ground, is defined as 
not possessing any of the qu ah ties by which tho 
human mind is able to comprehend intellectual or 
material entity. See Vedanta. 
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Hindu Sects. — This designation applies to the 
sects which arose during the third period of Hin- 
duism. Tlicy suppose that their worship is counte- 
nanced by tlie Vedas ; but its real origin is derived 
from tlio Pur Anas and ! Tantra s. See these articles. 
There are throe chief divisions of these sects — the 
adorers of Vishnu, of Siva, and of the wives or 
fcmalo energies of these gods. See Yaisiinavas, 
Saivas, and Saictas. Besides these great sects, 
there are some of limited extent and total insignifi- 
cance, such as the worshippers of Agni, the god of 
tire ; of SArya, the sun-god ; of Gancsa, the god of 
wisdom, and the obvialor of impediments. JPor a 
detailed account of these and similar sects, see the 
first volume of the 1 forts of the lute H. II. N%on, 
containing a Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus. 

For an account of the various divisions of I., see 
articles on the various provinces referred to in the 
preceding article. See also India, Bkitisii ; India, 
Nativi: Sr.vnis or ; India, Fkkncii ; India, l’ou- 
Tuour.sr. 

For an account of the philosophy, literature, 
architecture, &c., of I., see Svsscnrr Lrrr.itATinti: 
MiJlissv, Nyava, SVnkhva, Vkdanta. For the 
history of I., see following article. 

INDIA, IlntTIMl, is the name given to tho«e 
parts of Hither and Further India placed under the 
administration of tlio viceroy or governor-general of 
India. It does not include Ceylon, which, although 
a British possession, has Us government entirely 
separate from that of Hindustan; hut it extends 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
to 10’ S. lat , and thus includes part of Further 
India or Imlo-Cliina. 

The following are the returns ot the census of 
1S71-72 for the provinces under British rule; those 
for the Punjab, Guile, and Berar being, however, 
from 3 to C years antecedent to that date : 
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Government . — By an not of parliament, which 
received the royal assent 2d August lSo 1 *, Queen 
Victoria was declared sovereign of India, and various 
regulations were enacted for tlio better government 
of the country. In 1S77, by act of parliament, the 
Queen formally assumed the title Empress of India. 
Tlie liomc-governmcnt of India is vested in a secre- 
tary’ of state, who is a member of the English cabinet. 
He is assisted by an undcr-secrctary and a council 
of fifteen members. The Indian executive govern- 
ment is administered liy the viceroy or governor- 
general appointed by the crowu, and acting under 
the control of the secretary of state for India. The 
viceroy .is appointed by the crown for a term of six 
years, and is assisted by a council of live ordinary 
members, three appointed by the secretary of state, 
two by lier majesty’s warrant. Each of them has 
charge of a department of the executive. Tlio corn- 
el! 


mandcr-in-cliief may he constituted an extraor- 
dinary member of the council. The legislative 
council is composed of the members of tlie execu- 
tive, together with twelve members, one half of 
whom must be unconnected with the public service. 
They are nominated for two years by the viceroy. 
British I. is now divided into the provinces men- 
tioned in the precedingtable. Itwasformerly divided 
into tlie throe Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay; and in ordinary language, and even in 
official documents, the name of Presidency is still 
given to tlio provinces of Madras and Bombay. As 
regards military matters, the old threefold division 
may he said to subsist, but it must be kept in mind 
that British I. is now divided into the 4 territories 
under the governor-general, and the 9 provinces, enu- 
merated in the preceding table, and that each has 
its own civil government, and is independent of tbo 
others. The two governments of Madras and Bom- 
bay are under tlie rule of governors appointed by 
the crown, and assisted by executive and legisla- 
tive councils. They communicato only with regard 
to important matters with the homo government 
through tlio governor-general. As regards affairs 
of minor importance, they correspond directly with 
the secretary of state for India, The Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, the North-west Provinces, and 
the Punjab are administered by lieutenant-governors 
appointed by tlie governor-general, subject to the 
approbation of the secretary of state for India. In 
Bengal, the lieutenant-governor is assisted by a legis- 
lative council. Oinle, Assam, the Central Provinces, 
and British Burmali are governed by chief-com- 
missioners appointc 1 by tlie Indian government. 
Ajmere was separated from tlio government of the 
North-west Provinces in 1S71, and placed under the 
direct control of tlio governor-general. Berar, also 
known under the name of the assigned districts of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, and Coorg are administered 
liv commissioners appointed by the governor-general. 
All the governments of India arc split into provinces, 
over each of which a commissioner is placed, and 
these are in turn divided into districts under a 
judge and collector. The provinces arc distinguished 
into regulation and non-regulation provinces. In 
the former the revenuo is collected and justice is 
administered according to fixed methods. In tlio 
latter, power is reserved by* legislative enactment to 
modify these as occasion requires. Resident polit- 
ical agents nro appointed by the British govern- 
ment at tlie courts of tlio native princes. The 
Covenanted Civil Service is composed of Europeans 
who conduct the general administration in the Indian 
provinces. Since 1S54 the members liavo been re- 
cruited from the successful candidates at competitive 
examinations instituted for the purpose, held in Lon- 
don. The Uneovcnanled Civil Sendee, appointments 
to which arc mado by tlio authorities in I., is com- 
posed of Europeans, Eurasians (the class sprung 
troin native mothers by European fathers), and 
natives. Municipalities in I. were first created for 
the three presidency towns, and it was not till 1S50, 
1S5G, and 1SGS that acts were unssed under which a 
large number of Indian towns have obtained muni- 
cipal institutions, which are gradually diffusing the 
habit of self-government over the whole country. 

Military Force . — The Indian military service, like 
tlio civil service, underwent a thorough reorganisa- 
tion, consequent on tlie great mutiny, and the trans- 
fer of the government of the country' from the East 
India Company to the Crown. In 1S75, the estab- 
lished military forco of British I. numbered 
190,175, including officers ; of whom 123, GS2 
were natives, and GO, 227 English (exclusive of 
officers). I. is divided into tlireo military divi- 
sions, which, although named after the three old 
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presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, and 
perpetuating their names, have not exactly '.the 
same limits. Of the native troops, 47,000 belonged 
i to the Bengal army, 27,000 to the Madras army, 
and 24,000 to the Bombay arms’. The British 
forces are chiefly stationed in the Punjab, and along 
the valley of the Ganges. In 1S72, there wore 
37,000 English soldiers in these provinces, of whom 
i 12,000 were in the Punjab, 10,400 were in the 
| Bombay Presidency, and 12,200 in that of Madras, 
j The police in British I. include a force of 
I 100,000 constables or regular policemen, and the 
village watchmen who aid them. The minimum 
ace of admission is 17, the maximum 21. Each 
district has a jail and a police superintendent; and 
the districts are grouped, for police purposes, into 
circles under deputy-inspeetors-general, while the 
whole police force in each province is under an 
inspector-general. The constabulary is a purely 
civil force, subject in all respects, except internal 
discipline, to the civil authorities. 

Administration of Civil Justice . — In 18G1, by an 
act of parliament, high courts of judicature were 
established at each presidency and in the North- 
west Provinces, under the control of a chief- justice, 
and as many other judges, not exceeding fifteen, as 
her Majesty may appoint. In 1S71 — 1S72, there 
were 1, OSS, 153 civil suits in I., and there can bo 
no doubt that the machinery for litigation supplied 


by the courts is much employed. Sir G. Campbell, 
however, fears that the tendency to uphold the 
bare doctrines of law — the literal fulfilment of con- 
tracts alleged to have been entered into by ignorant 
and improvident people — leads to great hardship in 
case3 which affect poor men and benefit the rich and 
litigious. The Civil Procedure Code of India offers 
facilities for litigation which are apt to be abused. 
Sir George Campbell, in illustration of the views 
entertained of legal proceedings by some classes of 
Indian litigants, gives the following account of a 
litigation between the members of a family origin- 
ally belonging to one of the liill-tribes. One of the 
parties, after litigating through all the courts of 
I., got a decree in the highest court. But there 
was an appeal to the Privy Council, and the suitor’s 
funds were exhausted. So they caught an old man, 
carried him to the top of a hill, aud sacrificed him 
to propitiate the gods who rule the decisions of 
the Prh-y Couneil. The Civil Procedure Code 
worked such mischief among the Sontals, that the 
people were exasperated, and had to be removed 
from the operation of laws applicable generally in 
Bengal. 

Revenue, Expenditure, <0 c. — The annexed table 
shews the gross amount of the public revenue and 
expenditure of British I., with the surplus or defi- 
ciency of revenue in each of the under-mentioned 
years : 




Total Expenditure. 

Grot* Expenditure. 

Surplus ( + ) or Deficiency (_) of Revenue. 

Ytar* 

ended 

Gross Hercnue. 

In India. 

In England. 

Exclusive ef rublic 
Work* Extra- 
ordinary. 

Including Public 

W orks Extra- 
ordinary 

Exclusive of Public 
Works Extra- 
ordinary. 

Including* Public 
Works Extra- 
ordinary. 

13G9 

3870 

1671 

IS72 

49,2G2,G91 

50,901,081 

51,413,636 

50,110,215 

43,225,587 

42,791,013 

41,015,502 

40,48G,818 

10,1S1,747 

10,591,013 

io,osa,oo4 

8,127,694 

52,036,721 

50,782,412 

49,930,690 

46,986,038 

53,407,334 

53,382,020 

51,09S,50G 

48,614,612 

-2,774,030 
+ 118,669 
+ 1,482,990 
+3,124,177 

-4,144,643 
-2,480,945 
+ 315,180 
+1,495,703 


The gross amount of the public revenue aud ex- 
penditure in each province in British I., exclusive 
of receipts and expenditure in England, for the 
year ending 31st March 1875, is shown below ; 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

India under the Governor-general, 

2,568,299 

13,447,250 

Bengal, 

15,037,294 

3,057,769 

North-wc't Provinces, 

5,879,317 

2,202,025 

Oudc, ...... 

1,587,004 

675,648 

Punjab, 

3,747,682 

1,747,472 

Central Province?, ... 

956,212 

Cl'3,883 

British Burmab, 

1,488,148 

771,218 

A*sam, ...... 

552,001 

301,290 

Madras 

8,373,82G 

5,897,554 

Bombay (including Sinilc), . 

9,93G,805 

7.006,474 

Totals, 

5Q,22G,5S8 

40,760,583 


The revenues and expenditure of the Eastern Settle- 
ments, and of Hyderabad assigned districts, or the 
Berara, are separated from the revenues and expend- 
iture of British I., and not included in the above 
statement. The revenuo for 187G-7 was estimated 
at £50,480,000 ; the expenditure, at £50,330,000. 

Revenue, Expenditure, <tc, — Tile chief items of the 
revenue for the year ending 1870 were the follow- 
ing, in the order of their importance : Land revenue, 
£21,037,912 ; opium, £8,324,879 ; salt, £G,150,GG2 ; 
stamps, £2,758,042; customs, £2,078,479 ; excise on 
spirits and drugs, £2,340,143. The land-tax alone 
produces nearly the half of the whole revenue. In 
I. the governmont has always been considered the 
owner of ths soil, and the actual cultivators pay a 
rent or tax, in collecting which different systems 
have hitherto been followed in different parts 
of the country, known as the Zemindari Settlement, 
243 


Ryoticar, and Afouzawar or Village Settlement. The 
latter is the oldest and the simplest system. Each 
village under this arrangement was regarded as a 
separate municipality, and each was assessed by the 
government at a particular sum, for the due payment 
of which the headman of the village was considered 
responsible. The individual distribution of the 
burden of taxation rested with the village authorities, 
aud government, provided it received its regular 
dues through the potail, interfered no further. The 
origin of the Zemindari and Ryotwar Settlements 
requires some explanation. When the English first 
entered upon the administration of the country, they 
found that the practice of native sovereigns, their 
predecessors, had been to farm out the land revenues 
of the country to the nobles of the court, or to 
wealthy bankers, who annually paid a fixed amount 
into the royal treasury, and collected the government 
dues on their own behalf, from the actual cultivators 
of the soil. These farmers of the revenue were 
termed Zemindars. The question for the English 
rulers arose, whether or not they were to consider 
these men a3 proprietors. In Bengal and Bahar they 
were so recognised, and confirmed in their position, 
the government holding them responsible for the 
payment of the dues on their estates, and regarding 
the cultivators on the farms as their tenants. This 
was Lord Cornwallis’s Zemindari Settlement. In 
Madras aud Bombay, the opposite course was pur- 
sued. Claims of the middlemen, or farmers of 
the revenue, to enjoy any proprietary rights were 
totally ignored ; and under Sir Thomas Monro, the 
ryotwar system was introduced, by which govern- 
ment makes a separate settlement with each indi- 
vidual cultivator or ryot, who is recognised as the 
virtual proprietor of the land, or tenant direct under 
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government, so long os lie nays tho land-tax annually 
charged on his estate or farm. In 1S71, under the 
administration of Lord Mayo, them was created a 
now department of revenue, agriculture, and com- 
merce. . It has charge of all questions relating to 
laud revenue and settlements, works of agricultural 
improvement, silks and fibres, forests, coiuineree, 
trade, and the industrial arts. It has also under its 
'charge the collection of statistics, placed under 
another new department, the statistical survey of I., 
of which the director-general is Ur Hunter. His 
book on ()ris-a (see hvlon) was the first instalment 
of the work done. A scries of leading rpiestions has 
been issued by the director-general, shelving exactly 
what information is required from residents in the 
different districts. A connected account of each 
district w ill 1« prejevred from the returns, and these 
will Ihj in turn condensed by the director-general 
into an iinjierial statistical account of India. ‘This 
survey,’ nays Mr Markham, ‘furins an epoch in 
statistical enterprises, aud its practical results will 
bo most itiqiortaut. 1 

Cun tnc<j. — In British I., account i are kept in 
rupee i, annas, and piu—16 annas going to thorui-ee, 
and l‘_’ pie to the anna. The coins are ni[-ccj (valuu 
-e st rling), and half and ipiartcr and half-quarter 
rupees, in ndvcrj and in copjver J, j, 1. |, of an 
anna. Thu currency of I., however, is chiefly silver, 
of which a largo amount is cuimd aunudly. The 
coinage lieari the imprvtj of yucca Victoria as 
Empress of I. in the oati'.o costume. In lbdl, 
an act was pas cd by the g-r. enum nt of !., provid- 
ing for the iaiito of a pap. r curr. ncy by Means of 
iinmii-sory-not* i. The amount of notes in circu- 
lation in 1873 was £10.670, !07. 

The pubhe debt of I. in 1. and England in 1S7- 
aruouuted to £112,311.760. on which the interest 
paid was £533,329. In l b 7 the total amount of 
the deli! was £1 IS, I 16,991, of whi-.li £18,397,033 
were in England, and £09.S19,95s in India. 

Ck i,u o-rtv. — Tim following table shews the Hum- 
l cram! tonnage i f ve-.-vli and steam n engaged in 
the foic-igu and coasting trade of i!r>tiah 1. in the 
year ending March 31, 1872 : 
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In 1875, there entered 19.S75 Vessels, of 1,003, Ski 
tons; chared, 10,001, of 1, Oak, 073 toils. 

1 total value of the uiereliatidi-e iui;>orted into 

riVVie m £31,053,7 17 ; of treasure, 

f chiif it«.uuf ut.ro-'Ctial and coke, 

1311,701; cotton manufacture.!, .U 7, 181,557 ; mei-ib 
of all kinds, mautifaetiirvii aud unmanufactured, 
Xk.b'jO.T 7 5 ; salt, £913,975 ; raw silk, £051,595; 
silk manufactures, £ ISO, 0 IS ; spirits, £500,185; sugai 
and saccharine-' matter, £700,770. The total value 
of tho cxjkirtu in Ih7l2 u.u ;li follow 4 : Indian pro* 
duce or mtmifaeturis, £01,097,225; foreign mer- 
chandise, £1,158,022; treasure, £1,176,003. The 
chief exports in tho same year were the follow- 
ing: Coffee, £1,350,110; cotton wool, £kl,k7k,-130; 
cotton, mamif-ielures of, £1,101.683; dyes of all 
kinds, £3,{I5C, SCO ; grams and pulse, £l,S63,7lSj 
hide* ami akim, £-,515,800; jutu ami manufacture 
of jute, £ 1,1190,767 ; opium, £!3,363,kkS ; needs, 
£2,728,127 ; silk, £1,130,7(10; tea, £1, 182,186; 
wool. i £000,G98. . Iu 187-1-5, tho value (including 


treasure) of tho total imports was £11.363 134 • of 
exports, £57,081,530. Tho greater part of tho trade 
of I. is earned on with Great Britain; hut there is 
also mi extensive commerce with Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, China, Australia, thul'orsian Gulf, tho 
Bed Sea, aud several of the European states. 

llocult and Jtailuxnjs . — Since 1836 great trunk- 
roads have been .constructed in various parts of 
India. Tho moat remarkablo is that from Calcutta to 
I’cshawer, MOO miles long. Tho importance of 
these great works has now diminished, owing to tho 
extension of a great railway system in India. The 
chief railways now open are the East Indian, from 
Calcutta to Delhi ; tho Indian I’cniusula, which 
forms a branch to Bombay ; tho Delhi, Buujab, and 
Sirnle, which will ultimately connect tho system 
with the mouth of tho Indus; tho Bombay and 
Baroda, which runs north from Bombay ; tho Mad- 
ras Ilaihvay, ruuning south-east to Madras, and 
thencu south-west to BoypQr on tho Coromandel 
Coast. Up to March 1876, £93,720,794 had bceu 
cx|>ciulcd by the guaranteed railway companies, and 
£8,000,000 were required to complete their lines. 
The net receipts iu 1875 were £3,617,868, including 
£71.351 from tho stato lines. If we estimate the 


capital at £07,000,000, this represents an average 
return of £3, 15'. per cent, ujxju tho live per cent, 
guaranteed capital, and a net loss to thu govem- 
uicut of £l,klk,107. As the railways, however, are 
now almost completed, it is expected that tho cessa- 
tion of heavy outlay ou construction will improve 
their linaucial jiosition. Tho construction of roails 
and tramways from tho chief stations, now proceed- 
ing,' will also add to the traffic and increase tho 
prolits. The electric telegraph is now in working 
urdcr along every lino of railway, aud connects 
all tho important cities of British I., this Indian 
system being connected by three lines with England. 

Irrigation Boris and Canals . — Wu liavo already 
referred to the importance of irrigation iu L.and tho 
great attention given to the subject within late 
years. Our space will not permit us oven to 
enumerate tho great works recently undertaken 
in the basins of tho Indus, Ganges, Mahatiaddy, aud 
Tapti, anil in other liarts of I., to supply water 
to thu rich but [urctied soil, and thus extend tho 
area of cultivation. Several of the canals are 


sibipted for navigation as well as irrigation — and 
when works uow in progress iu ffirhiud have been 
completed, there will ho navigable communication 
freui tho Canges to the Sutlej, aud dowri the Indus 
to Kuracliee. To give tho greatest possible efficiency 
to tho action of tho government in relation to tho 
extension of canals, an inspector-general of irrigation ! 
works has been apjwinted, with irrigation secretaries ! 
iu tho various provinces. j 

Duals c in India . — The climate and sanitary con- j 
dition of I. givu rise to [icstilcnccs which at intervals i 
carry desolation over tho country, whilst disease iu j 
its worst form is never absent. Hospitals, richly \ 
cudowcd aud admirably regulated, supported as l 
well by government as by private mumticcncc, exist 
in all tho largo towns; aud great efforts are con- 
stantly nude to bring thu benefits of medical skill 
aud knowledge within reach of tho poorer classes. 

In all ports of the country’ dispensaries have been 
o]K-ned, where medicines are given out, and patients 
advised. Much of thu disease of L is duo to had 
water and had drainage ; and where a now water- 
supply lias _been introduced, and drains have been 
made, as in _ Calcutta, the improvement in* tho 
health of tho inhabitants lias been marked. Nearly 
2 millions of persons were vacciuated iu L in lS7k- 
Mortality is fearfully aggravated by tho passion of 
tile people for pilgrimages. All ages aud sexes 
traverse vast areas, aud dio by hundreds on tho 
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route. The Mohammedan pilgrims go in num- 
bers to Mecca, Kerbela, and Jerusalem ; and a largo 
proportion never return. 

j Emigration and Colonisation . — From the ta* -le at the 
head of this article, it appears that the population 
of British I. is very unequally distributed. While 
Bengal resembles a city in the density of its popula- 
tion^ the adjoining provinces of Assam aud Burmah, 
although no less fertile, have a very small number 
of inhabitants. The recurrence of famines in this 
overpeopled district shew a the importance of en- 
couraging emigration. The tea-planters are now 
attracting large crowds into Assam and other dis- 
tricts. In 1871 the number despatched was 7022 
arrainst 48(53 iu 1S70, and the number is increasing. In 
Burmah there were 97,079 coolie immigrants in 1871 

1S72. The distant emigration from India has 

become very important in recent roars, and to 
regulate it the Indian Emigration Act (vii. of 1S71) 
was passed, consolidating all previous laws for the 
protection of the emigrant coolies. One condition 
with, respect to emigration £rom India- to tile British 
colonies is, that there shall be 40 women to every 
100 men. In 1871— 1S72, the number of emigrants 
who left Calcutta for the West Indies was 8231, 
and the condition as to the proportion of the sexes 
was fully complied with. In the same year 33S3 
returned to Calcutta. As a rule, the Indian emi- 
grants improve their condition by service in the 
West Indies. It is thought that, except to a few 
limited districts, colonisation from England must 
ever he impracticable iu India on account of the 
unfavourable character (if the climate ; for the 
European race settled in the country rapidly de- 
generates, and in a few generations becomes effete, 
and bodily and mentally enervated. A constant 
stream of British capital, however, and fresh direct- 
ing energies iu its application, is the great want, 
ami what would secure, as nothing else can, the 
development of its unlimited resources. Indigo 
and sugar factories, aud coffee and tea plantations, 
have been the principal undertakings in which inde- 
pendent British capital aud energy have been 
hitherto embarked, and the results have been most 
satisfactory. 

Christianity in India .—- India was one of the 
earliest fields of Christian missions. Tradition 
assigns it as the scene of the apostle Thomas’s 
labours and martyrdom. Whether this was the case 
or not, we find a Syrian church planted in Malabar 
in Southern India, which undoubtedly had a very 
early origin. The Jesuit missionaries, from the 
middle of the IGth c. onwards, had a large success 
in India. See Xavier, Francis. The Catholic 
missions now confine their attention to their Chris- 
tian converts. They are divided into two branches 
— the Portuguese or Goa branch, and the Jesuit 
mission. The number of the former in Bombay is 
not known ; they number elsewhere 4S,000. The 
Jesuit converts exceed half a million in Madras, 
Pondicherry, and Travancore. The earliest Pro- 
testant missionaries in India came from Holland 
and Denmark. With the latter mission the.eminent 
Schwartz was connected. England’s first missionary 
effort was put forward by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, which commenced in the beginning 
of the 18th c., by aiding the Danish mission already 
established in Southern India. Subsequently, the 
East India Company adopted the policy of excluding 
missionaries altogether from their territories ; hut 
since the beginning of this century, when these 
restrictions were withdrawn, a great work has been 
entered on, in which all denominations arc repre- 
sented. In Bengal, 10,000 ryots profess Protestant- 
ism. In Chota Nagpore, within the last twenty 


years, German missionaries have converted 20,000 
Koles. In Oudo and Rohilcund, there are 2000 
converts. In Southern L, the numbers are much 
treater. The entire number of Indian Protest- 
ants iu I. in 1S52 was 128,000 ; in IS02, 2X3,182 ; 
and in 1872, 318,303. Mr Markham, who gives 
these figures in his Iteporfc for 1873, speaking of the 
Protestant missions, says : ‘ The government of 
India cannot but acknowledge the obligations under 
which it is laid by these 000 missionaries, whose 
blameless example and self-denj’ing labours are in- 
fusing new vigour into the stereotyped life of the 
great population placed under English rule, and are 
preparing them to be in every way better men and 
better citizens of the great empire in which they 
dwell.’ In the Proclamation to the Princes, Chiefs, 
and People of India, read in the principal cities, on. 
Nov. 1, 1S5S, it was declared, ‘ that none shall be in 
anywise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
reason of their religious faith and observances, hut 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the law.’ The fullest toleration _ in 
matters of faith is enjoyed throughout British 
India. Fanaticism, only, as when it seeks to 
enforce the burning of widows or Suttee (q. v.), or 
offers human beings in sacrifice, is curbed by the 
ruling power. There is no exclusively endowed 
state-church, but government continue to pay the 
state grants made to Hindu temples and to Moham- 
medan mosques. Clergymen of the Church of . 
England, the Church of Scotland, and the Roman 
Catholic Church, are retained on the government 
establishment as civil or military chaplains. There 
are Church of England bishops at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

Education . — The education of the people of I. is 
based on the system set forth in a despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood, dated 19th July 1834. The main 
principle of the despatch was that European know- 
ledge should be diffused through the languages 
understood by the great mass of the people; but 
that the teaching of English should always be com- 
bined with careful attention to the study of the 
vernacular languages. With regard to tiie wealthier 
classes, it was declared that the time had arrived 
for the establishment of universities in I., conferring 
degrees, and based on the model of the university of 
London. They were not to ho places of education, 
but to test the value of education obtained else- 
where, and to confer degrees in arts, law, medicine, 
and civil engineering. Such universities have 
accordingly been established in Calcutta, Madras, 
aud Bombay; and since 1859, government schools 
have been opened for the instruction of _ all 
classes of the Indian people. In each province 
there is now a director of public instruction, 
assisted by school inspectors, ono of whom 
has under his care one circle or subdivision of 
the province. Normal schools for the training of 
teachers have also been established, and attempts 
are being made to spread female education. In 
1874-5, there were 53,704 government and private 
schools and colleges, giving instruction to 1,068,020 
pupils, the gross expenditure on government schools 
from imperial and other sources being upwards of 
£1,000,000. In the North-west Provinces the 
total number of pupils under instruction is about 
220,000. There are 250 boys in every 3000 people, 
and of these 1G are at government schools, 14 at 
vernacular schools, and 2 learn English. In the 
same 3000 people, there arc 200 girls, and 1 is at 
school. Much remains to he done. 

Administrative Divisions . — The following ai*e tlio 
administrative divisions of British India. The 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, often referred to as 
■Bengal. They include the old Indian provinces of 
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Bengal I roper, Baliar, &c., and are divided into S 
regulation provinces — Bn gal pur, Burdwan, Chitta- 
gong Orissa (or Cuttack), Dacca, Nmldea, Patna, 
ajshnye ; and 2 non-regnlatum provinces — Cliota 

* a gpore, and ICoocli Dakar Calcutta is the capital 
and seat of government. Assam was detached from 
Bengal and made into a s. parate province in 1S74. 
J he A orai- ![ t-g, ,-/■ f>> inurrs include 5 regulation 
provinces - Agra, Allahabad. Benares, Meerut, and 
ivoliilcuml , and 2 non-regulation provinces — Jansi 
amt Ivmnaoii Allahabad is the seat of government, 
Agra and Benan s are important towns. Oude was 
annexed m ls.'itl, Luikm.vv is the capital. The 
1 u n jab, annexed m I s ID, is divided into the follow- 
ing piovmcis — Vinritsur, Cmballa, Delhi, 1». rajat 
fi ?r r ’ ^ '*'"re, Peshawer, Multan, Bavval Pindi, and 
tile I rails-, 'with | States; Lahuic is the seat of govern- 
ment, and clue! eitns are Amritsur and Delhi, 'i he 
Central Provinces weie bnitied into a chief enm- 
m.ssmnership ,,, 1M>1. Nagpur is the chief town. 

Hie Bombay Presidency is .split into tlnee parts 

a northern and a soutlnin division and Snide - 
the capital of the whole is Bomb iy Suiat. in the 
northern division ; Poona, in the southern division ; 
and Ivui.-K bee, ni smde, an impoi t int pi i< « .s The 
Madras Pi. si.l. ney is div id. I into the Ciicais.the 
tainatle ( ‘o ml, itoi. m.l s.l, i,i,l in.ua and Mula- 
bar , the < ipital is M idi is, u, I a, \t m niinoi | nice 
an < ’Jii) mi, Mn-nlip it un, \ , Ih.re. and A rent 
British Burundi s .lm.1,,1 mt,i Am m , IV-u and 
leiiassctini , the ,hn f town- an Kangoui and 
Moulmein The t. niton, s pi . . d d.rvctly und.r 
the eential gov. mini lit are \ jm. ic (. hi. f tow n of 
Fame liana i, p. pirat’d ln.ni g.v.num lit <>t N.W 

J i "vmees m IS71 . B. lu.m ass,. m.l .l.stu.tsoi 
1 1 V deiaba.l ohm town \kol. si, < ’....rg, aim. \. d 
in lslll I. hi. t town, M. tk. tai, and .\fv son-, for 
Whieli as a native st.u, ..nl) t, uipoi ai dy British 
faeo below. 

1 „^:,i"2 , ~?e -M.st hist. .rv Of I. is on tin. ly 
Jt* u<Lir\ , it hi sin t>u«l« 1 1 m m\ tlmal n.irr.itncb, 

w hleh, though Ot the highest mt, r, St tr..m a 
r. Ilgams and <mhu„l.,g,. ,1 p,.m t „t view, ,lo not 

• Might, n in as t„ ,1„ dat. s ot the persoua.'es 

c;u.; , rued, mn as to the n d.tg of «h. fa. t, which 
thej mold. 11ms, the .~,.l u ,m.l !,m ir dv nasties 
*$,/*>>"■ th. /.'.iiiiiij,;,,,, and 

, and m tie- Zb,,, Jim,, as w.lt 
other dv n.usties, like that of 11 idvota, Si-uiAga 
and otli.-is m. utioiu.l m the Z*. />,?«, n. an-. I.t the 
present, at least, h. yon.l the rea. h ot histoiv, in the 
■sense in which we U-se this Wold. Tin hni i eliablc 
; V* *"• " U-t Wltl * >“ alien ut Hindu history is 
that o! r handragugU, . 1.., he ,s the kmg wlmm the 

the’ Mlv , J Z“ V” Cl " S " : -md as ho was 
tin nl) ot Si-leueus we m.n sU.lv that 

Ik le.gned about Guo H, l.iloiig.d to the 

Maiu\a dv nastv . whi.h voiitnns another distin- 
guished Maim , that ..1 th. kmg who plays 

nliK ieam'l '"'Uoy, and \,rl- 

anij leigmd from 2(,.; to 22l> it. I,,,. 1 »i 

iimhtT *’ f Ul ‘-' “*>d otl... .hna.Ii, which 
m I <"u paits oi India up to th. tune ,.t the 
oliamme.lan eon, pi. st, eon, , ms nioie the special 
student *»f Hindu anti, putv and Indian history than 
the giiu-ral reader, vve must e.mtent ourselves heic 
with rofernng those who take ail interest m it to 
the admirable work of Pn-les.sor Christian Lassen, 
th. Indtsche AKcrthum-Kun.l , . where they will not 

h k DW r,C , 1Cht 'T U ri,a toI1 ^tcd in any one 
book hitherto devoted to this subject, but also 

ham to appreciate the difficulties which beset tko 
qm stmns of ancient Hindu history and chronology. 
} J. Mohammedan Comjuest (1001) to the 

obc of JiscoiutC Canning s administration (18G°) 

1 Uou %gT Gh ™i (1001-1IG7). The Sultan MaffinCM, 


sovereign of the small state of Ghizni („. v .j t was 
the first conqueror ^vlio permanently established the 
Mohammedan power in India. In 11 SC, the House 
of Ghizni became extinct, and the Hindu princes 
fell one by one before a succession of Mohammedan 
dynasties, whose names and dates arc as MW* 

Slava Kings of Delhi (120G-12S3),_One o f tbe^. 
sovereigns, gkltmisb, who ascended the throne in 
l- 1 1, added. the greater part of Hindustan Proper 
to Ins dominions, and in bis reign the Mongol 
Genghis Khan devastated the north-eastern parts 
“ In ® a ! m 3 reign (about 12S4) the Mongols 

made a second irruption into Hindustan, but were 
totally defeated bv the monarch’s eldest son the 
heroic Mohammed, who fell in the action. The 

a, ‘i IIo \' se °f Toghlak (12SS — 1-112) In 

1 -JO, the Mongols made their thud and last <meat 

iffiaTer n hv m ^r Iin Tr, ,Stan ’ V lt Wr ° alm ° St K 

1 Zadr IChan, whose name became so 
roverbrnl among the Mongols, that when their 
! , f S ? ai t c ^> w °Mhl ask them if they saw 

^ ghost of ^Zalir Ivhan. In 1397, during the rci"n 
»t the last of the 1 oglilak kings, the Tartar Timiir 
..r lamcrlane, tacked Delhi, and proclaimed him! 
-self emperor of India. The , Signets (1412—1450). 
7 he Douse of Lodi (1450—1520). To the kimi 
of tins dynasty succeeded the Great Moguls Sr 

twentVt m '‘ r ( \ 52G — ,707 >- Haber, who had for 
1 sovereign of Calm], invaded 

I._ for the fifth time towards the end of the year 
l-i-o (sec B-vunii), and after doing battle with Siiltan 

l r?\\ - tlU plai11 of Haniput, April 152G 
, Uteri ,1 Delhi in trmmpli, and established himself 

m ,° f t lu ^^bammedan dominions in I 

m right of his ancestor Timur. He died in 1530 
and was succeeded by his son llumaymi. The 
celebrated Akhar (q v.), son of Ilimiavim, became 
> mperor m l.wb, and reigned for nearly twenty-five 
v , ,ik 1 1 is son ascended the throne in 1005, and his 
grandson, Shah Johan, in 1027. In 1G5S, Shah Johan 
was imprisoned by his son, the famous Atiningzobo 
' *• • , V, usul "P l -‘ l1 the imperial power. "This 
■ V markable man raised the Mogul empire to the 

the sn 'f 10 ' I° f S r ® atness nntl splendour, and was 
tin ablest and most powerful, as well as Hie most 

'\urun'Tl a '+ , J,g °i 0d ’ his racc - Tlie death of 
\urungzebo took place m 1707, and the decay of 

t il empire, which had begun a few years before 
*en, proceeded rapidly. ‘ A succession of nominal 
sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery 
sauntered away life in secluded palaces.’ Viceroys 
.f the Great Mogul formed tlicir provinces into 
imlepeudeiit states; whilst Hindu and Moham- 
medan adventurers carved out kingdoms with 
th. sword. The dismemberment of the Momil 
empire opened a wide field for ambition and enter- 

'the G tlxe » at «f U3 of Europe. The Venetians, 
the Genoese the Portuguese, and the Dutch bad by 
turns traded with I.; and in 1002, the Emdisli 
appeared on the scene. See East Lvpia Compakv. 
i ■ , dras was raised into a presidency 

Tow-'v 1 P G A’ 1 , ?V a . nd ° f Bombay— which was the 
dovvp of Charles II. s queen, the Infanta Catherine 

I'omnv i'F 'ir 3 .transferred by the crown to the 
< ornpaii) Iho invasion ot the Persian, Nadir 
• hah, in 1/3S, who sacked Delhi, slaughtered its 

an.i a v- lta t 1 + S ’ an<1 ca , mcd awa y the Peacock Throne, 
and vast treasure, hastened the fall of the Momd 
omjnrc. 

ft 1 ~T- \ 7G 1 -—^cat jealousy existed between 
the English and French, who had also established 
themselves m India. On the declaration of war 

ffi D^°Ar E i ,S d U !\ d Branco, hostilities commencec 
in the hladras presidency, nor were they terminatec 
bj the peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, in 174S. Th 
struggle in the Carnatic was continued with ardot 
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I under pretext of supporting tlie claims of rival 

1 native princes to sovereignty. Clive (q. v.), tlie first 
j and most famous name on that great muster-roll of 
| British soldiers and statesmen 'who have thrown 

1 such lustre on' the British occupation of I., laid 
j the foundation of his country's supremacy in the 
! Bast. His memorable defence of Arcot in 1751, 

1 and his subsequent victories, broke the spell of 

1 French invincibility. The next memorable event 

! was the siege and capture of Calcutta, on the 
20tli June 175G, by Suraja Dowlali, grandson of 
All Verdi Khan, and governor or subahdar of 
l Bengal. Tlie prisoners, 146 in number, were 

| confined in the small garrison prison or Blade 
| Hole, of whom only 23 survived till the morning. 

Clive quichly took command of an expedition 

1 fitted out at Madras, recovered Calcutta (1757), 
t and, assisted by Admiral "Watson, prosecuted the 
war with his usual vigour, till after a hollow peace 
and a renewal of hostilities, Suraja Dowlali was 
completely defeated by Clive in the memorable 
battle of Plassey, 23d June 1757. A 1c e r Jaffir, Suraja 
Dowlah’s commander-in-chief, was placed on the 
musnud by the English, who from this time ruled 
Bengal as well as Bahar and Orissa. 

Political Progress of East India. Company (17G4 
— 1773). — After the battle of Buxar, fought in 
17G4 with Sujah Dowlali, the usurping vizier of 
Oude, the Mogul emperor, Shah Alum, who had 
previously been in the power of tlie defeated Sujah 
Dowlali, claimed the protection of the British. He 
confirmed the Company in their possessions, and 
granted them the collectorate or perpetual deicannec 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, on condition of receiv- 
ing the sum of .£200,000 per annum. During the 
subsequent financial difficulties of the Company, they 
repudiated this and other conditions which they 
had guaranteed to Shah Alum ; and the coat to tlie 
Company of maintaining their authority and stand- 
ing army prevented them from undertaking public 
works and developing the resources of tlie country. 
The Regulating Act was passed in 1773, and a 
governor-general was appointed. In 17G5, Clive 
purged the Indian government of oppression, extor- 
tion, and corruption, and from that, his last visit, 
dates the purity of the administration of our eastern 
empire. 

Administration of IVarreti Hastings (1773 — 17S5). 
— Warren Hastings was the first governor-general 
of India. A new power, tlie Supreme Court of 
J udicature, appointed by the Regulating Act, came 
into operation during his administration. This 

council arrogated to itself authority exceedingly 
embarrassing to the governor-general, to whom it 
was very hostile. Hastings used very unscrupulous, 
and at times very unjustifiable means to replenish 
the East India Company’s exchequer, but, by his 
energy and talent, he averted dangers that threat- 
ened to annihilate the British supremacy in India. 
The powerful Mussulman sovereigns, Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam of the Deccan, assisted by French 
officers, combined with the Mahrattas against the 
English ; Sir Eyre Coote broke up the confederacy, 
and defeated Hyder Ali in 1781. In 1782, the- 
Supremo Court of Judicature was deprived of its 
independent powers, and the policy of Hastings was 
successful both in the council and in the field. In 
1781, Mr Pitt instituted the Board of Control. 

Marquis Cornwallis (1780—1793). — Lord Corn- 
wallis, who succeeded "Warren Hastings, was both 
govern or- general and commander-in-chief. His 

administrative measures were important, and con- 
sisted most notably in fixing the land-rent through- 
out Bengal 'on that system of land tenure known 
as Zemindari, and reforming the judicial system. 
In 1790, Lord 1 Cornwallis, with the Nizam, the 

Mahrattas, and the Rajah of Coorg for allies, 
made war on Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, rvho had 
invaded Travaneore, then under British protection. 
Terms were dictated to Tippoo at his capita], Ser- 
ingapatam, and he was compelled to cede half his 
dominions to the Compauy. — The Marquis Corn- 
wallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore (1793 

179S), whose rule was in no respect memorable. 

Marquis Wellesley (179S — 1S05). — The British 
empire in the East, like that of Napoleon I. in 
Europe, could only be maintained by constant 
fighting ; it was the price paid for empire, and to 
stand still was to retrograde. Tippoo Sahib broke 
his faith by- intriguing against the English both 
with the French and 'with native princes : his bad 
faith cost him his crown and his life. In May 
1799, Seringapatam was captured, and Tippoo slain. 
The Hindu dynasty, displaced by Hyder Ali, was 
restored, and the administration carried on most 
successfully for the youthful rajah by Colonel 
'"Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington). In the 
famous battle of Assaye, in 1S03, he defeated the 
Mahrattas under Scindia ; and the victories of Lord 
Lake in Northern I. extended very considerably 
the dominions of the Company. The policy of the 
Marquis Wellesley was, however, too aggressive to 
suit the views of the East India Company, and 
lie was superseded by Lord Cornwallis, who only 
returned to I. to die. Lord Minto succeeded from 
1S06 to 1813. 

Nothing of much importance occurred until the 
Marquis of Hastings became governor-general (1813 
— 1823). He waged war against the Pindaris, 
who were entirely suppressed. He had previ- 

ously defeated the Gurkhas ; and before the close 
of his brilliant administration, he made the British 
power supreme in India. The civil administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings was directed to the 
amelioration of the moral condition of the people 
of India. 

The next administrations were those of Earl 
Amherst and Lord William Bentinck. The first 
was signalised by the Burmese war, the second by 
the suppression of sutti and the Thugs. 

Earl of Auckland (1835 — 1842). — This governor- 
general is known chiefly by his unjustifiable and 
disastrous Afghan policy, ending in the horrible 
massacre of British troops in the IChyber Pass. See 
Afghanistan. 

Earl of Ellcnborough (1842 — 1844). — The ‘army of 
retribution ’ proceeded to Cabul soon after Lord 
Ellenborongh took the reins of government. Cabul 
was sacked, several public buildings razed to the 
ground, after which the country was evacuated. 
The conquest of Sinde by Sir Charles Napier, 
followed by its annexation, also belongs to this 
administration. 

Sir Henry Ilardingc (1844 — 1S4S). — Lord Ellen- 
borough, having been recalled by the East India 
directors, from alarm at his martial tendencies. Sir 
Henry Hardinge was sent to take his place- The 
attention of the new governor-general was, however, 
soon diverted from works of peace, to do battle with 
the bravest people of India. Ever since the death 
of our ally, Runjeefc Singh, in IS39, the Punjab 
had been in a state of disorganisation. The Sikhs, 
uneasy at our conquests in Sinde and Gwalior, and 
remembering our discomfiture at Cabul and the 
Khyber, resolved to anticipate the attack they con- j 
sidered imminent. The first Sikh war commenced 
on the part of the Punjabees by the passage of the 
Sutlej, and was followed by the terrible battles 
of Moodkee, Ferozesliah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, in 
which, after very hard fighting, tlie Sikhs were 
defeated with great slaughter. The war resulted in 
a British resident and British troops being stationed 

5*9 
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at Lahore, although the hoy-prince, Dlmleep Sin"h, 
■was acknowledged as Maharajah. The Cis-Sutlej 
states, the Jullundur Doab, and the alpine region 
between tho Bea3 and the Sutlej, wero annexed. 

Marquis of JDalhousie (1S4S — 1855).— Tho admin- 
istration of tho Marquis of Dalkousio is memorablo 
for tho commencement of superb public works, 
cheap uniform postage, railways, telegraphs, im- 
provements in government, and. social progress 
generally ; a second Sikh war (ending in tho crown- 
ing victory of Gujcrat, 2lst February 18-10), a 
second Burman war (finished in 1S52).; and tho 
annexation of four kingdoms, tho Punjab, Pegu, 
Nacpfir, and Oudc. 

Viscount Canning (1S5G— 1SG2).— When Lord 
Canning took tho reins of government, everything 
promised a reign of peaco and prosperity. With 
tho early days of 1S57 camo tho first muttcrings of 
tho storm that was to sweep over so largo a portion 
of British India. At tho commencement of the year, 
cliupattees (cakes of flour and water) were circulated 
mysteriously through tho North-west. Provinces ; 
treasonable placards appeared at Delhi, and other 
suspicious occurrences gavo warning of Moham- 
medan disaffection or conspiracy. Tho Enfield 
riflo and its greased cartridge was at this tinio put 
into the hands of tho sepoys without explanation or 
precaution; and General Anson, tho commander-in- 
chief, snubbed caste, and was against all concession 
to tho ‘beastly prejudices' of tho natives. The 
mutiny broko out at Meerut (32 miles from Delhi), 
where there were stationed European troops 
amounting to about 1SOO men, besides sappers ami 
miners, and about 2000 nativo soldiers. On the 
23d April, tho skirmishera of tho 3d Nativo Cavalry, 
on parade, refused to touch tho new cartridges, 
although permission was given to break off tho 
end with tho fingers. Tho S5 mutineers were tried, 
and sentenced to imprisonment. On tho evening of 
tho next day, tho nativo troops rose, liberated their 
comrades ami tho felons of tho jail, shot down their 
officers, and tho doomed station wa3 given up to 
conflagration and massacre. Tho next day,. thu 11th 
of May, tho Meerut mutineers reached Delhi. There 
Wore no European troops to oppose them, and tho 
city fell into their hands, hut was retaken by 
General Archdale Wilson tho following September. 
Nana Salub of Bithoor, whoso claims as tho adopted 
son of tho Bishwali had not been recognised by the 
British government, fanned tho insurrection. At 
tho end of Juno, General Wheeler wa3 forced to sur- 
render to him at Cawnporc, and, in Bnito'of tho 
promise of safo-conduct to Allahabad, all tho men 
were immediately massacred. Thu women were 
butchered on tho loth of July by order of tho Nana, 
when ho heard of Havelock’s march from Alla- 
habad, which began on tho 7th of thu samo month. 
Tho Europeans iu tho Ile3idoncy at Lucknow wero 
besieged on tho 30th of June. Fivo days after- 
wards, tho commandant. Sir Henry Lawrence, died 
of his wounds, and his place was takun by Brigadier 
Inglis, who bravely held out till ho was relieved on 
tho 25th of September by tho heroic Havelock. 
Tho fiual relief was achieved by Sir Colin Campbell; 
and on tho 17th tho city was again in completu 
possession of tho British. By Juno 1S5S, no city or 
fortress of any importance remained in tho hanils of 
tho mutineers. Uudo was entirely reduced by tho 
beginning of tho year 1S59. Tho abio rebel leader, 
Tantia Topee, a Malnatta Brahman, was. taken, 
tried by court-martial, and hanged. During tho 
mutiny, valuable assistance’ and protection were 
received from many nativo chiefs. Honours were, 
in consequence, bestowed upon Sciudia, tho Mahara- 
jah of Gwalior; Holkar, Maharajah of Indore; 
tho Nizam, and others. Tho trial of tho king of 
650 


Delhi resulted in his .conviction as ‘a false traitor to 
tho British government, and an accessory to tho 
massacre in the palace.’ It was tho fato of the last 
representative of tho Ea3t India Company to sen- 
tence tho Last Great Mogid and heir of the House 
of Timfir ‘to bo transported, across tho seas a3 a 
felon.’ Ho was transported accordingly, accom- 
panied by his queen and son, to Tongu, in Pegu, 
where he died in 18G2. 

Tho transfer of tho government of I. to the 
British crown, and the now . constitution already 
referred to, wero tho immediate consequences of 
tho mutiny. 

The. Earl of Etg'm (1SG2— I8G3).— No event of 
importance occurred during tho brief administra- 
tion of Governor-general Lord Elgin, who died in 
November 1SG3. 

Sir John Lamrence (18G3 — 18G5). — Towards the- 
eloso of Lord Elgin’s administration, a Moham- 
medan rising .was apprehended in North-western 
India, and it was considered most desirable that tho 
now viceroy should have practical experience of 
Indian affairs. Sir John, afterwards Lord Law- 
rence, was accordingly appointed viceroy. Ho- 
conducted tho government with prudence and zeal ; 
but unfortunate events occurred during his term 
of olfice. A war with Bhotan terminated rather 
unsatisfactorily for England in 1SG5 ; and a dread- 
ful famino occurred in Orissa, caused by a drought 
and failure of tho crops, by which one million and a 
half of people perished. 

Earl Mayo (1SG9— 1S72).— Tho administration of 
Lord Mayo was inaugurated by a great demonstra- 
tion at Umballa on 27th March 1S69, when tho 
Ameer of Afghanistan was received in state, and 
received a supply of arms and tho first instalment 
of a money subsidy of £120,000 a year. In return- 
ing from Kan goon to Calcutta, Lord Mayo visited a 
convict establishment in tho Andaman Islands, and 
was assassinated there by one of tho prisoners in 
Feb. 1S72. Tho act had no political significance. 

Enron Horthlrook (1S72). — Lord Northbrook, 
entered on olfice in May 1872. Tho chief events of 
his administration were ‘ the Bengal famine,’ which, 
however, was anticipated in good time ; and the- 
visit of tho Friuco of Wales to India (1S75). 

Enron Lylton (1S7G). — Tho most important event 
in tho tenure of otlico of Lord Lytton has been tho 
proclamation of tho Queen as Empress, of India 
(1S77). 

For further information upon L, tho following 
works may l>o consulted with advantage : The His * 
torn of Eritish India, by James Mill, with notes 
and continuation by Horaco Uayraau Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. (Loud. 1S5S) ; The Indian Empire , by It. 
Montgomery Martin (LomL 1SG2) ; The History 
cf the Indian Eevolt, published by tho .Messrs 
Chambers in 1559; An Account of the Mutinies in 
Oude, and of the Siege of the Luchnous Eesidenq/, 
An, by Martin Richard Gubbius (Lond. 1S5S) ; The 
Marquis of Dalhousie's Administration of British 
India, by Edwin Arnold, M.A. (Lond. 1SG2) ; Wat- 
son and Kayo’s People of India (Lond. 1SGG- — 1S70) ; 
Geography of India, by Georgo Duncan. (Madras, 
1S70); Kaye’s Sepoy War (1871); Hunter’s Orissa, 
and other works on India (LoniL 1S72 — 1S7-1) ; 
Markham’s Official Eeport, exhibiting the Moral' 
and Material Progress of India during dS71 — 1872 
(printed 1S73); Geography of India, by J. Hid 
(Lond. 1S2-1) ; 'History of India, by Sir H. M. 
Elliot (Load. 1S72) ; The Highlands of Central 
Lulia , by Captain J. Forsyth (Lornl. 1S71); La 
Latujue ct la Literature Hindouslanie en 1371, by M. 
Garcia do Taasy (Paris, IS7-4). 

INDIA, tub Native States of, are divided into 
those which arc entirely iudependentand those which 
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are more or less nniler the control of the Indian 
government. To the former class belong Nepanl 
(q. v.) and Bliotan (q. v.). To the latter class belong 
a large number of states, an estimate or the area 
and population of which is given in the following 
table : 


„ , _ „ , .« J Area !ti 

L Hire State* coder the j S 7 , 

1 

Population. 

Coxcrnor-gencral of India, 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 

11 n KW. Province*, 

11 ti Punjab, . 

(i 11 Cent. Provinces, 

Governor of Hadra*, 

ii Bombay, • 

Total, 

335,293 

79,156 

5,390 

*13,877 

28,303 

31,953 

72,076 

27,710.352 

2,139,565 

1.2S4.G91 

5,036,502 

1,095,275 

2,371,333 

6,552,170 

616,147 

*16,245,888 


The native princes who profess the Hindu religion 
are called rajahs and maharajahs ; those who are 
Mohammedan are called nawabs, ldians, &c. The 
following are a few of the most important more or 
less dependent native states : In the north-west is 
Cashmere (with Ladakh), under a native rajah 
(pop. 3,000,000), a mountainous region of the 
Western Himalaya ; the hill states, under a large 
number of native chiefs (pop. 750,000) ; Gurhwal, 
under a rajah (pop. 200,000) ; Bawalpkr, under a 
khan, south of Multan (pop. 1,000,000). The 
Sikh States, the largest of-whicli is Puttiala (pop. 

1.250.000) , lie between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 
The Rajpoot States (pop. . S, 500,000) number IS, 
each under a rajah. The states of Malwa are 21 
in number : among the most important are Bhopal 
(pop. 815,000) and the Bundelcund States (pop. 

1.142.000) . Gwalior, or Scindia’s dominions, includes 
a' number of scattered districts (pop. 3,250,000), 
situated in tbo valleys of the Tapti, Nerbudda, and 
Chumbul. The present maharajah attained his 
majority in 1853, and was then intrusted with the 
administration. He has governed the country well, 
and, as stated above, in 1857 remained faithful to 
England. Indore, or the Holkar’s dominions, lies 
between the Viiulhya and Satpura Mountains (pop. 

815.000) . Gugerat has a pop. of 4,250,000, and 

Cutch, 500,000 : both countries are split up into a 
number of states. In the Deccan, Hyderabad has 
an area of 80,000 square miles ; the population is 
about eleven millions. The country is ruled by the 
uizam or ‘Regulator;’ but Sir Salar Jung, many 
years minister of the late nizam, has, during the 
minority of the present prince, acted as recent, and 
discharged the difficult duties intrusted to him with 
very great ability. Cociiin has a population of 
500,000, and Travancore of 1,000,000. Mysore (pop. 
5,055,412) is a native state, but has long enjoyed 
the advantages of British rule : it is to be restored 
to native administration on the maharajah, who in 
1874 was eleven years of age, reaching majority. 
He is under the care of an English tutor, the 
country being administered by an English com- 
missioner. To these states arc to be added those 
situated in the north-eastern provinces — viz., Sik- 
kim, on the slope of the Himalayas, between Nepaul | 
and Bliotan (pop. 62,000), governed by a rajah ; 
Muniphr, between Assam and Burmak (pop. 75,000), 
under a rajah ; and Independent or Hill Zipperah, 
a country covered with dense jungles, and inhabited 
by the Rookies, a savage race, whose chiefs pay 
tribute to a maharajah. No census of the native 
states having been taken, the estimates of popula- 
tion must ho considered as mere approximations 
to the truth, on which no great reliance is to be 
placed. 

Further information respecting many of the native 


states of I. will ho found under their respective 
names. 


INDIA, French, comprises, at the present time, 
the following settlements : 


Nam*. 

Locality. 

Area In 

Sq. Milo. 

Fopnlatton 
In IRCO. 

C h an d f r n 0 g ore. 

On the II ooghly River.'} 




Karik.’l, 

Coromandel coast, j 




Pondicherry, 

Coromandel coast, j 


180 

266,000 

1 anon, 1 

Orissa coast, . \ 



Mali/*, 

Malabar coast, J 





INDIA, Portuguese, is now confined to the 
territories indicated in the annexed table : 


Name. 

Locality. 

Area In 
Sq. Alllei. 

Pop ala lion. 

Goa, &c.i 

Western coast. 

1441 

474,231 

Damaun, 

Concan coast, . 1 

H 

JDiu, . 

South coast of Kattywar, / I 

53,283 


INDIA RUBBER. See Caoutchouc. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. The styles of art 
which have existed at different times in India, as in 
other countries, vary with the religion prevalent at 
the time. The earliest faith of which we have any 
architectural monuments is that of Buddhism (q. v.). 
About 250 B.C., Asoka, a powerful monarch, became 
a strenuous supporter and propagator of Buddhism, 
and to his zeal we owe the oldest architectural 
remains of India. From his time to the present day, 
the sequence is unbroken, and the whole history of 
Buddhist architecture can be most distinctly traced 
either in India or in Ceylon, Java, and Tibet. The 
whole subject is as yet, however, but imperfectly 
illustrated, the best account of the Indian styles 
being that contained in Fergusson’s Handbook of 
Architecture, and his other works. 

The Buddhist remains are of two kinds : I. Com- 
memorative monuments, called Stupas or Topes 
(q. v.) ; the earliest stupas are single pillars, hearing 
evident traces of a western origin, and thus afford- 
ing a clue to the history of Indian art. 2. Temples 
(chaityas) and monasteries (vikaras). Of the chaityas 
and viharas, no built examples remain ; they are 
all excavated out of the solid rock. There are no 
less than 40 or 50 groups of these monuments, each 
group comprising from 10 to 100 distinct excava- 
tions. A few of these belong to other religions, hut 
the great majority are Buddhist, and nearly the 
whole are monasteries, not over 20 to 30 being 
temples. The oldest are at Bahar and Cuttack in 
Bengal (200 B.C.), but they are few in number, nine- 
tenths of the caves being in the Bombay presidency. 
This probably arises from the nature of the material 
in which they are cut, the eastern caves being in a 
hard granite, and those of the west being in a very 
uniform and comparatively soft amygdaloid. The 
latter date from the beginning to about the 10th c. 
of the Christian era. The cave-temple at ICarli is 
one of the largest, and is of a good style. See sec- 
tion in art. Buddha. In plan and general arrange- 
ments, it strongly, though no doubt accidentally, 
resembles a Christian basilica, with nave, aisles, and 
vaulted roof, and an apse with the shrine in the 
nlace of the altar. There is also an outer hall or 
atrium, and a gallery like the rood-loft. On the 
roof, arc numerous wooden ribs, attached to the 
vault; these and other portions indicate that tho 
building from which the cave was copied was 
wooden, which may account for the absence of 
earlier built examples. This cave is 12G feet long, 
45 feet 7 inches wide, and 40 to 45 feet high. 

The vikara or monastery caves are very numerous, 
as was required by tbe enormous number of Buddhist 
priests. The oldest and simplest examples are in 
Bengal, but tbe finest are in Western India. They 

























IFTDIAH architecture. 


consist of a central hall, with cells round three sides ! 
and a \ erandah on the fourth side, next the open ! 
air ; opposite the central entrance, there is usually a ' 
large cell or shnne, containing an image of Buddha. 
There are fine caves at Ajunta, Baugh, &c„ many 
of them beautifully carved and painted! The pillars 
are most elaborately ornamented, and have the 
bracket capitals which distinguish all Indian archi- 
tecture. l'rom the absence of any built example, 
there has been great difficulty in forming a correct 
idea of the exterior of the buildings from which 
these caves were copied. By following the style 
into other countries where the religion has prevailed 
at different times, Mr Fergusson lias been able to 
trace it up to the present day, and to establish 
by analogy the probable external appearance of the 
early Buddhist architecture. 

The temple of Brambanam, in Java, seems to 
shew the original form of built cells. They are 
quite detached, and arranged in a square round a 
central temple — evidently suggesting the arrange- 
ment in the caves at Ajunta. Some roekmut 
temples which have an exterior (at MaliavelHpore) 
shew the cells attached to the main building I n 
Gurmak, where the monastic system still prevails 
the monasteries, which are of wood, aie built in 
staves in a pyramidal form. The temple of Boro 
Buddor (q. v.), in Java, has a similar arrangement 
consisting of a large number of cells or niches in 
tiers; but in place of being occupied by priests, 
they are filled with cross-legged Buddhas, a con- 
version quite common in later Hindu architecture. 

i ma , ny styles oi architecture, the niches or other 
subordinate parts are frequently copies on a small 
scale of the fayade of the building itself. Thus 
tor instance, the windows with pillars and pedn 
ments in classic architecture, are a repetition of a 
temple end. The niches inside the caves, containing 
statues of Buddhist saints, are in a similar manner 
imitations of the main fayade. In the same wav 
externally, the Burmese pagodas and Hindu temple's 

themselres nfced ^ over wit1 ' models of the buildings 

Mr Fergusson has thus traced, in fuller detail 
than our space will alloy, the transformations that 
have taken place in Buddhist architecture, which 
whatever its artistic qualities may be, has at least 
the very interesting feature of being a style which 
has existed from 200 years before Christ up to the 
present day. 1 

4 . other styles of Indian architecture are illus- 
+l» te 4- b J the * em P les ^ the Jamas and those of 
Hindus. The former seems to have been an 
imitation of the Buddhist temples without the cells 
tor the priests. Their religious structures consist 
?L a m Uar ^ sur m°unted by a spire ; in front of 
this, a pillared vestibule, with a dome, and round 
the whole an arcaded enclosure, with cells all round 
containing images. The cells are also surmounted 
with spires, and the arcades with domes are often 
repeated to a considerable number within one 
The , mo . st striking feature of this style 
is the dome, which is constructed by horizontal 
the uPf’ n °i fc W1 ? h re S ular arches. The domes, with 
decorated!’ capitals, &c, are all elaborately 

Hindu architecture is divided into two styles— 
northern and southern. All the finest examples are 
southern, and are found south of Madras. The 

whiM 6S - c °? sist ° f tbe tem Ple or vimana, in front of 
w Inch is the pillared porch or mantopa, the gate 
pyramids or gopuras, forming the entrances to the 

soutWh ’ < ’f Dd * ? ma , red halls or choultries. In the 
Ple Ifi al ]yays pyramidal, and in many 

one sto’rv ’ t ° ° Utl \ ne - ia ourved > and » 

one story. The finest example is the pagoda of 


Tanjore. It is S2 feet square at base, and 14 stories 
or about 200 feet, m height. stone., 

. The gopuras are similar to the pagodas, but ohloim 
in place of square. ° ’ ooiong 



Gopura, or Gate : 

Leading into the enclosure of tke temple at Seringham. 

JTie pillared halls are very wonderful structures 
containing sometimes as many as 1000 columns and 

the^’labour 0 all ela V ,oratel y canned, and all different, 
tlie labour of their construction must have been 

enormous. They are used for many purposes con 
neebed with Hinduism, their mos? iffit “m 
”,P ptKd ba Us, ”i which the mystic union of 

mcn d, of a thcce S > f e , 1 1 obratcd - . The general arrange- 
MToef K + f LaUs . sometimes produces a good 
effect , but from their flat roofs, they cannot equal 

*t^ e r y r of the donled arcades of the S. 
mm!.om ' d f ln fn re ro 0£ various dates, from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era to the last century 

the fil!VT k ? b e that the oldest examples rue 
more i debt^ h +-n ty l e + 1 Sr °' V ’ rrlS S rad " all y more and 
hke the the 2 re ? ent day > it has become, 

TLe e ? a “ ass o£ absurdity and obscenity, 

vliww 6 ! Lcck-eut temple, called the Kylas, 
at Ellora (q. v.), belongs to this style. 

tu Mohammedans conquered India, they 
1 “\ tatad tho ? tyl ® Pfthe coimtry in their mosques, 
and afterw ards the Hindus borrowed from them, and 
a ™ ixed style was created, which, in the palaces, 
S s ' of tke native princes, produces picturesque 

effects. The Mohammedans also covered the country 
with specimens of their Moorish style, which will be 
tieated. under Sara.cenic Architect ctre 

of . th Jr ^est buildings of India are the 
to hauts or landing-places, with their broad flights of 

^ L ®-r i CSe + rVOlr f or 1 b . OA '; lees ’ and dams, all orna- 
mented with temples, kiosks, stairs, &c. ; but our 
space will not permit us further to describe them. 

15 °ne very remarkable fact connected with 
Indian architecture, viz., that although the form 
of the arch is constantly used— in domes, arcades, 

Mo-Jpm^ CClall f 7 S ^ yle bor rowed from the 

th ®, . radiating arch construction is 
hrnnlr , ado P tcd - The architraves are supported on 

bracket d +i1? a ? 1 alS ’ Wbc > P ro 3 ect . bracket over 
bracket, till the space is spanned by one lintel. 

This leads to many beautiful results in the early 
styles, and in the later mixed style, the bracketed 
cornices are amongst its finest features. 



INDIAN ARMY — INDIAN TERRITORY. 


INDIAN ARMY. See East India Army. 

INDIAN CORN. See Maize. 

INDIAN PIG. See Prickly - Pear. 

INDIAN FIRE, a bright white signal-light, pro- 
duced by burning a mixture of 7 parts of 'sulphur, 
2 of Realgar (ex- v,}, and 24 of nitre. 

INDIAN GRASS MATTING, or INDIAN 
MATTING, a kind of matting imported in large 
quantities from Calcutta, is made from a species 
of Papyrus (q. v.), P. Pangorei, called Madoorkati 
in Bengal, and there very abundant. The stalks 
of the plant, when green, aie split into three or 
four pieces, which, in ckying, contract so that the 
edges come almost into contact ; and when woven 
into matting, they shew nearly the same beautiful 
shining 'surface on both sides. 

INDIAN INK. The cakes of this substance, 
which is a mechanical mixture, and not, like the 
true inks, a chemical compound, are composed of 
lampblack and size or animal glue, with a little 
perfume. The lampblack must be remarkably fine, 
and is said to be made in China by collecting the 
smoke of the oil of sesame. A little camphor (about 
2 per cent.) is also found in the ink made in China, 
and is thought to improve it. This substance is 
used in that country with a brash both for writing 
and for painting upon paper of native manufacture, 
while, in this country, it is extensively employed 
for designs in black and white, and all intermediate 
shades of colour. Much curious information on this 
pigment may be found in Merimee’s treatise, De. la 
Peinture & V Huilc. 

INDIAN OCEAN, one of the five grand divi- 
sions of the universal ocean, is bounded on the S. 
by a line drawn from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
most southerly extremity of Tasmania or Van 
Diemen’s Land. Its other limits, reckoning from 
the last-mentioned point, are Van Diemen’s Land, 
Australia, the Indian Archipelago, Farther India, 
Hindustan, Persia, Arabia, and Africa. Gradually 
narrowing from south to north, the I. O. forks at 
Cape Comorin into the Bay of Bengal on the east, 
and the Arabian Sea on the west, the latter again 
branching off into two arms, the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea, which reach respectively the mouth 
of the Euphrates and the neighbourhood of the 
Mediterranean. These details exclude the waters 
of the Indian Archipelago, as belonging rather to 
the Pacific . Ocean. As above defined, the I. O. 
stretches in lat. from 43° 35' S. to 30° N., and in E. 
long, from 1S° 29' to 140” 12'. It contains thousands 
of islands, or rather tens of thousands. Of these, 
Madagascar is the largest, and at about the same 
distance from it to the east as the continent of 
Africa is to the west, lie Bourbon or Reunion 
towards the south, and Mauritius towards the 
north. Next, in size to Madagascar, and, in fact, 
the only other island of any considerable magnitude, 
is Ceylon. As a channel of commerce, this ocean 
would appear to have been the first to find a place 
in history, inasmuch as the earliest voyage on 
record beyond the land-locked Mediterranean — that 
of Solomon’s navy — did certainly extend furthei 
than the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. In this respect, 
it virtually maintained its superiority during fully 
2000 years, being habitually traversed, in the line 
of the crow’s flight, between Arabia and Hindustan, 
while coasting voyages alone were known in the 
Atlantic. This comparatively bold navigation was 
suggested and facilitated by the periodical mon- 
soons of the northern part of the I. O., blowing, 
as they do, alternately from the south-west and 
the north-east. 


INDIAN SHOT (Canna Indica), a plant com- 
mon in almost all tropical countries $ a herbaceous 
perennial, with a creeping root-stock (rhizome), and 
a simple stem, formed by the cohering bases of the 
large, tough, ovate-oblong leaves. It belongs to 
the natural order Marantaceai . It derives the 
name I. S. from the seed, which is hard, round, 
and about the size of a very small pea, and is 
sometimes used as shot. The seed yields a beau- 
tiful red colour. The root-stocks are very large, 
spongy, and jointed, and are used in Brazil for 
emollient poidtices in tumours and abscesses. The 
root-stocks of some of the other species of Canna 
are more valuable, yielding the starch called 
Tous-les-mois (q. v.). 

INDIAN TERRITORIES, a phrase of vague 
meaning, is peculiar to the geography of America. 
Originally and naturally, it indicated such portion 
of each country as had not yet been colonised, a 
portion which, of course, was constantly dimin- 
ishing. In this sense, therefore, the words neces- 
sarily varied in extent of application from year 
to year. In 1821, however, the L T. of Fritish 
America were defined by statute as comprising 
only the unsettled wildernesses beyond the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s chartered domain, which was 
; itself generally held to be identical with the basins 
of all the feeders of Hudson’s Strait and Hudson’s 
Bay. Duo west, this vast region bordered on 
Russian America, while from the parallel of 54° 40' 
southward to that of 42°, it touched the Pacific 
Ocean. Subsequently to 1821, this maritime section 
was partly ceded to the United States, and partly 
erected into the colony of British Columbia, so 
that the I. T. of the present day nowhere reach the 
sea excepting on the ice-bound shores of the north. 
Witldn this limited range, too, they have practically 
lost their statutory character, being virtually released 
(see Hudson’s Bay Company) from the restrictive 
system of trading-licences. Hitherto, perhaps, the 
change has been merely nominal, for, independently 
of the influences, moral and physical, of long posses- 
sion, the Hudson’s Bay Company finds, in distance 
and seclusion, a guarantee stronger than any par- 
liamentary title. If competition is likely to he 
powerless for years to come, colonisation is sure to 
bo so for ages under the combined prohibitions of 
soil and climate. The I. T. stretch in N. lat. from 
about 524° to about 70°, and in W. long, from about 
103* to the international boundary between Russia 
and England of 141°. They consist chiefly of the 
valleys of the Back, the Coppermine, and the 
Mackenzie. Beyond all the analogies of civilised 
communities, the native population is incredibly 
sparse and scanty, certainly not exceeding, at an 
extravagant estimate, 10,000 in number, exclusively 
engaged in hunting and fishing ; while less than 
500 strangers of every description are scattered 
abroad in hovel -like forts, hundreds of miles 
distant from each other. The I. T. form part of 
the diocese of Rupert’s Land, established in 1849 ; 
but it is only since 1858 that they have actually 
become the scene of missionary operations. 

INDIAN TERRITORY, a country reserved by 
the government of the United States for the Indian 
tribes removed west of the Mississippi, and those 
living there. It lies between 33° 30' and 37° N. 
lat., and 94° 20' and 103° W. long., being 37 0 miles 
long by 220 wide, with an area of 74,127 square 
miles. It is bounded on the N. by Kansas, E. 
by _ Arkansas, S. and "W. by Texas, from which 
it is separated on the south by the Red River. 
It is a beautiful country, with vast fertile plains, 
watered by innumerable streams, including the 
Red River, "the Arkansas, and their branches. The 
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ENDIAN TTELLOW— INDIANS. 


!“"%V>7 franoli In 1702. Early |„ «,!, con. 


F G ^°iSJrt m s P r * n S 3 abound. It<T population of 
J*?® 4 'n,’ 00 ? cons! ^, s of Cherokee?, Creeks, Semi- 
“°H,’ Choctaws, Chickasaw's, and remnants of 
smaller tribes. The principal tribes are in a high 
state of civilisation, and, except the Reminoles, all 
Pn 3 io*r S « ?! ' Vrltten constitution and code of laws. 
JLn 1 874, there were G high schools, and SS day schools 
among the Chorokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. 
Many of the Indians cultivate largo plantations. 

INDIAN - YELLOW, or I’L UR EC, is a colouring 
matter highly esteemed by artists. It is cxportcS 
from the East Indies m masses of three or four 
ounces in weight, winch are of a dark brown colour 
externally, but of a bright orange yellow in the 
interior. It is generally believed to be a urinary 
sediment of the camel or butfalo, after the animal 
has fed on decayed and yellow mango leaves. Its 
odour is peculiar, aud resembles that of castoroum. 
This substance consists chiefly of the magnesian 
salts <>* an aciu termed pit rrrtr or aucaitt/nc acui. It 
is almost insoluble in cold water or alcohol, but is 
soluble in hot alcohol and in ether ; it also dissolves 
freely m boiling elilutc hydrochloric acid, from which 
*iSS ,u ( W ,I, ? I o( ft " c r Ur e ry-t.ils of enxanthic 
J i c 1 , (U0,0,,H,,O.,) . 11 , de posite'd on cooling 
Alkaline solutions dissoKe tins aeid. and form a 
yellow liquid. A solution ,,t , u\ intbate of potash 
when mixed with the- -.otutions • >) the salt- of tho 
earths, gives bnlli uvt -.p.nugly soluble pre- 

cipitates, ami, with ic< late ot lead, it lorms a jellow 
insoluble lake. 

By dry distillation, this ae id yields a yellow, 
cmrstalli inc sublimate of r u ,;■„<»>. or ruranthnne 
woibp'-',,), uate-r and i arboine- acid being 
evolved ; and, with nitric a. id, it Mel. Is several 
nitrogenous bodies ot « on-adorable interest tn a 
purely chemical point of Mew, hut of no practical 
importance. 

^DIA'NA, one of tin l*n t« .1 State - of America, 
organised in 18 111. with a g. senior ami Iegi-latuic- 

8-r iV)' H to r ?W o 7 \v 7 . t0 N I *t.. ami from 

.. ‘° ss , - ”• long, h i\ in g a length of 275 

miles, a breadth of Rio miles, ami an area of :i;( S()9 
equare miles or 21, .537, 760 acres. It is bounded 
OTl the N. by Mu bigau state and lake, E. by 

bv M* S hl*^ V UtUCk - V i ‘ r :"" " 'uch it is se parated 

dUd 1 ei° h V° I o>' Ur ’ a,l<1 " ' »*y Tho state 13 

divided into 92 counties. The capital is Indian- 
apolis, near the centre, aud its chief towns arc 
Evansville, hew Albany, Madison, lit. hii.oud, T. rro 
Haute* Lafayette, tort \\ avnc, ami its only Lake- 
port, Mtclugan City. The population in 1SU0 

Ta4o i\m’ r> -'- ; 1,1 1S -°- 1 *T.1-S ; m 

r® ,, » 1,1 lb 10, t>b,>,Sb<> ; m ls.no, 988,416 - 

in 1800, 1,350.911 (of which nearly half were 
immigrants from other states, and from Germany 
and li eland) and in 1870, l,68t*,037. The state is 
level, w-ith .sluggish streams and great praiues. It 
is chiefly lira, ned by the Wabash Ilicer and its 
branches. 1 here are 7700 square miles of coal, 
portions of winch, on the Ohm, are canned coal of 
excellent quality. The soil is <>t wondeiful fertility 
and the climate is like that of the south of Prance 
■with colder winters, and tho lulls on the Ohio arc 
covered with line vineyards. Tho staple prod.ic- 
tions arc wheat, mai/e. cattle, swine, tobacco, fruits 
wine, &c. In 1SG9, mines of coal and iron were 
found, and also quarries of bnihhng-stono. There 
are over 4000 miles of railway, and 374 miles of a 
canal, uniting tlic Ohio River with Enko Eric 
There is a state university, a normal school 
numerous common schools and churches, and about 
300 periodicals. Vincennes, on tho Wabash, was 


~ — IV uiawui-uuu oy jnenan nos- 

tditics; the Indians were defeated in 1S11 by General 
Damson, and the territory was rapidly peopled. 

ci ? y , and coital of Indiana, 
ftates of America, is built on the west fork 
of Wbitc River, near tho centre of tbe state 10O 
miles north-west of Cincinnati It is a regularly 
built and beautiful city, with a handsome state- 
bousc, court-house, jail, ancl state asylums for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, and insane. It has a uni- 
versity, 2 female colleges, 64 churches, S banks 
several printing-offices, hotels, woollen factories’ 
iron-foundries, plarung-mills, and flour-mills, witli 
abundant water-power. It is the terminus of ten 

Sora'ii^ 1840 ' i, “ 

INDIAKS, Ametiican, the collective name now 
generally given to the various nations and tribes 
inhabiting North and South America, at tbe time 
of their discovery by tbe Spaniards, and to such of 
Uicir descendants ns survive at tbe present day. 
t he name of Indians was first given to the natives 
of America from the mistaken notion of the earlv 
voyagers, Columbus liimsclf included, that the 
newly found continent was in reality a part of India. 

1 his was soon shown to bo an error ; but the name 
of Indians, thus wrongly applied to the inhabitants, 
continued to be used in every narrative of voyage 
and discovery', and has descended even to our own 
times, only that wo now qualify it in some measure 
by speakin" of them as American Indians. 

In the classification of Bhunenbacli, tho Amcri- 
can Indians are treated as a distinct variety of 
the hitman race ; but in tho threefold division of 
mankind laid down by Dr Latham, they are ranked 
r.W? *» h ° Uon S°}'^- Other ethnologists also 
regard them as a brauck of the great iSoimolian 
family, which, at a remote period of the world’s 
history, found its way from Asia to the American 
continent, and there remained for thousands of yeara 

wl’;E a ci° fr T th ° rcst , of mankind, passing mean- 
while through various alternations of barbarism and 
ci\ uisation. Morton, however, tbe distinguished 
American ethnologist, and liis disciples Nott and 
Gmhhin, claim for them a distinct origin, one as 
«^ Cn n* 9 - f° f°»tinent itself as its fauna and 
tlora. Prichard, whoso views generally cliffier from 
those of Morton, acknowledges that, ‘on comiaring 
the American tribes together, we find reasons to 
believe that they must have subsisted as a separate 
department of nations from tho earliest ages of the 
world. Hence, in attempting to trace relations 
between them and tho rest of mankind, we cannot 
expect to discover proofs of tlicir derivation from 
any particular tribe or nation in tho old continent. 
1 lie ora of tlieir existence as a distinct and insulated 
nice must probably bo dated as far back as that 
time w-hicli separated into nations the inhabitants 
of tho Old World, and gave to each branch of the 
human family its primitive language and individ- 
uality. Dr Robert Brown, in his /.Vcm of Mankind, 
the latest authority on tho subject, attributes to the 
American race an Asiatic origin. Ho says: ‘Not 
only are tbe Western Indians in appearance very 
like their nearest neighbours, tbe Nortli-eastem 
Asiatics, but m language and tradition, it is con- 
fldontly affirmed, there is a blending of the people. 
1 nc Eskimo, on the American, and tho Tchuktchis, 
? n , © Asiatic side, understand each other per- 
lectly. In fact, modern anthropologists incline to 
think that Japan, the Kuriles, and the neighbouring 
regions may bo regarded as tho original home of the 
greater part of tho American race. It is also 
admitted by anthropologists, that between theso 
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various tribes, from the Arctic Sea to Capo Horn, 
tli ere is greater uniformity of physical structure 
and personal characteristics than is seen in any 
other quarter of the globe. The ‘Bed Men,’ as 
they are called, of the United States and Canada, 
differ in many respects from the Gurams of Para- 
guay, and both from the wild tribes of California, 
but all exhibit the clearest evidence of belonging to 
the same great branch of the human family. Upon 
this point, the testimony of a writer like Humboldt 
is very important. ‘The Indians of Hew Spain,’ 
says Humboldt, ‘bear a general resemblance to 
those who inhabit Canada, Florida, Peru, and 
Brazil. .... We think we perceive them all to be 
descended from the same stock, notwithstanding the 
prodigious diversity of their languages. In the 
portrait drawn by Volney of the Canadian Indians, 
we recognise the tribes scattered over the savannahs 
of the Apure and the Caronj r . The same st3 r le of 
features exists in both Americas.’ The Mongolian 
cast of features is most marked in the tribes nearest 
the Mongol coast, i. e., on the shores of the Pacific, 
and gets less noticeable as we go eastward. Their 
traditions, too, indicate that the tribes on the 
eastern seaboard came from the west, and the west- 
ern tribes even came from regions still further west. 

Generally, the physical characteristics of the 
American Indians are as follows : a square head, 
with a low but broad forehead, the back of the 
head flattened, full face, and powerful jaws ; cheek- 
bones prominent; lips full; eyes dark, and deeply 
set; the hair long, not absolutely straight, but 
wavy, something like a horse’s mane, and like that, 
of a glossy hue ; little or no beard — where it does 
appear, carefully eradicated with tweezers ; colour 
of the skin reddish or copper ; height of the men 
about the average, hut looking taller from their 
erect posture and slender figure ; the women rather 
shorter, and more inclined to obesity, hut many of 
them with symmetrical figure and pleasing counte- 
nance ; hands and feet of both men and women small. 

As before said, however, there being some hun- 
dreds of tribes among the American Indians, there 
are many departures from these general charac- 
teristics, not oidy in individuals, hut entire septs. 

‘ The Americans,’ says Prichard, 4 arc not all of the 
hue denominated red , that is, of a copper colour ; 
some tribes are as white as many European nations ; 
others brown or yellow ; others arc black, or, at 
least, they are described by travellers as very much 
resembling in colour the negroes of Africa. Anato- 
mists have distinguished what they have termed 
the American form of the human skull : they were 
led into this mistake by regarding the strongly 
marked characteristics of some particular tribes as 
universal. The American nations are spread over 
a vast space, and live in different climates, and the 
shape of their heads is different in different parts. 
Nor udll any epithet derived from their habits of 
life apply to all the tribes of this department. The 
native Americans are not all hunters : there are 
many fishing tribes among them ; some are nomadic ; 
others cultivate the earth, and live in settled habi- 
tations; and of these, a part were agriculturists 
before the arrival of the Europeans; others have 
learned of their conquerors to till the soil, and have 
changed the ancient habits of their race, which, as 
we may hence infer, were not the necessary result 
of organisation or congenital and instinctive pro- 
pensity.’ Dr Morton’s views on this subject sub- 
stantially agree with those of 'Prichard ; and both 
concur in adopting the test of language as a proof 
of one common origin for the various native tribes 
of both North and South America. The linguistic 
conclusion, now generally acquiesced in, is thus 
briefly stated by Mr Albert Gallatin: ‘Amidst 


that great diversity of American languages, con- 
sidered only in reference to their vocabularies, the 
similarity of their structure and grammatical forms 
has been observed and pointed out by the American 
philologists. The result appears to confirm the 
opinions already entertained on that subject by Sir 
Du Ponceau, Sir Pickering, and others; and to 
prove that all the languages, not only of our own 
Indians, but of the native inhabitants of America, 
from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, have, a3 far 
as they have been investigated, a distinct character 
common to all, and apparently differing from any of 
those of the other continents with which we are 
most familiar.’ 

The next question that comes under consideration 
is : Whence does it arise that, with all this similarity 
of physical conformation and language, there should 
have been only two nations among so many millions — 
namely, the Mexicans and Peruvians — who attained 
to any high degree of civilisation? When the 
Spaniards entered Mexico, they found in it a rich, 
powerful, and warlike nation, living in walled cities, 
in which were palaces and other sumptuous resi- 
dences. They were ruled over by an emperor or 
king, whose sway extended over many other nations 
besides his own. They worshipped the sun, and 
had an organised hierarchy ; they had also fixed 
laws, were acquainted with many of the aits and 
sciences, especially astronomy ; they practised agri- 
culture, worked mines, and displayed considerable 
skill in manufactures, both industrial and orna- 
mental. The nation thus discovered was that of 
the Aztecs, who professed to have among them 
evidences of antiquity dating as far back as the 
year 554 of our era. A few years later, in Peru, 
the Spaniards found another nation, also exceed- 
ingly rich, numerous, and powerful, with a civilisa- 
tion fully as much extended as that of the Aztecs, 
yet differing from that in many essential particulars. 
This was the nation of the Quichuas, frequently 
termed Incas (more correctly Yncas), associated 
with whom were the Aymaras, whose country 
had been subjugated by the Incas two or three 
centuries before the arrival of Pizarro in Peru. Each 
of these nations — the Mexicans and Peruvians--is 
supposed to have slowly developed its own civilisa- 
tion during a long process of ages. In every other 
part of America, European settlers and explorers 
have found only complete or semi-barbarism. Such 
was the case in Virginia; such in Ney England, 
Canada, the Hudson’s Bay Territory, California, and 
Patagonia. In Central America, however, there have 
been found extensive remains of architecture and 
other traces of civilisation, which would seem to 
date hack to even a more remote period than that 
of the Mexican or Peruvian empires. Immense 
artificial mounds also exist in the valley of the 
Mississippi and elsewhere throughout America, sup- 
posed to he the work of the ancestors of the present 
wan dering tribes. If so, there may be some truth 
in the theory of Dr Martius, a distinguished German 
ethnologist, ‘that the nations of the New World are 
not in a state of primitive barbarism or living in 
the original simplicity of uncultivated nature, but 
that they are, on the contrary, the last remains of 
a people once high in the scale of civilisation and 
mental improvement, now almost worn* out and 
perishing, and sunk into the lowest stage of decline 
and degradation.’ Dr Prichard appears inclined to 
the same view, adding: ‘Attentive observers have 
been struck "with manifestations of greater energy 
and mental vigour, of more intense and deeper 
feeling, of a more reflective mind, of greater forti- 
tude, and more consistent perseverance in enterprises 
and all pursuits, when they have compared the 
natives of the New World with the sensual and 
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volatile, and almost animalised savages who are still 
to be found in some quarters of the old continent. 
They have been equally impressed by tbc sullen and 
unsocial character, by the proud apathetic endurance, 
by the feeble influence of social affections, by the 
intensity of hatred and revenge, and the deep malice- 
concealing dissimulation so remarkable amid the 
dark solitudes of the American forests.’ 

Dr Eobert Brown adopts a geographical classifica- 
tion of the American tribes, which is, on the whole, 
the least unsatisfactory. There arc Arctic tribes ; 
north-western tribes inhabiting the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains between California and 
Alaska ; Californian tribes ; Indians of the Central 
Plains ; Prairie tribes ; North-eastern Indians ; 
Canadian Indians ; and Central American Indians. 
The chief existing tribes are : Eskimo, Cowichans, 
Tsongeisths, Nanaimos, Quakwolths, Nnchultaws, 
Koskeemos, Seshahts, Nittmahts in Vancouver 
Island ; Ilyilahs (Queen Charlotte Islanders) ; 
Tsimpsheans, Bellacoolas, Chilcoatms, Shuswaps 
in British Columbia ; Cyuse, Snakes, Klamaths m 
Oregon ; the Digger or Californian Indians, the 
most degraded of all the tribes ; the Comanclies, 
Apaches, Navajos, Hualpais, Yampas m the Central 
Plains; the Moqui, Pueblos, Puna-;, l’apagos ill 
New Mexico ; Utah*, Pahutas, Palmles, Soshones, 
Loo-coo-rekalis, Goships, Clicj lines, Arraplioes, 
Kwivas, Arickarecs IVinas, Vanktons, <!ros- 
Ventres, and Sioux or D.ihootahs, Assmihoines, 
Blackfeet, Crows, Omahas, Ottocs, Pawnees, Sec., 
are all Prairie tribe, the Oil.uian-. Mo-hee-eon- 
neuglis (Mohican'), Oueid.is. Tusk.u oras, Senecas, 
Shawnces, Clicrnktis, Choiktaws, Creeks, Scmi- 
noles, Osages, Kasluas, W'ee.ihs, Potow atomies, 
Qua] laws, Pcorias. Kanzans, Sacks, Foxes, Puncas, 
See., m the north-vasti rn states; the Crees, San- 
teux or Ojeliways, Clii|ijicwa\ans, the Saoliss or 
Shcwlia]imuch in Canada ; Tehuantepec's, Mos- 
quitos, Smoos, Twakas, Tuonglas, Payas, llamas, 
and Cookras in Central America. 

The Indians are year by year decreasing in num- 
bers. The government agents’ it ports are not very 
reliable, .as they tend to over-c-tnn ite the Indian 
population. Dr Eobert Brown, whose classification 
is given above, gives some carefully prepared 
approximate statistics in his A'oe. - n/ Mankind. 
lie says : ‘ In California and the states nortli of it I 
question if there are now over 10,000 or 12,000 
Indians ; while in the British possessions the num- 
ber may be 30,000.’ A fair estimate would prob- 
ably give Alaska 20,000 ; British Columbia, 20,000; 
Vancouver's Island, 9000 ; Canada, 5000; California, 
Oregon, and states north of it, 10,000 ; prairie lands 
west of the Eocky Mountains, 10,000 ; other por- 1 
tions of the United States, 2000 ; in New Mexico 
and Central America, 20,000. This would give us 
a total of about 1 10,000 for the whole of North 
America, exclusive of half-breeds, Sec. Some twenty 
tribes have become partially civilised, and live by 
agriculture, under the protection of the American 
government, on what are called ‘Indian Reserva- 
tions.’ There are in these Indian communities many 
men and women whom education lias developed into 
most valuable, intelligent, and even polished mem- 
bers of a highly civilised community. Two ti ibes 
(Cliocktaws and Cherokees) have become wholly 
civilised, and have a settled form of government 
modelled on that of the United States. The Chero- 
kees stand alone amongst modern nations in having 
produced a second Cadmus, one Sequoyah, or 
George Guess, who actually invented an atphabet. 
It must be stated, however, that fully ono-half of 
these civilised tribes are, like Sequoyah, half-breeds. 
Even whites marrying Chocktaw or Cherokee women, 
are admitted, if they choose, into these tribes. 
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Again, M. d’Orbigny has classified the Indians 
of South America under three great groups, viz., 
the Andian group, the Mediterranean group, and 
the Brasilio-Guarani group; and these lie sub- 
divides into thirty- nine distinct nations; viz., 

‘ 1. Quiehua ; 2. Aymara ; 3. Chango ; A Atacama ; 
5. Yuraeares ; G. Mocctenes ; '7. Tacana ; 8. Maropa ; 
9. Apolista; 10. Araucananian ; II. Fuegian; 12. 
Patagonian; 13. Puelche; 14. Charnia; 15. Mbocobi ; 
16. Mataguayo ; 17. Abipones ; IS. Lengua ; 19. 
Samucu ; 20. Chiquito ; 21. Saraveea ; 22. Otulce ; 
23. Cnruminaca ; 24. Covareca ; 25. Curavcs ; 2G. 
Tapiis ; 27. Cnrucaneca ; 28. Paiconeca ; 29. Cora- 
| beca ; 30. Moxo ; 31. Chapacura ; 32. Itonama ; 33. 
Canichana ; 34. Movima ; 35. Cayuvava ; 3G. Paca- 
guara ; 37. Itenes ; 3S. Guarani ; 39. Botocudo.’ 
Other classifications have been attempted, but all 
more or less arbitrary. Morton is content with two 
grand divisions, viz., the ‘Tolteean Nations ’ and the 
* Barbarous Tribes,’ the former embracing the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians, and the latter all the 
uncivilised or semi-civilised tribes from the extreme 
north to the extreme south. The Toltecans are 
said to be the builders of the remarkable series of 
mounds found throughout North America. 

On this subject the reader may consult the works 
of Prichard, Latham, Morton, Humboldt, Du Pon- 
ceau, D’Orbigny, Gallatin, Schoolcraft, Catlin, Pick- 
ering, Prescott, Stephens, Tschudi, Fremont, and G. 
M. Sproat, a recent ingenious writer on western 
tribes. The ablest recent original authority is Dr 
Eobert Brown’s Paces of Mankind (vol. i.). 

INDUCTION, a period or cycle of 15 years, the 
origin of which is involved in obscurity. Connecting 
the original meaning of the word, viz., ‘the imposi- 
tion of a tax,’ with its signification in chronology, 
several writers have propounded theories explana- 
tory of its origin, none of which, however, are 
supported by a tittle of evidence. It began to be 
used in reckoning time, chiefly by ecclesiastical 
historians, during the life of Athanasius ; it was 
afterwards adopted by tbc popes, who still continue 
to use it, and through whose influence it came to be 
so generally employed during the middle ages, that 
the dates of charters and public deeds of this era 
are expressed in indictions as well as in years of the 
Christian era. The time from which reckoning by 
indictions commenced, is, according to some, the 
13th September 312 ; according to the Greeks of 
the Lower Empire, 1st September 312 ; but when 
this method was adopted by the popes, it was ordered 
to be reckoned as commencing 1st January 313. 
The latter, which is now alone used, is called the 
Papal J ''diction. H we reckon backwards to the 
commencement of the Christian era. it will be seen 
that 1 A.D. does not correspond to the 1st, hut to 
the 4th year of an indiction — hence, if to any given 
pear of the Christian era 3 be added, and the sum 
divided by 15, the remainder Kill give the position 
of that year in an indiction — e.g., 1874 a.d. is the 
2d year of an indiction. 

INDI'CTMENT is the name given to the written 
accusation of crime against a person, and upon 
which lie is tried by a jury. An indictment in 
England commences with a caption, i. e., a descrip 
tion of the style of the court, which, however, is no 
part of tho indictment ; then follows the venue or 
statement of tho place where tho crime was com- 
mitted ; next follows the accusation, which is in tho 
name of the jurors, i. e.. the grand jury. In Scot- 
land, an indictment is also the accusation on which 
a prisoner is tried ; but it runs in the name of 
tho Lord Advocate, addressed to the prisoner. In 
England, a prisoner is not entitled, before trial, to 
. a copy of the indictment or a list of the witnesses 
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against him, except in treason ; but lie can in most 
j cases procure a copy of the depositions of witnesses,- 
if these were taken before a magistrate, at a trifling 
j expense. But many cases are not inquired into at 
| all before a magistrate, so that this reasonable 
advantage is not given uniformly in England. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, a prisoner is in 
all cases entitled to have a copy of the indictment 
■ given to him fifteen days before trial, and also a list 
1 of the witnesses to be brought against him. 

INDIES. See East Indies and West Indies. 

INDIGE'STION, or DYSPE'PSIA, is a term 
somewhat vaguely applied to various forms of 
disease of the stomach or of the small intestines 
in which the natural process of digesting and 
assimilating the food is deranged. 

The symptoms of indigestion are by no means 
constant in all cases. There is often anorexia (or 
want of appetite), but occasionally the appetite is 
excessive, and even ravenous. Nausea not unfre- 
quently comes on soon after a meal ; while in other 
cases there is no nausea, but after the lapse of a 
couple of hours, the food is vomited, the vomited 
matters being very acid, and often hitter, from the 
admixture of bile. In severe cases, the vomiting 
has been known to occur after every meal for 
several months. Flatulence, relieving itself in eruc- 
tations, is one of the standard symptoms of this 
affection, the gas that gives rise to this symptom 
being sometimes evolved from undigested matters 
in the stomach, and sometimes being apparently 
secreted by the walls of that viscus. It is very apt 
to occur in dyspeptic patients if they have fasted 
rather longer than usual. Cardialgia (populai-ly 
known as heartburn). Pyrosis (q. v.), or water-brash, 
and Gastrodynia (commonly designated spasm or 
cramp of the stomach, and coming on at uncertain 
intervals in most severe paroxysms), are other 
somewhat less common symptoms of indigestion. 

The jjgfeatment of indigestion is more dietetic 
than licinal. The quantity of food which can 
bn dissolved by the gastric juice aud intestinal 
fluids being limited (see Digestion’), care should be 
taken that this quantity is not exceeded ; more- 
over, the meals should not succeed each other too 
rapidly. Mr Abemetliy, who was a great authority 
on this subject, laid great stress on the principle, 

, that the stomach should have time to perform one 
i task before another was imposed upon it, and he 
, always recommended his patients to allow six hours 
to intervene between any two meals. With regard 
to the nature of the food best suited to dyspeptic 
1 persons, it may be safely asserted that a mixture of 
: well-cooked animal and vegetable food is in general 
, more easily digested than either kind taken exclu- 
1 sively. Mutton, fowls, and game are the most 
1 digestible kinds of animal food ; and pork and all 
j cured meats, such as salted beef, ham, tongue, &c., 
should be avoided. Haw vegetables, such as salads, 
j cucumbers, &c., must also be prohibited. In most 
! cases, dyspeptic persons would probably do well to 
j avoid all stimulating drinks ; but in some cases, a 
] little cold, weak brandy and water, or a glass of old 
j sherry, or a little bitter ale, may be taken with advan- 
tage. But upon all points of eating and drinking, a 
sensible patient must be mainly influenced by his 
own experience. The unquestionable benefit which 
dyspeptic patients often derive from a visit to a 
hydropathic establishment is due perhaps not so 
much to any specific action of the water, as to the 
well-regulated diet, the withdrawal of the mind 
from personal cares, and the change of scene. A 
six weeks’ or two months’ tour among the moun- 
tains of Scotland or Switzerland will in the same 
way often do a dyspeptic patient more good than 


he coidd have experienced from any amount of 
physicking at homo. 

A few words must be said regarding the mode of 
treating the most urgent of the individual symp- 
toms. L 033 .of appetite may be remedied by the 
employment of bitters, such as quinine, gentian, 
chirctta, &c., or of mineral acids, or of both com- 
bined. Nausea aud vomiting may be treated with 
hydrocyanic acid, chloroform, and. creasote in very 
small doses. Two or three drops of dilute hydro- 
cyanic acid in an effervescent draught are often an 
effectual remedy. In intense vomiting, the amount 
of food taken at a time must he reduced to the 
lowest possible limit. A tablespoonful of milk , 
mixed with lime-water, will sometimes remain on 
the stomach after all other kinds of food have been 
rejected. There is no better remedy for flatulence 
than peppeimint- water ; if it fails, a drop of cajeput 
oil on a lump of sugar may he tried. When the 
eructations are attended with an odour of rotten 


eggs — that is to say, when sulphuretted hydrogen is 
evolved from the decomposition of matters in the 
stomach — an j;! ^metic is the best cure. The remedies 
for the ° 1G stomach vary with the character 

of thif paizj ■ f .^tb, ll i tr ate of silver, and opium 
are of peg Se ' bisjfiv hut should not he taken with- 
out artkr’ce. , Ce n 6 )eVj 4 onful of the aromatic spirit 
of amSoujj P tctisp *, Sfllass of camphor mixture, 
often j.. . u <1 u-j. 5 \relief, aud if not too often 
resort, to, impunity. 

IN 'fii'Xtjc C ly* of Siberia, in the govern- 
ment a iivny. ** the Yablonoi or Stavonoi 

Mount/, ’rtses ^ northerly course, estimated 
at 750 i? ai ‘"“ter -gh a frozen desert studded with 
a few uV & (Trails into the Arctic Ocean in lat. 71“ 
N., and long. 150° E. 


I'NDIGO (Gr. Indikon, Indian), a most important 
vegetable dyestuff, yielding a beautiful blue and 
very durable dye, the basis also of the best black 
dye in woollen cloths. It has been used in India 
from a very early period, and was imported thence 



Indigo Plant (Indigo tinctoria ) : 
a, pod; b, block of indigo. 


by the ancient Greeks and Romans, hut was lost- 
to Europe during great part of the middle ages — 
although the cultivation of the plant and preparation 
of the dye were described by Marco Polo in the 
13th c. — until re-introduced by the Dutch about the 
middle of the lGth century. Its use in England, 
France, and Saxony was then for a considerable timo 
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prevented by a strong prejudice against it, arising 
from the difficulty experienced in fixing the colour' 
bmce this has been overcome, the cultivation of 
plants producing indigo, long confined to India, has 
extended to many other tropical and subtropical 
countries, ns Ttgypt, the IVest Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil, &c. These plants generally belong to the 
genus IntlirjoJera, of the natural order Tcguminosa;, 
PajnllonactKV. Tlie keel of tlxe corolla is 
furnished on both sides with an awl-shaped spur. 
The species of tins "onus number at least 150, and 
are natives of almost all tropical and subtropical 
countries. Of tin so, /. tinctonci is the species most 
generally cultivated m India. It is a half-shrubby 
plant, 2 S loot high, with pinnate leaves, which 
have live or six pair of long-obovatc, dull, bluish- 
green leaflets, and 1 acomes of axillary pale red. 
flowers. 

Die province of Tinnewllv produces a "reat 
quantity of indigo. T^en^.il pioduecs, on an average, 
about nine miliums of pounds annually. The sum 

Inch hm ope annually pays fur mdigo is estimated 

eight or ton millions ol pounds st»* r, hn» T . 

Indigo is, limuvu, nbt.iim >1 the *.lants of 
other genera, pat ticid.u 1\ tioiu upas m the *nctoria 
(natural order Apon/wu . tt ), 1' I*nna«, Bapa a/ttixici 
iinctoria (natural or.Ur L> gun**'', Baliuks. S«»,unea 
winch yields indigo of flii'umis, Arrd veri- 
inferior quality : Tc/thros "*■ •i'*. V.uiktotis, • order 
Lcgumma^a), Mil.ibir; 1 >.du i.t.iho, Assm 
and Nubia; .lliirn/mnf' i\ ( >ttoe«. I*a\vn.. older 
Asclepuulai ea), m S.\ I bet u.lhltw U « Mo hi nrto in 
and P . Chun >t-*< fnauu d ..id Tti-,k u .11 as, S t' mnll 
and Japan. — lib <//.':/ * ‘1 at .... \hrab 1 

indigenous to g,. it put of l„di.i . Id to Ce\ Ion! i 
yieiduig unit go o. the rt «pi tort. and .s n com- 

mended by In I. oxhin gh f,. r *. hi 1 1 \ at u>n. as ie-s 
dependent than the (ouiinoii indigo plants on 
rani and irrigation. It glows wrv freelv, and 
throws out shouts l.apidly on then being cut' aw.iv. 

In times whin l-.wt bull m indigo was not 
known or was brought to Ihnope 01 , Iv in small 
quantity, the same <h>>tnll wa, ol.tumd from 

V'~ A CO;U r° , *»“ l < >f »*d t g,., called 
Bastard Indigo, was also at one time made m 

arri//ea AmC ' 1Ca tn *'“ l,K “ >‘ ,un - “-boots of A morpha 

The Manufacture a,,,! . 1 „f 
The indigo plant, m ,t, g.mi.d appeal anee, is not 
unlike the lucerne of oui In UK ’1 in an! h sown 
m drdU about id m, m , .put, and soon makes ,ts 
aj ptarauce above giound, iihoi it leipures inces- 
sant c.ue to keep the weeds down, whu.li otherwise 
vould soon elu.ke so tend 1 a non. In about three 

down hS i' t le 1,lant f U - m tu bowel , a. ul a,e then cut 
down, hut soon shoot up again, and .Meld a second 
cutting, boixiclimc s a tlnnl, the &.u»e ^ car. 

and *'<” \ e'n ‘ i'° '^\ Carofu!l > <lrK - <l after* being cut. 

' nd ) lr< -‘-heat was soin* times used for the 

purpose, hut now— at 1 art m l.i.ii, -the practice is 
abandoned, and it is foun l in <\<ry r. speet better 
to use the plant wlnl-t tie-.h and >,vn The (irst 
process is to pule a 1 11 go % it full ol the freshly cut 
to\T ; h ^ lV -YV > '’' 1, are placed on the top 

into the amt 1 '" 1 = - l »d " ater is then let 

a “f' enough just t , tow, ,t. Bung left m 

this state forf.om ten to twelve hours, lennentatum 
is set up, and iiiik h gas disengaged, the water 
becoming a b-ht-giein .ohm.. The green liquor 
is then run off into the second amt, avluch is placed 
below the level of the first, in which, whilst the 
icrmentation process is being repeated upon a fresh 
supply in the iirst vat, it is violently amtated bv 
being beaten avith poles; Ibis causes the grain 
as it is called, to separate, and the green matter 
suspended in the liquor becomes blue and granular. 


When this operation is sufficiently advanced, the 
contents of the vat are alWod to settle, and the 
sediment is then run into the third vat, avhich is 
beloav the level of the second ; from which it is 
pumped into a boiler. The boiler is slightly heated 
and then allowed to stand for a few hour! during 
which time the indigo settles down, and as much 
clear water as possible is drawn off from above it. 
J-he boiler is then again heated, and this time up 
to the boiling-point ; after which its contents are 
allowed to run on to a frame of wood, lined with 
long-cloth sheeting, where they remain to drain 
till about the consistence of very thick cream 
when they are removed, and subjected to very heavy 
screw pressure ; and when as hard and dry as., 
ordinary soap, are cut by brass wire on a frame into 
cubes about three inches square ; and these are laid 
out, so as not to touch each other, on the shelves of 
the drying-house. Finally, the cakes are cleaned, one 
by , P ?P e > pud tightly packed in boxes for the market. 

X ms dye is, ’Without doubt, tbc oldest in use t tbe 
t* reeks and Koinans obtained a knowledge of its uses 
from India, where its employment has been very 
general for a great length of time. Much obscurity 
involves rndigo and its early use, in consequence of 
the variation 111 its name ; for instance, the Tamools 
of India call the plant Averic , and the dye itself 
A eel am ; in Sanscrit, the plant is Vishashodanie, 
and the dye A ill and Kit ini, whence the Anil of 
the Portuguese. The Malays call the dye Taroom, 
and the Arabs, JYccl. 

Commercially speaking, indigo may be said to be 
the produce of India and Central America, as these 
are the only localities which supply the recognised 
mrm of the article. In India, the chief seat of the 
incbgo mamifacture, Bengal is the most important 
district. The total quantity received in Great 
Britain in ISO l was nearly 80,000 cwts. — a vast 
< | U .? ntl £ r ’ .? v . n ,* fc . * 3 Porno in mind with what 
uiluculty it is cultivated and mamifacture cL When 
pure, indigo has a rich, dark-blue colour, almost 
purple ; it is m small cubes or parts of cubes 
and its fracture shews a tendency to break up 
into square pieces, and indicates cracks in its 
substance, often lilled up with a film of whitish 
efflorescence, probably the lime used in precipitating 
it. it has neither taste nor smell, and its specific 
gravity is about 1-JO ; if rubbed with any hard 
substance, it gives a streak with a bright coppery 

lustre. 1 lie varieties recognised in commerce are 

1st, Bengal, which, from the care taken in its pre- 
paration and the large scale on which it is made in 
that district, is the best ; and its various gradations 
ot quality, ten in number, varying from Os. to Ss 
per pound, are always kept distinct. In other 
sorts, they are usually much mixed, fid, Madras 
and Kurpah ; 3d, Oude ; dtli, Manilla ; nth, Java - 
and Oth, South American. The last is packed in 
serons or cases of dried ox-skin, and its qualities 
are distinguished as follows : 1st, Flores - «d. 

Bobres ; and 3d, Cortes ; all the others are in 
wooden chests, containing about fiJO lbs. each. 

Few materials are of greater importance to the 
dyer than indigo, and none require the exercise of 
XT and skill in using. Being insoluble in 
" ater, it requires the action of other solvents to 
render it capable of penetrating the fibres of the 
materials to be dyed. The method generally 

“ b ° : Thc indi S° broken into 

small lumps, and these are soaked in hot water, and 
left for at least 4S hours, in order that the moisture 
may soak through and soften them; after which 
they arc put into the indigo-mill, which is a lcvtoat- 
co 1 nt j stln S of a vessel in which a roller 
rt,„ - ad r t0 WO r k - by machinery, so as to rub down 
tbo indigo, mixed wrth plenty of water, to a very 
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fine paste- This is a tedious operation ; therefore, in 
large establishments, there are usually numerous 
mills in the gnnding-room. "When sufficiently ground, 
the paste is removed to the dyeing-vat, where to 
ono part of indigo is added one part of lime and 
three-fourths of sulphate of copper ; these are well 
mixed with sufficient water to fill the vat, and the 
dyer then proceeds to dye cither cotton, linen, or 
silk goods. See Dtbin'O. After being dyed, the 
goods are dipped into a hath of diluted Eulphmic or 
hydrochloric acid, which gives brightness and purity 
to the colour; they are then finished by washing in 
a stream of pure water, and drying. 

. Green indigo, called Lo-hao by the Chinese, is a 
substance resemb lin g indigo, which is obtained from 
a tree called Ilom-bi ; it is highly valued by the 
Chinese artists as a pigment, and also gives a beauti- 
ful permanent green colour to cotton and silk cloths ; 
it is, however, so costly, that it never can, unless 
differently prepared, be used as a dyeing material. 
The fact that the Chinese dye cotton cloths with it, 
is accounted for by the nature of the process of pre- 
paring the lo-kao, which is this : A well-macerated 
decoction of the hark of the hom-bi tree is largely 
diluted with water mixed with a little lime ; pieces 
of cotton cloth are then dipped into the vat, and 
taken out and exposed to the sun, which changes 
them to a bright green ; they are then placed in 
perfectly clean water, and agitated until the water 
has removed all the free colouring matter ; this 
water is then evaporated, and the small sediment 
left is the lo-kao- It is the cotton cloths thus used 
that are sold as green-dyed goods. It is said that 
a similar dye stuff is obtained from another tree 
called Pa-bi, and although this, as made by the 
natives, is much too costly to use in European 
dyeing, yet probably, if better means of obtaining 
it can he pointed out, it may become an important 
article of commerce. 

Chemistry of Indigo . — The plants which yield 
indigo present no indication, when growing, that 
they contain any chromogcn , or matter capable of 
yielding pigment, nor is it definitely known in what 
form the indigo exists in the vegetable tissues. 

The indigo of commerce is by no means a homo- 
geneous body. Its essential and most important 
constituent is Indigothi or Indigo Blue, hut it like- 
wise contains Indigo Brown, Indigo Bed, and other 
ingredients. t 

Indigo Blue, or Indigolin (C t c H p !N"0 2 ), is obtained 
from commercial indigo by extracting the ingredients 
with which it is mixed by acetic acid, alkalies, and 
boiling alcobol. It occurs either as a dark-blue 
amorphous powder, or in purple crystalline scales, 
with a metallic lustre. It is devoid of smell and 
taste, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalies. When carefully heated, it may 
be sublimed without decomposition. Among the 
Products of its destructive distillation are hydro- 

•anate and carbonate of ammonia, aniline, &c. 
i. 'go blue dissolves without any evolution of gas 
in -ong sulphuric acid, forming a blue solution 
of St kxndigolic acid, which is extensively used for 
dyeing 'ith, under the name of Saxony Blue. 

Under the action of reducing agents, such as 
alkaline fluids containing sulphate of iron, or a 
mixture of grape-sugar, alcohol, and strong soda lye, 
indigo blue becomes converted into Indigo White 
or Reduced Indigo, which forms a yellow solution 
in alkaline fluids, but which, on free exposure to 
the air, absorbs oxygen, and ds reconverted into 
indigo blue. Indeed, this is -the best method of 
obtaining the latter in a state of purity from 
commercial indigo, of which it should form about 
50 per cent. 

Indigo blue occurs in small quantity in the urine 


of man, the horse, and the cow, and occasionally in 
the m il k of the cow, when these fluids have been 
exposed for some time to the action of the air; hut 
Schunck obtained it from the urine in so many cases 
(in the urine of 39 persons out of 40), that Indican 
(or the chromogen yielding indigo blue) must he 
regarded as a normal urinary constituent. See hi. 
Sckunck’s paper in The Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, 1857, vol. xiv., 
or Day’s Chemistry in its Belalions to Physiology and 
Medicine, 1SG0, pp. 310 — 312. 

Indigo White or Reduced Indigo, in a state of 
purity, occurs in white flakes, which are devoid of 
taste or smell, are perfectly neutral, and are 
insoluble in water, but dissolve in alcohol, ether, 
and alkaline solutions. Its composition is repre- 
sented by the formula C 18 H s NO„ and as it only 
differs from indigo blue, O, in containing 

one more equivalent of H, it may be considered a3 
the hydride of the latter. If yarn or woven goods 
he immersed in an alk alin e solution of this sub- 
stance till they are thoroughly saturated, and are 
then exposed to the air, indigo blue is formed 
within the fibres of the tissue. The blue dye thus 
obtained is very intense and permanent. Erom its 
property of becoming blue on exposure to the air, 
indigo white is a sensitive test for the presence of 
free oxygen. 

Many compounds of great chemical interest have 
been derived from indigo blue. It was from 
indigo that aniline (now so largely employed in the 
production of the pigments known as mauve and 
magenta) was first obtained. 

INDO-6ERMANIC LANGUAGES. See 
Ajr.yaj>' Languages. 

IHDO'RE, a Mahratta principality of Hindustan, 
consists of several detached trarts, some of them 
lying very remote from each other. With an 
aggregate area of 8318 square miles, and an aggre- 
gate population of about 800,000, the territory, as a 
whole, is traversed from east to west by the Ner- 
budda, and also by the Vindhya Mountains, their; 
loftiest point within its limits being 2500 feet above 
the sea. The revenue is nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling ; and the armed force amoimts to about 
20,000 men. Besides the capital, the chief towns 
are Rampftra, Mchadpore, Dhi, Pitlaud, Mundlaisir, 
Bhanpftra, and Mhow. I. is peculiarly the country 
of the Bheels, one of the wildest and most savage 
of the aboriginal tribes of India. The country, 
including all between its extremes, stretches in 
N. lat. from 21° 18' to 24° 46', and in E. long, from 
74° 39' to 76° 26'. The climate is sultry, the ther- 
mometer ranging from 60° to 90° E. in the shade. 

INDORE, the capital of the principality of the 
same name, is situated in 22° 42' N., and long. 
75° 50' E., on the left bank of the Ituthi. It 
stands about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is estimated to contain 15,000 inhabitants. 
This place, mean and insignificant enough in itself, 
acquired considerable notoriety in connection with 
the grand revolt of 1857. Though Uolkar, the rajah, 
remained faithful to the British government, yet his 
troops mutinied on 1st July, holding their prince as 
a prisoner in his own palace, and butchering many 
Europeans, men, women, and children, in cold blood. 
I. is of modem erection, having been founded in 
1767'; and its original namesake, now Jemnab, still 
exists on the opposite hank of the river. 

INDO'RSED, ENDORSED, or ADDOESED, 
terms applied in Heraldry to two animals placed 
back to back. Two keys, two wings, &e., may also 
he indorsed, and a pelican is always drawn with 
his wings indorsed. 
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INDORSEMENT, the term generally used to 
denote the -writing of the name of the holder on 
the back of a bill of exchange or promissory note, on 
transferring or assigning it to another. Signing the 
name ‘ A. 15.’ alone is a blank indorsement ; and if 
the transferee is named, it is a special indorse- 
j , meat. The usual form is, ‘ Pay C. D. or order. 
(Signed) A. B.’ In Scotland, it is, ‘ Pay the con- 
tents to C. D. or order. (Signed) A. 33.’ When 
| personal liability is to be avoided, the words * with- 
] out recourse ’ are added. The word indorsement 
| is also frequently used in English law, to denote 
any matters written or indorsed on the back of 
writs or deeds, as indorsements on declarations, on 
writs of summons, & c. 

I'NDEA (from the Sanscrit id, which probably 
meant ‘ to see, to discover,’ hence literally, ‘ he who 
sees or discovers,’ soil., the doings of the world) is 
the name of one of those Hindu deities that were 
worshipped more especially m the Vedie period of 
the Hindu religion, lmt enjoyed a gieat legendary 
popnlanty also in the Epic and Purilme periods. 
See India, sect, llrlujion. In that class of ll'ig-Vcda 
hymns which there is reason to look upon as the 
oldest portion of Vedie poetry, the eharacti r of I. is 
that of a mighty ruler ot the blight firmament, and 
his pnncipal feat is that of conquering the demon 
Vr'itra, a symbolical pt i -oiuln ation of the cloud 
which obstructs the duinit of tin sky, and with- 
holds the friutifymg ram tiom tin taitli. In lus 
battles with Vr itra. he i-> tin n fore described as 
‘opening the receptacles ot the w.ittr,' as ‘cleaving 
the cloud’ uitli Ins * far-u lulling thundcibolt,’ as 
‘casting the waters down to eaith,’ and ‘testonng 
the sun to the sky.’ He i', in consequence, ‘ the 
upholder of heaven, earth, and lu-mament,’ and the 
god ‘ who has engendered the sun and the dawn.' 
And siuce the atmospherical phenomena personified 
in this conception are e\cr and ever incurring, lie 
is * undeeaymg ’ and ‘cut youthful.’ All tlio 
wonderful deeds of I, limuur, are performed by 
bun merely for the bun lit of the good, which m the 
•language of the Veda means the pious men who 
worship him in their songs, and liiMgoiate lum with 
the ofkrings of the jun i of the Nun.a plant. See 
India, sect. J!>li>/ion. He is therefore the ‘ lord of 
the virtuous,’ and the ‘ diseomtiti r of those who 
neglcet religious rites.’ Many other epithets, which 
wo lia\e not space to ouiuue-mto, illustrate the same 
conception. It is on account of the paramount influ- 
ence which the deeds of I. e-xcrcise on the material 
happiness of man, that this eleity occupies a foremost 
rank in the VoJio worship, and that a greater number 
of m\ oeations are addressed to him than to any 
other of the goels. But to uuelerstanel the graelual 
expansion of his mythical character, and his ultimate 
degradation to an inferior position m the Hindu 
pantheon of a later period, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that, however much the Vedie poets call 
I. the protector of the pious aud virtuous, ho is in 
their songs essentially a warlike god, and gradu- 
ally endowi d by imagination, not only- with the 
qualities of a mighty, but also of a self-willed king. 
The legends which represent lum m this light 
seem, it is true, to belong to a later class of the 
R'ig-Vcda hymns, but they shew that the original 
conception of I. excluded from his nature those 
ethical considerations which in time changed the 
pantheon of elementary gods into one of a different 
stamp. Whether the idea of an incarnation of the 
deity, which, at the Epic and Pur&nic periods, played 
so important a part in the history of Vishnu, did 
not exercise its influence as early as the composition 
of some of the Vedie hymns in honour of I., may 
at least be matter of doubt. Ho is, for instance, 
frequently invoked as the destroyer of cities — of 
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seven, of ninety-nine, even of a hundred cities — and 
ho is not only repeatedly called the slayer of the 
hostile tribes which surrounded the Aryan Hindus, 
hut some of the chiefs slain by him are enumerated 
by name. The commentators, of course, turn those 
‘ robbers’ and tbeir 1 chiefs ’ into demons, and their 
cities into celestial abodes j but as it is improbable 
that all these names should be nothing but per- 
sonifications of clouds destroyed by the thunder- 
bolt of L, it is, to say the least, questionable wbother 
events in the early history of India may not have 
been associated with the deeds of I. himself, in like 
manner as, at the Epic period, mortal heroes were 
looked upon as incarnations of Vishnu, and mortal 
deeds transformed into exploits of this god. 

The purely kingly character of I. assumes its 
typical shape in the Aitareya-JBrd/imana, where his 
installation as lord of the inferior gods is described 
with much mystical detail ; and from that time he 
continues to be the supremo lord of the minor gods, 
and the type of a mortal king. During the Epic 
and PurEnic periods, where ethical conceptions of the 
divine powers prevail over ideas based on elementary 
impressions, I. ceases to enjoy the worship lie had 
acquired at the Vedie time, and liis existence is 
chiefly upheld by the poets, who, in their turn, how- 
ever, work it out in the most fantastical detaiL 
Of the eight guaidians of the world, he is then the 
one who presides over the east, and he is still the 
god who sends rain and wields the thunderbolt ; 
but poetry is more engrossed by the beauty of liis 
paradise, Sicarya, the happy abode of the inferior 
gods, and of those pious men who attain it after 
death in consequence of having, during life, properly 
discharged their religious duties ; by the charms of 
his heavenly nymphs, the Apsarasas, who now and 
then descend to earth, to disturb the equanimity of 
austere penitents ; by tlio musical performances of 
his choristers, the Ga.nd7ia.rvas ; by tlie splendour 
of his capital, Amardvall ; bythe fabulous beauty 
of his garden, JVandana, & c. A remarkable trait 
in this legendary' life of I. is the scries of liis 
conflicts with Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
which end, however, in liis becoming reconciled 
with the more imjiortant god. As the god who is 
emphatically' called the god of the hundred sacri- 
fices (S'atakralu), I. is jealous of every' mortal who 
may' have the presumption of aiming at the perfor- 
mance of that number of sacrifices, for the accom- 
plishment of such an intention would raise the 
sacrificer to a rank equal to that which he occupies. 
Ho is therefore ever at hand to disturb sacrificial 
acts which may expose him to the danger of having 
his power shared by another Indi-a. According 
to tlio Purilnas, the reign of this god I., who is 
frequently also called S'akva, or the mighty', does 
not last longer than the first ATamcantara, or mun- 
dane epoch. After each successive destruction of the 
world, a new I. was created, together with other 
gods, saints, and mortal beings. Thus, the I. of the 
second Manwantara is Vi jy as' chit ; of the third, 
Sus'dnti ; of the fourth, S'ivi ; of the fifth, Vibhv. ; 
of the sixth, Manojava ; and the I. of the present 
ago is Pnrandara. When represented in works of 
art, I. is generally' seen riding on his elephant ; 
and where lie is painted, he is covered with eyes. 

INDRANI', a name of the wife of the Hindu 
god Indra (q. v.). 

INDRE, a central department of E ranee, formed 
out of the western portion of the old province of 
Berri, lies immediately south of the department of 
Loir-et-Cher. Area, 2679 sq.m., of which about Jtlis 
are in tillage and pasture. Pop. (1872) 277,093. 
The department is well watered, the chief rivers 
being the Indre, the Creuse, and its tributary' the 
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Anglin. Tlie surface is for the most part flat, and 
the land is generally fertile, producing large crops 
of wheat and barley. The two principal resources 
of the department, however, are its vineyards 
and its flocks. The climate, except in the district 
of Da Brenne, is. mild and healthy. The principal 
manufactures are woollen and linen cloths, hosiery, 
scythes, paper, and porcelain. Iron mines are 
worked. The department is divided into four 
arrondissements — (Jh&teauroux, Be Blanc, Issoudun, 
and La ChJltre. The capital is Ohfiteauronx. 

INDUE, a river of Trance, rises on the northern 
border of the department of Creuse, flows north- 
west through the departments of Indre and Indre- 
et-Loire, and joins the Loire 17 miles below Tours, 
after a course of 136 miles, for the last 40 of which 
it is navigable. 

INDBE-ET-LOIBE, an inland department of 
France, formed out of the ancient province of 
Touraine, lies north-west of the department of 
Indre. Area, 2340 sq. miles, of which more than one- 
half is arable ; pop. (1872) 317,027. The department 
is watered by the Loire, the chief river, and by its 
tributaries, the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, 
all of' them navigable. The Loire, to prevent inun- 
dations, which otherwise would be frequent and 
disastrous, is banked in by dykes throughout its 
course in this department. See Loire. In the 
south, the surface is hilly, and either waste or 
wooded, but in the other districts it is undulating 
or flat, and very fertile. Of the products, which 
include an abundant yield of the ordinary bread- 
stuffs, wine, of which about 14,000,000 gallons are 
made in ordinary years, is one of the most important. 
The chief manufactures are bar-iron, powder, files, 
woollen cloth, silk, and leather. The department 
is divided into the three arrondissements of Tours, 
Chinon, and Loches ; capital, Tours. 

INDU'CI-dEJ LEGATES, in Scotch Law, means 
the number of days which a defender has to answer 
a summons. The term is not used in England, the 
phrase being ‘ so many days to answer, to plead, &c.’ 

INDU'CTION of clergyman, a term used in Eng- 
land and Ireland to denote the investing or giving 
possession of a benefice to a clergyman. In Eng- 
land and Ireland, this is done by a mandate from 
the bishop to the archdeacon or corresponding 
official to make the induction. The inductor takes 
the clergyman by the hand, and lays it on the ring- 
key or latch of the churcli-door, then opens the 
door, and puts him into the church, and generally 
the church, hell is tolled, to give notice to the 
parishioners. In Scotland, the presbytery induct 
the minister. 

INDUCTION, the name for one of the great 
rocesses of scientific discovery and proof. It has 
cen seen under Generalisation - , that when we 
rise from particular facts to generalities, the result 
may take one of two forms — a general notion, or a 
general proposition : ‘ circle ’ is a notion ; 1 the circle 
is the line that encloses the largest space,’ is a pro- 
position. The mode of arriving at such general 
affirmations, truths, or laws, is what is called 
induction. Tire strict meaning of the term is ‘ the 
operation of discovering and proving general propo- 
sitions while deduction, on the other hand, is the 
method nf applying general propositions once dis- 
covered to particular cases, considered to he included 
within their scope. By induction we establish the 
law that heat expands bodies ; by deduction we 
apply it to explain why a clock is slower in summer 
than in winter, owing to the changes of the length 
of the pendulum. 

Induction is -the only process of real inference — 
in other words, by it we proceed from the known to 
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the unknown ; or from a limited range of facts, we 
affirm what will hold in an unlimi ted range. All 
things that we do not know by actual trial or ocular 
demonstration, we know by an inductive opera- 
tion. Deduction is not real inference in this sense, 
since the general proposition already covers the 
case that we apply it to; in a proper deduction, 
the conclusion is more limited than the premises. 
By the inductive method, we obtain a conclusion 
much larger than the premises ; we adventure into 
the sphere of the unknowh, and pronounce upon 
what we have not yet seen. This operation neces- 
sarily implies a certain hazard ; and it may bo 
easily supposed that there are precautions requisite 
in working it. Nothing is more common than the 
making of bad inductions ; and accordingly it is now 
considered a part of logic to lay down the rules for 
the right performance of this great operation. 

A preliminary question arises — How can we ever 
he entitled to dogmatise beyond the sphere of our 
actual experience ; to conclude, for instance, that 
five miles below the surface of the earth, there is 
heat enough to make water boil? The answer to this 
question supplies us with what is called the ground 
of induction, which is the fact, now established by 
the experience of centuries, that nature is uniform. 
What has happened once, will happen again, pro- 
vided the same circumstances and. situation of 
things are exactly repeated. At a former period of 
the world’s history, there might have been doubts 
on this matter, and opinions were actually held that 
implied a want of perfect uniformity, but now those 
doubts are dispelled, except, perhaps, with reference 
to a single question — viz., the freedom of the will 
(see Free Will). Accordingly, the problem to he 
solved is to ascertain what is the order of nature 
in the instances accessible to our observation. 

The uniformity of nature is a compound of many 
separate uniformities. In other words, there aro 
different departments or classes of phenomena, each, 
determined by separate laws. Thus, we have mathe- 
matical, physical, chemical, physiological laws,_ the 
statement of which severally constitutes the subject- 
matter of each of these sciences. Now, a distinc- 
tion is observable, which is of some importance 
as regards the method of inductive investigation. 
Some of the phenomena thus conjoined under uniform 
principles are properties simultaneously existing, as 
the properties of mathematical figures ; others aro 
successions, and affirm order in time, the most 
important of all which is that peculiar succession 
denominated cause and effect. See Cause. The 
problem of inductive inquiry is in a great measure 
occupied with this one department, although there 
are also . inductions respecting contemporaneous or 
conjoined properties. Natural history is in part 
made up of affirmations of simultaneous properties, 
as, for example, the anatomical structure of animals, 
and in part of affirmations of cause and effect, as iu 
all the operations that sustain life, and determine 
reproduction, growth, and death. 

.Respecting the whole of the phenomena implied 
under Causation, the principle of nature’s uniformity 
is embodied in one great and comprehensive state- 
ment, called the law of causation ; the import of 
which is, that whatever begins to exist is uniformly 
preceded by something else, to which it invariably 
succeeds. Events do not arise of themselves, or out 
of nothing; and although there is such a thing as 
Plurality of Causes, everything that arises is pre- 
ceded by some other thing as a cause, and always 
follows when that cause occurs ; there being sup- 
posed no counteracting agency. The aim of the 
scientific inquirer, then, is to single out from the 
mass of circumstances that have accompanied^ and 
preceded any event, some one or more that invariably 
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precede the occurrence of that event, which being 
found, are thenceforth known as its cause. This 
has to he accomplished by a process technically 
called elimination, by which is understood _a series 
of operations intended to separate everything that 
is indifferent to the production of the phenomenon, 
until we arrive at some one thing or more that 
cannot be removed without making the effect to 
cease. 

Mr John Stuart Mill, in his Logic, has illustrated 
in detail the methods to be adopted for making sure 
that wo have singled out the true causative circum- 
stance from among the many that may precede a 
given effect. They resolve themselves mainly into 
two. ‘ One is, by comparing together different 
instances in which the phenomenon occurs. The 
other is, by comparing instances in which the pheno- 
menon does occur, with instances in other respects 
similar in which it does not. These two methods 
may be respectively denominated the Method of 
Agreement, and the Method of Difference.’ 

The Method of Agreement supposes that we make 
it a study to vary the circumstances under which 
tho supposed phenomenon is produced. Either 
by observation of cases presented in nature, or 
by artificially contriving new cases, in other words, 
by experiment, wo do our utmost to obtain tho 
effect in a great many different connections, 
whereby wo ascertain wh.it things are indifferent 
to it. Whatever circumstance can be excluded, 
the phenomenon still happening, or can bo absent 
notwithstanding its presence, is not connected with 
it in the way of causation. The accidental or indif- 
ferent circumstances being thus eliminated, if only 
one remains, that is the cause ; if the elimination 
does not go so far, but leaves tbiee or four circum- 
stances or agents, we can only say that the cause is 
among them. Mr Mill enunciates the Method of 
Agreement in a formal canon, or rule of induction, 
to the following effect : If two or more instances of 
the phenomenon under investigation, have only one 
circumstance in common, the circumstance in which 
alone all the instances agree is the cause (or eject ) 
of the given phenomenon. 

If we could always obtain the requisite variety of 
circumstances for the exclusion of all indifferent 
adjuncts, this method would fully answer tho ends 
of inductive inquiry. But tliis is not always to bo 
had, and oven when practicable, the operation is often 
very laborious. When the other method (Difference) 
can ho applied, the desired end is reached by a 
shorter route. If, instead of excluding the indifferent 
agencies ono by one, wo can contrive an experiment, 
or make an observation, that excludes one agency 
or circumstance, followed by tho cessation of tho 
effect, wo conclude at once that what has thus been 
loft out is tho cause, or an essential condition or 
part of tho cause. Whenever wo are so fortunato 
as to light upon two instances suited to this method, 
we establish causation at once and beyond all 
question. The experimentum crucis of Bacon was 
something of this naturo ; only it supposed that a 
question lay between two alternative or competing 
agencies, which an experiment had been hit upon 
for deciding ; such an experiment behoved to bo 
one of Difference. This method is embodied in tho 
following canon : If an instance in which the pheno- 
menon under investigation occurs, and an instance 
in which it docs not occur, have every circumstance, 
except one, in common, that one occurring only in the 
former, the circumstance in which alone the two 
instances differ is the eject, or cause, or a necessary 
part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

These are the two leading methods, but there are 
certain cases met by a procedure somewhat different. 
Sometimes we have a phenomenon made up of causes 
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partly known and partly unknown. It is then 
possible to subduct the effects due to the known 
causes, and what remains will be attributed to tlio 
remaining agencies. This is expressed by Mr Mill 
in the following rule or canon : Subduct from any 
phenomenon such part as is known by previous 
induction to be the eject of certain antecedents, and 
the residue of the phenomenon is the eject of the 
remaining antecedents. The more our knowledge is 
extended, the more able are we to proceed upon 
this method, termed tho Method of Residues. ‘It 
is by this process, in fact,’ says Sir John Hersohel, 
‘ that science in its present advanced state is chiefly 
promoted.’ 

There remains a class of laws wherein the appli- 
cation of any of those three methods is rendered 
impracticable, from the circumstance, that the agency 
in their case is irremovable and indestructible, so 
that we cannot obtain any cases wbero it is entirely 
absent. Such an agent is beat, which can never he 
entirely separated from any body, so as to ascertain, 
by comparing cases of its presence with those of 
its absence, what effects are due to it. So we can 
never get out of tho sphere of tho earth’s attrac- 
tion. The difficulty hence arising is surmounted by 
observing the variations of degree of the cause, and 
whether there bo a corresponding variation in the 
degreo of the effect. Thus, we infer that heat is tho 
cause of the expansion of bodies, and that its total 
absence would lead to their maximum condensation 
and consolidation, by watching the effects of any 
additions or subtractions of a body’s temperature. 
Solids, liquids, and gases (with certain limited and 
special exceptions) are found expanding steadily as 
they are heated, and contracting as they are cooled ; 
and this is to us a sufficient justification for con- 
sidering that tho law in question holds good. This 
process is termed by Mr Mill tho Method of Con- 
comitant Variations, and is expressed by him in 
the following terms : Whatever phenomenon varies in 
any manner whenever another phenomenon varies in 
some particular manner, is cither a cause or an eject 
of that phenomenon, or is connected with it through 
some fact of causation. 

There are many problems growing out of the 
applications oE induction to tho great variety of 
natural phenomena, tho main principles being never- 
theless tho same. An important extension of tho 
means o£ scientific discovery and proof arises after 
a certain number of general laws have been dis- 
covered, and when phenomena cau ho shown to bo 
results o£ the operation of one or more of such laws. 
Thus, tho great induction of universal gravity was 
applied deductively to explain a great many facts 
besides those that enabled the induction to be made. 
Not merely tho motions of tho planets about the 
sun, and tho satellites about the planets, hut the 
remote and previously unexplained phenomena of 
tho tides, the precession of the equinoxes, &c., were 
found to he inferences from the general principle. 
This mode of determining causes is called the 
Deductive Method. When several agents unite iu 
a compound effect, there is required a process of 
calculation to find from tho effects of the causes 
acting separately the combined effect due to their 
concurrent action, as when the path of a projectile 
is deduced from the laws of gravity and of projectilo 
force. It is the deductive stage of science that 
enables mathematical calculation to he brought into 
play with such remarkable success as is seen in 
astronomy, mechanics, &c. See Deduction. 

Tho circumstance that phenomena may result 
from a concurrence of causes, leads to the distinction 
between ultimate laws and derivative or subordinate 
laws. Thus, gravity is an ultimate law; the move- 
ment of the planets in ellipses is but a subordinate 
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law. These inferior laws may be perfectly true 
within their own limits, but not necessarily beyond 
certain limits, of time, -place, and circumstance. 
A different adjustment of the two forces that 
determine a planet’s 'motion, would cause a cir- 
cular or a parabolic orbit ; and therefore it is, 
that when pheno me na result from a combination of 
ultimate laws acting under a certain arrangement, 
they are not to be generalised beyond the sphere 
where that arrangement holds. These inferior laws 
aro sometimes mere inductions that have not been 
resolved into their constituent laws, and then they 
go under the name of ‘ Empirical Taws.’ Thus, in 
the hands of Kepler, the elliptic orbit of the planets 
was only an empirical generalisation, ascertained by 
the Method of Agreement ; Newton converted it 
into a derivative law, when he shewed that it 
resulted from the more general laws of gravity, 
&c. The earlier stages of induction present its with 
many of those empirical laws ; in some subjects — 
as physiology, medicine, &c. — the greater number of 
inductions are of this character. . The cure of 
disease is especially an example of this : hardly any 
medicine can have its efficacy traced to ultimate 
laws of the human system. Hence the uncertainty 
atten din g the application of remedies to new cases, 
and also the want of success that, often attends 
them in circumstances where we think they ought 
to succeed. 

Induction applies to other laws than those of 
causation — namely, to uniformities of co-existence. 
For the illustration of these, as well as the other 
parts of induction, see Mill’s Logic , book iv. 

INDUCTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 
The discovery of the power of electric currents to 
induce currents in neighbouring conducting circuits 
is due to Faraday. His researches on the subject, 
named by liim volta-clcctric induction, were pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions (1831 — 
1832). Henry (1832) observed that when contact was 
broken in a long galvanic circuit a bright spark 
occurred, which did not occur when the circuit was 
short. This was shewn by Faraday (1834) to be 
due to the extra current induced by the various 
parts of the circuit in each other. Bachhoffner 
and Sturgeon (1837) shewed the superior action, in 
induction apparatus, of a bundle of iron wires to 
that of a solid bar of iron. Henry (1841) studied 
the inductive action of induced currents of different 
orders. De la Rive designed, in 1843, an electro- 
chemical condenser, consisting of a primary coil, 
which, by means of the extra current, could enable 
a single galvanic cell to decompose water. . The 
same decomposition, however, had been effected by 
"Wright in 1840. Ruhmkorff constructed (1850 or 
1851) the first so-called induction coil, the excellence 
of which was chiefly attained by the proper insu- 
lation of the secondary coil. Fizeau (1853) increased 
immensely the power of the coil, by providing it 
with a condenser. Of late years, coils of great power 
have "been constructed, rivalling,, if not exceeding, 
the most powerful electric machines in length and 
power of spark. 

The. fundamental law of current induction may bo 
thus shewn. Two long copper wires, pp (fig. 1) 
-and ss, aro fixed so as to be parallel and cioso to 
each other. The extremities of the one, pp, are in 
connection with the poles of a galvanic battery, E, 
and those of the other, ss, with. the binding-screws 
of a galvanometer, G. The' instant the circuit of 
the battery is completed, and the current sent 
along pp, a current in the opposite direction is 
induced in the wire ss, which is shewn by the 
deflection of the needle of the galvanometer. This 
induced current is only momentary, for though 
the current continues to circulate in pp, the needle 


soon falls hack to itg original position of rest, and 
the wire ss gives free passage to other currents, and 
appears to be in no way affected. If, now, when 



Fig. 1. 


the needle is at rest, the battery circuit be broken, 
and the current in pp stopped, another momentary 
current is indicated by the galvanometer needle, 
but in this case in the same direction as the inducing 
current. The inducing wire and current are called 
primary, and are so distinguished from the induced 
wire and current, which are termed secondary. The 
passive condition of the wire while thus under 
induction has been described by Faraday as electro- 
tonic. An electric throb, so to speak, marks the 
setting in of this state, and another its vanishing ; 
the former in the opposite direction to that of 
the inducing current, and the latter in the same 
direction. If the primary wire, pp, be movable, so 
that it can he suddenly brought near to, and with- 
drawn from the secondary, ss, while the battery 
current passes steadily, currents are induced as in 
the former case, the approach of the wire being 
marked by an inverse current, and its withdrawal 
by a direct one. As long, however, as the primary 
wire remains in any one position, all evidence of 
electricity in the secondary wire disappears ; but if 
in this position the strength of the primary current 
should bo increased or diminished, momentary 
currents in the secondary wire would again, mark 
tho changes in the primary, the increase causing an 
inverse, and the decrease a direct current. Hence 
we conclude, that a current which begins, a current 
which approaches, or a current which increases in 
strength, induces an inverse momentary current in a 
neighbouring conducting circuit, and that a current 
which stops, a current which retires, or a current 
which decreases in strength, induces a direct momen- 
tary current in a neighbouring circuit. For inverse, 
the word negative, and for direct, the word positive , 
are frequently employed in reference to induced 
currents. 

In experiments like the above, it is much more 
convenient to wind the primary and secondary 
wires side by side 
round a bobbin, 
so as ,to form a 
coil, as in fig. 2. 

The wires are 
insulated from 
each other by a 
covering of wool 
or silk. Not only 
does suck a dis- 
position admit of 
very long wires 
being used, but it 
also disposes the 
wires employed to Fig. 2. 

greater advantage, . _ 

for each single turn of tho primary wire acts not 
only on the correspon din g turn of. the secondary 
wire, but on all the turns near it. The inductive 
effect of such a coil is much greater than that 
which would he obtained by the same extent of 
wires running side by side in a straight or crooked 
line. It is not even necessary that the two wires 
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be wound round together, each may be wound on 
a separate bobbin, and the one placed inside the 
other, as in fig. 3. Tho primary coil, P, here 



Fig. 3. 


represented, is made of wire ^th of an inch in 
diameter, covered with wool ; and the secondary 
coil, S, of silk-covered wire, about A-th of an 
inch, and much longer than the primary wire. 
With two such coils, the illustration of the pre- 
ceding principles of induction can be conveniently 
given. If the primary coil be placed in the circuit 
of a galvanic cell, by two louse and flexible 
wires, so as to allow ot its easy motion, and if the 
terminal binding-screws of the secondary coil be 
placed in connection with a galvanometer, when P 
is inserted into 8, a momentary inverse current is 
indicated, and when it is removed, a momentary 
direct one ; or if, when P remains in S, the strength 
of the primary; current he altered, the needle 
announces tho induction of currents according to 
the principles stated above. In order, however, to 
obtain the greatest effect from the secondary cod S, 
it is necessary, whilst P remains within it, to have 
some moans of continuously completing and break- 
ing the primary current. A contrivance for this 
purpose is called a r/uotoni, or current-break. A 
simple rlieotom may he made of a common file, by 
bolding oue wire fiom the battel y against the end 
of tlie file, and running the other along the teeth, 

I the current being stopped each time the wire leaves 
a tooth. In this way, a rapid series of interruptions 
is effected, each of which is attended by an inverse 
and a direct current in the secondary wire. A 
break of the same description, hut more constant, 
may he also made by causing a metal spring to 
press against the teeth of a metal wheel, both 
spring and wheel being connected with the battery. 
As the wheel is turned by a handle, the spring 
breaks the contact each time it slips from one tooth 
to another. The most convenient form of break, 
however, is one which is made self-acting by the 
action of an electro-magnet, which receives the 
name of a magmtic hammer. 

Quanlil y and Tt nswn of Induced Currents . — Let us 
place tho coil P within S ; let P, along with a self- 
acting rheotom, be put in tlie circuit of a galvanic 
cell, and let 8 be connected with a galvanometer. 
The interruption in the primary current being 
effected by the rheotom with great rapidity, the 
induced inverse and direct currents are sent with 
corresponding rapidity through the coil of the 
galvanometer. If this last be of a short and thick 
wire, so as not to tax the tension of the current 
transmitted, the induced currents will not deflect 
the needle ; or if they should happen, through the 
unsteady action of the break, to do so, it only 
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oscillates round its position of rest. This provc.s 
that the quantity of electricity transmitted by the 
induced inverse and direct currents is the same, for 
they each exert the same influence on the needles. 
But if the coil of the galvanometer consist of a 
long fine wire, the needle is kept deviated in a 
direction which argues the action of the direct 
current. This leads us to conclude, that loth 
currents, though equal in quantity, are unequal in 
tension, the direct current having the highest tension, 
for it has more power to force its way through 
the fine wire of the galvanometer than the inverse. 
Other proofs of the same principles may be easily 
furnished. 

The difference of the tension of the two induced 
currents is accounted for in this way : when a change 
takes place in the primary current, the quantity 
of the electricity induced by it in the secondary 
wire is the same whether this change takes place 
quickly or slowly ; the tension, however, is very 
different. When the change takes place slowly, the 
total quantity of electricity in circulation continues 
to pass as slowly, and there is little in motion at one 
time ; but when the same occurs quickly, it is sent 
with momentum, so to speak, and the quantity in 
circulation at one time is as much greater, in com- 
parison with the former case, as the time is shorter. 
It is this quick dispatch of electricity which consti- 
tutes the tension of the current. Now, as it takes 
some time before the primary current is fully estab- 
lished, the inverse induced current is slow and of 
low tension ; but when the contact is broken, the 
rimary current ceases much more suddenly than it 
egan, and the direct induced current is quick and 
of high tension. This view of the matter is borne 
out by experiment, for it is found, that whatever 
favours the suddenness of the changes of the pi-imary 
current, heightens the tension of the currents induced by 
these changes. The break, from this circumstance, 
forms an important element in the construction of 
all induction apparatus. 

The inductive power of the primary coil is 
immensely increased by placing a bundle of soft iron 
rods or wires in the centre of it. The magnetism 
which begins and ceases in these at each passage of 
the current acts in conjunction with the inducing 
force of the coil. The centre of the bobbin P (fig. 3) 
is hollow, to receive a bundle of this kind. The 
greater part of the inductive action is due to the 
iron core, and the induced currents got with and 
without it are not to he compared in point of energy. 
A solid bar of soft iron may also he used, but 
with much less advantage, for the induced currents 
which linger in it after the stoppage of the main 
current, acting themselves inductively, impair the 
suddenness with which the current disappears from 
the primary wire and magnetism from the core. 
The thin layer of oxide which forms on the rods 
insulates them sufficiently from one another, and 
prevents the formation of such currents. It is partly 
for the same reason that metal tubes cannot he used 
for bobbins for cither primary or secondary coils. 
If such were used, closed circuits would be formed 
in them, the reaction of which would prolong tlie 
changes of the primary inducers, and consequently 
impair the tension of the secondary current. Metal 
bobbins would not be open to this objection if they 
had a longitudinal slit, which would make tho 
transverse section a broken ring and circuit. 

The excitation of magnetism in the core is tho 
principal aim of the primary coil, and as a strong 
current is essential to that object, it is made of thick 
wire and of moderate length. In the secondary 
coil, the tension of the induced current alone is 
aimed at, and with this view it is made of as thin 
wire as can he made, so as to admit of as many 
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turns as possible being brought within the influence 
of the core and primary coil The electric conforma- 
tion of the secondary coil is sometimes looked upon 
in the same light as that of a galvanic battery. 
The total electro-motive force of the coil is the sum 
of that of all the turns in it, in the same way that the 
electro-motive force of the battery is proportionate 
to the number of cells. 

Extra Current. — Not only does a galvanic current 
induce electricity in a neighbouring circuit, but it 
also acts inductively on itself. When contact is 
broken in a battery circuit, the galvanic spark is 
seen. See Galtauism. When the w-ire is short, the 
spark is feeble, but it increases in brilliancy with the 
length of the circuit, and this becomes particularly 
observable when the wire is wound round in a coil. 
This certainly does not arise from the current being 
strong with the long wire, and -weak with the short 
one, for quite the reverse is the case, as might be 
shewn with the aid of a galvanometer. The real 
causo of the superior brilliancy of the galvanic 
spark with the long .circuit is to be found in the 
induction of the primary current on the various parts 
of itself, exciting, as they are called, extra currents 
in the primary -wire. It has been fully attested by 
experiment, that at the instant a galvanic current 
begins and etids, extra currents arc induced by the 
action of the several parts of its circuit upon each 
other, that at the beginning of the current being inverse, 
and that at the end direct. As the extra current 
inverse acts 'opposite to the main current, it does not 
appear as a separate current, but only retards the 
instantaneous passage of the main current. The 
extra current direct succeeds the main current, and 
has consequently a separate existence. It is what 
is generally referred to when the extra current is 
spoken of. This extra current is of much higher 
tension than the original current. The effect of the 
extra current on the direct induced current of the 
secondary coil is to lessen very decidedly its tension. 
If a way he made for the extra current, the tension 
of the induced current falls prodigiously. Iu a large 
coil-machine, which gives freely sparks of one or two 
inches in length, when the two portions of the break 
are joined by a thin wire, so as to allow the extra 
current to pass, sparks will not travel between the 
two poles, however near they are brought. Whoa 
no such communication exists, a portion of the extra 
current leaps over between the separating parts of 
the break, and in so far diminishes the intensity of 
the secondary current. The condenser of the coil- 
machine, to be afterwards described, has for its 
object the absorption or suppression of the extra 
current, but the manner in which it effects this is 
not yet properly explained. The prejudicial effect 
'of the extra current on the induced current is easily 
understood, when we hear in mind that it prolongs 
the cessation of the magnetism of the core and of 
the current in the primary coil, and thus impairing 
the suddenness of this change, reduces the tension 
of the induced current. 

Induction Coil. — The essential parts . of this 
apparatus have been already described in detail. 
A primary coil with its core of iron -wire, and a 
secondary coil exterior to, and insulated from a 
primary coil, form the main portion of the instru- 
ment. The primary coil is connected with the poles 
of a galvanic battery, and in the circuit, a rheotom is 
introduced, to effect the interruptions of the current 
essential to its inductive action. The only parts not 
yet referred to arc the condenser and the com- 
mutator. The condenser consists of several sheets 
of tinfoil and oiled silk, laid alternately the one 
above the other. The first, third, fifth, &c. sheets 
of tinfoil are connected by strips of the same mate- 
rial; so are the second, fourth, and sixth, &c. ; the 


whole forming a condensing apparatus like a Leyden 
jar, the odd sheets forming the one coating, and 
the even sheets the other. Each set of sheets is 
connected -with one of the wires of the primary coil. 
The condenser is generally placed in the sole of the 
instrument, and does not meet the eye. The com- 
mutator consists of an ivory cylinder covered with 
conducting plates on two sides, and is so constructed 
that it can break contact, or transmit the current 
through the coil in either direction. 

An induction coil, as constructed by Ladd of 
London, is represented in fig. 4. The forms under 
which the instrument appears are very various, and 
the one in the figure only serves to shew the general 



requirements in its construction. The two binding- 
screws, p and n, are for the battery-wires ; C is the 
commutator. The two coils, W, lie horizontally 
on the sole of the instrument, S. The secondary 
coil alono is seen, the primary being within it and 
out of view. The breaking hammer, being behind 
the coil, is likewise not shewn. The condenser is 
contained by the box which constitutes the sole, and 
a conducting connection is established between its 
coatings and the -wires of the primary coil. The 
terminations of the secondary coil are fixed to the 
heads of tlio glass pillars, P, P’, which are furnished 
with pointed rods capable of universal motion. Tho. 
excellence of the instrument depends on tho proper 
insulation of the secondary coil. The bobbin must 
be made of glass, gutta-percha, or (best of all) vul- 
canite, so as to prevent the induced electricity from 
reaching the ground by the primary coil. Care must 
also ho taken to insulate the different parts of tho 
secondary coil from each other. If tins were not 
done, the spark which completes the secondary 
current, instead of taking placo at the rods, the 
place at which it is wanted, would pass within tho 
coil itself. It is necessary, in consequence, to have 
each layer of the coil insulated from the other, by 
interposing gutta-percha paper, and cementing it 
with a hot iron to the sides of the bobbin. The 
induced current must thus pass through all the 
turns of the wire, and is prevented from shortening 
its course by leaping over one or more layers of tho 
coil 

Experiments with the Induction Coil. — Say that 
we experiment with a coil like tho one shewn in 
fig. 4, about one foot long and nearly six inches in 
diameter, which yields readily sparks of from form 
to five inches -with a battery of six Bunsen cells. 
After connecting tho battery-wires, and setting 
the commutator so as to complete the contact, let 
us placo the movable rods within an inch of 
each other. An uninterrupted rush of sparks is 
transmitted between the points of the rods. The 
sparks are not the clear siDgle sparks of the electric 
machine, hut seem to he made up of several sparks 
occurring at the same instant, which are white and 
crooked. These are enveloped in a luminous haze, 
which, on closer examination, wears the appear- 
ance of a congregation of the spiral sparks, the 
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convolutions of wbicli are in constant rotation. This The lover opening is fitted with a stop-cock, and 
hazy spark can he blown away by the breath, and can ho screwed to the plate of an air-pump. A 
separated from the white spark which cannot brass rod and ball rise a short way into the ego; 
bo so removed. As the rods are withdrawn from The fittings above are intended 
each other, it disappears, and when they stand to allow of a rod ending in a 
above three inches apart, the spark resembles in ball passing up and down air* 
every respect the forked single spark of a powerful tight, so that the two halls can 
electric machine. When the points are withdrawn he conveniently set at different 
beyond striking distance, electric brushes still distances. When the egg is 
play between them, which become visible in a exhausted, and the wires from 
darkened room. If the hand he brought near the the coil are attached, the one 
rod connected with the exterior end of the coil, above, and the other below, a 
sharp stinging sparks, two or three inches in length, luminous glow extends between 
are got. The rod connected with the inner end the balls, which is wide in the 
does not yield them so readily, and this is the middle, and contracts at either 
samo whether it he the positive or negative pole, extremity. When the exhaustion 
When a gold-leaf electroscope is brought near, the has reached one-twelfth of an 
leaves part energetically from each other ; and when inch, ns shewn by the gauge of 
a spark is received by it from one of the rods, it tho air-pump, black hands are 
remains permanently charged. When, however, the seen to lie horizontally in the 
knob of tho electroscope is brought into actual light, so as to wear the appear- 
contact with either of tho rods, this action ceases, ance of stratification, as shewn 
because the induced currents, inverse and direct, in the figure. These occur more 
neutralise each other. When the knob touches, both readily when a drop or two of 
currents affect the leaves equally ; but when it is at turpentine, alcohol, or ether 
some distance, the direct current alone has tension have been introduced into the 
enough to act. Each pole of the induction coil egg. The cause of the stratifi- 
is the seat of two opposite electricities, alternating cation is as yet a matter of Eg. 5. 

with each other, alike in quantity, but differing in speculation. The ball which 
tension, and this accounts for the resemblances and forms the negative pole is enveloped in a covering 
differences between the coil and machine electri- of blue lightT The glow, which is of a beautiful 
cities. When the poles are put m connection with mauvS tint, appears to proceed from tho jiositivo 
the coatings of a Leyden jar, the sparks passing ball, and reaches nearly to the negative hall, from 
between the points are much more brilliant, and tho which it is separated by a well marked non-luminous 
sharp snap of the simple sjiark grows into a loud space. By means of the commutator, these appear- 
report. The Leyden jar effects a condensation of ance3 at the balls can be instantly transposed, 
the electricity of each direct current, and each spark Serving the same purpose as the electric egg, there 
discharge takes place in shorter time, and conse- is a great variety of vacuous tubes hermetically 
quently with greater intensity. The condensed sealed and ready for use at any time. These have 
spark punctures paper and the Idle with great been first filled with particular gases, and then 
facility, but it is of very low heating power. The exhausted, and they exhibit lights of various tints, 
uncondensed spark, more particularly the hazy spark, according to tho gas contained Dy them, 
got when the poles are near each other, Idndles INDU'LGENCE, in Roman Catholic theology, 
paper, gunpowder, coal-gas, and other combustibles means a remission, by church, authority, to a 
m . re juiness and certainty. It is from this pro* repentant sinner, of the temporal punishment which, 
perty of its spark that the induction coil is of so m the Catholic theory, remains due after tho sin 
great use in mining operations. The two ends and its eternal punishment have been remitted. A 
°* —*0 wires coming from the cou are fixed near doctrine which has been the subject of so much, 
each other without touching, and are imbedded in angry controversy, and which may be regarded 
a charge of ^gunpowder at a safe distance from the as the chief among the proximate causes of the 
operator. The wires are insulated by gutta-percha, Reformation, deserves very careful consideration, 
and when the induced current is sent through them, 'We must confine ourselves, however, to a brief 
sparks pass through the gunpowder between the authentic explanation of the doctrine such as it is 
ends of the wires, and set fire to it. When several held by Roman Catholics, together with a history 
charges have to bo ignited simultaneously, the 0 f the practice in the various ages of the church, 
spark 01 the cou-machinc is considered much more By the discipline of the first centuries, a severe 
reliable than the action of a powerful galvanic course of penitential observance was exacted of all 
battery m heating tlun wires connecting the ends rvho fell into any grievous crime, especially apostasy, 
°- battery- wires. See Galvanism. The power murder, and adultery, such sinners being excluded 
oitlie airect induced current of even large induction from church communion for various periods, in some 
coils to deflect the magnetic needle, and to effect cases even till the hour of death. These penitential 
chemical decomposition, is very insignificant. This observances, which Protestants regard as purely 
sneers that it is very much inferior to the inducing disciplinary, were designed, according to the Catholic 
current in quantity, however much it may be supe- view, as an expiation, on the part of ' the penitent, 
ri ® r m lesion. The physiological effect, on the f or the temporal punishment which, after sin and 
other hand, is tremendous, and the experimenter the eternal punishment due to it have been remitted 
must take care not to allow any part of his body to by God, still remains to be undergone ; and some of 
form the medium of communication between the the most acrimonious of the early controversies, the 
poles, as the shock so got might be dangerous, if Montanist and the Novatian, arose as to the power 
not fatal. of the church to relax these penitential observances, 

When the induced current is made to pass through and to admit grievous sinners to communion. These 
nearly vacuous spaces, a very splendid effect is ancient relaxations (of which they regard that 
produced. The Eleclric Egg (fig. 5) is employed to referred to in 1 Cor. v. 5 and in 2 Cor. li. 10 as a 
display this. It consists of a glass vessel in the type) are considered by Catholics as examples of the 
shape of an egg, with an open neck above, and modern indulgence; and the practice which grew 
another below. Brass fittings are attached to these, rip in the 3d and 4th centuries, and which even then 
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was carried to great extremes, o£ granting such 
relaxations on the recommendation of martyrs or 
confessors, is held by Catholic theologians to be an 
Illustration of that principle of vicarious atonement, 
according to which, in .the theory of indulgences, 
the church is supposed to supply, from the inex- 
haustible treasure of the merits of Christ, and of 
the ‘supererogatory’ works of the saints, what may 
be wanting to the completeness of the atonement of 
the less perfect but yet truly penitent sinner to 
whom she grants the indulgence. That this practice 
of relaxation, whatever may have been its real 
import, was to be used according to the judgment 
of the bishop as to the disposition of the penitent, 
is expressly laid down by the council of Ancyra in 
SOS, and by that of Nice in 325. In all cases, how- 
ever, the person granting the relaxation was to 
impose certain good works as a partial substitute 
for the penalty which had been relaxed ; and among 
these works, which had at first been purely personal, 
came by degrees to be included money payments for 
certain religious or charitable objects, as the build- 
ing of a church, or the foundation of a monastery or 
hospital. The name indulgence appears to have 
originated late, the first recorded instance of its use 
being by Alexander H. in the 11th c. ; but the insti- 
tution itself is found in full development during tho 
wars of the Crusades, the serving, or the contributing 
to service in which, 1 provided it were for devotion 
alone, and not from motives of greed or of glory,’ was 
accepted in the council of Clermont ‘ as an equiva- 
lent substitute for all penance.’ Such an indulgence 
was called ‘plenary;’ where a portion only of the 
penitential works was relaxed, it was called ‘ partial ; ’ 
and in order to put a bar to their excessive multi- 
plication and to other abuses, Innocent IIL declared 
tho power of granting ‘ plenary indulgences ’ to bo 
reserved to the pope alone, bishops being only 
authorised to grant the ‘partial’ or limited indul- 
gences described above. The fourth Lateran council 
condemns the ‘indiscreet and superfluous’ granting 
of indulgences ; and among the abuses which grew 
up in the church during the western schism, one- 
of the most remarkable was tho lavish dispen- 
sation of indulgences, in the granting of which tho 
contending popes rivalled each other in prodigality. 
The last extreme, however, was not reached until 
the beginning of the lGth c., when, with a view to 
raising the funds necessary for tho erection of the 
great church of St Peter’s at Home, tho pope, Leo 
X., published a plenary indulgence, the principal 
condition for the gaining of which was a contribu- 
tion to this work. Catholic historians contend that 
in itself such a condition was perfectly justifiable, 
and that if duly explained to the people, it might be 
■lawfully and even meritoriously complied with ; but 
they admit that many of the preachers of the indul- 
gence, in extolling its natural effects, went to inde- 
fensible extremes, and that, even making the fullest 
allowance for exaggeration, it cannot bo denied 
that grievous abusesbotk of doctrine and of practice 
were committed in Germany and in Switzerland. 
Hence tho decree of the council of Trent, while it 
'a ffirms that the use of indulgences, as being ‘most 
salutary for the Christian people, and approved by 
the authority of councils, is to be retained in the 
church,’ yet orders that, ‘in granting them, modera- 
tion be observed, lest, by excessive facility, discipline 
may be enervated.’ Upon the special instructions 
of this council, all the modern legislation on the 
subject of indulgences has been founded ; but as the 
decree of the council’ does not explicitly declare 
what is tho precise effect of an indulgence,, it is 
further explained by Pope Pius' VL, in his cele- 
brated bull, Auctorem Mdei, that an indulgence, 
received with due dispositions, remits not alone the 


canonical penance attached to certain crimes in this 
life, but also the temporal punishment which would 
await the penitent after death to be endured by hiiu 
in purgatory. 

Prom the above explanation, it will be gathered 
that Catholics do not understand by an indulgence 
a remission of sin, much less a permission to commit 
sin, or a promiso of forgiveness of future sin. They 
contend, moreover, that since the benefit of an 
indulgence can only be enjoyed by a sinner who has 
repented of sin, and resolved to embrace a new life, 
the imputation of introducing laxity of principle and 
easy self-indulgence is entirely unwarranted. And 
although, for the most part, the good works which 
are required as the condition of obtaining indulgences 
may appear easy and even trivial, yet the one indis- 
pensable preliminary — sorrow for sin and sincere 

S oso of amendment — in itself involves the very 
est effort of Christian virtue. 

On the subject of indulgences, Protestants are 
accustomed to quote the language used by popes in 
granting them, in opposition to the views put forth 
by Homan Catholics in defending them. And 
nothing is more common than for popes in their 
bulls of jubilee, to grant the most plenary and com- 
plete indulgence , pardon, and remission of all eins, 
on certain conditions specified. And although this 
grant is made only to ‘the faithful who are truly 
penitent and have confessed,’ yet being limited to a 
certain period, as the year of jubilee, and to certain 
conditions, as saying certain prayers, visiting certain 
churches, wearing or kissing a scapular, or the like, 
it is argued that these cannot but acquire, in the 
estimation t of tho people, an importance which is 
very unfavourable to penitence, virtue, faith, and 
piety. It is likewise urged that the whole doctrino 
of indulgences is founded not only on an unwar- 
ranted assumption of power given to the church, 
but also on a doctrine of human works and merits 
inconsistent with what wo are taught in Scripture 
as to the office of Christ as a Saviour. 

INDUS (Sansc. Sindhu, probably from a root 
signifying ‘to flow’), the great river that bounds 
Hindustan on the west. It rises in Tibet, near the 
sources of the kindred Sutlej, in lat. 31° 20' N., 
and long. 81° 30’ E. The precise spot is said to bo 
18,000 feet above tho level of the sea, and to be on 
the north side of the Kailas, a Himalayan peak 
which overtops it by at least 4000 feet. Its general 
course, till it forces its way between the Himalaya 
Proper and the Hindu Kusb, is towards the north- 
west, being pretty nearly at right angles to its 

e eneral direction through the plains. On reaching 
ussi (near the borders of Budakshan), its most 
northern point, it turns southward, loses itself in 
the hills, and reappears at Takot in Koliistan, north 
of the Punjab. After a run of 870 miles, having 
still 910 miles before it, it becomes navigable at a 
point which, on other grounds also, is worthy of 
notice. Here it receives the Cabul, its principal 
affluent on the right ; and here is Atak (Attoclc), 
anciently Taxile, the scene of Alexander the Great’s 
passage. About half way from Atak to its mouth, 
it receives, on the left, the accumulated waters 
of tho Punjab through the single channel of the 
Punjnud. Each of the ‘ five water-courses,’ as well 
as the Cabul, is practicable for inland craft to tho 
mountains. Below its confluence with tho Punjnud, 
the I., instead of increasing in volume, becomes 
gradually less. Its basin is here narrow, so that 
the affluents are insignificant, while its arid sandy 
nature causes the river to suffer .from absorption 
and evaporation. This operates still more powerful’y 
from the circumstance, that the river here divides 
into numerous channels, many of which never return 
at all to the main stream, while others return much 
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pliranken in volume. This "wasting of the waters years to schools which combined industrial with 
is, however, not very apparent to "the eye, owing literary instruction, hut these grants are not con- 
to the gradual slackening of the current and tlio tinued in the Revised Code. In elementary schools 
ascent of the tides. At JMigani, eight miles north for girls, industrial work, to the extent of sewing, 
of Hyderabad, commences the Dolta Vropor, which shaping, knitting, and netting, has been almost, 
measures 75 miles upwards, by 1.70 along tho coast universally introduced, and forms one of the mo=.t 
of tho Arabian Sea. The area of the drainage — its important and interesting features of female primary 
extreme dimensions being respectively 900 miles and education in Great Britain; but tho attempt to 
750 — has perhaps been over-estimated at 4SS.000 connect with these subjects instruction in cooking, 
square miles, fully four tunes the extent of Great wasliing, and ironing, has been tried as yet only 
Britain nnd Ireland. to a limited extent, and has been only partially 

The value of the I. as a route of traffic is less than, successful. In ragged schools, on tho other hand, 
that of most other streams of equal magnitude. In no department of tho school-work seems to thrive 
tho winter, one only of its numerous outlets is at better, partly because it enters so largely into the 
all available for coniiiiuiiieation with tlio sea ; and scheme of instruction, partly because the children 
oven after tlic melting of the spring snows, there is are removed from tlio control of parents, and left 
no passage anywhere tor an ordinary sea-going vessel solely to tlio management of tlio school committee ; 
of more than 50 tons. Still, in another respect tho for tlio great obstacle in tho way of .connecting 
river is favourable for navigation, as the fall from industrial arts with ordinary schools is the unwilling- 
Atak to the sea is only loot) feet in 040 miles. ness of parents to see their children engaged m 

The I. abounds with li'li of . \e. llent quality, ami manual occupations during the time which ought, in 
is infested by crocodiles. The alluvium brought their opinion, to ho devoted solely to intellectual 
down by the stream has Inm <alcul.il> d to be training and the acquisition of literary knowledge. 
Millieient for an annual formation 42 units long. The ragged schools to which wo have just referred 
27 miles broad, and 40 1< et dot p. Near lion, a are recognised by the legislature as ‘industrial 
short distance below the tir-t point of tin t rgt nee, schools,’ to tho maintenance of which the Treasury 
both the main str. nn ami one of its oll-cts pass may contribute on tho representation of tho Homo 
through a ridge nt him stem, ninth must at one Secretary, and may ho defined as schools in which 
time have timed the d< -> < iidiug floods laterally j the pupils are lodged, fed, and clothed, as well as 
into what is now t d. -• it. but Is meg the pi uu.-.-t i taught the elements of nn ordinary education, and 
traces of feme r i ultn it . a. | tlio practice of some trade. By a statute passed in 

IXIH'SIAT, I.IMIM’ONi:, I singular v ant ty I 1 " S0 , G ' children under 14 found begging, &c. ; children 
of fresh-watt r him -tom . found m Am. r_-n. . It w J "'>«ler 12 charged with olTcnces ; refractory children 
formed of the , 1-. s or n.d>t-i v .4 t et.lis w in ms, under 14 in charge of parent; and refractory chil- 
great helps ot w In. li line h. . n oi.rietol with i ,In -"n «n<kr 14 ill workhouses or pauper schools, may 


great helps ot u h>« li line h. . u . m rust, d with ‘ken under 14 in workhouses or pauper schools, may 
carboiiati <>f lum , tml form, d mt ■ s haul travertine. e ont by a magistrate to a certified industrial 
Several h. d, ... m, -eine a, mu. h a- -i\ f.-. t thick, school. 1 lie Education Acts of 1870 and 1S72, for 
each cubic inch of \\ ha h < .ml tins as in tn\ as ten or England and Scotland respectively, provide that tlio 


twelve caws. S. . Cw.i.i. i The \ui.*rgnc cases school-board of any parish or borough may establish 
are formed of the sli. II i <•! a minute I’aludui i, so -and maintain industrial schools, but subject to the 

small that lm) sh. 11s ut.u b. . omit, d in a .single provisions of the Industrial Schools Act of 1SGG. 

indti-nitn " 111 I8,.> the number of industrial schools m England 

T\liT' 4TT’TAT u’clNsluV t ,.h. borrou . d ,u ” 1 Scotland was 114, containing 11,770 children, 

i ,1 o , , , A ,\ ( '.. V 1 , ... 1,1 "1)011. 82.70 were in England, 73 1G in Scotland, 

by the Se.-tth from the lb. mm lm to d. note the .vniwrimr conivinTre - ,. , . , 

lucrtu a d vaUh* ^ivf n t«» a tiling 1>\ labour and skill ^ STItlAIj SOCII^lIKS are societies winch 


owner of the 1 Hid,' w ho i s ng bound nui to pay tll,, i*v '’■'cmties on improved principles, tlic first 
for the materials, w hi. h 1..- . an k. . |.. or th, ir value'; rtntnte having been passed m 1S52. Any number 
but ill Scotland, the own. r <4 the land, though of persons not less than seven may establish such a 
entitled to the matenals, would b. liable to piy for » ,w ioty, for the purpose of carrying on any labour, 
their value. trade, or handicraft, whether wholesale or retail, 

TVTtiG.m„ T . r <>r the buying and selling of land, or tho business 

IE ni .STRIAE kin ns. m S.-oUl. « !.,• of Kanking under certai.? restrictions, and taking 

produce ..! laud w lm h the lm ....ter is .nt.tUd to; 4 cpiMlt3 0 j lly un , lcr c?- hl one payment, and unde? 
called in English law, I.mbl. m. nts (q. \ .). _c20 froln O "i,o person. The rule's of the society 

INDUSTR 1 A lj SCHOOLS. Thi*> term is u^cd must delino the object, name, and place of oflico 
very variously, bium tiiu« s htiug s\ ium\ in* with of the society, and it must iu all cases be registered 
ragged schools, in w Inch un chanical arts an* taught ; as one of limited liability. The rules and statute 
sometimes designating ordinal y « lean ntarv schools, detinu terms of admission of members, mode of 
in which agricultural or sotm* otln r industiial art is holding meetings, voting, transferability’' of shares, 
taught to the b<»\ s tlurmg t»ne portion of the school- audit of accounts, investment of capital, mode of 
day, or in which sewing, <«»oking, washing, and withdrawing from society, claims of executors, 
ironing are taught to tie* girls. In Kit gland, Scot- application of profits, appointment and remuneration 
land, and Inland, attt inpts have been made to of managers and officers, and make provision for tho 
attach practical institution m agriculture to clcinen- custody,' uso and device, of the seal of the society, 
tary schools for boys, but with 'cry small success, Itules must be forwarded to the Registrar of Friendly 
except in the last-named country ; there the Gins* Societies of Kngland and Scotland, for his certificato 
licvin Agricultural Training School has accomplished that they are in conformity with law-, before they can 
much good. See A c n ieu LTV iia i* Kducation. Nor be acted upon. After registration, a copy r of tho rules 
can it be said that. the attempt to attach other must be delivered to every person who demands 
industrial arts to national and parochial schools has them, on payment of one shilling. No member’s in- 
been attended with better results. Dio Privy teresfc is to exceed .£200, but one society may invest 
Councd on Kducation gave sjjccial grants for many Rs funds with another or others to any amount. The 
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name of the society is to be painted conspicuously 
oil the outside of the office, and put on all bills of 
exchange, bills of parcels,invoices, receipts, andletters 
of credit, and a penalty is incurred for neglecting 
these requirements. These societies are placed on 
the same footing as friendly societies in respect of 
the exemption from assessment under income-tax — 
of settlement of disputes by registrar, justices, or 
county court — of compensation to members unjustly 
excluded — of the power of justices or the county 
courts in case of fraud, and of the jurisdiction of 
the registrar. Any member may nominate any 
person into whose name his interest in the society 
at his decease shall be transferred, but the society 
may, instead of making such transfer, pay to any 
nominee the full value of the shares, and must pay 
him the value of any shares, which, if transferred 
into bis name, would, increase his interest in the 
society to more than £200. The society may be 
wound up like a joint-stock company by the county 
court of the district, and in the event of its being 
wound up, past and present members are liable to 
contribute to the assets to an amount sufficient to 
pay the debts ; but no past member is bound to con- 
tribute who has ceased for a year to be a member, 
or where the debt was contracted after he left the 
society, or unless the existing members are unable 
to satisfy the contributions necessary to pay the 
debts ; and no member is liable to pay more than the 
amount, if any, unpaid on the shares in respect of 
which he is liable as a past or present member. 
Every person or member having an interest in the 
funds is entitledto inspect the books. A general state- 
ment of the funds of the society, shewing the assets 
and liabilities, must be sent to the registrar once every 
year, and every member and depositor is entitled to 
demand and receive without payment a copy of such 
statement from the treasurer or secretary.. 

INE'RTIA (Eat. ‘ inactivity ’), a term expressive 
of that indifference to a state of rest or motion 
which is a universal property of matter, and may 
be expressed by saying that a body in motion will 
continue in molioti, and a body at rest will remain at 
rest, unless acted upon by some external force. The 
latter part of this principle was known to the 
ancients, and by them attributed to a certain repug- 
nance to motion, which was a characteristic of all 
matter ; but it was shewn by Galileo that the former 
part was equally true and general. This property 
of matter has been called by Kepler vis inertia:. 

INESCTJ'TCHEON, in Heraldry, a single shield 
borne as a charge. "When there are two or more, 
they are simply called escutcheons, for an ines- 
cutcheon, it is said, must always occupy the fess 
point of the shield. An inescutcheon is to be dis- 
tinguished from an escutcheon of pretence, which is 
not a charge, but a separate coat. 

INFALKIBI'LITY, in Controversial Theology, 
means the immunity from' error, in all that regards 
faith and morals, which is claimed by the Homan 
Catholic Church; and, at least as regards the past, 
by the Greek Church, as represented in the decrees 
of the councils which that church looks upon as 
ecumenical. The latter claim, however, which does 
not go beyond that of inerrancy, or actual exemp- 
tion from error up to the present time, differs 
widely from that of infallibility, as put forward by 
the Roman Church, which involves not alone an 
actual historical immunity from error, but also 
such a positive and abiding assistance of the Spirit 
of God as will at all times -both protect against 
the possibility of error, and guide and direct in 
the faithful teaching of all necessary truth. The 
infallibility claimed by the Homan Church is thus 
of two kinds' passive and active — the first (Matt. 


xvi. IS), in virtue of which the church never 
can receive or embrace any erroneous doctrine, no 
matter by whom proposed; the second, in virtue 
of which she is charged with the function (Matt, 
xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 15 ; Ephes. iv. 11 — 16) of 
permanently teaching to the world the essential 
truths of God, of actively resisting every access "of 
error, and of authoritatively deciding every con- 
troversy by which the oneness of belief among the 
faithful may be endangered. Catholics regard this 
gift as a natural and necessary accompaniment of 
the authority in matters of faith with which they 
believe the church to be invested, and which, if not 
guided in its exercise by such infallible assistance, 
would be but a false light, and an attractive but 
dangerous instrument of delusion. 

Such is the notion of infallibility as claimed by tbe 
Roman Church. Two very important and practical 
questions, however, arise regarding it, both of 
which have been the occasion of much controversy 
even among Catholics themselves ; viz., as to the 
subject, that is, the seat or the organ of this infalli- 
bility, and as to the object, that is, the matters to 
which it extends. 

As to the first, all Catholics have been agreed 
that the body of bishops, morally speaking, through- 
out the church, acting in common with the pope, 
constitute the most perfect organ of the infallibility 
of tbe church ; and hence, that when they unite in 
any way, whether as assembled in a general council 
or separated in place, their judgment is infallible. 
Thus, if a doctrinal decree be addressed officially by 
the pope to tbe whole church, and be either ex- 
pressly confirmed or tacitly accepted by the bishops, 
this decree was held to be infallible. In like man- 
ner, if a doctrinal decree, emanating even from a 
local council, as that of a national, or even a pro- 
vincial church, should be universally accepted by 
the pope and the bishops, that decree also was held 
to be infallible. In a word, wherever there is found 
tbe united judgment of the pope and the bishops, 
all agreed in accepting it as tbe infallible judgment 
of the church. But should the pope alone judge 
without the bishops, then arose the well-known 
dispute of the Gallican and ultramontane divines ; 
tbe latter affirming, tbe former denying, tbe papal 
judgment to be infallible ; but all agreeing that it 
was not binding as an article of Catholic faith, so 
long as it had not received tbe assent of tbe body of 
tbe bishops. By the decree of the Vatican Council 
(1870), this controversy has been decided ; and it 
is now agreed that tbe doctrinal decrees of tbe pope 
teaching ex cathedrd are to he accepted as possess- 
ing the same infallibility which attaches to tbe 
teaching of tbe church. See Council. 

On the matters or subjects to which tlxo gift of 
infallibility extends. Catholics are agreed in one 
principle, that it embraces all those subjects, and 
those only, which are necessary for the maintenance 
of divine truth in the church. Hence, presupposing 
divine revelation, either written or oral, it embraces 
all .questions of faith and morality, all subjects 
of general discipline, so far at least as to precludo 
tbe introduction, by authority of tbe church, of 
any discipline which should be injurious to faith 
or to morality. On the other hand, it does not 
embrace questions of science, or matters of fact, or 
abstract opinions unconnected with religion. On 
this point, all Catholics have been agreed. But a 
very celebrated dispute arose in tbe 17th c., on 
occasion of the ylugustinus of Jansenius, as to the 
infallibility of the church in judging of books, 
out of which originated the well-known Jansenist 
distinction of law and of fact . See Jansenism. 
On this subject, it will be enough to say, that 
all Catholics are now agreed in recognising as a 
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necessary condition to the effective infallibility, that 
it should extend to the judgments upon boola so 
far as to decido whether the doctrine contained 
therein may or may not bo opposed to sound faith 
or morality. 

The arguments in favour of the infallibility of tho 
church, which Roman Catholics derive from text3 
of Scripture, are set aside by Protestants on tho 
ground that these texts only teach tho permanences 
of tho church and tho continuance of God's grace 
towards it (ns Matt. xvi. 18; Mart, xxviii. 19, 20; 
&c.), and have no relation whatever to tho Bpccial 
subject of infallibility. — It is common also for 
Protestants to urge, 'that on tho supposition of 
infallibility and of tho need of an infallible inter- 
preter of Scripture, as commonly declared by Roman 
Catholics, there e.-ln be no value in any argument 
from Scripture ; and that the Roman Catholic 
theologian, in attempting to prove tho infallibility of 
the church by Scripture*, and the authority of Scrip- 
ture by tho infallibility of the church, is involved 
in the sophism of reasoning in a circle. — It is some- 
times added, that if God’s woid needs an inter- 
preter to make it a safe nile of faith, man’s word 
may well be supposed oijuallv difficult to compre- 
hend. — And the notion of infallibility, with the 
whole system of which it hems an essential part, 
is protested against is contrary to the rational 
nature of man, and to th it personal relation and 
responsibility' to God whiili an it the foundation of 
all true religion, 'sum thing is .dsn made m argu- 
ment of the diffiiu’H uhoh tlo- admeates of the 
infallibility of the < hurxh have tuuud in agreeing as 
to wlicro it is lodged. 

INFA'MKD, or DBF VMIil). m Heraldry, an 

epithet applied to a lion or oth, i animal which has 
lost its tail, the loss l» mg .supposed to disgrace or 
dofamo it. D'fn mul Imikiii'i ImrlneartU occurs in 
ancient blazon for eountei rampant regardant, tho 
lion being supposed to be Dying lrom an enemy. 

I N FAMOUS. Infamy was, in point of law, 
formerly a ground for rejecting a witness in a court 
of justice; lmt umv, in the l nited Kingdom, the 
witness is allowed to give evidence subject to 
comment, and to state what lie can say for what it 
is worth. 

INFAMOUS BEHAVIOUR. DISCHARGE 
WITH INFAMY, terms m Use m the military and 
naval codes to designate conduct (and its penalty) 
which is not only oppo-ed to discipline, but is also 
disgraceful in a social sense. As mlamous behaviour, 
have been always classed in nil countries desertion 
of Co], mi's on the lield of battle, failure to attempt 
to sncioiir comrades m danger, cold-bloodi d cruelty, 
and other minis wtilih are gicatly subversive of 
morality. If a mail is found guilt v of any of these 
crimes by a court-martial, and not sentenced to 
death, the sentence is ordinal liy discharge — or dis- 
missal — with ignominy or infamy. So severe an 
enactment adds to the toiec of tho penalty, and 
stigmatises tho ollendcr foi life as a disgrace to his 
country and Ins cloth. 

INFANT, in English Law, means every male and 
female under the age of 21. As a general ride, an 
infant cannot enter into contracts ; at all events, they 
are not binding except at his or her option. lint a 
contract for necessaries is always binding, and an 
infant may he imprisoned for non-payment of these, 
like other persons. The father, or, after liis death, 
tho mother, of an infant can in general only ho 
hound for an infant’s debts where some express or 
implied contract to pay- for these can ho mado out ; 
and tho mere fact of tho infant living in tho same 
houso i3 not always sufficient to imply liability, 
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though it is generally an element for tho jury. If 
an infant enter into trade, ho is nevertheless only 
hound by his contracts at his option. But in all 
cases, if tho infant, on coming of age, ratify tho 
contract, then it is binding on him. 

An infant in England generally requires tho 
consent of his parent or guardian to marry, though 
it is more correct to say, that if ho misrepresent in 
tho preliminary formalities that ho is of age, ho 
may he indicted for perjury, but nevertheless tho 
marriage will ho good, and cannot bo annulled. An 
infant cannot malco a will either of his real or 
ersonal estate. Ho can only sue in a court of law 
y a near friend or prochcin ami, who is liis father if 
alive, or any other friend. 

In Scotland, tho law differs in many respects from 
tho law of England on this subject. Tho term 
infant is not used at all in a technical sense. All 
persons, if male, aro in legal strictness called pupils 
till 14, and if female, till 12 ; and from 14 or 12 to 
21, they aro technically called minors. In general, 
tho contracts of a pupil arc absolutely void, and 
he is under tho care of tutors, who aro either his 
parents, or others appointed by tho court. A minor, 
on the other hand, may enter into contracts, hut if 
they aro to liis lesion or prejudice, ho can reduce 
or sot them aside any time within four years after 
majority. Moreover, if a minor go into trade, his 
contracts hind him, aa they do other poisons. 
Further, a minor can make a will or testament, 
operating on his movable estate, though ho cannot 
alienate his heritahlo cstato in like manner. Tho 
four years which are allowed to him after majority 
to consider whether lie will set nsido contracts aro 
called ijuadrirnnium utile; and if lie can prove lesion, 
he is in that period entitled to restitution. In 
■Scotland, also, a minor may marry as freely as if 
ho wero a major, and, indeed, lio is in general his 
own master, or mi juris, at tlio age of 14 (ns a 
female is at tins ago of 12) ; whereas in England ho 
would he liable to have a guardian appointed to 
control liis person till ho attained 21. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. Obcriin (q.v.), tho pastor 
of Waldbacli, in France, may be regarded as the 
founder of infant schools. He appointed females 
in his own parish to nsscmble tho littlo children 
between tho nges of two and six, liis object being 
to interest them by conversation, pictures, and 
maps, and to teach them to read, and to sew. 
Tho first infant school attempted in this country 
was in connection with Robert Owen’s socialistic 
establishment in Scotland; it was taught by James 
Buchanan. In 1S19, through tho efforts of Lord 
Brougham and Lord Lansdowne, an infant school 
was set on foot in London. One of tho first 
teachers was \Yildorspiu, whoso labours in connection 
vnth the extension of infant schools are well known. 
His methods, based on the Pestalozzian system, were 
further matured by tho Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society, founded in 1S3G. This society, by 
training teachers and instituting model infant and 
juvenile schools, has done more than any other to 
propagato the infant school system. 

Infant schools are not yet very numerous either 
north or south of tho Tweed; hut they have certainly 
been more extensively encouraged in the sontliem 
than in tho northern half of the ldngdom. Two 
causes havo operated to prevent their more rapid 
increase — tho want of means, it being necessary to 
devote to juvenilo schools tho monoy which can he 
collected for educational objects; and tho defects 
which have hung about the system, and brought it 
into disrepute. Too much has frequently been 
attempted in tho way of direct instruction. In 
Germany, under tho names of Kleinlinclerscliulcn 
and Kindcrgilrlcn, infant schools are numerous. In 
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France, under the name o£ ‘Asylums, 1 they arc Tory 
widespread. 

Infant rcliools, like other seminaries which aro 
not purely professional in their aims, ought to keep 
in new the threefold nature of the child’s mind, and 
appeal to its different faculties in turn. But whilo 
tho intellect, the moral nature, and the imagination 
ought to receive their proper food, it has to be homo 
in mind that we contradict tho laws of nature when 
wc omit an element more powerful and exacting 
than any of these; we mean the physical, and that 
love of play, fun, and nonsense which is connected 
with it. and wliicli is peculiar to infancy, and not 
unbecoming oven the gravity of manhood. By 
marching, exercises, toys, and, above all, by tho judi- 
cious use of a large open playground, full provision 
should be made for tho muscular restlessness of 
children, and for their lovo of play. Tho room in 
which the}' aro collected should bo litllo more than 
a well-ordered, covered playground. In tho play- 
ground, whether open or covered, order, obedience, 
kindness, consideration, civility, cleanliness, good- 
temper, aro to be taught, and the moral objects of 
the infant school attained. Play, and the moral 
training which may bo connected with it, should 
be tho leading ideas of the place, and to these 
everything else should be subordinated. Next to 
tliis, the intellectual nature of the infant has 
to be considered, its future anticipated, and the 
elements of reading taught, but with tho help 
of such methods and books as call for tho mini- 
mum of mental exertion. An infant school which 
has cultivated the moral nature of its children 
tlirougli games and exercises, and has taught them 
to read easy monosyllabic sentences by the time 
they reach the ago of six, has accomplished its work 
well. At the same time, other means of awakening 
interest and intelligence may be resorted to with 
advantage, but under this restriction, that, if they 
fail to call forth spontaneous and unconscious 
attention, either through the want of skill on tho 
part of tho mistress to present them in an attractivo 
form, or through, some defect in the apparatus 
at tho command of the mistress, they should at 
onoo bo given up. We refer to songs of a moral 
or narrative land — rhymes and nursery jingles — 
descriptions of objects and pictures by the children 
under tho teacher’s guidance (object-lessons) — tho 
concealed purpose being to cultivate the perceptivo 
faculties of form, colour, number, size, &c. — and 
lessons in arithmetic on a ball-frame. Then, again, 
tho teacher may collect the children around her 
and read to them fairy tales and simple stories of 
incident and the affections. All this may be, and 
actually is attained; but the qualifications in the 
teacher for the attainment of them aro rarely to bo 
mot with. So far as these qualifications are of a 
moral or imaginative land, they aro natural endow- 
ments; but they may receive enlightenment and 
direction by a judicious system of training. In tho 
first Report of tho Home and Colonial School 
Society, it is truly said, ‘that few situations in 
life require so much discretion, so much energy, 
so much tenderness, so much self-control and love, 
as that of a teacher of babes.’ Without a con- 
sciousness that she possesses these qualifications, 
especially the last-named, no woman should for a 
moment contemplate the career of an infant-school 
mistress. 

Tho question still remains to bo considered — 
whether infant schools are desirable at all, and 
whether tho family hearth, and tho fields, or tho 
streets, do not constitute the best, because nature’s 
infant school. Were society in a normal and 
healthy "condition, tho answer to this question would 
be, th.it infant schools are hurtful even at the best, 


and that, when we bear in mind the chances of 
their being badly conducted, they may be generally 
denounced as a public nuisance. But wo aro not in 
a normal state ; and while infant schools proper are, 
perhaps, superfluous in rural parishes, they aro in 
populous places a boon and a blessing, if not a 
necessity. 

INFANTE (from tho Lat. infans, an infant), tho 
title given in Spain and Portugal to tho princes of 
the royal family, the corresponding title of iNrAjjT.v 
being given to the princesses. Since tho 14th c,, 
however, the heir-apparent to the throne in Spain 
has been styled the Pnnce of Asturias, and the heir- 
apparent in Portugal, until the separation of Brazil 
from tho mother-country, bore the title of Princo 
of Brazil. The personal domain of an Infante or 
Infanta is called the Infantado, and this has come 
to bo the name of a district which was made a 
dukedom in 1475. 

INFANTICIDE, the act or practico of murdering 
infants, which is abhorrent to modem civilisation, 
was common in ancient times, and now prevails 
among many barbarous nations. It prevailed in 
Greece and Rome, and (such is the forco of custom) 
found defenders in Plato and Aristotle 1 The latter, 
in his Politics , says the law should forbid tho nurtur- 
ing of the maimed, and where a check to popula- 
tion is required, abortion should be produced before 
the quickening of the infant. In Sparta, wo are 
informed that the law directed, when a child was 
bom, the father was to carry it to an appointed 
place, to be inspected by the elders of tho com- 
munity. If they perceived that its limbs were 
straight, and its look was wholesome, they returned 
it to its parents to bo educated; otherwise, it 
was thrown into a deep cavern, at the foot of tho 
mountain Taygetus ; and it was said this law had 
a wholesome effect, for it made women with child 
very careful as to their eating, drinking, and exer- 
cise, and hence they proved excellent nurses. In tho 
other Grecian republics, a similar disregard of tho 
life of sickly infants was shewn. With regard to 
tho practico among the Romans, little definite 
information exists, though learned authors discuss 
it at great length. It seems certain that it lay 
with the Roman father to say whether his child 
should be permitted to live or not. Tho exposition 
of infants, indeed, was the rale, rather than tho 
exception, in most countries in old times. Among 
the Norse, the child’s life always hung in tho 
balance till tho father handed it to the nurso to be 
reared ; if, on account of its being weak, or a 
daughter, he disapproved of its living, it was exposed 
to die by wild beasts or tho weather. In modem 
timc3, tho practice is cruelly common among certain 
peoples. Child-murder prevails to a great extent 
throughout the whole of the South Sea Islands. 
Among tho Fijians, it is a system. A recent 
authority says, that in Vanua Levu in some parts, 
‘ tho extent of infanticide reaches nearer two-thirds 
than a half.’ Among the Hindus, the practice of 
destroying children, especially females, prevailed 
frightfully, till it was checked in tho time of tho 
Marquis of Wellesley’s rale. The Rajpfits, it is 
said, destroy all female children but the first-bom 
-a peculiar custom, due to its being a point of 
honour with a Rajpfit to nearly ruin himself in 
the marriage feast and portion of his daughter, 
so that ho could not afford to have more than 
one. The Mohammedans were inclined to the 
same practice, but effected their object chiefly 
by means of abortion. In New Holland, tho 
native women think nothing of destroying, by 
compression, the infant in the womb, to avoid tho 
trouble of rearing it alive. In China, infanticide 
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is supposed to be common, the chief cause being 
said to he the right of periodically repudiating their 
■wives, which is possessed by Chinamen. Some 
statistics, recently published in the Experance of 
Fancy, indicate the fearful extent to which life is 
lost through this practice prevailing in so vast a 
population as that of China. In all the cases above 
cited, it may be assumed there was no feeling of 
infanticide being wrong or criminal. In some, it was 
owing to religious feeling of a perverted kind; in 
some, to the difficulty of bring ; but in many, as 
among the Fijians, it would appear that the mother 
killed her child often from whim, anger, or indolence. 

Modern civilisation deals very differently with 
the subject of infanticide, for one of its maxims is 
that human life, from its first to its last hour, is 
sacred, and whoever wilfully puts an end to it is 
a murderer, or a criminal of the same category. 
Instead of encouraging the destruction of life, 
modem civilisation abounds in every kind of 
machinery for preserving it, however unsuccessful 
the attempt. The chief cause which now leads to 
infanticide is that of shame, which, however, operates 
only in the case of the child being illegitimate. The 
parents often incur the risk of committing the 
crime of murder, to avoid social disgrace. In order, 
therefore, to appreciate the force of the checks 
put by tho law on the tendency to infanticide, the 
law of Bastardy (q. v.), the practice of instituting 
Foundling Hospitals (q. v.), and the kind and degree 
of the punishments attending any attempt more or 
less direct to destroy the ehdd either before or after 
birth, require to be taken into account. 

The criminal law deals with the cognate offences 
which make up infanticide m the following manner, 
whether the child is legitimate or illegitimate. As 
regards the procuring of abortion, every woman who 
takes poison or other noxious thing, or uses instru- 
ments or other means to procure her miscarriage, 
is guilty of felony, and liable to penal servitude 
for life, or not less than three years ; and so is 
any person who administers poison or uses instru- 
ments upon the woman with such intent. Whoever 
supplies drugs, poison, or instruments for the same 
purpose, is guilty of a misdemeanour, and liable to 
penal servitude for three years. The concealment 
of birth is also made a criminal offence. Whoever, 
after a child is horn, by any secret disposition of 
tho body, endeavours to conceal its birth, is guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and liable to imprisonment for 
two years. This is the offence which, perhaps, is 
, most frequently committed, or at least made the 
I subject of prosecution ra such cases, as the attempt 
to establish the larger crime of murder to the 
satisfaction of a jury, is frequently foded by the 
secret sympathy shewn towards the mother, who is 
presumed to have been the victim of seduction, or 
otherwise wronged. The existence of this offence 
shews the necessity which every woman likely to 
become a mother labours under of making public 
her situation to some extent. As the destruction 
of children may be effected by the negative fact of 
not supplying food and clothing, as well as by the 
positive act of wounding or ill-treating, the refusal 
or neglect of a parent or other person who is hound 
by law to supply food and clothing to the child, and 
neglects to do so, thereby causing its death, amounts 
either to murder or manslaughter, according to the 
circumstances. Moreover, the unlawful abandoning 
or exposure of any ehdd under the age of two 
years, whereby the life and health of the child are 
endangered, is a misdemeanour punishable with 
three years’ penal servitude. Where a person is 
charged with the murder of a very young child, it 
is essential to prove that the child was in life. Tho 
test of this is not that it breathed, or had an inde- 


pendent circulation after it was separated from tho 
mother, but it is enough that the child was fully 
bom ; hence, if a man strike a woman with child, 
so as to cause the death of the child, he is neither 
guilty of murder nor of manslaughter of tho child. 
The judges of England, in 1S48, had to deliberately 
consider whether though a child was still attached 
to the navel-string, the killing of it was murder, 
and they held that it was. In all cases of the 
murder of infants, the question whether the child 
was fully horn, and _so the subject of murder, is 
generally one oi medical jurisprudence, upon wbicli 
medical skill is needed to throw light, and medical 
men. have certain well-known tests for ascertaining 
this important fact. The above offences in reference 
to infanticide are punished in a similar manner in 
Scotland. 

It lias been stated that an inquest is held daily 
upon the bodies of children destroyed through the 
design, the neglect, the ignorance, or the mental 
infirmity of the mothers. Even when the act may 
fairly be regarded as a crime, its enormity is gener- 
ally greatly lessened in the eye of the law by tho 
consideration of the physical condition and moral 
disturbance of the parent. 

A further protection was given to infant life by 
an act of 1872, which obliges those who undertake 
for hire to nurse infants under the age of one year, 
to have their house registered, and to keep records 
of the children they take charge of. They must 
also give notice to tho coroner or procurator-fiscal 
of such infants’ deaths. 

I'HFAKTRY, the foot-soldiers of an army. 
Among semi-barbarous nations, fighting on foot has 
always been considered less advantageous than 
fighting on horseback or in chariots ; but as war has 
become a science, the principal strength of armies 
is found to lie in their infantry. See Armies, 
Tactics, War, &c. 

INFE'CTIOK is . distinguished from Contagion 
(q. v.) by some medical writers, who would restrict 
the latter word to the cases in which there must bo 
contact of the healthy person with a patient, while 
they apply the term infectious to diseases which can 
be conveyed by the atmosphere. 

IFFE'CTIOUS DISORDERS in cattle have 
been made the subject of special enactment, in order 
to protect the public from the calamities arising 
from the spread of disease in so important an article 
of food. The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
32 and 33 Viet. c. 70, authorises inspectors to he 
appointed, who have power to enter cow-sheds and 
stables, and report if disease exists. Sometimes 
sound cattle require to be slaughtered, in which case 
half or three-fourths of the value are allowed by tbe 
county or borough rate to the owner. Penalties 
are imposed for turning out diseased cattle on unin- 
closed lands or in markets, for not purifying sheds, 
for not disinfecting railway cattle-trucks and steam- 
boats. The owner is hound to give notice to the 
inspector of any symptoms of disease appearing ; and 
the hay, straw, litter, or dung of infected animals 
cannot be lawfully removed except for the purpose 
of being destroyed, and with an inspector’s license. 
The inspectors are appointed by the local author- 
ities, and are removable by the Privy Council. 

INFE'FTMEFT, or SASINE, a Scotch law-term, 
used to denote the symbolical giving possession of 
land, which was the completion of the title, the mere 
conveyance not being enough. The instrument of 
sasine was the notarial instrument embodying the 
fact of infeftment. But now the necessity of a 
separate formality is unnecessary, it being sufficient 
to register a conveyance in the register of sasines 
in Scotland. In England, there is no similar register 
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for deeds, and tlie title is complete when the con- 
veyance is executed and delivered to the purchaser. 
In Scotland, an infeftment in security is a temporary 
infeftment to secure payment of some debt ; and an 
infeftment of relief is a similar security to relieve a 
cautioner. 

I'NFINITE. Tills word is the source of much 
controversy and difference of opinion. Some hold 
that there corresponds to Infinity a distinct notion, 
which we are entitled to entertain and reason about, 
with the same confidence that wo discuss measured 
intervals, as a yard or mile ; while others maintain 
that the word is a name for a mere negative. Sir 
W. Hamilton goes so far as to say that ‘ the Infinite 
and the Absolute are only the names for two coimter- 
imbecilitios of the human mind, transmuted into 
properties of the nature of things — of two subjective 
negatives converted into objective affirmatives’ 
(-Discussions, p. 21). And Mr J. S. Mill holds a 
similar view. It had also been maintained by Locke 
that we have no positive idea of the infinite, that it 
was only the negative of an end or termination 
(Essay on Vic Understanding, book ii. chap. 17). 

The notion of the infinite has, indeed, been 
admitted into mathematical reasoning, a circum- 
stance that would seem to imply that wo could use 
it with exactness, and, consequently, it could not 
be altogether an incompetence or imbecility of the 
understanding. It appears, however, that mathe- 
maticians use the word under'peculiar restrictions. 
They employ it in the two extremes of the infinitely 
great and the infinitely little. ‘If we see a con- 
clusion, which we can nearly attain by the use of a 
large magnitude, more nearly by the use of a larger, 
and so on without limit, that is to say, as nearly as 
we please, if we may use a magnitude as large as we 
please, but which is never absolutely attained by 
any magnitude however great, then such conclusion 
may be said, for abbreviation, to be absolutely true 
when the magnitude is infinite’ (Penny Cijc., art. 
‘ Infinite’). The very same statement might be made 
regarding the infinitely small, which is represented 
in mathematics by the symbol for nothing, although 
it is not the same as nothing in the strictest sense, 
namely, the nothing caused by subtracting a quan- 
tity from itself, as two from two. It is nothing in 
this sense, that if added to a finite quantity, as 
10, it produces no augmentation that can be made 
use of; the quantity 'for all jnuposes remains tho 
same. The machinery of infinite quantities plays a 
large part in the operations of the higher mathe- 
matics, and is introduced in order to compare two 
things naturally incommensurate. Thus, in esti- 
mating the area of a curved surface, such as a circle, 
in straight-lined spaces, such as square inches, 
the difficulty was got over by a sort of fiction, 
namely, by supposing the circle to bo inscribed 
by a right-lined figure or polygon, of such a very 
great number of sides that they coincide to all 
intents and purposes with the curved circumfer- 
ence. The coincidence can never be perfect; but 
by imagining the sides to be smaller and smaller, 
and, consequently, more and more numerous, tho 
difference between tho polygon and the circle may 
become less than any assignable quantity, or, as it 
may be said, infinitely little, in fact, as good as 
nothing, so that the estimate of the area of the one 
will stand for tho estimate of the area of the other. 
This derice for overcoming the natural incommen- 
surability of straight and curved, and of number 
and motion, is tho real occasion of the mathe- 
matical use of the term in question. Nor does it 
give any foundation for the view that would regard 
the infinite as a positive conception of the mind, 
which we may apply to objects with a conscious 
meaning. 


This will he more apparent when we attend to tho 
difference between two classes of negative notions. 
The first class includes those whose negative brings 
something positive ; thus, not hot, brings beforo 
us a positive experience, namely, cold ; not white, 
according to what is intended, turns up either black 
or all other colours, which are to us as much a 
positive, or real, conception as white. Unjust, or 
not just, is the name for a distinct class of really 
existing actions, in contrast to the class named 
just actions. All notions, such as these, which havo 
for opposites really existing things, are real and 
genuine notions of the mind ; they are conceivable 
by us to the full extent that we are capable of con- 
ceiving anything whatsoever. In fact, tho highest 
test of genuineness, reality, and couceivability, is 
the existence of a negative, which is also real and 
positive. Body or matter is a real conception by 
being opposed to space; the one resists our move- 
ments, and the other permits them. Body and space 
together make tho extended universe, the world 
of externality, or objective existence; which has 
a distinct meaning by contrast to the inextended 
mind, or the subject universe. But existence, as a 
whole, is not a real conception, because we havo 
nothing to oppose it to; non-existence is not a 
real opposite, like space to body, or mind to exten- 
sion ; it is only a formal or verbal opposite, made 
up by using the word for negation to a case that 
does not admit of the operation. Non-existence 
is total annihilation, which, of course, we cannot 
conceive, as we do cold or black, in their opposition 
to hot and white. This being so, we have nothing 
to affirm respecting existence as expressing tho 
absolute totality of things. See Extension. 

Now, to which class of notions does infinite belong? 
Is it a real opposite to the finite, like cold to heat, 
or a verbal and formal opposite, like non-existence? 
Finite means what has a boundary or termina- 
tion, and applies strictly to body, which is always 
conceived by us as bounded and terminating in 
space. The bounded is, in fact, body (or somo 
analogy of body, as when wo fancy an enclosure 
whicli we do not actually construct) ; the absence 
of bounds is free space, which is a real conception. 
It means scope for movement, freedom from 
obstruction, and its opposite is some inert matter, 
standing in our way, to prevent further movement. 
The unbounded is thus another name for space; 
and when wo arrive at a space with no further 
prospect of obstruction, we may call that a bound- 
less space, but the only meaning we havo thereby 
is a space which no longer contains material 
obstruction. And we can conceive of no other end 
of space. Our whole experience furnishes no other 
contrast except these two, space and body, and 
where the one ends, the mind must conceivo the 
other. We may conceive the not-extended, it is 
true, by passing to the subject mind, with its feel- 
ings and volitions ; but within the sphere of tho 
extended, we have no choice but between space 
and body. AVe cannot conceive the end of space 
otherwise than by the beginning of resistance ; any- 
thing else (not being the subject mind) would be 
non-existence, or annihilation. 

The infinite may thus be the name for an abbre- 
viation in mathematics, but as a real notion of tho 
mind, it merely expresses our inability to pass 
beyond the region of our experience of matter and 
space. 

INFINITESIMAL CAIiCULTTS. See 

Caxculus. 

INFI'NITIVE. See Verb. 

INFLAMMA'TION is tho most important of 
all the morbid processes that fall under the notico 
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of tho physician or surgeon. The most obvious 
symptoms or phenomena of inflammation, when it 
attacks an external or visible part, arc pain, redness, 
heat, and smelling, or, in the words of Cclsus, ' rubor 
et tumor cum caloro ct dolore.’ The general char- 
acters of tho process mill be best understood by an 
assumed case. If a healthy man gets a splinter of 
mood or any other foreign body imbedded in any 
fleshy part, he begins to experience pain at the part, 
and this is soon succeeded by redness of tho skin, a 
firm and extremely tender smelling at and around 
tho spot, and a sense of abnormal heat. .Thcso 
purely local symptoms are succeeded, if tho inflam- 
mation reach a certain degree of intensity, by a 
general derangement of tho vascular and nervous 
systems, to mhicli various names, such as consti- 
tutional disturbance, symptomatic or inflammatory 
fever, pyrexia, &c., have been applied. If tlic 
foreign body is extracted, tho probability is that 
all these symptoms mill gradually abate until tho 
part at length regains its natural appearance and 
sensations. In tins case, the inflammation is said to 
terminate by resolution, and tills is the most favour- 
able mode of termination. If, however, the cause 
of irritation is not removed, or if the intensity of 
tho morbid process exceed a certain point, tho 
follomiug phenomena oicur: the smiling assumes 
a more projecting or pointed form, the part becomes 
softer, and the skm at its «>utr>, which is usually 
tho most projecting part. I» .. im- wluUr. There is 
a sensation ol throbbing ] im. and u tlo skin be not 
divided by the knif. , it Im.allv b’l.iK-. and a yitlum, 
cream-hkc fluid, known a- I’m o| a.', i -c.vjh after 
which the symptom-, rapidly that. . This termina- 
tion is known as *> ppnrti'n“i. 

If the ongmal injury was very severe, and the 
inflammation niteiun, tin re in \\ be a< tnal death 
of tho part afTeited. In tli it . i~. . the iol odour of 
the skin liecoiues purple or greenish hlack, tho pain 
ceases, and the part 1 laemrs dead and putrid. This 
j is mortification. I’nder favourable circumstances, 
this dead pait, winch is calhd a .'too;//, spon- 
taneously separates from tile adjacent living parts 
by a vital process known as I’lcirahon (,j. v.l, and 
tho cavity which is thus formed gradually lilia up 
and heals. 

Tlio pain may vary from mere discomfort to 
intenso agony. There is usually moat pain in 
thoso parts in which tho tension produced by tho 
swelling is tho groat, st, as in bone, serous and 
fibrous membranes, Ac. The pain occurring in 
inflammation is always aggravated by pressure, and 
by this means the physician can often distinguish 
between inflammatory ami nun-inflammatory dis- 
orders. Tlio hi at is s.l.loin so mueli increased as 
tho sensations of flic patient would lead lnm to 
believe; it docs not rise also e tbo maximum heat 
of tlio blood m tbo nit. nor of tbe body. This 
increase of boat depends upon tbe increased ilow 
of arterial (or highly oxidised) blood to the part. 
Tlio miners depends upon there being more blood 
than usual in those x.sscls in the affected part 
which usually carry r.d blood; upon tho blood 
containing an mcr. as. .1 number of reel corpuscles ; 
and upon r.il blood entering into vessels which, 
in the normal state, convoy colourless fluids only, 
or which naturally admit so few rod corpuscles that 
they cannot usually be observed. Tbo sicclling 
depends in part upon tbo distension of tlio blood- 
vessels, but mainly upon the effusion of various 
fluids, such as blood, serum, coagulablo lymph (or 
fibrine), and pus into the tissue of tho affected part. 
These fluids are termed tlio products of inflamma- 
tion. This coagulablo lymph frequently becomes 
organised, and many changes, some of a reparative 
nature (to which a reforenco will be presently made), 
on 


and others of a morbid nature, depend upon its 

effusion. 

Numerous observers bavo attempted to trace tbo 
exact phenomena of inflammation, by microscopic 
examination of tho transparent parts of animals in 
which tho process has been artificially excited. 
From observation made on the web of tho frog's 
foot and other transparent ‘ parts of animals by 
"Wharton Jones, Paget, and others, ,tlie following 
general conclusions may be drawn. 

1. Tho primary effect of a slight stimulus applied 
to tho blood-x-essels is a slight and gradual contrac- 
tion, with a retardation of the current through 
them. 

2. During this contraction, tho blood is impeded, 
or altogether stops. But tho vessels soon dilate to 
a sko larger than they originally possessed, and tho 
blood now move3 through them more rapidly than 
in tho normal state. Tho slight stimulus that pre- 
viously caused tho x-cssols to contract, has now, if 
re-applied, little or no effect; hut on applying a 
more powerful irritant, such as a minute dlrop of 
tincture of capsicum, the phenomena of active con- 
gestion or determination of blood become almost 
mstantaneouslj- developed. Tlio vessels becomo 
lengthened, dilated, and tortuous, and are distended 
with blood which contains a great excess of red 
corpuscles, and is circulated with far moro than tlio 
normal velocity. 

3. But if the injury he still more severe — if, for 
example, a red-hot needle be inserted — then, in 
addition to the active congestion described in tbo 
preceding paragraph, there is a retardation, nnd 
finally a complete stagnation of tbe blood in tlio 
capillaries of the injured spot, while around it tlio 
blood moves rapidly through turgid but less full 
vessels. 

The blood obtained by bleeding a patient suffering 
from inflammation of any important organ, usually 
presents a peculiar appearance after coagulation. 
In healthy blood, tlio clot consists of a uniform 
admixture of blood corpuscles nnd coagulated fibrine, 
and is of a deep red colour ; but in inflammation, 
the upper part of the clot consists of a layer of a 
yellowish or whitish colour, to which the term hvfij 
coat is applied. This huffy coat is often concave, or 
hollowed out into a cup-like form, in which caso 
the bloml is said to bo both buffed and cupped. Tlio 
cause of this huffy coat is still to somo extent an 
open question ; but the phenomenon is clearly duo 
to a subsidence of the blood corpuscles, by xvliicli a 
layer of fibrine, forming tlio huffy coat, is left at tho 
surface. Another and a moro important change in 
the blood in inflammation is tbo augmentation of 
tho fibrine, which often rises to two, three, or more 
times its normal quantity. 

Deference has already been made to coagulablo 
lymph or fibrine as one of the products of inflam- 
mation. This effusion of coagulablo lymph is so 
important a process both for good and for evil, 
that a few lines must be devoted to its special 
consideration. 

When coagulablo lymph is effused between mem- 
branes that aro normally in contact (or nearly so) 
with one another, it often causes them to cohere. 
In this way wo often havo adhesions of tho adjacent 
surfaces of serous membranes, such as the pleura:, 
tlio pericardium, and tho peritoneum, which mate- 
rially interfere with the natural free motion of tho 
parts, and occasion various persistent morbid symp- 
toms. In inflammation of tho iris, tho pupil may 
bo rendered irregular or immovable, or may oven be 
closed np by tho effusion of coagulablo lymph. In 
endocarditis, or inflammation of tho lining mem- 
brane of tbo heart, coagulable lymph may ho depo- 
sited in wart-like masses on tbo valves, and may thus 
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occasion pomo of tho worst forms of cardiac disease. 
On tie other hand, in many eases, the effusion of 
coagulablc lymph has a reparative and conservative 
influence. It is by the organisation of this fluid 
that tho lips of recent wounds are glued together, 
and that parts recently severed from the body may 
he sometimes replaced and still live. Tho success 
of the Talicotian operation, by vhicli a new no^e is 
engrafted in the' position of that which had been 
lost — of the operation of injecting a stimulating 
fluid into cystic tumours, fee., with the view of 
setting up adhesive inflammation — and of various 
other surgical operation^, essentially depends upon 
the property of organisation possessed by this fluid. 
It is thus, too, that ulcers are gradually filled up 
till the breach of texture is repaired. 

The inflammatory diseases of the most important 
organs arc described under their specific names, 
and, as a general rule, the termination -ilis is em- 
ployed to indicate an inflammation. Thus, pleuritis 
signifies inflammation of the pleura; peritonitis, 
inflammation of the peritoneum; iritis, inflammation 
of the iris; &c. Inflammation of tho lungs, how- 
ever, is usually known as pneumonia instead of 
pneumonitis. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the consideration 
of tho treatment of inflammation further than to 
remark (1) that if possible we must remove its 
exciting cause, which can seldom he done except 
when the inflammation is external ; and (2) that 
tho patient should he placed on a strictly anti- 
phlogistic regimen (which implies a total abstinence 
from solid animal food and stimulating drinks, duo 
attention to ventilation, temperature. Sc.). Of tho 
direct remedies, the most important (except in 
persons of weak or broken-down constitutions) is 
blood-letting, although at present it is somewhat 
out of fashion. The medicines chiefly employed aro 
purgatives, preparations of mercury, tartar emetic, 
and opium; while, ns external applications, hot 
fomentations (occasionally cold lotions), and counter- 
irritation by means of blisters, sinapisms, setons, &c., 
are often of service. 

INFLE'OTION is a general name used by 
grammarians for all those changes that words 
undergo when placed in relation to one another 
in a sentence. Seo Declension, Conjugation, 
Genittve. Most of these changes occur in tho 
end syllable or syllables of the word; and with 
regard to these at least, there is every reason to 
believe that they were originally separate words 
joined on to tho root-words (see Language), and 
that through tho natural processes of phonetic 
chango and decay, tho compounds thus formed 
gradually assumed tho forms now known in 
grammar as oases, numbers, persons, tenses, &c. 
In some instances, the original suffix can bo readily 
recognised, and, by tho help of Comparative 
Grammar, much has been dono in recent times in 
tracing the moro disguised inflections to their 
source ; so that tho greater part may he considered 
as satisfactorily established. Confining our remarks 
to tho Indo-European languages, wo may safely 
assert, that tho syllables used in forming tho cases 
of nouns aud tho terminations of verbs are of pro- 
nominal origin. Thus, mi, si, ii, ns tho endings of 
tho tlirco persons of the present singular of tho verb, 
aro evidently connected with tbo personal pronouns 
via, tva ( sva ), la; and tho plurals mas, (as, nt i, 
contain tho same with an indication of the plural 
number. Tho nominativo singular of masculines 
and feminines, ending in s ( apiu-s , “vxxo-s, Jini-s, 
CTcwi-r), contains tho .personal pronoun of the third 
person, (a (r», nom. sa, }) ; the plural, pisces, 
is probably only a corruption of the samo 
pronoun put twico (pisci-sn-so — i. c., fish that and 


that), tho doubling of tho pronominal clement 
expressing symbolically a plurality of tho samo 
thing. In tho oblique cases, we meet with other 
pronominal elements, which indicate that a certain 
thing is placed with regard to the predicato in tho 
three fundamental directions of motion — tlioso of 
» ’'hither, where, and whence. The accusative is tho 
exponent of the direction of an action towards somo 
object, and its termination m, in tbo plural ns (i, e., 
m with tho plural termination s), is connected with 
the pronomen a run, yon. I (comp. Lat. is, i-d, i-bi ) 
is the pronominal syllable emploj-ed for signifying 
that an action has arrived at a certain goal, and is 
continuing there, giving tho dative and locativo 
cases ; while tho starting from a certain point is 
indicated by the pronoun of the third person, to, and 
its equivalent sa (that), corrupted to t and s, tho 
termination of the ablative and genitivo cases. 
The dative and genitivo of tho plural express tho 
samo relations as the singular, though they are less 
clear as to their origin. If, notwithstanding tho 
identity of terminations, the aggregate of nouns 
must, by a manifest analogy, be classified into 
several distinct declensions, this, in most cases, is 
to be accounted for by tho difference of tho formation 
of stcm3 or bases previous to their coming in contact 
with tho affixes. It is natural that tho so-called 
crude forms should undergo a different process of 
contraction according to tho nature of their final 
voweL Tho dative tuj>6, from the crudo form IdpS, 
is ns much a contraction of lupo-i, as is tho dativo 
fini from./fnf-t. Consonantic bases, or of tho vocalic, 
those which end in u (v), a vowel of a decided 
consonantic quality, aro most apt to preserve tho 
inflections in their unaltered form, being less liable 
to change on tho conflict of congruous or incom- 
patible elements. Accordingly, we find that tho third 
Greek, and the third and fourth Latin declensions, 
present a mnch moro normal aspect of tho original 
inflections than the others. This does not prefludo 
the possibility of a peculiar inflection being preserved 
in ono or other declension; for nothing is moro 
certain than that language, at a certain stage of its 
development, created and applied a great variety of 
means to the same purpose, aud that these becamo 
limited only when the rising intellect of tho human 
tribes, and their distribution into larger or smaller 
political bodies, taught and compelled them to 
economise their ways of expression. 

In the formation of certain tenses of tho verb, wo 
find a process different from the combination of a 
nominal or verbal base with a pronominal syllable. 
The Latin Bubjunctive of the first conjugation, tho 
future in bo, the Greek optative and future, tho Latin 
imperfect, and tho perfect ending in avi, ui, ivi, 
consist of the verbal root with an already inflected 
form of the verbs i, to go, as and fu, to he. However 
strango this may appear at first sight, it is never- 
theless a fact that, e. g., < 1m, I would be (for ir-mr, 
Scr. s-y&m, Lat. s-iem), originally meant, I go (if I 
mistake not) in being, I am in doubt of tho act of 
being ; that oW-on;, thou wilt do, is literally trans- 
lated, ‘thou mayst be doing.’ The Latin i-bat for 
i-fuat, or i-vit for i-fuit, is still more clearly, ‘ho 
was in the act of going.’ That auxiliary verbs some- 
times assume the function of inflections, is proved 
by tho French future, where forms like irouverai, 
finirai, are easily recognised as compositions of the 
infinitive with tho verb avoir (finir-ai, I have to 
finish). 

■ The inflections hitherto described affect tho end 
of words, and possess the character of a composition 
of n significative word or root with a syllable of 
local import, or an inflected form of a verb. But 
language also employs other means of a symhofical 
nature, cither in tho middle or tho beginning of 
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verbs, with tbe object of representing tbc various 
aspects in which an action can appear. IVc End 
that tbe present tenses generally have longer forms 
tban those of tbe past. Tbc additions commonly 
used are long vowels or diphthongs, inserted nasals 
and semi-vowels, or, lastly, reduplication. It seems 
that the weight given to the verbal root by these 
appliances is intended to exhibit the continuance of 
an action in the present tenses, in contrast with the 
fleeting or momentary operation of the past. In a 
similar manner, the long vowels peculiar to tho 
subjunctive iu Greelc (•nJirriTav-viJwflrdv, cAr-r^iv- 
rux-ricfwi) convey the idea of doubt or uncertainty, 
by means of the longer interval required for the 
pronunciation of the intermediate long vowel, thus 
expressing the hesitation of the speaker with regard 
to the reality of his judgment. The reduplication 
in the perfect, being originally a repetition of the 
root ( tu-ludi ), is not so much the sign of a past 
time, as the symbol for an action having passed 
from tbe stage of incipience into that of completion. 

The wear and tear of time exercises its influence 
as well on the radical part of words as on their 
inflections. Grammatical terminations of a totally 
different formation by corruption become obscured, 
and identical in shape with others of hetero- 
geneous purport. Tbe Latin Romas takes on itself 
tbe functions of Romd-i-s (gen.), of Romd-l (dat.), 
Romd-i (locat.), and Romd-i-es (nom, pL) ; or popvlo 
those of populd-i (dat.), populo-d (abl.), and at 
a very early age that of populo-m. Tbe absence 
of written standard works of such a national 
importance as to penetrate into the masses of a 
people, and to check their inclination towards mis- 
applying or neglecting inflections which in progress 
of time have lost their inherent meaning, and there- 
fore appear cumbersome, accelerate the change of 
tbe inflective system into the analytical. Tho 
demand for a preciso, and, so to speak, material 
expression of those manifold relations appropriated 
to inflections in ancient languages, is felt more keenly 
with tbe waning distinctness of the latter; and 
sudden political revolutions, such as the invasion 
of Italy by Teutonic tribes, or tbe conquest of 
England by tbe Normans, interrupting tbe influence 
of tbe privileged classes of a nation, bring the 
struggle to an issue, and give the ascendency to tho 
popular movement. Articles, prepositions, pronouns, 
auxiliary verbs, take in modern languages tbe place 
of inflections; and notwithstanding that these are 
not entirely destroyed, they have a precarious 
existence, and are in danger of being finally 
supplanted by tbe tendency to represent every dis- 
tinct relation of words to each other by a distinct 
expression. The application of the s as a mark of 
the possessive case becomes more and more limited 
in modem English, and tbe mistaken effort to 
supersede this relic of Saxon inflection by the 
substitution of the pronoun his, has only been 
defeated because it proceeded from learned pedauts, 
and not from the people. The termination nt as 
a sign of the plural in French verbs ( ament , 
aimaieni), may he called almost a dead letter, only 
traditionally preserved in spelling. The loss of 
inflections has deprived modem languages of the 
wonderful simplicity and power of the ancient 
tongues, and the periphrastic mode of expression 
they have adopted prevents them from arranging 
all the parts of a sentence with the same degree of 
liberty. On the other hand, they have gained in 
perspicuity. After all, they have only reversed tho 
process of the combination of pronominal and 
auxiliary words with others ; but by placing them 
in front, the attention of the bearer or reader is 
called at once to tho particular modification of every 
possible shade of a given thought. 
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INFLECTION, in Optics, see Detraction. 

INFLORE'SCENCE (Lat. in, and Jloraco , to 
begin to flower), in Botany, a term employed to 
designate the flowers of a plant considered collec- 
tively and with reference to the manner in which 
they are arranged and the succession iu which they 
arc developed. The flower-bud being a modified 
leaf-bud, and tbe parts of tbe flower modified leaves, 
it might be expected that tbe inflorescence should 
exhibit a close correspondence with the ramification 
of the plant, but the modification in the parts 
immediately concerned in the production of flowers 
is so great, that this i3 far from being the case. A 
most important classification of kinds of inflorescence 
is into Centrifugal and Centripetal (q.v.). "When 
the flowering axis produces only a single terminal 
flower, the inflorescence must be regarded as of 
the centrifugal kind. The terms used’ to desig- 
nate more specifically the different kinds of inflor- 
escence are numerous. The principal of them aro 
explained under separate heads, as Catkin, Cone, 
Corymb, Cyme, Panicle, Raceme, Spike, Umbel, 
&c. But it is to he regretted that such terms aro 
still used somewhat vaguely or carelessly, even 
by very eminent botanists, or in such various senses, 
that the inflorescence of tbe same plant is often 
described by one term in one botanical work, and by 
another term in another. And hence arise confusion 
and difficulty, not entirely to be ascribed to the 
endless variety which is exhibited in nature. 

INFLUE'NZA, one of tbe class of diseases to 
which the term Zymotic (q. v.) is now applied, has 
been long recognised by medical writers, although its 
name, borrowed from the Italian, is comparatively 
modern in this country. Cullen called it caiarrhus c 
contagio, but although, in most cases, it closely 
resembles ordinary catarrh, it presents certain points 
of difference from that disease. In addition to the 
ordinary symptoms of catarrh, there is a sudden, 
early, and very striking debility and depression of 
spirits. This early debility is one of the most 
marked and characteristic signs of influenza. The 
mucous membranes (especially the pulmonary mem- 
brane) aro much affected. Tbe tongue is white and 
creamy, the sense of taste is lost, there is no appetite, 
tbe pulse is soft and weak, tbe skin, although at 
first hot and dry, soon becomes moist, and tho 
patient complains of pains and soreness in various 
parts of tbe body. 

Iu simple, uncomplicated cases, convalescence 
supervenes in tbe course of a week or sooner, but 
influenza is very frequently conjoined with bron- 
chitis or pneumonia, in which case it is much nioro 
persistent and dangerous. 

Influenza affords an excellent example of an 
epidemic disease, a whole community being often 
attacked in the course of a few hours. From this 
it may he inferred that the occurrence of this dis- 
ease is connected with some particular condition of 
the atmosphere, hut what that condition is, is not 
known. Not unfrequcntly, influenza follows close 
upon a sudden thaw ; sometimes it is preceded by 
thick, ill-smelling fogs. Ono hypothesis refers the 
complaint to some change in the electrical state of 
the air ; and one of the latest and most prohahlo 
conjectures regarding its exciting cause is that of 
Schonbein, who refers it to the presence of an excess 
of Ozone (q.v.) in the atmosphere. Liko cholera, 
influenza generally follows a westerly direction, 
or one from the south-east towards the north-west, 
and its course seems to he altogether independent 
of currents of air, as it frecnmntly travels against tho 
prevailing wind. 

The most important point in the treatment of 
influenza is Jioi to bleed tbe patient, or in any way 
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to depress his vital powers. Ho should he kept 
in bed ; his bowels should he gently opened ; his 
skin slightly acted upon, if dry ; and, if the cough he 
troublesome, a mustard-poultice should he applied 
to the chest, and an expectorant mixture prescribed. 
In persons of weak or broken-down constitutions, 
ammonia, beef-tea, and wine and water, must he 
given from the outset. The debility that often 
remains for a considerable period after the esta- 
blishment of convalescence, is best met by the 
preparations of iron and quinine. 

Few diseases increase the death-rate to such an 
extent as influenza, more, however, in consequence 
of the great number of persons who are attacked in 
a severe epidemic, than in consequence of its danger 
in individual cases. 

IN FO'RMA PAU'PERIS, a term used when a 
person is allowed to sue as a pauper — i. c., by getting 
leave to dispense with paying the fees of court and 
other costs. 

INFORMA'TION, in English law, is used in 
several senses. In criminal law, an information 
filed by the attorney-general or master of the crown 
office is a substitute for an ordinary indictment, 
and is resorted to only in cases of such misdemean- 
ours as tend to disturb the peace or the government 
— for example, as libels on judges, magistrates, or 
public officers, bribery at elections, &c. This infor- 
mation is usually called a criminal or an ex officio 
information, and the defendant is put on his trial in 
the same way as under an indictment. There are 
other informations, such as those called quo warranto, 
to test the validity of an election or appointment 
to a public office, &c. An information by the 
attorney-general in Chancery is a suit on behalf of 
the crown or government as to any misapplication 
of a public charity, or on behalf of an idiot’s or 
luuatic’s property. The term is also commonly used 
to denote the written statement often but not 
invariably made on oath before a justice of the 
peace, previous to the issuing of a summons or com- 
plaint against a person charged either with a crime 
or an offence punishable summarily. There are 
also informations in the Court of Exchequer to 
recover penalties for breach of the revenue laws. 
The term is not now used technically in Scotland, 
except in cases of difficulty, when the Court of 
Justiciary orders informations — ie., written argu- 
ments— on both sides. 

INFO'RMER, in English law, the person who 
suc3 for a penalty under some statute. In many 
statutes which define offences — not criminal but 
savouring of criminality — encouragement is often 
given to strangers to come forward and prosecute 
the offence, by giving them power to sue for the 
penalty for their own benefit in whole or in part. 
This practice has been much resorted to in modern 
statutes on most subjects. In England, when the 
informer ^ues in such an action, it is called a penal 
or qui (am action; but, in general, the penalty is 
now recoverable before justices of the peace in a 
summary way. In suits in Chancery, which require 
to proceed in the name of the attorney-general, 
the informer is called a relator. In Scotland, an 
informer is the party who sets the Lord Advocate 
in motion in criminal prosecutions, and the Lord 
Advocate is bound to give up the name of the 
informer, who is liable in case of malicious prosecu- 
tions. See Queen’s Evidence. 

INFU'SIONS, or INFU'SA. These terms are 
applied in pharmacy to aqueous solutions of vege- 
table substances obtained without the aid of 
boiling. They are usually prepared by digesting 
in soft water (which may be either hot or cold, 
according to circumstances) the sliced or powdered 
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snbstancc in an earthenware vessel fitted with a 
cover. Cold water is preferable when the active 
principle is very volatile, or when it is expedient to 
avoid the solution of some ingredient in the vege- 
table which is soluble in hot, but not in cold water. 
For example, in preparing the infusion of calumba, 
cold water is preferable, because it takes up the 
bitter principle (which is the essential ingredient), 
and leaves the starch-matter undissolved. In most 
cases, however, boiling water is employed. Infu- 
sions are preferred to decoctions when the active 
principle volatilises at a boiling heat, as in the 
case of essential oils; or when ebullition readily 
induces some chemical change, as in the ease of 
Senna (q. v.). 

Infusions may also be prepared by Percolation 
(q. V.), a process which is extensively employed in 
the preparation of tinctures. 'When thus prepared, 
they are less liable to decay than when prepared on 
the old system. 

INFUSO'RIA, a class of the sub-kingdom of 
animals called Protozoa (q. v.). The term origin- 
ally almost synonymous with Animalcules (q. v.), 
but now very much restricted in its signification. 
It was first used by Otto Friedericli Muller, and 
was adopted by Cuvier, who made the I. the last 
class of Iiadiala (q. v.). But their radiated struc- 
ture is by no means established. No distinct trace 
of nervous matter has been found. — After Muller 
(1773 — 17SG), the next to devote himself to the 
special study of the I. was Ehrcnborg, the publi- 
cation of whose work on them (1837) was the com- 
mencement of a new era in the history of this branch 
of zoology, which has since been prosecuted with 
great industry by Dujardin, Stein, Laclimann and 
Claparfcde, Cohn, Lieberkiihn, Rymer Jones, and 
others. Many of the organisms included by Ehrcn- 
berg, as by previous naturalists, among I., are now 
generally regarded as vegetable (see DESMTDEiE and 
JDiatomace®) ; whilst others, as the Cercariai (q. v.), 
have been discovered to be immature states of 
Entozoa. The Itotifcra (q. v.) are now also, by 
very general consent, widely separated from the 
Pohjgaslrica of Ehrenberg, for which alone the 
term I, although not unobjectionable (see Animal- 
cule), is retained ; the term Pohjgastrka (Gr. many- 
stomached) being rejected, because it expresses a 
view of the structure of these creatures which is 
generally deemed erroneous. Agassiz has gone the 
length of proclaiming an opinion, not received by 
other naturalists, that the I. are all immature or 
larval worms. But of the forms at present known, 
it is at all events probable that many are those of 
immature creatures ; it is certain that some species 
assume very different forms at different stages of 
their existence ; and the whole life-history of no 
one species is fully known. 

Some of the I. are large enough to be individu- 
ally visible to the naked eye, but most of them are 
altogether microscopic. Their bodies are composed 
of sarcode, a glutinous diaphanous substance, of 
which the outer layer sometimes forms a more or 
loss resisting integument. The body has some 
well-defined form, of which the varieties are very 
great in different species. Many are furnished with 
cilia, the motion of which carries them -with great 
rapidity through the fluid in which they live, and 
by means of which also currents are created in the 
fluid to bring food to the mouth. The mouth is 
very generally surrounded or largely provided with 
cilia. Whether these organs are under the control 
of will, or maintain their motion without will or 
even consciousness on the part of the creature, like 
the cilia of the epithelium in higher animals, is 
not determined. There is an analogy in favour of 
the latter opinion, and many appearances — which, 
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however, the phenomena of zoospores, &c., teach us 
to regard as possibly deceptive— in favour of the 
latter. Some L, instead of cilia, have a fear slender 
filaments, which they agitate with an uudulatory 
movement ; others move by contractions and exten- 
sions of their bodies. Some have stiff bristle-like 
organs, which they use as feet for crawling on 
the surfaces of other bodies ; and some have hooks, 
by which they attach themselves to foreign bodies. 

All T. have a distinct mouth, and many have 
also an anal opening, sometimes near the mouth, 
sometimes at the opposite extremity of the body. 
Between these, Ehrcnberg imagined that he could 
trace an intestine, straight in some, variously bent 
in others, with which along its course many small 
stomachs are connected; whilst in the L, having 
only one aperture, he supposed all the stomachs to 
open immediately from it. But other observers 
have failed to find the canal and stomachs, although 
Ehrenberg’s experiments, by means of fluids coloured 
with indigo and carmine, have been often repeated. 
And it seems probable that the food taken into the 
mouth is simply conveyed into the midst of the 
I soft gelatinous substance of the body, being formed 
| into pellets as it passes from the mouth through a 
I kind of gullet in the firmer integument. The food 
I of L consists of organic particles of various kinds, 

| and different species have been remarked to shew a 
I preference, Hire those of higher animals, for parti- 
cular kinds of food. Many of them feed on micro- 
i scopie plants and on other infusoria. Their great 
use in the economy of nature is probably to con- 
sume organic particles, the decomposition of which 
1 would otherwise be baneful to all life, and the 
return of which by decomposition to then' primitive 
1 elements would diminish the fertdity and wealth of 
the world. The numbers of the I. are prodigious. 
They are found in all parts of the world, and both 
in fresh and salt water, in stagnant ponds and 
ditches, in mineral and hot springs, and in moist 
situations. Any infusiou or other liquid containing 
vegetable or auimal matter, if left exposed to the 
atmosphere, is sure to be full of them. Their multi- 
tudes are so great that leagues of the ocean are 
sometimes tinged by them. Some, which, instead 
of swimming freely, like most of their class, become 
surrounded with a gelatinous substance, are found 
adhering together in masses sometimes four or five 
inches in diameter, although the individual animals 
are so small that a cubic inch of the mass may 
contain 8,000,000 of them. The I. contained in a 
single cup of putrid water may exceed in number 
the whole human population of the globe ! 

The organisation of the I. is still very imper- 
fectly known. There appears iu many of them a 
cavity not far from the mouth, the contractile space 
— variously regarded as a cavity without proper 
walls, or as a vesicle— from which branches some- 
times radiate through the substance of the body, 

| and which, being capable of contraction and expan- 
I sion, is regarded by some as the centre of a kind 
of vascular system. It is with considerable prob- 
| abiHty regarded as furnished with proper walls. 

' There is also, probably in all the I., another organ, 
evidently of great importance, although its use is 
still uncertain, called the nucleus, which is usually 
roundish or a little elongated, sometimes much 
| elongated and band-like. It is enveloped in a 
membrane, and is more compact than the sur- 
rounding substance. In the multiplication of these 
animals by spontaneous division, a fission of the 
nucleus always takes place. Each of the halves 
becomes furnished with a complete mouth, set 
of cilia, and other organs. The division, in the 
same species, is sometimes longitudinal, sometimes 
transverse, perhaps alternately longitudinal and 
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transverse. The midtiplication of the I. in this way 
is extremely rapid. A Paramecium, well supplied 
with food, has been observed to undergo division 
every 24 hours, from which would result 1G,3S4 
individuals in a fortnight, or 2GS,435,45G in four 
weeks. Reproduction also takes place by gemma- 
tion ; buds or gemmules forming on the outer 
surface of the body, and gradually assuming the 
shape of the parent animal, although they do not 
attain to their full size till after separation. More 
extraordinary is another mode of reproduction by 
encysting or encapsulation. The animal contracts, 
doses its mouth, becomes surrounded by a viscid 
secretion, and finally by a membrane, becomes 
attenuated, and dissolves, all hut the nucleus, into 
a mere liquid containing granules, which afterwards 
form within the cyst a new infusorium, different in 
form and appearance from that by which the cyst 
was produced. The metamorphoses of the I. have 
been traced to a certain extent in some kinds, but 
not fully in any. Whether any truly sexual 
propagation takes place, has not been perfectly 
ascertained, although the observations of Balbiiini 
have made it extremely probable as to some of 
them. A reproduction, different from all that has 
yet been mentioned, has been observed to take 
place in some, by the formation of internal germs, 
to which this character has been ascribed, but 
the subject is still involved in doubt ; nor is it 
improbable that there may be amongst these 
minute creatures a production of real eggs, which 
has hitherto eluded observation. 

In the integument of some I., very minute fusi- 
form bodies are thickly imbedded, called trkhocysts, 
which are capable of throwing out long filaments. 
Their use is unknown, although they are supposed 
to he urticating organs. The filaments are thrown 
out when the animal is subjected to annoyance by 
the drying up of the Hquid in which it fives, or 
by the application of some irritating liquid. 

INFUSORIA, Fossil. See Diatomaceal 

IKGEMANN, Bernhard Severin, one of the 
most distinguished poets and novelists of Denmark, 
was horn May 2S, 1789, in the island of Falster. 
His literary career may be divided into three 
distinct periods. The first of these, extending from 
1811 to 1S14, embraces his best lyrical productions, 
viz., the collection of poems entitled Procne (1S12), 
and the allegorical , epic of He Sortc Riddere (1814) ; 
while the second, or dramatic, ending in 1822, was 
marked by the appearance of numerous tragedies, 
which have maintained their place on the national 
stage, and among which the best are his ATasaniello, 
Blanca, ROsten i Oerken (1S15) ; Hyrden af Tolosa, 
Reinald, Underbarnct, Loveridderen (1816); and 
Tasso's Be/riede (1S19). After this period, I.'s 
writings are characterised either by leaning 
to historical disquisition, or a strongly religious 
bias. His admirable epic poem of Voldemar den 
Store og Hans Hand (1S24) was the prelude to tho 
various historical novels, in which, talcing "Walter 
Scott for his model, he endeavoured to portray the 
social life and habits of his own country in tho 
middle ages. Valdemar Scier, the first of the series 
(1S2G), and Erik Menvcd's Bamdom (182S), which 
are generally regarded as the best of these produc- 
tions, may compete favourably with some of the 
most successful efforts of his great model ; while 
even tho less popular of his historical Dovels, Kong 
Erik og de Fredlosc (1833), and Prinds Otto og 
Hans Samlid (1835), may justly entitle him to 
rank amonv the first novelists of his time. The 
poems of j Oronning Margrete (1S3G) and Holgcr 
Danske (1837), which are based, like his novels, on 
incidents of Danish national history and tradition, 
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rmk among L’s most successful efforts. The that lie was called to the School of Fine Arts in 
religious element in this "writer's mind has found Paris as the successor of Deuon. In 1S34, he sue* 
expression in various productions of considerable cceded Horace Vernet as Director of the Academy 
merit — as, for instance, in his collection of anthems at Rome ; and in 1S45, he was made Commander of 
and psalms, Efo t*j in Cssf'psal in (182.1), in his render- jthe Legion^ of _ Honour. Among his compatriots 
mg of some of the symbolical or traditionary legends his reputation is now firmly established. I. occu- 
of the church in his Blade af Jerusalem's Skoiiia*j*x*8 pies a sort of middle place between the classic 
Lommchof] (1833); Salomon's Rinq (1S39); and in and romantic schools, but rather inclines to the 
his allegorical poem, Giddablet (1S56). J. held the former. Amon" his numerous pieces inay be 
chair of Aesthetics and Danish Literature at the mentioned * Raphael et /a Fo marina,’ ‘Romulus, 
Royal Academy of Soroc, near Copenhagen. His * Vainqueur d’ Acron,’ _ 4 Virgile lisant son Encidc it 
collective works have been published in 38 vols., ! Auguste ct it Octavie/ ‘ La Mort de Leonard de 
1S57, Copenhagen, and the greater number of his "Vinci/ *Le Vceu de Louis XIII./ ‘ L’ApotliCose 
prose works and manj r of lii3 poems have been d’Homilrc/ ‘Stratonice/ £ Jdsus au Milieu des Doc- 
translated into various languages. He died 1862. | tenrs/ ‘Moli6re dans son Cabinet/ and ‘ L’Apoth^ose 

r t a • , . de Xapoldon 1/ with a motto flattering the late 

IHGERSOLL, CnAULKS J., an American states- . E of the Frenc h, In nepote redivlvus. At 

man, was born in Philadelphia, October 3, 1 yS2. th / Parig Exhibition of 1855, I. had a whole 

His father, Jared IngersoU, was an active partisan j salon to himself> In 1852 ho was ra ; se d to the 

m the American revolution and a member of the di it of secator antl raade a member of the Im- 
conrcntion which adopted the Federal constitution. p £ ial ' Council of Pub i ic instruction. He died in 

Sr 1 's4i"bT w *. MW ~to w x. 

produced the tragedy of Edwy and Elgiva , and in INGRIA. See St Petersburg, Government of. 

ISOS, a strong political pampldet in defence of the INOBO'SSING, or ENGROSSING, a deed means, 

democratic policy of Mr Jefferson and a satirical - m L tbe ^ tiny it out in fuU an d reK nlar fonn 

renew of American politics, entitled Inch, quins Qn cbmenfc or * per for signature. The person 

Letters ( [1810). He was elected to Congress in 1812 , wbo cn _. osscs 1S usually a Iaw-Btationer or clerk, 
and in 1S14, he advocated the principle that free ■ [n Scot f anJ tbe conc sponding term is ‘extending 
ships make free goods,’ in a powerful speech He ' dee(1 - and tbe nam / o£ the person who does so 
was for fourteen years United States district musfc be named in tbe testing clause, which is not 
attorney for Pennsylvania, and m Congress from I in England 

1839 to 1849. He published two series of Historical ^ & 

Sketches of the War 0/1S12, in 1845 and 1832. A IN GULPH, Abbot of Croyland, long considered 
speech in opposition to the Lincoln administration the author of the Historia Monaslcrii Croylandensis 
caused his arrest in 1802 ; but his popularity made (History of the Monastery of Croyland or Crow- 
it advisable to release him, after a brief detention, land, in Lincolnshire), is supposed to have been 
He died in May 1862. | bom in London about 1030 a. d. According to the 

nnwuura. mmwinm ; ISiSfS 

Aurealum, and by the Latin writers of the 16th o. P th e P /, fe of Edward the Confessor ; visited 
called Amyohs and Chrysopohs-i. c., ‘the golden , Du | e ^ miam o£ Normandy at bia own ’ cour t in 
city ), a_ touTl and fortress of Upper Bavaria, is Q d after a disastrous pilgrimage to tho 

situated m a fertile district, on the left bank of the Hol ’ Land entered a Norman n/nJtery. Here ho 
Danube, winch is here crossed by a stone budge ^ 1076) wben be M invite dt 0 England 

46 miles N.N.W. of Munich. It contains th so ^ tbo Conqueror, and made Abbot of Croyland, 
parish churches (two Catholic and one Protestant), | ^ er(J hc ^ D( .’ cember 17 no3 . xbe j/ istor ; a 

a hospital, and a castle. Cloth playing-cards and Monas[erii Croylandensis was printed by Savile at 
leather are manufactured; and breweries and a Loudon in 1596, and in a more complete edition by 
trade m com are carried on. Pop. (18/ D 13,164 Gale at Oxford in 1684. It has been translated into 

I. is an ancient, me ancholy-looking tom,, too Enghsli for Bohn’s Antiquarian Library by Riley, 
large for the number o itsmhabitants. A university go £ e ^ ters even of th * last century questioned 
was founded here m 1472, which reckoned Reuclilm, the eutire „ onuiae ness of tbe book . b ' t & e ir EOep . 
Aventin, and other eminent scholars amon" its tieism did not proceed further than the hypothesis 
professors; it was removed, however, to Landshut o£ by a later writer; but ih 1826, 

in 1800, and to Munich about slx years after. At &e la( .‘ gir Franc f s Palgrave> ;il aa art i c ] e in tho 
this university, m. the 16th c., Urb. Ehegius the Quarterly Review , endeavoured to prove that the 
poet, known by the name of Dr Fanstns, studied. ^ ]lole s ^ caUed History was Uttle better than a 
l. was the first German town at which the Jesuits novel and wa3 probabIy J the composition of a monk 
were permitted to estabhah themselves and to teach ^ ^ mh or { 4tb ce utury. His conclusions have 
pubhely from the university ebams. Loyola gave b on thc wbol almost universally adopted, 
it tbe fond title of ‘liis bttle Benjamin/ After ^ J l 

tbe suppression of tbe order in 1773, Adam Weiss- IHHE'RITANCE. See Heirs, Intestacy, Will, 
banpt established here the order of tbe Illuminati Succession. 

(q. v.). In -1827, tbe fortifications of I., %rhich bad r ■ xt tt t'dt'uit a "vt • t, 

S . j u At. -n t ♦ icno INHIBI TIOH, in Scotch Law, is a writ wbich is 

been destroyed bv the French in 1800. were restored . , . * , .. e , 

, t At j e _a ’ M * i issued in order to prohibit a person from alienating 

. to to m, htou. — a th. S,bt ,h. i 

elegance and strength. P 

0 ° r/urr a /r_i_ n.l." • • v _ ..i t .f 


INGRAI'LED. See EirenAiLED. 

INGRES, Jean Dosiinique Auguste, an eminent 
French painter, was born at Montauban, 15th Sep- 


I'NIA ( Inia Boliviensis), a cetaceous animal, of 
the family Delphinidce, in form resembling a dolphin, 
with a long and slender snout. It is the only known 
species of its genus, and is one of the few cetacea 


tember 1781, studied under David (q. v.),and subse- which inhabit fresh water. It is found in some of 
quently went to Rome. Here he resided for fifteen the upper tributaries of the Amazons, and in the 
years, after which he spent four years in Florence, lakes near the Cordilleras. It is from seven -to 
by which time his fame was . so well established, twelve or fourteen feet long. The I. feeds cliiefly 
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on fish. It is pursued for the sake of the oil which 
it yields. It is generally found in little troops of 
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Inia ( Bolivicnsis ). 

three or four. The females show great affection for 
their young. 

INITIALS. Though in general it is usual and 
regular in all legal deetfs and writings for a party to 
write his full Christian name and surname, yet in 
many cases, especially in documents of a mercantile 
nature, signature by initials will bnul equally with 
the full signature. 

INJE'CTIONS. This term is applied in modi- 
cine to fluids thrown into the passages or cavities of 
the bod}’ by means of a syringe or elastic bag. The 
fluids thus injected into the rectum or lower bowel 
are termed Clysters (q.v.). The injection of a dilute 
solution of salt into the veins lias been found to be 
of great service in even advanced cases of Asiatic 
cholera. The injection of blood into the veins is 
described in the article TraxsFI’sion of Blood. 

INJE'CTOR, Ghtat.d’s. See Snrr., VoL X. 

INJUNCTION, a writ in English law, by which 
the Court of Chancery stops or prevents some 
inequitable or illegal act being done. The writ is 
peculiar, in general, to the Court of Chancery, 
though to a limited extent it is now introduced into 
common law. If the party disobeys the injunc- 
tion, ho may bo attached for contempt of court, 
and imprisoned till he obeys. If lie obeys it, lie 
may apply to have the injunction dissolved. In 
Scotland, a remedy of a similar kind is called an 
Interdict (q. v.). 

INK. The most important kinds of ink may be 
included in the two following heads — Writing Ink 
and Printing Ink. 

1. Writing Ink. — The composition of the ink used 
by the ancients is not well understood ; it is, how- 
ever, certain that their ink exceeded ours in black- 
ness and durability. Mr Underwood (who read a 
paper upon the subject of ink before the Society of 
Arts in 1SS7) thinks that some old ink was merely 
a carbon pigment, like the Indian ink of the present 
day, while other lands were veritable dyes of iron 
and acids (true chemical compounds), with the 
addition of a good deal of carbon. 

The essential constituents of ordinary black ink 
arc galls, sulphate of iron (popularly known as 
green vitriol or green copperas), and gum ; and the 
most important point is the regulation of the pro- 
portion of the sulphate of iron to the galls. If the 
former is in excess, the ink, although black at first, 
soon becomes brown and yellow. The gum is added 
to retain the colouring matter in suspension, and to 
prevent the mixture from being too fluid. The 
following prescription by Professor Brando yields a 
very good ink : ‘ Boil six ounces of finely bruised 
Aleppo galls in six pints of water, then add four 
ounces of clean and well crystallised sulphate of 
iron, and four ounces of gum-arabic. Keep tho 
whole in a wooden or glass vessel, occasionally 
shaken. In two mouths, strain, and pour off the 
ink into glass bottles.’ Tho addition of a little 
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creosote is useful as a check to the formation of 
mould. Stephens’s ink — a blue liquid, which in 
a few hours after its deposition on paper becomes 
of an intense black — is one of the most popular of 
our writing fluids. It consists essentially of gallo- 
tannate of iron, dissolved in sulphate of indigo, 
while in ordinary ink the colouring matter is merely 
suspended by means of the gum. Bunge, a German 
chemist, has discovered a simple and cheap black 
writing fluid, prepared from chromate of potash and 
a solution of logwood, which possesses the properties 
of forming no deposit, of adhering strongly to the 
p’aper, of being unaffected by exposure to water or 
acids, and of neither acting on, nor being acted on 
by steel pons. 

Various receipts for indelible inks have at different 
times been published. Dr Normandy asserts that 
the ink obtained by the following combination 
cannot be obliterated or defaced by any known 
chemical agent: Twenty-four pounds of Frankfurt 
black (which is supposed to be a charcoal obtained 
from grape and vine lees, peach kernels, and bone- 
sliavings) must be ground with mucilage, formed by 
adding twenty pounds of gum-arabic to sixty gallons 
of water, and the mixture strained through a coarse 
iiannel; four pounds of oxalic acid are then added, 
together with as much decoction of cochineal or 
sulphate of indigo as will give the required shade. 

lied Inks are of two kinds, one variety consisting 
essentially of the tinctorial matter of Brazil-wood, 
and the other being prepared from cochineal or 
carmine. Stephens’s red ink, which is one of the 
best of these preparations, is obtained as follows : 
* Add to a quantity of common carbonate of potash, 
soda, or ammonia, twice its weight of crude nrgol 
in powder. “When the effervescence has ceased, 
decant or filter the solution from the insoluble 
matter. To this fluid add by measure half its 
quantity of oxalate of alumina, prepared by dissolv- 
ing damp, newly precipitated alumina in as small 
a quantity as possible of a concentrated solution of 
oxalic acid. The mixture thus prepared is next 
coloured, when cold, with bruised or powdered 
cochineal, and after standing for forty-eight hours, 
is strained, when it is fit for use.’ (Muspratt’s 
Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 37S.) 

Blue Inks are now chiefly made either directly or 
indirectly from Prussian blue. Stephens’s unchange- 
able blue ink is formed by dissolving this salt (which 
should bo first well washed in a dilute mineral acid) 
in an aqueous solution of oxalic acid. Ink of which 
Prussian blue is the basis, is unaffected by any of 
the numerous physical causes which operate injuri- 
ously’ on black ink, unless it be exposed to a strong 
light, when the iron (which exists ns a sesquioxide in 
Prussian blue) becomes deoxidised, and causes the 
colour of this ink to fade ; but on removing the 
writing from the influence of light, tho colour is 
restored. 

Purple, green, and yellow inks have been formed 
by various chemists, but they’ are not of sufficient 
importance to claim a notice in this article. 

Sympathetic Inks leave no trace of colour upon 
the paper, but when exposed to heat or chemical 
action of some kind, become more or less distinctly 
apparent. The following are a few of the principal 
kinds of this class of compounds. On writing with 
a solution of sugar (acetate) of lead or of ternitrate 
of bismuth, and washing the paper with a solution 
of hydrosulphuric acid (sulphuretted hydrogen), tho 
letters come out black. On writing with a solution 
of nitrate of cobalt, and washing the paper with a 
solution of oxalic acid, the letters come out blue. 
On writing with a solution of subacetate of lead, 
and washing the paper with a solution of iodide of 
potassium, the letters come out yellow ; or on writing 
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■witli a dilute solution of cliloride of copper, and 
gently heating the paper, the letters -winch were 
previously invisible assume a beautiful yclloir, tint, 
wliich disappears on cooling. On writing with a 
solution of arsenite of potash, and washing the paper 
with a solution of nitrate of copper, the letters come 
out green. 

2. Printing Ink is a soft glossy compound, alto- 
gether different in its composition from the inhs 
which have been already described. The following 
are, according to Hr Underwood (in the paper 
already referred to), the necessary conditions of a 
good printing ink: 1. It must distribute freely; 2. It 
■must have much greater affinitj' for the paper than 
for the type; 3. It must dry almost immediately 
on the paper, but not dry at all on the tjqic or 
rollers ; tins is a great desideratum, especially for 
newspapers ; 4. It should be literally proof against 
the eflects of time and chemical reagents, and 
should never change colour. It is prepared by 
boiling the best linseed oil in an iron pot, kindling 
and allowing it to burn for a short time ; by this 
operation the oil acquires the necessary drying 
quality. After being again boiled, resin is dissolved 
in it, in order to communicate body to the fluid, 
which now somewhat resembles Canadian balsam. 
The colouring matter — which is lampblack for 
black ink ; carmine, lake, vermilion, &c., for red ink ; 
indigo or Prussian blue for blue ink ; lemon and 
orange chrome (cliromate and bichromate of lead), 
or gamboge, for yellow ink, &c. — is then added to 
the hot mixture, and the whole is drawn off, and 
Anally ground into a smooth uniform paste. 

In Lithography, a writing and a printing ink are 
employed, both of which differ altogether from the 
compounds already described. The writing ink is 
composed, according to Muspratt, of the following 
materials: sliell-lac, soap, white wax, and tallow 
in certain proportions, to which is added a strong 
solution of gum-sandaracli, and it is coloured with 
lampblack; while the printing ink, which is em- 
ployed to take impressions on paper from engraved 
plates, with a view to their transference to the 
stone, is composed of tallow, wax, soap, shell-lac, 
gum-mastic, black pitch, and lampblack. 

I'NKERMANN, a small Tartar village in the 
Crimea, is situated near the eastern extremity of 
the harbour of Sevastopol. It is memorable for the 
battle which took place there, during the Russian 
war, between an army of Russians 00,000 strong, 
and detachments of allied forces, consisting of about 
14,000 troops actually engaged. At about six o'clock 
on the morning of the 5th November 1854, the 
Russians, who had marched westward from Sevas- 
topol, along the southern shore of the harbour, and 
whoso movements wore concealed by the darkness 
and a thick, drizzling rain, appeared crowding up 
•the slopes of the plateau to the south, on which the 
allies were posted. Here a handful of men, about 
1400 strong, a portion of the ‘ Household Guards,’ 
made a most heroic stand for six consecutive hours 
against a body of Russians that was probably ten 
times as numerous. Reinforcements, both English 
and Eroncli, coming up to the rescue, the Russians 
were finally driven from the field. 

INLAND BILL of Exchange means a bill of 
exchange drawn by and' upon persons living in the 
same country. The rules applicable to foreign bills 
differ in some respects from those applicable to 
inland bills. By a recent statute, all bills drawn by 
persons in England on persons in Scotland or Ireland, 
and vice versd, are to be treated as inland bills. 

INBA'YINGis the art of decorating flat surfaces 
by the insertion of similar or different materials ; 
thus, wood of one colour is decorated by inlaying 


with others of different colours: to this kind of 
inlajnng the French term marquetcric is now gene- 
rally applied. Metal of one kind is inlaid with 
other kinds, and often very beautiful effects are 
produced. When steel is inlaid with gold or brass, 
it is usually called Damascene work. One variety 
produced in India is called Kuft-gori — in this, the 
inlaid metal, usually gold, occupies more of the 
surface than the metal forming the ground. Another 
beautiful variety of Indian inlaying is called Tuten- 
ague or Bedery-work, which consists in making 
the article to be inlaid, most frequently a hookah 
bowl, of an alloy consisting of copper one part to 
pewter four parts. This is hard, but is easily out ; 
the pattern is then engraved, and little pieces 
of thin silver cut to the desired forms are dexter- 
ously hammered into the spaces thus cut out to 
receive them. Ivory, pearl, shell, bone, tortoise-shell, 
are favourite substances for inlaying wood; and 
stone or marble is inlaid with an immense variety 
of coloured stones. In the art of stone-inlaying, 
the Florentines have long held the palm ; their 
favourite work is black marble, with inlaid figures 
of brilliant-coloured stones ; this work is called 
picira dura , or Florentine work. Very beautiful 
work of this kind, excelling the Florentine, is 
now made in the Imperial works at St Peters- 
burg, where the art has of late been sedulously 
cultivated by the Russian government. This art 
was always a favourite one in Delhi and Agra, 
where some of the most exquisite work is still pro- 
duced. Usually, in the Indian work, white marble 
forms the groundwork, and the figures are formed 
of carnelian, jasper, agate, jade, lapis-lazuli, and 
other costly hard stones. No stone-inlaying has 
ever rivalled the inlaid marble walls of tho cele- 
brated Taj Mahal, the tomb of tho sultana of Shah 
Jehan, at Agra. The designs are very artistic, the 
execution almost marvellous, and the harmony of 
colour produced by the different stones employed is 
most beautiful. Many other materials than thoso 
mentioned are used for inlajnng; and there is a style 
of inlaid- work in which small squares of coloured 
stone, glass, or pottery are made to form pictorial 
and artistic decorations ; this is called Mosaic- 
work (q. v.). 

INLET, an arm of the sea open only on ono 
side, and stretching into tho land, is distinguished 
from a Baj' (q. v.) onlj r by its smaller size, ns a haven 
is, again, by still smaller dimensions, distinguished 
from an inlet. Examples of inlets arc seen in the 
indentations of the west coast of Norway; ns of 
bays in the deeper and wider indentations of the 
coast of Italy. 

INN (ancient (Etuis), a river of Germany, tho 
most important Alpine affluent of tho Danube, rises 
in the south of the Swiss canton of Grisons, at a 
height of 4293 feet above sea-level, and flowing 
north-east through that canton forms the valley of 
the Engadine. It maintains generally a north-east 
course to its junction with the Danube. Leaving 
Switzerland, it enters the Austrian dominions at tho 
village of Finstermltnz, flows through the crown- 
Jand of TjtoI, and crosses the south-east angle of 
Bavaria, after which, forming the boundary between 
Bavaria and Upper Austria, it enters the Danubo 
at Passau, after a course of 2S5 miles. Its prin- 
cipal affluent is the Salza from the south. It is 
regularly navigable from the town of Hall, eight 
miles below Innsbruck. At its junction with the 
Danube, the Inn is broader than the Danube itself. 

INN and INNKEEPER (see Hotel). In point 
of law, an inn is merely a house of entertainment 
for travellers, which any person may set up without 
licence like any other trade. It is when excisablo 
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liq\.jrs are sold tliat a licence is required Public- 
houses and ale-houses ate, however, synonymous 
terms with urns, for tlie innkeeper almost invari- 
ably finds it expedient to obtain the necessary 
licence to sell spirits and beer. As to these licences, 
sec Beep. Acts and Public-houses. The rights and 
duties of innkeepers irrespective of the licence trill 
here be noticed. It may be observed, in the first 
place, that though public-houses are always inus, 
yet beer-houses are not so, the latter baing merely 
shops for selling beer and a few other liquors, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the public-house 
being, that refreshment as well as lodging may be 
had on tlie premises by all comers. Taverns are 
cbiefly places for the sale of wines and liquors ; 
victualling-houses, for the sale of victuals ; coffee- 
houses aud hotels are also varieties, all of which 
may or may not he inns, according as they do or do 
not hold themselves out to give meat, drink, and 
lodgings to all travellers ; and it is not at all 
necessary that any sign-board be put up to distin- 
guish the inn. 

One of the incidents of an innkeeper is, that ho 
is hound to open his house to all travellers with- 
out distinction, and has no option to refuse sneli 
refrcslunent, shelter, and accommodation as he 
possesses, provided the person who applies is of 
the description of a traveller, and able and ready 
to pay tlie customary hire, and is not d runic or 
disorderlj’, or tainted with infectious disease. He 
is, of course, hound only to give such accommo- 
dation as ho has. If the traveller has a horse 
and luggage, the innkeeper is bound to receive 
I these also, if he has accommodation, provided the 
traveller liimself intends to lodge there as a guest. 
But the traveller is not entitled to select whatever 
room he pleases, and if ho will not accept such 
reasonable accommodation as is offered, the inn- 
keeper can order him to leave the house. As some 
compensation for this compulsory hospitality, the 
innkeeper is allowed certain privileges ; thus, he 
has a lien on tlie horse and carriage or goods of the 
guest for that part of the liill or reckouing appli- 
cable to each respectively — i. e., ho can keep these 
until he is paid for the keep, even though they 
are not the property of the guest. But he cannot 
detain the person of his guest until payment is 
made, for if so, a man might be imprisoned for life 
without any legal process or adjudication. While, 
however, an innkeeper has this remedy for liis 
score, he is also liable to great responsibility for 
tlie safety of his guests and their goods. By the 
Roman law, under the edict naut<c, cauponcs, 
stabularii , lie was bound to restore safely whatever 
goods of his guests were intrusted to him, unless 
some damnum fatale-, or some act of God, prevented 
his doing so. This ride has been adopted by the 
law of England. Hence, if the guest be robbed of 
his goods at the inn, the innkeeper is liable, unless 
the robbery was caused by tlie guest’s servant or 
companion, or by bis own gross negligence, as, for 
example, by leaving a box containing money in the 
commercial-room, after exposing its contents to the 
bystanders. So the innkeeper will bo excused if 
the guest took upon himself the charge of his own 
goods, yet the guest does not take tliat charge by 
merely accepting from the landlord the key of the 
room, though that may be an element in the ques- 
tion. A guest who takes all reasonable precaution 
— as, for example, locking his room-door — and is 
yet robbed, has therefore a good claim on the land- 
lord for indemnity; and the landlord will not escape 
liability by putting up a notice in liis rooms, tbat lie 
will not be answerable for such losses, otherwise 
guests would have no protection, for they are very 
much at the mercy of the keepers of such houses. 
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It lias been attempted to extend the common- 
law liability, of innkeepers for the safety of the 
goods of their guests to ordinary lodging-house 
keepers, hut the courts have held that an ordinary 
boarding-house keeper or lodging-house keeper is 
only responsible for ordinary care, i e., such care as 
he takes of his own goods. He must, it is true, be 
careful in selecting his servants, but he is not hound 
absolutely to return the goods safe merely because 
they were in his house along with the lodger. 

■ In Scotland, the Roman rule of law as to the 
responsibility of innkeepers for the safety of the 
guest’s goods has been also adopted, and the other 
heads of law are substantially the same as in 
England, except that no indictment would lie in 
Scotland against an innkeeper for refusing a guest. 
But the substantial remedies are the same. 

I'NNATE IDEAS. See CoararoN Sense. 

INKER. HOUSE, the name given in Scotland to 
the liigher divisions of the Court of Session (q. v.). 

INNER TEMPLE, one of the four Inns of Court 
in London having the exclusive privilege of calling 
persons to the English bar. See Inns of Court. 

INNES, Thomas. See Sen-., Vol. X. 

INNISCA'TTERY. See Scatters Island. 

INNISTTE'RTvIN, a small island on the south 
coast of Ireland, belonging to the county of Cork, 
from the shore of which it is separated by a channel 
a quarter of a mile in width, is abont one mile N.E. 
of Clear Island. It is well cultivated, and contains 
some good si ate- quarries. Pop. upwards of 1000. 

I'NNOCENT, tlie name of 13 popes, the most 
remarkable of whom are the following. — Innocent 
I., a native of Albano, was elected Bishop of Rome in 
402. Next to the pontificate of Leo the Great, that 
of Innocent I. forms the most important epoch in the 
history of the relations of the see of Rome with the 
other churches, both of the East and of the West. 
Under him, according to Protestant historians, the 
system of naming legates to act in the name of the 1 
Roman bishop in different portions of the church 
originated ; while Catholics at least admit that it 
received a fuller organisation and development. He 
wns earnest and vigorous in enforcing the celibacy 
of tho clergy. He maintained, with a firm hand, the 
right of the Bishop of Romo to receive and to judge 
appeals from other churches, and liis letters abound 
with assertions of universal jurisdiction, to which 
Catholics appeal as evidence of the early exercise of 
tho Roman primacy, and from which Dean Milmnn 
infers that there had already ‘ dawned upon his 
mind tho conception of Romo’s universal ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, dim as yet and shadowy, yet full 
and comprehensive in its outline’ ( Latin Chris/iatiifi /, 
i. p. 87). Innocent I. died in 417. 

Innocent III. (Lothario Conti), by far the 
greatest pope of this name, was horn at Anagni 
m 11G1. After a course of much distinction at 
Paris, Bologna, and Rome, he was made cardinal; 
and eventually, in 1198, was elected, at the unpre- 
cedentedly early age of 37, a successor of Pope 
Celestino III. His pontificate is justly regarded as 
the. culminating point of the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual supremacy of the Roman see ; and it is 
freely avowed by the learned historian of Latin Chris- 
tianity, that if ever the great idea of a Christian 
republic, with a pope at its head, was to he realised, 
‘none could bring more lofty or more various 
qualifications for its accomplishment than Innocent 
III.’ (iv. p. 9.) Accordingly, under the impulse of 
his ardent but disinterested zeal for the glory of the 
church, almost every state and kingdom was brought 
into subjection. In Italy, during the minority of 
Frederick II. (son of the Emperor Henry VI., king 
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of Italy), who was a ward of Ids, the authority of 
the pope within his own states was fully consoli- 
dated, and his influence among the other states of 
Italy was confirmed and extended. In Germany, 
he adjudicated with authority upon the rival claims 
of Otho and Philip; and a second time he interposed 
effectually in behalf of his ward, Frederick II. In 
France, espousing the cause of the injured Inger- 
bnrga, he compelled her unworthy husband, Philip 
Augustus, to dismiss Agnes de Meranie, whom he 
had unlawfully married, and to take back Ingerburga. 
In Spain, he exercised a similar authority over the 
king of Leon, who had married within the prohibited 
decrees. The history of his conflict with the weak 
anS unprincipled John of England would carry us 
beyond the space at our disposaL If it exhibits 
I.’s character for consistent adherence to principle, 
and his lofty indifference to the suggestions of expe- 
diency, ih a less favourable point of view than his 
other similar contests, it at the same time displays 
in a stronger light the extent of his pretensions and 
the completeness of his supremacy. In Norway, he 
exercised the same authority in reference to the 
usurper Swero. In Aragon, he received the fealty 
of the king Alfonso. Even the king of Armenia, 
Leo, received his legates, and accepted from them 
the investiture of his kingdom. And, as if in order 
tkat nothing might be wanting to the complete- 
ness of his authority throughout the then known 
world, the Latin conquest of Constantinople, and the 
establishment of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
put an end, at least during his pontificate, to the 
shadowy pretensions of the eastern rivals of his 
power, spiritual as well as temporal. Pursuing 
consistently the great idea which inspired his entire 
career, liis views of the absoluteness of the authority 
of the church nit, bin her own dominion were no less 
unbending than his notion of the universality of its 
extent. To him, every offence against religion was 
a crime against Rociety, and, in his ideal Christian 
-republic, every heresy was a rebellion which it 
was the duty of the rulers to resist and repress. It 
was at his call, therefore, that the crusade against 
the Albigenses was organised and undertaken ; and 
although he can hardly he held responsible for the 
fearful excesses into which it ran, and although at 
its close he used all his endeavours to procure the 
restitution of the lands of the young Count of 
Toulouse, yet it is clear from his letters that he 
regarded the undertaking itself not merely ns lawful, 
hut as a glorious enterprise of religion and piety. 
As an ecclesiastical administrator, I. holds a high 
place in his order. He was a vigorous guardian of 
public and private morality, a steady protector of 
the weak, zealous in the repression of simony and 
other abuses' of the time. He prohibited the arbi- 
trary multiplication of religious orders by private 
authority, but ho lent all the force of his power and 
influence to the remarkable spiritual movement in 
which the two great orders, the Franciscan and the 
Dominican (q. v.), had their origin. It was under 
him that the celebrated fourth Lateran Council was 
held in 1215. In the following year, he was seized 
with his fatal illness, and (lied in July at Perugia, at 
the early age of 56. His works, consisting princi- 
pally of letters and sermons, and of a remarkable 
treatise On the Misery of the Condition of Man, were 
published in two vols. folio (Paris, 1682). It is from 
these letters and decretals alone that the character 
of the age, and the true significance of the church- 
policy oi this extraordinary man, can be fully 
understood ; and it is only from a careful study of 
them, that the nature of his views and objects can 
he realised In their integrity. However earnestly 
men may dissent from these views, no student of 
medieval history will reEuso to accept Dean Milman’s 


verdict on the career of Innocent IH., that 1 his high 
and blameless, and, in some respects, wise, and gentle 
character, seems to approach more near] 3' than any 
one of the whole succession of Roman bishops to 
the ideal light of a supreme pontiff ; ’ and that ‘ in 
him, if ever, may seem to he realised the church- 
man’s highest conception of a vicar of Christ ' ( Latin 
Christianity, iv. 277). 

Innocent XI. (Benedetto Odescalciii), elected in 
1676, was one of the most distinguished among the 
popes of the 17th Centura He was a vigorous and 
judicious reformer, and his administration is entirely 
free from the stain of nepotism, which had sullied 
the fame of manj T of his predecessors. But his his- 
torical celebrity is mainly owing to bis contest with 
Louis XIV., which illustrates as well the personal 
character of the pontiff, as the peculiar spirit of the 
age. The dispute began from an attempt on the 
part of the pope to put an end to the abuse of the 
lung’s keeping secs vacant, in virtue of what was 
called the Droit de Regale, and appropriating their 
revenues. The resistance to this attempt drew forth 
the celebrated declarations of the French clergy as 
to the Galliean Liberties. See Gali.ican Ciiurcii. 
But the actual conflict regarded the immunities 
enjo3 T ed by the foreign ambassadors residing in 
Rome, and cspecialty the right of asylum, which 
tUe3 - claimed not onty for their own residences, hut 
also for a certain adjoining district of the city. 
These districts had gradually become so manj’ 
foci of crime, and of frauds upon the revenue ; and 
the pope, resolving to put an end to so flagrant an 
abuse, gave notice that, while he would respect 
the rights of the existing ambassadors, be would 
not thereafter receive the credentials of aii3’ new 
ambassador who should not renounce these abusive 
claims for himself and Ins successors. The great 
powers murmured at this threat, hut it was with 
France that the crisis occurred, on the death of the 
MarCclial d’EstrGes. The pope renewed his notice 
in May 1687- Louis XIV., on the other hand, 
instructed his new ambassador to maintain the 
dignity of France, and sent a large bod}' of military 
and naval officers to support his pretensions. L 
persisted in refusing to grant an audience to the 
ambassador. Louis, in reprisal, seized on the papal 
territory of Avignon, and threatened to send a fleet 
to the coast of the Papal States, but I. was immov- 
able ; and in the end, the ambassador was compelled 
to return with his credentials unopened, nor was 
the dispute adjusted till the following pontificate. 
I. died in 1G8D. 

INNOCENTS, Holt, Feast or, one of the 
Christmas festivals, held in the Western Church 
on December 28, and in the Eastern on the 29th, 
under a title similar to that of the Latin festival. 
It is intended to commemorate the massacre of 
the children * from two years old and upward’ 
at Bethlehem. See Herod. These children are 
referred to as martyrs by St Cyprian, and still 
more cxplicitty by St Augustine ; and it is to them 
that the exquisite hymn of Prudentius, Snivel*' 
Flores Murtyrum, is addressed. The concurrence 
of -the East and West in celebrating the festival 
,s an evidence of its antiquity. In the modern 
church, this feast is celebrated as a special holiday 
by the young, and many curious customs con- 
nected with it prevail in Catholic countries. Ouo 
of these is, that in private families the children 
are on this day privileged to wear the clothes of 
the elders, and in some sort to exercise authority 
over the household in their stead. So also, in com- 
munities of nuns, the youngest sister becomes for 
this day superioress of the house, and exercises 
a sort of sportive authority oven over the real 
superiors. 
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INN O'MINATE ARTERY ( Arterin innominata) 
is the first large branch given off from the arch of 
tile aorta. It varies from an inch and a half to two 
inches in length, and divides i rite, the right carotid 
and the right subclavian arteries. See Circula- 
tion, Organs of. This artery, through which all 
the blood to the right side of the head and neck, 
and to the right arm, flows, has been tied by several 
surgeons for aneurism of the right subclavian, but 
the operation has never been successful. An 
important fact has, however, been established, viz., 
that the circulation of the blood in the parts 
supplied by this large vessel, is re-established by 
Anastomosis (q. v.) after the operation. 
INNOMINATE BONE. See Pelvis. 
INNOYA'TION, or NOVATION, a name some- 
times given in the law of Scotland to the exchange 
or substitution of one obligation for another. It is 
in effect taking a fresh security. 

INNS OP COURT, the name given in England 
to certain voluntary societies which have the exclu- 
sive right of calling persons to the English bar. 
There are four such societies in London, viz., the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn. Each of those inns possesses certain 
smaller inns, which are mere collections of houses 
or chambers, as Clifford's Inn, New Inn, Furnival’s 
Inn, &c. The four inns are each governed by a 
committee or board, called the benchers, who are 
generally Queen’s counsel or senior counsel, self- 
cliosen, i. e., each new bencher is chosen by the 
existing benchers. Each inn has also a local 
habitation, consisting of a large tract of houses or 
chambers, which are in general occupied exclusively 
by barristers, and sometimes by attorneys, and are 
a source of great wealth. Each inn is self-governing, 
and quite distinct from the others, all, however, 
possessing equal privileges ; but latterly, they have 
joined in imposing certain educational tests for the 
admission of students. It is entirely in the discre- 
tion of an inn of court to admit any particular 
erson as a member, for no member of the public 
as an absolute right to be called to the bar, there 
being no mode of compelling the inn to state its 
reasons for refusal. But, practically, no objection is 
ever made to the admission of any person of good 
character. Each inn has also the power of disbarring 
its members, that is, of withdrawing from them 
the right of practising as counsel. This right has 
been rarely exercised, but of late years there have 
been examples of persons abusing their profession, 
and indulging in dishonest practices ; in such cases, 
the inn has its own mode of inquiring into the facts 
affecting the character of a member, and is not 
bound to make the investigation public. By this high 
controlling power over its members, a higher charac- 
ter is supposed to be given to the bar as a body, 
than if each individual was left to his own devices, 
unchecked, except by the law. See Barrister, 
INNSBRUCK, capital of the Tyrol, is charm- 
ingly situated on the Inn, at its junction with the 
SU1, at the height of lilUO feet above sea-level, in 
the midst of a valley, surrounded by mountains 
ranging from G000 to 92U0 feet high. It lies on 
the right bank of the Inn, and is connected with 
the suburb of St Nicolaus, on the left bank, by a 
wooden bridge, from which the name of the town 
(Inn's Bruch;, Ger. the Inu’s Bridge) is derived. 
The Inn is also crossed by a chain bridge a little 
below the town. The Franciscan church, or 
Hofkirclie, architecturally uninteresting, is remark- 
able for its elaborate monument to the Emperor 
Maximilian I., which, though constructed at the 
request of Maximilian, and intended for his 
burial-place, does not contain his remains. The 
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monument consists of a marble sarcophagus support- 
ing the emperor’s effigy in bronze, in^a kneeling 
posture; while on both sides of the aisle are 
rows of monumental bronze figures, 2S in number, 
representing a variety of distinguished personages, 
male and female. In this church, on 3d November 
1651, Christina (q. v.) of Sweden was solemnly 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. The 
other chief buildings are the Ferdinandeum, a 
museum containing a collection of the productions 
of the Tyrol in art, literature, and natural history; 
and the .university (founded in 1672, and, after 
several vicissitudes, organised anew in 1825), with 
faculties of law and philosophy, and which, in 1SGG, 
had 450 students and 4S professors. I. carries on 
important manufactures of woollen cloth, silk, 
gloves, ribbons, and carved work, as well as a 
flourishing transit trade. It is connected with 
Munich by railway, and a railroad is also in pro- 
gress across the Brenner Pass, to unite I. with 
Botzen and Yerona. Pop. (18G9) 16,S10. 

INNUENDO, a part of a pleading in cases of 
libel and slander, pointing out what and who was 
meant by the libellous matter or description. 

INOCA’RPUS (/. edulis), the Maps or Bata of 
the South Sea Islands, is a tree important to their 
inhabitants for its fruit, a nut covered with a thin 
fibrous husk, which supplies a considerable part of 
their food, and is sometimes called the South Sea 
Island chesnut. The fruit is pulled in a . green 
state, and roasted. The tree is a very beautiful one, 
of stately growth and fine foliage; the leaves oblong, 
six or eight inches long, evergreen, but of delicate 
texture. It is one of those which, as they advance 
in age, instead of increasing uniformly in thickness, 
throw out buttresses to support the trunk. Small 
projections first appear, extending in nearly straight 
lines from the root to the branches, which finally 
become like so many planks covered with bark. 
The central stem continues for many years perhaps 
only six or seven inches in diameter, whilst the 
buttresses, two or three inches thick, extend from 
it at the bottom two, three, or four feet. These 
natural planks are used for paddles of canoes and 
other purposes. 

INOCULA'TION. If the matter of a variolous 
(or small-pox) pustule, taken after the commence- 
ment of the eighth day, be inserted in or beneath 
the skin of a person who has not previously suffered 
from small-pox, the following phenomena are 
induced : 1. Local inflammation is set up ; 2. At 
the end of six days there is fever similar to that of 
small-pox ; and 3. After the lapse of three more 
days, there is a more or less abundant eruption of 
pustules. This process is termed inoculation, and 
the disease thus produced is denominated inoculated 
small-pox. The disease produced in this artificial 
manner is much simpler and less dangerous than 
ordinary small-pox ; and as it was an almost certain 
means of preventing a subsequent attack of the 
ordinary disease, inoculation was much practised 
till the discovery (about 1706*) of the antivariolous 
power of vaccination. 

The importance of inoculation was recognised in 
the East at a very carl}- period. According to Dr 
Collinson ( Small-pox and Vaccination Historically 
and Medically Considered, p. 14), the Chinese had 
practised this process from the ,Gth c., and the 
Brahmans from a very remote antiquity. In 

* This was the year in which Jenner inoculated liis 
first case (the boy Phipps) with matter taken from the 
hand of a girl who had been directly infected by tho 
cow. He was aware of the protective efficiency of cow- 
pox as early as 1770, and mentioned the circumstance 
in that year to his master, John Hunter. 
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Persia, Armenia, and Georgia it was in use, and 
it is oven said to have been employed in Scot- 
land and Wales. It was not, however, till Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu wrote her celebrated 
letter from Adrianople m 1717, that the operation 
became generally known in this country. In that 
letter she writes : ‘ The small-pox, so fatal and 
so general amongst us, is here entirely harmless, 
by the invention of engrafting , which is the term 
they give it. Every year, thousands undergo the 
operation. There is no example of any one who has 
died of it, and you may believe that I am well satis- 
fied of the safety of this experiment, since I intend 
to trj’ it on my dear little son.’ Fom* years after- 
wards, she had lier daughter publicly inoculated in 
this country ; the experiment was then performed 
successfully on six condemned criminals at New- 
gate, and on the strength of these successful cases, 
‘the critical course was taken of inoculating two 
children of Caroline, Princess of Wales, which gave 
a sanction to the practice.’ — Collinson, op. cit. p. 15. 

Inoculation was not, however, thoroughly estab- 
lished for more than a quarter of a century after its 
introduction. It met with virulent opposition both 
from the medical profession and the clergy. A 
sermon is extant which was preached in 1722, by 
the Per. Edward Massey, in which it is asserted that 
* Job’s distemper was confluent small-pox, and that 
lie had been inoculated bj- the devil.’ The great 
drawback to inoculation turned out, however, to be 
this : while it was invaluable to him who under- 
went the operation, and completely guarded him 
from the natural disease in its severe form, its effect 
upon the community at large was extremely perni- 
cious, in keeping alive the natural disease, and 
increasing its spread amongst those who were not 
protected by inoculation. While one in five or six of 
those who took the natural disease died, the average 
number of deaths at the Inoculation Hospital was 
only 3 in 1000 ; and yet, according to the authority 
of Hebcrdcn, in every thousand deaths within the 
bills of mortality in the first 30 years of the 18tli c. 
(before inoculation was at all general), only 74 were 
due to small-pox. The deaths from this disease 
amounted to 95 in 1000 during the last 30 years of 
the century; so that, notwithstanding the preser- 
vative effects of inoculation on almost all who were 
operated on, the total number of deaths from this dis- 
ease increased in 100 years in the rat : ~ of about 5 to 4. 
Moore ( The History of Small-pox , 3) states that, 
at the beginning of the 18th c., abou„ one-fourteenth 
of the population died of small -pox ; whereas, at the 
latter end of the same century, the number (not- 
withstanding, or perhaps rather in consequence of 
inoculation) had increased to onc-tcntli ; and this 
immense consumption of human lives was not the 
total evil, for many survivors were left with the 
partial or entire loss of sight and with destroj T ed con- 
stitutions. From these remarks, it will he seen that 
the benefits which were expected from inoculation 
were far from being realised, and small-pox would 
doubtless have gone on increasing in its destructive 
power, if it had not been checked by Jenncr’s 
invaluable discovery of Vaccination (q. v.). 

INOFFICIOUS TESTAMENT, a will made 
whereby near relatives have not been provided for 
by tbc testator. 

IN O WRA'CLAW (called also Jung Breslau, 
‘Young Breslau’), a small town of Prussia, in tbe 
government of Posen, is situated on an eminence, 
in a fruitful plain, 2G miles south-south-east of 
Bromberg. It is an ill-built town ; contains many 
religious edifices ; carries on a considerable trade, 
especially in brewing, distilling, and the manufacture 
of saltpetre; and has a population of (1871) 7429. 


IN PA'RTIBUS INFIDE'LIUM (Lat., ‘in the 
regions of the unbelievers ’). Titular bishops in the 
Church of Home have been styled bishops in p>a.rtihns 
infidelium since the 13tli century. They are actual 
bishops, who have no diocese, and take their titles 
from places where there is now no bishop’s see, but 
where there once was. This practice originated 
after the Greek schism, and became general in the 
time of the Crusades. The places conquered by tbe 
crusaders in tbe East were furnished with Homan 
Catholic bishops; but when these conquests were 
again lost, the popes continued to appoint and 
consecrate the bishops, as a continual protest against 
the power vhich had prevailed over their alleged 
right, and to signify their hope of restitution. The 
same policy has been pursued with regard to Pro- 
testant countries. But in Britain, the assumption 
of territorial titles being illegal and dangerous, the 
Roman Catholic bishops actually resident have 
usually borne titles derived from distant places. 
Thus, the present bishop in Edinburgh is styled 
bishop of Abila. The Roman Catholic bishops in 
England were similarly designated from placc3 
abroad until 1S50, when their .assumption of titles 
from their actual sees gave prodigious offence to the 
Church of England, and led to the passing of .the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill , which, however, has been 
permitted to remain a dead letter. 

I'NQUEST. See Coroner. 

INQUISITION, in English Law, is the return or 
report made by a sheriff or coroner as to tho 
finding of a jury on matters inquired into. 

INQUISITION, Tiie, called also the HOLY 
OFFICE, a tribunal in the Roman Catholic Church 
for the discovery, repression, and punishment of 
heresy, unbelief, and other offences against religion. 
From the very first establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman Empire, laws, more 
or less severe, existed as in most of the ancient 
religions, for the repression and punishment of 
dissent from the national creed ; and the emperors 
Theodosius and Justinian appointed officials called 
‘ inquisitors,’ whose special duty it was to discover 
and to prosecute before the civil tribunals offences 
of this class. The ecclesiastical cognizance of heresy, 
and its punishment by spiritual censures, belonged 
to the bishop or the episcopal synod ; but no special 
machinery for the purpose was devised until the 
spread, in tbc 11th and 12th centuries, of certain 
sects reputed dangerous alike to the state and to 
the church — the Cathari, Waldenscs, and Albi- 
genses — excited the alarm of the civil as well as 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. In the then con- 
dition of the public mind, however differently it 
is now constituted, heresy was regarded as a crime 
against the state, no less than against the church. 
An extraordinary commission was sent by Pope 
Innocent III. into the south of France, to aid the 
local authorities in checldng the spread of tho 
Albigcnsian heresy. The fourth Lateran Council 
(1215) earnestly impressed, both on bishops and 
magistrates, the necessity of increased vigilance 
against heresy; and a council held at Toulouse 
directed that in each parish the priest, and two or 
three laymen of good repute, should be appointed to 
examine and report to the bishop all such offences 
discovered within the district. 

So far, however, there was no permanent court 
distinct from those of the bishops ; hut under 
Innocent IV., in 1248, a special tribunal for 
the purpose was instituted, the chief direction of 
which was vested in the then recently established 
Dominican Order. Tbe inquisition thus constituted 
became a general, instead of, as previously, a local 
tribunal; and it was introduced in succession into 
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Italy, Spain, Germany, and the southern provinces 
of France. So long, moreover, ns this con-titufion 
remained, it must be regard cl as a strictly papal 
tribunal. Accordingly, over the Flinch and Ger- 
man inquisition of the folbiwing century the popes 
exercised full authority, receiving appeals against 
the rigour of local tribunals ( Floury, v. 2CG), and 
censuring, ‘ or even depriving,’ the inquisitor for 
undue severity ( 1 / ml. 303). In France, the inquisi- 
tion was iliscoiitinm < 1 under Flnlip the Handsome ; 
and though an attcnqit was made under Henry II. 
to revive it against the Huguenots, the effort was 
unsuccessful. In Germany, on the appearance of 
the Beghaids (see BnnoixEs), in the beginning of 
the 14th c„ the inquisition came into active opera- 
tion, and inquisitors for Germany were named at 
intervals by various popes, as Urban V., Gregory 
XI., Boniface IX., Innocent VIII., down to the 
Reformation, when it fell into disuse. In England, 
it was never received, all the proceedings against 
heresy being reserved to the ordinary tribunals. 
In Poland, though established in 1327, it had but 
a brief existence. The history of the tunes of its 
| introduction and of its discontinuance in the various 
| states of Italy, would carry us beyond the limits 
' at our command. 

j It is the history of the inquisition ns it existed in 
I Spain, Portugal, and their dependencies, that has 
absorbed almost entirely the red interest of this 
painful subject. As an ordinary tribunal similar 
to those of other countries, it had existed in Spain 
1 from an early period. Its functions, however, in 
these times wire little none than nominal; but 
early in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
consequence of the alarms created by the alleged 
discovery of a plot among the .lews and the Jewish 
l converts — who had been required either to emi- 
grate or to conform to Christianity — to overthrow 
I the government, an application was made to the 
pope, Sixtus IV., to permit its reorganisation 
(1478) ; but in reviving the tribunal, the crown 
I assumed to itself the right of appointing the 
inquisitors, and in truth, of controlling the entire 
I action of the tribunal. From this date forwards, 
* Catholic writers regard the Spanish inquisition 
! as a stato tribunal, a character which is recognised 
{ by Ranke, Guizot, Leo, and oven the great anti- 
] papal authority, Lloreute ; and in dissociating the 
church generally, and the Homan 6cc itself, from 
| that state tribunal, Catholics refer to the bulls 
I of the pope, Sixtus IV., protesting against it. 

Notwithstanding this protest, however, the Spanish 
j crown maintained its assumption. Inquisitors 
I were appointed, and in 1-1S3, the tribunal com- 
I meticed its terrible career, under Thomas de 
I Torquomndn. The popes, feeling their protest 
I unsuccessful, were compelled, from considerations 
j of prudence, to tolerate what they were powerless 
to suppre-s ; hut several papal enactments are 
| enumerated by Catholics, the object of which was 
to control the arbitrary action of the tribunal, and 
to mitigate the rigour and injustice of its proceed- 
ings. Unhappily, these measures were ineffective 
to control the fanatical activity of the local judges. 
The number of victims, as stated by Llorente, the 
popular historian of the inquisition, is positively 
appalling. lIo.affirms that during the sixteen years 
ol Torquernada’s tenure of office, nearly 9000 were 
condemned to the Haines. The second head of the 
inquisition, Diego Deza, in eight years, according to 
the same writer, put above 1000 to a similar death ; 
and so for tlio other successive inquisitors-general. 
Hut Catholics loudly protest against the credibility 
I of these fearful allegations. It is impossible not to 
Bee that Llorente was a violent partisan ; and it is 
alleged that in bis work on the Basque Provinces, 
5se 


be had already proved himself a venal and unscru- 
pulous fabricator. Although, therefore, he has 
made it impossible to disprove his accuracy by 
appealing to the original papers, which he himself 
destroyed, yet his Catholic critics — as Hefele in 
his Life of Cardinal Ximcncs — have produced from 
his own work many examples of contradictory and 
exaggerated statements; Prescott, in his Ferdinand 
and Isabella (iii. 4G7 — 170), has pointed out many 
similar instances ; Ranke does not hesitate CFBrslcn 
und Ylilker der Siid. Europas, i. 242) to impeach 
his honesty; and Prescott pronounces his ‘compu- 
tations greatly exaggerated,’ and his 1 estimates most 
improbable’ (iil 4G8). Still, with all the deductions 
wluch it is possible to make, the working of the 
inquisition in Spain and in its dependencies even 
in the New 'World, involves an amount of cruelty 
which it is impossible to contemplate without 
horror. When it was attempted to introduce it 
into Naples, l’ope Paul III., in 154G, exhorted the 
Neapolitans to resist its introduction, ‘ because it 
was excessively severe, and refused to .moderate 
its rigour by the example of the Roman tribunal’ 
(Llorente, it. 147). Pius IV., in 15G3, addressed a 
similar exhortation on the same ground to the 
Milanese (ibid, il 237) ; and even the most bigoted 
Catholics unanimously confess and repudiate the 
barbarities which dishonoured religion by assuming 
its semblance and its name. 

The procedure of the inquisition deserves a 
brief notice. The party, if suspected of heresy, 
or denounced as guilty, was liable to be arrested 
and detained in prison, only to be brought to trial 
when it might seem lit to his judges. The pro- 
ceedings wore conducted secretly. He was not 
confronted with his accusers, nor were their names 
even then made known to liim. The evidence of 
an accomplice was admissible, and the accused 
himself was liable to he put to the torture, in order 
to extort a confession of his guilt. The punish- 
ments to which, if found guilty, he was liable, were 
death by lire, as exemplified ju the terrible Auto da 
Fe (q. v.), or on the scaffold, imprisonment in the 
galleys for life or for a limited period, forfeiture of 
property, civil infamy, and in minor casc3, retrac- 
tation and public penance. This form of procedure 
is strangely at variance with modem ideas ; but it 
is fair to recollect that some of the usages wero but 
the ordinary procedures in all the courts of the age, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. 

The rigour of the Spanish inquisition abated in 
the latter part of the 17th century. In the reign ! 
of Charles ill., it was forbidden to punish capitally 
without the royal warrant; and in 1770, the royal 
authority was required as a condition even for 
an arrest. From 180S, under King Joseph Bona- 
parte, the inquisition was suppressed until the 
Restoration : it was again suppressed on the estab- 
lishment of the constitution in 1S20; but it was 
partially restored ill 1S25 ; nor was it till 1834 
and 1833 that it was finally abolished in Spain, 
its property being applied to the liquidation of the 
national debt. 

The inquisition was established in Portugal in 
1557, and its jurisdiction was extended to the 
Portuguese colonies in India. The rigour of its 
processes, however, was much mitigated in the' 
lStli c., and under John VI. it fell altogether into 
disuse. 

The inquisition in Rome and the Papal States 
never ceased, from the time of its establishment, 
to exercise a severe and watchful control over 
heresy, or the suspicion of heresy, which offence 
was punished by imprisonment and civil dis- 
abilities ; but of capital sentences for heresy, the 
history of the Roman inquisition presents few 
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instances, and, according to Balmcz [On Civili- 
sation, p. 156), that tribunal ‘ has never been 
known to order the execution of a capital sen- 
tence’ for the .crime of heresy. The tribunal still 
exists under the direction of a congregation, but 
its action is confined to the examination of books 
and the trial of ecclesiastical offences, and questions 
of church law, as in ■ the recent case of the boy 
Mortara ; and its most remarkable prisoner in 
recent times was an Oriental impostor, who, by 
means of forged credentials, succeeded in obtaining 
his ordination as a bishop. — See Llorente’s Istoria 
Critica dc la Inquisition ; Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella; Hefelc’s Der Cardinal Ximencs; eine 
Biographic ; Balmez, Catholicism and Protestantism 
compared in Itclation to Civilisation. 

INSANITY means all unhealtliincss of mind. 
This consists, according to one opinion, in such 
disorganisation or degeneration of the nervous 
structure as to render the exercise of reason impos- 
sible ; according to another, it consists in disorder 
of the reason itself; and according to a tliird, in 
perversion or destruction of the soul, or the moral 
part of our nature. The prevailing view of physi- 
ologists is, that insanity is a symptom or expression, 
manifested through the functions of the nervous 
system, of physical disease. The legal term, lunacy, 
represents only those deviations from that standard 
of mental soundness which is universally recognised, 
although difficult of definition, in which the person, 
the property, or tho civil rights may be interfered 
with. These deviations are, briefly, where the inca- 
pacity, or violence, or irregularities of the individual 
are such as to threaten danger to himself or others, 
and to unfit him for his ordinary business and duties. 
Insanity is more comprehensive, and includes all 
states of the feelings and passions, as well as of 
the understanding, which are inconsistent with the 
original and ordinary character and habits of the 
individual, and with his relations to the family or 
community of which he is a member. It has born 
stated broadly, that if a man be deprived of the 
enjoyment of his religious rights by exclusion from 
membership of the church to which he belongs ; of 
his civil rights in giving evidence in a court of 
justice oi on oath ; and of his personal rights in the 
management of his property and affairs, no may be 
regarded as insane ; but more correct views of the 
human mind have led to tho belief, that many 
degrees of feebleness of the faculties, many forms 
of eccentricity and extravagance, and many defects 
in the will and moral sentiments, which were for- 
merly regarded as crime and wickedness, but wliich 
do not involve such deprivation, may bo classed 
under the same designation. Very recently, the 
interpretation of insanity has been greatly widened, 
and now includes various degrees of moral per- 
version, morbid habits, and sudden impulses, such 
as dipsomania and homicidal mania. The great 
divisions of this class of diseases into mania, 
melancholia, and imbecility, remain popularly very 
much the same as they were 2000 years ago. While 
this fact may indicate that such a classification 
has a foundation in' nature, it has, unfortunately, 
tended to render the treatment, or rather the 
maltreatment, of the insane as stationary as the 
view of the diseases under which they labour. 
The following arrangement may serve to explain 
what insanity is, as well as what it appears to be. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. — 
Idiocy, the non-development of one or more facul- 
ties. Imbecility, the imperfect development of one 
or more faculties. Fatuity, or Dementia, tho depri- 
vation by disease, or age, or otherwise, of powers 
which have been developed. Mania, with delusion, 
excitement, and irregular action of all, but especially 


of tho intellectual powers ; accompanied also by 
errors connected with the special senses. 

Affections of the Sentiments. — Melancholia, 
exaltation of grief, penitence, and anxiety. Mono- 
mania of Fear, exaltation of cautiousness. Mono- 
mania of Pride, exaltation of self-esteem. Mono- 
mania of Superstition, exaltation of the sensa of 
devotion and the marvellous. Monomania of Sus- 
picion, exaltation of jealous}’, envy, want of confi- 
dence. Monomania of Vanity, exaltation of craving 
for applause, grandeur, of feeling of ambition. 

Affections or Propensities. — Dipsomania, in- 
controllable craving for stimulants. Homicidal 
Mania, impulsive desire to destroy life. Klepto- 
mania, incontrollable desire to acquire. 

This catalogue is not intended to be exhaustive. I 
The departures from health will correspond not 
merely with the primitive mental powers and 
instincts, hut with every possible combination of 
these, and with such complications as may result 
from hereditary predispositions, innate peculiarities, 
education, and habit. — Dr Combe On Derangement, ] 
Copland’s Dictionary, art. ‘ Insanity.’ i 

For the disposal and treatment of the insane, eoo 
Lunatic Asylum. 

INSCRIPTIONS, a term applied to all writings 
engraved or written on objects or monuments not 
of the class of books, principally on bard materials, 
such as metals, stones, and other substances. They I 
are a class of documents of the highest interest and 
importance to history and philology, and a consider- j 
ation of them embraces the whole scope of history, 
language, ami art The oldest (excepting those of 
Chinn 1 aie probably the Egyptian inscriptions found 
in the lyrnmnls (see Pyramids), of about 2000 1 
n. c. ; to winch succeed those of Assyria and Baby. 
Ionia, reaching nearly ns high an antiquity (see | 
Cuneiform CiiARAt-rnns) ; which are succeeded by 
the Persian and Median. 525 n. o., and along with 
which prevailed the Phcenician, probably about 
700 B. c. (see PncEMcu) ; winch were in their turn 
succeeded by the Greek, between 500 and GOO B. 0., I 
or even earlier ; which were succeeded by tho 
Etruscan and Roman, in 400 — 300 B. c., and con- 
tinued through tile middle ages in Europe to the 
present day. See Paleography. In the East, 
the oldest inscriptions are those of Ciiina, which 
ascend to 2278 B. c. ; those of India not being older 
than 315 B. c., or the age of Sandracottus ; while 
the antiquity of the hicroglypliical inscriptions of 
Central America cannot he determined. Of many 
ancient nations, the history and language are found 
in inscriptions only, as in the case of Lycia and 
Etruria, anil all official inscriptions have a certain 
authority, from their contemporaneous nature, and 
the care with which they were executed. 

Beforo the invention of paper or other light 
substances for tho record of events, public acts, 
devotions, and other documents were inscribed on 
bronze, as the early treaties and dedications of the 
Greeks, or even lead, as certain small rolls of impre- 
cation and others found in Greece j gold plates 
were inscribed and placed in foundations under the 
temples, as that of Canopus shew ; the exequaturs of 
-jnsnls among tho Greeks, and the discharges of 
the Roman soldiery, were inscribed on bronze tables; 
while charms, amulets, and other formula) wero 
occasionally inscribed on metals. Tho numerous 
inscriptions known, probably amounting to half a 
million, bavo been classed under public or official 
acts, tables of magistrates, military titles, lists of 
magistrates, those relating to tho gymnasia or 
games, honours rendered to emperors or men, 
donations, rites, private and sepulchral, comprising 
epitaphs, some in elegiac and heroic verse, and j 
numerous minor inscriptions on gems, vases, and ; 
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other objects of ancient art, on vax tablets or 
purjilforia, and the scrawls di* *ov r* «I dm tin* walls 
of public and private edilict *. a at l’omp*ii and 
elsewhere. Tlie study of tin !< tt* i • and their form 
will be peon umUr Ai.rir.vi n : tint of the dilTorcnt 
languages and the mod* «»f d< *iple ring, tinder their 
respective heads. Tho-e found upon coins will be 
mentioned in Xt'Mb’ivTn % The most remarkable 
inscriptions are tin* tnlingud uiseription^of Rosetta, 
that of Shaltnatia/i r * n the obelisk of Ximrud, and 
the cylinder of S* nn u In nb ; the trilingual inscrip- 
tion of Darin*' I. on the rock at Rehistun ; the 
CJrrck in* eriptio'i of the soldiers of IVamineUohlis 
at lb amb nib and of the broii/e helmet dedicated 
by JIu ro I. t*» the Olympian Jupitir; the inscrip- 
tion on the roflin of tin* t’ypmn king A^muma/er; 
tile Ktiu*eaii ni’-cilptmn called the Kugulmn* Table*; 
K.it of Mumimti'', the conqueror of Corinth, at 
Rome, and the will of Augustus at * Anevr.i; the 
in* cnptimt of the Kthiojuan monarch Silco ; the old 
monument of Yu, and the inscription of S«*.gm fu, 
recording the arnv.il of Christ! imty in China 
(fill l a. !>.); the inscriptions of < lminlti gupti and 
A* oka in India. The study of ite- notion? h **» 
difficult, that it lia.i f**nn*d a branch of 

rcholindnp, •tick n*> d* * ipln ritient f *r the • <*f 
which the lingua/** In i b. . n h**t. or ♦ pi/nphy for 
the «b ail ! uigu.t/* « 1 vl * **l!**ction » of the 

inscription i of ditb r* nt aliti* , and /Murxloin , 
ba\e In . it mad* of th*»* in tie • mu Im/m.;. • 
as A*- •vrnii, llr**k, I.tni « »n, (» in, .nel I.itm, l*\ 
(Jnibr, Mur.itori, I*.* kh. Kriii.*. i*r«Ihu , M"iui.i 
r**n, Ie troiinc, 1 * hi . .md **t!.*r* he npt.n* 
hive abo ingi/*d tl . •«h*'*r lip and ..tt* iitmn 
of the mo t ac* oinph lml i hil *1 •/ t* with i.irnms 
rurce , from the * ml • tie 17th ««ntury. They 
hive b« • n for/* d by r*>unie*xit and other - 
f»rut* r, 77 j* * writ t /•«**• (t*» Ifin'J Ifififl), Mura- 


r**ii, I.« troiinc, 1 » hi . and **tl.*r* hr npt.n* 
hive abo ingi/*d tl • •«h*'*r lip and ..tt* iitmn 

of the mo t ac* oinph lml i hil *1 •/ t* with i.irnms 
rurce , from the <n*l •*: tie 17th ««ntury. 'Hey 
hive b» • n for/* d by r*>unie*nt and other - 
firut* r, 77* * * lern t /•«**• (!*• Ifin't lfifi'l) , Mura- 
tori, „Yocn« 77." ri r* < (-It**, 1 7 Rt 1 ) . K* II* rmin. A*’/"'"* 
KpvjrttpK. (ISIl), M.-tntn * M. h'*‘rtp* X • ip •* (to. 
1 S.VJ) ; 15 **i!i and Iran.. * /*/••♦ /*'-r*/*' <//•!*• ; 


O uin, •Sy , h»./ i 1 S ~‘J) , h* j* u«,/'» I hr *• u ♦. 
<«i acinus, ,SV/iyi'. Liny. /*/«•* i t.irm* i, <• 'mi' U. 

INSKCTIYOUAtI.it in • • t * itmgh in < ‘tivn r’s 
rvnt* in of /<*ol»/y, one *<t tie* • 1 1 s t i«*ni **! tie* iinm- 
tmlian ortb r fornnrw (*| \ I. N.»n< of tie* I are of 
large * i/e , most of tle-m are * m df tnmd « r* atun s, 
generally imctum \! in tie ir habit «. ami u»» fill hi tie* 
economy of nature * lit* ll> m |*n%*ntm.t tie* iimlu** 
mcrei**** of v.onn ami licit tnl*> « Although 
jinny of them an* not ix*lu*i\«l\ im* * ti\«>n*u-, 
all of tie in have tie* luinimtt «*t tie* tm»lar t* « th 
b« •< t with *liiill i oturil tui** r> 1* ?. as f««r tie* pur- 
]►<■»'■.* of bn iking up tie* h ir*l «*»\«ring' of inject 
prey. Tie ir d* ntite*n is «»th» rue** i«r\ *lilF*rcnt in 
the differ* nt familu *. Th*irl*/» an • hurt. Tin v 
all place tie* whole n.lr i »i tli** mi the ground. 

Tie* ne nit is gnu rally •loi»git*d Th* familu • <»f 
7*cl//»r/f*r I M*»h t, Ac 1, .s* *r*.*i*/*i i*shr« w *», ^ I'rinn- 

crrvhr (11* d/* h»»g-*, Ai ). ami /’»/*.»•*/ *• I Unix rings) 
are r*f*ind t«» in •*ti\«*ra. Tie* I, although in 
[one* n p* <*t i uiv difien nt fr**m the < Vo ir **/»Vr*r, 
<*\lnbit an uthnity t*> th* m in * th* i** 

IKKUCTI YoitOUS PLANTS. S». Dion i 

1NSK(‘TS (In* '<!), »*n»* of tie* «da» u*s of 
lata ( ij . v.), or Arti«ulat*d Animals, nf the ilivision 
having arte ul.it « d iiicinlwn. All the Articulata 
having articulat* d ne*inbers wen* includ**d by 
Liiitiii'ii i in tie* cla* s of I. ; but tie* Cru^nc'n 
ami Araclaibhi were i*»on r**pu.it*»l from it, and 
afterwards tie* lift inajioda, S«*«* tin se beads. Tilts 
rcslnct**d npplie.it ion c*f the t« rm I. corresponds 
inoi c nearly with its popular n-e, and po Well aconnls 
with its derivation, that it may be regarded as one 
of the most appropriate names employed in natural 
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libtory. Tt is from a Latin word, Minifying cut 
into: derivation exactly answering to that of the 

f« reek entnina, from which the science Jiaving injects 
for its subject receives the name of Kntomolngy. 
Injects, a natural and extremely well defined cla°s 
of organised beings, arc remarkable, in their mature 
or perfect f>tat( a , for the division of their bodies into 
three very distinct portions — the /trad , thorax, and 
(thdomcn; the divisions being often so deep, that the 
slenderness to which the body is there reduce. d 
cannot he contemplated without admiration. 

Tin* body of an insect, as of all the other 
Articulata, is composed of a certain number of 
rings. One of these forms the head ; or, if the 
head ought to be regarded as really composed of 
several rings, modified and condensed together, a? 
the skull of vertebrate animals is formed of modified 
vcrb brn*, yet no distinction of rings appears. The 
eyes, the antenna*, and the organs of the mouth, 
an* the most conspicuous organs connected with 
th*' head. 

Tin* tlior.iv is fnnmd of three rings, closely com- 
bimd, but i vily distinguishable. The first is the 
; rn'/iont-r ; the r* coml, tin* mr.<to?horttx ; the third, 
th** an *a thorax (fir. pro, before; middle; 

and after). Of tin «•<* ring'*, one or another is 

oft* n r< markablv developed. The legs and wings 
ar»* attvind to the thorax. Injects have six legs, 
ami g* m rally four or two wing*, never any other 
iimnb* r ; but ‘■••me are w ingle j, and this* i^ tlie 
ri • m*t only in all tin* in***ctj of nrtiin group**, 
but ah » in pirtnulnr ij>*cies c*f group** ordinarily 
winged, ami !*< j-otn* turn * even a <listim*ti*»n of * »*x, 
as in t Tic* glowworm. The fir^t ]>iir of 1* gs are 
attach'd t*> the prnthorax; the mohiiI, t«» tin* mr c o- 
tlmrax ; and th 1 * third, to th** nmtithorax. Th** lir^t 
pur of wing? an* alticlud t»* th*« in* **ntlior.iv ; the 
!*** a ond, to th** metathornx. In dipt* mus (two- 
wmgul) in **ct\ the place of th*' .‘••*c«ml j*iir of 
wing? i\ occupied by two small organs - little 
thr* i*l «. t* rimnit* d by a knob — (‘ailed 1 ilmc rs 
[fatter* *). the u ** of which is not well known. 

Tin* abdomen consists of nine rings, or of 
fiw«r; as •*»me are **ft* n obliterated, or modified, 
t** form various appendage ?. It contains th** prin- 
ctpd vi * * ra. In it, the hcxu.il organs are situated. 
Tin* ringi of the al>do!neri are much more hepamto 
and movable than tho*e <.f tie* thorax. The 
t* rrninal rings of the fomab s of hone* groups form 
an oviduct or ovipositor, which is rometiincs 
v ipible of b«*mg employed as a borer, t*> make 
a place for the iggi in tin* animat or vegetable 
organism d« *»tim *1 t«» n c« ive them, and which in 
was |» i ami b* es is replaced by a hting. 

Tin* nervous sy*t«m of 1., in all their stages of 
exist* lice, (xhihit? the general characters noticid 
as belonging t<» the Artirula'o (q.v,). There is 
a hram, or ganglion of the head, Horn which ari c e 
th** nt rvc i of the eves, antenna*, and month. 

Tin* rings of which the body of ail insert is coin- 
po-, t l app«*ar mo"t distinctly m tin* e\t« rnal cover- 
ing. This is in mod parts hard, but more or lc'-s 
flexible, of a horn-like substance, chiefly composed 
of Cfu'in (q. v.). Tlu* external covering of insects is 
tin* principal framework of their bodies, and to it 
tin* muscle? are attached. The external covering of 
(.ich ring is more or hrs distinctly divided into 
two parts —a dorsal and a vent in! — the connection 
at the .sides hi mg < fleeted by a softer and more 
flexible membrane, a still softer membrane con- 
necting the rings of the abdomen, so as to allow* 
considerable freedom of motion ; whilst between the 
rings arc minute pores called Mlymata or spintcl’ 
by which air is admitted to the trachea: or air-tuhes 
(q. v.), the organs of respiration. 

Insects respire neither by means of lungs nor of 
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gills, and the blood is -not brought to a particular 
part of the body for aeration, as by circulation in 
vertebrate and many invertebrate animals, but the 
air which enters by the breathing-pores is conveyed 
by tubes to all parts -of the body, and even through 
the delicate structure of the wings, so that the 
whole frame is rendered more light by the very 
means employed to maintain and increase muscular 
energy. Kespiration is extremely active in insects ; 
they consume a great quantity of oxygen in pro- 
portion to their size, and they display, in general, 
an extraordinary degree of activity and muscular 
energy. The flight of very many kinds is far more 
rapid in proportion to their size than that of birds ; 
others display a similar superiority of powera in 
running, swimming, or digging and burrowing : 
whilst the leaping of many, as fleas and grass- 
hoppers, and the springing of others, as cheese- 
hoppers, prodigiously exceeds anything of which any 
vertebrate animal is capable. The respiration of 
aquatic insects takes place in the same manner 
as that of other insects, and they come to the surface 
of the water for fresh supplies of air. 

The blood of I. is thin and colourless. It is not 
everywhere enclosed in vessels, but is freely diffused 
in interstices between the muscles and other organs, 
and in the visceral cavity. It contains globules or 
corpuscles of. determinate shape How far the 
dorsal vessel (see Articulata) should be regarded 
as a heart, is not fully determined; but by its 
contractions and dilatations, a constant motion of 
the blood is maintained. 

The members of I. have generally a structure 
analogous to that of the trunk, in being composed 
of articulations, the hard and solid part of which 
is the external covering. This appears very 
perfectly in the legs, the antemi®, and the palpi, 
but not in the wings. 

The legs of I. consist of two principal parts, 
the thigh [femur ) and shank (tibia), with two 



Various bonus of Insects’ Feet, shewing the adhesive 
Discs or Suckers (highly magnified). 

(Copied from Rymer Jones’s Animal Kingdom.) 

A, one of the middle pair of legs of Water-hcctlc ; B, foot of 
Bibio febrilis ; C, foot of House-fly ; D, leg and foot of 
Cymbcx lutea; E, tarsus of Abyssinian Grasshopper, shewing 
hooks or leaping appendages ; F, one of the anterior legs of 
Water-beetle. 

smaller articulations, the coxa and trochanter, inter- 
posed between the body and the thigh, and at the 
extremity of'the shank, a set of three, four, or five 
small articulations, called the tarsus. The last seg- 
ment of the tarsus in terrestrial insects is generally 


terminated by a pair of hooks or little claws ; and 
many dipterous insects, as the House-fly (q.v.), 
have discs and suckers for taking hold of smooth 
surfaces. 

The wings of I. are often very large in proportion 
to the size of the body, and the rings of the thorax 
are soldered together, and supported by supple- 
mentary pieces, to give firm support to them, and 
to the powerful muscles necessary for their action. 
The hard covering of the body of an insect consists, 
like the skin of vertebrate animals, of three layers, 
and the membranes of the wings are filmy expansions 
of the outermost of these, the epidermis. The ribs 
or nervures in the wings of I. are tubes, of which 
one of the uses is the conveying of air even to the 
extremities of the wings. The forms of the wings 
are very various ; some of the more important 
diversities being characteristic of different orders. 
The bodies of I. are often very much covered 
with hairs, which are often very long and thick 
in proportion to the size of the animal, and on the 
wings of butterflies and other Lepidoptera are 
flattened and expanded so as to form scales (see 
Butterfly), often richly coloured, and also, by 
reason of very fine parallel strife, with which they 
are marked, displaying an admirable iridescence 
or reflection of evanescent prismatic colours in 
changing light. The first pair of wings in coleop- 
terous I. or beetles is represented by a pair of 
hard chitinous elytra (Gr. coverings), or wing-covers. 
Orthopterous I. have softer leathery or parchment- 
like elytra. 

Insects feed on very different kinds of food ; some 
prey on other I., some devour animal, and some 
vegetable substances, some suck the juices of 
animals, some the juices of plants or the honey of 
their flowers. The structure of the mouth varies 
accordingly, and the digestive organs also vary. 
The mouth is either adapted for gnawing, cutting, 
and tearing, or merely for sucking, or it is adapted 
partially for both of these purposes. The parts of 
a mandibulate mouth are figured in the article 
Coleoptera, and are an upper lip (labrum) and an 
under lip (labium), moving vertically ; and an upper 
pair of jaws or mandibles (mandibulcc) and a lower 
pair of jaws (maxillce), moving horizontally. The 
upper and under lip meet when the mouth is shut. 
Both are as hard as the jaws. The lower lip is 
sometimes regarded as consisting of two parts, 
called the chin ( menlum ), and the tongue (lingua), 
which is more membranous and fleshy, and reposes 
on the inside of the chin. The upper jaws or 
mandibles are usually powerful, and often strongly 
toothed and hooked, sometimes furnished with 
cutting edges like sharp scissors, and sometimes 
adapted for bruising and grinding. They are also 
the instruments which bees and other I. use 
for their wonderful operations of cutting, tearing, 
building, plastering, &c. The lower jaws or maxillae 
are generally less powerful. In some I., in which 
the mandibles are enlarged into great organs of 
prehension, the maxilke ‘alone serve for the ordi- 
nary use of jaws in eating. To the maxillie and 
the lower lip are attached organs called palpi or 
feelers, consisting of a number of minute articu 
lations, supposed to be delicate organs of touch 
connected with the purposes of the mouth, . and 
distinguished as maxillary palpi and labial palpi. 

The mouths of mandibulate I. are sometimes 
called perfect, and those which exhibit a differ- 
ent character, imperfect. The terms, however, are 
improper — each kind is perfect, according to the 
purposes for which it is to be used. Yet a corres- 
pondence of structure may be traced, so that tlio 
parts of the mandibulate month may be recognised 
under various and very remarkable modifications 
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in tlic months of I. v hi eli live hv £ notion. 
Thus the filaments which fin in the pr •luvcL of 
butterflies are the maxilla' ix.r« -i,vt]y l^nirthtned, 
and the cutting paits of the mmith oi th»* lloa aro 
the mandibles and maxilla*. Th»* junk* cis of llies 
represents the lower lip. 

The alimentary canal of 1. is n -ii.illy more or liM 
convoluted. Uolwtcn the umuth and the proper 
digestive .stomach, it si»nn turns exhibits a crop 
(honoy-baij of beejl m I. whirh live by suction, and 
this is cither a drlat it on of the lower part of the 
pullet or a lati r.il v« icb»; toinetiincs a gizzard, 
with muscular walk, eltt n anned with horny pieces, 
for trituration of food. The ifomaeh u of a very 
elonuated fonn. The bvir is represented by Ion" 
Blender bile tube*, four or more in number, which 
wind around the intestine, ami pour their >ecretmn 
into it, where it originates from the stmturh. The 
salivary glandj are nerally * irml ir tulu \ 
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Section of tii< i .... • .1 r. <i ,!. Id i, -II i'.cl) : 
A, necil* n «>, « , * • uv r i. Ii * I » «'<• «»; tic rane 
• wdU , <- n*n«« rlT .* 'i • n • ir ■ » p* • nlim* t » 

the nr ri» nMi i, r , p i « , \ ’ it « r . ' j ;* i fit, l*i 

front n r tl.r* jm • r il r« tun , r, « pin n«r»»« -f tl » it.il.tuH ii 
no a Mi It fern l k * t u , *»•« *i Hi cr* jp *<f t‘e«r, 
much u.u*m!l< l f, h*x.h up ic».»m , . j«r i j tomcat , 

*», illri j\ I im.o’ir; », ■ »rn» » 

Tho eye i of I. are «f tw*» I. u<i * «•/ /#* or fV»». 
malic, nml romp am t «»r .*» t, • , '** ^ «■ I A r, Some I. 
have only simple t w , *# < »», n». hive only 

pound e\<s; but tin ^rvat* r iiu.uk r r»u* t a > > larp* 
coimmuml eye » on tin .nl< > • i the head, ami thru' 
Gin ill Minjile iv« * b» t w u a tin m. i’«>uipMuml cy< * 
occur in I. only m tin ir mature <-i piriiit state ; 
the cy\t of larva* are . unple. 

The Autenii.u (ij, v i aic c»*neiatl\ nganhd as 
organ ‘i oi touch. Tlnv .»n* atti» in »l to the head, 
in front of the «y»», and ar* dw.i> » promt, and 
always two in nmnbei J In v exhibit a \\v t 
van* ty <>i ihlTercut lurms, tw »*i uluch arc tlpurcil 
in Up* following cut. I. mike much u*e of their 
antenn.e t«» mitigate Miinuunhitg objects by 
contact, although, it thu i^ their ‘«»le U'-e, it is not 
very easy to a* - icn any ptnbable reason lor mine of 
tlicir forms, but tin re is not mm b plausibility m 
the conjecture * wlm.h t>» tin ni a pirt in the 

exercise of the *•« m * o! bearing ami mucII, aithouph 
these senses and taste are evidently enjoyid by 1., 
or at least by many I. in great perfection, and 
their particular eat and organs .up not will ascer- 
tained. The sense of smell appears to be of great 
importance to I. in guiding them to their food. 
Tho rexes are distinct in nil I., and very remark- 
able differences are often exhibited by the males , 
and females of the Fame species, m sire, colour, 
and the foim and struct me of parts that have no 
immediate connection with the reproductive system. , 
What are called neuters in some tribes are imper- 
fectly developed females. '] he connection of tho 
sexes takes place only once in tho lives of L, and j 


a rcmaikablc provision is made in the female for 
the consequent fertilisation of eggs, that in some, 
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V.-.nmi.' I'or.n? cf Antenna;. 

(Ci j u it from la zil'* Antnal Physiology.) 

aa lxT!. rrmtinue lur a long time afterwards to bo 
meet i Iv developed. 

In 1 't: are gnu i ally oviparous; a few aro ova* 
viv.p.irou*. Tie' .{ silttil'.! ali'ord an instance of wbat 
lias 1" a c-illul the Altirnation nf (Icncratious. 
The ir' at. r numb t of I. lake no care of th’dr e.’gs 
aft- r d. po*itim; tin m, and many tlioiuc lvt h pa '3 
out of (M.t. nee before the fifgs are batelud ; the 
fin. f pirt of the livi.s of I. being generally .--pent in 
tie ir immature .stati and tlicir brief existence in a 
p* rfi et i (at- rervitig mainly for the prnjingrttion of 
• loir i|i lit i. Thus many insect Indies di-appear 
eiitn. ly on the approardi oi winter, their eggs av. ait* 
mg the warmth ol apring or ftimiticr to bo hatched. 

'I It- i ase n vers- dill, rent, however, with bets, ante, 
earwig , and tome others, which carefully tend and 
i ear their young. — The number of eggs laid by 
1. i* viry \ai ions, but often very great. The Ilea, i 
unhid, only lays about twelve, and many dipter- 
ous and col. opt' rous iimets about fifty; but tho 
■ill. norm produces from .100 to 20(10 ; a singlo 
spiM ii line is supposed to lay 10,00(1 or , "0,000 in a | 
Season ; and the lemale tinnitu or white ant, laying 1 
about sixty eggs in a minute, and for a period of j 
very eon- ulerable (.hough unknown duration, exceeds 
as to the number of her eggs .any other known [ 
animal in the wot Id. ' j 

The eggs of I. are - generally white; yellow, or | 
green ; they are of very various shapes — round, 1 
cylindrical, conical, lenticular, ,'cc. ; they are some- ! 
times smooth, sometime* beautifully sculptured. \ 

Tho stage of development at which I. como 
forth from the egg is very different in different 
tribes; in some, they appear an footless worms ; in 
others, they have rudimentary feet, but still with 
very little power of locomotion ; in others, besides 
little claws representing the six feet of the perfect 
insect, there are on the abdominal segments of tho 
wonn-liko body fleshy tubercles serving as feet ; in 
others still, the legs .are well developed, nud tho 
insect, on issuing trom the egg, differs little from 
tho perfect insect, except in tho want of wings; 
whilst, Anally, in a comparatively small number 
(lice, Ac.}, there is no obvious difference except in 
oir.e. Similar differences of the degreo of develop- 
ment appear in the mouth, eyes, and other organs. 
Hence tho subsequent changes by which tho maturo 
state is readied aro very different in degreo ; and I. 
being primarily divided into those which undergo 
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and those which do not undergo metamorphosis, existence is not comprised within a single year 
6 ome of the former are commonly spoken of as spending the winter, as very many I. of tempei’ate 
underpin complete , and others incomplete meta- climates also do, in a state of torpidity. All 
morphosisf In the first state of insect life, the I. are very fond of heat, and many which do 
insect is called a Larva (q.v.). Grubs, caterpillars, not become completely torpid m cold weather, 
and mascots are the larvre of different orders of j become partially so. It is only in warm jveather 
insects. ^'From this state it passes into that of a that I. display their greatest activity. As to ' 
Pupa (q.v.), or nymph — a chrysalis or aurelia is their. geographical distribution, I. aro found in all 
the pupa of a lenidopterous insect-and finally it countries, to the utmost alpine and polar limits of 
becomes an imago, or perfect insect. vegetable life. Many kinds are peculiar to parti- 

Tlie metamorphoses or transformations of I. cular chmates and countries. The I. of the Malayan 
have always been regarded with great admiration. Archipelago and of Australia, like their other 
A worm, inhabiting a muddy pool, becomes a winged natural productions, are generally very different 
creature that sports in the air. A crawling cater- from those of other parts of the world. J-he L 
pillar that ravenously 'devours some kind of herb- , of elevated mountainous regions within the tropics 
ao-e with its horny jaws, eating vastly more in generally resemble those of the temperate and 
proportion to its size than an ox, is converted into frigid zodgs, hut are seldom the same, ihe multi- 
a splendid butterfly, flitting from dower to flower, tude of species of I. is very great. The species 
and feeding only on nectarcous juices. The inter- of coleopterous I. alone, or beetles, are more 
mediate or pupa state only adds to the wonder, j numerous than all those of vertebrated animals 
The caterpillar, after several moulting*, or changes . together. . 9 

of skin, and when it has attained its utmost size, A few I. are important for their usefulness to 
ceases from eating, perhaps fixes itself under a leaf, man, and a greater number for the injuries which 
becomes incased m a homy covering, as in a second they inflict. Of the former, bees and sukworms 
e *2 and from this it finally breaks forth a moth deseive to he first named ; and after them the 
or a butterfly. Many larvae, also, when about to cochineal insect and cantbarides or blistermg-fhes. 
change into the pupa state, spin Cocoons (q.v.), There are a few others to which we are indebted 
in wddeh they envelop themselves, by means of for substances useful in medicine and the arts, as 
spinnerets on the under lip, through winch a viscid kermes, lac, galls, &c. Of the injuries inflicted 
secretion passes in fine threads which harden into by I., the most serious are those caused by the 
silk. But whilst the pup® of many I. are 1 destruction of herbage and crops, as by the ravages 
motionless, or nearly so, and eat no food whatever, of locusts, of some kinds of caterpillar, and 
the pup® of other I., as dragon-flies, are active of numerous tribes of coleopterous and dipterous 
and vorafcious. The intermediate or pupa state insects. See Corn-fly, Turnip-fly, &c. 
often differs little from the larva state, except in The primary division of I. into those which do 
the possession of wings, or from the perfect state, not and those which do ^ undergo metamorphosis 
except in the wings being merely rudimentary and (Amdabolia and Mdabolia of Leach), has been 
still unfit for flight. already noticed. The former are divided into the 

An opinion at one time prevailed, that the sue- orders Thysanura (q. v.) and Parasita ( q. v.) or 
cessive envelopes of the larva were all contained Anoplurct , and are all included in the order Aptera 
from the beginning within the first, within them (see ArTEROtJS I.) or wiDgless I. of Einnteus. Tho 
the covering of the pupa, and within it the perfect , insects undergoing metamorphosis, which aro far 
insect. This extraordinary fancy has given place | more numerous, are divided into two great groups, 
to the belief, established on sufficient observation, 1 Mandilmlala and Jfaustellata, the former having 
that the envelopes which 1 the growing larva succes- the mouth fitted for mastication, the latter for 
Bively casts off, are merely a hard, tliick, extra- suction. The Mandibulata form the universally 
vascular and unextensile epidermis ; that the jaws, recognised orders Coleoptera , Orthoptera , including 
claws, &c., of the larva, with which it parts when Dermoptera of some entomologists, Near opt era, and 
it becomes a pupa, in the case of I. undergoing Dymcnoptera, j the Haustellata, form the orders Ilcmr 
complete metamorphosis, are connected with the iptcra ^ including Ilomoptera of some, L ep idoplera, 
epidermis ; and that the covering of the pupa is Slrepsiptera, Dip ter a, and Suctovia [Aphanipterct of 
a new secretion. Discoveries, however, do not some). ^ Sec these heads. 

render less marvellous, but only more admirable, the Fossil Insects. — Several causes conspire to make 
changes which take place. Of these, some of the the remains of I. in the stratified rocks corn- 
most important are in the organs of the mouth, tho j paratively rare, such as their possession of the 
digestive organs, and the nervous system. [ power of flight, their soft and speedily decomposing 

It is not certain that any insect has a voice or bodies, and the extent to which they are preyed 
cry, although the origin of the sounds produced by upon by other animals. That they were abundant 
some of them, as the plaintive, squeaking note of during some periods is, however, very evident. In 
the death’s-head moth, is not known. The sounds the Lower Lias, several hands of limestone occur, 
of which we do know the origin are not pro- which, from the abundance of insect remains con- 
duced by the mouth or throat. See Grasshopper, tained in them, have been called * insect limestone.’ 
Death- WATcn, and Cicada. — The humming or They are crowded with the wing-cases of _ several 
buzzing of I. during flight has been commonly genera of Coleoptera, and I., almost entire, aro I 
ascribed to the extremely rapid vibrations of their frequently found. The strongly nerved wings of | 
wings. Burmeister, however, supposes it to be some Neuroptera are beautifully perfect. In tho , 
produced by vibratory laminre in the respiratory Eocene strata, at Auvergne, a considerable^ thickness 
spiracles of the thorax, acted upon by the forcible of limestone is formed entirely of the indusia or 
emission of air during the violent muscular action cases of the aquatic larva of a neuropterous insect, 
necessary for flight. Amber from Tertiary strata often abounds in I., 

Insects are all animals of small size, and many of captured and enclosed while this petrified gum was 
them are minute. The largest species are tropical, in its primitive fluid condition, and now made 
and I. of all, sizes abound in warm far more than permanent in the transparent stone, with every 
in cold climates. The L of the polar regions minute detail of structoe beautifully preserved, 
are comparatively fow, and aro to be seen only The oldest strata in which insect remains have 
during summer; those of them whose whole been observed belong to the Carboniferous period. 
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Tlie remains consist of fragm< nt - < f Neuroptcrn, 
Orthoptera, and Coleoptera. 

The Lower Lias I. belong to various orders ; 
they are generally of a email size, apparently indi- 
cating a temperate climate. In the Upper Lias, they 
are not infrequent ; a few specimens have been 
found in the Oolite proper ; and in the M calden, 
both land and water forms occur. None have been 
noticed as yet in the deep sea rocks of the Cretaceous 
period, but in the newer Tertiary strata they are 
common, especially in the amber from the lignite 
beds of Germany, and in the cavern deposits. It is 
worthy of remark that no new forms have been 
observed ; all are either referred to living genera, or 
placed in new yet nearly allied genera. 

INSESSO'RES (Lat. perchers), or PERCHING 
BIRDS, an order of Birds called Passerine (sparrow- 
like) Birds by Cuvier. In respect of the number of 
species which it contains, it is by far the largest 
order of the whole class of Birds. Cuvier says : 

‘ Its character seems at first sight purely negative, 
for it embraces all those birds which are neither 
swimmers, waders, climbers, rapacious, nor gallin- 
aceous. Nevertheless, by comparing them, a very 
great mutual resemblance of structure becomes per- 
ceptible.’ A principal characteristic is found in the 
structure of the feet, which are particularly adapted 
for perching on the branches of trees, and have 
I tliree toes before and one behind, the bind toe on 
the same level with the others. The legs are neither 
very long nor very strong ; nor are the claws in 
general very long or very sharp. The wings are 
often long, and the power of flight very consider- 
able, but this is not always the case. The neck 
is not long, The bill exhibits many varieties in 
length, thickness, &c., being very short and thick 
in some, very slender in others, but never exhibits 
the characteristic peculiarities of the acoipitrine 
beak, although there is an approach to them in the 
shrikes, which are a connecting link between the 
two orders. The I. with short strong beaks are 
principally granivorous, those with slender beaks 
insectivorous ; but very many adapt themselves 
almost indifferently to both kinds of food. Some 
feed on pulpy fruits; some on vegetable juices; 
some chiefly on carrion. The stomach is a muscular 
1 gizzard. To the order I. belong the singing-birds, 
and throughout the whole order a variously com- 
plicated structure of the lower larynx prevads. The 
I. pair, but the attachment of the sexes in most of 
them seems to endure only for a single season. They 
generally build interwoven nests, and lay numerous 
eggs. The young are always naked and blind on 
coming forth from the egg.— The I. are divided into 
four great tribes or sections, Denlirostres, Conirostres, 
Tenuirt (res, and Fissirostres. See these beads. 

INS( LVENCY, or BANKRUPTCY, is the state 
of a pc son declared to be unable to pay liis debts. 

icy is a term which in England had long 
been confined to the case of a non-trader who was 
unable to pay bis debts. All who were traders (a 
term which was not always easily defined) were said, 
in the same circumstances, to be, not insolvent, but 
bankrupt. Different courts, called the Bankrupt 
and Insolvent Courts, were applicable respectively 
to these two great divisions of mankind, traders and 
non-traders, and the chief points of difference in 
the procedure wore these. In the case of traders, the 
Court of Bankruptcy was the court to which they 
or their creditors applied for its summary interven- 
tion. That court, whenever a man who was a 
trader was unable to pay his debts — certain tests 
of which inability, called acts of bankruptcy, were 
’ - pimtnimn?. — on the application 
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or his assets of every kind and di nnmiratinn. con- i 
verted these into money, and distribut d the pro- | 
duce impartially among the creditors, according to t 
certain rules, at the joint expense of tlie creditors. I 
In the course of doing this, the court required the ! 
bankrupt to state all the property lie had, win re j 
it was, and to give explanations as to wllat had ■ 
been lately lost ; and it was a crime for Mm to con- | 
coal or make away with any part of Ms property to 1 
tlie prejudice of this impartial distribution. The ! 
creditors also came in and proved their debts 
against bis estate, thereby shewing their title to 
share in it. In this way the debtor was entirely 
stripped of everything (with a few trifling excep- 
tions) which he had, and wMch was salealile ; and, 
on the other hand, he received a certificate which 
entirely cleared him of the incumbrance of bis past 
debts for ever — freed him not only from imprison- 
ment, but even from the liability to pay more in 
future, should be afterwards become rich; and bo 
could thus begin the world anew. 

On the other hand, the non-traders, who consisted 
of country gentlemen, professional men, gentlemen 
at large, and nondescripts of every degree who wero 
not traders, fell under the care of the Insolvent 
Court. These non-traders petitioned the court 
voluntarily, instead of tlieir creditors doing so, as 
was the case in tlie Bankrupt Court, and they of 
course put off this application till the last, when 
they were in prison, though they might also petition 
before any creditor put .them in prison. The sole 
condition on which the Insolvent Court granted 
them its protection, and discharged them from prison, 
was, that they should not only give up all their 
property, but state fully all the debts and liabilities 
they bad incurred. If they did tMs satisfactorily, 
the court relieved them from imprisonment, which 
was the most obnoxious of their terrors, but did not 
entirely free them from the debt they had incurred. 
On the contrary, they were still liable for their 
debts ; and if ever they should in future become rich 
enough to pay twenty shillings in the pound, they 
were still held liable to make up that amount. This 
contingency, however, seldom happened, and, more- 
over, when it did happen, considerable leniency was 
shewn to the debtor, so that practically, both in 
bankruptcy and insolvency, the debtor was more 
or less whitewashed, and was at least saved from 
imprisonment. 

Important changes wero made in the practice of 
bankruptcy by the act of 1S69, 33 and 34 Yiet. c. 
71, which repealed the prior enactments and ren- 
dered the law more uniform. Under that act non- 
traders as well as traders may be made bankrupts ; 
and even peers of the realm not only may bo made 
bankrupt, but, on being declared so, are at once 
disqualified from sitting and voting in the House 
of Lords till they have received tlieir discharge. 
The act 34 and 35 Viet. e. 50, provided that the 
moment a peer is adjudged a bankrupt bis disquali- 
fication begins, and lie commits a breach of privilege 
if be sits or votes, or attempts to do so, while tlms 
disqualified. And if lie is a representative peer, a new 
election must take place when be becomes bankrupt. 

The bankruptoy lows date from the time of 
Henry YIIL, and tlie insolvency laws from tlie 
time of Elizabeth, the distinction as above explained 
having always been kept up between them, till the 
old statute, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 134, passed in 18G1. 
By that statute, the Insolvent Court was abolished. 
The court now administering this branch of the 
law is called tlie Court of Bankruptcy, which, as 
far as the London district is concerned, sits in 
Basinghall Street, City. The London district in- 
cludes all the area of the ten metropolitan county 
- e T *’ — 1 -‘--I tc divided into 
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separate jurisdictions, and tlie judge of eacli county 
court is the ordinary judge. In London, the. chief 
judge in bankruptcy, ■who is also one of the judges 
of the Chanccrj' Hivision of the High Court, sits, and 
has several registrars under him, to whom he has 
power to delegate his jurisdiction. Each judge of 
county courts has also all the jurisdiction of a judge 
in Chancery ; and each county court is a branch of 
the Bankruptcy Court. There is an appeal from a 
local court to the chief judge, and then to the High 
Court of Appeal. The office of official assignees 
is abolished, and the creditors choose a trustee to 
-represent their interests and administer the estate, 
and collect and distribute the effects. The registrar 
of each county court is an official trustee, but he 
merely acts till tho creditor’s trustee is appointed. 
The comptroller, whoso office is in London, keeps a 
register of all bankruptcies, shewing the state and 
progress of each; and the High Bailiff serves all 
summonses, and inserts advertisements in the 
Gazette. 

The tests of bankruptcy, or rather the aets done 
by a trader which make him liable to be proceeded 
against as a bankrupt, are technically called acts 
of bankruptcy. These are : departing the realm 
— remaining abroad — absenting himself from his 
dwelling-house — keeping (himself prisoner in his) 
house — suffering himself to be outlawed and sued 
by creditors for debt — or allowing bis goods to be 
taken in execution for debt — executing a fraudulent 
grant, gift, or conveyance of his lands or goods, If 
a trader execute a conveyance of his whole property 
to a trustee for the benefit of his creditors, this 
will bo treated as an act of bankruptcy, if any 
creditor petition within six months thereafter to 
make him a bankrupt. And, after a petition has 
been presented, the paying or giving security to any 
one creditor, so that he shall receive more than the 
other creditors, is void and null. If any creditor 
make an affidavit of debt, and give notice to the 
trader requiring immediate payment, the Court of 
Bankruptcy may order this to be tiled, and call on 
tho trader, if he do not bond Jide dispute the debt, 
to enter into a bond with sureties to pay it in a 
given time, and refusal or neglect to attend or to 
pay this is an act of bankruptcy. With regard to 
a non-trader, the acts of bankruptcy were these : if, 
with intent to defeat or delay liis creditors, ho 
depart the realm, or remain abroad, or make a 
fraudulent gift, conveyance, or transfer of his real or 
personal estate; but in these eases the court did not 
declare him bankrupt until it was shewn he had, 
whether abroad or not, been personally served with 
notice of the intended application, or at least that 
every reasonable effort had been made to effect such 
personal service ; that is to say, to put into his 
hands written _ notice and full information of what 
is intended against him. Other aets of bankruptcy, 
which were applicable to both trader and non-trader 
alike, were the lying in prison for debt — suffering 
his goods to be taken for debt — filing a declaration 
in the Court of Bankruptcy that he is unable to 
meet his engagements, provided a petition for adju- 
dication. of bankruptcy be filed against him within 
two months thereafter. The acts of bankruptcy, 
in all cases, are now the same, and are as first 
stated, one being also tho-filing of a declaration of 
inability to pay his debts. 

The mode in which an adjudication in bankruptcy 
is conducted in England is as follows : The act of 
bankruptcy, as already explained, must have oc- 
curred within six months before the proceeding is 
commenced, ffhe first step is a petition to the 
court. This may be presented either by one or 
several creditors. If, as is most usual, it is pre- 
sented by a creditor, then such creditor must have 
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a claim of debt amounting to not less than .£50 ; or 
if the debt of two creditors amount to £50, they 
may jointly petition ; or if tho debt of three credi- 
tors amount to £50, they may jointly petition. 
Such debts may be duo under mortgages, securities, 
or liens, and the costs and interest previously due 
in respect of such debts count as part of the whole 
debt. If a person in prison for debt is too poor to 
pay the fees, he formerly could be allowed to present 
the petition against himself in formd pauperis; 
and as a monthly return of all debtors must he 
forwarded to the Bankruptcy Court, if prisoners 
stayed beyond a limited time— viz., if traders 
beyond a fortnight, and if non-traders beyond two 
months — without voluntarily petitioning, the court 
would at once make them bankrupts. But, im- 
prisonment being abolished, creditors now begin 
the process. On the petition for adjudication of 
bankruptcy being presented, together with an 
affidavit of the debt, it is filed in court, and on 
proof of the particular act of bankruptcy, the court 
adjudicates the debtor a bankrupt. The court then 
appoints the official registrar to take possession of 
the property and premises. Before the adjudication 
is advertised in the Gazette, the debtor is to have 
notice personally, or by service, at his premises, 
and a certain number of days, from seven to four- 
teen, are allowed to him to shew cause why the 
adjudication should not be deemed valid. The 
bankrupt is then to deliver up all his books and 
papers on oath to the official registrar. He is hound 
to give information to the official registrar and the 
court, and to attend from time to time for that 
purpose, and he is allowed remuneration for that 
purpose. A small sum is also allowed for his and 
his family’s maintenance during the proceedings. 
In general, the bankrupt from this time to the end 
of the proceedings is free from being arrested by 
individual creditors, and receives a protection from 
the court. The petitioning creditor, at his own 
costs, prosecutes the petition up to the stage when 
the creditors choose their trustee, when these costs 
are repaid to him. Soon after adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, a ten days’ notice is given in the Gazette to 
the creditors to meet and appoint a trustee. On 
this occasion, the creditors must first prove their 
debts, which they do by their affidavit or oath, 
together with production of any security or docu- 
ment verifying the debt. All creditors having thus 
proved them respective debts, have power to choose 
one or more persons as creditors’ trustees ; but the 
court has power to reject for want of security. The 
creditors may lie represented on such occasion by 
an agent or deputy, whose authority needs no stamp. 
Creditors may determine whether such trustees 
shall give security. The court declares the appoint- 
ment final. From the moment of their appointment, 
the whole of the bankrupt’s real and personal pro- 
perty of every kind vests in them. They can sell 
it, and in general do everything which the bankrupt 
himself could have done. They are accountable to 
the creditors, and must render frequent accounts, 
and give explanations, which accounts must be 
printed and sent to every creditor. They manage 
and realise the estate and collect the debts, and can 
compromise claims and sue if needful. The court 
can summon the bankrupt, his wife, and all persons 
for examination. A sitting is appointed for every 
examination of the bankrupt which the court or 
the trustees may deem necessary. Meanwhile all 
creditors who have debts must complete the proof. 
Every creditor may prove his debt by delivering, 
or sending through the general post, to the official 
registrar — or, if the creditors’ trustee has been 
appointed, then to the latter — a statement of such 
debt, and of the account of any, and a declaration 
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simed by sucli creditor appended tliereto that suck given to tke steps of tke process. Certain acts and 
statement is a full, true, and complete statement of conduct of tke bankrupt are keld to ko symptoms 
account, and tkat the debt is justly due. If tke debt of notour bankruptcy, corresponding to what are 
is undefined, and consists of unliquidated damages, called in England acts of bankruptcy. Tke first 
then tho court orders a jury to bo empannelled, step is a petition for sequestration, which may be 
cither beforo itself or a court of law, to fix tho sum. presented by creditors whose debt must be of the 
Debts which have keen incurred, but are payablo at Bamo amount as in England. There is no separate 
a future time, may also be proved, and so may con- court of bankruptcy, but tke sheriff of the county, 
tinoeut debts and liabilities. When wages aro due or the Court of Session, has jurisdiction to award 
to clerics and servants at the time of the bank- sequestration, and the court then appoints a judicial 
ruptcy, tho court may order a stun not exceeding factor, if necessary, until the creditors elect a trustee, 
four months’ wages, and not exceeding £50, to be in whom the property vests.. The creditors also 
paid in cask ; and for any surplus that may bo due, appoint commissioners to advise with tke trustee 
the clerk or servant must prove and share with the ns to the management of tho estate. Tho duties of 
other creditors. If tho other creditors oppose a tho tnistco and commissioners aro nearly identical 
particular debt, and shew it is unfounded, the court with those of tho trustee in England. The creditors 
will expunge it. When all tho examinations ncecs- provo their debts in a similar way. There aro 
sary of the"' bankrupt have been gone through, a day also powers of winding up the estate under a deed 
is appointed for considering his discharge. A dis- of arrangement. Tho whole procedure in tho 
charge shall not he granted unless it is proved to sequestration has been very much imitated in the 
tiie court that a dividend of ten shillings in tho latest statutes passed in England. The commis- 
pound has been paid, or might kavo been paid, sioners of the creditors fix tho trusteo’s remunera- 
except through the negligence or fraud of tho tion. Tho trusteo examines the grounds of claim 
trustee ; or that a special resolution of creditors has of creditors, there being an appeal to the Lord 
been passed to the effect that the failure to pay ten Ordinary or sheriff, and ho examines the bankrupt 
shillings in the pound has arisen from circumstances on oath, if necessary. On a report from tho trustee 
for which he was not n-ponsiMe, and that they as to the conduct of tho bankrupt, which is not 
desire that an order of discharge shall be granted demandable by tho bankrupt till five months, after 
to him. And tho court may suspend for a time, or the sequestration, the hanlcrupt petitions for his dis- 
witlihoid altogether, tho order of discharge, if the charge, and if the creditors all concur, ho is entitled 
creditors, by special resolution, have decided that 1 to his discharge at once ; at later dates, if he has 
the bankrupt lias made default in giving up to Ins the concurrence of a certain number of his creditors, 
creditors all the property required In the act to be 1 he is also entitled to a discharge ; hut if the 
given up, or that a prosecution has been commenced ] creditors oppose, the court lias a discretionary 
against him for some fraudulent offence declared by power to grant or suspend tho discharge with or 
, the Debtors Act of 18G9, 52 and 33 Viet c. G2. Tho without conditions. In Scotland, there is no dis- 
1 effect of tho discharge is to free the bankrupt tinetion, ns there was once for many purposes in 
entirely from all debts eapablo of being proved England, between traders and non-traders. Another 
j under tho bankruptcy. The creditors have it in peculiarity of a Scotch sequestration is, that tho 
i their power to determine whether any and what process is applicable not only in tho case of debtors 
i allowance should bo made to tho bankrupt up to who are alive, but in cases of persons who have died 
1 and upon his discharge. in insolvent circumstances ; whereas in England, 

I A debtor who is unable to meet tho demands of 1 the only remedy is an administration suit m the 
his creditors may, instead of leaving them to com- Court of Chancery. In Scotland, thero is a process 
1 mcnce proceedings in bankruptcy, call them all called ccssio bonorum , which resembles tho process 
together, and lay a statement of lus affairs before called insolvency in England, tho principlo of which 
them, when thoso present aro to decide whether is, that tho debtor is only relieved from imprison- 
I tho cstato shall be u ound up by arrangement, ment, but not from the debt ; and where tho debtor 
Due notice of this must, however, have been given lias trilling assets, it is in tho power of tho creditors 
to all creditors whoso debts exceed £10. Tho to resolve that their debtor shall not liavo a dis- 
debtor must also attend and answer all questions, charge under tho sequestration, hut only a decree 
If the majority of creditors agree, they may thus in a Ccssio Bonorum (q. v.). 

liquidate tho estate by arrangement, and they pro- With regard to tho effect of a discharge under a 
cecd somewhat in tho manner usual in bankruptcy bankruptcy in cither of the three kingdoms, tho 
by appointing a trustee ; and there is power, in rule is, that whether tlio bankruptcy is awarded in 
case of any legil or other difficulties, to call on tho England, Ireland, or Scotland, all the property of 
court to adjudicate the debtor a bankrupt in tho tho bankrupt vests in tho assigneo or trustee, 
usual way ; and in all cases the proceedings aro wherever it is situated ; and when the bankrupt is 
under the survedlanco of the Bankruptcy Court. discharged, tho discliargo is thereafter complete and 
The criminal offences committed by a hanlcrupt given effect to in all ports of the United Kingdom, 
are such as not surrendering himself to the jurisdic- Of late years, owing to tho belief that it was 
tion of the court at tho time appointed; not making much easier to bo made a bankrupt, and obtain a 
a full discovery of all his property and his dealings discharge from debt, in Scotland than in England, 
with it; concealing or einherzhng part of his pro- various English debtors resorted to Scotland for 
nerty above £10 ; not informing his trustee of any forty days, in order that they might he made hank- 
false debt proved under lus bankruptcy ; falsifying rupt, no doubt thinking that creditors would be les3 
lus books ; fraudulently accounting for his property likely to oppose their discharge at that distance ; 
by fictitious losses ; pawning or malajidc disposing and after their discharge, they returned to England, 
of property within threo months beforo tho bank- and pleaded this Scotch banlcruptcy. But a recent 
ruptcy. statute has given power to the Scotch courts to 

In Ireland, bankruptcy is substantially tho same refuse the remedy of sequestration to debtors whoso 
process in all its features as in Englaud. debts were ckieily contracted in England, and to 

Scotch Bankruptcy, or Sequestration, is substan- remit them to their own country, 
tially tho same process as that which prevails in INSPE'CTOR, INSPECTOR- GENERAL, 
England and. Ireland; but thero are some differences terms in military .affairs, having a somewhat vague 
of no small importance, besides tho different names signification. There are inspectors-general of cavalry, 
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infantry, artillery, engineers, militia, and volun- 
teers, whose duties are really those which their 
names infer — viz., the periodical inspection of the 
several corps of their respective amis, and the 
pointing out of deficiencies, the corps being under 
the command, however, of its own ofEcers, and not 
of the inspector-general The inspcctonj-general of 
musketry and gunneiy instruction are charged with 
the direct superintendence and ordering of such 
instruction tliroughout the army. In the medical 
department, the inspectors-general of hospitals con- 
stitute the highest grade of surgeons, under the 
director-general of the whole department j an officer 
of this rank has charge of the entire medical 
arrangements of an army or of a largo command. 

Inspectors are employed in many capacities. 
Inspectors of volunteers arc staff ofheers charged 
with the administration, kattalioning, and organising 
into corps d'armCc of the detached corps of volunteers 
in their several districts. Inspectors of musketry 
superintend the instruction in musketry, as imparted 
by tho regimental instructors, &c. 

INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. See National 
Education', Yol. YI., and also in Surr,, Voi X. 

IXSPE'CTOKSHIP HEED is a deed executed 
between an insolvent person and bis creditors, 1 
whereby they accept a part payment, and allow tho J 
insolvent debtor to carry - on tho business tinder their 
supervision, with a view to further payments. 

INSPIRATION (literally, breathing into) is 
applied in theology to denote the action of tho | 
divine mind upon the human mind, whereby - tho I 
latter is both supematurally informed and qualified I 
to communicate the information received. The term i 


of tho Scriptures, but only as ono would speak of 
the different tones which tho samo artist would 
produce from ono and the same musical instrument. 
The differences arc not so much in tho moral or 
intellectual individuality of tho writers themselves, 
ns in tho diverse nim3 and uses with which tho Holy 
Spirit employs them ; for, according to this theory, 
the Divine is all in Scripture, and the human intel- 
ligence its mere vclncle or passive instrument. The 
words of Scripture aro no less the words of God 
than if Ho were heard to utter them from heaven. 
It follows from the same theory, that inspiration is 
essentially intermitting. It is not a higher quality 
of any - soul, but a divine afflatus, seizing tho soul 
at certain moments, and abandoning it at others. 
Whilo tho canonical epistles of St Paul and St 
Peter aro to bo hold inspired, tho words of these 
apostles at other times may not have possessed any 
special authority. Tho authority of the Scripture 
which they have delivered, however, is absolute. 
The inspired or theopneustic document is through- 
out faultless, as tho sole work of tho Divino Spirit, 
faultless equally in its form and in its essence, in 
its spirit and its letter. It admits of no gradation; 
all is equally divine, and therefore equally accurate, 
whether it relate to some ordinary fact, or to 
some groat truth of tho supernatural life, whether 
it treat of a dogma or of the details of a narra- 
tive. As one of its recent supporters writes : 
‘ Every verse of tho Bible, every word of it, every 
syllable of it. every letter of it, is the direct 
utteranco of tho Most High.’ It follows no less 
that what God has thus miraculously written, He 
must have miraculously preserved. A providential 
canon is the plain sequence of a plenarily inspired 



revelation is used more distinctively to express tho 
first part of this action, and inspiration to express 
the second part. But, in truth, all inspiration, ns 
tho word itself bears, implies revelation. There 
is a necessity for supernatural qualification in the 
utterance of truth, only where the truth is such 
as has not been reached by the ordinary exercise 
of tho human faculties, but in some degreo nt 
least supcrnaturaHy communicated. Tho prophet 
or apostle is inspired only as the uttercr of know- 
ledge beyond tho ordinary - reach of human intelli- 
gence. 

Tho inspiration of the Scriptures signifies a super- ! 
natural qualification or special divino authority in 
the hooks of Scripture ns depositaries of truth. When 
the theologian asserts any book of tho Bible to be 
inspired, lie means that it possesses an authority 
different from any - other book, that it contains 
truth not merely ns any ordinary book may do, hut 
by a special divino impress. It is different from 
ordinary books, as conveying in a more immediate 
and direct, and therefore authoritative, manner 
divino truth. All orthodox theologians may - ho said 
to agree in ascribing this special divine character to 
Holy Scripture ; hut further there is no agreement. 
Tho mode of inspiration, tho degree and extent of 
it, aro all subjects of dispute. On ono side, there 
are the advocates of plenary inspiration, as it is 
called ; then there aro those who' advocate various 
subordinate or partial degrees of inspiration. Tho 
advocates of plenary inspiration contend that tho 
whole letter of Scripture is inspired, that its words 
■yrero immediately dictated by tho Holy Spirit, 
and are literally tho words of God, and not of man. 
Tho several writers of Scripture were nothing more 
than the penmen of the Divine Spirit, under whoso 
control they vibrated as the strings of a. harp in 
the hands of an artist. They wero as a piece of 
mechanism touched by God himself. Those who 
maintain this theory, speak, indeed, of tho indi- 
viduality and diverse characteristics of tho writers 


Bible. 

In opposition to this theory arc various others, 
all of which imposo certain limits upon the perfcc- 
, tion of Scripture. Some confine inspiration to all 
1 that is directly religious in the Bible, to all that is 
directly of tho character of revelation, leaving out of 
tho question all that belongs to tho sphere of scienco 
or ordinary history. Others exempt the form or 
letter of Scripture, and attribute inspiration only to 
its spirit, ideas, or doctrines. Others go still further, 
and comprise in the fallible form the mode of argu- 
ment anu expository details. Each of tbeso theories 
supposes inspiration to ho connected primarily with 
the authors rather than with tho books of Scnptnrc, 
sometimes with tho extraordinary gifts accompany- 
ing tho first preachers of the Word of God, some- 
times with tho peculiar privileges of prophets or 
apostles, and sometimes with their special position 
as immcdiato witnesses of tho facts of revelation 
and their singular religious aptitude. "Whatever 
differences may characterise tho advocates of theso 
respcctivo views, it is plain that they, ono and 
all, havo abandoned tlio ground of tho absoluto 
infallibility of the letter of Scripture. 

In a matter of controversy liko the present, it is 
not our function to determino m favour of any par- 
ticular view, but simply to indicate wliat the more 
important opinions are, and tho grounds on which 
they aro held. Those who claim for tho letter of 
tho Bible a freedom from all error or imperfection, 
do so on tho d priori ground of necessity ; such 
infallibility is held to be implied in tho very idea of 
a revelation of tho divino will ; while those passages 
which seem inconsistent with tho facts of scicnco 
or of history, or with other parts of tho Biblo itself, 
admit, it is maintained, of satisfactory explanation. 
Eor such reconciliations of apparent discrepancies 
our readers aro referred to tlio current Commen- 
taries and Harmonics. Those theologians, again, who 
deny tho necessity of infallibility, and hold that the 
inconsistencies referred to never bavo and never can 
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1)0 satisfactorily explained array (and ilu'ir number 
has been for some time on the increase), arctic in 
the following way : It is plain, iii.-t of all, and espe- 
cially, that the question is not one to be settled 
according to any preconception, but according to 
tbc evidence of the facts given 11 s in Scripture. 
Tho only right idea of inspiration is, as one has 
said, ‘ that which wo form from our knowledge of 
the Bible itself. It is a question to bo solved not 
by speculating what the Bible ought to be, but by 
examining what it actually is.’ All it priori argu- 
ments are evidently at once inapplicable and dan- 
gerous on such a subject, 'file partisans of plenary 
inspiration maintain that it is necessary to the 
preservation of faith to hold, that God has not 
only revealed the truth to man, but that Ho has 
deposited that truth in an infallible record. Not 
only so ; but the infallibility of the canon is no 
lesi indispensable; for all would be lost if any 
doubt was allowed to rest upon an}' portion of 
the Word of God. But if an infallible text and 
an infallible canon be necessary, why not also an 
infallible interpretation ? Without the latter, the 
two former may tie of no use. All may be lost by a 
false or defective commentary of tin- sai red text. It 
is plain that the idea "1 verbal inspiration cannot 
( stop short of the com In-nm oi an infallible inter- 
, pretation ; and mu mi< h a com lusion. which upsets 
i Brotestantism, by d< living the right oi free inquiry, 
j would not lave it. loi an ml.dhhh- commentary, 
; would not m n wanly Henm infallible instruction 
I —all might still lie lost bv tie- weakie “s. ignorance, , 
I or defect of tin ru ipn nt mind No infalli- 
bility of text, of canon, "r ivm of interpretation,' 
could insure tin- infallible nription of the truth, 
thus trebly gii.irdul. If we would not be caught, 
then, in this absurd chain of assumption, we 
must break its first link, and ask, not what 
the Bible must be or ehoiild be, but what it is. 
This view is etiongly argmd in a n cent treatise 
on inspiration by M. de I’r* "uw, one of the most 
distinguished of the I'ninli J'rotestant divines 
belonging to tie- iv.mgiln.il m Inml of theology. 
According to this wntir. who may be taken as 
the rejirisnntativc of a large .lass of tbeologn.il 
thinker-, the Bible is a ma-s nt documents of 
varying age and varying autlu ntn itv ; its text has 
undergone the usu.ii i hanges atti lnling the trails- 
mission of he-tornal dm uini nts , it is marked by 
the usual lneqnalitn s and varntns of stj le that we 
meet with in any ntln r collection of anui'iit litera- 
ture ; it presi nts in many » ases petnliar difficulties, 
differences and even eontradietions of detail, scien- 
tific and historical trrors. All who have studied 
the Gospels immitily, and especially the quotations j 
in tile Gospels and the Epistli s of ht Haul from] 
the Old Testament, know that there are various 
inaccuracies and mi“appln .itmus of l.uts throughout 
them. The sum* imeroseupi of entiusin that reveals 
to us the depths of the inner meaning of the divine 
mt'sage m all its manifold fulness, reveals to us 
also tile imperfections, and even the contradictions, 
of the human messenger. The following arc only a 
few of the instances in vvlmh -siuh ‘ imperfections 
and contradictions’ shew themselves. 

1. The recital of the temptation in .St Matthew 
and St Buko. In the former (Matt. iv. C — S), the 
vision from the pinnacle of the temple is placed 
first; in the latter (Luke, iv. I— 10), that from a 
lofty mountain takes precedence. 

2. In Matt. x. 10, Jesus commands his apostles 
to take for tlieir missionary journey neither ‘ scrip, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor ycl /slaves.' In 
Marl;, vi. 8, he commands them to * tako nothing 
for their journey, savo a staff only.’ 

3. In the narrative of the PassioD, as in that of 
soo 


the Itesnrrcction, there are numerous contradictions 
of detail resting on a fundamental and striking 
unity. According to Maik, xiv. 72, the cock is 
represented as crowing on each of the first and 
second occasions on which Peter denies his Lord. In 
the accounts given by the other evangelists, the cock 
only crows upon the third denial (Matt. xxvi. 7-1; 
Luke, xxii. GO). The statement of tho death of 
Judas differs materially in Matthew and in tho 
Acts of the Apostles. According to the former, 
Jtulas casts down tho pieces of silver, and departs 
and hangs himself; and the chief priests after- 
wards purchase with tho price of his guilt tho 
potter’s field for tho burial of strangers, hence called 
tho field of Wood. According to the Acts of tho 
Apostles, i. 18, Judas himself is represented ns 
having purchased the field ‘with tho reward of 
iniquity ; ’ then ns having in some way (not explicitly 
stated in the narrative) met there a Moody death, 
from which circumstance tho tick! took its name. 
In the narratives of the Resurrection, it is well 
known there are numerous variations; and numer- 
ous palpable errors of memory as to historical facts 
occur, such ns may he seen by comparing Mark, 
li. 2G with 1 Sain, xxb 2 — G, and 1 Cor, x. S with 
Numb. xxv. 0. 

■1. As to the citations of the Old Testament in tho 
New, they are nlmo-t entirely taken from the 
Scptuagint, and evidently in many cases quoted 
from memory, with little regard to their exact 
.'.ciive in the original. Tims, Sit Matthew (ii. G), in 
applying to the~Mc”inh the prophecy of Micali (v. 
2|, says of Bethlehem precisely the reverse of the 
Scptuagint. ‘Thou art too little to be reckoned 
among the thousands oE Jmla,’ lie translates : ‘Thou 
art not the least among the princes of Juda.’ In 
many cases, the Now Testament writers, while 
n posting the inaccuracies of the Scptuagint trans- 
lation, turn them to admirable account ; this is 
especially remarkable in the gospel of St Matthew 
and the Epistles of St Paul. Thus (iii. 3), St 
Matthew translates with the Scptuagint: ‘The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness ;' while the Hebrew 
is : ‘A voice cries. Make plain in the wilderness the 
vv.ns of the Lord’ (Isaiah, xl. 3). Compare al-o 
Matt. xii. 21 anil Isaiah, xlii. -1, also Matt. xv. S 
ami I«aiali, xxix. 13. 

None of these errors, it is maintained, arc of 
any material consequence so far as the substantial 
veracity of Scripture is concerned. The very fact 
that a microscopic criticism can detect no more 
.serums inconsistencies in tho Scriptural writer*, is 
rightly held to lie one of the most striking testi- 
monies that could he given to their tnitlitulness. 
Such slight inaccuracies are tho mere freedoms 
which xvriters, thoroughly honest, and animated 
with a high interest which overlooks trifles, permit i 
themselves. But however unimportant in them- 
selves, they arc considered by many theologians 
to lie altogether inconsistent with a theory of verbal 
inspiration. However minute, they are recognised 
ns real tlisavpancirs — human imperfections in the 
sacred record — and as consequently proving that 
the mere text or letter of Scripture is not infallible, 
that it cannot he regarded as a ‘direct utterance 
of the Most High.’ 

Inspiration, therefore, according to these theo- 
logians, docs not imply the infallibility of the 
Scriptural text ; it is something consistent with 
scientific, historical, cxegetical, and even argument- 
ative errors (witness, to quote no other example, 

St Paul’s allegorical argument about the sons of 
Abraham, Gal. iv. 22, 2o). Tiicre is notliing valid, 
no divine authoritative element, it may bo said, 
that can survive such deductions. If there aro 
such errors in Scripture, xvhy may it not all ho 
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imperfect or erroneous? The sufficient answer is, 
that it is not so — that, judged by the very same 
critical tests which detect such errors, the Bible 
remains an entirely unique book. Every Christian 
mind recognises in it a higher divine knowledge and 
authority than in aught else. The divine spirit in 
Scripture makes itself felt, shines forth in every 
page of it ; and this is inspiration in the highest 
sense, the mind of God meeting our minds in Scrip- 
ture. enlightening, guiding, elevating, purifying 
them. There is nothing more in reality to be got 
from any theory than this. An inspired letter, or 
word, or message is nothing to any one in itself; 
the meaning is everything. We must understand the 
word or message. There is no degree of objective 
authority that can supersede this subjective process 
of apprehension on our part. There cannot, there- 
fore, be immunity from error, let the symbol or 
the text be as perfect as possible. It is only to 
us what we see it to meau ; and this meaning, in 
the case of Scripture, shines with a divine power 
and lustre such as invest no other book. It bears 
its own divine witness. In such an idea of inspira- 
tion, criticism finds nothing inconsistent, nothing 
impossible, and no higher idea can be well formed 
of it. 

INSTALLATION, in Church Law, means 
the ceremonial act or process by which a person 
presented and legally confirmed in a benefice is 
formally put into possession of his office, and by 
winch lie is fully empowered not alone to exercise 
its functions, but to enjoy its honours and emolu- 
ments. The ceremonial form, as well as the name, 
differs according to the office which is conferred, 
as ‘ enthronisation ’ for a bishop, ‘induction’ for 
a 'rector, &c. ‘ Installation’ properly regards the 

office of a canon or prebendary. The word is also 
used generally for a formal introduction to any 
office. 

I'NSTERBURG, a town of Prussia, in the 
province of East Prussia, is pleasantly situated 
ou the left bank of the Angerap, 15 miles west- 
north-west of Gumbinnen. It contains a castle, 
and several educational institutions. Cloth-weaving, 
tanning, brewing, and distilling, with a trade in 
corn and linseed, are carried on. Pop. (1871) 7185. 
I. had its origin in a castle of the Teutonic 
Order of Knights, built here at an early period. 
At the close of the lGth c., it had attained the 
rank of a town, which increased considerably after 
the 17th c., about which timo a number of Scottish 
families settled at I. on account of its trade. 

I'NSTINCT. It has been common to describe 
the actions of the lower animals as guided by prin- 
ciples different from what obtains in tho human 
constitution. The power of self-preservation is 
considered as reason in man, and as instinct in the 
brutes ; but this contrast does not contain a real 
opposition. There is much that is common in the 
impulses of men and animals. When an animal, 
having found a morsel agreeable to its taste, masti- 
cates and swallows it, and takes up another of the 
same, the mental operation is not essentially' differ- 
ent from what a human being would go through in 
the like circumstances. In both instances, we nave 
an example of the exercise of Will, or volition, which 
operates to promote the pleasures and ward off the 
pains of the sentient being. 

The most important meaning .connected with the 
term Instinct is what contrasts with experience, 
education, and acquired knowledge. The original 
or innate tendencies and powers of the min d are to 
be distinguished from the powers that grow up in 
the course of the animal’s experience of the world, 
and its companionship with other living creatures. 


There has been a disposition to under-rate the 
acquired aptitudes of the inferior animals, and to 
refer their capability of self-preservation purely to 
their natural or primitive endowments. But in 
point of fact, men and animals alike possess both 
instincts and acquisitions ; for although in man the 
preponderance is greatly in favour of the acquired, 
he, too, must start from something primordial, the 
basis of the other. 

In the first place, there are certain actions of 
importance to the safety and well-being of the 
individual that are termed Reflex, or Automatic. 
They seem to be almost out of the sphere of mind 
proper, as they are performed even unconsciously. 
Among these are the propulsion of the food along 
tho alimentary canal, sneezing, respiration, &c. In 
all these, we have important activities, which are 
inherent in the constitution, and are performed as 
effectually at the beginning of life as at the full 
maturity of the being. 

In the second place, there is a certain original 
provision for Rhythmical and Combined Movements 
among the active organs, more especially those 
concerned in Locomotion. Thus, there is a natural 
tendency to alternate the limbs, although the 
human infant cannot turn this to account at once 
for the ends of walking, as some of the quadrupeds 
can. From this alternation, the two eyes and tho 
two sides of the face are specially exempted, and 
brought under another arrangement equally primi- 
tive — namely, concurrence. But all these cases alike 
illustrate the presence of an original mechanism of 
the frame, by which the movements are grouped up 
to a certain point. 

In the third place, it may be safely maintained 
that there is an inborn tendency in all animals to 
act somehow, or to put forth the energies that they 
possess, ■without waiting for tho stimulus of their 
sensations. This Spontaneous Activity is shewn 
more or less in every creature after rest and nutri- 
tion (see Spontaneity). Destitute of any special' 
direction at the outset, it yet prompts to a great 
many experiments or trials upon things, in the course 
of which the animal discriminates the suitable from 
the unsuitable by means of its sensations, and thereby 
learns to follow up the one and eschew the other. 

Fourthly, in connection with our Emotions, there 
are certain primitive links of mental state with 
bodily manifestation, which constitute a natural 
language of the feelings understood by the whole 
human race. The meaning of the smile, the frown, 
the sob, the contortion of pain, is uniform, and 
therefore instinctive. See Emotion. 

Fifthly, the power of will or volition, although 
it can be shewn to be a growth, must have some 
primitive and instinctive elements in the constitution 
to start from. See Will. 

Sixthly, there must be certain primordial powers 
of the human Intellect. What these are, has been 
much disputed. Every one must concede the exist- 
ence of some intellectual forces or faculties, as, for 
example, Discrimination, the basis of all knowledge ; 
Retentiveness, the faculty of acquiring everything 
that is acquired ; and agreement, or Similarity (see 
Intellect) ; but it is contended by one school that 
we possess not merely powers of receiving know- 
ledge by our contact with the world, and our con- 
sciousness of our minds, but actual notions or ideas 
that cannot be traced to our experience of the 
material or, mental phenomena that we encounter. 
This is the doctrine of innate ideas, intuitive con- 
ceptions, & priori cognitions and judgments, first 
truths, &c. See Common Sense. _ 

Animals possess, as a rule, the instincts of human 
beings, with some that are special to themselves. 
Thev have the Reflex Actions above enumerated ; 
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they have, even in a more decisive form, the primi- 
tive combined movements for locomotion and other 
purposes ; they have the spontaneous activities that 
come under control in their voluntary acts ; they 
have emotional manifestations that are cmittant, 
although their organs of expression are fewer ; they 
havo certain rudimentary powers, which aro devel- 
oped by experience into the activity of the will. 

There arc certain intellectual judgments that in 
man are mainly, if not wholly, the result of experi- 
ence, hut in animals nro instinctive. Tho chief of 
these is tho appreciation of distance and direction ; 
which is shewn in the ability to take an aim, as in 
birds pecking their food soon after they aro born. 
The higher quadrupeds learn to feed themselves in 
a space of time too short for acquisition. It would 
seem also that animals have instinctive notions of 
things, as in the case of the aquatic animals knowing 
water at first sight, a fact generally aflirmed, and 
not casv to contradict. In the same way, they may 
know their food at first sight before tasting it. 

It is in connection with Sociability, that wo have 
the largest compass of undoubted instincts. Animals 
seem to know their own species l>v intuitive percep- 
tion. Predatory animals certainly recognise their 
prey by instinctive perception . tho young kitten is 
aroused by the sight of a mouse ; the dog pursues a 
cat until a decision and vehemence that could not 
I ho given by education. N> animals that are preyed 
, upon intuitively dread their captors. 

While Pleasure and Pain must he regarded ns 
fundamental attributes of the mind, inseparable 
from its working, the more &p< oial moles uf feeling 
called Emotions, as Lore, Anger, l’ear, are states 
superinduced upon the pntuiiy modes of feeling, 
and as they appear from the < arliest moments of 
life, they aro properly termed instincts, being com- 
mon to man and to animal* 

Among the most notable instincts aro the con- 
structions of forethought — as the nests of birds, the 
cells of bees and wasps, the ant-hdloeks, the beaver’s 
dwellings, tho spider’s web ; also tho precautionary 
movements of animals, as in the migrations of birds 
| and fishes, according to season Tho striking and 
j extraordinary anecdotes gi\ en of the sagacity of some 
animals, as the dog, the horse, the cat, the elephant, 
j do not, properly speaking, exemplify instinct ; they 
involvu experience, memory, and reason, which 
animals are capable of in a greater or loss degree, 
and with great individual differences, even in the 
same species. Respecting these various instinctive 
I aptitudes, the account given until lately was that 
| each distinct animal species was originally created 
i so; and that the poners belonging to each wero 
| handed down without change from parents to 
offspring. A new rendering of the phenomena has 
been given, ill the doctrine of j'lulution. According 
to tins doctrine, as applied to mind, instincts aro 
experiences and acquisitions that havo bccomo 
hereditary. 

‘Though reflex and instinctive sequences are not 
determined by the oxpenenco of tho individual 
organism manifesting them, yet tho experiences of 
the race of organisms forming its ancestry may havo 
determined them. Hereditary transmission applies 
to mental peculiarities as well as to physical 
peculiarities. While the modified bodily struc- 
ture produced by new habits of life is bequeathed 
to futuro generations, tlio moililicd norvmi3 struc- 
ture produced by such new habits of lifo aro also 
bequeathed ; and if the new habits bccomo perman- 
ent, the tendencies become permanent. Let us glanco 
at tlio facts : Among tho families of a civilised 
society, tho changes of occupation and habit from 
generation to generation, and tho intcrmnrringo of 
families having different occupations and habits, 
CJ8 


greatly confuse tho evidence of mental heredity. 
But it needs only to contrast national characters to 
eco that mental peculiarities caused by habit become 
hereditary. We know that there aro warlike, 
peaceful, nomadic, maritime, hunting, commercial 
races — races that arc independent or slavish, active 
or slothful ; we know that many of these, if not all, 
have a common origin ; and hence it is inferablo 
that tlicso varieties of disposition, which Rave 
evident relations to modc3 of life, have been gradu- 
ally produced in tho courso of generations. In 
domesticated animals, parallel facts arc familiar. 
Not only the forms and constitutions, but the dis- 
positions and instincts of horses, oxen, sheep, pigs, 
fowls, have bccomo different from those of their 
wild kindred. The various breeds of dogs exhibit 
numerous varieties of mental character and faculty 
permanently established by mode of life ; and tbeir 
several tendencies are spontaneously' manifested. A 
young pointer will point out a covey' the first time he 
is taken afield ’ (Spencer’s Psychology, vol. i., p. 422). 

The strongest evidence, however, for the evolution 
theory is the remarkable similarity between instincts 
and acquisitions. Our instincts are just the powers 
that we need for our support and preservation, and 
that wc should acquire by’ trying what actions arc 
best suited for this purpose. An animal coming 
into tho world unable to adjust the movements of 
its limbs, head, and mouth, to pick up the food that 
lies before it, would have to learn these movements 
as quickly as possible. Once acquired, they persist, 
and if very strongly embodied in the nervous system, 
they may bo transmitted in a more or less perfect 
form to the next generation. Even granting that 
tho transmission is not full and complete, a sufficient 
trace may he left to render tlio acquisition com- 
paratively short. There aro a great many instincts 
that necil a certain amount of practice to make 
them operativo ; the first attempts at locomotion in 
most animals are feeble and awkward. 

INSTITUTE, a term used in Scotch Entail Law 
to denote tho person who is first mentioned or 
described ns entitled to tako the entailed estate. 
All thoso who come after him are called substitutes. 
Wken tlio institute dies before the entailer, tho 
next person mentioned takes ns institute. Tlicro 
aro certain rules of construction which favour tho 
institute, but these nro entirely technical. 

INSTITUTE, Tnr, in English Law, is tho modo 
of citation or reforenco to Chief-justice Coke's great 
work, in four volumes, on English law. Another 
nnmo for tho first part of it is Cole upon Littleton , 
owing to its being a commentary by Coke upon a 
work of Littleton. The second book is a comment 
on acts of parliament, the third is a treatise on 
tho pleas of the crown, and the fourth on tho 
different lands of courts. 

INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. On the revival 
of letters, associations for mutual intercourse and 
co-operation, called Academics (q. v.), were formed 
in Italy and France, ono of which, composed of poets 
of no great note, was converted by Richelieu into a 
national institution, under the name of Acadimic 
pranraisc, and met for the first timo 10th July 
1037. The chief object of this institution was 
tho cultivation of tho French language; but this 
was indifferently accomplished, owing to tho inter- 
meddling of tho court, which arrogated to itself 
tho right of directing tho public taste. Many- of 
tho judgments of this Academy were strangely 
erroneous — c. g., its rejection of tho Cid of Corneille, 
and its refusal to a dmi t Molitrc, Boilcau, and La 
Brnyiro as members. Tho Academy was intrusted 
with the preparation of a Dictionary of the French 
languago; but the merits of this work havo been 
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much disputed, and the plan of it generally' con- 
demned. — The taste for devices, inscriptions, and 
medals, which prevailed in the 17th c., suggested to 
Louis XIV. the foundation of the Academie des 
Inscriptions in 1G63, for the immediatt object of 
examining his collection of medals and other anti- 
quities; but the Abbe Bignon, superintendent of 
the Royal Library, secured its perpetuation, with an 
extension of its field of labour, as the Academic 
Boyale dcs Inscriptions el Belles-lettres, under which 
designation it met for the first time 16th July 1701. 
— The third Academy in order, and at present the 
most distinguished scientific association in the 
world, the Academic Iioyale des Sciences, was 
founded by Colbert in 10GG, remodelled by Bignon 
in 1G99, and further enlarged in 17S5. — The painter 
Le Bran founded in 1G4S an Academic dc Peinture , 
for which he obtained a charter in 1G55; and 
in 1664, Colbert remodelled and established it 
as the Academic Boyale dc Peinture ct Sculpture. 
— An Academic Boyale d’ Architecture was also 
founded. 

All these Academies were suppressed by an edict 
of the Convention, Sth August 1793 ; but on 25th 
October 1795, the Directory established a great 
national association, for the promotion of the arts 
and sciences, called tho Inslitut National. It was 
at first divided into three classes— viz., Sciences 
Physiques et Mathfimatiques ; Sciences Morales et 
Pohtiques ; Sciences de LittCraturo et Beaux- Arts ; 
but on the suppression of the second class by tho 
First Consul in 1803, the remaining classes were 
re-arranged as follow : Sciences Physiques et 
Mathematiques ; Langue et Litterature Franjaise; 
Histoire et Literature Ancienne ; Beaux- Arts ; and 
tins arrangement continued during the Empire. On 
21st March 1816, a royal ordinance commanded 
that tho four classes should bo replaced by four 
Academies, but tho general title, ‘Institute of 
France,’ was retained, being modified by the epithet 
‘Royal,’ ‘Imperial,’ or ‘National,’ in harmony with 
the political changes in France. Since 1870, it is, 
of course, the Inslitut National. The four Academies 
are — 1. L'Acadimie Fran;aise; 2. L’ Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres; 3. II Academic des 
Sciences; 4. L’AcadUmie des Beaux- Arts : and an 
ordinance, bearing date 26th October 1832, re- 
established the old second class as a fifth Academy, 
II Academic des Sciences Norales et Poliligues, and 
this organisation still subsists. 

Each Academy has its own independent govern- 
ment, and the free disposition of the funds allotted 
to it, an agency and secretaries ; the library and 
the valuable collections of tho Institute are common 
to the five ; the common fund is managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members (two from each Academy), 
under the presidency of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Members are elected by ballot, tho 
election requiring to be confirmed by government, 
and members of one Academy may be elected as 
members of any or all of the other four. Each 
member has an annual salary of 1500 francs, and 
the secretaries have 6000. Each member also receives 
a napoleon for each meeting of the Academy at- 
which he is present, but is liable to a fine if absent 
for a whole year, or to expulsion for a prolonged 
absence without sufficient cause shewn. Each 
Academy meets once a week for two . hours ; each 
has also one public annual sitting ; and on 15th 
August, there is a general public meeting of the 
whole five. All the Academies, with the exception 
of tho first, have a certain number of acadUmiciens 
libres, associCs strangers, and correspondants ; the 
‘ acaddmiciens libres’ have only the right of attend- 
ing the meetings of the Academy ; the ‘ associCs 
Strangers’ are foreign members. The following 


table gives the full complement of members and 
correspondents for each Academy : 
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Among the associes strangers in 1874, there were 
in the 2d Academy, Professor Max Miiller ; in the 
3d, Professors Owen, Airy, and Wheatstone ; and 
in the 5th, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and 
the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope. Of correspondents, 
Mr Thomas Wright belonged to the 2d, as did 
also Sir H. Rawhnson, Mr Layard, and Dr John 
Muir of Edinburgh. Late correspondents with 
the various academies were Professor Fara- 
day, Sir D. Brewster, Sir J. W. Herseliel, Lord 
Brougham, Mr M’Culloch, Mr Grote, and Drs 
Whewell and Whately. The Academic Franeaise 
occupies itself with debates on grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and French literature in general, and 
its great work is the preparation and continual 
improvement of a dictionary of the French 
language. It has the disposal of two prizes 
of 10,000 francs each, one of 2000 francs, and 
every alternate year, a sum of 1500 francs to 
be bestowed on meritorious authors in poor 
circumstances. The Acad&mie des Inscriptions ct 
Belles-lettres has for its subject history in its 
most comprehensive sense, including chronology, 
geography, numismatology, and the study of monu- 
ments of every kind, and of the languages of all 
nations at all times. It has in its gut a prize of 
2000 francs, and another for numismatology. The 
Academie des Sciences has for its subject statistics, 
pure and mixed mathematics, medical science, &c. ; 
and has the gift of eleven prizes, several of which 
are of 10,000 francs ; all are annual, with the excep- 
tion of one, which is decennial. The Academie des 
Beaux- Arts occupies itself with painting, sculpture, 
architecture, engraving, and music ; and with the 
preparation of a dictionary of the fine-arts, and, 
alternately with the first Academy, distributes the 
sum of 1500 francs among poor meritorious authors. 
The Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
discusses mental philosophy, law and jurisprudence, 
political economy and statistics, general and philo- 
sophical history, and politics, administration, and 
finance ; and has the gift of two prizes — one decen- 
nial, the other quinquennial. There is also a Bordin 
prize in the gift of each Academy ; and two general 
prizes — one annual, the other triennial — in the gift 
of the Institute. 

Each year a sum is voted by the French govern- 
ment for the general fund of the Institute, and 
from this fund are paid the allowances of members, 
salaries of the secretaries and other officials, and 
several prizes ; also experiments, printing, &c. 

INSTITUTES is the name given to the elemen- 
tary treatise on the Roman or civil law. See Law, 
Roman, Crra- 

INSTITU'TION, in Church Law, means the 
final and authoritative appointment to a church 
benefice — more especially a bishopric — by the person 
with whom such right of appointment ultimately 
rests. Thus, in tho Roman Catholic Church — even 
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after tlio ‘ election ’ of n biiliop by tlm ilmptcr, or sueken multures mean the payment for the mere 
Ilia ‘nomination' by the crown, win a that right grinding, which strangers pay; and the in uicken 
belongs to the crown — it is only the pope who multure:; include that j>lux a email premium, which 
confers ‘institution.’ In English m-iqe, Institution goes to the proprietor of the mill, 
is a conveyance of the cure of ; <>uU by the bid, op, IKSTT'ItANCE, a contract of indemnify', whereby 

who, or whose deputy, reads the wonli of the insti- 0 no party, in consideration of a specified payment, 
tution, wliilo the clerk knciK The institution called a ‘ premium,’ undertakes to guarantee another 

fltn ill ♦ olofl.' fni* ilm tuirnfttn nf . i t . f l mi r> , « » 1 . . 


technical trim, though it is fietpiently used in Eng- second i’unic war, or that the Emperor Claudius 
land as d; wnptivc ot a will or testamentary writing can ho considered an insurer, because, in order to 
— and often any document not under seal. In Scot- cncotirago the importation of corn, he took all the 
land, on the other hand, it is usually descriptive loss or damage it might sustain upon himself — there 
only 01 a notarial instrument. are yet extant rttle3 of sundry ‘guilds,’ or social 

INSTJU’MKNTA’TIOX is the arrangin'- of corporations of the Anglo-Saxons, whereby, in return 
music for a combined numb, r of instruments, "rim ccrta m fixed contributions, the members gnar- 
nature ami character of the musical ideas must -hi tee each other against loss from ‘ fire, water, rob- 
alone determine w hetln r the insttmiientatioii shall hery. or other calamity.’ It was, however, to cover 

ho simple nr artistic, and pcrhapi , oinptox ; the maritime casualties that insurance, viewed in its 

latter being the ease when some «./ tin- instrument, commercial .aspect, seems to have been first under- 
take a more prouum nt p.ut than otto is. Tor both taken. So early as 1-1, 'Jo, the magistrates of Barcc- 
purposes, a thorough know I. d.;e of evi rv instrument i’>na issued an ordinance relating to this class of 

111 the on. In stra is ale, lot, !\ n, , , -s ,r\ . ,cs w itliout 1 •msiness, and wo find in ,the sjieech nf the Lord 

this, mstimm illation nh d. u, mug ma-s 1 Koper Bacon, on opening Queen Elizabeth's first 

of sounds. The •timg.d m-triiiin nt-g lromtlutr parliami nt, the allusion, ‘doth not the wise mer- 
nature, in nin.t m-, t»nn tlx pr.m ipil parti of a ••limit, in every adventure of danger, give part to 

i core, mound win h tin oth. r mstimmrit- move, the re-t assured.’ The merit nf being the 

witlmnt tb pm mg tin in ..f tin ir importan. e. Tin ,ir ' t •" ui'I’l.V mathematical calculations to tlie 

wind instimiiMits n pi, . nt, I. -.a, it wire, '.dilation ol human life belongs to tile famous John 

a subordinate t limit , who h mu agim be divnhd 1 Witt, pinsmnary eounsellor of Holland, whom 
into two kinds, vi.-, tin im»l mstimm nts ami the Krport to the States-gencral, on the valuation of 
bia-s, which, with the string,.! in irimoiit". give hfe animitiei, has been lately brought to light 

three c'sintialK dilbnnt « Imral 1 1!.. t-, that mav ' Mr Hendriks. The first instirmiee eompmy 

be mix< d Uji t"gi tin r in i ndb - . 'am tv. A know’- established m Britain appears to have Urn the 
Edge of the art if instrmiu utati >i> is only to !..• ‘ Amicahlc,’ founded in lti'.tti ; not the cilice known 
aeipur. d by gnat t\p>inii-> . at tin- • mie tune, by that name now, but the one that still exi'ts as 
much may be 1. arm d l.v v .leultin.; tin lollovviog tin- • Hand in Hand.’ Omitting the gambling anil 
Woiks: JJf hu'i hi unlmiii i rir , 1 . n Ore/ie.-'ro' "tl» r objectionable jirojccts for which tlio science of 
vui A. tstmdidm, publish, . I in It.rlin bv Wag. 1 insurance has been held responsible, it would exceed 

fubr, mnl ]>r pb l'r..lili. IT , ' mnu'h. r , the limits of the present article to give any detailed 
L’nt-nrvht in ii>n rm.n /, •!,.<. a »/„/„ m-tnim-nt.,.. account of even the more legitimate applications 
IVSTIU'UI'V'IV M. , , , , "f it winch are current at the present day: the 

l.ir'tlltv .M li.i I s >, M. III. IV !»»• «ll\ l«(« «ft « If 1 1 1 1 f /» • ‘ 1 

*t r 4 . , , , - . 1 1 1 »i\ i'!!*t can 1.0 protected from tlio pecuniary 

into i im »• tin's <s wind. ait-l in rt U's'iii mi , \ i r ^ * i /♦ , 1 ,, 

Sfrtniro.i mil mm , «j ‘ * * ntailcd from d.aiuacje l>y rad or llootl j the gardener 

oinimeti nli an ft thtt»* Lind-' tint <• * 1% » . . ° . 

nliiJi,,i„„l.„ i ,, , , ,. • , 1 tiotn the devastation of the hailstorm ; the fanner 

ihim* Miinuis an 1 Tftlut . cl in* tMii .is the Molin .• *i , f . ... , 

, , », . it \ i . • . * \ Im * tr«*iai the mronds of disease among; hn cattle; ami 

Mula, Molorii't J|it, »* i , twit« tun • with tin* lnitvr i i j , , . . - 

..ft...*... , 4 1 i . J , , ^ r * miMovcr and ernidovcd alike tvan the heneht 01 a 


or otherwi'-e, a** the h.up, mand-dine. \o. ; 

hy rtiikimr, aa the pian-'tfrt* and did. nn. r. Wind 

illbtlUmilltH an* of tUo himii, \ l/ » tin leinl ‘species 
— as the hanthoy, ilarn»ti* t, A,. and the llnte 


guarantee t>n lidelity. 12U established life ofilcc3 
wittnn the Tinted Kingdom appeared in an ac- 
credited list published in 1ST*!, and although 
there u ere, beside ^ 00 avindifi" up in Chancery, 


tivij . i. a n , * |, ii * 11 I ft » ft tueiu iieie. unnifL uu hiiiuiii’' uo v/iiiuieetv, 

i r i' * . 1 '! 1 * 1 *' lo l nMn l Ht , thero is .an amount of conlidcnce to he ]daeed in 

; l '• o'!" J 1 '." L,llh, ( '; 1 ^' l ' ,r "’'•• | '"'tni. nets are tl „, all(1 integrity of the greater number 

/,«*** * 1 d m'-trnim nti ; but that cannot be exceeded in .any otln r 


avhetln l tin* M-und is pn»dmr»l by the bps of tlio 
blow i r aetm^ as a ri » d, »>r l*\ the eoinpr* s^td ^trcaTii 
of air, as m tin t** mstnnm nts, h imt y« t iletir- 
lnimtl. IVnusiiun ii^tniiin nts are those which on 
htin^ htimk pi ««ltii e 4»nly i.jie n \i 1 1 yound, as tho 
drum, ti i.uieh , minis, t.iiubtiuniie, Whate\er 
niatenal m.u in us»«l to f««rni a muMi.il instnunent, 
there me only t o nn ans of pn«lu« musieal * 
round 11 , and the e aie by the vihratu*ns of a lixcil i 


commercial interest. We propose conlimn^ our 
icmamim; leinarks to the divibions of lire, life, 
and marino insurance. 

1. J'lrc Insurance . — Although tlie btisim-s of fire 
insurance is not founded upon such exact data as 
can be made available in the practice of life insur- 
ance, yet considerable progress lias been made by 
tin* ollices towards a correct classification of the 


oroan apes. ,,ulu 01 like Hpecialiy hazardous risks. Tlie average rate of 

j # premium received for risk.s in the United Kingdom 

I KHUCKlftN I^IU'LTUltKS, in Scotch Law, mean inny bo estimated at 49 . per cent. A duty of 3v. 
the payments made to the miller by peitons who per cent, per annum used to be levied by covern- 
nro bound to grind their corn at .a particular mill, ment upon all lire insurances, except farmiim-stock 
tinder a servitude called Thirlago (cp v,). Out- and puulic hospitals, and the parliamentary returns 
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made of it afforded valuable statistical information 
of the total amount insured. The duty paid in the 
year 1SC0 amounted to £1,558,G08, representing a 
gross amount insured over the year of £1,039,072,140 ; 
and farming-stock, £73,309,S9S. Since the repeal, 
in 18G9, of the act which levied a duty upon fire 
insurances, no data remain for estimating the total 
value of those now effected in this country. The 
‘Life Assurance Company’s Act, 1S70,’ provided 
only for the publication of the accounts of such 
fire offices as do life business also. The local 
returns made to the Board of Works, upon which to 
estimate the contributions of the companies for the 
maintenance of the fire brigade, afford incidentally 
an interesting proof of the wealth of the metropolis, 
and of the magnitude of its business operations. 
Over the area mentioned, which excludes the 
important warehouses of the Victoria Docks, the 
returns exhibited by the resident companies of 
insurances for 1873 shewed a total value of property 
covered of upwards of £48S,500,000. Fire insurance 
policies are of too familiar use to require explanation 
here, hut one point in connection with them may be 
noticed : unlike a marine policy, they guarantee 
the insured to the extent of the whole amount 
specified in them, without regard to the excess of 
value of the entire property before the fire, unless 
an exceptional 1 average clause ’ is attached to the 
policy. 

2. Life Assurance, in its widest sense, is a contract 
entered into by the assurer to pay a certain benefit 
contingent upon the duration of one or more lives. 
The ‘present value’ or single premium corresponding 
to an assurance of £1, payable at the end of the 
year of death of an individual, is deduced from the 
value of an annuity on the same life (see Annuity), 
and is expressed by the formula v — (1 — v) A,, 
where v is the sum which will amount to £1 in one 


year (therefore equal to j-j-— , r being the interest of 

£1 for a year), and A, is the value of an annuity of 
£1 per annum on the life aged x. 

The more common form in which a life assurance 
is carried out is, however, by the payment of an 
annual premium to the company assuring, and this 
is determined (using the same symbols as above) 


by the formula — 


(1 — v). The truth of 


which is thus demonstrated in a popular form 
by Mr Gray. The present value of an ‘ imme- 
diate’ annuity on a life aged x — i. e., of an annuity 
of which the first payment falls to be made at the 
commencement of the transaction — being 1 4- A,, it 
is easily deduced by proportion that £1 will pur- 


chase an immediate annuity of 


1 

1 + A. 


, the recipro- 


cal of the first value ; and this would be the proper 
premium for the benefit if the latter were paid to 
the assured at the beginning of the first, and not 
at the end of the last year of the duration of the 
policy ; but inasmuch as the benefit is not paid 
until the close of the stipulated period, the differ- 
ence between its immediate value and its value if 
due a year heuce (1— v) ha3 to be deducted from 
each year’s premium, and the formula is the result. 

The three important elements that have to bo 
taken into account in the calculation of office- 


premiums are — the rate of interest which is to 
accrue from their investment, the mortality returns 
with which the future experience of the insured 
is expected to agree, and the proportion or ‘ loading’ 
to be added to the net rates to meet expenses of 
management, and afford a profit to the insurer. 
The rate of 3 per cent, has, with a very few excep- 
tions, been adopted as a basis for such calculations, 


as the nearest to what can be expected to be realised 
on good security for transactions extending over 
many years. The mortality table most generally 
m use is that originally published by Mr Milne 
derived from the observations of Dr Heysliam on 
the rate of mortality in Carlisle during the nine 
years 1779 to 1787 inclusive, and hence known as 
the Carlisle Table. This, however, is now being 
superseded by the mortality experience of life 
assurance companies, collected by the Institute of 
Actuaries, and published in May 1869, exhibiting 
certainly the most correct standard of assured life 
in this country, and possessing, by reason of the 
great skill with which it has been graduated, a 
complete adaptation for all practical purposes. 

The following are examples of net premiums 
calculated on the Institute data : 

SINOLR AND ANNUAL TREMIUSIS rOIt ASSURANCE OP £100, FOR 
WHOLE OF LIFE— INSTITUTE TABLE II- 1 , 3 PER CENT. 


Age. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 

Premium. 

20 

£ s. ti. 

32 17 9 

£ i. d. 

18 7 

25 

35 1G 3 

1 12 G 

30 

39 4 5 

1 17 7 

35 

42 19 0 

2 3 10 

40 

47 1 2 

2 11 9 

45 

51 13 5 

3 2 3 

50 

5G 12 3 

3 1G 0 

55 

G1 17 3 

4 14 G 

CO 

G7 5 G 

5 19 9 


For 1 comparison, we append the corresponding 
premiums, calculated on the Carlisle data : 

SINCLE AND ANNUAL PREMIUMS TOR ASSURANCE OF £100, POR 
WnOLC OP LlrE— CARLISLE, 3 PER CENT. 


Age 

Singlo 

Trcrnium. 

Annual 

Premium. 


£ i if. 

£ *. d. 

20 

33 17 1 1* 

1 9 10* 

25 

3G 17 10* 

1 14 0* 

30 

40 2 G 

1 19 0* 

35 

43 7 11* 

2 4 8 

40 

47 3 2 

2 11 11* 

45 

50 17 8* 

3 0 4* 

50 

55 8 7* 

3 12 5* 

55 

GO 18 11 

4 10 10* 

CO 

GG 10 7* 

5 15 9* 


The question of the addition to be made to such 
(net) premiums is influenced by different consider- 
ations having regard to the practice of the office 
using the table. 

Assurance companies are divided into three classes : 
1. Proprietary Companies, being those offices pos- 
sessing a capital the property of the partners, and 
which, in addition to the accumulated premiums, 
is pledged to the policy-holders as a guarantee for 
the fulfilment of their claims. As the liability in 
such companies is limited to the net sums assured, 
the addition made to the premiums requires to be 
only such a proportion as will cover the actual 
outlay for management, and remunerate the share- 
holders for the risk of loss which they run by 
fluctuation in the mortality, or from bad invest- 
ments. A comparison of the above premiums with 
the ‘non-participation’ rates usually advertised, will 
shew that the prevailing competition has induced 
the construction of tables very favourable to the 
public. 2. Mutual Offices, where the members 
themselves constitute the company, being liable 
to each other for all claims. Here, in the absence 
of a capital, it is usual to adopt a scale of premiums 
known to be in excess of what is required to meet 
the sums insured. The profit arising therefrom is 
periodically ascertained, and allotted to the assured, 
most frequently in the form of ‘ bonuses ’_ or additions 
to the claims payable under the policies. Borne 
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companies doing a largo Inw-nc", :.r< rf tii: ' cl'.", 
and iu point of stability and irr- : -v- '1.-.M' int'j- 
ment bear the hi':h f ‘ ; t clnrart r. Mix' l 
pnni'i arc proprietary r ir.lpau.r a charging such 
increased rates ns will vi< Id a bonu", but which, in 
return for the expense s of ur>mg' meat and guar- 
antee of their capital, r -ervo for their proprietors 
a stipulated proportion of the profits. 

It would be beyond our province to deal with the 
comparative merits of these systems ; undoubtedly, 
offices in which the assured participate in a part or 
the whole of the profits, have for some years back 
enjoyed the largest share of public support. Life- 
assurance, in tho abstract, is certainly ono of the 
greatest blessings of modem times. Tho extent 
to which it lias been mado available may bo judged 
from the fact, that the total sum, including vested 
bonuses, for which the existing offices aro liable 
is above £343,000,000 sterling ; the annual premiums 
payable, therefore, being above ten millions — a sum 
equal to ith of the net public revenue of the United 
Kingdom, or nearly half of the entire Customs duties. 

A greatly increased facility for making tbo neces- 
sary calculations in connection with lifc-assuranco 
has been developed within the last few years by tho 
use of ‘ Commutation Tables,’ the invention of Mr 
Gcorgo Barrett, and of which a large collection, 
calculated by Mr D. Joues, is published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. For 
the best information on their construction, and other 
formula;, the reader is referred to the standard works 
of De Morgan, Gray, Milne, and the transactions 
of the Institute of Actuaries, published quarterly. 
See PosT-omcr. Iksuram'u m burr., Yol. X. 

3. Marine Insurance . — Although this branch of tho 
subject docs not possess such a general interest as 
the preceding, it is one that requires quite as great 
an amount of study and experience to insure its 
successful prosecution. In estimating the rate of 
premium, the insurer has to take into account not 
only tho quality of the vessel covered, but the 
season in which sho sails, the known character of 
her captain, the nature of the commodity carried, 
and (the contract being an indemnification both 
against the elements and the enemy) the state of 
our political relations. Nevertheless, losses at sea, 
like other incidents, are observed to follow certain 
laws, and if the average from which the value of 
tho risk is deduced is of sufficiently broad basis, tho 
result over equal intervals of time can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty. Until 1824, the only 
companies that could grant marine insurances wero 
the ■ Boyal Exchange ’ and ‘ London Assurance ; ’ and 
although the monopoly of theso offices then ceased, 
and many other companies have since been 
established, a largo portion of tho business is, 
however, still transacted by individual insurers 
designated ‘underwriters.’ The underwriters of 
London form an influential society known ns 
1 Lloyd's ’ (q. v.), from haring originally met in 
a coffec-honse kept by a person of that name 
in Abchurch Lane ; and their extensive business, 
numerous agents for procuring information, and 
general influence in tbo mercantile community, 
have long gamed for them a world- wide reputation. 
As a small number of risks, viewed in connection 
with tho great hazard to which property at sea is 
exposed, would not secure a safe average to tho 
individual insurer, ho finds it prudent to take but a 
fractional part of tho entire risk on himself, and 
this is done by subscribing or ‘ underwriting’ tho 
stipulated proportion on a policy drawn out for tho 
whole amount to ho covered. The necessity for 
circulating tho policy for this purpose, and other- 
wise negotiating tho insurance, lias given riso to 
another business, that of the ‘insurance broker,’ 
co: ’ 


with which, however, that of tv i.u ! r-, r.: r is 
of t--u combined. A system of mutual h. - . i- 
frequently carried out by associations n ; 
owners forming ‘clubs,’ by which ,- ■ - < 

arrange for the mutual insurance of their w ' , 
or shares of vessels — the various claims aririr. ; fr • 
loss or accident being met by pro ra(a coalnb 
tions from the members in proportion to the c.m 
respectively insured by them. Under this sy=b" >, 
the commission of tho ship-broker, although in- 
cluded in the premiums, is saved by the owner. , 
Marine insurance differs from an ordinary fire i 
insurance, in respect that in case of partial loss the 1 
underwriter pays only such .a proportion of the slim 
insured ns the damage sustained bears to its whole 
value at the time of 'insurance. ScoAYr.Ii.vcn. In 
adjusting a partial loss, it is usual to deduct one- 
third of the nominal value, for now materials fur- 
nished to replace the older destroyed, and labour. 
Policies aro of two kinds, ‘ valued ’ — where the insur- 
ance is based on a specific hill of lading — and ‘ open,’ 
where, in case of loss, tho value of a ship with her 
stores is estimated as at the date of sailing, her 
freight at the amount she would have earned had 
the voyage terminated favourably, and her cargo at 
its invoice price, adding premium and all charges. 
Tho insurance is binding although the ship may 
have been lost when the policy was executed, hut 
any warranty, if not true, is held to vitiate the insur- 
ance, even although the misstatement is not material 
to the risk. A stamp-duty, now reduced to a 
nominal rate, is levied upon all marine insurance 
policies. In fixing its amount, tho clioico lies with 
the insured of doing so with reference to the term 
of insurance (not exceeding one year), or per single 
voyage, as follows: By time — for any term lint 
exceeding six months, 3d. per £100 ; exceeding six 
months, Gil. .per £100. By voyage, 3 tl. per £100. 
The rates of premiums for marine insurance have 
been much increased within tho last few years, as a 
consequence of tho number of ship wrecks experi- 
enced. For tho fivo years 1S51 to 1855 inclusive, 
the annual average of those reported was 105S ; 
from 1S5G to 1SG0, 1252; from 1SG1 to 18G5, 153S; 
from 18GG to 1870, 1802 — a very great increase. 

Insurance, in Law.— 1 The law on the subject of 
insurance is substantially the same throughout fho 
United Kingdom. 

Fire Insurance.— The contract is generally pro- 
ceded by proposals, in which case the proposals and 
policy of insurance must he read together, if the 
policy refers to these proposals. In order to insure 
property, tho insurer must have some interest 
m tho property insured, for otherwise there would 
bo an inducement to commit arson. But ho need 
not be owner; it is enough that he ho account- 
able for the goods, or hofd a lien on them, ns a 
carrier, wharfinger, or bailee. Tims, many carriers 
keep up a floating policy to cover all goods which 
may happen to bo on their premises within a given 
period. In all theso cases, tho words of the policy 
arc the important points ; and good faith is required 
in giving a correct description of the goods or 
premises, for every statement or representation as 
to anything that is essential is taken to he a war- 
rant}-. The premises must not ho materially altered 
during tbo nslr, otherwise the policy will bo void ; 
but often the policy stipulates that alterations may 
bo made on giving notice. A person in lodgings 
may insure his goods, and may safely call the 
house his ‘dwelling-house’ for that purpose. But, 
as a general rule, great caro mnst ho taken by the 
insured not to misrepresent anything material, and 
not to conceal any extraordinary risk which tlic 
insurer ought to lenow. If a fire happens, either 
on tho premises, or in neighbouring premises, tho 
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insurer cannot set up in defence that it avas caused 
by the negligence of the insured or his servant, for 
these are generally the very things which an insur- 
ance is intended to guard against. When a fire 
happens, it is generally always provided by the 
policy that notice of the loss is to be sent in, and 
full particulars of the damage done, and the alleged 
value, for it is only the actual loss which is insured 
against, and that only can he recovered. Thus, if a 
person insures his house or furniture for £600, and 
damage only to the extent of £50 has been done by 
fire, he can only recover the £50, for otherwise ho 
would he better off than he was before 'the fire, and 
the contract is one merely of indemnity — i. e., it does 
not add to one’s'wealth, but merely secures against 
loss. It is often provided that the annual payment 
of the premium on a contract of insurance may be 
paid within 15 days after the first or previous year 
lias expired, but it is dangerous to allow the pay- 
ment to be postponed so long, for if a fire happen 
in the interval, the insurer will not in general be 
liable. Sometimes the same property is insured in 
several offices, but in ^hat case the insured party 
can nevertheless only recover the value of his loss 
once and no more. He can sue either of the insurers, 
however, for the amount, if each policy cover the 
whole value, and the party who pays can then 
recover a proportionate part from the other co-in- 
surers, for they all divide the loss among them. 
In cases where carriers and others take out a float- 
ing policy of fire insurance, the carrier can sue for 
the full loss of the goods, though far exceeding the 
extent of his own interest in them, hut in that case 
the owner of the goods destroyed is entitled to 
recover the balance from the carrier, even though 
originally he never gave authority to the carrier to 
insure them. And so, in like manner, if a person is 
insured, and recovers his loss from the insurer, and 
then sues a third party for the wrong which caused 
the loss, the insurer gets the benefit of what may 
thus he recovered, in diminution of his own loss. 

Life Insurance is not a contract of indemnity, like 
fire insurance, and therefore a person may insure his 
life in as many insurance offices as he pleases, and his 
executors will recover the full amount insured from 
each of the insurers, regardless of the rest. In order, 
however, to insure a life, the insurer must either 
himself be ‘the life’ or must have a pecuniary 
interest in the life. Thus, a creditor is entitled to 
insure his debtor’s life ; a wife may insure _ her 
husband’s or her own, as if she were unmarried ; 
and ho may insure the wife’s, if she has an 
annuity or property settled upon her for life, in 
which he has an interest. It is enough, also, that 
the interest of the insurer exist at the time the policy 
is entered into, and hence, though the interest after- 
wards cease, ho will still be entitled to recover the 
amount, if the policy is kept up. Thus, a creditor 
whose debt is satisfied, may still recover on tho 
policy. In entering into contracts of life insurance, 
scrupulous good faith is exacted in the description 
of the nature of the life insured, and any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in a material point is fatal to the 
insurer’s right to recover. Some companies even go 
the length of inserting in their policies a clause, that 
if any misrepresentation (L c., however trifling) ho 
made, the policy will be void. But particular care 
should be taken to avoid such offices, for the policies 
taken out on such terms will generally he so much 
waste paper, as far as any security is concerned. 
At the same time, it is often dangerous for the 
insurer to treat lightly any misrepresentation, for in 
the end the question, whether it is material or not, 
will be one- not for him or his executors, but for a 
jury, in case an action is brought. When the policy 
is effected through an agent on the principal's 


life, and the agent, unconsciously and without the 
authority of the principal, makes a misrepresenta- 
tion, this will bind the principal. Where the person 
whose life is insured commits suicide, or is hanged, 
tho policy is void, unless, in tho case of suicide, ho 
was in a state of insanity at the time. The policy, 
however, frequently has an express provision on tins 
subject, tho terms of which will be in that case all- 
important, and will govern the liability. In case 
the policy provides, as it often does, for its con- 
tinuance, if payment after the expiration of tho 
year is made within 15 or 21 days, it is dangerous 
to run the risk of this interval, for if the party dies 
during the 15 days before the premium is paid, tho 
policy wiE not be set up by his executors coming 
forward to pay within those days. But the pohey 
sometimes expressly allows of this, in which case it 
wiH be competent for the executors to mako the 
payment. Life assurances are often assigned in 
security of a debt, in which case the assignor gener- 
aHy covenants to pay the premiums, so as to keep 
the security up ; and failing payment by the assignor, 
the assignee is generaUy authorised to pay them 
himself, and recover the amount from the assignor. 
Notice of an assignment of a life pohey should 
always be given to the insurance company, so as to 
let them know whom they are to pay. 

Maritime Insurance is effected either on a voyago 
from one port to another, in which case it is 
called a voyage pohey, or it is from one given 
day to another, in which case it is called a timo 
pohey. When the value of tho property insured 
is expressed in the pohey, it is called a valued 
policy, and when not so expressed it is an open 
policy. In general, wagering or gaming policies aro 
void by statute, and the insurer must have somo 
interest in tho ship, such as the profits of the 
voyage or the freight. The insurance of seamen’s 
wages, however, is not competent, for it tends to 
take away the stimulus of exertion from the crew. 
When the policy states a fixed sum as the value of 
the property, and expressly provides that the policy 
shaU be deemed sufficient proof of interest, tho 
insurance is an insurance * interest or no interest,’ 
and void by the statute. When the poEoy is a 
voyage pohey, there is an impEcd warranty by the 
insurer that the ship is seaworthy at the commence- 
ment of tho voyage, but there is no such warranty 
in a time poEcy. As is tho case in fire and life 
poheies, any fraudulent concealment of material 
circumstances which increase tho risk wEl void the 
poEcy. But everything done in tho usual course 
of navigation and trade is presumed to have been 
foreseen, and in contemplation of both parties. Tho 
poEcy is understood to cover the risk, not only 
of the perils of the sea, properly so caEed, hut of 
ignoranco or negligence on the part of the master or 
mariners. But tho loss caused by mere tear and 
wear is not covered by the policy ; the cause of the 
loss must be something fortuitous or accidental. 
Every policy imphedly assumes that the vessel wiH 
proceed straightway to her place of destination, 
without unnecessary delay. But sometimes, from 
unforeseen causes, it is absolutely necessary for tho 
master to deviate, in which case, and in which only, 
the poEcy wiE remain good, strict proof, however, 
being always given of this imperious necessity. 
When the ship has been so injured or deterior- 
ated as to render it hopeless to restore it, and tho 
repairs wiE cost more than the ship is worth, tho 
assured may abandon the ship, and claim for a total 
loss. Seo Average. 

INTA’GLIO (Ital. ‘cutting in’), a term in art, 
the opposite of relief (see Alto-relievo), means the 
representation of a subject by hoHowing it out in 
a gem,' or other substance; so that an impression 
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taken from tlio engraving presents the appearance 
of a bas-relief. 

I'NTEGRAL CALCULUS. See Calculus. 

INTEGRATION. See Calculus. 

I'NTELLECT, tke name for tlie thinking portion 
of our mental constitution. Mind contains threo 
elementary constituents — Emotion or Feeling, Voli- 
tion or the Will, and Intelligence or Thought. 
See Emotion’, Will. The intellectual powers aro 
explained in part by their contrast with feeling and 
will. When wo enjoy pleasure or suffer pain, wo 
aro said to feel ; when we act to procure the one or 
avoid the other, wo put forth voluntary energy; 
wheu we remember, compare, reason, our intelligence 
is exerted. 

The powers of the intellect liavo been variously 
classified. Among tlio commonly recognised desig- 
nations for them, we may mention Memory, Reason, 
and Imagination, which imply three very distinct 
applications of our mental forces. Ileid classified 
them as follows : Perception by the Senses, Memory, 
Conception, Abstraction, Judgment, Reasoning. 
Stewart added Consciousness, to denote the power 
of recognising our mental states, as Sensation and 
Perception make us cognisant of the outer world; 
likewise Attention (a purely voluntary function, 
although exerted in the domain of intelligence), 
Imagination, and the Association ot l.bas. 

It might l>e easily shewn that in such a classifica- 
tion as the above there is no fundanu ut.il distinctness 
of function, although time may be some differences 
in the direction givm to tin 1 powers. There is not 
a faculty of Memory ulinli is all memory, and 
nothing but memory. Reason and Imagination 
equally involve pioccsst s of recollection. And \\ ith 
regard to the Association of Ideas, it has been 
shewn by Mr Samuel Hailey {/.tilers on the I/uman 
■Mind) that if this is to be introduced into the 
explanation of the intellect, it must supersede tile 
other faculties entirely; m short, no must proceed 
either by faculties (ns Memory, Reason, &c.) or by 
Association, but not by both. 

In endeavouring to amve at a s itisf.utory account 
of tho human intellect, we must make a deeper 
analysis than is implied in the foregoing designa- 
tions. Wo find at least time facts, or properties, 
which appear in the present state of our knowledge 
to bo fundamental and distinct, no one in any degree 
implying the rest, while taken together they are 
considered sufficient to explain all the operations of 
Intelligence, strictly so called. 

1. Discrimination - , or the consciousness of Differ- 
ence. When wo are affected by the difference of 
two tastes or odours, or sounds or colours — this is 
neither mero feeling nor volition, but an intelligent 
act, the foundation of all other exercises of our 
intelligence. Wo must recognise the impressions 
on our senses as differing, before we can bo said to 
have the impression of anything; and the greater 
our powers of discrimination in any department, as 
colour, for example, the more intellectual aro wo 
in that special region. We could have no memory 
if we did not first recogniso distinctness of character 
in tlio objects that act on the senses, and in the 
feelings that we experience. In sonic of tho senses, 
discrimination is more delicate than in others; thus, 
Sight and Hearing give us a greater variety of 
impressions than Taste or Smell, and are therefore 
to that extent more intellectual in their nature. In 
tho course of our education, wo learn to discriminate 
many things that wo confounded at first, Every 
craft involves acquired powers of discrimination as 
well as habits of manipulation. A man is in one 
respect clever or stupid, according as his perceptions 
of difference in a given walk are delicate or blunt, 

CM 


2. Tlio next great intellectual property is Kms- 
’nvr.N’TSS, or the property whereby impressions once 
made persist after the fact, and can bo afterwards 
recovered without tho original cause, and by mental 
forces alone. When the ear is struck by a sonorous 
wave, we have a sensation of sound, and the mental 
excitement does not die away because the sound 
ceases; there is a certain continuing effect, gener- 
ally, although not always, much feebler than tho 
actual sensation. Nor is this the whole. After the 
sensation has completely vanished, and been overlaid 
by many other states of mind, it is possible to evoko 
the idea of it by inward or mental links, shewing 
that some abiding trace had been left in the mental 
system. Tho means of operating this revival is to 
ho found in tho so-called forces of Association. See 
Association of Ideas. 

3. The last great fundamental fact of intellect is 
Agreement or Similaritv. See Association of 

i Ideas. 

| It is believed that these three properties, in com- 
| bination with flic other two powers of the mind 
! (Feeling nnd Volition or Will), are adequate to 
, explain all tho recognised intellectual faculties 
or processes — Memory, Reason, Imagination, Ac. 

1 Memory is almost a pure case of Retentiveness, or 
1 Contiguity, aided occasionally by Similarity. Per- 
1 ceptiou by the Bcnses is only another name for 
1 Discrimination, the basis of all characteristic mental 
appreciation of matter or mind. Judgment is either 
Discrimination or Similarity, according as it discovers 
difference or agreement in the tilings judged of. 

Sir W. Hamilton, in departing from the common 
classifications of tlic intellect, adopted the following 
division into sLx faculties or powers. 1. Tho Pre- 
. tentative Faculty, by which ho meant the power of 
recognising the various aspects of the world without 
and the mind within, called in tho one case External 
Perception ; in the other, Sclf-conscionsness, and 
Eometimes Reflection. 2. Tlio Conservative Faculty, 
or Memory proper, meaning the power of storing up 
impressions, to lie afterwards reproduced ns occasion 
| requires. 3. The /((productive Faculty, or the means 
of calling the dormant impressions up into conscious- 
ness again. Tiicse means arc, as stated above, tho 
Associating principles. 4. Tho .Representative Faculty, 
for which Imagination is another name, which deter- 
mines the greater or less vividness of the impressions 
or ideas thus reproduced. 5. The Eiahoralive Faculty, 

| or tho power of Comparison, by which Classification 
Generalisation, Abstraction, and Reasoning are per- 
formed. This, in fact, is one (not the only) application 
’ of tho general power of Similarity. Lastly, G. The 
I Jlcgxdativc Faculty, or the cognition of the ti priori 
| or supposed instinctive notions of the intellect, as 
Space, Time, Causation, Necessary Truths, &c. This 
I corresponds to what in German philosophy is called 
I tho ‘ Reason,’ as contrasted with ‘ Understanding,’ 
which deals with experienced or contingent truth. 

On examining tho abovo distribution, it will appear 
tliat while tho first faculty, the rresentativo, coin- 
cides with the primary fact of Discrimination, tlic 
threo subsequent, Conservation, Reproduction, Re- 
presentation, aro merely modc3 or distinct aspects 
of Retcntivencss. All the three must concur in every 
caso of the effective retention or recollection of any- 
thing. The last power, tho Regulative, is of course 
disputed by tho opposite school, who refuse to recog- 
niso a primary or distinct faculty as giving birth to 
the ideas in question. Seo Consciousness, Cause. ' 

INTE'MPERANCE, See Intoxication. 

INTENDANT, or INTEND ANT MILITAIRE, 
an officer in the French army charged with the 
organisation and direction of all the civil sendees 
attending a force in the field. The officers acting 
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under liis orders are those in charge of all the finance 
sendees, the provisions, stores, hospitals, artillery 
train, and transport departments, besides the inter- 
preters, guides, .and such like temporary services. 
The inlcndant-eii' ch ef of an army is the representa- 
tive of the Minister of War ; and, short of superseding 
the general’s orders, can exercise, in ca«o of need, all 
the functions of that high officer of state. The 
intcndancc is divided into intendants, ranking ■with 
general officers, sub-intendants with colonels, and 
assist ant-in tendants with majors ; besides cadets, 
who receive no pay, and constitute a probationary 
grade. 

Intendant was the name given in Franco before 
the Revolution to the overseer of a province. Such 
permanent officers were first appointed by Itcnry II. 
(1551). Under the complete system of centralisa- 
tion established by Richelieu, these intendants, as 
they were now called, became the mere organs of 
the royal minister, to the exclusion of ail provincial 
action. To them belonged the proportioning of 
assessments, the levying of soldiers, &c. The 
National Assembly, in 17S9, established in each 
department an elective administration. Napoleon 
virtually restored the intendants, but exchanged 
the hated name for that of Prefects (q. v.). 

INTERCA'LARY (Lat. intcrcalaris, for inser- 
tion), an epithet applied to fliosc months or days 
which were occasionally inserted in the calendar, 
to make it correspond with the solar year. Sec 
Calendar. 

INTERCESSION, Doctrine or. Scripture, m 
many places, represents Christ, after having finished 
liis redemptive work on earth, and ascended into 
his state of glorj' and exaltation, as ever pleading 
with God on behalf of those whom lie lias redeemed 
bv the shedding of his blood (Rom. viii. ,34 ; JIcb. 
vii. 25; 1 John, ii. 1). Theologians say, however, 
that we arc not to suppose that God needs to be 
interceded with, as if lie were still reluctant to ! 
forgive men, or that Christ’s intercession makes him j 
more merciful than before. They tell us, that since 
it is evident from the whole tenor of the New i 
Testament, as well as from a multitude of special 
passages, that the penal sacrifice of Christ on ' 
Calvary reconciled God to man, we must regard 1 
the intercessory work of Christ rather as serving 
to illustrate the eternal holiness of God and the 
changeless love of the Saviour, and as intended to 
keep continually in view tho sacrifice of atonement 
on which it is founded. Tho doctrine of tho 
intercession of Christ is held both by Protestants 
and Roman Catholics ; but the latter, in addition, 
behove in the efficacy of the intercession of the 
Virgin and the saints, who, however, do not directly 
intercede for men with God, but with the Saviour, 
tho sinless One, who alone lias the ear of the King 
of the universe. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION, in Classic Architec- 
ture, the distance between the columns of a build- 
ing, measured at the bottom of the shaft. The 
intcrcolumniation varies in different examples, but 
the most favourite distance for the columns to he 
placed apart is 2J diameters of tho column, which 
by Vitruvius is called Eustyle. Tho central intcr- 
columniation of a colonnade is frequently made 
wider than the others when required for access 
to a gate or door. In Doric architecture, the 
intcrcolumniation is decided by tlie spacing of the 
triglyphs, the columns being usually placed under 
the centre of every other triglyph. 

INTERCOAIMUNING, Letters or, was an 
ancient writ issued by tho Scotch Privy Council, 
warning persons not to harbour rebels. 


I'NTERDICT, an ecclesiastical censure or 
penalty in the Roman Catholic Church, consisting 
in the withdrawal of the administration of certain 
sacraments, of the celebration of public worship, 
and of the solemn burial-service. Interdicts arc of 
three kinds —local, which affect a particular place, 
and thus comprehend all, without distinction, who 
reside therein ; personal, which only affect a person 
or persons, and which reach this person or persons, 
and these alone, no matter where found ; and mixed , 
which affect both a place and its inhabitants, so 
that the latter would bo bound by the interdict 
even outside of its purely local limits. The prinoiplo 
on which this ecclesiastical penalty is founded may 
be traced in the early discipline of public penance, 
by which penitents were for a timo debarred from 
tho sacraments, and from tho privilege of presence 
at the celebration of the Eucharist ; but it was onlj' 
in the medieval period that, owing to circumstances 
elsewhere explained (sco Excojdhtnication), it 
came into use as an ordinary cburcli censure in tho 
then frequent conflicts of the ecclesiastical and civil 
power. It was designed to awaken tho nrtional 
conscience to the nature of the crime, by including 
all alike in tho penalty with which it was visited. 
The most remarkable interdicts are those laid upon 
Scotland in 1180 by Alexander III.; on Poland by 
Gregory VII., on occasion of the murder of Stanislaus 
at the altar ; by Innocent III. on France, under 
Philippe Auguste, in 1200 ; and on England under 
John in 1200. Tho description of England under 
the last-named interdict, as detailed by some of 
the contemporary chroniclers, presents a strangely 
striking picture of the condition of tho public mind, 
wiiicli it is difficult v ith our modern ideas fully to 
realiso or to understand. It uould he a great 
mistake, however, to suppose that, during tho 
continuance of an interdict, t he people were entirely 
destitute of spiritual assistance. The interdict 
mainly regarded the solnmutos of public worship ; 
it was permitted to administer baptism, confirma- 
tion, -and the Eucharist m all cases of urgency ; 
to confess and absolve all who were not person- 
ally the guilty participators in the crime which 
tho interdict was meant to punish ; to celebrate 
marriage, but without the solemnities ; and to 
confer orders in eases of necessity. And under tho 
popes Gregory IX., Innoeent III. and IV., and 
Boniface III., still further mitigations of its rigour 
were introduced, one of which was the removal of 
the interdict and restoration of public worship 
on certain great festivals, especially Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, Assumption, and All Souls. Tho 
council of Basel enacted very stringent rules as 
to the use of this penalty, and in later times tho 
general interdict has been entirely disused, although 
occasionally, in very special circumstances, and to 
marie tho horror of the church for some enormous 
crime, instances aro still recorded in which a par- 
ticular place or church has been visited with tho 
penalty of a local interdict. 

INTERDICT, in Scotch Law, is an order issued 
by tlie Court of Session to Btop or prohibit a person 
from doing an illegal or wrongful act. It is obtained 
on presenting a note of suspension and interdict to 
the Lord Ordinary on the Bills. Tlie party applying 
for it must havo both title and interest — that is, lie 
must bo more than a mere stranger. Tlie principles 
on which it is granted in Scotland are substantially 
tho same as those in which the parallel Writ 
of Injunction (q. v.) is granted by tlie Court of 
Chancery in England. 

INTERDI'CTION is a process peculiar to tho 
law of Scotland, by which persons of imbecile minds 
may either restrain themselves, if conscious of their 
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wealmess — then called voluntary interdiction — or 
may be restrained by the Court of Session in invi- 
lum, then called judicial interdiction. The effect 
of both is to appoint trustees or interdictors, 
whose consent is necessary to all deeds whereby 
tho imbecile’s heritable estate is alienated See 
Imbecility". 

INTERE’SSE TE'RMINI, a term sometimes 
used in English law to denote the hind of interest 
which a lessee takes in land when the lease is 
executed. It amounts to a right of entry on tho 
lands, which is assignable. 

INTEREST, the payment duo by tho borrower 
of a sum of money to tho lender for its use. Tho 
interest of £100 for one year is called tho rato j per 
cent. ; tho money lent, tho principal ; and tho sum 
of any principal and its interest, the amount. The 
current or market rato of interest fluctuates 
widely, by reason, not, as is often supposed, of 
tho extent of tho supply of money, but of the 
variablo rates of profit, as in Holland, where it 
has always been comparatively low, and in our own 
time in Australia and California, where mercantile 
profits being in excess, tho rate of interest i3 rela- 
tively high. 

A strong prejudice against exacting interest existed 
in early times, arising from a mistaken now of some 
enactments of the Mosaic law ;* and as late ns the 
reign of Edward VI., there was a prohibitory act 
passed for tho alleged reason that ‘ tho charging 
of interest was a woe most odious and detestable, 
and contrary to tho word of God.’ Calvin, the 
famous reformer, was one of the first to expose tho 
error and impolicy of this view, although a series 
of enactments, known as tho bsury Laws, to somo 
oxtent perpetuated it, by an attempted restriction 
of the maximum rate to bo paid. In England, tbi3 
rate was fixed by act 21 Janies I. at S per cent. 
During the Commonwealth, it was reduced to G 
per cent. ; and by the act 12 Anne, c. 1G, to 5 per 
cent., at which rato it stood till 1839, "when tho law 
was repealed. In Scotland, any charge for interest 
was prohibited beforo tho Kefoimation. In 15S7, 
the rate was fixed by law at 10 per cent. ; in 1033, 
at S per cent.; in 1GG1, at G per cent. ; and by 
tho act of Anne, ns above noted, at 5 per cent. 
It is now admitted that the operation of such 
laws tended only to raiso tho real rate of interest, 
by driving men in distress to adopt extravagant 
methods of raising money — tho bonuses thus paid 
being really and m effect an addition to the nominal 
interest. 

Interest is computed on either of two principles : 

1. Simplo interest, where, shoidd tho interest not 
he paid as due, no interest is charged upon tho 
arrears. Although this mode of reckoning lias littlo 
to recommend it in reason, it is adopted in many 
transactions, and receives the sanction of the law. 
Tho computation of simple interest is easy, it being 
only necessary to calculate tho product of tho prin- 
cipal, the rate per cent., and the period in years and 
fractions of a year, the result, divided by 100, giving 
tho sum required. Thus, wanted the interest of 
£35G, G<!. 8 d. for 31 years at 4 per cent. 

35GJ X 31 x 4 a loo = £.io, 17s. g j, 

2. Compound interest is the charge made where — 
tho interest not being paid when due — it is added 
to tho principal, forming the amount upon which 
tho subsequent year’s interest is computed. The 
rules for most readily making computations by com- 
pound interest can only be effectively expressed 

* See Exodus, xxiL 2o ; Leviticus, xxv. 39 ; Deuter- 
onomy, xxiv. 19 : tho application being to money lent 
for tho relief of distress, and not advanced to the 
borrower that ho might improve it. 

COO 


algebraically, and, using the symbols in article 
Discount, wo annex a few of the elementary 
formula). 

1. Since £1, increased by its interest r, at the end 
of one year becomes 1 + r, this amount at the end 
of tho second year becomes (1 + r)°, and generally 
at tho end of the n" 1 year (1 -j- r) n . Example : To 
find tbo amount of £1, improved at 5 per cent, for 
six years, r, the interest for £1, is -05, and n = G ; 
therefore (T05)“ = 1*34, or £1, Gs. SJrf. 2. Since 
£1 becomes in ono year 1 -f r, it is found by ordi- 
nary proportion that the fraction of £1 which will 

amount to £1 in a year is (1 + r)" 1 (i e., r— — ) 

= v ; and reasoning as above, tbe sum which will 
amount to £1 n years hence is (1 -(- r)~" — v n . 3. 
The amount of £1 in n years being (1 + r) n , it will 
be seen that the excess of this sum over tho original 
£1 invested, or (1 + r)" — 1, is tho amount of an 
annual increment or ‘annuity’ of £r for the period, 
and from this, by proportion, is deduced the for- 
mula for the amount of an annuity of £1 for tho 
same time, being 

l - (1+V)”- 1. 

4. Reasoning as in (3), tho present value of an 
annuity certain of £1 for n years, or tho sum which, 
improved at interest, will meet the annuity is 

In- _J_ ] = Let 

T L (1 + r)«j r 

Tables for the four classes of values above described, 
based on various rates of interest, are given in 
most works on annuities. Those by Mr Ranco 
are computed for each quarter per cent, from J to 
10 per cent. It may be useful to note two results 
that can bo easily deduced from a table of the 
present values of annuities (4). 1. Tbe annuity 

which £1 will purchaso for any number of years is 
tho reciprocal of the corresponding valuo in such 
a table. Example : A person borrows £100, to bo 
repaid by annuity in 15 years, with interest at 5 
per cent. ; required the annuity ? The present value 
of an annuity of £1 per annum for that period, at 
the rato Btated, is £10'3S, and 100 X 10'3S _1 = 
1) 0342 = £0, 12s. S\d. 2. To find tho annuity 
which in a given period will amount to £1 — sub- 
tract from the annuity that £1 will purchase, 
ascertained as above, r, the interest of £1 for a year. 
Examplo: The annuity which, paid for 15 years, 
will amount to £1, taking interest at 5 per cent, is — 
Valuo of annuity which £1 will pur- ) n.nnrsio 
chase as last found, . . . j 

Subtract r, at 5 per cent., . . . '050000 

Annuity required, . . £-040342 

Or £4, 12s. 81 d. will amount in 15 years to £100. 

Interest, in Law. — In England and Ireland, 
when a debt has been for somo time dne, there 
is no obligation imposed on tbo debtor by tho 
common law to pay any interest whatever, though 
tbo Bum has been fixed and often demanded. The 
creditor can always sue for his debt, which is bis 
proper remedy, but ho derives no benefit from 
giving time to his debtor. Therefore, if interest is 
to bo paid, this must be, as a general rule, by 
virtue of express agreement. Nevertheless, thero 
lias always been ono or two exceptions to this rule. 
Thus, by tho usage of merchants, it has always 
been usual, when an action has been brought to 
recover tho amount of a bill of exchange or pro- 
missory-note, for tho jury to add interest from tho 
time it was duo ; but even this was not a matter of 
course — it was a matter of discretion for tho jury, 
and was generally withheld when there was delay 
in bringing the action. Another exception pxisted 
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in the case of money due upon an award by an 
arbitrator, in which case interest is due from the 
day when the award was made. A third exception 
was in the case of a bond for money, in which enso 
interest was added from the day it ought to have 
been paid. And lastly, if a surety had to pay 
money for his principal, he could recover it back 
with interest. In all other cases, if there was 
no express agreement about interest, none could 
bo claimed. If, however, there was a course of 
dealing between the parties, or a usage affecting a 
particular trade to give interest, then, without 
express agreement, tins was understood. A recent 
statute somewhat amended the above defect of tho 
common law, for by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 42, s. 2S, 
a jury may now add interest at tho ordinary rate on 
all debts or sums certain, which are mado payable 
under some written instrument at a certain time ; 
and even if not duo under a written instrument, 
then if a written demand has been made, expressly 
giving notice that interest will be charged from and 
after tho date of tho demand, if not paid then, 
interest will also be due. But even in these last 
cases, it is discretionary in the jury to give the 
interest, and therefore it is not claimable ns a 
matter of course. As regards compound interest, 
it is ii fortiori not claimable in any case, except 
where it has been expressly stipulated for, or where 
there is in somo particular trade a definite custom 
to pay interest, and such custom must always be 
proved. 

It ought also to bo added, that the Court of 
Chancery has always been in the habit of charging 
trustees who have misapplied funds with 5 per 
cent, interest on the amount, and also compound 
interest; but in simple cases of retaining moneys 
in hand without investing them, they have been 
charged 4 per cent. Formerly, it was prohibited by 
statute in England to lend money on the security 
of real estate at a higher rate than C per cent. ; 
but these statutes havo been abolished, and now 
any person may borrow or lend at whatever rate 
of interest ho can agreo with tho other party. 
Pawnbrokers are allowed to charge interest not 
exceeding a fixed sum. Seo PAWNDnoia.se. 

In Scotland, tho law has always been much more 
liberal in allowing interest to bo claimed on out- 
standing debts, for there the converse principle was 
acted on, thnt on nearly all debts whatever, interest 
was claimable cither by statute or by common law. 
Thus, interest is duo on bills of exchange, on tho 
amount contained in a horning or charge to pay, on 
sums paid by cautioners, on the price of lands sold, 
on money advanced at request, on tho prico of 
goods sold, if the usual time of credit has expired, 
and generally on all debts which there has been 
delay in paying. 

INTERFE'RENOE, a terra employed to express 
tho effect which rays of light, after being bent or 
diffracted, produce on each other. If tho rays meet 
after diffraction, their light, when allowed to fall on 
a surface, will ho divided into bars or stripes, alter- 
nately light and dark, ns is shown in the article 
Diffraction (q. v.). This phenomenon has been 
made tho touchstono of tho two rival theories of 
light, the undulatory and the emission. Accoiding 
to tho former, it is thus explained : if two luminous 
W’avcs simultaneously impel a molecule of ether, its 
motion will bo tho resultant of tho original impulses; 
and if tho two motions (as in tho caso of diffraction) 
bo nearly in tho samo direction, tho resultant will 
bo nearly their sum; if opposite, their difference. 
Thus, when a particle has begun to undulate from 
the acjnon of a luminous wave, and if, whilo in 
motion, another wave impingo upon it, tho result 
will ho increase of light, if the motion of tho second 


wave conspire with that of tho first ; but a decrease, 
if they oppose each other; and total darkness, if, 
while opposing, they are equal in velocity. Let d 
bo the distance corresponding to a complete period 
of vibration ; then, if the second wavo impinge upon 
the moleculo after it has accomplished one or moro 
whole vibrations corresponding to the distances d 
2d, 3 d, &c., and has returned to its original position) 
tho two waves will evidently conspire together, and 
produce more violent motion ; but if it impinge on 
the molecule, when tho latter has only accomplished 
half a vibration, corresponding to distances 4 d, %d, £d, 
tec., then tho wave will opposo the particle’s return 
to its original position ; thus producing diminution 
of motion, or, if equal, rest. In tho former case, tho 
intensity of light is increased ; in tho latter, dimin- 
ished ; and if the undulations aro of equal velocity, 
the light is doubled in tho first case, and destroyed 
in tho second. Tho emission theory totally fails to 
explain interference. In light of different colours, 
the value of d differs for caen colour, being least for 
violet, and greatest for rod light. The principle of 
interference accounts in tho most satisfactory way 
for tho colours of thin plates, tho fringes that 
accompany shadows, Sec. ; and its explanation forms 
tho most decisivo reason yet Icnown for adopting 
tho undulatory in preference to the emission theory 
of light Seo Light. 

INTERJE’CTIONS aro exclamations expressivo 
not so much of a thought as of an emotion — as, 
ah! alas! hurrah! pooh! They arc, therefore, hardly 
parts of speech, and never form part of a sen- 
tence. They are, in fact, moro akin to tho sounds 
emitted by tho lower animals, than to articulate 
language. 

I'NTERIM, in the history of tho Reformation, 
the name given to certain edicts of the German 
emperor for the regulation of religious and ecclesi- 
astical matters ‘in the meantime’ (Lat. interim), till 
they could bo decided by a general council. Tho 
first is tho Itatislon Interim, tho result of tho 
deliberations of a commission appointed during tho 
diet of Ratisbon (Regensburg) in 15-11, of which 
Eck, Pflug, and Groppor were the Roman Catholic, 
and Mclancthou, Bucer, and I’lBtonus the Protes- 
tant members. On tho greater number of doctrinal 
points, the commission found it possible to agree on 
terms which might be deemed consiBtoDt with tho 
views of both parties ; but as to tho sacraments 
and tho power of tho church, tho differences wero 
irreconcilable. By tho Protestants in general, tho 
whole movement was looked on ns a sehemo to 
entrap them into a formal return to tho Church of 
Rome. At tho next diet, at Augsburg in 1548, a 
new interim was by tho emperors command pre- 
pared by Pfing, IleldiDg (Sidonius), and Agricola. 
It is called the A ugsburg Interim. In it tho use of tho 
cup by tho laity, the marriage of priests, and somo 
other minor things, were conceded to the Protestants ; 
but it met with very general opposition, particu- 
larly in the north of Germany, and was revoked 
in 1552. By tho exertions of tho Elector Maurice 
of Saxony, a third interim, tho Lcipsic Interim, 
was adopted at tho diet of Lcipsie on 22d December 
1548, which guarded tho Protestant creed, but 
admitted great part of tho Roman Catholic cere- 
monial, and recognised tho power of popes and 
bishops, when not abused. , But tho offence given to 
the moro zealous Protestants by this interim, which 
Melancthon, Bugenhagen, and Major supported, led 
to division in the Protestant Church. 

INTERLA'KEN (‘between tho lakes’), a villago 
of Switzerland, is delightfully situated on tho right 
bank of tho Aarc, in a plain between Lakes Thun 
and Bricnz. Along tho Walnut Avenue or Highway, 
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between tlio lakes, there is an almost un interrupted that the country afford*. Ten milts routliwnnl is 
lino of hotels or pensions. "Within n f«_v'mile? of tin* Staubhach (the ‘sky-born waterfall*), v ith its 
the village are many of the most wonderful sights perpetual iris ; a few miles further south, and in 



1 l I O'* !• 1 1.! i. 

full view frimi tin- \ ill i_> , n • th* m igntti* .nt Jung- 
frau .111(1 M Vi r.il nt In i p in irhahlc pinks **l the 
Bernese Alps. The \i-it**is arc th< iluef source <>f 
incoino to the inhabitant--, u lie mmilar only (lbVO) 
I SOO. 

INTERLINK \ TIOXS m I p i. ..liti. -ns 

or corrertmns uritt. u < itln > •). margin u 

hetween the 1’nes. I i I’n.li I • ll i> items in .i 
deed .ire nut f itul, pnnet* d • i r is j.i . • i ih.it 
they Mere nude In Inn • > inn. the Jml. It is 
usual to put the pirtu s' mil Is opposite the place 

whir*' the m t . i ii n. iti,,**-. in pioot ot this, or 

.it least hy May ot ni m i it, him In athdants and 
other dm mneiits, tie null iN si ,mM ils.» I., put at 
the plnei •• liitertinid lu s, tliiel. it the inti rli- 
ncation is at all mat* ml, it on_ht to 1.. Mgnt-,1 l»y 
tlio ) mi ties, and ttie ta* t nentioned in th* t* sting 
clause, ot In i m is. it Milt Is pn sum, ,( that th" mt, r- 
lllleatlnns were in lde alt* r tie . \< i iitmn, and m II 
vitiate the deni 

IXTERLO (TTOK. iii S. ot. h teiie, nnans a 
finding or pidgin, nt of a judj, or court in a , iiisc. 
In England, the mud is not n»**l. 

IXTUllhO'(TTt)ltV .It'IKtMItXT, m 
England, Ireland, and .Scotland, nnans a judgtni nt 
which is not hunt, hut w lo h is un r, ly a at, p in the 
suit or action. Nj as to inteil,,, utory dienes or 
orders. 

INTERLmi;, in Music, is a sh*.it melodious 
phrase played by the organist (gem-tally extempore) 
betu'ccn the verses of a psalm time. In the German 
I’rotcstant Church, the interlude (or zwischcmpicl) 
is generally played between each line of tho verse, 
to give the congregation time to breathe. To 
accompany the choral ** of the Lutheran Church with 
scientific and appropriate interludes, is reckoned in 
Germany the chief test of a good organist. 

INTERIM A'RRI AGE. Tho intormarriago or 
intercourse of near relatives has been universally 
believed to entail degeneration upon tlio offspring, 
cos 


r a -1 Liiuumui. 

and tbe a. t Ins been condemned and prohibited. 
The physical deformity and mental debasement of 
the fagots of the Pyrenees, of the Marrons of 
Auvergne, of tbe Sarcasms of Dnupliine, of the 
< Vitin.s of the Alps, and tlio gradual deterioration 

• t tlie slave population of America, li.ivc been 
rtttdinled t* * tlio consanguineous alliances which 
an- unavoidable among these unfortuuatc peoples. 
M.,re recently, the t-anic opinion has been sup- 
ported by the history of dcaf-inntism and of idiocy. 
<H '-’.'id deaf and dumb children whoso parentage 
, mild be traced, VO, or nearly 30 per cent, were tho 

• •ll spring *'f tbe intermarriage of blood-relations. 
Rut in opposition to, and apparently destructive 
of such an hypothesis, may ho adduced the unim- 
paired condition and symmetry of tho .Ton's, of 
the small Mohammedan communities in India, of 
the isolated tribes in North America, among whom 
the repeated intermarriage of near relatives is com- 
pulsoty. Moreover, this opinion does not hold in 

1 the analogous cases among the inferior animals, as 
tho Arabs can trace tlic pedigreo of their most valu- 
able horses to tlio time of Mohammed, whilst they 
avoid all crossing ; the stud-books in this country 
record tlio ascendants of racers for 200 years, and 
frhew tbe perpetuation of the qualities of strength, 

' and weight, and floetncss by propagation within tlio 
j endowed family, both Eclipso and Childers being 
descended from a borso tlio offspring of a parent 
ami foal ; and the descendants, again, of these horses, 
which still maintain tho highest estimation, afford 
many instances of very close breeding ; and lastlj - , 
tho Durham ox and the Ditcliely sheep were tho 
result and triumph of breeding in and in. Tlio 
present stato of tlio controversy, as it has been 
recently conducted in France, may bo summed up 
in tlio proposition, that consanguineous alliances aro 
not necessarily hurtful to the offspring, provided 
the parents bo healthy and robust ; but tlic obser- 
vations of Dovay and Bcmiss in America shew 
that such generalisations should he received with 
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caution. It should ho added, that even woro it 
established that mental disease generally followed 
such unions, the transmission might depend rather 
upon the increased certainty of reproducing here- 
ditary tendencies, than upon the violation of any 
physiological law. — Steinau. AV«a>; on Hereditary 
■Discuses and Intermarriage ; Dcvay, Hu Hanger 
ties Manages Consanguine (1SG2) ; Boudin, Dangers 
d's Unions Consanguine, fee.; Annates tTIItigilne 
Publitjitr , Jnittet (lSlid). 

INTERMEDIATE HARMONIES, in Music, 
are the harmonies introduced between extreme non- 
rclated keys, while modulating from the one key to 
the other, which harmonics prepare the car 1 o receive 
the new key. 

INTERMEZZO, a short dra' comic scene, 
with singing, peculiar to t' Italian stage, and 
iutroduct d between the a r ' of an opera or play. 

INTERMITTENT FEVER. Pee Acer. 

INTERNATIONAL LAM' is divid. d into public 
international law and private international law. 
1. Public International I.axr, or the law of nations, 
consists of tlio-e mica which independent nations 
agree among thcni'elvc s to lie just and fair in regu- 
lating their dealings with each other in times of war 
and peace. The mode in which they arrive at this 
common understanding of what is ju't and fair, is 
hy comparing the opinions of test -writers who 
profess to set forth and collect the gimr.il opinion 
of civilised nations, for all thc«o writers appeal 
ultimately to the principle s of natural reason and 
common seli'e, ns the test of what they profe's 
to lie the proper rule. Treaties of peace, alliance, 
and commerce nl°o define and inodilv the existing 
international law as between the contracting parties. 
The decisions of prize-courts, which profess to pro- 
ceed on principles of natural justice, of univen-al 
application, are also declarations of this international 
law. The leading doctrines thus adopted are ns 
follows : A sovereign rtate is one which governs it- elf 
independently of foreign power?. In the event eif 
a civil war in one nation, oilier nations may remain 
indifferent spectators, and treat the ancii lit govern- 
ment ns lovtreign. and the govi niment tie /,tr‘n as 
entitled to the rights of war against its enemy. If 
the foreign rtate profess neutrality, it is hound to 
allow impartially to both belligerent partii s the 
free exercise of throe rights which war gives to 
public cn< mies agaiirt each other, such ns the 
right of blockade, ami of capturing contraband ami 
enemy’s property. M’here a col/my eir province 
asserts its independence, and lias rhiwn its ability 
to maintain this inde-pendencc, the ri cognition of its 
sovereignly hy either foreign rtatis is a epn slimi of 
jKilicy an<l pruduico only; hut until aelamwli dged, 
courts of justice and private individuals are hound 
to consider the ancient rtate of things as ri maining 
unaltered. Mlicn a change occur.t in Hie person of 
tin- sovereign, or in the internal constitution of a 
rtate', alt treaties made by such rtate which were 
not jierronal to the former sovereign, continue to 
he binding on the succeeding sovereign. 

All rovenign states arc, in the eye of inter- 
national law, on a footing of equality. Each state has 
the right to require the military scrvico of its own 
people for purposes of rcU-dcfcncc, and to develop 
nil its resources in the manner it thinks fit, so long 
as it docs not interfere with the same equal rights 
of other nations. 'When, however, one state unduly 
nggr.andbc-3 itself, and augments its military and 
naval forces beyond what all the other states con- 
sider proportioned to its position, then those other 
states have some ground to interfere. This, how- 
ever, Is considcrc'd a delicate business, and not to 
ho attempted rashly; and it is difficult to defino 
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what is a just, ground of interference. The acquisi- 
tion of colonics and dependencies has never been 
considered a just motive for such interference. 
According to Wheaton ( International Haw, SS, Gtli 
cd.), interferences to preserve tlio balance of power 
have been generally confined to prevent a sovereign, 
already powerful, from incorporating conquered 
provinces into his territory, or increasing a dicta- 
torial influence over the councils and conduct of 
other independent states. Tho aversion to inter- 
ference has no doubt, in modern times, becomo 
stronger and stronger ; and it may he taken to ho 
now almost an axiom, that no foreign Btato has any 
just ground of interfering in wlmt is merely mi 
intemat revolution of a state, or a mode of readjust- 
ing its own constitution ; in short, each state ought 
to bo allowed to manage its own internal affairs, 
and to choose whatever form of government best 
suits tho people, for tho exercise of tills right can, 
in general, nowise affect other states. 

Each state has the natural right to make its own 
laws regulating the property and status of all tho 
subjects within its territory. On the high seas, both 
tho pubtic and private vessels of every nation are 
subject to t lie juriMlictinn of the state to which 
they belong. Ollonces there committed against its 
own municipal laws pvo to tho state to which tho 
vem-els belong jurisdiction ; lnit no right of visita- 
tion ami search belongs to a nation in time of peace, 
though piracy and other offcncis against tho law of 
nations, being cnines not against any particular 
nation, hut against all mankind, maybe punished hy 
any state in u Inch the offenders can he found. Tho 
traffic in slaves is, however, not classed with piracy 
by the law of nations, though nations may declare 
it to he to as regards their mi a subjects ; and they 
may also enter into a compact as to that matter, as 
lias been done by (treat lintain with other nations. 
M'lth regard to crimes and their punishment, though 
each state will punish all crimes by whomsoever 
committed, if committed within its own territory, 
and abo all crimes committed in its public and 
private vessels on the high seas, or in a foreign 
jsirt ; likewise all crimes, wherever committed, by 
one of its own subjects, yet it cannot arrest one 
of its own citin ns if lie is within the territory of 
another date ; to do so would he an invasion of the 
nuinieip.il law of that state ; lu lice it can only arrest 
it > criminals in foreign states by the leave of such 
state, tind sueli state is not bound to accede to such 
a request. Hence arises the expediency of two 
states e ntering into an extradition treaty, by which 
they bind tln-in-elees to give up to each other 
criminals who liaeo committed certain specified 
offences. 

There are certain usages or ceremonials of respect 
shewn by one nation to another in certain circum- 
stances, and these are founded on the theory of tho 
equality of sovi reign states. As regards tho right 
of precedence among kings, emperors, and princes, 
there ib nothing settled and binding, except, per- 
liapi, that Catholic powers concede the precedency 
to tho pope. Hut ns regards minor matters, it is 
the settled courtesy for one nation to salute by 
striking the Hag or tho sails, or by firing a certain 
number of guns on approaching a licet or a ship of 
war, nr entering a fortified port or harbour. Some- 
times these ceremonials aro regulated by express 
treaty, as, for example, ns regards the maritime 
honours formerly exacted hy Denmaik from vessels 
passing tho Sound and Belts at tho entrance of tho 
Baltic Sea. 

Tho rights of states in time of peace consist of 
the rights of legation and of negotiation. Every 
independent state 1ms a right, in point of courtesy and 
usage, to send public ministers or representatives 
' ' COD 
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to, and receive 'minister from, any otlier sovereign effect to those lavs so far as they do not conflict 
state with which it desires to maintain relations with the native laws in essential principles. Th.” 
of peace and amity. See Ambassador ; Envoy; fundamental doctrine which underlies this branch of 
Charges d'affaires ; Consul. law is, that each subject of a foreign independent 

When war is commenced between two countries, Etateis entitled-to have the protection of his own 
there are certain rights acknowledged to exist laws, so far as is compatible with the equal ind->- 
towards each other. Before war is proclaimed, pendence of the state whose courts a dminis ter the • 
intennediate methods are sometimes adopted, with remedy, and hence, though a court can in general 
a view to avoid that last necessity ; these are only administer the laws of its own state, it mat- 

laying an embargo on the ships or property of pro hac vice, incorporate part of the foreign laws as 

the offending state found in the territory of the part of its own remedies. Accordingly, m carryirw 
offended state; also taking forcible possession of the out this doctrine, certain fair and equitable rules 
thing in controversy, also retaliating and making are adopted in dealing with foreigners in certain 
reprisals. When war is once declared, the first step situations, the chief of which arise out of the heads 
is to seize and confiscate all the enemy’s property of marriage, death, intestacy, and remedies generally, 
within the territory. It becomes unlawful for tko This branch of the law has been long cultivated" 
subjects of each belligerent state to trade with the by the continental countries of Europe, where many 
subjects of tlio other belligerent. The test of whether learned jurists have discussed its principles. But 
a person is a subject of cither state is generally ) probably owing to the insular position of the United 
his domicile ; so the character of ships depends on | Kingdom, little attention was given to it there ; and 
tho national character of the owner, as ascertained , indeed no work even incidentally treated of the 
by his domicile. As regards the conduct ei one subject until Mr Justice Story, an American jud"e 
belligerent state against the other, some writers j in 1834, first produced his celebrated treatise on 
have laid it down, that everything is fair against an tho Conflict of Lazos, and gave to British lawyers 
enemy, and that no means of punishment are too a methodical view of the results at which foreign 
severe; but this rigid rule has been qualified by the jurists had arrived. In the United States, where 
more humane practice of modem times. Instead of each independent state had its own municipal laws, 
putting prisoners of war to death, the practice is to which often differed materially from those of the 
exchange or discharge them on conditions. Instead other federal states, it was natural and inevitable 
of indiscriminate destruction of tLe enemy’s pm- that some system should be adopted as to tho way 
perty, temples, public edifices, monuments of art ' each state should deal with the rights of persons 
and science, are spared. The laws of war are more ! coming from the neighbouring states ; and hence 
unsparing at sea than on land ; the practice prevails America preceded England in the development of 
of commissioning privateers to pn y on the com- , this branch of the law. Story’s work is still the 
merce of the enemy, the captor being m general standard authority in the United Kingdom. Since 
entitled to the property. When property taken is the laws of Scotland differ in many respects from 
recaptured, states differ as to the mode of dealing those of England and Ireland, and each conntry has 
with the property recaptured. The validity of a cap- its own courts exercising independent jurisdiction 
ture at sea must be determined m a prize court of the it is a matter of course that questions of conflict 
captor’s country or of an allv, and the prize court under these two codes of law should often arise, 
professes to act on universal principles applicable to i Not only do the courts of Scotland and England 
all countries. treat the laws of the other conntry as foreign laws, 

As regards neutrals in time c f u ar, the leading and deal with each other in much the same way as 

doctrines are stated under the b. ads Contraband ; they would deal with France or any other foreign 
of War; Blockade ; Foreign Enlimmcn-i Act. | country, but tho laws in other respects aro mate- 
At the Congress of 1’ans IS ei. the ambassadors ! rially different, and give rise to conflicts. On this 
of Great Britain, France, It us u, Austria, Prussia, particular branch of the law affecting England and 
Turkey, and Sardinia, agreed to a joint declaration, Scotland, Mr Paterson’s Compendium of English and 
modifying the stit*‘ of the laws of Mar as follows : Scotch Law contains a summary of all the material 
1. To abolish privateering; 2. To adopt tho maxim, differences existing between the laws of these two 
‘free ships free goods’— i. c., an enemy’s goods countries, that are of the greatest practical import- 
shall not be taken in a neutral ship unless they ance to residents in the United Kingdom, 
aro contraband of war; 3. To allow a neutral's As regards marriage, the leading^doctrine of the 
goods in an enemy’s ship to be free except as to comitas gentium is, that it is immaterial in what 
contraband; 4. T> abolish blockades unless they part of the world a man is married provided 
are real, and kept up by an effective force. These he is married, and when once married according 
declarations were not acceded to by America, because to the law of tho place where he then is, sucli 
it objected to the abolition of privateering, so that marriage will he held a valid marriage ail the 
though, in the event of war between the countries world over, and wherever he goes. This doctrine, 
which agreed in the declaration, the above modifica- however, is qualified in this way, that the lex 
tions will probably be adopted, this will not be the loci contractus— i. e., the law of the jdace whero 
case in the event of America beiDg at war with one the marriage was contracted — shall regulate the 
or other of these parties. See W hcaton’s Inter- validity of the marriage only so far as°any cere- 
national Lazo ; Mackenzie’s Studies in Homan Law; mony is essential to the institution of marriage- 
Macqueen’s Chief Points in the Laws of War. but it is not allowed ’to dictate who the parties 

2. Private International Lazo is that collection of are who may validly marry, nor to vary any 
laws that regulates the mode in which ordinary essential part of the contract. Tho reason of 
courts of justice administer the remedies and give the latter qualification is, that there may be rules 
effect to the rights of parties where such rights of policy in one conntry which may prohibit 
were acquired partly or wholly in a foreign country, marriages between certain persons, or may prohibit 
and where different remedies must otherwise have certain consequences, and therefore the evasion of 
necessarily applied. In such cases, the court which the native law by persons going abroad for such a 
administers the remedy, acting on what is called the purpose is not to be tolerated. For example, in 
courtesy of nations, or comitas gentium, endeavours Scotland, marriage is treated as a mere contract, 
to put the parties in the same position as if they which requires no particular ceremony beyond mero 
were still hound by the foreign laws, and gives mutual consent; while in England some ceremony 
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is absolutely essential — viz., the ceremony of tho 
marriage being celebrated in a parish church by a 
priest, or in a superintendent-registrar’s office, if 
there is no priest. Accordingly, any two English 

arsons may go to Scotland, and ho married there 
_ y exchanging a verbal declaration of marriage ; and 
if one had resided there 21 days before, they' will be 
held to be married persons, and may immediately 
return to England, if so disposed. On the other hand, 
if two Scotch persons go to England, they cannot he 
married by exchanging mere verbal declarations ; 
they must be married, according to tho English law, 
either by a priest in a church, or without ono in 
a superintendent-registrar’s office; and if so, they 
will be held to he married all the world over. 
Again, the law of England declares that no marriage 
shall he valid within certain prohibited degiees, 
and amongst others no man is thero allowed to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister. Hence, if a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister go from England to 
Denmark, where the law allows such persons to 
marry', and they there are married according to the 
form there prevailing, and then return to England, 
where their domicile is, they will not be treated 
as married persons, because they went to evade 
their own law in a matter which is considered of 
vital importance. It would, however, be different 
if a man and his deceased wife’s sister, who were 
Danes, and domiciled in Denmark at tho time of 
their marriage, came afterwards to this country; 
they would in that case ha treated as properly 
married, for their domicile was then Danish, and 
they had a right to follow their own law. 

Another important head of international law is as 
to the law which regulates the succession to the 
property of a person deceased. On this subject, tho 
ride is, that it is the law of the country in which a 
man was domiciled at the time of his death which 
regulates the succession to his personal property, even 
though such property is scattered over all parts of 
the world ; lienee, it is necessary first to ascertain 
where the deceased person had his domicile. See 
Domicile. The above rule as to tho domicile of 
a deceased person governing the succession applies 
only to his personal property ; as to his landed or 
real property, the succession to it is governed by 
the law of the country where such land is situated. 
Hence, if an Englishman dies domiciled in England, 
leaving a Scotch estate, such estate will descend 
according to the Scotch, and not the English law, 
and it is well known the rides of succession differ 
materially in the two countries. See Paterson’s 
Compendium of English and Scotch Law. Where 
tho person does not die intestate, but leaves a 
will, then it is now, by statute, almost immaterial 
whether his will was made according to English or 
Scotch law. 

Another important head of private international 
law is as to the court in which a remedy can be 
obtained on ordinary contracts. Tho rule is, that 
wherever a contract was made, the contract must 
he valid according to the law of the place where it 
wa3 made, but the remedy may be had anywhere 
else wherever the defendant can be found. Thus, 
if a person makes a contract or incurs a debt 
in Scotland, and afterwards goes to England, he 
may be sued in the English courts, though the 
English court will only' allow the remedy, provided 
the contract was valid according to Scotch law. 
It follows also from this rule that if a debt be 
incurred in Scotland which would prescribe in 
three years, yet, if the debtor be in England, 
ho can be sued any time within six years, for 
that is • part of the English remedy. It is often 
of no small importance to know where, and in 
what country a person may he sued. The general 


rule is, that one must follow his debtor, and sue 
the debtor in whatever country such debtor resides. 
In this respect, however, Scotchmen have greater 
advantages over Englishmen than Englishmen over 
Scotchmen, for while tho rule in England is, that a 
Scotchman can only be sued there in ordinary cases, 
provided such Scotchman is actually present in 
England, and can be personally served with process 
of the court — i. e., with a copy of a writ of sum- 
mons — in Scotland the rule is, that in many cases 
an Englishman can he sued though he never in 
his life were in Scotland at all; it is enough if 
he has some debt due to him there, or has deft 
some trifling article of property — such, for example, 
as his umbrella — which can be arrested. In tho 
latter case, tho chattel or debt is first seized by 
the Scotch creditor, in order to found jurisdiction, 
or, as it is technically called, arrcslum jurisdiclionis 
fumlanda: causa, and then the Englishman can 
be sued, and judgment may be obtained against 
him in his absence, even though ho never heard of 
the action. Englishmen have often complained of 
this as a barbarous practice of tho Scotch courts; 
nevertheless, the very same practice exists in tho 
city of London, though nowhere else in England. 
When judgment is once obtained either in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, it is now competent for 
the judgment creditor at once to attach or seizo 
the goods of the debtor in either of the two other 
countries, if in the meantime the debtor has gone 
there. The creditor used formerly a fresh action in 
the new country to which the debtor had removed, 
and went over precisely the same process again. 
This circuitous process has been at last effectually 
remedied by an act of parliament, which allows 
execution to follow judgment in any of the three 
kingdoms, except where a Scotch judgment was 
founded on arrestment only. 

INTERPLEA'DER SUIT is a suit brought in 
tho Court of Chancery in England or Ireland to 
determine which of several parties claiming tho 
same thing is entitled. Formerly, thero was 
no analogous process in courts of common law 
whereby several parties claiming ono thing could ho 
brought into tho field to contest their claims, but in 
1831 a statute gave poiver to do this to a limited 
extent. The corresponding process in the law of 
Scotland is an action of Multiplepoinding (q. v.). 

. INTERPOLA'TION, the insertion of a word, 
line, verse, sentence, part of a sentence, or whole' 
passage, generally with a view to secure respect for 
some opinion by the apparent support of antiquity, 
or of those whose authority is greatest. Many 
instances of interpolation are well known, and others 
arc with great probability suspected, in which tho 
works of early Christian writers have been tampered 
with, to make them yield support to novel doctrines 
and practices. — In mathematics, interpolation is the 
insertion between two members of a series increas- 
ing according to a certain law, of other members 
such as, if not Aosolutely, yet very nearty, may 
accord with the same law. 

I'NTERVALj in Music, is the difference of pitch 
b"tween sounds in respect to height or depth, or tho 
distance on the stave from one note to another, 
in opposition to the unison, which is two sounds 
exactly of the same pitch. From the nature of our 
system of musical notation, which is on five lines 
and the four intervening spaces, and from the notes 
of the scale being named by the first seven letters 
of the alphabet, with repetitions in every octave, it 
follows that there can only he six different intervals 
in the natural diatonic scale until the octave of tho 
unison be attained. To reckon from 0 upwards, wo 
find the following intervals; thus, C to D is a 
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second; C to E is a third ; C to E is a fourth ; C 
to G, a fifth ; C to A, a sixth ; C to B, a seventh ; 
and from C to C is the octave, or the beginning of 
a similar series. Intervals above the octave aro 
therefore merely a repetition of those an octavo 
lover ; thus from C to 1), above the octave, although 
sometimes necessarily called a ninth, is neither moro 
nor less than the same interval which, at an octavo 
lower, is termed the second. A flat or a sharp 
placed before either of the notes of an interval does 
not alter the name of tbo interval, although it 
affects its quality ; for example, from C to is 
still a fifth, notwithstanding that tho G is raised a 
semitone by the sharp. Intervals are classified ns 
Perfect, Major, and Minor. Perfect intervals are 
those which admit of no change whatever without 
destroying their consonance ; these are the fourth, 
fifth, and the octave. Intervals which admit of being 
raised or lowered a semitone, and are still consonant, 
aro distinguished by tho term Major or Minor, 
according as the distance between tho notes of the 
interval is large or small. Such intervals are tho 
third and sixth ; for example, from C to E is a major 
third, the consonance being in the proportion of 5 to 
4 ; when tho E is lowered a semitone by a flat, tho 
interval is still consonant, but in the proportion of 
C to 5, and is called a minor third. The same 
description applies to the interval of the sixth from 
C to A, and from C to A flat. The second and 
seventh, though reckoned as dissonances, are also 
distinguished as major and minor. The terms 
‘ extreme sharp’ and ‘diminished’ are applied to 
intervals when they are still further elevated or 
depressed b}” a sharp or a flat. For the mathe- 
matical proportions ot interval-, see Harmonics. 

INTE'STACY, the state of a person who has 
died without leaving a will. Every person in the 
United Kingdom has the right, as one of tho inci- 
dents of ownership, of regulating the succession of 
his property after Ins death; that is, of executing 
a will wluch must comply with certain requisites, 
so as to shew that it was solemnly and deliber- 
ately made, by which will tho owner can give his 
property to whomsoever he pleases. The forms 
in Scotland differ from those in England and 
Ireland, and there is some restriction on tho right 
of testing or bequeathing property, but in all 
places the principle is, that if no will, or deed 
equivalent to a will, is executed, or, if a will 
executed is invalid from defect of form, then an 
intestacy occurs, and the law provides an heir or 
next of kin, in lieu of the owner himself doing so. 
See Heir; Succession; Wile A person may die 
partially intestate, for liis will may have included 
only some of his property, m which caso tho property 
not so included goes to the heir-at-law, or next 
of kin, according as it is real or personal estate, 
as if no will had been made. But it is often a 
difficult question in construiug tho will, whether 
the property not specially mentioned was not con- 
veyed by general words to tbo residuary legatee 
or devisee — a question which turns entirely ou the 
language used in each case. 

INTE’STINES. See Digestion, Organs and 
Process of. 

INTO 'KING, according to the general use of tho 
word, is the recitative form of offering prayer. 
Intoning differs from ordinary reading in having 
fewer inflections of the voice, and these only at 
stated parts of tho prayers, and according to certain 
rules. The greater part of the prayer is recited on 
one note, the last two or three words being sung to 
the proximate notes of tho scale. In the longer 
prayers, tho terminal inflection is generally omitted. 
Tho words Intoning and Chanting aro sometimes 
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used interchangeably, but, though there is ground 
common to both, each has a domain peculiar to itself. 
Intoning may be defined as ecclesiastical recitative 
and when several voices are employed in its perform- 
ance, they sing, for the most part, in unison, break- 
ing into harmony at the termination of the clause or 
sentence. Chanting embraces recitative and rhythm, 
both divisions being in continuous harmony. In 
tho Anglican service, as performed in cathedral 
churches, all those parts of the ritual, speaking 
generally, which are not set to rhythmical music) 
are intoned ; these embrace that part of the morn- 
ing and evening service which precedes the daily 
psalms, the litany, and the prayers in general. 

John Marbeck (1550) was the first xn England to 
adapt the offices of the reformed church to music ; 
liis work contained melody only. He was followed 
by Thomas Tallis, who flourished during tho reigns 
of Henry VIH., Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
The grave melody (founded on the ancient usage) 
and sublime harmonies of Tallis have never been 
equalled, and have continued in use till tbe present 
day with but slight modification. Tallis seems to 
have invented the form of tho Anglican chant 
now used for tbe psalms. In tho Boman Catholic 
Church these aro sung to tho Gregorian tones. See 
Gregorian Chant. The canticles aro sung to 
rhythmical music of a more elaborated character, 
in wluch form they are technically named ‘Ser- 
vices.’ The lessons, previous to tbe last review 
(1GG1) of tho Bookof Common Prayer, were intoned; 
since then, the invariable practice has been to read 
them. 

The practice of intoning existed among the Jews 
at a very early period, and there is great prob- 
ability that tbo ecclesiastical chant in present nso 
throughout Christendom is but a modification of 
that which formed part of tho ancient Jewish ritual. 
The eastern and western churches, at variance on 
most points, aro at one on this. Mohammedans 
also make use of this mode of prayer ; and barbarous 
tribes (American Indians and South Sea Islanders) 
aro wont to propitiate their falso gods in a species 
of rudo chant ; all which seems to point to some 
deeply seated instinct of human nature, and to indi- 
cate an intuitive perception of the truth, that a 
solemn and reverential manner, distinct from his 
manner of ordinary intercourse with his fellows, 
best befits the creature in his approaches to tho 
Creator. Tho Lutheran Church and the Church of 
England have continued the practice, though only 
to a permissory and non-essential extent. The latter 
uses it in her cathedral and collegiate churches, and 
in these vast edifices its advantages over reading 
arc strikingly manifest. 

INTOXICA'TION. Whether induced by fer- 
mented liquors or by distilled spirits, it is through 
tho alcohol contained in either that the effects of 
intoxication ensue. These may be considered under 
two heads : 1. As they immediately manifest them- 
selves during a single act of intoxication; and, 
2. As they gradually arise through the frequent 
repetition of tlio act. The one refers to tho state 
of drunkenness simplj', tho other to the habit 
(Intemperance). 

Tho effects of alcohol, in a single act of intoxi- 
cation, vary according to the way in which the 
spirit has been taken. If swallowed rapidly, in 
large quantities or in a concentrated form, tbo 
agency is that of a powerful narcotic poison. Tho 
mode of action here is partly through a direct 
impression by tho alcohol on the nerves of tho 
stomach, ana partly by its absorption into the 
blood, and its transmission thus to the brain, which 
is proved to take place with great rapidity. The 
individual falls into a deep stupor, from which it 
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is impossible to rouse him. The face is ordinarily 
livid, with a swollen aspect, but sometimes it is 
ghastly pale. The skin is covered with chilly 
damps ; the pulse is feeble, or perhaps wholly 
imperceptible ; the breathing is slow and weak, 
though sometimes laborious and snorting ; the 
eyes are rolled upwards, with contracted or, occa- 
sionally, dilated pupils ; the jaws are clenched, and 
there are frequently convulsions. AVhere death 
follows, it may ensue in a few minutes, or after 
a period varying from a single hour to a day. 
AVhere the quantity taken is swallowed more 
slowly, as in ordinary drinlring, the consequences 
are those which are too familiarly lenown as char- 
acterising a fit of drunkenness, and are the product 
of the more gradual and less excessive absorption. 
The first effect is that of a feeling of wellbeing, 
diffused over the body, and imparted to the mind. 
This gradually leads to a state of exhilaration, and 
thence to boisterous mirth and loquacity, attended 
at first by a swift transition and vivacity of the 
ideas, hut speedily lapsing into indistinctness 
and confusiop. In the increasing whirl of excite- 
ment, the individual loses all sense of prudence 
and self-government, betrays himself by his indis- 
cretions, provokes pity and ridicule by his follies, 
or incurs danger by his recklessness. Along with 
this mental condition, the flushed face, flashing eye, 
and throbbing brain shew, at first, the corresponding 
state of excitement of the bodily functions ; while, 
along with the subsequent confusion of thought, 
the reeling gait and the look of stolid incompre- 
hension denote the enthralment that has followed. 
In a further stage, the memory fails, the individual 
maunders and mumbles in his speech, and the 
surrounding objects, recently seen imperfectly and 
misapprehended, wholly cease to impress him. At 
length, amid other loathsome concomitants, he sinks 
powerless, and stupor intervenes, from which he again 
awakens to consciousness after an indefinite number 
of hours ; but then usually to suffer from qualms of 
sickness and other feelings of pain and depression, 
entailed upon him by a natural law as the reaction 
from his excess, and only dispelled after a still 
longer interval. The outline of the effects may 
vary. _ AA r ith some, the progress of a fit of drunken- 
ness is never attended by hilarity or other con- 
spicuous excitement, and a dreamy and subdued 
forgetfulness seems all that is produced or that is 
sought for. AA r itk some, even, it leads to a state of 
querulousness or of unreasoning melancholy. AVith 
others, the condition is one of furious madness, 
hesitating before no extreme of violence and outrage. 

It is chiefly to the after-effects of the paroxysm 
that we are to trace the original growth and ulti- 
mate inveteracy of the drunken habit. The uneasy 
sensations of depression, following upon the excite- 
ment of the previous debauch, are sought to be 
relieved by a fresh recurrence to the stimulant ; and 
a morbid appetite is thus created which craves its 
relief, and finds it, in the renewed administration 
of spirituous drinks, just as the natural appetite of 
hunger develops those sharp disquietudes that are 
allayed by food. This morbid appetite, in so far 
as it is morbid, may in itself be regarded and treated 
as a disease. But the universal health shows ulti- 
mately signs of a more deep injury. The cheeks 
begin to have a bloated and flabby look, with a 
complexion that either wears a peculiar pallor, or 
verges into shades of purple, while the nose not 
rarely presents a suspicious tinge of crimson. The 
appetite for ordinary food fails, the digestion is 
impaired, the sleep is disturbed, and the vigour of 
frame and capacity for exertion sink accordingly, 
the limbs often aching and trembling, and the 
heart drooping, with a miserable feeling of nervous 


exhaustion. Even prior to this, the drunkard is 
often liable to those minor illusions which end in the 
full development of what is known as the drunkard’s 
delirium, or delirium tremens, a form of temporary 
insanity characterised by a state of abject terror, 
with shaking of the limbs, the sufferer fancying that 
he is surrounded with monstrous phantasms, or 
that he is devoted otherwise to horrors, disasters, 
or crimes. One effect, and a leading one, of the 
customary presence of alcohol in the blood of the 
drinker, is to reduce the vitality of that fluid, so 
that it tends to sustain only the lowest forms of 
nutrition and animalisation, and deposits, in great 
part, merely an inert fat within those organs where 
it should minister to the growth ana mainten- 
ance of a delicate construction, destined for uses 
essential to life. Thus we have fatty deposits, or 
changes of higher structures into fat, in the heart, 
the liver, and in the blood-vessels, the coats of the 
last becoming easily ruptured. Hence, liability to 
diseases of the heart and of the liver often followed 
by dropsies, or to affections of the other intestines, 
or to attacks of apoplexy and palsy. If not cut off 
abruptly in his career, the life of the drunkard 
becomes one long malady towards its close, the 
final condition being usually one of imbecility of 
mind and body, yet with throes of suffering to the 
last. It has been authoritatively shewn that, while 
the average expectation of future life to the tem- 
perate man at fifty may be reckoned at twenty 
years, that of the drunkard at the same age is only 
four years. Again, between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty, the deaths among drunkards have been 
found to be more than five times, and between 
thirty-one and fifty, more than four times what occur 
among the general community at the like ages. See 
Dipsomania and Delirium Tremens in Supp. 

Intoxication, or Drunkenness, is, in point of 
law, no excuse for any wrong done by the drunken 
party. Crimes which are committed in a state 
of drunkenness are punishable in the same way as 
if the actor were sober, though it is discretionary 
in the court to mitigate the sentence. As regards 
contracts entered into by a drunken party, there is 
no peculiarity, unless the fact of drunkenness was 
taken advantage of by the sober party, in which 
case it lies on the drunken party to prove this. 
Cases may no doubt arise where the drunkenness 
may be an element of fraud, and so tho contract or 
deed may be rescinded or set aside. The mere act or 
state of drunkenness, when privately indulged in, is 
not an offence against the law ; but if it be shewn in 
ublic, it may become so. If, for example, a person 
e drunk in the streets or a public place, ho was 
made, by a statute of James I., liable to be fined 
5s., or, if unable to pay, to be committed to the 
stocks for six hours. By a more modern enactment 
of 1872, called the Intoxicating Liquors Licensing 
Act, which repealed the older statute, every person 
found drunk in a highway or public place, or in a 
licensed house, is liable to a penalty of ten shillings; 
and on a second offence within 12 months, to twenty 
shillings, and on a third offence within 12 months, 
to forty shillings. To be drunk and riotous, or be 
drunk while in charge of a horse or carriage, or of a 
gun, is punishable with a fine of twenty shillings, or 
imprisonment for one month. Local acts also often 
impose other penalties. In Scotland, several ancient 
statutes were passed against drunkenness, which, 
however, are in desuetude, In several local police 
acts, a penalty is imposed on drunkenness in the 
streets, and the Police and Improvement Act of 
Scotland, 25 and 2G Yict. c. 101, s. 254, subjects 
drunken persons in the streets to a penalty of 40s., 
or 14 days’ imprisonment, in all places where that 
act is adopted. 
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INTRADOS, tho under or inner side or soffit 
of an Arcli (q. v.), the upper or outer curve being 
called the cxlrados. 

INTRE'NCHMENT, in a general sense, is any 
vrorlc, consisting of not less than a parapet and a 
ditch, which fortifies a post against the attack of 
an enemy. As a means of prolonging tho defence 
in a regular work of permanent fortification, 
intrenchmenls are made in various parts, to which 
the defenders successively retire when driven 
in from forward works. Bastions aro ordinarily 
intrenched at the gorge by a breastwork and ditch, 
forming either a re-entering angle or a small front 
of fortification. Such a work across tho gorgo of 
the Redan at Sebastopol caused the repulso of the 
British attack in September 1S55. A cavalier, with 
a ditch, is also an intrenclmient. An army in tho 
field often strengthens its position by introncliments, 
as by a continued line of parapet and ditch, broken 
into redans an'd ciutains, or by a line with inter- 
vals, consisting of detached works of more or less 
pretension flanking each other. 


adjacent part in tho act of withdrawing the hand. 
In this case, the contained portion of intestine is 
liable to be nipped and strangulated by the por- 
tion which contains it, and all the danger of Hernia 
(q. v.) results, with far less chance of successful 
interference on tho part of tho surgeon or physician. 
It is one of the most frequent and fatal causes of 
obstruction of tho bowels. The extent of the intus- 
susception may vary from a few lines to a foot 
or more. Even when inflammation is ,Bet up, tho 
affection, although in the highest degree perilous, is 
not of necessity fatal. The invaginated portion 
mortifies and sloughs, while adhesion is established 
between the peritoneal surfaces of the upper and 
lower portions at their place of junction, so that tho 
continuity of tho tube is preserved, although a largo 
portion may be destroyed^ If the patient is strong 
enough to hoar the shook of the inflammation, gan- 
grene, sloughing, &c., a completo recovery ensues. 
I'NULIN. See Elecampane. 

I'NUUS, or INNUUS, a genus of apes, to which 
the Barbary Apo (q. v.) belongs. Tho Barbary Ape 
INTRODU CTION (Ital. introduzionr), in Music, j * 3 I- sylvanus. 
is a kind of preface or prelude to a following move- j INVALIDES, wounded veterans of the French 
ment. Formerly, tho introduction was only to be army, maintained at the expenso of the state. Tho 
found in large musical works, such as symphonies, 1 JIGtel ties Invalides is an establishment in Paris 
overtures, oratorios, &c ; but now it is found in where a number of these old soldiers are quartered, 
every romlo, fantasia, polonaise, w dtz, &e , on the Its chapel contains the tomb of the Great Napoleon, 

principle that it is on-eh red abrupt to 

begin all at once, without piepurmg the 
audience for what is to conic, lu a stncti r 
sense, introduction is applied to tho pose 
of music with which an opera beams, and 
which immediatc-ly follows the' oxerture. 

In somo Cases, the nu rture ami introduc- 
tion aro united, the composition going on 
without any formal pause, as m (Ruck's 
Jphigfnit en Tint rub. Mo/art’s Idumnuo 
and Don Giovanni. As the- ox e rturo, xx hn ii 
contains a harmonical sketch of the opera, 
should make a permanent mipn -coon on 
the audience, the custom of uniting it with 
the introduction has x.ry piopuly been 
discontinued, and tho mtioduetmn tio.iti.l 
as an independent movi ment. 

INTROMISSION, in Sioti h Law, is the 
assumption of legal imtlieiitx to deal xxitli 
another's propel!) . It is disnled into legal 
and vicious. Legal nitioiiii--u.il is xxlicie 
the party is expressly or impliedly autboi 
iseel, c 
interfe 

in debts. t 

lieir or next of kin, without anx autlmrit), f- " — - ' r _ .. . 

interferes with a decaasul pi i-son’s estate ; • - - : • 

as, for example-, where a pii-on not nanml c - - — ™~- " ~ 

by a will, or without the authoiitv of any 
will, collects the propulyol the UcCiasul 
person, as if lie were legnl.irly appointed. By 
so doing, the vicious intronntler incurs the respon- 





Hotel dcs Inx-alidcs. 


sibihty of paying all the debts of the deceased. 
The vitiosity, liowexer, may be taken off by tho 


and is an object of much attraction to all visitors. 
It was founded by Louis XIV. in 1071, anti during 
Ins reign, and for a long time afterwards, was a 
place of retirement for the aged servants of court 


intromittcr being regularly confirmed executor, iax-ourites as well ns for invalided soldiers ; but this 

The corresponding phrase in England to a viiious abuse was put an end to by St Germain in Bonis 

intromittcr is au umitor tie eon tort. XV. ’s reign. In 17S9, tbe HOtel bad a revenue of 

INTRUSION, the Scotch law-term for a tres- 1 “ GS - O 0°> but during tho time of the Republic its 


pass on lands. 

INTUITION. See Instinct, and Common Sense. 

_ I'NTUS-SUSOE’PTION, or INVAGINATION, 
is tho term applied to that partial displacement of 
tho bowel in which one portion of it passes into tho 
portion immediately adjacent to it, just ns one part 
of tho finger of a glove is sometimes pulled into an 
C14 


property was alienated, and the institution sup- 
ported from the public revenue. The HOtel can 
accommodate 5000 men, and tho actual number of 
inmates is not much below this. 

INVALIDING signifies the return home, or 
to a moro healthy climate, of soldiers or sailors 
whom wounds or tho severity of foreign service 
has rendered incapable of active duty. The man 
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south ; Glenelg, Glen Garry, Arisaig, Movdart, and 
Frasers’ County on the west; Glen Erquhart and 
Glen Morriston towards the centre. It includes 
also Strathglass on the north ; and several o£ the 
western islands, viz., Skye, Harris, North aud 
South Uisfc, and Barra, &c. The mainland portion 
lies between N. lat. 5G° 40' and 57 2 30', and W. 
lone. 3° 30' and 5° 55' ; and is bounded on the 
E. by the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, and 
Naim ; on the S. by Perth and Argyleswre ; on 
the W. by the Atlantic and Ross-shire ; and on 
tho N. by Ross-shire. It measures from north-east 
to south-west 85 nules, and from north-west to 
south-east 57 nules ; and has an area of 4256 square 
miles, of which more than two-thirds consist of 
barren heath. The wildest and most mountainous 
portion is towards the west, comprising a tract 
70 miles in extent, and designated the Rough 
Bounds. The most extensive moss in Great Britain 
lies on the south of Badenoeh, where, in the natur- 
ally formed wooded islands, lame herds of deer 
find a refuge. These mosses had at one time been 
mostly, if not wholly, covered with trees, some of 
them of great magnitude. In Strathspey, three 
tiers of stocks, one above another, have been found, 
shewing that a succession of forest trees must 
have grown up, flourished for ages, and then, one 
after another, disappeared by the work of time or 
the axe. At present, the natural pines occupy a 
larger space than m any other county of Britain. 
There are also many thousand acres of plantations 
of ordinary forest trees. Some mountains attain 
considerable altitude. Ben Nevis, now ascertained i 
to be the highest in Great Britain, is 4406 feet 
above the level of the sea. Cairngorm, partly in 
this county, is 4050 feet high. The geological for- 
mation of the county is various ; but primary rooks 
consisting of gneiss, mica-slate, granite, porphyry, 
and trap rocks, mostly prevail. The most fertile 
soil of the county rests on the red sandstone in 
the valley of the Aird, and between the county 
town and Beauly. There are several lakes of some 
extent, as Loch Ness, Loch Lochy, Loch Laggan, Loch 


Ericlit, and a number of other lochs forming anus 
of the sea. The principal rivers are the Ncs=, Spey, 
Lochy, Beauly, Findhorn, Nairn, Garry, Morris toil, 
and the Foyers (q. v.). The county is dividi d 
among SO or 90 proprietors, a few of whom possess 
above 100,000 acres of surface. The old valued 
rent (1674) was £6099; the valuation for 1S76 — 
1877 was £302,495, exclusive of railways and 
canals, which amounted to £25,546. According to 
the agricultural returns of 1S76, the total acreage 
under all kinds of crops, fallow, and grass, was 
125,831 : 40,221 acres were under com crops, 22,421 
under green crops, 2G,S95 under clover and grasses 
under rotation, 35,22S with permanent pasture (ex- 
clusive of heath and mountain-land). Of the land 
under crops, 73S acres were wheat, 7169 barley, 
31,067 oats, 1109 rye. Of land under green crops, 
S017 acres were potatoes, 14,234 turnips, 162 vetches, 
&c. Of live-stock, there were 900S horses, 54,742 
cattle, 724, 51S sheep, and 4127 swine. There are 
comparatively few antiquities worth noting in the 
county. These consist principally of remains of 
vitrified forts and ruins of old castles. The battle 
which decided the fate of the Stuarts was fought 
16th April 1746, on Culloden Moor, a few miles 
from Inverness. The Gaelic language is still gener- 
ally, but in scarcely any district exclusively, spoken. 
Pop. in 1871, S7,531. The constituency returns one 
member to parliament. 

INVERSION, in Music, is the transposing of one 
of the two notes of an interval by an octave upwards 
or downwards, to a position the reverse of that 
i which it before occupied with respect to the other 
note, so that if the transposed note was the lower 
note of the two, it shall now be the higher one, 
and vice vend. The now interval thus formed takes 
its name from the complement of the octave; for 
example, a unison inverted becomes an octave, a 
second becomes a seventh, a third becomes a sixth, 
a fourth becomes a fifth, a fifth becomes a fourth, 
a sixth becomes a third, a seventh becomes a 
second, and an octave becomes a unison. The 
following shews how these arise : 
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By inversion diminished intervals become augm ented, 
and augmented become diminished ; major become 
minor, and minor become major ; but perfect inter- 
vals are also perfect when inverted. For inversion 
of chords, see Chord. An important use is also 
made of the word inversion, in reference to a whole 
passage or phrase, for which see article Counter- 
point. 

INVE'RTEBRATE ANIMALS (Invertebrate) 
are those animals which have not a vertebral column 
or spine. The division of animals into Vertebrate 
and Invertebrate is a natural and unavoidable one, 
aclcnowledged in all systems of zoology. But these 
groups being formed, the one on a positive, and the 
other on a negative character, are by no means of 
equal value in the classification of the animal king- 
dom. In Cuvier’s system, the invertebrate animals 
form three of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom— viz., Mollusca, Articulate, and Radiata, 
each of which, like Vertebrate, exhibits a peculiar 
type of structure. There are also animals of lower 
organisation than those which can with certainty be 
referred to these divisions, although included by 
Cuvier amongst the Radiata, forming the Acrita 
and Protozoa of recent systems. Amongst the lower 
invertebrate animals, much more than amongst 
010 


vertebrate animals, the arrangement into groups 
must be regarded as at present, in a great measure, 
tentative and provisional; although in the higher 
departments of invertebrate zoology many of the 
classes and other groups are very well defined. The 
organisation of some of them, as Insects, however 
different from that of vertebrate animals, is not 
evidently lower, but exhibits a perfection as admir- 
able as in any of them, whilst all vital powers are 
most fully displayed. 

INVE'STITURE (Lat. in, and vestio, to clothe), 
in feudal and ecclesiastical history, means the act 
of giving corporal possession of a manor, office, or 
benefice, accompanied by a certain ceremonial, such 
as the delivery of a branch, a banner, or an instru- 
ment of office, more or less designed to signify the 
power or authority which it is supposed to convey. 
The contest about ecclesiastical investitures is so 
interwoven with the whole course of medieval 
history, that a brief account of its origin and nature 
is indispensable to a right understanding of many 
of the most important events of that period. The 
system of feudal tenure had become so universal 
that it affected even the land held by ecclesiastics, 
and attached to most of the higher ecclesiastical 
dignities, monastic as well as secular. Accordingly, 
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ecclesiastics who, in virtue of the ecclesiastical office 
which they held, came into possession of the lands 
attached to such offices, began to be regarded as 
becoming by the very fact feudatory to the suzerain 
of these lands ; and, as a not unnatural result, the 
suzerains thought themselves entitled to claim, in 
reference to these personages, the same rights 
which they enjoyed over the other feudatories of 
their domains. Among these rights was that of 
granting solemn investiture. Now, in the case of 
bishops, abbots, and other church dignitaries, the 
form of investiture consisted in the delivery of a 
pastoral staff or crosier, and the placing a ring 
upon the linger ; and as these badges of office were 
emblematic— the one of the spiritual care of souls, 
the other of the espousals, as it were, between the 
pastor and his church or monastery — the assumption 
of this right by the lay suzerains became a subject 
of constant and angry complaint on the part of the 
church. On the part of the suzerains it was replied, 
that they did not claim to grant by this rite the 
spiritual powers of the office, their function being 
solely to grant possession of its temporalities, and of 
the temporal rank thereto annexed. But the. church- 
party urged, that the ceremonial in itself involved 
.the granting of spiritual powers ; iusomuch that in 
order to prevent the clergy from electing to a see 
when vacant, it was the practice of the emperors 
to take possession of the crosier and ring, until 
it should be their own pleasure to grant inves- 
titure to their favourites. The disfavour in which 
the practice had long been held found its most 
energetic expression in the person of Gregory 
VII., who having, in the year 1071, enacted most 
stringent measures for the repression of simony, 
proceeded, in 1075, to condemn, under excommu- 
nication, the practice of investiture, as almost 
necessarily connected with simony, or leading to 
it. This prohibition, however, as is observed by 
Mosheim (ii. 320), only regarded investiture in the 
objectionable form in which it was then practised, 
or investiture of whatever form, when the office 
had been obtained simoniacally. But a pope of the 
same century, Urban II., went further, and (1095) 
absolutely and entirely forbade, not alone lay 
investiture, but the taking of an oath of fealty 
to a lay suzerain by an ecclesiastic, even though 
holding under him by the ordinary feudal tenure. 
The contest continued during the most of the 11th 
century. In the beginning of the 12tb c., it assumed 
a new form, the pope, Pascal II., having actually 
agreed to surrender all the possessions and royalties 
with which the church had been endowed, and 
which alone formed the pretext of tho claim to 
investiture on the part of the emperor, on condition 
of tho emperor (Henry V.) giving up that claim to 
investiture. This treaty, however, never had any 
practical effect ; nor was the contest finally adjusted 
until the celebrated concordat of Worms in 1122, in 
which the emperor agreed to give up tho form of 
investiture with the ring and pastoral staff, to grant 
to the clergy tho right of free elections, and to 
restore all the possessions of the church of Rome 
which had been seized cither by himself or by his 
- father ; while the pope, on his part, consented that 
the elections should be hold in the presence of the 
emperor or his official, but with a right of appeal 
to the provincial synod ; that investiture might 
be given by tho emperor, but only by the touch, of 
the sceptre ; and that the bishops and other church 
dignitaries should faithfully discharge all the feudal 
duties which belonged to their principality. 

Such was the compact entered into between tho 
contending parties, and for a time it had con- 
siderable effect in restraining one class of abuses; 
but it went only a little way towards eradicating 


the real evil of simony and corrupt promotion of 
unworthy candidates for church dignities. Still the 
principle upon which the opposition to investiture 
was founded was almost a necessary part of tho 
medieval system, and Mosheim (ii. 327) regards it 
as ‘ perfectly accordant with the religious principles 
of the age.’ It was, in fact, but one of the many 
forms in wliich tho spirit of churehmanship has 
arrayed itself, whether in ancient or modem times, 
against what are called the Erastian tendencies 
which never fail to develop themselves under tho 
shadow of a stato church, no matter what may bo 
its creed or its constitution. 

INVESTITURE, tho term used in Scotch law 
to denote the giving feudal possession of heritable 
property. It was formerly given to tho vassal in 
prcsenco of tho pares curice, but latterly has been 
superseded by infeftment or sasine, and now it is 
effected by mere registration of the deed of con- 
veyance. 

INVOCATION OP ANGELS AND SAINTS, 
the act of addressing prayers to the blessed spirits 
who are with God, whether tho angels or tho souls 
of the just who have been admitted to tho happi- 
ness of heaven. The practice of addressing prayers 
to angels, especially to tho angel-guardian, to tho 
Virgin Mary, and to other saints, prevails in the 
Roman, the Greek, the Russo-Greck, and tho eastern 
churches of all tho various rites. In the Christian 
religion, the principle of tho unity of God excludes 
all idea of subordinate sharers of the divine nature, 
such as is to bo found in paganism, and all alike, 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, agreo that 
its very first principles exclude the idea of rendering 
divino worship, no matter how it may be modified, to 
any other than the One Infinite Being. But while 
Protestants carry this principle so far as to excludo 
every species of rebgious worship and every form of 
invocation addressed to angels or saints, as trench- 
ing upon God’s honour, and irreconcilable -with tho 
Scriptures, which hold Him forth as the sole object 
of worship and the only fountain of mercy, tho 
Roman Catholic religion permits and sanctions a 
worship (called douleia) of the saints, inferior to tho 
supreme worship ( latrcia ) offered to God, and an 
invocation of the saints, not for tho purpose of 
obtaining mercy or grace from themselves directly, 
but in order to ask their prayers or intercession 
with God on our behalf. For this doctrine and tho 
analogous practice, they do not advance the direct 
authority of Scripturo (except a few passages which 
seem to them to imply the intercommunion of the 
two worlds, ns Matt. xiii. 3, Luke xiv. 17, Exod. 
xxxii. 13), but rely on what to them is equally 
decisive testimony, viz., the unwritten word of God 
conveyed by tradition. Origen (Opp. ii. p. 273) 
Bpenks of the belief that ‘the saints assist us by 
their prayers’ as a doctrine which is ‘doubted by 
no one.’ St Cyprian, addressing tho confessors going 
to martyrdom, engages by anticipation their prayers 
in his behalf when they shall have received their 
heavenly crown (Ep. GO, Dodwell’s edition). To the 
same effect are cited the testimonies of Basil (Opp. 
ii. 155), Gregory Nazianzen (Opp. i. 2S8), Gregory of 
Nyssa (ii. 1017), Ambrose (ii. 200), Chrysostom 
(iv. 449), and many other Fathers, as well as the 
liturgies of the various ancient churches, whether of 
the Roman, the Greek, tho Syrian, or the Egyptian 
rite. 

On the other hand, Protestant historians, even 
admitting the full force of these testimonies to the 
existence of tho practice, allego that the practico 
is an early, but unscriptural addition, dating only 
from the infusion into tho church system of Alex- 
andrian Neo-platonism and Oriental Magianism, 
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which thoy bcliove to have left traces even in 
tho 60-callcd orthodox CkriatKiuity of tlio iomih 
and fifth centuries. But leaving aside the doctrinal 
controversy, the fact at least is certain,^ that^ in 
the fourth, and still more in tho fifth and following 
centuries, tho usage was universal; and a curious 
evidence of its prevalence is furnished by the fact, 
that the very excess to which it was earned was 
condemned as a heresy (that of tho Collyndians) 

. by thoso who themselves confessed tho lawfulness 
or tho practice when confined within its legiti- 
mate limits. That similar excesses in tho practice, 
and similar abuses as to tho nature and limits of 
tho legitimate invocation of tho saints continued 
through the medieval period, .Roman Catholics 
themselves admit, although thoy allege that such 
abuses wero at all times reprobated by tbo authentic 
teaching of the church ; ami tho multiplied devo- 
tions to°tho saints, especially to tho Blessed Virgin, 
tho efficacy claimed for thorn, and tho extraordinary 
legends connected with them, and tho prominence 
which tho worship had assumed in tho church, wero 
among tho most fertilo themes of invcctivo with the 
first Itcformcrs. Tho Council of Trent (25th Seas., 
On Me Invocation of Saints) defines very precisely 
what is tho doctrino of the Catholic Church on 
this subject It declares ‘that tho saints who 
reign with God offer up their prayers to God for 
men ; that it i3 good and useful suppliantly to 
invoke them, and to resort to their prayers, aid, 
and help, for thu purpose of obtaining bcnclits of 
God through I113 son Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
alono is our Redeemer and Saviour.* Rrom this 
deerco it is inferred that tho Catholic doctrine on 
tho saints docs not prescribe tho practice of invoking 
them as necessary or essential, but only as ‘ good 
and useful,' and that what is to bo asked of them is 
not tho direct bestowal of graco and mercy, as from 
themselves, but only their prayers, their assistance, 
and tlicir help in obtaining benefits from God; 
and although many forms or prayer which arc in 
nso amonn Catholics bear, especially to a Protestant 


is very commonly an involucre, not only to tho 
umbel, but to each division of the umbel, or umbel- 
hilc. Tbo former is called the general involucre, or 
Bimply tho involucre ; tho latter are partial involucres, 
or involuceU. Tho cup of tho acorn, hazel, chcsnut, 
&c., may ho regarded ns an involucre. ( 

I’NVOLUTE. See Eyoeute. 

INVOLU'TION A>u EVOLUTION are two 
operations tho converse of each other. Tho object 
of tbo first is to raiso a number to any power, 
wliich is effected by continuously multiplying tho 
number by itself till tbo number of factors is 
equal to tie number designating tbo power, thus, 

2 raised to tho third power is 2x2x2, or 8; 

7 raised to tho fourth power is7x7x7x7, or 
2101, S:c. Evolution, on tho other hand, is tho 
extraction of a root of any number, that is, it is a 
method for discovering serial number, when raised 
to a certain power, will give a certain ltnown 
number — 0. g., tho square root of 0-1 is 8, that is," 

8 is tho number which, raised to tho second power, 
will givo 01; 3 is the fourth root of 81, that is, 

3 raised to tho fourth power is 81, and so on. 
Tho symbols expressive of tho two operations are 
as follow: 5 s means that 5 i3 to bo raised to the 
third power ; (7’) s means that tho square or second 
power of 7-is to bo raised to tho fifth power; 's/O or 
jfj or 91 signifies that tho extraction of tho second 
or square root of 9 is required; «y25U or 25G*, that 
tho fourth root of 25G is to bo extracted; aud so 
on. Involution and evolution, like multiplication 
and division, or differentiatiou and integration, differ 
in tho extent of their application; tho former, or 
direct operation, can always bo completed, wkilo 
there are numberless cases in which tho latter fails 
to express tho result with perfect accuracy. 

I’ODIN'E (symb. I, cquiv. 127) is one of a group 
of four non-motallic elements to which tho term 
Halogens (n.v.) has been applied. It derives its 
namo from Or. iodCs, violct-likc, in conscqucnco of it3 
magnificent pimple colour when in a stato of vapour. 
At ordinary temperatures, it usually occurs in solid 
dark-gray glistening scales ; it is, howover, crystalhs- 
able, and sometimes appears as an octahedron with 
a rhombio base. It is soft, and admits readily of 
trituration, has tbo high specific gravity of d'95, and 
evolvia- n peculiar and disagreeable odour, which 
indicates its great volatility. It fuses at 225% and 
at about 350' it boils, and is converted into tbo 
purplo vapour to which it owes its namo ; it has an 
acrid taste, anil communicates a brownish-yellow 
colour to tho skin. It is very slightly solublo in 
water, but dissolves readily in watery solutions of 
iodido of potassium' and of hydriodio acid, and in 
alcohol and ctlicr. lodino vapour is tho heaviest 
of all known vapours, it3 specific gravity being 
8-7 10. It combines directly with phosphorus, 
sulphur, and tho metals. Its behaviour with 
hydrogen is analogous to that of cldorino aud 
bromine (see HvnnocuLOitlo Acn>), but its affinities 
are weaker than thoso of tho last-named elements. 
It likewiso combines with numerous organic sub- 
stances, and tho compound which it forms with 
starch is of such an intenso blue colour, tlrnt a 
solution of starch forms tho best test for tbo 
presence of freo iodina By means of this test, ono 
part of iodino may bo detected when dissolved in 
one milli on parts of water. 

Tho following are somo of tho. most important 
iodino compounds. With hydrogen, it forms only 
ono compound, hydriodio acid (HI),' a colourless 
pungent acid gas, which in . most respect? is 
analogous with hydrochloric- acid. It is obtained 
1 by tho action of water on teriodido of phosphorus. 
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saints themselves lor tho benefits wlucb are. implored, 
yot all Catholic authorities aro unanimous in 
declaring that theso forms oi words arc to bo inter- 
preted, and that, from habitual use, they aro so 
interpreted, oven by tho most superficially instructed 
Catholics, with tho understood explanation, that 
all tho power of tho saints to assist U3 consists 
exclusively in their prayers for us, and seconding our 
prayers by their own. See Bcllarnune, Controvereits 
de Sanctorum llaitiludine, lib. L cap. xyii. 

Protestants object to tbo invocation of saints 
and of angels, that it is without evidence of divino 
authority, contrary to tho whole tenor of Scripture, 
and derogatory to tho mediatorship of Christ. They 
ask what reason cau bo adduced for believing that 
prayers addressed to saints aro oven heard by them, 
or that thoy liavo always a knowledgo of tho wor- 
ship addressed to them! They further deny that 


as merely an asking of their prayers on behalf of 
thoso who invoko them, and quota many instances 
in proof. 

INVOICE, a list or account of merchandise or 
goods sold, either sent along with tho goods them- 
selves or separately. 

INVOLU'ORE (Let. a wrapper or envelope), in 
Botany, is a group of bracts surrounding llowcrs in 
their unoxpaudeu state, aud occupying a placo. on 
tho floral axis beneath them after their expansion. 
Tho bracts which form an involucre are generally 
grouped in a whorl. In umbelliferous flowers, there 
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Tlie soluble iodides of the metals may he obtained 
by the direct combination of hydriodic acid with the 
metallic oxides, the resulting compounds being the 
metallic iodide and water. Some of these iodides 
are of extreme brilliancy, and others are of great 
value in medicine; amongst the latter must bo 
especially mentioned iodide of potassium, iodide of 
iron, and the iodides of mercury. 

Iodide of potassium is, next to quinine and morphia, 
the most important medicine in the pharmacopeia. 
It crystallises in colourless cubes, which are some- 
times clear, but usually have an opaque whitish 
appearance, and are soluble in water and spirit. It 
is decomposed and the iodine set free, by chlorine, 
bromine, fuming nitric acid, and ozone (q. v.). 
There are various ways of obtaining this salt ; the 
following is one of the best. If iodine be added to 
a warm solution of potash until a brown tint begins 
to appear, iodide of potassium (KI) and iodate of 
potash (K0,10 c ) are formed. s By gentle ignition of 
the residue obtained by evaporation, the iodate is 
decomposed into iodide of potassium and oxygen, so 
that all that remains is fused iodide of, potassium, 
which is dissolved in water, and allowed to crystallise. 
Iodide of iron is formed by digesting iron wire or 
filings in a closed vessel with four times the weight 
of iodine suspended in water. Direct combination 
takes place, and a pale-green solution is formed, 
which by evaporation in vacuo yields crystals. It is 
the solution which is most commonly employed in 
medicine, but as, on exposure to the air, i£ becomes 
decomposed, and iodine is liberated, it is usually 
mixed with strong syrup, which Tetards this 
change. 

There are two iodides of mercury, viz., the green 
sub-iodide (Hg„I) and the red iodide (Hgl). They 
may be formed either by the direct union of the two 
elements, or by the double decomposition of iodido 
of potassium ' and mercurial salts. There are two 
well-defined compounds of iodine and oxygen, viz., 
iodic acid (I0 5 ) and periodic acid _(IO r },_ corres- 
ponding to chloric and perchloric acid, neither of 
which are of any special interest. 

Iodine in small quantity, and usually in combina- 
tion with sodium, magnesium, or calcium, is very 
widely diffused over the earth’s surface. It exists 
in sea-water, in marine animals and plants, and in 
certain mineral springs. It is also found in several 
minerals, as, for example, in certain Mexican silver 
ores, in Silesian zinc ores, in phosphorite from the 
Upper Palatinate, and in coal. 

Iodine was discovered in 1811, by Court oh, in 
the waste liquors produced in the manufacture of 
carbonate of soda from the ashes of sea-weeds. A 
few years later, Gay-Lussac discovered that it was 
a simple elementary body. It is obtained from the 
half-fused ash of dried sea-weeds, which is known 
in this country as Kelp (q. V-), and in Normandy 
as Tarek, and contains the iodides of sodium, 
potassium, magnesium, and perhaps calcium in con- 
siderable quantity. The iodiho is liberated by the 
addition of binoxide of manganeso and sulphurio 
acid. Most of our commercial iodine is prepared 
in Glasgow. 

The preparations of iodine are employed exten- 
sively in medicine and in Photography (q. v.). 
Iodide of potassium, and the preparations of iodine 
generally, are almost entitled to "he regarded as 
specifics in cases of goitre, bronehocele, or Derby- 
shire neck. Out of 3G4 cases (collected by Bayle) 
which were treated with iodine, 274 were cured. 
Manson, Lugol, and others have shewn the value 
of tho iodine-treatment in scrofula. The prepara- 
tions of iodine are also eminently successful as 
resolvents in "chronic induration, and enlargement 
of the liver, spleen, uterus, &c. In many forms of 


chronic rheumatism, and in certain affections of 
the osseous system, due to a syphilitic taint, iodide 
of potassium is of the greatest service ; and its valno 
in the treatment of chronic lead-poisoning is not 
so generally known, even in the medical profession, 
as it deserves to be. The iodide of potassium dis- 
solves the compounds of lead with albumen, fibrine, 
&c., which abound in tbe body in chronic lead-poison- 
ing; and these dissolved compounds are excreted 
by the kidneys. In these cases, lead may often he 
detected in the urine, almost immediately after the 
administration of the iodide. This salt has a similar 
action in chronic mercurial poisoning, and cases are 
recorded of mercurial salivation haying come on 
during the use of iodide of potassium, in conse- 
quence of the liberation of mercury, which had 
been previously fixed in the system. 

Iodide of iron, which may be given either in syrup 
or in the form of Blancard’s Pills (an excellent 
French mode of administering this salt), is especially 
serviceable in scrofulous affections of the glandular 
system, in which the use both of iodine and of iron 
is indicated. The iodides of mercury have been’ pre- 
scribed with good effect in various forms of syphilis. 
They must he given with caution, on account of their 
energy, the average dose of the red iodide being a 
fraction (-^ to -J) of a grain. Pure iodine is seldom 
prescribed internally ; but in the form of tincture 
and ointment, it is a most useful topical application 
in oases of goitre, local enlargements, diseases of 
joints, chilblains, &c. 

In large doses, iodine and most of the iodides 
act as irritant poisons; but very few fatal cases 
are on record. In the event of poisoning with 
the tincture of iodine, the first point is to evacuate 
the stomach ; and the vomiting is assisted by the 
copious use of tepid liquids, containing starchy 
matter, as, for instance, starch, flour, or arrow-root 
boiled in water ; the object being to form iodide of 
starch, which is comparatively inert. 

IO'NA, the modem name of the most famous of 
the Hebrides, is believed to have originated in n 
mistaken reading of n for u; the word, in the oldest 
manuscripts, being clearly written Ioua. Prom tbe 
Gth c. to the 17th c., the island was most generally 
called I, li, la, lo, Eo, By, Bi, Bii, Bie, Bu, T, 
or Yi — that is, simply, ‘ tho Island ; ’ or Icolmkill, 
I-Columb-Kille, or Bii-Colum-Eille — that is, ‘the 
Island of Columba of the Church.’ 

It is about three miles long, and varies in breadth 
from a mile to a mile and a half. In 1871, it had 
a population of 236. Its area, computed by Bede 
at 1 five families’ (or 1 five hides of land,’ as_ the 
passage is rendered in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), 
is estimated at 2000 imperial acres, of which rather 
more than a fourth part is under tillage. The soil 
is naturally fruitful, and yields earlier crops than 
most parts of Great Britain, barley sown before 
the middle of dime being ready for the siclde in 
August. This remarkable fertility was regarded 
as miraculous in tbe dark ages, and, no doubt, 
led to the early occupation of Iona. Dunii, the 
highest point of the island, is 330 feet above the 
sea-level. 

Its history begins in the year 5G3, when St 
Columba (q. v.), leaving the shores of Ireland, landed 
upon I. with twelve disciples. Having obtained a 
grant of the island, as well from his kinsman Conall, 
the son of Comghall, king of the Scots, as from Bruidi, 
the son of Melchon, king of the Piets, he built upon 
it a monastery, which was long regarded as the 
mother-church of the Piets, and was venerated not 
only among the Scots of Britain and Deland, but 
among the Angles of the north of England, who 
owed their conversion to the self-denying mission- 
aries of Iona. Prom the end of the Gth to the 
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end of the Sth c., I. was scarcely second to any 
monastery in tho British Isles ; and it was this 
Brilliant era of its annals which rose in Johnson's 
mind when ho described it as ‘ that illustrious 
island which was once the luminary of the Cale- 
donian regions, whence savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and 
tko blessings of religion.’ But neither piety nor 
learning availed to save it from tlio ravages of the 
fierce and heathen Non-omen. They burned it in 
795, and again in 802. Its ‘family’ (as the monks 
were called} of (IS persons were martyred in SOG. 
A second martyrdom, in S23, is the subject of a 
contemporary Latin poem by Walafrtdus Strabns, 
abbot of the (In man monastery of Iteiclienan, in 
the Lake of ( 'uii'-tanee. Oil the Christmas evening 
of 98G, the island was again wasted by tlio Norse- 
men, who slew the abbot and lo of Ins monks. 
Towards the end of the next century, the monastery 
was repaired by St Margaret, the oueon of King 
Malcolm Canmore. It was visited m 1097 by 
King Magnus the Barefooted, of Nomay. It was 
now part of that kingdom, and s., fill under tlio 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop of Man and 
tlio Archbishop of Drouth* im. In 120,‘kthe bishops 
of the north of Ireland disput'd the authority of tlio 
Manx bishop, pull'd down a iiumasti ry \\ lie h lm] 
had begun to build m tie- el ihd. and placed tlio 
abbey under fit* tub of an lri-b ibl-"t of Inrrv. 1 
The Scottish t bin h bad long i l.miu d jmi'-dit tern , 
ill I., and befon tin- . ud ' f tin- l.'itli e , the island | 
fell under the rub ot the Smttisli king. Its | 
abbey was mm p. ..pl< d l.\ t lugntae monks; and i 

a nunnery of Austin < . u vs planted on | 

its shores. Tow uds tin- md o| the t At h e, it 
became tlio si it ot the Seottis}, Bo-Imp "f tin' Lies, 
the abbey ihmili bung las iitludral, and the 
monks his v leapt' r. 

No huddllig mm- n mams on the island wlm h ran 
elaini to have sheltered St t’olmnba or bn disciples. 
The most ancient nuns an tlm Laithrn liean, or 
Foundations, in a little ba\ to tie ui.t of port a- 
Clmrraieh, the t'obhan t'uddeb, or Cnidus’ Cell, 
in a hollow bituien Dmm and 1 luiddnurg , the 
rath or lull-fort of Dunblinirg , and the (lleann an- 
Te.amjmll, or < lb n of the ( bun li, ill the Huddle of 
the island, lirheird to be tin- sg.- ot tin- inoiiastery 
which the Irish bishops stiov d m 12011. .St (Iran's 
Chapel, now the old«st ehur. li in the island, may 
probably lie of the 1 itt - 1 p.ut ot the 11th century. 
St Mary's Nunnery is pt rb ips a <a ntiiiy lat» r. '1 lie 
Cathedral, or St .Mua's ( lumli, Mims to have 
been built elm tly lit the e ill) part of the Kith e, n- 
tury. It has a i lent, with a s e nstv on the mirth 
aide, and < hapi Is on tie- south ante , north and .south 
trails' pts . a icntral tow i r, about 7-i f* it high; and 
a nave. An inscription on one ot the . oliunns of the 
choir .ippe.irs to th note that it was tie- woilt of an 
Irish teelisnistn' who dnd in 12U2. (Ill the north 
of the eatludral an tie 1 i hapti i -house and otlur 
remains of the < "ini util il or nninastie buildings. 
Ill the ‘ Bi dig (Iran* -n ealh d, it is eupposi d, from 
St (Iran, a Kinsmin (f st Columba, tin* first who 
found a grate to it w*ie burn d Eegtrid, King of 
Nortliumliria. m (,sl , (iodnd, king ot the Isles, m 
11SS; and Hai o (Lpae, King of the Isles, in I22S. 
No monuments of tie m- prim es now n main. The 
oldest of the many tombstones on the island nro two 
with In.sli inscriptions, one of theni.it is believed, 
being the monument of a bishop of Connor who 
died at I. in 1171- 

After centuries of neglect, this interesting island 
seems now to ho in the way of improvement. It 
possesses a church connected with the Establish- 
ment, also a Frco Church, and a school. A small 
and commodious inn — the St Columba — was erected 
c:o 


in 1SG3 by tho Duke of Argyll, proprietor of I.; 
by which means tourists and antiquarian explorers 
are enabled to make visits of satisfactory duration. 
During summer, steamers from Oban (see Hr.Ji- 
judus) call at I. twice a week; they land passengers 
by boats at Baile Mor, tlio only village on the 
island, and usually stay an hour, to allow time for 
visiting tho ruins. 

IO'NIA, the ancient name of the most flourishing 
country of Asia Minor. It received its name from 
tho Ionians (one of the four most ancient tribes 
in Greece), who, again, according to the mytho- 
logical account, derived theirs from Ion, tho son 
of Apollo by Crcusa, a daughter of a king of 
Athens. According to the usually received tradition, 
they were driven out of the Peloponnesus by the 
Acliaians, and removed to Attica, whence, about 
10G0 n. c., hands of them went forth to settlo on 
the coast of Asia. I. was a beautiful and fertile 
country, extending, according to Ptolemy, from tho 
river Ilcrmus to the river Meander, along the coast 
of the ,Kgean Sea, hut Herodotus and Strabo make 
it somewhat larger. It soon reached a high point 
of prosperity ; ngriculturo and commerce flourished, 
and great cities arose, of which Ephesus, Smyrna, 
• 'I.izouienic, Err t lira;, Colophon, and Miletus were 
the mo^t celebrated. These free cities, which 
formed the nucleus of the 1 oxi ax L HAGUE, were, 
however, gradually subdued by the kings of Lydia, 
and passed (557 lac.) under the sway of the Persians, 
but were allowed a considerable measure of internal 
liberty. During tlio great Persian war, tho con- 
tingent winch they were compelled to fumisli to 
their Oriental masters deserted to tlio Greeks, at the 
battle of Mycalo (-179 lac.), whereupon tho Ionians 
entered into an alliance with Athens, upon which 
they now became dependent. After the Pelopon- 
nesian war, they were subject to tho Spartans, and 
again (.'1ST )'• c.) to the Persians till the time of 
Mexander the Great. From this period, I. shared 
tbe fate of the neighbouring countries, and in G-l n.c. 
Mas added to the Roman empire by Pompev, 

1 after the third Mithndatic war. In later times, it 
1 was so ravaged by tho Turks that few traces of 
1 its former greatness are now left — The Ionians 
1 Mere regarded as sonicM’hat effeminate. They were 
wealthy and luxurious, and the line arts (see Ioxio 
Ani'itrrix-iriti:) Mere cultivated amongst them at 
a much earlier dato than amongst their kinsmen 
in the mother-country. Tho Ionic Dialed excels 
the other Greek dialects in Eoftness and smooth- 
ness, chiefly from tho greater number of vowels 
introduced. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, a group, or rather chain, 
running round the west coast of Epirus, and west 
anil south of Greece. It consists of about -10 
islands, of which Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Tlienki, 
(V-phalonia, Zaute, and Cerigo, are of considerable 
size ; the total area is about 1041 square miles, and 
tho population (1SG1) 223,5.11, is mostly of Greek 
descent. Tlio proportion of females to males is 
ns 100 to 11G. The collective term ‘Ionian’ is of 
modern date.' After tho division of tho Homan 
Empire, these islands were included in the eastern 
half, and so continued till 10S1, avhen tho Duke of 
Calabria (subsequently lang of Naples) took posses- 
sion of them. From this time they underwent a 
continual change of masters,' till tho commencement 
of the 15th c., when they by degrees enmo into 
tho possession of the Venetians, who in 1797 ceded 
them to France. They -were seized by Kussia and 
Turkoy in 1S00, by France in 1S07, by Britain in 
1809, and on November 5, 1S1G, wero formed into a 
republic (‘ Tlio Soptinsular Republic’) under the pro- 
tectorate of tlio latter. While they wero connected 
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with England, the government was carried on by 
two assemblies, and the Lord IHyh Commissioner, 
who was the representative of Her Majesty. The 
lower assembly consisted of 40 members, who re- 
quired to bo nobles; 29 were elected by the islanders 
themselves, and -11 by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner; their term of office was five years, during 
which period they held three sessions, of three 
months each. The senate, composed of five mem- 
bers, which the commissioner had power to increase 
to seven, formed the executive. The commissioner 
was invested with extensive powers ; he could 
convoke an extraordinary meeting of parliament, 
confirm or reject the resolutions of the senate, and 
veto all bills passed by the legislature. Up to 
1S4S, the press was restricted, and the government 
was really a despotism, but in that and the follow- 
ing year wide-spread dislike of the English govern- 
ment became apparent. To remove what were 
supposed to be grievances. Lord Seaton, then Lord 
High Commissioner, introduced sweeping changes in 
the constitution, including vote by ballot, lowering 
of the franchise, and freedom of the press. A 
demand w'as then made for annexation to the king- 
dom of Greece, and an insurrection broke out in 
August 1S49 in Cephalouia. It was suppressed by 
Sir Henry Ward, who had succeeded Lord Seaton, 
with what was considered by some persons as undue 
severity. Fresh concessions were granted, but 
without appeasing the malcontents. In the end of 
1S58, Mr Gladstone was sent as a special com- 
missioner to ascertain what could bo done to meet 
the claims of the population. But he found that 
they would be satisfied with nothing but annexation 
to Greece. There was no great desire on the part 
of the English government to continue their con- 
nection with the Ionian Islands. They had cost the 
United Kingdom £100,000 per annum, and had 
been a perpetual source of annoyance. In 1863, the 
election of the son of the king of Denmark as con- 
stitutional king of Greece supplied England with an 
opportunity of getting rid of this troublesome 
dependency. On the 29th March 1864, a treaty 
was concluded at London by which they were 
annexed to Greece, and since this period they have 
formed a province of the Hellenic kingdom. In 
February 1867, they were visited by a scries of 
shocks of earthquake, most violent in Cephalouia, 
where they caused great destruction of life and 
property, and almost destroyed the two chief towns. 
Seo Murray’s Handbook for Greece and the Ionian 
Islands, by It. G. Watson, 4th edition, 1872. 

IONIAN MODE, in Music, one of the old church 
modes, said to be the same as the ancient Greek mode 
of that name, and the only one of the old church 
modes which agrees with our modern system of 
music, the Ionian mode being the same as our key 
of C major. The character of the Ionian mode, 
however, must have appeared to the ancients more 
properly defined than it can to us, as it was the only 
one of their modes which had a major third and a 
6harp seventh. 

IO'NIC ARCHITECTURE, a style of Greek 
architecture which took its" origin in Ionia, and seems 
to have derived many of its characteristic features 
from Assyria. See Gkecian AncniTEcrroE. The 
chief peculiarity of Ionic architecture is the capital 
of the Columns (q. v.), which is decorated with 
spiral ornaments called Volutes (q. v.). The columns 
have also bases, which were not used in Doric archi- 
tecture. The cornice is distinguished by the dentil 
band, an ornament first introduced in this style. 
The Honeysuckle ornament (q. v.), so much used 
in Ionic architecture, is one of the features which 
indicate its eastern origin. 


Many large temples were erected in thi3 stylo 
in Asia Minor and Greece. Among the finest 
examples now existing are the temples of Ercch- 
theus and Minerva Polias on the Acropolis at 
Athcfis, Apollo Didymams at Miletus, Minerva 
Polias at Pricne, and Bacchus at Tcos ; and tlio 
temple of Fortune at Rome. 

IONIC SCHOOL is the collective name given 
to the earliest Greek philosophers, Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras, 
on account of their following one general tendency, 
aud belonging for the most part to Ionia. Seo the 
biographies of these philosophers. 

I. O. U., a memorandum of debt given by a 
borrower to a lender, so called from being made in 
this abbreviated form : 

London, January 1, 1877. 

Mr A. B., I. 0. U. £20. 

C. D. 

It is a convenient document, because it requires no 
stamp, and yet it is valuable evidence of the 
existence of the debt, in case an action is after- 
wards brought. H, however, the I. O. U. contain 
any promise to pay the debt, then it will amount 
to a promissory-note, and bo void unless it have 
a stamp. 

I'OWA, one of the United States of America, was 
organised as a state, with governor and legislature, 
in 1846. It lies between 40° 20' and 43° 30' N. lat., 
and 90° 12' and 96° 53' W. long., and extends 208 
miles from north to south, and 300 from east to west, 
with an area of 55,045 square miles, or 35,228,800 
acres. It is bounded on the N. by Minnesota ; E. 
by Wisconsin and Illinois, from which it is separ- 
ated by the Mississippi River; S. by Missouri; 
and W. by the state of Nebraska, from which it 
is separated by the Missouri River. It has 99 
counties, with Des Moines for its capital. The 
population in 1S40 was 43,112; in 1S50, 192,214; 
in 1860, 674,948 ; in 1870, 1,182,933. The rivers 
are the Mississippi and Missouri on its eastern 
and western borders, and the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Red Cedar, and their branches. The surface is 
undulating and beautiful, with alternate forests and 
prairies. There are no mountains ; but bold bluffs, 
with picturesque ravines, fine the rivers. In the 
north-east, there are rich deposits of lead, and coal 
in the couth and west, with iron, marble, clay, 
gypsum, &c. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and 
the climate healthful ; the peach blossoms in the 
middle of April, but the winters are severe, with an 
average of 26°. The chief productions are wheat, 
maize, flax, tobacco, cattle, and hogs. It has not 
much direct foreign commerce, but trades exten- 
sively with the Atlantic and Gulf towns, and with 
the interior. The chief river ports of I. are Keokuk, 
Fort Madison, Burlington, Muscatine, Davenport, 
Clinton, Bellevue, and Dubuque. There are many 
manufactories, and in 1875 there were 3767 miles of 
railway. In 1870 there were 7322 public schools. 
49 colleges, and 103 other schools, with a total 
attendance of 217, 654. 

IOWA CITY, a city in Iowa, United States of 
America, formerly the capital of the territorial 
government, is situated on the Iowa River, 80 
miles from its mouth. It is built on a succession 
of plateaux, rising from the river. The first is a 
public promenade; the third is crowned by the 
capitol, now the state university. It has also 
county buildings, and the state asylums, with 
factories on the river. I. C. has steamboat naviga- 
tion to the Mississippi, and is on the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad. Pop. (1870) 5914. 
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IPECACUANHA, the name both of a very 
valuable medicine and of the plant producing it. 
Tho plant ( Cephailis Ipecacuanha) belongs to tho 
natural order Cinchonacca:, and grows in damp 
chady woods in Brazil and home other parts of 
South America. It is somewhat shrubby, with a 
fow oblongo-lanccolate leaves near tho cuds of tho 
branches, Tong-stalked heads of small wliito flowers, 
and soft dark purple berries. The part of I. used in 
medicino is tho rout, v, Inch 13 .simple or divided into 
a few branches, llcxuous, about as thick as a goose- 
quill, and 13 composed of rings of various sire, some- 
what fleshy when fresh, and appearing as if closely 
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strung on .1 ei nti d woody omd. T lie dillerent kinds 
known in conum ici (i/iui /, AW, Hr uni) arc all pro- 
(luced hv the same plant; the dill.r.iiccs arising 
from the ago of the plant, the ne.de nt diving, Ac. 
I. root is prepared for tho mark, t by tit. re dijing. 
It is t oil.*, ted at all se.iv.u*., although ilnettv from 
January to March; the pi nit li lovir cultivated, 
but 13 sought for 111 the toic-ts thietly b\ Indians, 
some of whom devote tliMii-*. his f..r lnotiths at a 


action or so much nausea and depression as tartar 
emetio. 

I. i3 useful as an emetic when it is necessary to 
unload tho stomach in cases where there is great 
debility, or in childhood. As a nauscant, expect- 
orant, and diaphoretic, it is prescribed in affections 
of tho respiratory organs, as catarrh, hooping-cough, 
asthma, Ac. ; in affections of tho alimontary canal, 
as indigestion, dysentery, Ac. ; and in disorders in 
which it is desired to increase tho action of tho 
slrin, ns in diabetes, febrile affections, Ac. 

Besides tho Powder, tbo most useful preparations 
are tbo Wino of I. — of which tho dose to an adult as 
a diaphoretic and expectorant ranges from 10 to 
40 minims, and ns an emetic from 2 to 4 drachms — 
and the Compound I. Powder, commonly known as 
Dover's Powder (q. v.). To produce tho full effect as 
a sudorific, a dose of ten grains of Dover’s Powder 
should ho followed by copious draughts of white- 
wmo whey, treacic-posset, or some other warm and 
harmless drink. 

IPHIGENI'A, in Grecian legend, a daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestrn, or, according to 
others, an adopted daughter of Clytcmnestra. Her 
father, having offended Diana, vowed to mako 
atonement by sacrificing to tho goddess tho most 
beautiful thing bom within the year. This happened 
to lie Iphigenia. Agamemnon long delayed tho 
fulfilment of his vow, but nt length the Trojan 
expedition drew on, and the Greek fleet being 
•U tamed in Aulis by a calm, tho seer Celebes 
declared that Agamemnon must keep Ins promise. 
When I. was brought to tho altar, however, sho 
1 disappeared, and a hind lay there in her stead, 

' 1 'tana herself having carried her off in a cloud to 
Tauris, whero she became her priestess, but was * 
afterwards recognised by her brother, Orestes, who 
carried her, along with tho image of Diana, to j 
Attica. Tho legend is of post-IIoincric origin. It I 
lias, however, been much wrought into Grecian j 
poetry, and afforded many subjects to painters and 1 
iculptors. In modern literature, it has been again 
employed with great power of genius and poetic art 
by Goetbo in hri Jphigcnia auf Tauris, 

I I’OM/K'A, a genus of plants of tbo natural order 
Pomvteulacae, differing very littlo from tbo genus 
t'ouroh'ulus. The species are numerous. They aro 
mostly natives of warm countries. Somo of them 
arc often to bo seen in flower-gardens and hot- 
houses, being very ornamental, and readily covering 
trellises with their twiuing stems, largo leaves, and 
large beautiful flowers. The roots of somo of them 
yield a resinous substance, which possesses proper- 
ties resembling those of jalap, and tho true Jalap 
(q. v.) plant itself has sometimes been referred to 
this genus. 

IPSAMBU'L. See jVnoosAiniui„ 

\ ITSICA. See Mopica. 

I PSWICH, a market-town, parliamentary and 
municipal borough, and river-port of England, 
capital of the comity of Suffolk, is agreeably 
situated on the river Orwell, at tho foot of"a raueo 
of lulls, GS miles north-east of London. Tho older 
portions of tho town consist of narrow and irregular 
streets, somo of tho old houses of which aro orna- 
mented with curious carved work. It contains 
numerous churches and benevolent institutions, 
a town-hall, a mechanics’ institution, with about 
700 members ; and a Working Men’s College, with 
200 members. Of its educational establishments, tho 
principal is the grammar-school, founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and endowed by Queen Elizabeth. It has 
ail incomo from endowment of £I1G, Gj. 8 d., has 
six scholarships, exclusivo of an Albert scholarship, 


tune to this oci up.iti.m. it li.i*> now lice., me scarce 
in the neighbourhood of town* 

Various other plants, 1 luit.iiuing emetine, are 
used as mibstitut. 1 tor tine ipi . aeuanlia. The I. 
of Venezuela is piodueed by Suiien\(ewnui glaum w, 
of the order A setejmidne ; and to this order belongs 
Tglu/duira asllnnatira, the root .*! which 13 found 
a valuable substitute for 1 in India. 

It is m the bark oi the loot that tho active 
principle, the cwtine, almost i ntirt ly h< s, and in 
good specimens it amounts to 1 l or 1G pi r cent. ; 
tho other ingredients, mu li as fatty matters, starch, 
ligmne, Ac, bung almost ciitir.lv inert. Emetine 
is represent. ,1 by tie* formula C,. 11,. NO, 0 . It 13 
a wlnte, lnodoious, dmost insipid powdir, moder- 
ately soluble m al. ..li..!, and having all the charac- 
ters of the vegetable alkaloids. It acts as a violent 
emetic in doses of ,' c tli of a grain or less, and 13 a 
powerful poison. The incautious inhalation of the 
dust or powder of I.— as m the process of powder- 
ing it — wall often bring on a kind of spasmodic 
asthma. 

In small and repeated doses— as, for instance, of 
a gram or less — 1. increases tho activity of tho 
secreting organs, especially of tho bronchial mucous 
membrane, and of tho skin. In larger doses of 
from 1 to 5 grains it excites nausea and depres- 
sion, whilo in doses of from 15 to JO grains it 
acts as an emetic, without producing such violent 
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founded as a memorial of tho late Prince Consort, 
and two exhibitions at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. There are large iron and soap factories, 
breweries, corn-mills, and ship-building docks. In 
1875, 4450 vessels, of 340,113 tons, entered and 
cleared the port The exports are ehieflj’ agri- 
cultural produce, and agricultural implements and 
machinery; imports, wine, coal, iron, and timber. 
The town can be approached by vessels of 500 tons. 
It sends two members to the imperial parliament. 
Pop. (1S71) 42,947. I. was pillaged by the Danes 
in 991, and again in 1000. 

IKA'K-A'JEMI, a large province of Persia, is 
bounded on the N. by the provinces of Azerbijan, 
Gkilan, and Mazanderan, and on tbe E. by 
Khorasan. On the S. and W., the boundaries are 
not definitely laid down. In the extreme north are 
the Elburz Mountains, and throughout the province 
are several other chains, all of them running from 
south-east to north-west. A great portion of the 
surface of the province consists of elevated table- 
lands, but there are also numerous fertile valleys 
traversed by rivers. Many of the rivers of I. are 
swallowed up by sandy tracts into which they flow. 
The chief towns of tho province are tho capital 
Teheran and Ispahan. 

IRA'K-A'RABI, a district in Turkey in Asia, 
the ancient Babylonia (q. v.), comprises the ruins 
of the ancient cities of Babylon, Seleucia, and 
Ctesiphon. Diming the last 250 years of tho 
califate, this was the poor remnant of their once 
wido dominion which remained to the successors 
of Mohammed. 

IRA'N, the modern native name of Persia. See 
.Aryan Race. 

IRBI'T, a district town of the government of 
Perm, Eastern Russia, since 1775; founded (1635) 
by Russian emigrants. The town is situated on 
tho rivers Irbit and Nitza, in lat. 57° 35' N., 
and long. 62“ 50’ E., is 1700 miles distant from St 
Petersburg, and contains (1867) 4244 inhabitants. 
It is remarkable for its extensive fair, tbe largest 
in Russia, after that of Nijni-Novgorod. The fair 
takes place annually from the 27th of February 
till, the end of March, has been instituted for 
more than 200 years, and attracts about 10,000 
merchants and visitors from Russia, Siberia, Persia, 
Bokhara, &c. Tho principal goods are cloths, silk 
stuffs, brocades, sugar, coffee, china, and hard- 
ware from Russia ; tea and nankeen from China, 
through Kiaclita ; furs and fish from Siberia; cotton 
stuffs from Bokhara, &c._ The whole quantity of 
goods brought to market is valued at £6,500,000. 

I'RELAND, an island, forming part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, lies between 
lat. 51“ 26' and 55° 23' N., and long. 5“ 20' and 10“ 
26' W. It is washed on the N., W., and S. by 
the Atlantic, and on the E. by a strait, called at 
different places the North Channel, tho Dish Sea, 
and St George’s Channel, which separates it from the 
larger island of Great Britain. Its greatest length, 
from Eair Head in Antrim ,to Crow Head in .Kcny, 
is 306 miles, but its greatest meridional length is 
not more than 225 ; its greatest breadth, between 
tho extreme points of Mayo and Down, is 182 
miles, but between Galway Bay and Dublin, it 
is not more than 120. The total area is about 
32,524 square miles, of which 15,464,825 acres are 
arable laud ; 4,357,33S acres are uncultivated ; 
316,597 are covered with wood ; 49,236 are occu- 
pied by towns of 2000 inhabitants and upwards ; 
while tbe lakes and waters of tbe country cover 
627,464 acres. Pop. (1871) 5,411,416. . I. is divided 
into the four provinces of Ulster, Leinster, Munster, 


and Connaught, which again are subdivided into 
32 counties. The following table exhibits tlie area 
of tbe different provinces and counties, tbe number 
of inhabited houses, and the population in 18G1 and 
1871: 


Proslnces and Counties. 

Aren in 
Stat. Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses, 

187T. 

Population, 

1871. 

Population. 

1861 . 

Leinster. 

Carlow, . • * 

Dublin, . 

Kildare, . • 

Kilkenny, 

King’s • • • 

Longford, 

Louth, ... 
Meath, . • . 

Queen’s, . « • 

Westmeath, . • 

Wexford, . . . 

Wicklow, . • 

221,342 
226,517 
418,436 
509,732 
493,985 
209,409 
203,149 
578,057 
424,854 
453, 4C8 
576,588 
500,178 

9,704 

51,024 

14,263 

20,609 

14,842 

12,000 

1G,781 

18,660 

15,001 

15,138 

24,972 

14,114 

51,472 

405,625 

84,198 

109,302 

75,781 

64,408 

84,198 

94,480 

77,071 

78,410 

132,506 

78,509 

57,137 

410,252 

90,946 

124,515 

90,043 

71,094 

90,713 

110,373 

90.G50 

90,879 

143,954 

86,479 

Total, • , 

4,876,315 

227,108 

1,335,966 

1,457,635 

Munster, 

Clare, . 

Cork, 

Kerry, . . 

Limerick, . , 

Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 

827,994 

1,849,685 

1,185,917 

GS0,842 

1,001,731 

461,552 

26,159 

85,030 

32,233 

31,847 

38,354 

21,139 

147,994 

516,046 

196,014 

191,313 

216,210 

122,825 

166,305 

544,818 

201,800 

217,277 

219,106 

134,252 

Total, , . 

6,007,721 

234,762 

1,390,402 

1,513,558 

Ulster. 

Antrim, . 

Armagh, . . . 

Cavan, . . . 

Donegal, • . 

Down, . . , 

Fermanagh, . . 

Londonderry, • 

Monaghan, • • 

Tyrone, . 

7G2.079 

328,086 

477,300 

1,193,442 

612,335 

457,370 

522,314 

319,741 

806,657 

74,037 

34,429 

26,372 

40,800 

55,653 

17,516 

32,601 

21,821 

41,263 

419,782 
179,221 
140,555 
217,992 
277,775 
92,688 
173,932 
112,785 
215, 6G8 

369,210 
190,08 G 
153,906 
237,395 
30S,G80 
105,768 
1S4.209 
126.4S2 
238,500 

Total, 

5,479,384 

344,492 

1,830,398 

1,914,236 

Connaught. 
Galway, . 

Leitrim, • 

Mayo, . . . 

Jtoscommon, . 

Sligo, . . 

1,566,352 

392,363 

1,367,618 

603,955 

461,752 

45,747 

17,405 

44,091 

25,792 

20,955 

248,257 

95,324 

245,855 

141,246 

115,311 

271,478 
104,744 
254,796 
157,27 2 
124,845 

Total, . 

4,392,040 

153,990 

845,093 

913,135 

General Total (Ireland) 

20,815,4GO 

960,352 

5,402,759 

5,795,561 


Physical Aspect — I. is of oblong form, and like 
Great Britain, the eastern coast is comparatively 
unbroken, while tho west, north, and south are 
deeply indented. It is an undulating or hilly 
country — less rugged than the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and' not so tame as the eastern section of 
England. Its hills are more rounded than abrupt, 
and lie not so much in ranges as in detached clusters 
round the coasts. These mountain tracts rarely 
extend more than twenty miles inland, and they 
seem to form a broad fringe round the island; 
while the interior appears as a basin composed of 
flat or gently swelling land. Tbe principal ranges 
are the Mourne Mountains in Down, which attain 
their highest elevation iu Slieve Donard, 2796 feet 
above the sea ; the mountains of Wicklow, which 
rise to a height of 3039 feet; and Maegillicuddy 
Reeks in Kerry, which, in the peak of Carran-Tual, 
the loftiest point in Ireland, reach 3414 feet. The 
purely flat or level portions of the island, with 
the exception of some fine tracts of fertile valley- 
land in Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick, consist 
mainly of bog or morass, which occupies, according 
to Dr Kane, 2,830,000 acres, or about a seventh 
part of the entire superficies. The largest of these 
morasses is tho Bog of Allen, which stretches in a 
vast plain across the centre of tho island, or over 
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a largo portion of Kildare, Carlow, King’s and 
Queen’s counties — having a summit elevation of 280 
leet. Extensive tracts of deep wet hog also occur 
in Longford, Roscommon, and other comities, and 
give a peculiarly dreary and desolate aspect to the 
scenery. Notwithstanding the quantity of water in 
these bogs, they exhale no miasma injurious to 
health, owing to the large quantity of tannin which 
they contain. 

Hydrography, — The pi incipal river of X., and the 
largest in the United Kingdom, is the Shannon 
(q. v.). The streams which drawl the eastern part 
of tho central plain are the I.ifTey and the Boyne ; 
the south-eastern part, the Suir, the Barrow, and 
tho Norc ; wlulc the waters of the north-eastern 
part are collected into Lough Neagh, chiefly by 
the Blnckwater, and thence discharged into the 
sea by the Lower Bann. The rivers external to 
the great central plain are necessarily short. The 
principal are tho Erne, Hewing to the north-west; 
the Foyle and the Bann, to the north ; the Lagan, 
to the north-cast ; the Slonov, to the south-east ; 
and tho Iiandon, Lee, and Blackwator, llowmg in 
an easterly course through the count)’ of Cork, the 
most southern county m the island. None of these 
rivers are naturally of importance to navigation. 
The Shannon, however, has been made navigable 
to its source by minus of locks and lateral <ut<; 
the Barrow, by similar no ms, to Athy ; the I’mle, 
by canal to Strabane , and mm id nl the other, 
have been artiliciallv unit'd by mu It lines as the 
Lagan, Nevvrv, ("Kt.r, R 03 .il. (it uni, Athy, and 
other canals- utmli now intersect a n'lisiib rable 
portion of the island. 

The lain s ot I (eilb-d loughs) are, a, ni.ght be 
expected fiom the Mtilaee 1 liaiacti r of tin country, 
both numerous and extensive m pioportmn to tin- 
size of the inland. The larg< st is l.ough N'eagli 
in Ulster, covering an area ot ltiu.ouil acres. The 
other loughs of consequence are Loughs Erne and 
Derg, also 111 Ulster ; Conn, Mask, and Comb, 111 
Connaught; the Allen, Rev, and I>erg. which are 
expansions of the river MiattHoit, and the loins of 
Ktllarnoy (q. V. ) in Kerry. '1 lie ba> s ami svlt-watvr 
loughs which indent the island are also niino runs 
anil of consult ruble importum 1 . About seventy are 
suitable for the ordinary purposn ot commerce; 
and there are foul tec n in win, h the largest men* 
of-war way mle in sab tv. 'lie- prim ipal are 
Loughs Foyle anil Swilty, on the north coast ; the 
Bays of Donegal, Sligo, Clew, and Galway, the 
estuary of the .Shannon, 1 Uncle Bay. and Hantiy 
Bay, oil the west ; the harbours of Cork and "Water- 
ford, on the south; "Wexford harbour, the Bats 
of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk, and Loughs 
Carhugford, Strangford, and lit hast, on the east. 

- — The islands are, gt m rally spi akmg, email and of 
little importance. D 11 the cast coast, the largest is 
Lanibay, about two and a ball miles oil the coast 
of Dublin ; on tho south and southeast coasts 
arc Clear Island, the S. liters, a dangerous group of 
islets, about eight miles smith of the Wexford coast, 
indicated by a Hunting light, and Tusear Rock, about 
eight miles east of turnsole l’omt, also a dangerous 
ledge, rising ‘-’0 feet above- the sea, and surmounted 
by a light-house after the mode l of tile Eddy- 
stone ; cm the west coast, the -Skeliigs, Valentin, tho 
Blaskets, the South Airan Isles, Iiinisbofm, Innis- 
turk, and Clare, Acini or ‘Eagle’ Island, and the 
Inmskca Islets ; on the north coast, the North 
Arran Isles, the Tory Isles, and Rathhn. 

Geology. — A great series of grits and slates of 
Cambrian age occur in tho south-east of I. ; the 
upper portion contains a few fossils of zoophytes and 
xvorms. Lower Silurian strata rest unconformaldy 
on the Cambrian rocks in the same district. They 
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consist of flags, slates, and grits many thousand 
feet in thickness, extending over large portions of 
Kildare, Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford. Several 
detached patches occur to the xvest of this district, 
forming the Keeper, Arra, and Inchiquin Mountains. 
A tract of similar beds stretches from the centre 
of I., neav tho source of the Shannon, to tho coast 
of Down. Tho strata in proximity to the Wicklow 
and Dublin granites are converted into gneiss and 
mica-slate. This is the condition of all the beds in 
the north- west, in Donegal, Tyrone, and Mayo ; they 
appear to he a continuation of the highly altered 
strata of the north ok Scotland. Detached portions 
of Upper Silurian measures occur on tho xvestern 
side of the islaud, in Kerry, Galway, and Mayo. 

Between the Silurian and Old Red Sandstone is 
an enormous thickness ( 11,000 feet) of sandstone 
grit and shale in Kerry and Cork. These strata 
arc almost wholly unfossiliferous. 

Old lied Sandstone strata, consisting of red and 
yellow sandstone and slate, cover a largo tract of 
tin- south of I., stretching almost continuously from 
the extreme west of Cork and Kerry into Waterford 
and Kilkenny, being stopped by the Silurian rocks 
of Wexford and Carlow. Along the liases of tho 
Silurian mountains of the south centre of I., and in 
the southern portion of the county of Cork, occurs 
a great thickness of sandstones, which have hitherto 
\ lelded no fossils ; some geologists refer these to 
the Uhl Red sene., others hold them to he Lower 
Carboniferous. 

The Carboniferous Limestone is extensively devel- 
oped in 1 ., occupying the whole of the centre of tho 
country, except in those places already alluded to, 
vv here the older rocks appear on the surface. This 
great traet is an extensive plain covered with drift, 
and with p-at-moss and freshwater marl, in which 
are found the remains of Mcgaecros Hibernictts and 
Lies longifrons. In Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, 
tho strata are x’ery much contorted, the coal-seams 
are changed into anthracite, and so squeezed and 
crushed as to ho got only in small dice-like frag- 
ments. Further north, the strata are nearly hori- 
zontal, hut the coal-lields are limited, and the seams 
are generally of inconsiderable thickness. Tlicj’occur 
chielly in Tipperary, Kilkenny, Tyrone, and Antrim. 

Small deposits of Permian strata are found at 
Arcltrea in Tyrone, and at Cidtra near Belfast ; 
the sandstones of Roan Hill near Dungannon are 
probably of the same age. The red and variegated 
mails containing beds of gypsum and rock-salt, 
which exist on the coast north from Belfast, are 
probably 'J’nastic. Resting on these marls are a 
few thin beds of Lias, Cretaceous strata occur in 
Antrim and Derry. 

Climate . — Though the climato of I. hears, as 
might have been expected, a strong resemblance to 
that of Great Britain (q. v.}, it has yet a character 
peculiar to itself, owing to the marked difference in 
the configuration of its surface, its greater distance 
from the continent of Europe, and its being, as it 
were, more completely bathed in the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream. The mean annual temperature 
of the central parts of tho country is about 50°’0, 
rising in tho south to 51°‘5, and falling in the north 
to 4S '•<">. There arc thus 3’-0 of difference between 
the extreme north and south, and it may he noted 
that, speaking generally, this difference is constant 
through all tho seasons of tho year. The mean 
temperature in winter is 41°’5; in spring, 47°’0; in 
summer, G0°’0; and in autumn, 51°’0. 

The annual rainfall averages from 25 to 28 inches, 
except in the neighbourhood of hills, where the 
precipitation is considerably augmented; thus, at 
Yalcntia, in Kerry, tho rainfall of 1SG1 amounted 
to 73 inches, and doubtless this largo fall xvas 
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greatly exceeded in those parts which are situated 
among the higher hills. The rainfall in winter, 
particulai'ly in the west, is greatly in excess of the 
other seasons, owing to the low temperature of the 
surface of the ground during winter, which suddenly 
chills the warm and moist south-west winds that 
prevail, especially at this time of the year, and 
condenses their vapour into rain. Since in Great 
Britain the chief mountain ranges are in the west, 
it follows that over the whole eastern slope of the 
island the climate is drier, the amount and fre- 
quency of the rainfall much less, and the sunshine 
more brilliant, than in the west. In I., on the other 
hand, the hills in the west do not oppose such a 
continuous harrier to the onward progress of the 
south-west winds, but are more broken up and dis- 
tributed in isolated groups. It follows that the sky 
is more clouded, and rain falls more frequentfy in 

I., and the climate is thus Tendered more genial and 
fostering to vegetation; hence the appropriateness 
of the name ‘Emerald Isle.’ Again, owing to its 
greater distance from the continent, the parching 
and noxious east winds of spring are loss severely 
felt in I., because the north-east -winds have acquired 
more warmth and moisture in their progress. It 
is on this account that the most salubrious spring 
climates possessed by England, Scotland, and I. 
are situated in the south-west of their respective 
countries. Thus, Queenstown, in the south-west of 

1., enjoys an average spring temperature as high as 

50 0. 0, which is about the highest in the British 
Islands, and nearly 3“’0 higher than the east of 
Kent, which is nearly in the same latitude. 

Since wheat ripens in these latitudes with a mean 
summer temperature of 5G°-0, it follows that the 
climate of I. is quite sufficient for the successful 
cultivation of the finer sorts of grain, which are sub- 
jected to much less risk in backward seasons than 
is the case in North Britain, w-hcre the summer 
temperature is only a degree and a half from the 
extreme limit of wheat-cultivation. Also, consider- 
ing its remarkably open winters, which lengthen out 
the period of grazing, its mild and genial climate 
through all the seasons, and its comparative freedom 
from droughts, it will be seen that its climate is 
equally well adapted for the rearing of cattle. These 
considerations, combined with the fertility of the 
soil, open up for I., as far as the physical conditions 
■are concerned, a prospect of great national pros- 
perity, based on most remarkable, though as yet 
only partially developed agricultural resources. 

Soil and Vegetation. — Until the middle of last 
century, I. was almost exclusively a pasturing 
country, and in 1727 an attempt was made (unsuc- 
cessfully, however) to pass an act compelling land- 
holders to ‘till five acres out of every hundred in 
their possession, and to release tenants to the same 
extent from the penal covenants in their leases 
against tillage.’ The result of this state of things 
is the wretchedly poor system of agriculture, from 
which I. still suffers largely. The natural fertility 
of the country is nevertheless great. 

The extent under each of the principal crops in 
1871, 1873, and 1875 is given in the following 
table : 

Extent cultivated In 

Crop*. 1871. 1873. 1873. 

Acre*. Acrci. Acre*. 

Wheat, . . . 244,451 168,435 101,321 

Oats, . . . 1,636,136 1,510,089 1,499,371 

Barley, here, and rye, 232,534 239,428 244,059 

Beans and pcaac, • *10,913 • 12,872 11,047 

Potatoes, . . 1,058,434 903,282 900,277 

Turnips, . . 327,035 347,904 332,783 

Other green crops, . 126,220 121,234 137.02G 

Flax. . . . 156,670 129,432 101,248 

Meadow and clover,^ 1,829,044 1,837,483 1,943,923 

The estimated produce in 1871 and 1874 was as 
under : 
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Crop!. Produce, 1871, Produce, 1871. 

Wheat, . . . 705,939 687,625 qrs. 

Oats 7,410,814 7,159,034 „ 

Barley, tore, and rye, 965,709 1,158,513 n 

Beans anti pease, . . 49,090 51,721 „ 

Potatoes, . . . 2,793,641 3,551,605 tons. 

Turnips, . . . 4,240,332 4,407,692 „ 

Mangel anti cabbage, . 7G1,863 900,506 a 

Flax 12,919 IS, 037 tt 

Meadow and clover, . 3,315,525 3,451,288 tt 

Livc-sloch — According to the census of 1851, the 
estimated value of the live-stock was £27,737,393 ; 
for 1861, £33,434,385; and for 1871, £37,515,211. 
In 1875 the estimated value was £52,343,697. 

Fisheries. — In her fisheries, I. is supposed to pos- 
sess an almost inexhaustible mine of wealth, but, 
strange to say, they are much neglected. The sur- 
rounding seas abound with cod, ling, hake, herrings, 
pilchards, &c., and yet the Irish markets are exten- 
sively supplied with cured fish from Scotland and 
the Isle of Man. The number of vessels and boats 
engaged in the sea-fisheries in 1846 was 20,000, em- 
ploying 100,000 men and boys ; hut in 1874 it had 
decreased to 7246, employing only 27,000 persons. 
The inspectors of fisheries have recommended the 
advance of a loan, for the repair and purchase of 
boats and gear. 

Manufactures. — According to M’Culloch, ‘Ireland 
is not, and never has been, a manufacturing country. 
Its unsettled turbulent state, and the general 
dependence of the population on land, have hitherto 
formed insuperable obstacles to the formation of 
great manufacturing establishments in most parts 
of the country ; whilst the want of coal, capital, 
and skilful workmen, and the great ascendency of 
England and Scotland in all departments of manu- 
facture, will, there is reason to think, hinder Ireland 
from ever attaining eminence in this department.’ 
Linen is the staple manufacture, of which Belfast 
and tho surrounding districts of Ulster are the chief 
seats. The export of linen manufactures from I. to 
Great Britain was, in 1864, £10,327,000. Tho 
manufacture of woollen stuffs is limited to a few 
localities, as Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Queen’s 
County, and Kilkenny. Silk and cotton, manufac- 
tures are also carried on, but only to a compai-atively 
inconsiderable extent. In 1875, the number of 
factories (cotton, woollen, worsted, flax, jute, and 
silk) in I. amounted to 235, employing 1,0S7,9G8 
spindles, 21,056 power-looms, and 67,744 persons of 
both sexes ; of these, 149 were flax-factories, em- 
ploying 925,562 spindles, 17,827 power-looms, and 
60,316 persons. A great source of employment for 
females has of late years sprung up in the north of 
I., in the working of patterns on muslin with the 
needle. Belfast is tho centre of this manufacture, 
which employs about 300,000 persons, chiefly 
females, scattered through all the counties of 
Ulster, and some localities of the other provinces. 
About forty firms are engaged in the trade, ,and the 
gross value of the manufactured goods aniounts to 
about £1,400,000. Silk manufactures, since their 
introduction by French emigrants in the beginning 
of the last century, have been almost entirely 
confined to Dublin ; but poplin is now exten- 
sively manufactured there, and in a few other 
towns. 

Commerce and Shipping. — The exportation of the 
agricultural produce of the country has always been 
tho chief commercial business carried on in Ireland. 
By far the greater part of this trade is carried on 
with Great Britain. It cannot, however, be traced 
later than 1825, when the commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain and I. was assimilated 
by law to the coasting- traffic carried on between 
the different ports of England, except in tho single 
article of grain. 

The number of sailing and steam vessels, with 
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their tonnage, registered in the ports o£ I., in 1S71, 
was 1776 vessels, tonnage 21S.1G2 ; in IS 75, 1703 
vessels, tonnage 218,343. 

Government . — The government of I, since the 
Union in 1801, is identical with that of Great Britain. 
It is represented in the imperial parliament by 32 
members of the House of Lords, and 105 of the 
Houso of Commons. The executive government is 
invested in a Lord-lieutenant, assisted by a Friyy 
Council and Chief Secretary; and the law is adminis- 
tered by a Lord Chancellor, a Master of the Rolls, 
and twelve judges of the supreme courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Co mm on Pleas, ana Exchequer. County, 
peace, and municipal matters are conducted much in 
the same way as in England, with the exception of 
an armed national constabulary or police force of 
nearly 12,000 men, with 348 horses. 

Religion . — A vast majority of the inhabitants of 
I. are Roman Catholics ; but the established church 
was a branch of the Episcopal Church of England 
till January 1871, when it was at length disestab- 
lished, after much opposition. According to the 
statistics of 1871, the number of Roman Catholics 
was 4,150,877 ; of Protestants, 1,2G0,5G8 ; and of 
Jews, 258. 

Education. — I. possesses several universities : 
Dublin University (q. v.), was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1591 ; the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, were opened in 1849, and are 
united in one university. Maynooth College, for tko 
education of Roman Catholic priests, is supported at 
the public expense, and is attended by 520 students. 
Thero aro also several Irish colleges and medical 
schools in connection with the London University. 
Tho primary schools of I. are mostly under the 
management of the * Commissioners of National 
Education.’ This system, established in 1833, 
roceeds on the principle that ‘ the schools shall 
o open alike to Christians of every denomination ; 
that no pupil shall be required to attend any 
religious exercise, or receive any religious instruc- 
tion which his parents may not approve ; and that ; 
sufficient opportunity shall be afforded to pupils of 
each religious persuasion to receive separately such 
religious instruction as their parents or guardians 
may think fit.’ The following table exhibits tho 
progress of the system : 


Years., 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. 

of Pupils. 

Parliamentary 

Grants. 

1834 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1,106 

1,978 

4,547 

5.G32 

C.80G 

6,914 

145,521 

232,560 

511,239 

804,000 

998,999 

1,021,700 

£20,000 
60,000 
125,000 
270,722 
394,209 
408, 3S8 


In 1S75 there were 72G7 national schools, with a 
total of 1,011,799 pupils ; of whom 79S,024 were 
Roman Catholic ; 111,132 Presbyterian ; and 89,907 
Episcopalian children. The parliamentary grant in 
the same year was ,1039,303. Besides the national 
schools, the ‘ Church Education Society ’ had, in 
1870, 52,1GG scholars, of whom 44,GG2 belonged to 
the established church. 

History . — According to ancient nativo legends, I. 
was in remote times peopled by tribes styled Fir- 
bolgs and Danauns, eventually subdued by Milesians 
or Gaels, who acquired supremacy in the island. 
The primitive inhabitants of I. aro now believed 
to have been of the same Indo-European race 
with the original population of Britain. Although 
I., styled lernis, is mentioned in a Greek poem five 
centuries before Christ, and by the names of Hibernia 
and Juverna in various foreign pagan writers, little 
is known with certainty of her inhabitants before 
the 4th c. after Christ, when, under tho appellation 
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of Scoti, or inhabitants of Scotia, they becamo 
formidable by their descents upon tho Roman 
province of Britain. These expeditions wero con- 
tinued and extended to tho coasts of Gaul till tho 
time of Laogaire MacNeill, monarch of Ireland (430 
A.D.), in whose reign St Patrick (q. v.) attempted tho 
conversion of the natives. Although Christianity 
had been previously introduced in some parts of 
the island, Patrick encountered great obstacles, and 
the new faith was not fully established in I. till 
about a century after his decease. 

From the earliest period, each province of I, 
app'ears to have had its own king, subject to tho 
Ard-Righ or monarch, to whom the central dis- 
trict called Meath was allotted, and who usually 
resided at Tara. Each clan was governed by a 
chief selected from its most important family, and 
who was required to be of mature age, capable of 
taking the field efficiently when occasion required. 
The laws were peculiar in their nature, dispensed 
by professional jurists styled Brehons, who, as well 
as the poets and men of learning, received high 
consideration, and were endowed with lands and 
important privileges. Cromlechs, or stone tombs 
and structures, composed of large uncemented 
stones, ascribed to the pagan Irish, still exist in 
various parts of Ireland. Lacustrine habitations, 
or stockaded islands, styled OrannOgs or Crannoges 
(q. v.), in inland lakes, also appear to have been in 
use there from early ages. Of articles of metal, 
stone, clay, and other materials in use among tho 
ancient Irish, a large collection h.03 been formed 
in the Museum of tho Royal Irish Academy at 
Dublin. It is remarkable that a greater number 
and variety of antique golden articles of remote 
age have been found in I. than in any other part 
of Northern Europe ; and the majority of the 
gold antiquities illustrative of British history, now 
preserved in tho British Museum, are Irish. 

In tho Gth c., extensive monasteries were founded 
in I., in which religion and learning were zealously 
| cultivated. From these establishments, numerous 
missionaries issued during the succeeding centuries, 
carrying the doctrines of Christianity under great 
difficulties into the still pagan countries of Europe, 
whose inhabitants they surprised and impressed by 
their self-devotion and asceticism. Many students 
of distinction from England and the continent 
frequented I., and received gratuitous instruction 
at this period. To these ages has been ascribed tho 
origin of the peculiar style of art-ornamentation, 
specimens of which are still extant in Irish manu- 
scripts, and which was long erroneously assigned to 
the Anglo-Saxons, who now appear to have been 
indebted to the Irish mainly for Christianity, and 
entirely for letters. Among the eminent nativo 
Irish of these times were Columba (q. v.), or 
Colum Cille, founder of the celebrated monastery 
of Iona; Comgall, who established the convent 
of Bangor, in the county of Down; Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise ; and Adamnan, abbot of Iona, and 
biographer of Columba. Of tho Irish missionaries 
to the continent, tho more distinguished were 
Columbanus (q. v.), founder of Bobio ; Gallus of 
St Gall, in Switzerland; Dichuill, patronised by 
Clotaire; and Ferghal, or Virgilius, the evangeliser 
of Carinthia. The progress of Irish civilisation was 
checked by the incursions of the Scandinavians, 
commencing towards the close of the 8th c., and 
continued for upwards of 300 years. Establishing 
themselves in towns on tho eastern coast of I., 
with the assistance of friendly native tribes, they 
continued to make predatory expeditions into tho 
interior until their signal overthrow at the battlo 
of Clontarf, near Dublin (1014 A.D.), by Brian, 
surnamed Borumha, monarch of Ireland. From tho 
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close of the 8th to the 12th c,, I., although harassed 
by tho Scandinavians, produced many writers of 
merit, among whom were iEngus, the hagiographer ; 
Corrnac HacCullenan, king of Munster, and Bishop 
of Cashel, the reputed author of Corniac's Glossary ; 
Cuan O’Lochain ; Gilla Moduda ; hi an of Monaster- 
hoice; and Tigerhnach, the , annalist. _ The Irish 
scholars who during these times acquired highest 
eminenco on the continent were Joannes Erigena, 
the favourite of Charles the Bald of France ; Dungal, 
one of tho astronomers consulted by Charlemagno ; 
Dichuill, the geographer ; Donogh, or Donatus, 
Bishop of Fiesole; and Marianus Scotus. Of the 
state of tho arts in Ireland during tho same period, 
elaborate specimens survivo in the shrine of St 
Patrick’s bell, the Cross of Cong, in Mayo (12th c.) ; 
the Limerick and Cashel crosiers, and the Tara 
brooch, all displaying minute. skill and peculiar 
style. To much earlier times is assigned tho Booh 
of Kells (see Kells), a Latin copy of the four Gos- 
pels, in tho library of Trinity College, Dublin, which 
Mr Westwood has pronounced to bo the most elabo- 
rately executed manuscript of early art now in exist- 
ence, and of portions of which fac-similcs are given 
in his work Palcoographia Sacra Picloria. Of the 
Irish architecture of the period, examples survive at 
Cashel. The well-known round towers of I. are 
believed to have been erected about this ora as 
belfries, and to serve as places of security for 
ecclesiastics during disturbances. The skill of the 
Irish musicians in tho 12th c. is attested by 
the enthusiastic encomiums bestowed by Giraldus 
Cambrensis'upon their performances. The Scandi- 
navians have left behind them in I. no traces of 
civilisation except coins struck at Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Limerick, in which towns they were, 
for tho most part, subject and tributary to the 

Dat The’ first step towards an Anglo-Norman descent 
upon I. was made by Henry II., who obtained in 
1155 a bull from Pope Adrian IV., authorising 
him to take possession of the island, on condition 
of paying to tho papal treasury a stipulated 
annual revenue. Political circumstances prevented 
Henry . from entering upon the undertaking till 
1166, when Dcrmod MaoMurragh, tho deposed 
king of Leinster, repaired to him, and obtained 
authority to enlist such of his subjects as might 
bo induced to aid him in attempting to regain his 
forfeited lands. Dcrmod, returning to I. in 1109, 
with tho aid of his foreign mercenaries, and still 
more numerous Irish allies, succeeded in recovering 
part of his former territories, and in capturing 
Dublin and other towns on the eastern coast. 
After liis death in 1171, tho succession to the Idng- 
dom of Leinster was claimed by his son-in-law. 
Bichard EitzGislebert, Earl of Pembroke, surnamed 
‘Strongbow.’ In tho following year, King Henry, 
with a formidable armament, visited L, received 
homage from several of the minor nativo chiefs, 
and from the chief adventurers, granting to the 
latter charters authorising them, as his subjects, 
to take possession of tho entire island, in virtuo 
of tho grant made to him by the pope. Tho chief 
Anglo-Norman adventurers, EitzGislebert, Le Gros, 
Do Cogan, Do Lacy, and Do Curci, encountered 
formidable opposition before they succeeded in 
establishing themselves on tho lands which they 
thu 3 claimed. The government was committed to 
a viceroy, and tho Norman legal system was 
introduced into such parts of the island as were 
reduced to obedience to England. The youthful 
Prince John was sent .by Kang Henry into I. in 
1184; but tho injudicious conduct of his council 
having excited 'disturbances, ho was soon recalled 
to England. John, when Icing, made an expedition 


into I. in 1210, to curb the refractory spirit of 
his barons, who had become formidable through 
their alliances with tho natives. During the 13th 
c., the principal Anglo-Norman adventurers suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves, with the feudal 
institutions of their nation, in some parts of I., 
by the assistance or suppression of native clans. 
Tho Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, acquired almost 
unbounded power in Kildare and East Munster, 
or Desmond ; tho Lo Botillers, or Butlers, in 
Ormond or West Munster; and tho De Burghs, or 
Burkes, in Connaught. After the battlo of Ban- 
nockburn, the native Irish of the north invited 
over Edward Bruce, and attempted to overthrow 
the English power in Ireland. The court of Borne, 
at the instigation of England, excommunicated 
Bruce with liis Irish allies ; but although his enter- 
prise failed of successj the general result was a 
comparative collapse of tho English dominion in 
Ireland. Tho descendants of the most powerful 
settlers gradually became identified with the natives, 
whose language, habits, and laws they adopted to 
so great an extent, that the Anglo-Irish parliament 
passed, in 1367, the ‘Statute of Kilkenny,’ decreeing 
excommunication and heavy penalties against all 
those who followed the customs of, or allied them- 
selves with, the nativo Irish. This statute,. how- 
ever, remained inoperative ; and although Bichard 
II., later in the 14th c., made expeditions into I. 
with large forces, he failed to effect any practical 
result ; and the power and influence of the natives 
increased so much, that the authority of tho 
English crown became limited to a few towns on 
the coast, and the district termed ‘tho Pale,’ com- 
prising a small circuit about Dublin and Drogheda. 

In 1534, Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the viceroy 
of Henry VTH., revolted, but not meeting with ade- 
quate support from his Anglo-Irish connections, ho 
was, after a short time, suppressed and executed, 
Henry received the title of ‘ King of Ireland ’ in 
1541, by an act passed by the Anglo-Irish parlia- 
ment in Dublin ; and about the same period, some 
of tho native princes were induced to acknowledge 
him as their sovereign, and to accept peerages. The 
doctrines of the Beformation met little favour either 
with the descendants of tho old English settlers or 
with the native Irish. About the middle of tho 
16th c., Shane O’Neill, a prince of tho most powerful 
ancient family of Ulster, attempted to suppress. his 
rivals, and to assume the kingship of that province, 
in wluch he was eventually unsuccessful ; but after 
his death in 1567, his successor received tho title of 
Earl of Tirono from Elizabeth. Tho attempts of the 
English government in I. to introduce the lteformed 
faitk and English institutions stirred up great dis- 
sensions in Ireland. Among the first to revolt was 
the Earl of Desmond, after whoso death, in 1583, 
his vast estates in Munster were parcelled out to 
English settlors. Soon after, the chief clans of 
Ukter took up arms ; and in opposing them, tho 
forces of Elizabeth, commanded by officers of high 
military reputation, encountered many reverses, 
tho most serious of which was that in 1598 at the 
battlo of the Yellow Ford, near Armagh, where the 
English army was routed and its general slain. 
Philip m. of Spain, at tho solicitation of the Irish 
chiefs, despatched a body of troops to their assist- 
ance in 1001, which, landing in the extreme south, 
instead of in tho north, as had been expected, were 
unable to effect anything, and were constrained to 
surrender. Although Elizabeth was supported by 
numbers of native Irish, the northern chiefs, O’Neill 
and O’Donnell, held out till the queen’s government 
camo to terms with them in 1603, recognising them 
as Earls of Tirono and Tirconnell. In 1608, these 
noblemen, having apprehensions for their personal 
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safety, quitted Ireland unexpectedly, and retired to 
the continent. Their "withdrawal enabled James I. 
to carry out that project of parcelling out the north 
of Ireland to Scottish and English settlers, which 
is usually known as the ‘Plantation of Ulster.’ 
The Irish took advantage of the contentions in 
England to rise in insurrection (1G41) and massacre 
the Protestants. It is believed that nearly 40,000 
fell victims to their fury. The country continued in 
a state of anarchy till 1G40, when Cromwell overran 
it. At the Revolution, the native Irish generally 
took the part of James II., the English and Scotch 
‘ colonists’ of William and Mary j and the war was 
kept up for four years (1G8S— 1092). Prom this 
time till 1778, history records littlo beyond the pass- 
ing of penal statutes against the Roman Catholics. 
In 1778, parliament relaxed the stringent pressure 
of these acts ; but the widely spread disaffection 
which they caused gave birth to numerous societies, 
resulting in the rebellion of 1798, which was not 
suppressed till 1S00. On January 1 of the follow- 
ing year, the legislative union of Great Britain 
with L was consummated, and from this period the 
liistory of the coimtry merges in that of Great 
Britain. 

IRELAND, Arms of. The insignia of Ireland 
liavo been variously given by early writers. In 
the reign of Edward IV., a commission appointed 
to inquiro what were the arms of I., found them 
to be three crowns in pale. It has been supposed 
that these crowns were abandoned at the Refor- 
mation, from an idea that they might denote tho 
feudal sovereignty of the pope, whose vassal the 
king of England was, as lord of Ireland. How- 
over, in a MS. in the Heralds’ College of tho time 
of Henry VII., the arms of I. are blazoned azure, 
a harp or, stringed argent ; and when they were 
for the first time placed on the royal shield on tho 
accession of James I., they wero thus delineated: 
tho crest is on a wreath or and azure, a tower 
(sometimes triple-towered) or, from tho port, a 
hart springing argent. Another crest is a harp 
or. Tho national flag of I. exhibits the harp in a 
field vert. The royal badgo of I., as settled by 
sign-manual in 1801, is a harp or, stringed argent, 
and a trefoil vert, both ensigued nith tho imperial 
crown. 

IRELAND, New. See New Ireland. 

IRELAND ISLAND, one of the Bermudas (q.v.). 

IRENzE'US, ono of the most important of tho 
nnte-Niceno Christian writers, was an Asiatic by 
birth, but is known in liistory solely through 
his connection with the Greco-Gaulisli church of 
Southern Franco, of which ho was a bishop. Ho 
was a scholar of Rolycarp, through whom lie may be 
regarded as having sat at the feet of St John tho 
apostle and evangelist. I. was a priest of the church 
of Lyon under the Bishop Potbinus, upon whoso 
martyrdom, in the persecution of Marcus Aurelius 
in 177, he was himself elected to the same see, which 
he continued to govern for twenty-five years. I. 
is commonly believed to have suffered martyrdom 
at Lyon in tho persecution under Septimius Suverus 
in 202. His principal, indeed almost his only 
perfect, work is that which is commonly cited 
as Advcrsus llarescs (Against Heresies). It is 
directed against the Gnosticism of his own age, 
and is most valuable as a picture of the doctrinal 
and moral condition of that ago. Most of his 
other works also were doctrinal, hut they aro 
known only by description or by fragments. Tho 
earliest edition of the works of tills Father is that 
of Erasmus (Basel, 1526). They have been several 
times re-edited, tho most prized edition being that 
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of the Benedictine, Dom Massuet (Paris, 1710, and 
Venice, 1734). 

IRE'NE, a celebrated Byzantine empress, was 
horn in .Athens about 752 A.D. Her beauty and 
talent excited the admiration of tho Emperor Leo 
IV., who married her, 7G9 a.d. She is believed to 
have poisoned her husband, 780 A.D., after which 
event she became recent during the minority of her 
son, Constantine VL, then only nine years of a"e. 
A great worshipper of images— in fact, this speefes 
of idolatry had during tho lifetime of her husband 
caused her to ho banished from the imperial palace 
—she _ quickly began to plot for their restoration, 
and with this purpose assembled a council of bishops 
at Constantinople, 78G A.D., which, however, was 
broken up by the troops of the capital. A second 
council held at Nice in the following year was more 
successful, and image-worship was re-established in 
the Eastern Church. In 788 A.D., her army was 
defeated in Calabria by Charlemagne, who threatened 
the Byzantine empire. In 790 A.D., Constantine 
succeeded in taking the government out of her 
hands; but seven years after, she caused him to 
he deprived of his eyes, and shut up in a dungeon, 
where he soon died. Still she was not free from 
anxieties. Her two favourites, Stauracius and iEtius, 
were constantly embroiled with each other, and their 
jealousies only ceased with the death of the former, 
800 A. D. She now tried to secure her possession of 
tho throne by a marriage with Charlemagne, hut 
the Frank emperor had apparently no relish for 
a woman who had committed so many crimes, and 
the scheme proved abortive. Two years later, her 
treasurer, Nicephorus, rebelled against her, and sud- 
denly seizing her person, banished her to tho isle of 
Lesbos, where she was forced to spin for a livelihood. 
Here she died of grief, S03 a.d. I. was a wise, able, 
and energetic ruler ; hut her crimes were so great 
and unnatural, that history can speak of her char- 
acter as a whole only in the language of reprobation. 
The Greek Church, however, on account of her zeal 
for image-worship, has placed her among its saints. 

IRETON, Henry. See Surr., Vol. X. 

IRIARTEA, a genus of palms, all South Ameri- 
can, having lofty, smooth, faintly ringed stems, and 
pinnate leaves with somewhat triangular leaflets. 
The leaf-stalks rise from 
a sheathing column. Tho 


BAsniUBA or Pizidua 
PALM ( f. PT.mJrirsr) . r.nm. 


Palm (/. exorhiza ), com- K 

mon in swamps and " 

marshy grounds in the fflP 1 ff 

forests of tho Amazon jl 

district, is remarkable If/ v ''is 

for sending out roots 

above ground, which Awiv 

extend obliquely down- 

wards, and often divide 

into many rootlets just 

before they reach the ? ' v \ r ~ 

soil ; the tree as it grows 'iM.'JL wA 

still producing new roots 

from a higher point than > \ 

before, whilst the older i 'A • . \’X f ) 

and more central ones Vi\4 

die, so that at last a jMj My?’-' 

lofty tree is supported ' Wv/Jj I 

as on three or four legs, _ 

between which a man 

may walk erect with a Pasliiuba Palm (Triartca 
palm of seventy feet exorhiza). 

high rising straight 

above his head. Tho outer wood is very hard, so 
as to be used for harpoons ; splits easily, and into 
perfectly straight laths; is excellent for floors, 
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ceilings, shelves, &c. ; and is exported to North. 
America for umbrella-sticks. 

IRIDE'JE, or UUDA'CEzE, a natural order of 
endogenous plants, mostly herbaceous, although a 
few_are somewhat shrubby. They have very gener- 
ally either root-stocks or conns. The leaves are 
generally sword-shaped, in two rows, and equitant 
(so placed that one seems to ride on the hack of 
another). The perianth is G-partite, coloured, often 
very beautiful, in some regular, in others irregular. 
The stamens are three, with anthers turned out- 
wards. The ovary is inferior; there is one style, 
with three stigmas, which arc often petal-like, and 
add much to the beauty of the flower. The fruit 
is a 3-celled, 3-valved capsule. Almost GOO species 
are known, of which the greater number are natives 
of warm countries. They are particularly abundant 
in South Africa. A few are British. Iris, Gladiolus, 
and Crocus are familiar examples of the order. 
Saffron is the principal economical product. Acridity 
is a prevailing characteristic, and some species are 
medicinal; but the corms and root-stocks of some 
are edible. 

IRIDIUM (sym. Ir, eq. 99— in the new system, 
19S — sp. gr. 21-15) is one of the so-called noble 
metals. It is occasionally found native and nearly 
pure in considerable masses among the Uralian 
ores of platinum, but is usually combined with 
osmium as an alloy in flat scales. It is a very hard, 
white, brittle metal, which may he melted by the 
oxyliydrogen blowpipe, or by the lieat of a voltaic 
current. In its isolated form, it is unacted upon by 
any acid, or by aqua regia, but as an alloy it dis- 
solves in the latter fluid. It forms three oxides, 
IrO, lr„0 3 , and Ir0 2 , which pass readily into one 
another" and thus occasion the various tints which 
solutions of the salts of this metal assume. It was 
in consequence of these varying tints that the name 
of iridium, derived from Iris, the rainbow, was 
given|to this metal. Three sulphides and chlorides, 
corresponding to the oxides, have been obtained. 
This metal was discovered at the same time as 
osmium, in 1803, by Smithson Tennant. 

I'RIS, in Classic Mythology, the daughter of 
Thaumus and Electra. She is described (in Homer) 
as a virgin goddess ; but later writers state that she 
was married to Zephyrus, by whom she became the 
mother of Eros. She was employed, like Mercury, 
as the messenger of the gods, and to conduct female 
souls into the shades, as he conducted those of men. 
She is frequently represented on vases and in bas- 
reliefs as a youthful winged virgin, -with a herald's 
staff and a pitcher in her hands. There can be. no 
doubt that this myth originated in the physical 
phenomena of the rainbow, which was personified 
at first as the messenger of peace in nature. 

The broad coloured ring in the eye is called tho 
Ibis. See Evb. — Ibis is also tho name of one of the 
Planetoids (q. v.), discovered in 1817- 

IRIS, or FLOWER-DE-LUCE, a genus of plants 
of tho natural order Iridecc, hairing the three outer 
segments of tho perianth reflexed, the three inner 
arched inwards, and three petal-like stigmas cover- 
ing the stamens. Tho species are numerous, chiefly 
natives of temperate climates. Tho Yellow I., 
or Coen Flag (/. pseudacorus), is a well-known 
native of moist grounds in all parts of Britain, often 
spreading over a considerable extent of land, and 
conspicuous oven at a distance by its tall leaves 
and large deep yellow flowers. The Sticking 
I. (/. fcelidissima ) is very abundant in some of tho 
southern parts of England, but does not extend far 
north. It has livid purple flowers. The leaves have 
a very disagreeable smell. The south of Europe 
produces a greater number of species, as also does 


North America. The flowers of most of the species 
are beautiful. Some of them have received much 
attention from florists, particularly/, xiphium, some- 
times called Spanish I . ; I, xipMoidcs, or English Lj 
and I. Germanica, or Common L, all corm-rooted 



species, and all European. Many fine varieties 
have been produced. The Persian I. (/. Persica), 
the Snake’s-head I. [I. tuberosa), and the Chalce- 
donian I. [I. Susiana) are also much esteemed. Tho 
Persian I. is delightfully fragrant. The roots of all 
these species are annually exported in considerable 
quantities from Holland. Many other species aro 
of frequent occurrence in flower-gardens. — The fresh 
root-stocks of I. pseudacorus are very acrid, as 
are those of many other species. Those of I. Plor- 
entina, /. pallida, and I. Germanica are Orris 
Root (q. v.). Those of I. dichotoma are eaten 
in Siberia ; those of I. edulis at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

IRISH (GAELIC) LANGUAGE and LITER- 
ATURE. The Irish (Gaelic) is one of the still 
living Celtic languages (see Celtic Nations). Tho 
alphabet consists of the following eighteen letters — 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, l, m, n, o, p, r, s, t, u, corres- 
ponding in their forms with the Roman characters 
of the 5th c. after Christ. In Irish, there is.no 
indefinite article ; nouns aro masculine or feminine, 
and anciently a neuter gender existed. The nomi- 
native and accusative are the same in form, as aro 
also the dative and ablative; the nominative and 
vocative feminine, and the genitive and vocative 
masculine, always have similar terminations.. Nouns 
substantive have five, and nouns adjective four 
declensions. Verbs are active, . passive, . regular, 
irregular, impersonal, and defective ; their moods 
are indicative, consuetudinal, past indicative, im- 
perative, infinitive, and conditional; regular active 
verbs have no subjunctive; tbe tenses are tbo 
present, consuetudinal present, preterite, consuetud- 
inal past, and future ; in the tenses of tbo passive 
voice there is no distinction of number or person. 
Prepositions are rarely compounded with verbs or 
adjectives, instead of which the Irish use preposi- 
tions or adverbs placed after the verbs. Adverbial 
phrases composed of two or more parts. of speech 
are very numerous both in ancient and in modern 
Irish. The simple conjunctions arc few, hut thcro 
are many conjunctional phrases. Interjections arc 
numerous, and vary throughout the provinces. The 
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regular versification of the Irisli consists of four stimulating tlio chiefs to whom they were attached, 
distinct metres, styled Onlachn-, Droiijhneacli, Tho merit of the elegiac poem on tho deaths of 
Bruilingcacht, and Dan Direach; of the la^t, there the Earls of Xirono and Tirconucll by their bard 
aro five species, each clntiivniiriif'd by peculiar Ivlac an Bhainl, tvIio accompanied them in exilo 
features. There aro also clas os of popular poetry (1G0S A.D.), attracted tho attention of tho critical 
possessing distinct linear and rvllabic components. Lord Jeffrey, who bccamo acquainted with it 
The best authorities on tlm 'Irish language) arc through Siangan’s English version in tho metro of 
tho Irish Grammar, bv ,T. O’Donovan (1815); tlio tho original. Among tho native writers m Ireland 
Grammatics Ocltica of .T. C. Zeuss (ISoG) ; and after tho establishment of tho English dominion, in 
Irish Glasses (1SG0), published by the Irish Archie- tlio reign of James I., was Dr Geoffrey Keating, 
oiomcai nn g (Celtic Soon-tv. compiler of a history of Ireland in tho Gaelic lan- 

Tiie' oldest existing specimens of tho Irish Ian- gunge, and author of religious treatises and poems, 
guano aro to be found in sepulchral inscriptions About tlio same period, historical and lingiographical 
in Ireland, and in the glossis or interpretations compilations wero mado by the O’Olcrighs, tho 
affixed to Latin words in documents transcribed mo3t important of which was that styled tho Annals 
by Irish ecclesiastics of the Sth and succeeding ccn- of the Kingdom 1>J the four Masters, extending 
times, now preserved in romo continental libraries, from tho earliest period to 1G1G A.D., edited in 
Tlio principal ancient vernacular manuscripts in toven largo volumes (Dublin, 1S-1S), with an English 
Ireland arc I.mhhar na-h- I’itlhrr, and the llooh of version and copious notes, by tho lato Dr John 
Leinster (12th c ) ; the /tedi of Hnlbimolr, Accent, O’Douovan, the ablest of Irish scholars. Tlio 
ami Dim Doiyhrc, or I.'Mar 'lircuc (1-Hh o.); all Gaelic continued to he tlio language of tho native 
compiled from older writings on historical and rural population of Ireland during the 1 ith and ISth 
misci llanconn subjects. The most ancient maim- centuries, and many religious and romantic piecc3 
renpta in Ireland containing original matter in were composed in it for popular use. Differing from 
tho Irish language are the )/..o!i </ .tnji.w'i (Oth the English settlers in religions and political ocnti- 
c.) an'l the llooh < f Homes, of a somewhat !.st>r meats, tho native Irish found gratification in saliris- 
date, both eceh n-t.-il m th. ir cut. nts. The ing ntul ridiculing them in the Gaelic language, in 
SMiting-J rxtant in t'o- hath. Unguage of Irjaml which they comnoscd numerous rong3 in favour of 
consist of nab oisioal .1 • an., i.t-, Inn.-, bardie ' tin- Stuarts, and denunciatoiy of ttic Hanoverians 
or 1 'cini-historie t d- a, hi- tone tn, ts, genealogies, . and tin ir adherent". Members of old Irish families 
histone pm ni i, ti. Iti tu oil iuidu.no, translations | who attained high distinction in military scrvico 
from foreign author, proi.rl-, compilations of on tho continent, retained with pride tho Gaelic 
the 17lh o’, j-.pul.ir po. try. i-ht . al and latineal i tongue ; it wan ale commonly spoken by tho 
poem*! and i «>ti «, < 1\ mtivo (Javhc ' < "Mi 4 rs in tin* In u U Bricadf'j in^ trance, ntul in 

writer.! m IhIaiM u.tluu th- l.\ t c-nturv. Oi tin- Ann rxcan army during tin* War of JndejiemD 
the cc le«iasti. al d- mn.iit<, th • mat in import. I cnee. Various attempts were made since the middle 
mice, aft. r the I) • l Jew •/. and tin- Ho I: of. of the last c. to print Gaelic documents, but tlio 
Ihnnns, are the in. tn. al IV ,t..l.-.-i. .of .Kngus Cede | critical knowledge of the languago in its archaic 
Du («»th c), the Marts r> .logy of 'l.dlight (loth e.), i forms having fallen into abeyance, Mich publications 
mid that of' Mariam. iV<:..i ni m (12th <■). In this ' prov.d mtirvly un-ati-fnetory, until tho t uhjccfc was 
dt part in ent lh«io art- al.^ » » \* i. t i..my h\«.i of tal.i ri tip about 1 1>«>0 by government, during the 
raints, m..na-.tie nil., .1. s..t ...d and r. li.-n.us po.grc s..f the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, l'roin 
[niioi. A luge l.„ly .f old In h J.in pnid. nee, thn may be laid to date tlio true Irish school of 
known a i the Di-'i.-i’ / •, n pr- .r\«.l in manu- acmrato historic and linguistic learning, which has 

rcript 1 of the | Ith and l.Vh . . ntnr • s. (if the In: h mnee produced many valuahlo volumes, under tho 
bardie or n. ini In .t .ri • t d >, t.mni. n nr.- < stunt sup. rmt. nd.-nce of the Antiquarian ruction of tlio 
ranging m date ft. .m th- I Jth to the IMh century. Koval Irish Academy and the Irish Arclucological 
The prill, ipal Iri-li h. .t. ri tn. ti are th the and (.Title Knott ly. On the works issued by tlieso 

tribute st\h d /.’on.m'i.r, til., wan of the Dam 1 lutb I tuo bodies, which for many years have included 
the Insh.’and the wariof 'lhomond. Copious gene- marly all tho mn.t erudite scholars of Ireland, 
alogn a of thy principal natia. fan.iti. sex. .t m t anyua philological and lii-itoric students must now depend, 
maim . not", and from mi. !i f>..ur»» i Ma* I’’irl.ts, a a*, otlur publications on theie subjects are, with 
learned Iri-h antnpiary of the 17th e, nude an ft w . set ptions, illusory and misleading, 
elaborate compilation known as l.r<’J it tr tifoniaeh, ’ "I he Irish, in its modem forms, is still spoken 
or the Mb nrnlngie.nl 11....I.,’ now i ..a., id. -rcl n high commonly by the rural classes mid native laud- 
authority. The rhu I e* mp.» err *>f p... ma on tho , owners iu Connaught, Munster, tho remote parts of 
history of Ir. land at . r** 1 ...ehadh < I’e 1m Goth r ), | l inter, the fouth c»f Leinster, as well as in the islands 
Gtlln (’aeri.li tin, and l’l-.n of M.-natt. rl.oiee (lltti off tho western coast of Ireland. The provincial 
century). Tho met important ancient I ri-h annals dialects vary considerably in words, pronunciation, 
are those of 'I iglu rnach, of L'bter, <.f Imafallen, 1 and idioms. The Irish emigrants have carried their 
and of Connacht. ‘ language across the Atlantic, and tongs and poems 

The Irr h iii.anii "rpt i . n medicine cnnt.un original 1 in the Irish language and character occasionally 
treatises by inti\.- phyi-mu ■! the 1 ith and • appear in American news-papers. ^ Professorships 
lfith ccntiiin ■, with . nun. nlane » on th*. then j ot tho Irish language oxiA in Trinity College, 
Known mcdit.sl autb'.ri of i.nroji.* and tlie East. ' Dublin ; in the Queen’s Colleges at llelfast, Cork, niul 
'J'lio Iri-li translations from foreign languages an. i Galway-; and in the Homan Catholic College at 
chiefly versons of m» di. \ d I.stm and continental Maynoolb. Tho chief collections^ of Irish manu- 
liouks — histone, rcientiln-, rnm.sntie, and religious, scripts are those of tho lloyal Irish Academy and 
Of original adages and proverbial rente nces, great Trinity College, Dublin; numbers are also preserved 
numbers cxi-t, of various agm. The privileges in the British Museum, in tlio Bodleian, and in some 
enjoyed by tlio Irisli poets under the elan ry.slem private libraries, 
enabled them to devote themselves to the produc- mlsu j I0SS> Sce GAnr.Aar.ig,-. 
tion of clabomto inelncAl cnmpo^itiom, many oi 

which porsersed high excellence, and elicited tho IRISH SEA, n contimialion northward of St 
jiraises of tlio poet Spenser. During tho wars George’s Channel (q. v.), separates tho north of 
against Elizabeth, tho bards svero energetic in Ireland from the central districts of tho United 
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Kingdom. Between the coasts of Louth and Lan- 
caster, tlie I. S. has a width of 120 miles j its greatest 
length between St George’s Channel on the south 
ana the North Channel on the north is also about 120 
miles. 

IRl'TIS is the term applied to inflammation of 
tho Iris. See Err. The cavity across which the 
iris is stretched, and the iris itself, which projects 
into that cavity, and divides it into an anterior and 
a posterior chamber, are lined or invested by a 
membrane which resembles the larger serous mem- 
branes of the body, such as the pleura, peritoneum, 
&c., and consequently the inflammation of this 
membrane is of the adhesive hind. See Inti.am- 
jiation. "When it is added that the effusion of 
lymph may limit or entirely stop the movements of 
the iris, and may alter the form, Or even close up 
tho aperture of the pupil, the serious nature of tho 
disease will be at once perceived. 

The objective symptoms of iritis (those which can 
be observed by the physician) are : 1. Redness of 
the eye, arising from vascularity of tho sclerotic ; 
2. Change in the colour of the iris. When lymph 
is effused in the terturo of the iris, a gray or bluo 
eye is rendered yellowish or greenish, while in a 
dark eye a reddish tint is produced. The brilliancy 
of tho colour of the iris also disappears. "When tho 
inflammation is very violent, or has been unchecked 
by remedies, suppuration may tako place. 3. Irre- 
gularity, and sometimes immobility of tho pupil, 
produced by the adhesion of the back of tho iris to 
the crystalline lens. The subjective symptoms (those 
of which tho patient alone is conscious) are intoler- 
ance of light, dimness of vision, and pain in and 
around the eye. 

The causes of iritis are various. The disease 
may arise from actual injury' in surgical operations 
performed on tho eye; from over-exertion, and 
too prolonged continuous use of tho eye (thus, it 
is common among needlewomen, engravers, and 
watchmakers) ; or from some constitutional taint, 
especially syphilis, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 

The treatment of iritis varies to some extent 
according to the cause which induces it, but tho 
great remedies are three. 1. Blood-letting, for tho 
purpose of moderating the febrile disturbance, and 
of facilitating the operation of tho second remedy, 
which is, 2. Mercury, which used to bo given in 
large doses (such as two, three, or four grains, with 
a little opium, every four or six horns), but which 
is preferably given in small doses, such as two 
or three grains of hydrarg. c. cretil, with a littlo 
hyoscyamus, two or three times in tho twenty-four 
hours. This dose should be lessened as soon as tho 
mouth begins to be tender, and by that time the 
lymph will be found to break up, and leave the 
pupil clear. 3. Belladonna. The pupil should be 
kept well dilated by the application of the extract of 
belladonna to tho skin round tho eye, or, far better, 
by the instillation into tho eye of a weak solution 
of sulphate of atropine, with the view of preventing 
adhesion of the iris, or of brealdng, or, at all events, 
of stretching and elongating any adhesive bauds 
that may be formed; and thus of preventing any 
impairment of tho movements of the iris, and any 
irregularity of tho pupil, after the inflammation 
shall have abated. 

IRKU'TSII, capital of tho Russian government 
of that name, is tho residence of tho governor- 
general of Eastern Siberia, and tho seat of a 
jiisliop. It is situated on the right bank of tho 
Angara, near its confluence with tho river Irkut, in 
lat. 52° 17' N„ and long. 104° 26' E., and is 3842 
mile3 distant from St Petersburg. The town is 
about 1200 feet abovo the level of the sea, and 


enjoys a very healthy climate, though in winter 
the cold is so severe as to freeze mercury. The 
streets are straight and wide, but ill-paved, and 
the houses mostly built of timber. The best 
buildings are the palace of the governor-general, 
tho schools for boys and girls, and tho hall of the 
American Company. Besides these, tho town con- 
tains a public library, a museum of natural history, 
and some other public institutions. The population 
is about 32,000, consisting mostly of Russians and 
Buriats. I. was founded in 1661 by a Cossack 
chief named Iwan Pochapof, and, owingto its posi- 
tion on the great thoroughfare betweenBastern and 
"Western Siberia, between China and Russia, it soon 
became tho commercial centro of Siberia, especially 
for the tea-trade. The current of the Angara is so 
rapid that the strongest frosts cover it but seldom 
with ice. Nevertheless, it is navigable, and consti- 
tutes the mainway for tho goods bound for Kiachta 
by means of Lake Baikal, as well as for those 
coming from Eastern Siberia, Russian America, and 
China to Irkutsk. Tho former are chiefly furs and 
metals ; tho latter, tea, meat, and fish from Lake 
Baikal. Tho communications between I. and 
Jakutsk, and the other northern towns of Siberia, are 
carried on by tho river Lena. Tho manufactures 
of L are purely local, and supply tho half-nomad 
Buriats and TuDguses, inhabiting tho adjacent 
country. 

IRKUTSK, a government of Eastern Siberia, 
bounded by the government of Jenisseisk, the 
government of Jakutsk and tho Chinese Empire, 
occupies an area of 307,990 square miles. Tho 
soil is partly fertile, partly hilly and marshy ; the 
climate in general Bcvere. Tho Baikal and Ner- 
chinsk Mountains, with their numerous branches, 
givo tho country a high alpino character; besides 
these, tho Satan range extends along the southern 
borders, and tho Jdblonovy or Apple range along 
the eastern. Tho principal rivers are tho Lena, 
Shilka, Agfin; tho largest lake is the Baikal 
(q. v.). The productions of tho country are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, rhubarb, hops ; reindeer, 
sables, ermines, foxes, seals ; fish — sturgeon, cod, 
silure; minerals — gold, silver, lead, jasper, amethysts, 
topazes, emeralds, yellow amber, rock-salt, and 
coal. The population of the government is (1870) 
378,244, and consists of Buriats, Tunguses, and 
Russians. Tho inhabitants are for tho most pari 
employed in agriculture, and to some extent in fish- 
ing and hunting. As a local industry, tho manu- 
facturing of an excellent oil out of stone-pine nuts 
deserves notice. The foreign commerce consists in 
the trade with China, carried ou through Troitzko- 
Savsk and Kiachta (q. v.), and has risen to great 
importance in recent times. 

The government of I. is divided into five districts 
— Irkutsk, Verkliolonsk, Balagansk, Nijneudinsk, 
and ICirensk. Tho capital is Irkutsk; the other 
towns arc Telma, with a cloth-factory, Troitzko- 
Savsk, Kiachta, Kirensk on the Lena, Nijneudinsk, 
and Vcrkholensk. 

IRON (sym. Eo [Lat. fen-uni], eq. 28— in the new 
system, 56 — sp. gr. 7’844) occurs more abundantly 
than 'any other metal. In its native form it is 
chiefly found in meteoric stones (see Aerolites), 
and in certain ores of platinum, and is consequently 
of comparatively rare occurrence, but the so-called 
iron ores — the oxides, sulphides, &c. — are very 
widely distributed. The most important of these 
ores aro mentioned below. 

Pure iron may be obtained by tho ordinary 
method described below, and also by reducing the 
peroxide by means of hydrogen gas and heat, when 
it is obtained in tho form of a lino black powder, 
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or by heating the protochloride in a glass tube 
through •which a current of dry hydrogen is passed. 
In this case, pure iron is deposited as a glistening 
mirror on the glass. 

This important metal will be most conveniently 
considered under the three heads of 

I. Chemistry of Iron. — Chemically pure iron is of 
so little general interest that we shall confine our 
remarlrs on the properties of this metal to those 
which are exhibited by bar or wrought iron. Its 
colour is gray or bluish- white ; it is hard and 
lustrous, takes a high polish, is fibrous in texture, 
and when broken across, exhibits a ragged fracture. 
It requires a very intense heat for its fusion, but 
before melting passes into a soft pasty condition, 
in which state two pieces of iron may, by being 
hammered together, be united or welded so com- 
pletely as to form, to all intents and purposes, a 
single portion. At a red heat, it may be readily 
forged into any shape ; but at ordinary temperatures 
it possesses very little malleability, as compared with 
gold and silver. In ductility, it stands very high, 
being barely exceeded by gold, silver, and platinum ; 
and in tenacity, it is only exceeded by cobalt and 
nickel. Its susceptibility to magnetism is one of its 
most remarkable characteristics. See Magnetism. 
At a high temperature, it bums readily, as may be 
seen at the forge, or (mo re strikingly) when a glow- 
ing wire is introduced into a jar of oxygen. In 
dry air and at ordinary temperatures, the lustrous 
surface of the metal remains unchanged ; but in a 
moist atmosphere the surface rapidly becomes oxi- 
dised and covered with rust, which consists mainly 
of the hydrated oxide of iron. At a red heat, 
iron decomposes water, and liberates hydrogen, the 
oxygen combining with the iron to form the black 
or magnetic oxide (Fe.,0.,), which occurs in minute 
crystals. This is one of the ordinary methods of 
obtaining hydrogen. 

The affinities of iron for most of the non-motallic 
elements are very powerful. The chief of the iron 
compounds are — 

a. Oxides of Iron. — Iron forms four definite com- 
pounds with oxygen — viz. (1), the protoxide (FeO), 
which is the base of the green or ferrous salts of 
iron; (2), the sesqidoxide or peroxide (Fe„0-), which 
is the base of the red or ferric salts; (3), "the black or 
magnetic oxide (FejO,), which is regarded by some 
chemists as a compound of the two preceding oxides ; 
and (4), ferric acid (FeO 0 ). The protoxide cannot 
be obtained in an isolated form, but it forms the base 
of various ferrous salts, and combines with water to 
form a hydrate (FeO, HO), which, on the addition of 
an alkali, falls in white flakes. 

The most important protosalts of iron, or ferrous 
salts, are the carbonate, the sulphate, the phosphate, 
and the silicate. 

Carbonate of iron (FeO, CO.) exists naturally in 
various minerals, and may bo obtained artificially by 
precipitating a soluble protosalt of iron with car- 
bonate of potash or soda, when the carbonate falls in 
white flakes. On exposure to the air, it absorbs 
oxygen, and gives off carbonic acid, and is thus con- 
verted into the hydrated peroxide. Sulphate of iron 
(FeO,SO s + 7HO) is obtained by the solution of 
iron, or its sulphide, iu dilute sulphuric acid; in 
the former case, there is an evolution of hydrogen, 
and in the latter, of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
reactions in the two cases arc expressed by the 
equations, 

Fe + SOj,HO = FeO,SO c + H 
FeS + SO,, HO = FeO, SO 3 + HS. 

On evaporation of the solution, the salt is obtained 
in clear bluish-green rhomboidai crystals, containing 
seven atoms of water. This salt is commercially 
known as copperas or green vitriol, and its various 
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applications in technology are noticed in the article 
Vitriols, Blue and Green. 

Phosphate of iron is obtained by precipitating a 
solution of a protosalt of iron with phosphate° of 
soda, when a white precipitate of phosphate of iron 
is thrown down. 

All these salts, especially the carbonate and sul- 
phate, are extensively used in medicine. 

Silicate and phosphate of iron occur naturally in 
several minerals. 

The peroxide of iron, termed also sesquioxide, red 
oxide, or. ferric oxide, is obtained in an anhydrous 
form by igniting the protosulphate, and is known in 
the arts under the names Colcothar, Crocus of Mars, 
or Bouge, according to the degree of levigation to 
which it has been submitted. It is employed for 
polishing glass, jewellery, &c., and is also used as a 
pigment. It occurs both in the anhydrous and in 
the hydrated form in various minerals. 

The hydrated peroxide (2Fe 2 0 0 ,3HO) is obtained 
by precipitating a solution of a persalt of iron or 
of a ferric salt, witb an excess of potash, ammonia, 
or alkaline carbonate. It falls as a yellowish- 
brown flocculent precipitate, which when dried 
forms a dense brown mass. This hydrated peroxide 
of iron, when freshly prepared and suspended in 
water, is regarded as an antidote in arsenical poison- 
ing. Rust, as has been already mentioned, is a 
hydrated peroxide, combined with a little ammonia. 

The most important of the persalts of iron, or ferric 
salts, are the neutral and the basic sulphate, whoso 
formula: are Fe 2 0-,3S0 3 and Fe 2 0 3 ,3S0 s .5Fe 2 0 3 
respectively, the nitrate (Fe 2 0 2 ,3N0 s ), the phos- 
phate, and the silicate. Of these, the neutral 
sulphate, the phosphate, and the silicate occur in 
various minerals. The nitrate, which is obtained 
by the solution of iron in nitric acid, is a useful 
medicinal agent. 

The black or magnetic oxide an i ferric acid, which 
has not been obtained in a free state,' and is only 
known ns a constituent of certain salts, must ho 
passed over without comment. 

b. Haloid salts of iron — the chlorides, bromides, 
and iodides— next require notice. There arc two 
chlorides — viz., a protochloride (FeCl) and a per- 
cliloride or sesquichloride (Fe„Cl 3 ). The latter 
may he obtained by dissolving peroxide of iron 
in hydrochloric acid. The tincture of the sesqui- 
chloride of iron is perhaps more generally employed 
in medicine tbaD any other preparation of this metal. 
The protiodide is an extremely valuable therapeutic 
agent. 

c. There are probably several sulphides or sul- 
phurels of iron. The ordinary sulphide is a proto- 
sulpliide (FeS). It occurs iu small quantity in 
meteoric iron. It may he obtained artificially by tho 
direct union of the two elements at a high temper- 
ature, or by the precipitation of a protosalt of iron 
by sulphide of ammonium. It exists in glistening 
masses, varying in colour from a grayish yellow to 
a reddish brown. It is insoluble m water, but in 
moist air becomes rapidly oxidised into protosulphato 
of iron. Witb acids, it develops sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The bisulphide of iron (FeS.) is the iron pyrites 
of mineralogists, and the mundic of commerce. 
Under the latter name, it is used extensively in tho 
preparation of oil of vitriol. There are also other 
sulphides of less importance. 

The protosalts and the persalts, or the ferrous and 
the ferric salts, givo totally different reactions with 
the ordinary tests. The solutions of the former 
have a greenish colour and a peculiar metallic taste, 
while those of the latter are generally of a brownish- 
yellow colour, and are very acid. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen gives no precipitate with an acid solution 
of a ferrous salt, while it gives a milky precipitate 
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of sulphur ■with a solution of a ferric salt. Potash, 
soda, and ammonia throw down a white hydrated 
oxide from the former, and a brown hydrated 
peroxide from the latter. .Ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium gives with ferrous salts a white precipitate, 
which soon becomes blue, while with ferric salts 
it at once produces a blue precipitate, even in a 
very dilute solution. Tincture of galls (tannic acid) 
produces no immediate change of colour with the 
ferrous, but a deep blackish-blue colour (ink) with 
the ferric salts. Sulphocyauide of potassium pro- 
duces no change with the ferrous, hut gives a deep 
blood-red tint with the ferric salts. Succinate and 
benzoate of ammonia produce no precipitate or change 
of colour with the former, while with the latter, if 
the solution is not too acid, they throw down pale 
reddish-brown precipitates. 

'2. Manufacture of Iron.— The increasing use of 
iron is a prominent characteristic of the present, age, 
and every day sees some new application of it in 
the arts of life. Although the most useful of the 
metals, it was not tlio first known. The difficulty 
of reducing it from its ores would naturally make 
it a later acquisition than Gold, Silver, and Copper 
(q.v.). Sec also Bronze, and Bronze Period. 
The reduction of the ore known as the black oxide 
of iron, however, has been carried on in India from 
a very early time. , 

In Europe, the rich specular and other ores of 
Spain and Elba were much used during the Boman 
period ; in Greece, also, iron was known, though, as 
among the Homans, its use was subsequent to that 
of bronze. We are informed, too, by the Roman his- 
torians that this metal was employed by the ancient 
Britons for the manufacture of speara and lances. 
The Romans, during their occupation of Britain, 
manufactured iron to a considerable extent, as is 
evidenced by the cinder-heaps in the Forest of Dean 
and other places. The rude processes then in use 
•left so much iron in the cinders, that those of Dean 
Forest furnished the chief supply of ore to twenty 
furnaces for between 200 and 000 years. In those 
early times, the iron ores were reduced in a simple 
conical furnace, called an air-bloomer)', erected on 
the top of a hill, in order to obtain the greatest blast 
of wind. The furnaces were subsequently enlarged, 
and supplied with an artificial blast. . Charcoal was 
the ouly fuel used in smelting till 1G1S, when 
Lord Dudley introduced coal for this purpose ; but 
the iron-masters beiug unanimously opposed to the 
change, Dudley’s improvement died with himself. 
It was not reintroduced till Abraham Derby, in 
1713, employed it in his furnace at Coalbrook Dale. 
But as this method was not properly understood, 
the production of English iron dccliued with 
the change of fuel, till, in 1740, it was only tliree- 
fourtlis of what it had formerly been. . About ton 
years after this, however, the introduction of coke 
gave renewed vigour to the iron-trade, and then 
followed in rapid succession those great improve- 
ments in the manufacture which have given to the 
history of iron the interest of a romance. The 
introduction of Watt’s steam-engine in 1770, the 
processes of puddling and rolling invented by Henry 
Oort in 1784, and the employment of the liot-blast 
by Neilson of Glasgow in 1830, have each been of 
inestimable service. The greatest . improvement 
introduced into the iron manufacture in recent times 
is the process of Mr Bessemer for the production of 
malleable-iron and steel, patented in 185G (see Bes- 
semer Process). Though a3 yet a failure as re- 
spects malleable-iron, this process has created a new 
era in the manufacture of steek 
Iron ores -are abundantly distributed over the 
globe; the chief kinds being — 1. Magnetic iron ore; 
2. Red hcematite, specular, or red iron ore; 3. 


Brown hiematite or hrown iron ore ; 4, Carbonate 
of iron, including spathio ore, clay ironstone, and 
blackband ironstone. 

The ore richest in the metal is the magnetic (see 
Magnetism), or black oxide of iron. When pure, it 
contains nothing hut oxygen and iron, its chemical 
formula being Fc.O.„ which gives 73 per cent, of 
iron by weight. It occurs in dark heavy masses or 
black crystals, and is found in the older primary 
rocks. Sweden is famous for this ore, and for the 
iron produced from it, which is esteemed the host 
in Europe. The celebrated mine3 of Dannemora, 
in that country, have been constantly worked since 
the 15rh century. Russia, too, has great iron 
works in the Ural Mountains, which are supplied 
with this ore. So, also, have Canada and several of 
the American states, as Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, fee. The rook formations in whieli.magnetic 
iron ore occurs contain no coal, hence it .is almost 
always smelted with wood-charcoal, which, as it 
contains no sulphur, is one great cause of the 
superiority of the iron produced from it. 

Red haimalitc differs from the last only in con- 
taining proportionally a little more oxygen, its 
formula being Fe„O 0 , that is to say, 70 per cent, of 
iron by weight. There aro several varieties of this 
ore, but only two need be referred to. The first 
of these, specular iron, so called from its bright 
metallic lustre, occurs in large and beautiful crys- 
talline masses in the island of Elba, where it has 
been worked for more than 2000 years, and is like- 
wise found in many other parts of the world. It is 
of a steel-gray colour, assuming a red tint in thin 
fragments and when scratched. The other variety 
is kidney ore, whose origin is still a curious problem, 
as its deposits occur sometimes in veins, and some- 
times in apparently regular beds. Its characteristic 
form is in large kidney-shaped nodules, with a fine 
radiated structure. This shape, _ however, is only 
assumed in the cavities of massive deposits. Red 
hiematite is sometimes called bloodstone. It is used 
for polishing metals, and yields a blood-red powder, 
used as a pigmeut. This valuable iron ore is found 
in many countries, but perhaps nowhere in greater 
abundance than at Whitehaven and Ulvorstone, in 
the north- we 3 t of England, where Bplendid masses 
of it occur, 15, 30, and even GO feet in thickness. 
These two districts produced, in 1874, about 1,S00,000 
tons of hiematite. . . 

Brown hcematite, or hrown iron ore, is a hydrated 
peroxide of iron, and lias the same composition as 
red hiematite, except that it contains about 14 per 
cent, of water. It is generally found massive, more 
rarely crystalline, and a variety occurring in small 
rounded nodules, is called pea iron ore. When 
mixed with earth or clay, it forms yellow ochre and 
brown umber, so largely used as pigments, but the 
latter also contains manganese. Brown liicmatite is 
now an important ore in England, about 2,000,000 
tons bein'* annually raised. It occurs in different 
geological formations, chiefly in Devonshire, the 
ForcS of Dean, and in an earthy form in Northamp- 
tonshire. It is the ore chiefly smelted in Franco 
and Germany. 

Bog iron ora is a variety of brown bcematitc, 
usually containing phosphorus, which occurs in 
marshy districts of recent formation. 

Carbonate of iron , when found in a comparatively 
pure and crystallised state, is known as spathic, 
spalhosc, or sparry iron ore ; hut when impure and 
earthy, as clay ironstone and blackband ironstone. 
Spathic ore was little worked in England prev-ous 
to 1851, soon after which it was discovered m 
Somersetshire. It forms mountain masses in various 
parts of Prussia and Austria, and is now much m 
demand to yield the spicgcleisen required in tho 
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Bessemer process. In its purest form it contains 48 
per cent, of iron ; and in colour it varies from white 
to buff or dark brown, some specimens of it taking 
a beautiful polish, and looking litre marble. Tho 
clay and blnckband ironstones are essentially mix- 
tures of carbonate of iron with clay, blackband 
having also a considerable proportion of coaly or 
bituminous matter. Tlic3e dull earthy-looking ores 
occur abundantly in Great Britain, and form, after 
coal, tbo greatest of her mineral treasures. About 
two-thirds of all tho ore mined in the country is 
obtained from tho coal-measures, where fortunately 
both tho fuel and tho limestone, indispensable for 
the reduction * f the iron, are also found. Tho oro 
occurs as balls or nodules in tho shales, or in con- 
tinuous bed'. Soir.o of theso seams are full of fossil 
shells, and tho ore is then called ‘ mussolhand.’ iron- 
stone. . . 

Formerly, the three great iron districts of Britain 
were South Staffordshire, South Wales, and Central 
Scotland, each producing nearly equal quantities, 
and together yielding about four-fifths of tho total 
produce of tho country. Now, however, tho South 
Staffordshire field is becoming exhausted, its pro- 
duce being only about a fourth of what it was, 
while that of tho South Wales and Scottish districts 
has increased, aud w now yielding annually, tho 
former a million and a quarter, and the 1 latter moro 
than threo million tons of ore. North Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, lJirbvslure, and tho West Hiding of 
Yorkshire', are the- principal remaining districts 
yielding ores from tho eaibotiiioroiis beds. TUo 
it on from the West Hiding 010 is tho best in Britain 
.u regards quality. 

There is yet another great iron district, yielding 
an oro belonging to a moro recent formation than 
tho carboniferous — namely, tho has. This deposit, 
which less than .'ll) years ago was unknown, is now 
• producing iron t<> the- enormous ainuuut of 1,200,000 
tons per annum. It is tho ironstone of tho Cleve- 
land Hills, in the north-east of Yorkshire, which, 
from its resemblance to common mudstone-, passed 
unnoticed till 1S-17. About that time,’ isolated 
! blocks of it, found - -n tho sea -coast, wore discovered 
to contain about 80 per ci nt. of iron. On further 
' examination of the- district, tlu-.so wero proved to be 
detached pieces of a mnssixo bed, no less than 13 
1 feet thick, which could bo traced for many miles 
along the- sides of the lulls. Some idea of the value 
i of tins last deposit of iron ore will bo found in the 
fnct, that tho ironstone scams of the coal-mcnsure-a 
! seldom exceed 20, and an- worked as low as 8 luches 
! in thickness. Another mass of ironstone of groat 
thickm-v’, also belonging to the lias boils, was moro 
recently discovered in North Lincolnshire. In the 
oolite, too, bods of brown iron oro have been dis- 
i covered m teveral counties, but clm-fiy in Northamp- 
tonshire, where it has been worked with so much 
, spirit, that about a million tons of oro per annum 
avo now raised. 

To those roni.u liable discoveries may bo added 
that by M r Kogi rs *.f Abc-rcarn, who first detected, 
romo years ago, tin- value of tho spathic oro ill 
the Devonian tucks of Some r-t tsliire, now largely 
worked. Wo may state, too, that a luematite vein 
winch promises to bu of some value, lias been worked 
for tho past few years in tho trap-rock of tho Garle- 
ton Hills, near Haddington, in Scotland, About 
250, 0U0 tons of what is called 1 burnt ore,’ arc now 
yearly obtained in Great Britain from tlio residue of 
iion pyrites (sulphide of iron) which has been 
burned to yield its sulphur for tho manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

Before proceeding to describe tho manufacture of 
iron, we give two analyses of British ores : the first 
is by Mr J. Spiller, taken from a series published'in 


the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the second 
is by Dr Murray Thomson. 

CCAY IHON5XO.SC, CmEFtY A CATI DONATE Of IRON, EEACK-EEO 
JUNE, EOWllOOR, YORKSHIRE, 


Protojlilo of Iron, 36-14 

Peroxide or iron, 0 -Cl 

Protoxido of manganese, 1-30 

Alumina, 0-62 

Lime, S-70 

Magnesia, . 2-os 

Carbonic acid, 20-57 

riiospborlc acid, 0*34 

Sulphuric acid traco 

Ilisulphldo of iron 0-10 

Water, hygroscopic, .... * 0-01 

it combined, ..... 1-10 

Organlo mattor £-40 

liuolublo residue, chiefly silica and alumina, 25-27 

09-85 

Metalllo Iron per cent "20-15 

SCOTCH EEACKUAN1T. 

Trotoxido of iron, • • • . . 30*47 

Trotoxldo of manganese, • . • 4-1C 

Alumina, 3-09 

I.lmc 2-70 

Magnesia, . -77 

Carbonic ncid, ,.«••• 23-20 

Phosphoric ncid, ...••• traco 

Silica 0-20 

Organlo (coaly) matter, ..... 17-92 

Water, ■ *03 

Sulphur, *C0 

00 87 

Metallic iron per cent 28-30 


It will bo noticed that in tbo case of these ores tbo 
impurities are rather numerous. Nevertheless, tho 
modes of preparing and smelting them are some- 
what nido nnd simple, as tho low price of iron will 
not permit of its ores being treated with the same 
care as the ore3 of lead, copper, tin, aud some other 
metals. 

Iron ore is still reduced in tho south of Europe by 
tbo old and imperfect process of the Catalan forge, 
not unlike n common smith’s forge. In Great 
Britam, however, ns well as in all other countries 
where iron is largely smelted, the blnst-furnaco is 
now universally employed, by means of which tho 
metal is obtained in the state of crude or cast iron. 
For tbo finer kinds of iron, charcoal is tlic fuel 
employed, because, unlike coal or coke, it contains 
no sulpkuret of iron or other injurious ingredients. 
Tho Ku'sian and Swedish furnaces smelt with char- 
coal, nnd on this, ns much ns on their pure ores, 
depends tho high reputation of their iron. A solitary 
cliarcoal-furnaco at TJlvcrstouo in England, and 
another at Lorn in Scotland, are still working — the 
only relics of times past, when this was tho only 
fuel employed. 

As a preliminary process to the actual smelting 
in tho blast-furnace, clay and blackband ironstones 
are generally roasted. This is accomplished by 
breaking tbo oro into small pieces, spreading it in 
open heaps on tho ground, and mingling it moro 
or less vntli small coal according to the nature of 
the ore. Blnckband commonly contains enough of 
carbonaceous matter to bum without tbo addition 
of coal. Tho pile, which may contain from one to 
several thousand tons of ore, is lighted at tho wind- 
ward end, nnd bums gradually along, aided by 
occasional fires in tho sides, till tbo whole heap has 
uiulergono calcination, tho time required for this 
purpose being generally nbont a month. Sometimes 
the operation of roasting is performed in close loins, 
instead of open heaps, a mode by which tho oro is 
considered to bo more uniformly roasted, and with 
considerably less fuel. Of late years, tbo kilns are 
often heated by tbo wasto gases of the blast-furnace. 
By calcination, clay irohstono loses from 25 to 30, 
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and blackband from 40 to 50 per cent, of its weight, 
the loss consisting chiefly of carbonic acid and 
water, but sulphur and other volatile substances are 
also dissipated in the process. The roasting also 
converts the protoxide and carbonate of iron into 
peroxide, which prevents the formation of slags of 
silicate of iron,, such slags, owing to the difficulty of 
reducing them, causing a loss of iron. In this 
country, rich ores like the magnetic or red haematite 
are not subjected to calcination, but they are so in 
Sweden. 

The older typo of blast-furnace consists of a 
massive tower of stone or brick-work strengthened 
with iron binders ; the newer plan is to build it of 
comparatively tlun brick-work, and surround it 


entirely with strong iron plates. In 'cither ease an 
inner lining of refractory fire'-brick is given to it, 
which is separated from the outer portion of the 
wall by a narrow space filled with sand. Internally, 
they vary much in form, but perhaps the barrel 
shape is the most prevalent, and most of them con- 
tract towards the bottom in the shape of an inverted 
cone. Recent ones have been built from 80 to 100 
feet in height, instead of not more than 00 as for- 
merly. The bla9t-pipe, with its tuyere-branches, 
surrounds the hearth, and on one side there is a 
recess and openings for running off the metal and 
slag. See Blast-furnace. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional view of a hot blast-furnace, 
with the blowing-engine and other appliances, 



which is taken, with some modification, from Mr 1 
Rairl> aim’s work on Iron. It may be well to state 
here that one engiuc usually supplies the blast to 
several furnaces. A is the body of furnace ; B the 
hearth, above which are placed the tuyeres, O ; D is 
the bell and cone arrangement, around which there 
is a gangway to enable the workmen to feed the 
furnace. . The blowing-engine is shewn at R. Air 
is forced into the furnace by means of the blowing 
cylinder, G-, from which it passes into the receiver, 
II, and thence along a pipe into the lieating-ovcn, I. 
Here a large surface of pipe is exposed, in arch- 
shaped rows, to the fire, which heats the enclosed 
air to from GOO” to 1000° R. At some temperature 
within this range it enters the lower part ot the fur- 
nace by means of the tuyeres, C. Some of the larger 
blowing-engines dischargo GO, 000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, under a pressure of lbs. per square 
inch. See Blowing-machines in Surr., VoL X. 

The bell and cone at D is for the purpose of clos- 
ing the mouth of the furnace so as to save the 
‘waste gases,’ chiefly carbonic oxide, which are 
allowed to escape in open-mouthed furnaces (see 
BLAST-rORNACE). These are conveyed away by 
pipes from openiugs just under the cono at D, and 
are turned to raise steam, heat the blast, &c. 

The operation of smelting is thus performed : the 
roasted ore, coal, and lime (flux) are either hoisted, 
or, if the nature of the ground permits, moved along 
a platform or gangway to tho gallery near the top 
of the furnace; and fed into it at intervals through 
the openings in tho side, when tho mouth is open, or 
by lowering the cono D, when it is closed. Wo may 


here state that the furnace is kept continually burn- ■ 
ing except when under repair. The materials aro 
of course raised to a very high beat, and gradually 
fuse into a softened mass. The clay of the iron- 
stone then unites with the lime to form a coarse 
glass, or slag ; the oxide of iron at the same time 
gives up its oxygen to the fuel, and allows the metal 
itself to collect on the hearth at the bottom of tho 
furnace, united with from 3 to 5 per cent, of carbon, 
which it takes from tho fuel, forming tho variety 
called cast iron. Every twelve, and sometimes 
every eight hours, the metal is run off from tho 
furnace, by means of a tap-holo at the bottoin of 
tho hearth, into rows of parallel moulds, called pigs, 
which are formed in sand, hence the name ‘ pig-iron.’ 
The slag which floats on the melted iron is run off 
by an opening at the top of the hearth. If the 
furnace is working well, the slag should be of a, 
liglit-gray colour ; a 'dark-brown or black colour 
shews that too much iron is passing into it. 

Tlic quantity of materials necessary to yield a 
ton of pig-iron may bo taken roundly as follows : 2 
tons of calcined ironstone ; 21- tons of coal, of which 
about 8 cwts. are required for the blowing-engine 
and hot-air pipes ; and from 12 to 1G cwts. of 
broken limestone. Tho proportions, however, vary 
in different districts according to the nature of tho 
fuel and ore. Tho weekly produce of a single blast- 
furnace varies extremely — from under 100 to more 
than 500 tons in some of the larger furnaces. 

Different districts classify their pig-irons m 
slightly different ways, but, as a rule, No. 1 to No. 4 
aro known as gray iron. No. I is largest^ and 
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brightest in the grain, brings the highest price, and 
is best adapted for fine castings. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
become successively less in the grain, of a duller 
lustre, and lighter in colour, but up to No. 3 are 
known as foundry pigs. After No. 4 the metal 
ceases to he gray, and though higher numbers arc 
sometimes employed, the other qualities are more 
usually known as forge, mottled, and white pig- 
irons. Gray iron has its carbon_ partly in the 
chemically combined, hut chiefly in the uncom- 
bined or graphitic state, and requires a higher 
temperature to melt it than white iron, though very 
fluid when melted. Wlntc iron lias its carbon 
wholly in the combined stato, and is chiefly avail- 
able for conversion into malleable iron. Haematite 
pig-iron suitable for making Bessemor steel lias an 
exceptionally high value. 

Tlie hot-blast process which has been described 
above, was introduced, in 1S30, by Mr James B. 
Neilson of Glasgow, and lias been productive of 
very remarkable effects on the iron trade. The 
whole invention consists in simply heating the air 
blown into the furnace, and yet the saving of fuel 
by this is about one-half, and the production of iron, 
since it came into use, lias enormously increased. 
Tho ‘cold blast’ is still, however, to a limited 
extent employed, and produces the strongest iron, 
though necessarily at a much higher cost. The 
difference in quality appears to he caused by the 
greater heat in the case of the hot blast facilitating 
the passage of impurities into the iron. 

Of latu years, mm h attention lias been given to 
plans for saving fuel m the blast-furnace, l’revious 
to the introduction of the hot blast, .as much as S 
tons of coal, as coke, were consumed for every tun 
of pig-iron made. Kven u hen this is reduced to 
under 3 tons of raw coal per ton of pig-iron, fully 
three-fourths of all the heat produced is still wasted 
ill open-mouthed furnaces. The method of saving 
the waste gases by closing the mouth of the fur- 
nace, as shewn in tig. 1, now generally adopted 
when coke is used, is attended with so much 
economy, that, in tho Cleveland district alone, 
COU, 000 tons of coat per annum are saved by adopt- 
ing it. There being a difheulty in closing the 
mouth of tlie furnace when raw coal is used, Mr 
Feme of Monkland, a short time ago, patented a 
self-coking blast-furnace, by which, among other 
advantages, the gases can he saved. It has now 
been in use for some years m Scotland, and pro- 
duces a ton of pig-iron with 34 instead of 53 cwts. of 
coal picviously required. Raising the temperature 
of the blast to from 1)00° to 101)0 ’l’’. has also been 
attended with a saving, and so likewise, in some 
districts, has an addition to the height of the 
furnace. 

Wo pass now to the consideration of malleable or 
wrought iron. It dill'eis from cast iron in being 
almost free of carbon. The great object in the 
processes adopted for tlie conversion of cast into 
malleable iron, accordingly, is to deprive the former 
of its carbon. But it is also very desirable to get rid 
of deleterious ingredients, such as silicon, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, which latter arc generally present 
in minute quantities in the cast iron. The ordinary 
processes for tlie manufacture of malleable iron arc 
refining, puddling, .shingling or hammering, and 
rolling. The relinery is shewn in section in 
fig. 2. It consists of a flat hearth, A, covered 
with sand or loam, and surrounded with metal 
troughs, B, through which a stream of water is 
constantly flowing, to keep the sides from melting. 
C arc the tuyeres in connection with tho blowing- 
engine. Tlie cast iron is melted with coke on tlie 
hearth, and a blast of air kept blowiug over it, 
which causes its carbon to unite with the oxygen of 
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tlie air, and pass off as carbonic oxide gas. Oxygon 
also unites with silicon to form silica, and with iron 
to form the oxide. The silica of the sand uniting 



with oxide of iron, produces a slag of silicate of 
iron. The refined metal is finally run out in 
cakes on a bed of cast iron, kept cool by a stream 
of water. Being only partially decarbonised by this 
process, it is next broken up for the puddling 
furnace. About 10 per cent, of iron is lost in tho 
refinery. 

Fig. 3 shews a puddling furnace in longitudinal 
section. B represents the hearth ; A, the grate or 



Fig. 3.— Puddling Furnace. 


fireplace ; and C, tlie chimney, which lias a damper 
at the summit, to regulate the draught. The grate 
is separated from the hearth by means of a bridge, 
D, -which prevents the direct contact of the fuel 
with tlie iron. White pig-iron, or at least such 
kinds as contain carbon in the combined state only, 
are best suited for puddling, because they become 
pasty, and so more easily worked than gray iron 
containing graphitic carbon, which does not soften 
into this condition previous to fusion. It is only in 
some districts that tlie ‘ refining ’ process is much 
used, in others a portion only of the puddling 
furnaco clinrgo is refined j and in making iofenoi 
kinds of malleable iron, the pig-iron is not pre- 
viously refined at all. There are two ways of pudd- 
ling now practised : the first or older way, best 
applicable to refined iron, is called dry puddling, 
and in it the decarburisation is produced chiefly by 
a strong current of air passing through the furnace ; 
the second, or newer process, is_ called wet puddling, 
or holling, in which case the oxidising of tlie carbon 
is effected chiefly by haematite, magnetic ore basic 
slavs, and other easily reduced materials, hut to 
some extent also by the air. . . 

The operation of puddling, though differing in its 
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details according to circumstances, is in a general 
way conducted as follows : A charge of from 41- to 
5 carts, of metal, including some hammer slag and 
iron scale, is placed on the bed of the furnace while 
still hot from previous working. In about half an 
hour, when the furnace is in working order, tlio 
charge is melted, and is then stirred or ‘rabbled’ 
for a considerable time, when it begins to 1 boil ’ by 
the formation and escape of carbonic oxide, which 
forms jets of blue flame all over the surface. Grad- 
ually, as the carbon of the pig-iron is more and 
more oxidised, pasty masses of malleable iron separ- 
ate, and these are removed in balls commonly 
weighing about SO lbs., bnt sometimes larger. About 
an hour and a half is required to work off a charge, 
and it takes from 22 to 2G cwts. of pig-iron to pro- 
duce a ton of malleable iron. Siemen’s regenerative 
gas-furnace, in which inferior fuels can be utilised, 
is applied to puddling as well as to other metal- 
lurgical processes ; but our space is too .limited to 
give any of its details, or to describe the more 
recent revolving puddling furnace of Air Danks, 


which is the most promising of any of the attempts 
yet made to puddle iron by mechanical means. 

The process immediately following the puddling 
or boiling is called ‘ shingling,’ and consists in ham- 
mering the puddled balls with either the helve 
or steam-hammer, or in passing them through a 
squeezer till they are sufficiently consolidated, and 
the greater part of the cinders forced out. For a 
description of the steam-hammer, which is much 
used for heavy forgings as well as for shingling, see 
that head. Ruddled balls which have undergone 
shingling are called slabs or blooms. These are next 
passed through heavy rollers termed ‘forgo’ or 
‘ puddle-bar rolls,’ and reduced to the form of a flat 
bar. For all the better kinds of iron, the bars thus 
treated are cut into short lengths, piled together, 
reheated in a furnace, and again passed through the 
forge rolls. Once more the iron is cut, piled, and 
heated, and then passed through the ‘mill-train,’ 
consisting of what are termed the ‘bolting’ or 
‘ rough rolls,’ and finally through the ‘ finishing rolls.’ 
Both these sets of rolls in the case of plates and 



sheets are plain, but in the case of bars are grooved, 
so as to form them into the required shape, such as 
flat, square, round, octagonal, or T-shaped iron. 
Fig. 4 indicates the arrangement and appearance of 
the ‘rough’ and ‘finishing rolls’ of a bar mill-train. 

There is still another important variety of iron, 
viz., Steel, the manufacture of which remains to bo 
described. Steel differs from malleable iron in 
containing a varying proportion of carbon, usually 
from '5 to l'S per cent. When rich in carbon, it 
closely resembles cast iron in composition, except 
that it is more free from impurities. Steel can be 
made by adding carbon during the direct reduction 
of a pure iron ore in a furnace or crucible, but the 
results of this method are scarcely ever uniform. 
The finer kinds of steel are still made by the old 
cementation process — that is, by the roundabout 
plan of first converting cast into malleable iron, by 
depriving the former of its carbon, and then adding 
carbon again by heating the iron with charcoal 
(see Blister Steel). In making any kind of steel, 
however, the getting rid of silicon, phosphorus, and 
sulphur is as important, and a matter of more 
difficulty than the securing of any required propor- 
tion of carbon. 

As blistered steel is full of cavities, it is necessary 
to render it dense and uniform, especially for the 
finer purposes to which steel is applied. By one 
method, it is converted into what is called ‘ shear 
steel.’ This is done by brealring the bars of blister 
steel into short lengths, heating them in bundles, 
and partially welding with a forge-hammer. The 
rod so formed is heated again, and now brought 
under the action of the tilt-hammer. Here, by a 
succession of blows, it is formed into bars, which 
are much mojc compact and malleable than blister 
steel, and consequently better fitted for edge-tools 
and the like. If the single.-shear steel is doubled 


upon itself, and again welded and drawn into bars, 
it is called double-shear steel. By another method, 
viz., that of melting the blister steel in fire-clay 
crucibles, and casting it into ingots, ‘Cast Steel’ 
(q. v.) is made. This is the best kind of steel, being 
finely granular, homogeneous, dense, and well 
adapted for the finest cutting instruments. 

Steel is now largely made directly from pig-iron 
by puddling, much m the same way as that process 
is applied to the production of malleable iron (see 
Krupp’s Steel in Supp., Yol. X.). By another 
plan (Uchitan’s process), pig-iron is granulated and 
heated m a crucible with the oxides of iron, and 
manganese, and fire-clay, the result being cast steel. 
The Siemens-Martin process consists in melting pig- 
iron along with malleable iron and Bessemer steel 
scrap, about 7 per cent, of spiegeleisen being added 
towards the end of the process. The operation is 
conducted in the Siemens regenerative furnace, and 
the product in this case is also cast steel. 

There are also several modes of manufacturing 
steel direct from the ore, such as by the old way in 
the Catalan forge, and by Chenot’s process, in 
which hydrocarbons are used. 

Bessemer’s method of producing malleable iron 
directly from crude pig-iron is apt to be cellular 
and unsound, defects which the inventor has never 
been able to overcome. Steel, however, is success- 
fully made by his process, which consists in blowing 
air through molten pig-iron till the whole of the 
carbon and silicon is removed by oxidation, and 
then introducing into the melted iron a given 
quantity of spiegeleisen (a peculiar kind of cast iron), 
containing a known percentage of carbon; and so 
steel may be produced with any required propor- 
tion of carbon (see Bessemer Process). The 
spiegeleisen dissolves in the iron, rendering the 
metal more fusible and very liquid. 
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AVg will now take a glance at tho properties of 
eacli of these three lands of iron, and the purposes 
to which it is chiefly applied. Cast iron, as the 
crudest, cheapest, and most fusible, is used for tko 
heavy portions of engineering work, such as bed. 
plates for machines, cylinders, columns, cisterns, 
low-pressure boilers, water and gas pipes, rollers, 
girders, . and tho like. A largo quantity is con- 
sumed in tho manufacture of ‘ hollow- ware,’ which 
includes pots, pans, and other cooking- vessels. For 
ornamental objects, again, it is almost exclusively 
used, because here its property of being readily 
cast into moulds gives it a great advantage on tho 
seoro of cheapness. Thus, fountains, statues, vases, 
gates, balustrades, garden-seats, candelabra, stoves, 
fenders, and many smaller decorated articles, even 
to the minuteness of a watchguard and breastpin, 
are almost invariably made of cast iron. 

Malleable iron differs considerably in its proper- 
ties from cast iron. Tho latter is practically in- 
compressible, but it can bo comparatively easily 
torn asunder. Malleable iron, on tho contrary, 
possesses great tenacity j it is, moreover, very 
malleablo and ductile, especially at a high temper- 
ature, so that it can be rolled into sheets as thin as 
paper, or drawn into the finest wire. Further, it 
possesses the valuable property of welding — that is, 
two pieces can lie completely united together by 
hammering at a white heat. Malleable iron is 
largely employed for the innumerable variety of 
articles included under the general term ‘ hardware,’ 
such as locks, keys, lunges, bolts, nails, screws, 
wirework, and the so-called tm-plate, which is 
merely sheet iron dippul in melted tin. It is the 
mainstay of tho railways and tho electric telegraph, 
and has almost displaced timber as a material for 
steam-ships and taihng-vcssols. It is also much 
used for roofs and bridges of large size. For some 
years past, great interest has been attached to the 
manufacture of rolled armour-plates for war-ships. 
Several were shewn in tho International Exhibi- 
tion of 1802 of large size ; ono of them measured 
21 feet 3 inches long, 0 feet 3 inches wide, and 5.J 
inches thick, and weighed about 13 tons. Since 
then, these plates havo been made 13 inches thick 
for fortifications. 

Steel possesses several valuablo properties which 
do not belong to either cast or wrought iron. It is 
harder, denser, and whiter iu colour. It is also 
more clastic, takes a higher polish, and rusts less 
easily. Like malleable iron, it is also weldable. 
But its most characteristic property consists in its 
admitting of being tempered at will to any degree 
of hardness. If, for instance, a picco of steel bo 
heated to redness and plunged into water, it is 
made hard and brittle; hut if it he again heated 
and slowly cooled, its original softness is restored. 
By gently reheating tho steel, it will acquire a 
gradation of tints indicating various degrees of 
hardness, beginning with pale stiaw colour, and 
passing successively to full yellow, brown, purple, 
and finally to blue. Tho straw colour is tho result 
of a temperature of about 440", aud tho blue of 
about 570° F., the former being tho hardest, and 
tho latter tho softest tempering. 

Tho chief use of steel has hitherto been in the 
manufacture of files, edge-tools, and cutlery, for 
which its peculiar properties render it so admirably 
adapted. A largo quantity is also consumed in tho 
manufacture of needles and steel-pens. But tho 
use of steel is no longer confined to the production 
of these comparatively small articles. By mean 9 of 
improved machinery and processes, steel is at present 
manufactured on a scale that was little dreamed of 
twenty years ago, so that such objects as field-guns, 
railway-axles, tires, boiler-plates, and tho like are 
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now being mado of this material. The superior 
tensile strength of steel, which is about double 
that of malleable iron, gives it a great advantage 
where lightness is required. Boilers mado of steel 
consume less fuel than iron ones, as thinner plates 
are used. 1 

Perhaps few things illustrate more strikingly 
than iron tho great difference in value that exists 
between tho samo material according to the quality 
and form in which it is sent into the market 
The price of ordinary pig-iron is about £3 per ton, 
hut some of it of very superior quality is doublo 1 
that price. Malleable iron in the form of bars 
may bo ,had as low as £8 per ton, Swedish bars 
being worth £16 per ton, and Lowmoor bars (tho 
finest English iron) about . £22. Bessemer steel 
in ingot costs £11 per ton, blister steel in bars or 
rods £40 per ton, and superior sheer or cast steel 
£60 per ton, wliilo the finest kinds bring a consider- 
ably higher price. 

In 1740, the entire quantity of iron made in 
Great Britain is believed not to havo exceeded 
25,000 tons ; in 1802, tho annual make was esti- 
mated at 170,000; in 1828, at 702, 5S4; and in 
1S39, at 1,512,000 tons. In 1S54, tho first year 
of the carefully collected statistics now published 
annually by the Mining Record Office, tho produce 
was 3,069,83s, and from that time to the present it 
has gradually risen to nearly 7,000,000 tons. A 
very large amount of this pig-iron is converted into 
malleable iron, as there are now upwards of 7000 
puddling furnaces in tho country. In tho United 
States, about 2,830,000 tons of pig-iron were mado 
in 1S72, being more than three times tho quantity 
made 20 years ago. On the continent, the iron manu- 
facture is rapidly extending in ‘France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Austria, Sweden, and Russia. It is re- 
markablo that as much as 200,000 tons of steel 
were made in Prussia in 1871 by the Bessemer and 
the puddling processes, a very large quantity of this 
material being nlso made in Sweden and Austria. 
Notwithstanding tho activity of tho iron-trade 
abroad, tho produco of Great Britain is still about 
equal to that of all other countries put together. 

. 3 - I™' 1 in Us Physiological and Therapeutic Mda.- 
lions .— Iron is an essential constituent of the colour- 
ing matter of the blood-corpuscles of all vertebrato 
animals ; and according to the best authorities, 1 
part by weight of iron is found in 230 parts of 
blood-corpuscles, and tho total quantity of this 
metal in tho blood of p. man weighing 140 pounds 
is about 3S grains. It is the presence of iron in tho 
blood that communicates to tho ashes of that fluid 
their reddish-brown colour, tho iron being found in 
them ns tho peroxide. Tho ashes of the hair, of 
birds’ feathers, of tho contents of eggs, of the gastric 
juice, of milk, and indeed of most animal fluids 
contain traces of this metal. 

Nothing is known with certainty Regarding tho 
chemical condition of tho iron in the animal body, 
that is to say, whether it is present as a protoxide’ 
a peroxide, &c. It is introduced into tho system 
with the food and drink, and any excess beyond 
what is required is discharged with tho excrements. 
When an insufficient quantity is contained in tho 
nutriment, chalybeate medicines become necessary. 
The iron that is Bet free within the system by the 
constant disintegration of blood-corpuscles is carried 
out of tbo system partly by tho urine, partly by 
the colouring matter of tbe bile, which is highly 
ferruginous, and probably is in part eliminated by 
tbo hair. Tho exact part which the iron plays in ' 
the body is uncertain ; hut it is most probable that 
tho power which the blood-corpuscles possess as 
oxygen carriers is mainly duo to tho presenco of 
this substance. 
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■When from any cause tho Mood-corpuscles are 
reduced in number, the state known as Anccmia 
(q. t.) is produced, which is accompanied by general 
weakness and deranged functions. In this condition 
of the system the iron compounds arc of incompar- 
ably more service than any other remedies. In 
Chlorosis (q. v.), which is closely allied to anaimia, 
in amenorrhcea, and in certain painful nervous 
affections, the salts of iron are of especial service. 
The forms in which iron may bo prescribed are very 
numerous, and vary considerably in their utility, 
according to the readiness with which they get 
taken up into the blood. Amongst the most gene- 
rally used ferruginous medicines may he mentioned 
tho tincture of tho sesquichloride, the saccharine 
carbonate, tho compound iron mixture (containing 
the carbonate), the sulphate, the potassio-tartrate, 
several citrates (especially the citrate of iron and 
quinine), &c. A course of Chalybeate Waters (q. v.) 
may often be prescribed with great advantage, when 
the patient cannot bear the administration of iron in 
its ordinary medicinal form. 

IRON BARK .TREE, a name given in Australia 
to certain species of Eucalyptus (q. v.), and parti- 
cularly E. resinifera, on account of the extreme 
hardness of the hark. These trees attain a height 
of 80 or 100 feet, and a circumference near the 
base of 20 to 25 feet. The timber is very valuable 
for ship-building, and for other purposes in which 
hardness and durability are required. It with- 
stands vicissitudes of weather for a great number 
of years without injury, or even underground 
remains uninjured for 45 years or more. (Bennett’s 
Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, 1800.) 

IRON CROSS, a Prussian order of knighthood, 
instituted, on March 10, 1813, by Frederick William 
III., and conferred for distinguished services in tho 
war which was then being carried on. The decora- 
tion is an iron cross with silver mounting. The 
grand cross, a cross of double tho size, was presented 
exclusively for tho gaining of a decisive battle, or 
the capture or brave defence of a fortress. 

IRON CROWN, the crown of tho ancient 
Longobardian kings, given, according to an un- 
authenticated tradition, by Pope Gregory the Great 
to Queen Theodolinda, and preserved till lately in 
the cathedral of Monza. Henry, in 1311, is the 
first German emperor who is known to have worn 
it. It was removed by the Austrians to Vienna 
after 1859, but was presented to the king of 
Italy in 1SGG. The outer part of the crown con- 
sists of a golden hoop, with enamelled flowers 
and precious stones, in form like an ancient 
diadem, witliin which is a thin plate or fillet of 
iron, which is declared by a tradition long opposed 
by the church at Milan, but adopted by the con- 
gregation ‘dei sacri riti’ at Rome, to have been 
hammered from one of the nails of the truo cross; 
hence tho crown is also called il sacro chiodo. 
When Napoleon I. was elected king of Italy in 1805, 
he look the relic from the lesoro of Monza, where 
it had remained from the time of Charles V., and 
crowned himself with it, disdaining to receive it 
from the hands of a bishop ; and at tho same time, 
ho founded an order of knighthood, taking its name 
from the iron crown. The reigning kings of Italy 
were to be grandmasters of. the order; and tho 
members of the order, at first G20 in number, and 
afterwards 985, were either dignitaries, commanders, 
or knights. The badge was the iron crown, and in 
the middle, the French eaglo with raised wings. 
Round tho ring of the crown was tho motto, Dio 
me la diede, rjuai a chi la iocca (‘God gave it to 
me, woo to him' who touches it’) — the words used 
by Napoleon when placing the crown on his head ; 


and the front exhibited the effigy of Napoleon. Tho 
order— forgotten after tho fall of Napoleon— was 
restored and re-modelled in 1816 by tho Emperor 
Francis I., who gave it tho name of the Austrian 
Order of the Iron Crown, limited its members of 
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the 1st class to 20, of the 2d to 30, and tho 3d to 
50, exclusive of tho princes of the imperial house. 
He introduced a new decoration in place of the 
former one, consisting of a gold crown of the same 
form with the iron crown, on which is placed the 
Austrian eagle on both sides, bearing upon tho 
obverse a blue escutcheon upon the breast, with tho 
letter F (Francis) in it; and on the reverse, tho 
year 181G. Tho knights of the 1st class have, in 
addition, a silver star embroidered on the left 
breast, with the iron crown in its centre, and round 
its blue edge the words Avila ct aucta. There 
is also a tricoloured costume, consisting of a 
yellow under-garment, white stockings and shoes, 
and a blue velvet cap and mantle. 

IRON MASK, The Man with the. The story 
of the prisoner, so called, confined in tho Bastile and 
other prisons in the reign of Louis XIV., has long 
kept up a romantic interest. Tho first notice of 
him was given in a -work entitled MCmoires Secrets 
pour servir A l’ Histone de Perse (Amst. 1745 — 174G). 
According to this writer, he was the Duke of 
Vcrmandois, a natural son of Louis XIV. and De 
la Valliiire, who, having given a box on tho ear to 
his half-brother, the grand daupliin, had to expiate 
it with imprisonment for life. The assertion was 
without foundation, for the Duke of Vermandois 
died in camp in 1GS3; but the confidence with 
wliioh it was made caused a deep sensation, and 
the romance of Mouhy, L'Homme au Masque dc 
Per, which immediately followed (Hague, 174G), i 
was read with all the more avidity that it was j 
prohibited. Voltaire, in his Siicle de Louis XIV., 
treats the anecdote historically. According to 
him, the prisoner was young, and of a noble figure. 

In journeying from one prison to another, ho wore 
a mask, and was at last transferred to tho Bastile, 
where he was treated with great distinction; and 
so on. 

Tho first authentic information with regard to 
tho Iron Mask was given by the Jesuit Griffet, who 
acted for nine years as confessor in the Bastile, in 
lii3 Traiti dcs differentes Sorles de Preuves qui 
servent d Ctdblir la VCrile dans VHisloire (Lifege, 
17G9). He brought forward the MS. Journal of 
Dujonca, the lieutenant of the Bastile, according 
to which Saint-Mars arrived, on the 18th September 
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1G9S, from, the Isle de Sainte-Margnerite, bring- 
ing 'with him in a litter a prisoner whom he had 
already had in custody at PigneroL The pris- 
oner’s name was not mentioned, and his face was 
always kept concealed by a mask of black velvet. 
The journal mentions his death on the 19th day 
of November 1703, and that he was buried in 
the cemetery of St Paul. This is confirmed by 
the register of burials for the parish of St Paul’s, 
where the prisoner is mentioned under the name 
of Marchiali. 

After long silence, Voltaire returned to the sub- 
ject in his Essai sur les Meurs, but he brought 
forward nothing new. In the seventh edition of 
the Diclionnaire Philosophique, ho related the story 
anew, under the head Anna , corrected his errors as 
to time from the journal of Dujonca, and concluded 
with the assurance that he knew more about the 
matter than Griffet, but chose, as a Frenchman, to 
be silent. An addition to the article, apparently 
by the editor of the work, freely states the opinion 
that the Mask was an elder brother of Louis XIV. 
The writer makes Anne of Austria to have had this 
son by a favourite, and being thus undeceived as to 
her supposed barrenness, to have brought about a 
meeting with her husband, and in consequence bom 
Louis XIV. Louis is held to have first learned tho 
existence of this brother when he came of age, and 
to have put him in confinement, to guard against 
any possible unpleasant consequences. Linguet, 
in the Bastille DecoiUc (‘The Bastile Exposed’), 
ascribes this paternity to the Duke of Buckingham. 
Saint-Michel published a book in 1790, in which he 
relates the story of the unfortunate being, and 
points to a secret marriage between Queen Anne 
and Cardinal Mazarin. What is remarkable is, that 
the court continued to manifest an interest in the 
matter, and took every means to keep the identity 
of the prisoner in the dark. When the Bastdc fell, 
the prisoner’s room was eagerly searched, and also 
the prison register; but all inquiry was vain. 
The Abbe Soulavie, who published Memoires de 
Mar&chal Richelieu (Loud, and Par. 1790), tries to 
make out from a document written by the tutor of 
that unfortunate prince, that the Iron Mask was 
a twin-brother of Louis XIV. A prophecy had 
announced disaster to the royal family from a 
double birth, and to avoid this, Louis XIII. had 
caused the last bom of the twins to be brought up 
in secret. Louis XIV. learned of liis brother’s exist- 
ence only after the death of Mazarin, and that 
brother having discovered his relation to the king 
by means of a portrait, was subjected to perpetual 
imprisonment. This view of the matter was that 
almost universally prevalent till the time of the 
Revolution. It is also followed in Zschokke’s 
German tragedy, and in Fournier’s drama, founded 
on the story. 

The first conjecture of what till recently seemed 
to be the truth is contained in a letter dated 1770, 
written by a Baron d’Heiss to the Journal Ency- 
clopediquc. The same is repeated by Louis Dutens 
in his Intercepted Correspondence (17S9), who de- 
clares that there is no point of history better 
established than the fact that the prisoner with the 
Iron Mask was a minister of the Duke of Mantua. 
This minister. Count Matthioli, had pledged himself 
to Louis XIV. to urge his master the duke to 
deliver up to tho French the fortress of Casale, 
which gave access to the whole of Lombardy. 
Though largely bribed to maintain the French 
interests, he began to betray them ; and Louis XIV., 
having got conclusive proofs of the treachery, con- 
trived to have Matthioli lured to the French 
frontier, secretly arrested, 23d April 1G79, and con- 
veyed to the fortress of Pignerol, which was his 
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first prison. The conclusion of D’Heiss and Dutens, 
that Matthioli was the Iron Mask, though acute, 
was only a conjecture. But the documents since 
discovered and published by M. Roux-Fazillac in 
his Rccherches hisloriques et critiques sur V Homme 
au Masque de Fer (Par. 1800), by M. Delort in his 
Ilistoirede VHommc'au Masque de Fer (Par. 1S25), 
and M. Marius Topin, in his Man with the Iron 
Mash (1SG9), seemed to leave little doubt on the sub- 
ject, and the public had apparently made up its mind 
that the secret was at last discovered ; but a still 
more recent work by a French officer, M. Th. lung, 
La VCrite sur le Masque de Fer ( Les Empoisonncurs) 
d’apres dcs Documents inSdils des Archives de la 
Querre et aulres dSpdls publics, 1G64 — 1703 (Par. 
1S73), has conclusively shewn that Matthioli could 
not have been the mysterious prisoner, and en- 
deavours to prove — we would almost venture to 
say, succeeds in proving — that the Man in the Iron 
Mask was the unknown head of a wide-spread and 
formidable conspiracy, working in secret for the 
assassination of Louis XIV. and some of his ablest 
ministers. The severity of M. lung’s labours with 
reference to this subject will be understood when 
it is stated that in the course of his researches ho 
had to examine some 1700 volumes of despatches 
and reports in the bureau of the Ministry of 
War. 

I'RONMONGERY, a term applied to the small 
manufactures of iron or hardware kept for general 
sale in shops. 

IRONS, otherwise called Bilboes, are shackles 
of iron into which the ankles of a prisoner are fixed, 
and which slide on a long iron bar. Refractory 
sailors and soldiers, who evince violent behaviour, 
and become unmanageable, are commonly put in 
irons, several being placed side by side along the 
same bar. In cases of extreme violence, the wrists 
may be similarly treated, but instances of this latter 
punishment are rare. The punishment of ‘ putting 
in irons ’ is more common in the navy than in the 
army. 

IRONWOOD, a name bestowed in different 
countries on the timber of different trees, on account 
of its great hardness and heaviness . — Metrosideros 
vera belongs to the natural order Myrtacecc, and is 
a native of Java and other eastern islands. It has 
ovato-lanccolate, shortly stalked, smooth, sharp- 
pointed leaves; and axillary, many-flowered, stalked 
cymes. Its wood is much valued by the Chinese 
and Japanese for making rudders, anchors, &c., 
and is imported into Britain in small quantities 
under the name of Ironwood. The bark is used in 
Japan as a remedy for diarrhoea and mucous dis- 
charges . — Mesua ferrea, a tree of the natural order 
Gutlifercc, is a native of the East Indies, and is 
planted near Buddhist temples for the sake of its 
fragrant flowers, with which the images of Buddha 
are decorated. The flowers resemble small white 
roses, and contrast singularly with the deep crimson 
buds and shoots. The timber, known as I., is very 
hard, as is that of M. speciosa, another tree of the 
same genus and region.- — The wood of Vepris 
vndulata, of the order Diosmacece, is called White 
I. at the Cape of Good. Hope. It is very hard and 
tough, and is chiefly used for axles, ploughs, and 
other agricultural implements. — The wood of Olea 
laurifolia, a species of olive, is called Black I. in tho 
same country, and is used for the same purposes, 
and for furniture. 

IRONY (Gr. eironeia, from eiron, a dissembler) 
is the name given to that peculiar style of thought 
and expression by which words are made to convey 
a meaning exactly opposed to their literal sense. 
When skilfully used, irony i j one of the most crushing 
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and irresistible figures of rhetoric. Instances will 
readily occur to every reader of history and litera- 
ture. One of the most celebrated is that recorded 
in Scripture, wiiere Elijah taunts the discomfited 
priests of Baal on Mount Carmel. The great master 
of irony in ancient times was Socrates, who, as has 
been happily said, raised it to the dignity of a 
philosophic method. 

IROQUOIS. See Indians. 

IRRATIONAL NUMBERS, a term applied to 
those roots of numbers which cannot be accurate^ 
expressed by a finite number of figures. For instance, 
*/2 is an irrational number. If the diameter of a 
circle is one foot, the circumference is an irrational 
number. Irrational numbers have been defined to 
be numbers 'which are incommensurable with unity. 
They are also commonly termed Surds. 

IRRAWA’DI (said to mean, like Mississippi, 
‘father of waters ’), the great river of Farther India, 
is believed to rise in Tibet, near lat. 28“ N., and 
long. 9S° E., terminating in lat. 1G° 20' N., and long. 
96° E. Its course is pretty nearly due south, and 
has been estimated at 1200 miles in length. After 
receiving the Ning-thee, the Mogonny, the Bhamo, 
and the Lungtchuen, it begins , to form its delta 
about 17° N., which, between the Rangoon on the 
east and the Bassein on the west, comprises 10,000 
square miles of forest and pasturage, curiously 
intersected by an inextricable network of the 
smaller branches of the stream. With regard to 
facilities of communication, the I. appears to be 
decidedly superior to the Indus and the Ganges, 
being navigable even at low water, for vessels of 
200 tons, as far as Ava, which is 400 miles from 
the sea, and for canoes as far as Bhamo, which is 
180 miles higher up. The I. successively traverses 
China, Burmali, and Pegu. As the region last 
mentioned, forming the lowest part of its basin, is 
a province of British India, the I., as a whole, may 
be said to be virtually under the control of Eng- 
land. In both our Burmese wars, it constituted 
the line of advance for our armies. 

IRREDU'CIBLE CASE occurs in the solution 
of Cubic Equations (q. v.) by Cardan’s method when 

p is negative, and L- greater than ~ (abstracting 

from the sign). These conditions render V 

an imaginary quantity, and thus Cardan’s formula 
fails in its application. The difficulty is got over by 
the aid of trigonometry. 

IRRE'LEYANT, a term used in Scotch law to 
denote. that what is said or put forward by an oppo- 
nent in an action has no bearing on the subject, even 
if it were true. The corresponding term, in English 
law, is that the pleading containing the irrelevant 
matter is demurrable. 

IRRIGA'TION (Lat. watering), a method of 
producing or increasing fertility in soils by an arti- 
ficial supply of water, or by inundating them at 
stated periods. Irrigation was probably first resorted 
to in countries where much of the land must other- 
wise have remained barren from drought, as in 
Egypt, where it was extensively practised nearly 
2000 years before Christ, and where great systems of 
canals and artificial lakes were formed for the pur- 
pose. Extensive works, intended for the irrigation 
of large districts, existed in times of remote antiquity 
in Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, and some 
other parts of the East ; and in such of these 
countries as have not entirely lost their ancient 
prosperity, such works still exist. In many parts 
of the world, the necessity of irrigation, at least at 
certain seasons of the year, is so strongly felt, that 
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the agriculture even of comparatively rude tribes 
depends on the facility with which it can be accom- 
plished. Some plants also require a very abundant 
supply of water, and irrigation has become general 
where their cultivation prevails. This is particu- 
larly the case with rice, the principal grain of great 
part of Asia. Irrigation is supposed to have been 
introduced into Britain by the Romans, but was 
very little practised till the beginning of the present 
century. In Europe, irrigation prevails chiefly in 
the south, where it was extensively practised by 
the Romans, from whom it was adopted by the 
Lombards; and it is most extensively practised in 
Lombardy, and in some parts of Spain and of the 
south of France, so that the great plains and valleys 
of the Po, Adige, Tagus, Douro, and other rivers, 
are almost entirely subjected to a systematic irri- 
gation, which prodigiously increases their fertility. 
The extent of irrigated iand in the valley of the 
Po is estimated at 1,600,000 acres, and the increase 
of rental thus caused at £830,000. 

Irrigation iu Britain, and in most parts of Europe, 
except Lombardy, is almost exclusively employed 
for the purpose of increasing the produce of grass 
by converting the land into water-m endows. The 
value of it, even for this one purpose, does not seem 
to be sufficiently understood. Poor heaths have 
been converted Into luxuriant meadows by means 
of irrigation alone. But in the countries in which 
irrigation is most extensively practised, the pro- 
duction of all crops depends on it. 

The irrigation of land with the sewage water of 
towns is, under another name, the application of 
liquid manure. In no small degree the water of 
rivers and of springs depends on its organic and 
mineral constituents for its fertilising properties, 
so that the application of it is not in principle 
different from that of liquid manure; but it must be 
borne in mind that the mere abundance of water 
itself is of great importance for many of the most 
valuable plants, as the most nutritious substances 
brought into contact with their roots are of no use 
to them unless in a state of solution ; whilst it is an 
additional recommendation of irrigation, that the 
supply of water most favourable to the growth of 
many valuable plants, is destructive of some which 
in many places naturally encumber the soil, ns 
heath, broom, &c. The water which is used for 
irrigation should be free from mud and such 
impurities as mechanically clog the pores of leaves, 
or cover up the hearts of plants, ana interfere with 
their growth. Irrigation is far from being so exten- 
sively practised in Great Britain as seems desirable. 
The extent of water-meadow's in England is stated 
to be not more than 100,000 acres. They are 
mostly confined to the west and south of England. 
Individual farms, irrigated with sewage water, are 
to be met with in Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and in one or two counties in 
Wales. The most successful instance, however, of 
sewage irrigation in Great Britain is to be found 
near Edinburgh, where an extensive tract of 
meadows, lying between Portobello and Leith, yields 
a rent of £20 to £40 an acre ; the grass is cut from 
three to five times a year, and as much as ten tons 
an acre have been obtained at a cutting. See 
Sewage, Manure. 

The method of forming and laying out water- 
meadows wall be easily gathered from the following 
sketch of the different species of irrigation as 
practised in this country. 

1. Bed-work Irrigation . — This method can only 
be conveniently applied to ground -which is nearly 
level. It consists in laying out the ground into 
sloping beds or ridges, from 30 to 40 feet wide, 
according to the nature of the soil, having their 
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upper ends lying in a gentle slope from one side to 
the other of the meadow. Along the upper ends 
of the beds is drawn the drain or conductor, which 
brings the water from the reservoir or river, as the 
case may be ; and this conductor must be tapered 
off towards its further end, in order that the dimin- 
ished supply of water may still overflow. From 
this conductor, small drains, called feeders, are led 
down along the crown of each ridge. In the lowest 
part of the meadow, a main-drain, which must be 
mado nearly as large as the conductor, is cut across 
the lower ends of the beds, and the water, after 
having served the purpose of irrigation, is led into 
it, by means of small drains cut iu the furrows. 
The feeders should, like the conductor, taper 
towards their further extremity, both for the pur- 
pose of retarding the velocity of the water, and 
of preserving a continual overflow along their whole 
length. On the contrary, the small drains should 
gradually widen towards their lower extremity, 
where they meet the main-drain. The dimensions 
and inclination of the conductor and feeders should 
be so regulated to the water-supply, that the beds 
can be wholly laid under water to the depth of 
about one inch. The expense of bed-work irriga- 
tion ranges from £20 to £40 per acre. 

2. Catch-work Irrigation differs materially from 
the former ; it can be applied to land whether level 
or not, costs only £4 per aero, and, in the opinion 
of many, is quite as effective. The conductor funned 
as before is led along the lughest side of the field, 
then with the aid of a level, a succession of nerfeetlj' 
level gutters (uhich, of course, must be winding), 
are drawn across the field in the same direction as 
the conductor, and not more than ten yards from 
each other ; these are cro'Sed by feeders running 
from the conductor to the lowest side of the field, 
thus forming a kind of chcckwork. The main- 
drain is made as before, and the feeders, which 
taper towards their lower extremity, serve for small 
drains. This plan is more effective than the former, 
when the supply of water is limited ; and ns it can 
be applied to a hillside as well as to a level field, 
its application is rapidly extending. 

3, Subterraneous Irrigation is only applicable to 
perfectly level fields, and consists, first, of ditches 
being formed all round the sides. At right angles 
to these, drains or conduits are drawn across the 
field in parallel lines. When the land is to be 
irrigated, water is let into the ditches, and thence 
to the cross-drains, till it rises to the level of the 
surface ; and when the ground is to be laid dry, the 
side-ditches are emptied by sluices. The bottom 
of the ditches is below the level of that of the 
cross-drains, so that they serve both as conductor 
and main-drain. 

The first two methods of irrigation are only 
applied to pasture-lands, and the third to fens 
and drained morasses, which are apt to become 
parched in summer ; the last method would bo 
very valuable for land under green crop in cases 
of drought. 

The management of water-meadows requires 
great skill and care, but we can only here mention 
the chief points to be attended to, which are these : 
the water, if limited in quantity, must be confined 
to a part which it can effectually irrigate ; too 
much water or too rapid a flow tends to wash 
away the soil ; the meadow may bo kept under 
water for a fortnight at a time, in November, but 
the time should bo diminished till April or May, 
when regular watering should cease ; after the grass 
is cut or eaten down, the water may be let on 
for a few days ; and it is necessary that between 
the times of watering tho land should be laid 
perfectly dry. Special precautions are necessary in 
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winter, to guard against any bad effects re.ultiug 
from frost, &c. 

IRRITABILITY' in Plants, a term employed to 
designate phenomena very interesting and curious, 
but than which none connected with vegetable life 
are more imperfectly understood. Such are the 
phenomena of what is usually called the Sleep (q. v.) 
of plants ; the motion of the Spores (q.v.) of many 
cryptogamie plants by means of cilia; the motions 
of OscUlaloriw, Dialomacece, and others of the lowest 
Alga: ; the successive approaches of the stamens of 
Parnassia palustris to the pistil ; the movements of 
the leaves of the Moving Plant (q. v.) of India ; and 
those caused by agitation or by tbe touch of a foreign ' 
body in the leaves of Sensitive Plants (q. u.), of the 
Dionaa or Venus’s Fly-trap, &c., in the stamens of 
the Barberry, Schhanthus, &c., and in the stigmas 
of Mimulus, &c. Many explanations have been 
proposed of these phenomena, but none satisfactory. 
Of the existence of anything analogous to the nervous 
system of animals, which lias been imagined, there 
is not the slightest proof, closely as some of the 
phenomena resemble those of animal life. The 
explanations which have been proposed are no 
better than mere guesses. See Muscles. 

1'RRITANCY (Lat. irritus, of no effect), a term 
in Scotch law to denote something in the nature 
of neglect or injury which destroys or makes 
void an existing right ; in English law it is called 
Forfeiture. Thus, there is the irritancy of a feu- 
right from non-payment of the duty for two years. 
— Irritant Clause, in a Scotch entail, is a clause 
which makes void certain prohibited acts of the 
heir of entail, such or selling the property. 

IRRITATION is the term applied to any morbid 
excitement of the vital actions not amounting to 
inflammation ; and it is often, but not always a cause 
of that condition. 

In cases of irritation, remarkable sympathetic 
symptoms arc often observed. Thus, irritation of a 
calculus occasions intense sickness and vomiting. 
But of all sources of sympathetic morbid affections 
of this class, irritation of the stomach and intestines 
is at once the most common and the most important. 
The ordinary sick headache is the most frequent 
form of this sympathetic affection; but in certain 
morbid conditions, and especially in tho puerperal 
state, the symptoms may be such as pretty closely 
to resemble those of acute inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, the heart, tho pleura, or the membranes of 
the brain. It is to Dr Marshall Hall that the credit 
is mainly due of pointing out those enses in which 
irritation so closely resembles inflammation. Ho has 
shewn that blood-letting affords a certain means of 
diagnosis in these cases. In true inflammation, 30 
or 40 ounces of blood may be taken before there are 
any symptoms of faintness; while in irritation, the 
loss of a very few ounces (nine or ten) of blood will 
cause the most decided syncope. 

IRTISH, a river of Siberia, an affluent of tho 
Obi (q. v.). 

IRVINE, a royal and parliamentary burgh, 
seaport, and market-town of the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, is situated on both banks, but principally! 
on an eminence on the right bank of the river Irvine, 
which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 
about a mile above the embouchure of the rivet in 
the Firth of Clyde. It is II miles north of Ayr, 
and 29 miles south-west of Glasgow by railway. 
The harbour has now become so much sanded up, 
ns only to admit vessels of about 100 tons burden.. 
The ‘Academy’ is one of the most flourishing educa- 
tional institutions iu the west of Scotland. Ship- 
building, and the manufacture of book-muslins, 
jaconets and checks, are among the branches of 
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industry. Formerly, many women -were employed 
in sewing muslins. The shipping trade for vessels 
under 100 tons burden is considerable. L unites 
-with Ayr, Campbeltown, Oban, and Inveraray in 
sending a member to pari. Pop. (1S71) 68GG. 

IRVING, Washington, a distinguished Ameri- 
can author, was born in the city of New York, 
April 3, 17S3. He was the youngest son of William 
Irving, who had emigrated from Scotland, and 
settled in New York as a merchant before the 
Revolution. Washington L, at the age of 10, 
entered a law office ; out he profited largely by his 
father’s well-stocked library, Chaucer and Spenser 
being his favourite authors. New York, at this 
period, was a small town of about 50,000 inha- 
bitants, many of whom were descendants of the 
original Dutch settlers, having quaint manners and 
customs, of which I. was a curious observer. In 
1801, with the excuse of a tendency to pulmonary 
disease, ho visited, and travelled extensively in 
Europe ; returned to New York in 1807, and con- 
tributed a series of genial and humorous essays to 
a periodical called Salmagundi. In 1809, ho wrote 
A History of Hew York, from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by Diedrick 
Knickerbocker, a burlesque chronicle written in so 
quiet a vein of humour, that it has sometimes been 
taken for a veritable history. 

Having no inclination for law, he engaged in 
commerce with his brothers as a silent partner, but 
devoted his time to literature, and in 1813, edited 
the Analeclic Magazine, in Philadelphia. At the 
close of the war in 1815, he visited England, where 
he was warmly welcomed by Campbell, whose 
biography he had formerly written, and. was intro- 
duced by him to Walter Scott. AVhile he was 
enjoying his English visit, his commercial house 
faded, and he wa3 suddenly reduced to poverty, 
and the necessity of writing for his bread. The 
Sketch-book, portions of which had appeared in 
New York, was offered to Murray, and afterwards 
to Constable, hut was refused by both of these cele- 
brated publishers. After an unsuccessful attempt 
of the author to publish it on his own account, 
Murray, on Scott’s recommendatidn, took the 
Sketch-book, paying £200 for the c<myrigkt, which 
he afterwards increased to £400. It had a charm 
in its beauty and freshness, and was a surprise 
as the work of an American, and was therefore 
received with great favour. I. went to Paris, and 
in 1822 wrote Bracebridgc Hall, and in 1S24 the 
Tales of a Traveller. He was then invited by 
Everett, the American ambassador to Spain, to 
accompany him to Madrid, to translate documents 
connected with the life of Columbus. With these 
materials he wrote his History of the Life and 
Voyages of Columbus (182S) ; Voyages of the Com- 
panions of Columbus ; The Conquest of Granada; 
The Alhambra (1832), a portion of which was written 
in the ancient palace of tho Moorish kings ; Legends 
of the Conquest of Spain (1835) ; and Mahomet 
and his Successors (1849). In 1829, L returned to 
England as secretary to the American legation. 
In 1831, he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Oxford ; and next year 
returned to America, where he was received with 
great ' enthusiasm. A visit to the Rocky Moun- 
tains produced his Tour on the Prairies. He also 
contributed sketches of Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey to the Crayon Miscellany, and from the 
papers of John Jacob Astor, wrote Astoria (1837), 
and the Adventures of Captain Bonneville; also a 
series of stories and essays in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, collected under the title of WolferCs 
Roost. In 1842, he was appointed minister to Spain. 
In 184G was published his Life of Goldsmith; and his 


great work, the Life of Washington, was published 
in 1855 — 1859. An edition of his works in 15 vols. 
reached a sale of 250,000 vols. He spent the last 
years of his life at Sunnyside, in his own * Sleepy 
Hollow,’ on the banks of the Hudson, near Tarry- 
town, with his nieces, where he died suddenly of 
disease of the heart, November 28, 1859. He was 
never married. 

IRVING, Rev. Edward, was horn in the town 
of Annan, Dumfriesshire, August 15, 1792; studied 
at the university of Edinburgh, and, after completing 
his curriculum for the ministry, became assistant 
(in 1S19) to Dr Chalmers, then a minister in 
Glasgow. His sermons did not prove very popular. 
Chalmers himself was not satisfied. In 1822, I. 
received a call to the Caledonian Church, Hatton 
Garden, London, which he accepted. His success 
as a preacher in the metropolis was such as had 
never previously been witnessed. After some years, 
however, the world of fashion got tired of I. ; but 
it was not till his more striking singularities of 
opinion were developed that fashion finally deserted 
him. At the close of 1825, he began to announce 
his convictions in regard to the second personal 
advent of the Lord Jesus, in which he had become a 
firm believer, and which he declared to be near at 
hand. This was followed up by the translation of a 
Spanish work, The Coming of the Messiah in Majesty 
and Glory, by Juan J osafat Ben Ezra, which pro- 
fessed to be written by a Christian Jew, hut was, 
in reality, the composition of a Spanish Jesuit. 
L’s introductory preface is regarded as one of his 
most remarkable literary performances. In 1828, 
appeared his Homilies on the Sacraments. He now 
began to elaborate his views of the incarnation of 
Christ, asserting with great emphasis the doctrine 
of his oneness with us in all the attributes of 
humanity. The language which he held on this 
subject drew upon him the accusation of heresy; 
he was charged with maintaining tho sinfulness of 
Christ’s nature, but he paid little heed to the 
alarm thus created. He was now deep in the 
study of the prophecies ; and when the news 
came to London in the early part of 1S30, of 
certain extraordinary manifestations of prophetic 
power in the west of Scotland (see Iryingites), I. 
was prepared to believe them. Harassed, worn, 
baffled in his most sacred desires for the regenera- 
tion of the great Babylon in which he dwelt, 
branded by the religious public, and satirised by 
the press, tbe great preacher, who strove above all 
things to he faithful to what seemed to him the 
truth of God, grasped at the new wonder with a pas- 
sionate earnestness. Matters soon came to a crisis. 
I. was arraigned before the presbytery of London 
in 1830, and convicted of heresy; ejected from his 
new church in Regent’s Square in 1832; and finally 
deposed in 1833, by the presbytery of Annan, which 
had licensed him. His defence of himself on this 
last occasion was one of his most splendid and 
sublime efforts of oratory. The majority of his 
congregation adhered to him, and gradually a new 
form of Christianity was developed, commonly 
known as Irvingism, though I. had really very 
little to do with its development. Shortly after, 
his health failed, and in obedience, as ho believed, 
to the Spirit of God, he went down to Scotland, 
where he sank a victim to consumption. He died 
at Glasgow, December 8, 1834, in the 42d year of 
his age. — See Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, and 
Mrs Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving (London, 
1SG2). 

IRVIN GITES, the common but improper desig- 
nation of a body of Christians who object to any 
designation which implies sectarianism, and there- 
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fore use no other name than the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. In the winter of 1S29— 1S30, the Iter. 
Edward Irving (q. v.), then a minister of the Scotch 
Church, Regent Square, London, delivered a series 
of lectures on spiritual gifts, in which he maintained 
that those which we are in the habit of calling ‘extra- 
ordinary’ or ‘miraculous’ were not meant to be 
confined to the primitive church, but to be con- 
tinued through the whole period of tho present 
dispensation. About the same time, as if to confirm 
tho views of the great preacher, there occurred at 
Port-Glasgow, in the west of Scotland, certain 
strange phenomena. It was alleged that miraculous 
acts of healing had happened, and that the gift of 
tongues had reappeared. After what seemed to be 
a sufficient investigation on tho part of some of the 
members of Mr Irving’s church, it was concluded 
that the manifestations wero genuine. Similar 
manifestations shortly after occurred in his own 
church, which were also pronounced to be genuine. 
They were held to be of two kinds : 1st, speaking 
in tongues, and fid, prophesying. As the former 
boro no resemblance to any language with which 
men were conversant, it was believed to be strictly 
an ‘unknown tongue,’ the Holy Ghost 'using the 
tongue of man in a manner which neither hts own 
intellect could dictate, nor that of any other man 
comprehend.’ The lath r. * prophesying,’ consisted 
cbielly of ‘ exhortations to holiness, interpretations 
of Scripture, o|>enings of prophecy, and explanations 
of symbols.' After some tune, Irwng was deposed 
from his office for In rosy by the Chun.li of Scotland, 
but meanwhile the n legions opinions with which 
his name is associated had been assuming a more 
definite and ecclesiastical shape. The final result 
was tho A/mstotic Catholic Church, the constitution 
of which is briefly as follows : 

There are, as in the apostolic times, /our 
ministries: 1st, that of ‘Apostle;’ fid, that of 
‘Prophet;’ fid, that of ‘Evangelist .' .ml 4th, that , 
of 1 Pastor.’ The apostles are invented with spiritual 
prerogatives; they alone can ministir the Holy 
Ghost by the laying on of hands; to them tliOj 
mysteries of God are revealed and unfolded to 
the church ; and they decide on matters of order 
and discipline. Nothing tint transpires m any 
church 111 the way of ‘prophetic uttiraneu’ can 
he authoritatively explained save by them; aml| 
the various 'angels of the churches’ are hound 
to bring all such utterances under their cognizance, 
in order that they may be lightly interpi eted. , 
The function of the ‘prophet’ lias been already ( 
indicated. Tho work of an ‘ evangelist ' mainly , 
consists in endeavouring to ‘bung in’ those who. 
arc without. The ‘angel’ of the Catholic Apostolic j 
Church corresponds with the bishop of other | 
Christian denominations. The ministers of each , 
full congregation comprise an angel, with a fourfold 
ministry (consisting of elders, piophcts, evangelists, 
and pastors), and a ministry of deacons to take 
charge of temporal matters. Tins ministry is 
supported by tithes, the people giving a t< nth of 
their income for the support of the pnestliooiL 
Church affairs aie managed by a counc il of ministers 
of all classes, vv hose selection and arrangement arc 
conceived to have been foreshadowed in the struc- 
ture of the Mosaic Tabernacle. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church docs not differ 
from other Christian bodies in regard to the common 
doctrines of tho Christian religion ; it only accepts, 
ill what it considers to he a fuller and more real sense, 
the phenomena of Christian life. It believes that tho 
i wonder, mystery, and miraclo of the apostolic times 
were not accidental, hut are essential to tho divinely 
instituted church of God, and its main function 13 
I to prepare a people for the second advent of Christ. 
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A very special feature of the Catholic' Apostolic 
Church is its extensive and elaborate symbolism. 
In regard to tlie sacrament of tlie Lord's Supper, 
the doctrine of the objective presence is held, but 
both transubstantiation and consubstantiatiou are 
repudiated. 

Tho Catholic Apostolic Church has established 
itself in England, Scotland, Canada, the United 
States, Prussia, Erance, Switzerland, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Australia, and 
India. 

ISAAC (‘he will laugh’), a Hebrew patriarch 
and pastoral chief, was the son of Abraham and 
Sarah, and half-brother of Ishmael. His birth 
happened when both his parents were advanced in 
age. The incidents of his life, as recorded in Genesis, 
are well known. He died at Hebron, aged 180 years, 
leaving two sons, Jacob and Esau. — i.’s character 
has always been very differently interpreted. What 
lias been called by some bis mild and gentle dispo- 
sition, simple pastoral piety, others have termed, 
weakness and want of character. His (for the most 
part) blameless ways, however, call forth our love 
and esteem. The Midrash ascribes to bim, in 
allusion to Gen. x.xiv. G3, tho institution of the 
afternoon prayer. 

ISAAC I., CoMjrnsrs, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, was tho first of the family of the Comneni 
who attained to that dignity. His father Manuel, 
his brother John, anil himself were employed in 
i important military and civil capacities by Basil II. 
(970—1025); but during the reign of the latter's 
imbecile and tyrannical successors, in whose eyes 
it was criminal for any one to excel in wisdom 
and ability, I. was exposed to considerable danger. 
Such, however, was bis prudence, and the affection 
of the people for him, that the emperors unwill- 
ingly suffered him to live unmolested ; and on 
, the deposition of Michael VI. (1030 — 1057), I. was 
elevated to tlie vacant throne. On bis accession, 
lie found tlie affairs of the empire in what was by 
tins time their normal condition ; rebellion within, 
aggression without, and the treasury exhausted. 
He succeeded in establishing a system of great 
economy in all branches of the administration, 
ami in order still further to lighten tho taxes on 
the people, called upon the clergy to contribute 
their share. But the clergy, then as now, refused 
to endure the imposition of any such burdens, 
and the patriarch Michael is reported to have even 
threatened him with deposition. But death delivered 
I. of this formidable opponent, and the clergy were 
compelled to submit In 1050, he repelled the Hun- 
garians, who had encroached upon bis possessions 
in tlie north-west; but soon afterwards, to the 
great grief of his subjects, be was attacked by a 
violent fever, and believing bis dissolution approach- 
ing, appointed his famous general, Constantine 
linens, as his successor. He, however, recovered 
from his illness, but resigning the crown, retired to 
a convent, where lie lived for two years in the odour 
of sanctity, and died in 1001. He was one of tho 
most virtuous emperors of the East, and to great 
learning, wisdom, and prudence, united an adminis- 
trative ability and energy, that would, bad bis rcigu 
been of longer duration, have gone far to regenerate 
the effete Byzantine empire. Nor was be deficient 
in literary attainments. We still possess by him 
Scholia— hitherto unedited- — on Homer, his favourite 
author ; further, a work, Characteristics, scih, of tho 
Greek and Trojan chiefs mentioned in the Iliad; 
and finally, a treatise On the Ifforfa of Homer. 

ISABELLA of Castile, queen of Spain, bom on 
23d April 1451, was the daughter of John II., 
i king of Castile and Leon, and in 1409 married 
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Ferdinand V., surnamed ‘tlic Catholic,’ king of 
Aragon. On the death of her brother, Henry IV., 
in 14S1, she ascended the throne of Castile and 
Leon, to the exclusion of her elder sister Joanna. 
Shu had won the support of great part of the 
states of the kingdom during her hi other's life, and 
the victorious arms of her husband compelled the 
consent of the rest (see Ferdixand). L was a 
woman of remarkable energy and talent, and pos- 
sessed no inconsiderable beauty and much winning 
grace, although proud, ambitious, and deficient in 
true womanly gentleness. She 
was always present in meetings 
of council, and insisted on the 
use of her name along with that 
of Ferdinand in all public docu- 
ments. She died at Medina del 
Campo, on 2Gtli Nov. 1,104, after 
having exacted from her husband, 
of whom she was always jealous, 
a promise, confirmed by oath, 
never to marry again. 

r> vu'tf-iai, ISABELLA II., queen of 

' Spain. See Sum., Vol. X. 

> ISABELLA THE CATHO- 

LIC, Op.deu or, a Spanish Order 
of knighthood, founded by Fer- 
dinand VII., in 1815, as a reward 
of loyaltyj and for the defence of 
the possessions of Spanish Amer- 
ica. It is now conferred for all 
Order of Isabella kinds of merit. The sovereign 
the Catholic, is the head of the order, which 
is divided into the three classes 
of Grand Crosses, Commanders, and Knights. 

ISAI'AH (Heb. Teshayahu, ‘ Salvation of God ’), 
the most sublime of the Hebrew prophets, was the 
son of one Araoz. He uttered his oracles in the 
reigns of Uzziali, Jotliam, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah. Regarding his outward life, almost 
notliing is known. He appears to have resided at 
Jerusalem, in the vicinity of the temple, was married, 
and had three sons, given him, he says, ‘ for signs 
and for wonders in Israel.’ The period of his 
death is not known, but according to a rabbinical 
legend, apparently accepted by the. writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 37), (Sank. 103 b, &c.}, 
ho was, sawn asunder by order of King Manassch, 
who abhorred his oracles (cf. Jos. Ant. x. 31). 
If this 'statement is well founded, I. must have 
been nearly 100 years old when he was thus 
barbarously murdered. — The prophecies of I., 
viewed in their literary aspect, do not exhibit 
a continuous unity of design ; they consist, of a 
series of ‘visions’ beheld at different times, and 
arranged neither exactly in chronological nor mate- 
rial order. The compiler or editor of the whole 
is believed by many not to be I. himself. Verse 
3Sth of chap, xxxvii. is regarded by the majority 
of scholars of note as conclusive proof of a later 
hand. The grand controversy, however, is not con- 
cerning the arrangement of these prophecies, but 
concerning their authorship. Did they all proceed 
from one and the same ’person,^ or are different 
authors discernible 1 Orthodox critics maintain the 
unity of authorship, and assert that I., if he did not 
edit, certainly wrote the whole GG chapters. The 
first who doubted this Was the German scholar 
ICoppc (1779 — 17S1), who suspected that the last 
27 chapters (40 — GG) were the work of a later 
hand. He was followed by Diidcrlein, Eiclihorn, 
and Justi, and the same view has been substan- 
tially adopted by Panins, Bertlioldt, Do IVettc, 
Gcsenius, Hitrig, Knobel, Umbreit, and Ewald. 
The chief arguments against the Isaiah-authorship 


arc : 1. That the subject-matter of these burdens 
relates to what happened long after I.’s death, 100 
years at least, viz., the redemption of the Jews 
from captivity, consequent upon the overthrow 
of the Babylonian monarchy by the Mcdo-Pcrsian 
army. 2. That the writer speaks of the exile as 
something present, and of the desolation of Judah 
as a tiling that had already taken place. 3. That 
Cyrus is mentioned by name, and an intimate lmow- 
1 ledee exhibited of his career. 4. That an extra- 
! ordinarily minute acquaintance with the condition 
! and habits of the exiles is shewn. 5. That the 
sentiments are far more spiritual. G. That the style 
i is totally different, being more smooth, flowing, 
rhetorical, and clear. To these objections, Hcng- 
stenberg, Havcmick, Kcil, Henderson, Jahn, Mollcr, 
Alexander, and others have replied more or less 
satisfactorily. Their principal argument is the pre- 
dictive character of prophecy. In these prophecies, 
we have the first distinct and vivid announcements 
of a Messianic deliverer (whence I. has been called 
the 1 Evangelical prophet ’). As, however, they are 
found chiefly in the last 27 chapters (the supposed 
work of a Deutero-Isaiah), it has been made a 
question, by those who do not believe in prophecy 
in the usual sense, whether the ‘ deliverer,’ who 
redeems the people by his own sufferings, is a 
literal prediction of Jesus Chnst on the part of the 
prophet, or only a personification of the sanguine 
hope of deliverance that animates his patriotic and 
religions soul. 

The style of I. possesses an astonishing richness 
and variety. It reaches the pinnacle of grandeur, 
and melts into the softest pathos. Ewald, a master 
of .-esthetic as well as of philologic criticism, 
attributes to him ‘the most profound prophetic 
excitement and the purest sentiment, the most inde- 
fatigable and successful practical activity amidst 
all perplexities and changes of outward life, and 
that facility and beauty in representing thought 

which is the prerogative of the genuine poet 

In the sentiments which he expresses, in the topics 
of his discourses, and in the manner of expression, 

I. uniformly reveals himself as the kingly prophet ’ 

( Propheten des Allen Bundes, vol. i. p. ICG, &c.). 
Among the chief commentators on I. are Jerome, 
Aben-Ezra, Abarband, Vitringa, Lowtb, Hender- 
son, Calmet, Hitzig, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Hcng- 
stenberg, and Alexander. 

I'SAR, or ISER, a river of Germany, rises in the 
Tyrol, to the north of Innsbruck, and, entering 
Bavaria, flows generally in a north and north-east 
direction, and joins the Danube at Deggendorf, 
after a course of about 180 miles. Munich and 
Laudshut are situated upon its banks. In the first 
part of its course, it is an impetuous mountain 
torrent; and even after it leaves the Alps, it has 
many rapids and islands, but for a great part of its 
course it is navigable for boats. Much wood is 
floated down the L from the mountains. 

I'SCHIA (the ancient JSnaria), an island situated 
between the Bay of Naples and that of Gaeta. It 
is about 24 square miles in extent, and has a 
population of 28,000 inhabitants. L is a favourite 
place of summer resort, and is noted for the excel- 
lence of its mineral waters, and numerous springs, 
the great richness of its soil, the exquisite flavour 
of its fruits and wines, and the enchanting character 
of its scenery. Its highest point is the volcanic 
Monte Epomeo, 2574 feet above the level of the 
sea, of which the eruptions have been numero'is 
and disastrous; that of 1302 was of two months’ 
duration, and occasioned a serious loss of life and i 
property. The Lake of Ischia appears to occupy an 
extinct crater of the volcano, and. abounds in fish, 
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I'SOHL, a small town o£ Upper Austria, sur- 
rounded on all aides l>y gardens, is finely situated 
on tlio river Traun, amid magnificent Alpine scenery, 
28 miles east-south-cast ot Salzburg. It is tho 
chief town of the district called the Salzkammergut 
(q. v.). The situation of I., and the salt batlm which 
were established hero in 1S22, have attracted to it 
vast numbers of visitors. The emperor and many of 
tho Austrian nobility have built villas here, and 
tho town has also acquired celebrity from having 
been tlio scene of various diplomatic conferences. 
Fop. (1S69) GS12. 

ISE'O, Lake, or LACUS SEVIXUS, a lako of 
Xorthern Italy, situated between tho provinces of 
Bergamo and Brescia. Its extreme length from 
north to smith is about 20 miles ; its average 
breadth, G miles; and its greatest depth, 9SI feet | 
On its banks is situated the town of Iseo. The ' 
lako is fed by the rivers Oglio and Borlazzo. The | 
surrounding .scenery is higlily interesting, broken 
into picturesque heights, and studded with line | 
villas, vineyards, and olive-gardens. i 

ISEltE, a river of the south-east of Franco, rises 
in Savoy, at tho western haso of Mount Iseran, 
ilows m a general south, west direction through 
Savoy, aud through the departments of Istre and 
Drome, and joins tlie Illume 8 miles above Valence. 
Its entire Iongth is about 190 miles, for the last GO 
of which it is navigable, but not without difficulty, 
as its channel is interrupted by shoals and islands. , 

ISKBE, a department in the south-east of 
Franco, is bounded on the X. and IV. by the river 
llhonc, on the K by the department of Savoie, 
and on tlio S. and S. E. by those of Dromo and 
Hautcs-Alpcs. Ana, 2,078.790 acres, of which 
nearly a half is in arable land, and a fifth in wood, i 
Pop. (1872) 575, 38G. Tho surface is level in the 
north-west, but becomes mountainous os one pro- ( 
cccds south, where the scenery is very imposing. 
Mount Olau, on tho south eastern border, is 12.GG1 
feet high. Tlio chief rivers, besides the Rhone, are 
tho luftre, from which the department derives its 
name, and its nllluonts tho Drac and ltomnnche. 
Tho department of I. is one of the richest of 
France in mineral productions. Mines of iion, lead, 
copper, and coal are worked, and gold and silver 
occur. The vine is carefully cultivated iu the valleys ; 
G,o2 1,080 gallons of wine are said to bo produced 
annually. Arroiuhssenionts, Ureiioble, La i’oiir-du- 
I’m, bt Maioellm, and Vienne ; capital, Grenoble. 

ISEltLO HX, an important manufacturing town 
of Prussian Westphalia, is situated in a picturosquo 
ami mountainous district, on the Baar, a tributary 
of tho iliihr, IS miles west of Arnsberg. I lie 
industry of I. is clneliy directed to tho manufacture 
of hardware of various kinds, especially of brass and 
bronze articles. Fop. (1871) 13,703. 

ISE’ltXIA (anc. .JAinim, a city of tin* Sam- 
nites), a town of Italy, iu the provmco of Campo- ! 
basso, is .situated in a commanding position on tho’ 
crest of a lull, 21 miles nest of Oainpobasso, and is 
surrounded by scenery of romantic beauty. The 1 
modem town consists chiefly of one long and 
narrow Street, and is surrounded by walls. Among 
numerous other antiquities is a subterranean none- j 
duet, hewn in the solid rock, which still supplies 
the fountains and manufactories with water, aud 
remains unimpaired throughout its cutiro course of 
otic mile. I. was much injured by an earthquake 
in 1S05, alien some of its fiucst buildings wero 
ruined. Woollens, paper, and carthonwaro are hero 
manufactured. Fop. S5S1. 

I'SHIM, a river of Siberia, an affluent of tho Obi 
(q. V.). 

HO 


I'SHMAEL (Ileb. Yhhmacl, ‘God, will hear’), 
the first-born of Abraham, by Hagar, the Egyptian 
handmaid of his wife Sarali. His character is found 
foretold before bis birth by an angel, who met 
Haoar sitting by a well in the wilderness on the 
way to Slum, whither she had fled to avoid the harsh 
treatment of her mistress : ‘ And he will he a wild 
[literally, ‘ a wild ass-’] man ; his hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him ; and he 
shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren’ 
(Gen. xvi. 12). Expelled from his father’s house; 
along with his mother, when he was about the age 
of 15, he went into the southern wilderness where 
ho grew up to manhood, and became famous as an 
archer. Scripture represents I. in a not unfavour- 
ablc light, and it was predicted that he should 
become a great nation. This ‘great nation’ is 
commonly believed to bo the Arabian ; and there is 
no good reason for doubting that at least the 
northern Arabs — the wild Beitouins who roam over 
the great wastes between the peninsula of Sinai 
and tho Fcrsian Gulf— may, to a certain degree, bo 
tho descendants of Ishmael. There is, however, 
not a shadow of reason, as all scholars now admit, 
for tho notion that tho founders of the great 
Joktanite aud Cushite monarchies in tho south. of 
Arabia wero of Ishmaclitic origin ; and the descrip- 
tion given in Scripture of the character and habits 
of I. and his descendants does not ip the least apply 
to these monarchies. The Bedouins of Xortiiern 
and Central Arabia, on the other band, are full of 
Ishmaclitic traditions. Mohammed asserted his 
descent from I., and the Mohammedan doctors 
declare that Ishmael, and not Isaac, was offered up 
in sacrifice — transferring tlio scene of this act from 
Moriah in Palestine to Mount Arafat near Mecca. 

I’SIAC TABLE, a monument lunch esteemed and 
quoted bv nrchniologists previous to the discovery 
of hieroglyphics, being a fiat rectangular bronze- 
plate, inlaid with niello and silver, about -1 feet S 
inches long, by 3 feet in height. It was sold by a 
soldier of the Constable do Bourbon to a locksmith, 
and bought of tlio saint; by Cardinal Bcmbo in 
1527, passed after his death to Modena, and finally 
to Turin, where it is now deposited. It consists 
of threo rows of figures of Egyptian deities and 
emblems. Its object was supposed to. liavo been 


late or spurious monument. — u lneKcim.inn, up. in. 
1 13, v. -150 ; Wilkinson, Sir G., Mann, and Cmt. 

I’SIDORE OF SEVILLE (Isidores ITisr.t- 
lensis), one of the most distinguished ecclesiastics 
of tho Gth century. He is particularly remark- 
ablo ns among tlio earliest representatives of the 
church of Spain, and of that great movement in the 
Western Church by which tlie doctrinal and moral 
system of Christianity was brought into harmony 
with tho habits and institutions of those various 
races and nationalities which, by successive immi- 
grations ami wars, were eventually erected into 
the Ilispano-Gothic kiugdom, which exercised so 
powerful au influence on what is called Latin 
Christianity. He was born about 5G0 or 570, at 
Cartbagena, where his father, Severianus, was pre- 
fect Two of his brothers, Fulgcntius and Lcauder, 
were, like himself, bishops, the first of Carthagena, 
tho second succeeding himself in the see of Seville. 
Tho episcopate of I. is rendered notable by the two 
half-ecclesiastical, half-civil councils of Toledo in 
G19 aud in G33, which were held under his presi- 
dency, and the canons of which may almost he said 
to have formed tho basis of tho constitutional law 
of tho Spanish kingdoms, both for church aud for 
state, down to tho great constitutional changes of 
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the 15th century. He also collected with the same 
object all the decrees of councils and other church 
laws anterior to his time. His death, which occurred 
in G3G, forms one of the most remarkable scenes in 
early Christian history. When he became sensible 
! of the approach.of death, he summoned his flock to 
| his bedside, exhorted them to mutual forbearance 
| and charity, prayed their forgiveness for all his 
; own shortcomings in his duty, and directed all his 
| property to be distributed among the poor. His 
, works, which are in the most various departments 
, of knowledge — theological, ascetical, liturgical, 
' scriptural, historical, philosophical, and even philo- 
logical — were first published in 15S0 ; but the most 
complete edition is that of Arevali, 7 vols. 4to 
(Rome, 1797 — 1S03). Vt r c arc indebted to I. for 
many fragments of Greek and Latin authors, among 
the number several of whom hardly any other 
remains have been preserved. 

ISIDO’RIAN DECRETALS, also called False 
1 Decretals, a spurious compilation of the 9th e., 
which, by a singular combination of circumstances, 
obtained currency in the Western Church, and con- 
tinued for several centuries to enjoy unquestioned 
authority. Hp to the 9th c., the only authentic 
collection of decretals, that of Dionysius Exiguus, 
commenced with the decrees of Pope Siricius in the 
end of the 4tli century. The so-called Isidorian 
Decretals stretch back through the predecessors 
of Siricius up to Clement himself, and comprise no 
fewer than 59 decrees or epistles anterior to the 
time of Siricius. In a later part of the Isidorian 
collection, moreover, arc interpolated nearly forty 
similar documents, unknown till the time of that 
compilation. All these documents are presented 
not merely as authentic, but as the genuine pro- 
ductions of the particular popes to whom they are 
attributed. The subject-matter of these decretals 
is most diversified, comprising the authority and 
privileges of the pope, the whole system of the 
hierarchy, with the relations of its several orders to 
each other and to the common head. In all, there 
is a strong and systematic assumption of the papal 
supremacy; but it is at the same time more than 
doubtful whether the direct object of the author 
was the exaltation of the papal prerogative. It is 
much more likely that the object was to protect the 
rights of bishops against the arbitrary rule of the 
metropolitans. Dean Milrnan thinks it probable 
that the author believed that he ‘ was not asserting 
for Romo any prerogative which Rome herself had 
not claimed’ ( Latin Christianity, ii. 37S). Catholic 
historians, indeed, go further, and while they admit 
and denounce the clumsy fraud, contend that the 
easy and universal acceptance which the decretals 
met, furnishes the strongest presumption that the 
discipline which they have elaborated and method- 
ised, was already in full possession, although without 
the formal and written law which the daring adven- 
turer attempted to provide in the decretals of the 
early pontiffs. 

It is curious that the author, the place, and the 
date of this singular forgery are still matter of 
uncertainty. It is certain that it did not come 
from Rome; and the most probable conjecture 
assigns its origin to Mentz, at some time between 
the years 84 0 and 847. It was introduced under the 
name of Isidore of Seville, as a part of the genuine 
collection known as his, and was believed to have 
been brought from Spain by Riculf, the Archbishop 
of Mentz. It is hardly possible, in an age of dis- 
cussion like ours, to doubt that, when the decretals 
first appeared, even the most superficial inquiry, or 
the slightest critical investigation of the historical 
sources, would have sufficed to detect the fraud. 
It is impossible,’ says Dean Milman, ‘ to deny that 


at least by citing without reserve or hesitation, 
the Roman pontiffs gave their deliberate sanction 
to this great historic fraud ; ’ and yet it is equally 
impossible to fix the limit beyoud which, in an age 
so uncritical, literary or historical credulity might 
not be carried without provoking its susceptibility, 
or disturbing its peace. 

From the first circulation of the false decretals 
down to the 15th c., no doubts were raised regard- 
ing them. Nicholas of Cusa and Cardinal Turre- , 
crematawere the first to question their genuineness ; 
but after the Reformation, the question was fully 
opened. The centuriators of Magdeburg demon- 
strated their utterly apocryphal character. A reply 
was attempted by Father de la Torre; but the 
question may be said to have been finally settled 
by Blondel. — See Milman’s Latin Christianity , ii. 
370 — 380; Walthcr’s Kirchenrecht, p. 155; Gfrorer’s 
Kirehengeschichte. 

I’SIN GLASS. See. Gelatexe. 

I’SIS, the name of an Egyptian deity, tho sister 
and wife of Osiris, called by that people lies, 
daughter of Seb or Chronos, and Nu or Rhea; 
according to other versions, of Hermes and Rhea, 
born on the 4th day of the Epagomenar, or five 
days added to the Egyptian year of 3G0 days. 
After the murder of Osiris by Typhon, and the 
throwing of him in a coffin into the Tanitic mouth 
'of the Nile on the 17th Atliyr, I. was informed of 
the deed by the Pans and Satyrs, and went into 
mourning at Coptos ; and hearing from some cliildrcn 
where the chest had been thrown, proceeded to seek 
for it in company with Anubis, and discovered it 
enclosed in a tamarisk column in the palace of 
Malcander, at Byblos ; and sitting down at a foun- 
tain in grief, was discovered by the ambrosial scent 
of her hair, and invited to the court by the Queen 
Astarte, to nurse her children. One of these she fed 
with her finger, and endeavoured to render immortal 
by placing him in flames, while she herself, under 
the form of a swallow, flew round the column and 
bemoaned her fate. Having obtained the column, 
I. took out the chest of Osiris, wrapped it in 
linen, and lamented so deeply, that the youngest " 
of the queen’s sons died of fright. She then 
sot forth with the chest and eldest son to Egypt, 
dried up the river Phardrus on her way, and 
killed with her glances the eldest son, named 
Mauoros, who had spied her secret grief in tho 
desert. Having deposited tho chest in a secret 
place, she proceeded to Buto to Horns ; but Typhon 
discovered the chest, and divided the body into 
2S or 2G portions, and scattered it over the country. ■ 
These the goddess again sought, and found, except 
the phallus, which had been eaten by fish ; and 
wherever she found any of the limbs, she set up a 
tablet, or sent nu embalmed portion, deposited in a 
figure of the god, to the principal cities of Egypt, 
each of which subsequently claimed to be the true 
birthplace of Osiris. After tho battle of Horus 
and Typhon, I. liberated Typhon, and had her 
diadem torn off, and replaced by one in the shape 
of a cow. She was the mother of Haroeris by 
Osiris before her birth, and of Harpocrates after 
the death of Osiris. She buried Osiris at Phil®. 
The monarch Rhampsinitus played at dice with her 
in Hades. Her soul was supposed to have passed 
into the star Sotliis or Sirius. Her worship was 
universal throughout Egypt ; sho was particularly 
worshipped at Phil® and at Bubastis, where 0 
special festival was celebrated to her ; and her 
tears were supposed to cause tho inundation of the 
Nile. Another festival was celebrated to her at the 
harvest. 

In the monuments, she is called the goddess-mother. 
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tlio mistress of heaven, sister and wife of Osiris, and 
nurse of Horus, tile mourner of her brother, the eye 
of tho sun, and regent of the gods. In her terres- 
trial character, she wears upon her head the throne 
which represented her name ; in her celestial, the 
disc and horns, or tall plumes. She is often seen 
suckling Horus ; sometimes she has the head of a 
cow, indicating her identity with the cow Athor, 
of whom the sun was horn. Occasionally, sho is 
identified with other female deities, sncli as Paslit. 
On her head, she wears the vulture symbol of 
maternity. Her attributes were assumed by tlio 
queens of Egypt, Cleopatra sat and gave 
responses in the character of the youthful I.sis. 

The worship of I. was introduced into Homo by 
Sulla (SO n. c.) from Tithorca, and shared the fate of 
that of other Egyptian deities, being associated with 
that of Serapis, Anubis, and others, and the temples 
from time to time destroyed. It flourished under 
tho Flavians and Hadrian. At this time, T. was 
represented with a sistruin or rattle, a bucket, and 
a dress with a fringed border, knotted at the chest. 
On the Alexandrian coins, I. appears as Pharitt, 
before the I’haros, holding a full sad. The festivals, 
seclusion, rules of chastity, attracted many followers, 
hut tho worship was not altogether considered 
reputable l>y tho I’omans It «as more extended 
and respected in Asia Minor amt the provinces, 
hut fell beforo Christianity l.'t'.H A. i> ). 1. was 

worshipped as the gixtr ot dnnins and m the 
twofold charaettr of ustorer of health and inflicter 
of diseases. 

The myth of I . as given hv Platan li, appears to 
ho a fusion of Egyptian and IToeiinian traditions, 
and the- esoti rteal explanations nth red by that writer 
and others shew the high antiquity and umntclh- 
gibihty of her name. She was thought to mean 
the cause, seat, or the earth, t<. he the same as the 
Egyptian Neith or Minerva, and Athor or Venus ; to 
he the Greek Demeter or (’. res, Hecate, or even lo. 
Many monuments have hem found of this goddess, 
and a temple at Pompeii, and a hjinn in her honour 
nt Antioch. The representations of lor under the 
Ilumau empire are most nunieious, I. haling, iti the 
pantheistic spirit of the age, him compared with 
ami figured as all the principal goddesses of the 
Pantheon. — Plutarch, Pe hut'; Hired. 11 . c. 30; 
(ivui. Met. ix. 770 ; Bunsen. fyiiyt's /Vu<v, i p. -11:1; 
Wilkinson, .Sir G., Mum i. unit Cunt., in. -70, iv. AGO , 
Iiireh, Call. Ant. p. -II- 

ISIS. See Thaw Is. 

ISKANIIEROO'X. or A LEX AX DUETT A, a 
seaport of Asiatic Turkey, on the coast of Syria, is 
situated on a gulf of the same name, GO miles west- 
north-west of Aleppo, of which it is the port. Its 
harbour is the best on the Syrian coast; hut the 
town itself, though much improved within late years, 
is btdl poor ami miserable. A turn roils vessels of large 
tonnage, ami with cargoes the i .due of which is con- 
siderably up w arils ot a million sterling, annually enter 
and clear the port Gall-, silk, cotton, and fruits 
arc cxpoited , and the chief imports are rice, corn, 
salt, and goods ot liutish manufacture. Pop. 1000. 

J'SLA I»15 PI'XOS, an alnio-t circular island, of 
SOI) square miles amt two inhabitants, is the largest 
of tho numerous sati Hites of Cuba, lying oil' the 
south coast of the Queen of the Antilles, pretty 
nearly on the meridian of the capital, Havana. It 
is celebrated for its excellent climate, exuberant 
fertility, rich mines, and valuable timber. 

ISLAM, or ESLAM (Aral).), the proper name 
of the Mohammedan ichgion ; designating complete 
and entire submission of body and soul to God, his 
will and his service, as well as to all those articles 
fiis 


of faith, commands, and ordinances revealed to and 
ordained by Mohammed the prophet (sec Moham- 
medanism). Islam, it is held, was once the religion 
of all men ; hut whether wickedness and idolatry 
came into the world after the murder of Abel, or 
at the time of Noah, or onlj- after Amru lira Lohai, 
one of the first and greatest idolaters of Arabia, 
are moot- points among Moslim (a word derived 
from Islam ) theologians. Every child, it is beliex-cd, 
is horn in Islam, or the true faith, and would con- 
tinue in it till the end were it not for the wicked- 
ness of its parents, ‘ who misguide it early, and lead 
it astray to Magism (see Guebres), Judaism, or 
Christianity.’ See Mohammed, Koran. 

ISLAMABAD). See Chittagosc. 

ISLAND (Ang.-Sax. inland, ‘properly, nje-land, a 
spot of land surrounded by water, as the eye in 
tlio face ’ — Wedgewood ; Ice. cij, Dan. Be, meaning 
isle, and akin to eye ; the s in island crept in 
through the influence of Fr. isle, derived from Lat. 
insula), in Geography, land surrounded with water. 
New Holland is sometimes regarded as a continent, 
and sometimes as an island ; so that the distinction 
of the terms is somewhat vague ; even the great 
Eastern and Western continents are surrounded with 
water. I n the ocean between New Holland and Asia, 
ami to the eastward, islands are more numerous than 
anywhere else in the world. There, also, the largest 
Islands are found. Excluding New Holland, tho 
largest islands in the world are Borneo and 
Greenland; after these. New Guinea, Madagascar, 
Sumatra, and Great Britain. Islands are often in 
groups, ami when the number is great, tho assem- 
blage is called an archipelago. Some islands have 
the appearance of intimate geological connection 
with the continents near which they are situated, 
and some of such connection with each other that 
they seem ns if they were the remaining parts of 
a former continent ; others, generally of a more 
circular form, have their geological character more 
complete in itself. In the South Seas, there are 
two very distinct classes of islands, tho one 
mountainous, and often with autivo volcanoes ; the 
other low ami flat, formed of coral. See Cor A I. 
Islands. 

ISLANDS OF THE BLESSED xvere, according 
to a very old Greek myth, certain happy isles 
situated towards the edge of the 'Western Ocean, 
u here the favourites of tho gods, rescued from 
death, dwelt in joy. and possessed everything in 
abundance that could contribute to it. 

I'SLAY, an island on the xvost coast of Scotland, 
belonging to tho group of the Inner Hebrides, ami 
to the county of Argyll', lies west of the peninsula 
of Ivintyro, from wl'iieli it is distant about 13 
miles, and south-west of the island of Jura, from 
which it is separated by a strait called the Sound 
of Islay. Greatest length, 21 miles; greatest 
breadth, 17 miles; area, about 220 square miles; 
pop. (1S71) SM3. In the north, the island is hilly, 
and along the eastern shore nuts a ridge rising 
from S00 to upwards of 1300 feet in height. 
The central and western districts are undulat- 
ing or flat. Agriculture has of late years been 
gi catty improved; the number of acres under culti- 
vation is about 22,000, and abundant crops, both 
white and green, are produced. There are eight 
distilleries on the island, which produce about 
■100,000 gallons of whisky annually. Chief exports, 
black-cattle, sheep, and whisky. Lead ami copper 
ores liavo been worked in mines in the interior, 
but not shipped to any considerable extent. 

ISLES, Lords of the. See Surr., Yol. X. 
ISLINGTON, a suburb of London, but so closely 
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connected with it its to form part of it, is situated 
two miles north of St Paul’s. Pop. in 1851, 95,320 ; 
m 18G1, loo,311 ; m 1871, 213.77S ; it is remarkable 
for the number of its religious, educational, and 
benevolent institutions. 

•i a town and river-port in the principal- 

ity of Moldavia, ontbe north bank of the ICilia branch 
of the Danube, about 40 miles from the mouth of j 
that river. It was taken, destroyed, and its garrison 
put to the sword by Suwaroff in December 1790 ■ 1 
came into possession of Russia after the peace of! 
Bucharest in 1S12 ; reverted to Turkey by the 1 
treaty of Paris, 1S5G ; and now belongs to the Danu- ! 
bian principality, Moldavia. It carries on an import- 
ant trade in corn, as well as a considerable general 
trade. Pop. above 20,000. It was formerly the 
station of the Russian fleet of the Danube. 

ISMAILIS, See Stop., Vol. X. 

ISMU'D, ISMID, or IZMID. See Nicomedia. 


ISXI'K, or IZNECK. See Nklea. 

ISCU3AROME TRIC LINES (Gr. isos , equal) 
are lines connecting together on a map those places 
which exhibit ^ the same mean, difference between 
the_ monthly extremes of tlie barometer. These 
oscillations are greater in some countries, as Hindu- 
stan and Newfoundland, than in others, as Western 
Europe and the Antilles. 

ISO'CHRONISM (Gr. isos, equal, chronos, time). 
A pendulum is isochronous when its vibrations are 
performed in equal times, whether these vibrations 
be larae or small ; hut it can only possess this pro- 
perty by being, constrained to move in a cycloidal 
arc. See Cycloid. This is managed by causing 
the string to wrap and unwrap itself round two 
equal cycloidal cheeks, the diameter of whose 
generating circle is equal to half the length of the 
pendulum. Isoclironism is closely approximated 
in practice by causing the pendulum to describe a 
very small circular are, 

ISOCRATES, a celebrated Grecian orator, was i 
bora at Athens, 43G JJ.c. Ho had a weak voice 
and much natural timidity, which shut him out 
from a political career; but he taught rhetoric, 
and wrote orations for others, for which he received 
large suras; and though lie did not mingle in the 
strife of parties, he was earnestly interested in the 
cause of his country’s independence and honour. 
The fatal battle of Clucroneia broke his heart : he 
refused to taste food, and died after an abstinence of 
several days, 338 E. c., in the 9$tli year of his ami. 

I. was a friend of Plato. His orations, of which 
upwards of twenty are extant, are characterised by 
extreme carefulness and elegance of style, hut are 
not to he compared with those of Demosthenes in 
fervour, or with those of Lysias in natural beauty 
and simplicity. The best modem editions are those 
of Lange (Halle, 1803), Ad. Goracs (Paris, 1807), G. 
y; Dobson (Lond. 1828), and Baiter and Sauppe 
(Zurich, 1830). ' 11 , 

r JS?S Y S A ' J \ IrC * ISOCLI'NIO, and ISOGO'NIC j 
EiEEb (Gr. t«os, equal, dynamis, force, l:lino, to 1 
bend, ffonia, an angle), or lines of equal force, equal 
inclination, and equal declination, are three systems 
of lines, which being laid down on maps, represent 
the magnetism of the globe as exhibited at the 
eartli s surface in three classes of phenomena, the 
yaiying_ intensity of the force, the varying dip or 
inclination of the needle, and its varying declination 
irom the true meridian. See ^Magnetism, 

ISO'LA BE'LLA. See Borkomean Islands. 

ISOLA GROSSA, or LHNGA (Great or Long 


Island), one of the many islands which lie ofF the 
western coast of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic Sea 
£S twc “ 43 ° 51 'i “J £4” U ' lat - Greatest 
12 500 ' J greatest breadth, 3 miles; pop. 

ISOLA MA'DRE, See Boreomean Islands. 
ISO'MERISM (from the Greek word isomZrcs 
composed of equal parts), a term applied to those 
organic compounds which are identical in their 
ultimate or percentage composition, but present 
differences in their chemical properties. Isomeric 
compounds, or isomcrides, are divisible into meta- 
meric compounds, or metamerides, and polymeric 
compounds, or polymerides. 

In all metameric compounds, the equivalent 
number is the same, while in all polymeric com- 
pounds the equivalent numbers are simple multiples 
of the equivalent of the lowest number of the group. 
As an illustration of metamerides, propionic acid, 
(H0,C c H r .0 3 ), acetate of methyl (C„H.0,C 4 H,0,), 
and formic ether (C 4 H 6 0,C„H0 3 ) may be taken. 

formulae, which express their prob- 
able constitution, are perfectly distinct, yet it will 
he at once seen that they all have the same 
empirical formula (C 0 H o O 4 ), and consequently 
the _ same percentage composition, and the same 
equivalent number, viz. 74. 

As an illustration of polymerides, the hydrocarbons 
homologous with olefiant gas may be taken. Olefiant 
gas is represented by the formula C 4 H 4 , propylene 
by C c H„, butylene by C t H s , amylene by C 10 H 10 . 
these substances have the same percentage com- 
position, but different equivalent nnmbersrall the 
formula! being multiples of the more simple formula, 
C„H ; , which represents the composition of an 
alcohol-radical, methylene, which has not yet been 
isolated. 

The carbo-hydrates, which are represented by 
the general formula, C.H„0„, present well-marked 
examples of isomerism. Tims, cellulose (C.,H, „0, „), 
starch (pi-H, 0 O 10 ), and gum (C 13 H lo '0 10 \ are 
metameric; while grape-sugar (C„.H ls O la ) pos- 
sesscs the same percentage composition, but twice 
as high an equivalent number, as hydrated lactic 
acid (C c H c Oj, and the same percentage com- 
position, but three times as high an equivalent 
number, as hydrated acetic acid (C<H 4 0 J ; hence 
the three last-named substances are polymeric. 

ISOMORPHISM (derived from the Greek words 
ts°s, equal, and morphe , form) strietty signifies simi- 
larity of form, hut it is now restricted by chemists 
to those substances which are not only similar in 
their crystalline form, but are also analogous in 
their chemical composition. The diamond (C), 
oxidc of 11011 (FeOjFcjO,), and alum 
(ICO.SOj + AL0 3 ,3S0 3 + 24aq.), all crystallise in 
octoiiedra, but there is obviously no analogy in 
the chemical composition of these substances; on 
the other hand, tlie spindle ruby (MgO,Al ft O ) 
magnetic oxide of iron (FeO,Fe 2 O a ), and chrome 
ore (FeO Cr 2 0 3 ), not only crystallise in octohedra, 
but (as their formula) shew) are also analogous in 
their chemical composition. Hence, the members 
oi the latter group are truly isomorphous in the 
restricted sense, while the members of the former 
group present only one of the conditions of chemical 
isomorphism. In most cases, however, as Mitsclicr- 
lick (to whom we owe most of our knowledge of 
tins subject) has shewn, the chemical composition 
of substances that correspond in form is analogous ; 
and that chemist has further endeavoured to prove 
that crystalline form is independent of the chemical 
nature of the atoms, and that it is determined solely 
by their grouping and relative position ; the same 
number of atoms combined in the same way 
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always producing, as lie asserts, the same crystalline j groups in -which the existence of isomorphism has 
form. " I been distinctly ascertained. From these -we select 

Miller, ju his Chemical Physics, gives fifteen I three groups— one of elements, and two of compounds: 

Arsenic Chloride of Potassium, KOI Alumina, ALO. 

Antimony Iodide of Potassium, HI Sesquioxide of Iron, Fe 2 0 a 

Tellurium Bromide of Potassium, KBr Sesquioxide of Chromium, Cr a O a 

Fluoride of Potassium, ICjFl Sesquioxide of Manganese, Mn a O a 


The discovery of the coincidence of similarity 
in crystalline form -where the chemical composition 
is also similar, is the most important generalisation 
yet arrived at in the science of crystallography; 
and in chemistry it has been of essential service in 
facilitating the classification of compounds, and in 
determining the combining numbers or atomic 
■weights of the elementary bodies. 

ISO'PODA (Gr. equal-footed), an order of Mala- 
costracous Crustaceans of the section Edriophlhalma 
(q. v.), mostly aquatic — some marine, some inhabit- 
ants of fresh waters — but some terrestrial, inhabiting 
damp places, as the armadillo, woodlouse, &c. The 
body is flattened. The thorax consists of seven seg- 
ments beariug seven pair of feet — six in the young 
before their first moulting. The females have usually 
large plates attached to the thoracic segments, meet- 
ing to form a pouch for the eggs and young. 

The interestmg fossils called Tnlobites (q. v.) are 
supposed to be Isopoda, or nearly related to them. 

ISOTHERMAL LINES (Gr. isos, equal, and 
thermos, warm) are lines laid down on maps to con- 
nect together places of the same mean temperature. 
— IsothZral Lines (Gr. thtros, summer) are those 
which connect [daces of equal mean summer tem- 
perature. — Isocheimonal Lines (Gr. cheimon, winter) 
connect places of equal mean winter temperature. — 
Alexander von Humboldt was the first to lay down 
these systems of lines on maps in 1817- Their 
importance in reference to climate, meteorology, and 
the geographic distribution of plants and animals, 
can hardly be over-estimated. — If the whole surface 
of the earth were uniform, it is evident that iso- 
thermal lines would precisely correspond with the 
degrees of latitude, and there would be no isothcral 
ana isocheimonal lines, as distinguished from the 
isothermal ; but neither would the earth be habit- 
able for man, or suitable for almost any of the animal 
or vegetable tribes which actually exist upon it. 
Isothermal, isotheral, and isocheimonal lines are 
therefore laid down altogether from observations 
recorded and compared. In laying them down, care 
must be taken to make allowance for the elevation 
of each place of observation above the level of the 
sea, they being all laid down as for that level. 
Isothermal lines are named according to the mean 
temperature which they indicate, the line of 50°, the 
line of 00°, &c. They are far from corresponding 
with parallels of latitude, nor are they parallel with 
one another, but are curved in such a maimer ns to 
indicate two northern and two southern poles or 
centres of greatest cold. It is in the extra-tropical 
parts of the northern hemisphere that these curva- 
tures are greatest. The northern poles of cold are 
situated in the arctic regions, one to the north of 
Siberia, nearly in the meridian of Jakutsk, and the 
other to the north of America, nearly in the meridian 
of the most western part of Hudson’s Bay ; and the 
isothermal lines throughout the greater part of the 
northern hemisphere descend to a lower latitude in 
the east of Asia and in the east of America than 
elsewhere, ascending, however, to a comparatively 
high latitude on the western coasts of both the 
great continents. Thus, the line of 50° F., which 
passes through the north of England and the north 
of Ireland, and there reaches its most northern 
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latitude, descends below the latitude of New York, 
on the eastern coast of America. The distances of 
the isothermal lines are also remarkably various in 
different parts of the world. Thus,- in the east of 
North America, from Charleston to Labrador, the 
mean annual temperature varies more than a degree 
and a half for every degree of latitude; whilst in 
Central Europe the variation is only about nine- 
tenths of a degree, and on the western coasts of 
Europe still less. 

The isotheral and isocheimonal lines are neither 
parallel among themselves nor with the isothermal 
lines, and it is in this that a chief difference of con- 
tinental and of insidar climates appears, the summers 
of the former and the winters of the latter enjoying 
comparatively large proportions of the heat of the 
year. 

Another interesting system of lines relative to 
temperature has been laid down by Mr Dove, which 
he calls Isahnormal Lines — the term, however, is 
objectionable, as formed from words of two lan- 
guages — lines connecting places which have the 
same excess above or defect below the normal 
mean temperature of their latitude. See Cum ate, 
Meteorology, and Terrestrial Temperature. 

ISPAHA'N, properly ISFAHAN, a famous city 
of Persia, capital of the province of Irak-Ajemi, 
and formerly capital of the entire country, is situated 
on the Zenderud, in an extensive and fertile plain, 
22G miles south of Tehran ; lat. 32° 40' N., long. 
51° 43' E. The Zenderud is here GOO feet broad, 
and is crossed by three noble bridges, one of them 
1000 feet in length, and having 34 arches. Groves, 
orchards, avenues, and cultivated fields surround 
the city for miles ; but the permanent beauty ot 
the vicinity only serves to make the contrast all the 
more strildng between the former splendour of the 
city and its present ruinous condition. Miles of 
street are now almost tenantless, and many of the 
alaccs are deserted, and rapidly falling to decay, 
n the Chahar Bagh, an extensive pleasure-ground 
on the south of the city, is a palace called the 
Chchd SiUon, or 1 Forty Columns,’ once a favourite 
royal residence. Along the front of this palace is 
a double range of columns, each rising from the 
backs of four lions in -white marble. The pillars 
are inlaid with mirrors, and the walls and roof are 
profusely decorated with glass and gilding. The 
suburb Julfa, on the southern bank of the river, 
once a flourishing Armenian settlement of 30,000 
inhabitants, is now little better than a mass of 
ruins. I., however, is still an important city, and 
the seat of extensive manufactures, including all 
sorts of woven fabrics, from rich gold brocades 
and figured velvets to common calicoes. Trinkets 
and ornamental goods in great variety, with fire- 
arms, sword-blades, glass, and earthenware, are 
also manufactured. Many of its bazaars are still 
crowded daily, and its merchants are still influential 
enough to affect prices in India. Of late years, too, 
I. has shewn considerable signs of improvement ; 
many of its edifices have been rebuilt; rice, an 
important article of commerce, is now largely culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood. Pop. estimated at 
60,000. 

I- 1. was a trading town of importance, and the 
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capital of Irak, under tlie califs of Bagdad. It was 
taken by Timkr in 13S7, when 70,000 of tie inhabit- 
ants are said to have been massacred. During the 
17th c., under Shah-Abbas the Great, it became 
the capital of Persia, and reached the climax of its 
prosperity. Its walls were then 24 miles in circuit, 
and it is said to have had between 000,000 and 
1,000,000 inhabitants.' It was then the emporium 
of the Asiatic world; the merchandise of all 
nations enriched its bazaars, and ambassadors from 
Europe and the East crowded its court. In 1722, 
it was devastated by the Afghans, and some time 
afterwards the seat of government was transferred 
to Tehran (q. v.). 

I'SRAEL, Kingdom of. See Jews. 

ISSOIRE (anc. Issiodurum), a town of Eranee, in 
the department of Puy-de-DOme, at the confluence 
of the Couze and AUier, 20 miles south-east of 
Clermont. Pop. (1S72) 5531. 

ISSOUDUN", a manufacturing town of Prance, in 
the department of Tndre, is situated on the river 
Thdolle, on the railway from Orleans to Limoges, 
18 miles north-east of ChUtcauroux. The princfpal 
manufactures are woollen cloth and yarn. Pon 
(1872) 11,000. 1 

_ ISSUE, in Law, means the point of fact in 
dispute which is submitted to a jury. 

I'SSUS, anciently, a seaport on a gulf of the 
same name in Cilicia, Asia Minor, celebrated for 
a victory which Alexander the Great obtained here 
over Darius (333 B.C.), by which the camp and 
family of Darius fell into his hands. Its exact 
site lias not been ascertained. 

ISTALI'F, a town of Afghanistan, situated 22 
miles north-north-west of Cahul, on a tributary of 
the Cabul river. In 1S42, it was partially destroyed 
by the. British. Previous to that event, it had 
15,000 inhabitants, who were employed chiefly in 
spuming, weaving, and dyeing cotton. 

I'STHMUS (Gr.), in Geography, a narrow neck 
of land joining two portions of land. The name 
isthmus was "by the ancients often employed without 
any addition to designate the Isthmus of Corinth, 
joining the Peloponnesus to continental Hellas. 
Here there was a famous temple of Neptune, and 
here also were celebrated the IsmariAN Games (one 
of the four great national festivals of Greece), at 
first every third year, and afterwards every fifth 
year. They were said to have been originally 
instituted by Sisyphus, and afterwards restored 
by Theseus. The games, like those of Olympia, 
consisted of athletic exercises, with the addition 
of competitions in music and poetry. The victors 
were crowned with garlands of fir, and their statues 
were placed in the temple of Neptune. Down to 
the destruction of Corinth by the Roman general 
Mummius (14G n. c.), the management of these 
games was in the hands of the riders of that city, 
though the Athenians always enjoyed the seats of 
honour. The Romans added the coarser and more 
brutal amusements of gladiatorial exhibitions and 
fights with wild beasts. The spread of Ckristiauit}' 
was fatal to their popularity, but wo still read of 
them in the reigns of Constantine and Julian. 

I'STRIA, an Austrian margraviate, which, with 
the county of Gorz and Gradislca, and the town 
and territory of Trieste, forms the Austrian crown- 
land. of the coast-districts or IClistenland. It 
consists of a peninsula projecting into the north- 
cast corner of tho Adriatic Sea, together with the 
adjacent Quarncro Islands. 

ISYORNI'IL See Zvoicmt. 

IS WAR A (from the Sanscrit fs f , to possess 


power, hence literally, lord) is an epithet applied 
to different Hindu divinities, but in mythological 
acceptation mostly designates S'rvA (q. v.). 

ITA'LIAN ARCHITECTURE. This term is 
usually limited to the style practised by the Italian 
architects of. the 15th, lGth, and 17th centuries, and 
which has since been adopted in evefy country in 
Europe. This style originated 'in a revival of the 
ancient arcliitecture of Rome. Although Gothic 
architecture had been practised in Italy during 
the 13th and 14th centimes, it had never been 
thoroughly naturalised. The Italians always shewed 
a preference for the round arch over the pointed 
northern form ; and even in the buildings they erected 
in the pointed style, there is a certain simplicity 
and largeness of parts indicative of a classic feeling. 
As early as 1350, Giovanni Pisano, in the beautiful 
sculpture of the pulpit at Pisa, shewed a return 
to the ancient models. Arnolpho di Lapo built 
the. cathedral of Florence (1290—1300), and in his 
design, proposed a great dome (a remarkably Roman 
feature) oyer the crossing of the nave and transept. 
This he did not live to complete ; but he prepared 
the way for Brunelleschi, the chief aim of whoso 
life was the accomplishment of the great dome of 
the^ cathedral. He went to Rome to study the 
^cient buildings there, at that time neglected and 1 
hardly known to the Italians themselves. After 
devoting a considerable time to exploring these 
monuments, he returned to Florenco; ami, after 
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Library of St Mark’s, Venice, Ricardi Palace, Florence, 
by Sansovino. by Michelozzo. 

great opposition, succeeded in carrying out the con- 
struction of the dome as it now stands. From this 
time, the revival of Roman architecture went on 
rapidly. It was encouraged by the popes and other 
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princes of Italy ; and tlio invention of the printing- 
press soon spread a knowledge of the works of the 
Italian architects over Europe. At first, the Roman 
mouldings and ornaments only were copied and 
applied to the existing forms. Ab the ancient 
stylo bccamo hotter understood, its general prin- 
ciples were gradually adopted, until at length the 
Modem Italian stylo was formed. This stylo may 
he defined ns ancient Roman architecture applied 
to the forms and requirements of modem buildings. 
It lias been ndinirauly applied to domestic, but it 
lias never been so successfully used in ecclesiastical, 
edifices. The domes of the Italian churches render 
tho interiors of these buildings very impressive, 
and are a feature, for the introduction of which 
into the west of Europe, wo nro indebted to this 
stylo ; but tlio facades of tho churches nro broken 
up into stories, nnd want tho unity of a Gothic front. 

Italian architecture is divided into three styles 
or schools, according to tho places ' where it was 
practised — viz., tho Florentine, Roman, and Vene- 
tian. The Florentine buildings nro massivo nnd 
grand in effect ; they arc indebted to ancient Roman 
art chiefly for details, the outlines being tho same 
as those of tlio older buildings, formed to suit the 
requirements of tho place. Florence being a turbu- 
lent city, every man who had anything to lose hnd 
literally to make his house his castle. Accordingly, 
the basement floor is massively built with large 
blocks of stone, and the windows arc small and 
plain. The Roman school naturally resembles more 
closely the nneient Roman buildings so numerous in 
that city — pilasters, arcades, lee., being freely used. 
In Rome, tho plan of including two or more stories 
in one order of columns or pilasters with their 
entablature, with an attic or low story above, first 
originated, and was afterwards extensively, but, 
as already explained, not successfully applied to 
churches. 

Tlio Venetian style is, as might l* expected in a 
city long accustomed to elegant palaces, the most 
ornate ami picturesque of the Italian schools. Venice 
in crowded with specimens of nil kinds from tho 
earliest to the latest renaissance, ami retains its 
individuality of style from first to last. Each story 
is marked by a separate tier of columns or pilasters 
with their entablature; the windows arc arched 
nnd ornamented with columns, and tlio spandrils 
commonly filled with figures. The outline is varied 
in form, and is usually finished with a balustrade, 
broken by jsxlcstals, nnd crowned with nculp- 
tnred figures. It is from this most picturesque 
of the styles of tho Italian renaissance that the 
other countries of Euro]ie derived their jicculinr 
forms. Sec Er.XAlss.vscr, Euz.vnirrif.lX, C'lXQOC- 
cr.STO. 

ITA'LIC VERSION (Vetus /lain), Iho name 
given to n translation of tho Scriptures into Latin, 
which preceded tho Vulgate. Its origin is com- 
monly supjiO«cd to date from tho middle of the fid 
century. Tlio Italic Version was in general use 
down to the time of Jerome, who, being dissatisfied 
with the iui|)crfectious which it exhibited, under- 
took to revise and amend it, but ultimately pro- 
duced the new translation known ns the \ ulgntc 
(q. v.J. The Italic Version of tho Old Testament 
was -made, not from tho Hebrew, but from tlio 
Septnagint. 

ITALY. The geographical territory comprised 
under tho name of I. consists of a considerable 
stretch of iieninsular mainland, closely resembling 
a boot in shape, besides several islands, situated in 
Southern Europe, between lat 30' 35' nnd -17“ N., 
and between long. G' 35' nnd 18* 35’ E. From 
the southern extremity of Sicily to tlio Alps its 
css 


maximum length is about GOO mile3, its utmost 
breadth being 300 miles. 

Boundaries, — Its boundaries on the N. are Austria 
nnd Switzerland, on the S. tlio Mediterranean, on 
tho W. Franco and the Mediterranean, nnd on tho 
E. tlio Ionian nnd Adriatic Seas ; while its natural 
limits are Btrongly defined by the Alps , and the 
sex 

Aren.— Tho kingdom of Italy— which comprises 
tho whole peninsula, with the small exception of tho 
republic of San Marino — embraces an area of 114,029 
English squaro miles ; nnd a population, in 1871, 
of 2G, 710,809. It is composed of tho following 
provinces : 


rretlncrt. 

Am In Eng. 
Mllct. 

IVpitUtlon' 

In lt?t. 

1. Alexandria, • • • • 

2. Cuneo, . • . • 

3. Omoa, ••••« 

4. Jiovnrn, . • . 

G. Tort Maurice, • . • 

1,951*73 

2,755*24 

1,585*21 

2,620*83 

475*03 

3.005*10 

683,473 
G15.930 
716, 2&4 
CC7.2I2 
326,953 
907,540 

Piedmont and Liguria, . 

• 13.2G1.25 

3.677*1*92 

7, Cagliari, . • . ' • 

8. Sinai!, . • • • 

6,223* VO 
4,139*00 

. 302,058 

243,007 

Sardinia, • • « 

0,362*00 

634,505 

9. Bergamo, . • • • 

in. flrrurla, • • • • 

11. Como, , . . . • 

12. Cremona, . • . . 

13. Mantua, . . . . . 

14. Milan, . .... 

15. I'dtla, • • • • • 

1G. Sondrio, . . • . 

1,027*13 

1,784*00 

1,040*70 

070*31 

855*02 

1,155*50 

1. 255*67 
1,274*00 

308.Hl 

480.780 

480,339 

300,095 

SS3.7G3 

1,009.771 

418,357 

1S0.727 

Lombirdjr 

S 592-14 

U.4G7.441 

17. IMIono 

IS. 1’lllUI 

It. IIotIcd, . , . , 

50. Trr>t«o 

51. Udine 

SS. Venice. . . , . . 

S3. Verona 

SI. Vlcema 

l.SCS-St 

80551 

CSS-DO 

038-74 

2,4S?-53 

8(9*21 

1,101-91 

1.010-93 

175,350 
364.355 
200,9: 9 
352,553 
481,760 
335,379 
307.701 
2C3.022 

Venlee, .... 

0,124*12 

2.641.060 

25. Bologna 

26. Ternira, • • ♦ 

27. Tori!, 

29. Mi«a and Carrara, * • 

22. Modena, , « . . • 

30. Parma, 

31. riaernza, • • • • 

32. Kavenna, . > . . , 

33. llegglo Kmllls, . . 

3,301*04 
1,010*12 
* 710*32 
079*71 
9CG-10 
1,250*83 
965*10 
742*20 
853*02 

. 430, ICG 
215,369 
233,960 
161,344 
272,645 
264,500 
225,750 
210.625 
240,635 

KmiUa, . • • • 

8.C04-5U 

2.273,812 

31. Anrona* . . . . , 

35, A troll Pice no, . , , 

30. Macernta, .... 

37. Peoro nrd Urliino, . . 

73‘J-OtJ 

810*72 

1.C5G-&S 

1.010*45 

2G2.S50 

203,000 

236,719 

213.060 

Marclie*, .... 

3 053-75 

*15.147 

35. Umbria (Pcrupla), 

3.716*30 

649,833 

3?. Arezzo 

49. Florence, .... 

■41. CJrcHiCtn, .... 

• 12 . Irghorn, .... 

43. Lucca, , . . . . 

41. Pi« 

45. btcrnia, ..... 

1,270*4 1 
2,203*05 
1,712*10 
• 127*23 
57C*C9 
1,170*95 
1.4GI-C4 

230,901 

7G6.32C 

107,440 

118,851 

2$*»,070 

205,535 

205,918 

Tmeany, .... 

8,<>00*3I 

1.9S3.810 

Lntiunt : 40, Home, ♦ 

4.634*64 

835.324 

47. Abruzzo Cltcrlort* (ChletP, 

49. »» tiltf. I. (TernmM, . 

49. if ii 11. (Aquila), 

30. Moll«e (Campoba«*o), • , 

l,toi*bl 

1.283*68 

2.43G-52 

1,777*58 

yao.voi 

245, Cl" 
331,791 
363,943 

Abruzzo and Moliic, 

U.C02-59 

1,233,312 

31. Penevento, .... 
62. Xaplct, . 

33. l'rlncljiato C1L fSalcrno), 

M. • Ult. (AvelWnm, . 

65. Terra dl Lavoro (Caserta), , 

091*85 

429*31 

2,115*40 

1,405*00 

3,851*26 

231,914 

907,714 

541,733 

375,103 

696,323 

Campagna, . - , . 

8.402*01 

2,752,797 

SC. Cajdtanatn (Fogg la), 

67. Terra di Bari, . , . 

39. Terra d*Otranto, . 

2,VUV-V3 

2,292*48 

3,293*30 

319,164 

C04.3G5 

493,263 

J’oullle*, .... 

8,555 *S2 

1,416,793 

63. BsiUicata (rotenin), . 

4,123-54 

5U1.SS0 
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Protlnte*. 

Arc3 in Eng. 

Sq. Mile*. 

Population 
in 1871. 

CO. Calabria Citra (Cosonza), . 

Cl. // Ultra 1, (Kcggio), . 

62. it h 11. (Catanzaro), 

Calabria, .... 
G3. Cnltam«etta, . . 

Gl, Catania, ..... 
65. Girgcnti, .... 

CC*. Messina, ..... 
€7. Palermo, .... 

68. Siracu«a (Koto), . . . 

69. Trapani, .... 

Sicily, ..... 
Total, 

2.850-3S 

1,129-07 

2.308-49 

443, 4S3 
353,600 
412, 2J6 

6,233-31 

1,209,315 

1.454-90 

1,909-95 

1,490-88 

1,707-88 

1,904-04 

1,426-40 

1,210-18 

230,000 
479.S50 
259,018 
419, 2SG 
015,905 
291,871 
236.324 

11,290-39 

2,505, C-J3 
20J1C,809 

109,73b 61 


Physical Aspect . — The pin-si cal aspect presented 
by the surface of I. is diversified in the extreme. 
Northern I. is, for the most part, composed of one 
great plain — the basin of the Po, comprising all 
Lombardy and a considerable portion of Piedmont 
and Yeniee, bounded on the north-west and partly 
on the south by different Alpine ranges. Throughout 
Central I., the great Apennine chain gives a pic- 
turesque irregularity to the physical configuration 
of the country, which in the southern extremity of 
I. assumes still wilder forms. In the higldand 
districts of Naples, in which the Apennine ridge 
reaches its maximum elevation (10,000 feet), the 
scenery exhibits a savage grandeur. Along the 
extensive coast-plains, as well as in the sub-Apen- 
niue valleys, the rural charms of this portion of I. 
ave extreme, while the brilliant flora and vegetation 
impart to it a novel character of beauty. The chief 
mountain-system of I. is the frontier ridge of the 
Alps (q.v), and its noble continuation the Apen- 
nines (q.v.). 

Volcanic Zone. — I. likewise comprises a consider- 
able stretch of volcanic zone, which traverses the 
peninsula from the centre to the south parallel with 
the Apennines, and of which the most remarkable 
active summits are Vesuvius, near Naples ; Etna in 
Sicily ; and Stromboli in the Lipari Isles. 

Plains . — The great plains of I. arc those of 
Lombardy, which stretches from the Mincio to the 
Ticino and the Po ; of Piedmont ; the Venetian 
plains ; the plain of the Homan legations ; the plain 
of the Campo Felice, on which stands Vesuvius ; 
the Apulian plain ; the long, narrow Neapolitan 
plain of the Basilicata, 100 miles in length, and 
24 miles in breadth, stretching along the gulf of 
Tarento. 

Fivers . — The great majority of the rivers of L arc 
only navigable for small coasting boats or barges. 
By far the most important is the Po (q.v.), which 
rises on the borders of France, and flows into the 
Adriatic. It has numerous tributaries. Among the 
others may be mentioned the Adige, Brenta, Piavc, 
Tagliamcnto, Atcrno, Sangro, Mctauro, Ofanto, 
Bradano, also belonging to the Adriatic basin ; the 
Arno, the Tiber, the Ombrone, the Garigliano, and 
the Volturno, which belong to the Mediterranean 
basin. The classical and historical associations of 
many of the Italian streams, even when mere 
rivulets, invest them with perennial interest. 

Canal System . — The canal system of I. is most 
extensive in the north. Nino principal canals in 
Lombardy administer to the irrigation of the plains, 
and to the purposes of commercial communication, 
contributing in no small degree to the prosperity of 
the district. The Naviglio Grande or Ticiuello is 
the finest hydraulic construction in I. ; it communi- 
■cates between the Ticino and Milan, and has a 
course of 28 miles navigable for vessels of large 
size. It was begun in 1179. The Naviglio Mar- 
lesana, .88 miles long, unites Concesa on the Adda 
with Milan ; the Naviglio di Pavia is 18 miles in 


length ; the bifurcated Naviglio d’Osliglia unites the 
Po with the Adige. 253 canals intersect Piedmont, 
extending over a length of 1932 kilometres. Venice 
comprises 203 navigable, and 40 minor canals. 
Numerous canals have been constructed for the 
drainage of the Pontine Marshes. This system of 
water-communication was early carried to a high 
degree of efficiency in I., and is of incalculable 
service in the agricultural districts. 

Lahes . — The mountain lakes of I. are famed for 
their picturesque beauty. They are mostly in the 
northern provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. The 
principal are Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iseo, and 
Garda. The Homan lakes of Perugia, Bolseno, and 
Bracciano, that of Castiglione in Tuscany, and 
Celano in Naples, also deserve mention. 

Springs . — The mineral and thermal springs of I. 
are innumerable, and possess a great variety of 
curative and sanitary properties. 

Climate.— In the northern provinces, the climate 
is temperate, salubrious, and frequently severe in 
winter ; in the centre, it assumes a more genial and 
sunny character ; while the heat of the southern 
extremity is almost of a tropical intensity. The 
singular clearness of the atmosphere sets o(T the 
landscape and monumental beauties of I. with 
brilliant cifect. Tho drawbacks of I.’s climate 
are the piercing tramontane or mountain winds ; 
the deadly sirocco, which blights all natnro at 
seasons along the western coast ; and tho malaria or 
noxious miasmata which issue from the Maremma 
of Tuscany, the Pontine Marshes, and the Venetian 
lagoons, generating pestilential fevers and aguish 
diseases in the summer season. The mean tem- 
perature of the leading divisions of tho country 
throughout a whole year was as follows : Milan, 
55° 4' of Fahrenheit’s scale ; Rome, 59° ; Palermo, 
02° 5’ ; and in Sardinia, 00’ 5'. Tho highest tem- 
perature at Rome rises to 95°, and in Sicily from 
97° to 104°. 

Products . — Tho staple products of I. are corn, 
wine, oil, raw silk, rice, olives, and fruits, besides 
iiemp, flax, cotton, which are largely grown, and 
even the sugar-cane is successfully cultivated in the 
Two Sicilies. Agriculture, however, except in the 
north, is in a very backward condition. Neverthe- 
less, tlie animal yield of cereal crops is considerable, 
and not only suffices for home consumption, but 
likewise for foreign export. The northern prov- 
inces or great plains, Tuscany, and the islands of 
Sardinia and Sicily, furnish most of the grain of 
Italy. The minor alimentary products are beans, 
pease, Indian corn, lupines, and chesnuts, which are 
largely used. The wines of I. are very numerous, 
but owing to the defective mode of their manu- 
facture, are unlit for exportation, ns they can 
neither bear transport, nor do they improve by 
age. The wines of Naples are esteemed the best, 
small quantities of the famous Lacrima Chrisli and 
the Vino d’Asli being exported, while the Sicilian 
wine3 of Marsala form a considerable export trade. 
The most superior oil and olives are furnished by 
Tuscany, Lucca, and Naples ; the oil of Florence, I 
and that of Gallipoli and Puglia, being unequalled j 
for purity and sweetness. Silk is chiefly manu- | 
factored in the northern provinces, the cultivation 
of tho mulberry and the rearing of the silk-worm 
forming in Lombardy a principal occupation of 
tho population. In Lombardy alone, upwards of 
17,000,000 mulberry-trees are required to furnish 
food for the worms ; and the silk exported from 
the Lombardo-Vcnctian provinces alone yields 
an annual revenue estimated at about £5,000,000. 
The best manufactured silk comes from Piedmont, j 
Tuscany, and tho Homan provinces. The cotton- I 
plant is grown extensively in Sicily, and yields J 
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annually about 2,000,000 lbs., which is manufac- section of the country. Freedom of worship used to 
tured in the native looms of Tuscany, Piedmont, be denied to native Protestants by all the states 
Lombardy, and Rome. The fruits of the Two except Piedmont; but since the late political changes 
Sicilies are exquisite in flavour, and embrace several of I., freedom of religious belief is encouraged by the 
tropical species. Oranges, lemons, almomls, figs, government. _ The Roman Catholic clergy are esti- 
dates, melons, and the pistachio-nut are common to mated at 7 in the 1000 of the entire population, 
all orchards, and are largely exported. A consider- The church revenues of I. have suffered considerable 
able cheese-trade exists in the northern provinces, diminution, owing to the suppression of several 
that of Lombardy alone yielding a revenue of more orders, and the enforced sale of their lands by govern- 
than £2,000,000. I. also furnishes various valuable ment. 

substances, such ns sulphur, alum, &c. All the Education. — The mass of the Italian people are 

domestic animals of Western Europe arc to he found incredibly illiterate ; the primary elements of edu- 
in I., besides buffaloes and camels, which are not cation, reading and writing, are by no means uni- 
I uncommon. The fauna of I. includes most of the versal even among the bettor classes. A great 
British species, besides the wolf, lj’nx, hoar, marmot, educational impulse, however, has been imparted to 
vulture, ibis, flamingo, and pelican. On tho coast all the recently united states, in which new public 
of tho southern provinces are to he found many and endowed schools are daily being inaugurated. 

I species of African water-fowl. The ortolano and Normal schools, on the British principle, have been 
| luccafico are small birds, much esteemed for their founded for the training of I.’s future teachers. The 
, flavour. The nocturnal fireflies are a remarkable government has devoted to the cause of education 
feature of insect life. a great part of tho confiscated property of religious 

Fisheries. — The sea and fresh-water fisheries of orders. Besides this, £000,000 is annually Voted by 
I. are considerable ; the Mediterranean furnishing parliament for education. The universities of I. are 
! immense quantities of tunny, anchovies, sardines, numerous, many of them being of ancient date and 
| mullet, pilchards, and mackerel. The export of European fame. The chief are those of Salerno, 
anchovies and sardines is of vast extent. The Bologna, Naples, Tadna, Rome, Perugia, Pisa, Siena, 

' river-fisheries yield salmon, trout, sturgeon, lam- Pavia, Turin, Parma, Florence, Catania, Cagliari 
preys, tench, and barbel, &c. ; and the lagoons con- (in 17G4), Genoa (remodelled and extended, 17S3), 
tain excellently flavoured eels. See Commvcchio. Modena (recently rc-opened). 

, Tho crustaceans and shell-fish of the Italian seas History . — The ancient history of I. will he more 
are of great variety and delicate flavour, and are a conveniently treated of under Rowe ; see also 
1 favourite article of Italian consumption. ! Etruria, Umbria, &c. We proceed to the dawn 

| Exports. — Among the exports of I. may he noted 1 of modern history. Tho Western Roman Empire 

, raw silk, rice, fish, fruits of various kinds, marble, , full before a mixed horde of barbarous mercenaries, 

! alabaster, sulphur, alum, silks, velvets, cloth of gold ' chiefiy composed of the Ilcruli, who proclaimed 
1 and silver, perfumes, mosau s in stone and wood, their leader, Odoacer, king of Italy (47G A. D.). 

1 carvings in wood, macaroni and similar culinary After 13 years of military despotism, he was slain,, 
pastes, porcelain, majolica, preserved fruits and and his followers vanquished by the Ostrogoths, led 
meats, musical instruments, jewellery, and objects by their great king Thcodoric. The Ostrogoths (see 
! of art. Goths), in their turn, were vanquished (552 a. d.); 

Army and Xnry. — Recent statistics of the mili- and I. was then governed by an exarch, or delegate of, 
' taiy and naval force of the kingdom of I. give the emperor of Constantinople, whose scat of govern- 
the following numbers : On July 1, 1875, the army ment was Ravenna. Narses, the first exarch, 'having 
1 comprised a total of -100,-125, commanded by 1 3, GDI been disgraced, in revenge invited the- Lombards to 
oflicers, not included in tile number given above, invade Italy (5GS) ; and under their rule tho ancient 
The staff numbered 1431); infantry, 220,799; depfits, political system of Northern Italy was superseded 
I 25.9G5 ; bersagheri or sharp - shooters, 37,402 ; by the introduction of feudal and Teutonic institu- 
eavalry, 34,100; artillery, 4S,24S, corps of engin- tions. The Lombards, in their turn, were conquered 
eers, 961S ; carbineers, 20,070 ; local troops, 1014 ; by Pepin (754) and Charlemagne (774), the latter of 
, sanitary service, 3217 ; diver i establishments, 7487. whom was crowned emperor of Italy. TheLomhards, 
If we take into account tile provincial militia, however, retained the great duchies of Benevento, 

, 277,205 strong, and the army icserve, numbering Spoleto, &c., till the advent of the Normans. In 842 
, 182,711, the total war-roll of I. amounts to the Saracens invaded I., and took possession of many 
. SG7.SSG men. In September IS75, the Italian fleet important places on the southern coast, which they 
, consisted of 40 war-vessels and 25 transports — 05 held till 101G, when they were driven out by tho 
! in all, carrying 335 guns, with a force of 13,310 Normans. Outlie fall of the Carlovingian dynasty 
I sailors and marines; besides 1075 officers of all (SSS), the crown of Italy fell to Borengarius I., chief 
grades, from one admiral and one vice-admiral of the Friuli, whose descendant, Bcrongarius II., 
down to those in charge of the commissariat. did homage to Otho I. of Germany as his lord- 

Finance*. — The revenue of the kingdom of I., paramount (951) ; and in 9G1, Otho deposed his 
for the financial year 1874, was £51,768,000; vassal, and assumed sovereign rights over the Italian 
■ tho expenditure was £55.009,000 ; deficit, about kingdom. From this period, the chief towns of 
£4,000,000. The public debt at the end of 1S74 Italy rapidly emerged from their previous insig- 
was £395,313,509 ; and the total charges on account nificance. A foremost object of Otho and his 
of the public debt in the expenditure of that year successors was tho abasement of tlie papacy^ and 
were £29,2SS,G74 — more than a half of the revenue for a time these emperors successfully arrogated to 
of the kingdom. themselves the right of nominating to the chair of 

Jtrligion . — The dominant form of religion of I. is St Peter the candidate most attached to imperial 
the Roman Catholic. Tho native Protestants dwell rule. Tho accession of Konrad was the signal for 
chiefly in the Wnldcnsian valleys of Piedmont, and various tumultuous risings of the Italians against 
' number only about 20,000. There are also between their German rulers, who had grown the object of 
40,000 and 50,000 Jews scattered throughout I., who general detestation. , Important feudal modifications 
! are chiefly engaged in commerce. Political rather during this reign tended still further .to weaken tho 
1 than theological reasons, however, before tho aboli- great feudal lords, and to exalt tho inferior vassals 
j tion of tho temporal power, brought the papacy into and citizens. Under the reign of his successor, 

; great disrepute among the progressive and national Henry III., we find the spirit of association, alike 
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r for offence or defence, waxing strong in Italy. Xlie 
aggrandisement of the great Guelpliic House of 
I Este (q.v.), the bloody wars of the Investiture (q.v.), 
and the establishment of an ameliorated form of 
municipal government (1100), are the three most 
notable events that occurred under the Franconian 
dynasty. 

Under the Hokenstaufcn dynasty 1 , Italy enjoyed 
an interregnum from foreign rule of about GO 
years, which, however, was wasted in suicidal con- 
flicts between the two factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghiheilines. The most terrible incident of this 
period was the massacre of the Sicilian Vespers 
(q.v.). Notwithstanding the inveterate intemeciue 
fends of Italy, it was a period of great splendour 
aud prosperity. The free cities or republics of 
Italy rivalled kingdoms in the extent and import- 
ance of their commerce and manufactures, the 
advancement of art aud science, the magnificence 
of their public edifices and monuments, and the 
prodigious individual and national wealth to which 
they attained. Unhappily, a spirit of rivalry and 
intolerance grew up during this period of medieval 
splendour, and in the arbitrary attempt of these 
states to secure supremacy' over each other, they' 
gradually worked their own destruction. 

From the Sicilian Vespers (12S2) to the reign of 
Henry VII. (130S), the chief liistorical incidents are 
the war between Genoa and Pisa, ending in the 
abasement and ultimate decline of the latter (12S4) ; 
the quarrels of the Gnelpliic factions, the Bianchi 
and the Neri, in Tuscany ; the papal efforts for their 
reconciliation (1301) ; the residence of the popes at 
Avignon (1304 — 1377) ; and the rise into importance 
of the oligarchic republic of Venice (1311). During 
the first half of the 14th c., the German emperors 
made several fruitless attempts to regain political 
supremacy in I. ; but in 1355, the Emperor Charles 
IV. gave up the struggle. 

The tyrannical rule of several petty tyrants, of 
which the foremost wore the Visconti or lords of 
Milan, replaced that of the emperors. From the 
middle of the 14th c. to the end of the 15th, the 
collective history' of I. ceases, each city being ruled 
by some powerful local family' — as, for example, 
Verona by' the Della Scala, Padua by the Carrara, 
l Ferrara by the Este families, and Mantua by the 
illustrious princes of Gonzaga ; Milan by the Della 
Torre, Visconti, and Sforza families. See also 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Venice, Naples, &c. 

From 1495 to 1525, I. was the theatre of the 
sanguinary etrucgles between France, the native 
rulers, and the Hapsburgs, but the battle of Pavia 
(1525) thoroughly established the ascendency of the 
German emperor, who appointed over the various 
states rulers of his own selection. During the 
17th c., no events of note mark the history of I. ; 
the country being at peace, the various states 
pursued commercial traffic and industry, as far as 
their decreased limits permitted. In the following 
century, some territorial changes were effected 
during the war of the Spanish Succession. In 
1793, I. partially entered the European coalition 
formed, against France, whose arms, however, proved 
irresistible. By the treaty of Campo Formio, 17th 
October 1797, the entire state of Venice was trans- 
ferred to .Austria,. while the rest of the country, 
under various designations, became for the most 
part a dependency of France. In this anomalous 
condition it remained during the rule of Napoleon. 
After the battle of AVaterloo, the final reconstitu- 
tion of I. was decreed as follows by the congress 
of Vienna: the kingdom of Sardinia reverted to 
the House of Savoy, to which were added all the 
provinces of the Genoese republic ; the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom fell to Austria j the principalities 


of Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, to which was soon 
annexed Massa and Carrara, were restored to the 
family of Este ; Lucca was created a duchy for the 
rightful Duke of Parma, whoso hereditary state was 
conferred on Maria Louisa, ex-empress of the French ; 
the duchy of Tuscany was restored to the Austro- 
Lorraine dynasty; the Papal States to the pope; 
the kingdom of Naples to the Bourbons; while 
the petty state of San Marino was allowed to 
retain its republican form ; and Monaco remained 
an independent principality under the Prince of 
Valentinois. 

By the congress of Vienna, I. was again cast at 
the feet of the papacy and of Austria, and this at a 
period when progressive aspirations were strongly 
re-awakened in the Italian people. The system 
of resolute oppression adopted by the reinstated 
rulers speedily produced an irreconcilable hostility 
between themselves and their subjects, and a net- 
work of secret societies for the organisation of 
national resistance spread throughout the entire 
land. The first-fruits of their organisation were the 
risings of 1S20 and 1821 in Piedmont and Naples, 
to demand constitutional rights. Austrian interven- 
tion quelled both these movements ; and in 1831, 
when a similar rising occurred in Modena and the 
Itoman States, it was subdued with sanguinary 
ferocity by an Austrian army. In these movements, 
no distinct tendency towards national unity is per- 
ceptible ; and only on the accession of Charles Albert 
to the throne of piedmont (1831) was this grand idea 
of modern I. propounded by Joseph Mazzini, in an 
address to the king, urging him to assume the rflle 
of liberator and loader of Italy. The king of Pied- 
mont, by yielding in some degree to the spirit of his 
time, prepared for Piedmont pre-eminence through- 
out the country'. The accession of Pius IX., in 
1S4G, seemed the inauguration of a new era for 
I. : a general amnesty was followed by wise, liberal 
measures, which were also adopted by Tuscany 
and Piedmont, in emulation of Home. Naples and 
the other states resolutely refused every measure of 
reform, and by a simultaneous outbreak in Sicily 
and Milan in January', the great revolution of 1848 
was inaugurated in Italy. The revolution of France 
in February imparted a strong impulse to that of 
I., and speedily Naples, Piedmont, and Home con- 
ceded constitutional rights to the popular demands. 
The Milanese unanimously revolted against Austrian 
rule on the 17th of March, and after five days of 
heroic fighting, the Austrians were expelled from the 
city', and Radctsky, with 70,000 troops, compelled 
to retreat from its walls. On the 29th, Charles 
Albert entered Lombardy, the avowed champion of 
Italian independence, and the leader of the national 
struggle. All the sovereigns of I. contributed their 
best troops for tbe war, and on the Homan volun- 
teers setting out for Lombardy, the pope himself 
in public pronounced a solemn benediction on their 
banners. 

But ere a month had elapsed, Pius IX. suddenly 
halted in bis career of liberator of Italy, and aban- 
doning the national cause, launched (19th April) 
a severe censure against ‘this unjust and hurtful 
war,’ which, chiefly by his own benediction, had 
been consecrated in thc.ey'es of at least the more 
ignorant of the people. The recall of the Neapolitan 
troops was the first-fruits of the encyclical letter, 
which may be considered the tocsin of the subse- 
quent fierce reaction through all Italy'. For a time, 
however, the revolution made way ; at the close 
of the year Rome became agitated ; the pope fled 
to Gaeta ; and on the 8th of February', the Homan 
Republic was proclaimed, under the presidency of 
Mazzini. On the same day the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany abandoned his state. Piedmont again assumed 
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ilie lead, but the disastrous battle of Kovara (23d 
March) finished the national Italian war of 1S4S. 
The treacherous French expedition against the 
Homan republic, and the return of the pope in 1S50, 
are the concluding acts of this great revolution. 

The reaction was complete and merciless in every 
state save Piedmont, the king of which kept faith 
with his subjects, and observed the constitutional 
forms conceded in ISIS. Austrian troops exercised 
a crushing tyranny, and from time to time Europe 
shuddered at the recital of the dark cruelties prac- 
tised in the dungeons of Naples and Rome. In the 
Congress of Paris, at the close of the Russian war 
(1850), Cavour (q. v.) forcibly exposed the un- 
avoidable dangers of a continuance of Austrian and 
papal misrule. He strongly urged the expediency 
of a withdrawal of French and Austrian troops from 
Rome and the legations. In the beginning of 1859, 
Victor Emmanuel proclaimed from the Sardinian 
parliament his intention of actively aiding in the 
deliverance of the oppressed Italian population from 
the yoke of Austria. Towards the close of the year, 
Sardinia and France jointly prepared for war with 
Austria, and in April 1859 the war commenced. 
The victories of Magenta and Solferino were quickly 
followed by the abrupt and inconclusive peace of 
Villafranca, 11th July 1859, by which a confedera- 
tion of the Italian states u ith the papal protectorate 
was proposed as the best solution of I.’s difficulties. 
The whole of I. energetically rejected the scheme ; 
and early in ISfiO, the various states v. hose sove- 
reigns were in flight from the Lombard campaign 
voluntarily declared in favour of annexation to the 
kingdom of Piedmont. On the ISth of March, 
Parma, Modena, and the Emilian provinces were 
incorporated with .Sardinia; and the grand duchy 
•of Tuscany on the 22d. On the 17th March, the 
law by which Victor Emmanuel assumed the title 
of King of Italy was promulgated amidst universal 
rejoicings. On the 21th March, the provinces of 
Nico and Savoy were ceded to France. On the 
fitli of the ensuing May, Garibaldi, with about a 
thousand volunteers, set sail from Genoa for Sicily, 
where a revolutionary outbreak had taken place. 
His swift and comparatively bloodless conquest of 
the Two Sicilies is one of the most extraordinary 
incidents in modern history. Meanwhile, the Sar- 
dinian generals Cialdini and Farini having advanced 
into the papal provinces, the papal foiecs under 
LamoricitSre were routed at Castelfidardo, which 
was follou'cd by the capture of 4000 prisoners 
at Lorctto, and the surrender of Lamorici6re at 
Ancona. Thence the Sardinian forces marched into 
the Abruzzi, while Victor Emmanuel proceeded in 
person to Naples. On 7th November, at Teano, 
•Garibaldi unconditionally relinquished to his sove- 
reign the southern piovinces liberated by his genius 
and. valour. Umbria and the march of Ancona 
were next incorporated with the kingdom of I. 
The kingdom of I. was formally recognised by all 
the great European powers with the exception 
of Austria. On the death of Cavour, June 1801, 
the ministry of Baron Ricasoli was formed, but 
after a brief term of office was succeeded by that 
of Ratazzi, 31st March 1SG2, whose avowed sub- 
serviency to the French empire created considerable 
alarm amongst the liberals of Italy. One of its 
earliest acts was the incorporation of the southern 
volunteer forces with the regular army. On the 9th 
and 10th, a great aggregate meeting of deputies 
from all the liberal clubs of the kingdom was held 
under Garibaldi’s presidency ; and on the 20th, 
having previously been entertained at a grand 
banquet by the royal princes, he set out on his 
almost triumphal tour throughout I., with the view 
of organising rifle-clubs amidst the youth of all the 
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chief cities. An apprehension on the part of the 
government that Garibaldi contemplated an armed 
expedition in aid of Venice, led to stringent and 
unlooked-for measures of repression. Ministerial 
orders were next transmitted to Garibaldi, pro- 
hibiting any further organisation of the rifle socie- 
ties. On the 20th of June, Garibaldi arrived in 
Turin, and on the 28th landed at Palermo, in Sicily, 
where he met with a warm reception from Prince 
Humbert, the heir-apparent of the Italian crown. 
On the ith of July, the ministry was seriously 
disturbed by the warmth with which Garibaldi 
denounced the French occupation of Rome. On the 
7th, a grand review at Palermo was held in his 
presence. Volunteers speedily hastened to join 
him, with the avowed intention of proceeding to 
Rome, despite the royal proclamation, which accused 
them of rebellion against their sovereign. A special 
message, accompanied by the royal proclamation, 
was forwarded by the king to Garibaldi, who, under 
the impression that lie possessed the covert appro- 
bation of the sovereign, declined to desist in his 
expedition to Rome, but expressed his unshaken 
sentiments of loyalty to the king. On the 22d 
August, Sicily was declared in a state of siege, the 
liberal clubs were dissolved, and an armed force 
despatched to pursue and disperse the volunteers. 
Garibaldi reached Catania on the ISth, and some 
days later succeeded in effecting a landing on the 
coast of Calabria with the greater part of his 
followers. General Cialdini having been appointed 
commissioner extraordinary in the island of Sicily, 
with full powers over the civil and military autho- 
rities, proceeded to the most stringent measures to 
effect the capture of Garibaldi. The ‘affair of 
Aspromonte,’ in which Garibaldi’s small force of 
volunteers were compelled to surrender, their heroic 
leader ordering them not to fire on the royal troops, 
put an end to the semblance of revolution. The 
wounded chief was conveyed ns a prisoner to the 
fortress of Varignano, at Spezzia. The amnesty 
granted to him and his followers by the Italian 
monarch enabled him to proceed to Fisa, whence he 
returned to bis island-home of Caprera. 

On the meeting of the houses of parliament, the 
ministry of Ratazzi had to sustain a formidable 
attack from the liberal members, who demanded 
the impeachment of the premier and his colleagues. 
Ratazzi, finding himself unsupported by any section 
of the house, after an unavailing defence, resigned 
his portfolio on the 10th of December, and was suc- 
ceeded in office by Signor Farini (q. v.) 

At the close of the German-Italian war (see Gr.n- 
manv in Suit., Vol. X.), Venetia, on 3d October 1SGG, 
became part of the kingdom of Italy by treaty with 
Austria. Turin, the chief town of Piedmont, was the 
capital from 1S59 till 1SG5 ; the court was transferred 
to Florence during the latter year. In 1SG7, the 
French army began to be withdrawn from Rome, and 
the national aspiration to have the Eternal City as 
capital of the kingdom of Italy seemed now near its 
realisation. Some of the French troops remained at 
Rome until the urgent necessities of the Franco- 
Prussian war compelled the Emperor Napoleon to 
withdraw them. The last detachment left the 
pontifical territory on Sth August 1S70 ; and on 
the 20th of the following month, the Italian 
troops, under General Cadrona, entered Rome after 
a short resistance by the Pontifical troops, who 
ceased firing at the request of the pope. On 2d 
October 1S70, the kingdom of Italy assumed the 
last of its extensive iimits, when the whole of 
the papal states were absorbed by it, and Rome 
was its recognised capital; and thus were realised 
the aspirations of many generations, the dreams 
of Mazzini, and the policy of Count Cavour. — 
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In preparing tlie preceding sketch of the history oi 
Italy, the following authors, along with many others, ; 
have been consulted: Sismondi, Republics, of Italy; 
Macchiavelli, Istorie -Florentine ; Guicciardini, Storia . 
<V Italia; Deniua, jRii’ofucioni $ Italia; Botta, Storia 
<T Italia. ; Balbo, &c. 

Italian Language and Literature . — The Italian 
language, the most musical of all the tongues of 
Europe! is descended from tlie Latin, and there 
have been. various opinions as to the. way in 
which tlie transition took place. In the view, how- 
ever, of the scientific students of language, there 
is nothing special in the ease; the changes are 
sufficiently accounted for by that tendency to 
phonetic decay or corruption which is alwaj's at 
work in a living tongue, and which is especially 
active in a chaotic and transition state of society 
like that of I. at the downfall of the Homan empire. 
The already corrupt dialects of the uneducated 
become predominant, and being released from the 
fixing influence of a written literature, depart more 
and more from the grammatical standard j and in 
the case of I., the barbarian intruders would, to a 
still greater degree, mutilate the Latin, and intro* 
duco multitudes of words from the northern tongues. 
For some centuries, this corrupting process went 
on, in the course of which the Latin gradually 
divested itself of its original classical peculiarities, 
and degenerated into the impure or vulgar form 
known ns the Pomana rusticn, or lingua Homan-a, 
■which became the prevailing language of the various 
races of South-western Europe, and received from 
each some of the most salient characteristics of 
their own native dialects. 

This ‘ rustic Latin ’ may be termed the direct off- 
spring of Latin, and the parent of Italian : in the 
compositions of the Provenjal poets, we find one 
form of it elevated to tlie rank of a polished, or 
illustrc, written language as early as the 10th c., 
while the form which prevailed in Italy continued 
as late as the 12th c.,au uncouth and vulgar dialect, 
contemptuously excluded from all learned composi- 
tion. In the Sicilian court of the Hohcnstaufen 
emperor, Frederick II., the Italian dialect was first 
rescued from this state of degradation ; adopted by 
this monarch as the choice language of las court, it 
became the medium of his ownand his son s literary 
and poetic creations, while his learned friend and 
secretary, Tier delle Vigac, may he termed the 
earliest Italian poet ; his odes and canzones, com- 
posed a hundred years before Dante, are written 
in wonderfully pure Italian. _ The university of 
Naples, and several of tho Sicilian schools, Mere 
founded by Frederick, whoso cultivated and enlight- 
ened court became the centre of the letters and 
learning of Italy, and the abode of the best intellects 
of the time. Here, Italian readied a considerable 
degree of refinement and correctness, and received 
the name of the Aulic (court) or of the Sicilian 

language. , 

Poets have in all ages been the elevators and 
guardians ’ of language ; and we find Italian in the 
12th and 13th centuries honourably employed by 
the poets of the age, especially by those of Tuscany, 
whose own oral dialect soon took fircccdcncc or cr 
all the others in polislicd_ expression and gram- 
matical accuracy. The chief Italian poets of this 
a -re are Guido Guincclli, Guido Ghisihcri, Fabrizio 
and Onesto of Bologna, Guido Lapo of Mantua; and 
the Tuscan poets Guittone d’ Arezzo, Bonagiunta da 
Lucca, and Brunctto Latini Fiorentino, the illustrious 
preceptor of Dante. Fra Guittone, a member of 
tho order of the Cavalieri Gaudenti, has left several 
compositions of merit, including sonnets and odes, 
but his most interesting literary legacy consists 
of forty letters in prose, which are regarded as a 
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valuable specimen of early Italian, being the most 
ancient epistolary composition in the language. 
The writings of these early poets possess more 
linguistic than poetic interest, and are to he found 
in various collections, chiefly in tho Rime Antiche 
(151 S), the Podi Anlichi by Alacci (1G61), and tho 
modern work of Itannucci, IFamiele della Lctlcralura 
del Prlmo Secolo (Florence, 1837, 3 vols.). Brunetto 
Latini (12G0),'tlie preceptor of Dante, was reputed 
‘ a man of great sense and science.’ His work, II 
Tcsoro, is a marvel of heterogeneous knowledge. II 
Tesorclto is a curious compendium of moral precepts, 
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and II Paiafio a still more curious production, the 
obscene levity of which earned, for him a place in 
the Inferno of his pupil. Giudo Cavalcanti, the 
cherished friend of Dante, was more Of a philosopher 
than a poet. Italian also began to he now adopted 
as the vehicle of learned and scientific prose. The 
historical chronicles of Matteo Spinola, a Neapolitan, 
are the oldest specimen of Italian proso literature 
(1247 — 12GS) ; but the Florentine Malespiui (died 
about 12S0) is the first historical writer whoso 
style is elevated and polished. In short, contem- 
porary with the appearance of Dante (q. v.),_ the 
Italian dialect was rapidly superseding Latin in 
grave proso composition, as well as in poetry, and 
soon became the recognised oral and written polite 
lanmiage of the entire country, while various local 
diafects were preserved in use amongst the illi- 
terate classes of the people. It has boon finely 
observed that Dante found tho Italian language in 
its cradle, and exalted it to a throne ; the Pivina 
Commedta imprinted on the Italian tongue a grave 
and majestic character, which at once qualified it 
to rank with the languages of Greece and Rome. 
The impetus imparted by Dante to the language 
and intellectual life of lus country, has continued 
to tho present day. 

The minor poets, Francesco Stabile, or Gecco 
d’Ascoli, burned by the cliurrh (1327), and author 
of L'Acerla , a critical attack upon Dante, and 
a wonderful mixture of learning, acuteness, and 
superstition ; Francesco da Barbenno (12G4 — 1348) ; 
and Cino da Pistoja, the learned jurist and poet, 
whoso work on jurisprudence, II Comcnto sul Codicc t 
and pleasing amatory versos, won for him tho 
commendations both of Dante and Petrarch (12/0 
— 133G), claim mention before the great name of 
Francesco Pctrarca (q. v.) (1304 — - 1 37‘! ), the creator 
of Italian lyrical poetry, and the cnrichcr and 
perfeoter of its language. The lustre of Petrarch’s 
fame, however, is not derived from his sonnets 
alone. Apart from their exquisite beauty and 
pathos, their classical elegance and simplicity^ of 
diction render them an abiding standard of Italian 
poetry. Italian, which, in its poetical capacities, wo 
have seen created by Dante, polished and refined 
by Petrarch, was first moulded into a perfect 
form of prose by the prince of novelists, Boccaccio 
(q. v.). The Decamrrune is a series of tales, and 
Boccaccio’s best known work. Boccaccio’s stylo 
is deeply tinged by liis culturo of classical litera- 
ture ; and in his straining after the pompous 
majesty of Latin construction, he frequently exceeds 
tho structural capabilities of his own language, 
which is naturally direct and simple in the order 
c f its composition. Franco Sacchetti (1335—1400) 
of Florence, and Scr Giovanni Fiorentino (134S), also 
composed tales distinguished by the excellence of 
tho language; while Dino Compagni and Giovanni 
Villani enriched the liistorical literature of I. with 
excellent chronicles, will ten in a spirit of fairness, 
and with great beauty of style. 

The 14th c. was lavishly productive of groat 
original literary creations, the writers of that ago, or 
, / Treccntisti, according to their Tuscan appellation, 
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being ns distinguished for tbo sublimo originality 
of their genius as thoso of the 15th c. were 
famed for their abstruse erudition and philosophy. 
Italian was the chosen language of the Trecentist), 
and in their writings attained a high degree of 
refinement and purity. On the other hand,_ the 
scholastic writers of the 15th c. almost entirely 
excluded Italian from their works, substituting for 
the language of Dante and Petrarch a faulty form 
of Greek or Latin. To this circumstance may 
probably be attributed the_ languid development of 
literature during a period in which the most mag- 
nificent protection was afforded both by the pon- 
tifical and sovereign courts of Italy to the literature 
and art of the century, and when the discovery of 
printing imparted an impulse to the intellectual 
vitality of Christendom. Foremost among the 
encouragers of literature and art were the Medici 
at Florence ; the Visconti, and, later, the Sforzas, at 
Milan ; the houses of Gonzaga and Este^at Mantua 
and Ferrara ; the house of Aragon at Naples ; and 
the Pontiff at Rome. Marsilio Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Leon Battista Alberti, are some of the 
most distinguished writers who discarded their 
mother tongue and adopted Latin; while a host 
of grammanans, historians, philologists, and theo- 
logians openly pronounced the illustrious Italian 
language a vulgar dialect, unfit for philosophical 
or learned composition. But this debasement of 
literary taste was happily of brief duration, and 
to Lorenzo do 1 Medici, entitled the 1 Father . of 
Letters,’ is owing the literary revival of the Italian 
tongue. Under tins princely patron of letters, 
arts, and sciences, public libraries were founded 
or replenished, learned societies inaugurated, rich 
antiquarian treasures collected, universities opened, 
and a true standard of literary truth and beauty 
once more set up. His friend and protfigfi, Angelo 
Poliziano, wrote elegantly both in Italian and Latin, 
and composed the first regular dramatic work in 
the former language, under the title of L’Orfeo. 
Towards the close of the 15th c. and the opening 
of the 16th, a taste for the romantic and heroic in 
oetry began to shewitself. This taste was cultivated 
y Durante da Gualdo, by Luigi Pulci (q. v.) in his 
Morgante Maggiore, and by the still more famous 
Matteo Boiardo (q.v.), whose Orlando Innamorato 
evidently suggested the greatest of all the works of 
this kind, the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. But by 
far the most important historical works of the time 
Tvere written in Latin — for example, those of Silvio ; 
Piccolomini, Marc Antonio Sabellicus (died 1506), 
Bernardo Giustinianus (died 1489), and Georgius 
Stella (died 1480). During the century of scholastic 
erudition, the spring of Italian eloquence flowed 
with sluggish course until the impassioned and 
unstudied oratory of Jerome Savonarola (burned 
1498) revived the traditions of ancient Borne, and 
reminded his hearers that Cicero too was an 
Italian. 

The 15th c., though not marked by much creative 
genius in literature, unquestionably exercised _ an 
immense influence on the Italian mind. The revival 
of letters, the invention of printing, the discovery 
of a new world, and the opening up of a maritime 
channel to the wealth and traffic of the Indies, 
oo-operated, one may say, in producing that won- 
derful development of art and enterprise which the 
succeeding age exhibited ; while the advancement of 
learning and science was promoted and systematised 
by the founding of numerous universities and lite- 
rary institutions, the aim of these latter being the 
diffusion of general knowledge and sound practical 
science. Many of the magnificent typographical 
treasures with which the great public libraries of 
Italy abound, belong to this golden age, and are 
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duo to the artistic taste of Aldo Manuzio. See 
Aldine Editions. 

The 16th c. is confessedly the Augustan age of 
Italian letters, art, and science. In a galaxy of 
splendid names, the brightest are those ot Ariosto 
(q. v.), Tasso (q. v.),Macchiavelli (q. v.), Guicciardini 
(q. v.), Raphael (q. v.), Michael Angelo (q. v.), 
Palladio, and Vignola. Pope Leo X. and his 
successors vied with the other sovereigns of Italy in 
their munificent patronage of thoso men of genius, 
who, under the title of Cinquecentisti, are considered 
models of pure and noble Italian composition. The 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, held to be the first 
genuine epic of chivalry and romance, celebrates the 
deeds of the legendary ancestors of the house of 
Este. It exercised immense influence, even amongst 
the most illiterate classes, by whom its choicest 
beauties were committed to memory, in order to 
be sung as the solace of labour in the field or city. 
The next great work of the century was La Geru- 
salemme Liberata, by Torquato Tasso (q. v.), whoso 
fatherwas also an excellent poet and scholar. Tasso’s 
prose writings and epistles are noble in style, and 
grave and philosophical in matter (1544—1595). 
Their best imitators are L’Alamanni, II Giron 
Corlese and L’Avarchide ; Rucellai; and Erasmo 
da Valvasone, in his La Caccia and L' Angeleida 
(or The Wars of the Angels), from which Milton 
probably borrowed some valuable hints (1593). 
Giangiorgio Trissino wrote the first notable Kalian 
drama, Sofomsba. Besides this, the Tullia of 
Ludovico Martelli, the Oanace of Sperone Speroni 
(1500 — 1588), the Torrismondo of Tasso, and tho 
Edipo of Andrea dell’ Anguillara, deserve mention 
— the last is considered the best Italian tragedy 
of the time. The comedies of Bentivoglio, Salviati, 
Cecchi, Firenznola, and others, are stamped with 
that prevailing spirit of licentiousness which dis- 
figures many of the finest productions of the age. 
The popular dramatic pieces, or Commcdie dell' Arte, 
enjoyed as high repute among the lower classes as 
the higher drama did in courtly and patrician 
circles. Some of the chief composers of these panto- 
mimic comedies are Flaminio Scala, Angelo Beolco, 
Andrea Colmo. The writers of pastoral dramas 
inundate this epoch, but none can compete with 
Guarini (q. v.) in his sweet idyllic work, II Pastor 
Fido. Poetry was first combined, during this 
century, with music — one of the earliest operatic 
compositions being the Dafne of Rinuccini (died 
1621). The sonnets of Michael Angelo excel in a 
certain dignity and originality of thought. Vittoria 
Colonna, celebrated in the verse of Ariosto, was tho 
most illustrious poetess of her time; which pro- 
duced numerous other female writers, whose works 
have been collected and published by Domeniclii. 

Foremost among the prose- writers stands Macchi- 
avelli ; his Arte della Guerra (Art of War), Istoric 
Florentine (History of Florence), and political 
treatise, II Principe (The Prince), all excel in their 
various styles. Giovanni Botero, _ Giannotti, and 
Paruta, are also political writers of high merit. 
Greater than either is Francesco Guicciardini, whoso 
History of Italy has only one blemish, viz., want 
of brevity. The works of Bembo (q.v.), historian 
and poet, exhibit the Italian language subjected 
to a regular grammatical system. Literature was 
historically treated by Barbieri and Doni ; art, by 
Vasari, Campi, and Lomazzi; and architecture, by 
Vignola and Palladio. 

The progress of the age is equally perceptible in 
philosophy, which, bursting the fetters of scholastic- 
formalism, displays the utmost freedom of specu- 
lation in the works of Cardan (q.v.), Bruno 
(q. v.), and Vanini. Many celebrated institutions 
or academies for tho discussion and diffusion of 
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knowledge date from the IGth c., one of the most 
noted being tho academ}' Della Crusca, founded 
at Florence for tho preservation and perfecting of 
the Italian language. 

The 17th c., if less prolific in great literary names 
than its predecessor, is nevertheless the golden 
ago of Italian science ; it produced a host of illus* 
trious discoverers in philosophy, mathematics, and 
physic. Such -was the fame of Italian science at this 
period, that the universities of Florence, Naples, Fisa, 
and Venice were thronged with foreign students. 
Learned societies for the cultivation and practical 
demonstration of the physical sciences were opened 
throughout Italy (see Academy). Libraries, were 
collected and enriched, to afford every facility to 
learned research. The most celebrated, savants aro 
the world-famous Galileo (q. v.), Torricelli (q. v.} ( 
Borelli, the astronomer Cassini (q. v.), and Viviani, 
the pupil and biographer of Galileo ; Malpighi and 
Bellini, anatomists and ph}'sicians. Contemporary 
with these, we find Gian Vincenzo Gravina, whoso 
lectures on civil law attracted audiences from all 
Europe. Iu historical composition, the best known 
works are Sarpi’s famous History of the Council of 
Trent; its equally famons refutation by Pallavicino; 
The History of the Wars of the Netherlands, by 
Bentivoglio ; and of The Civil TFnrs of France, by 
Davila (q. v.). A few of the great names of litera- 
ture are — Biauclii, an acute tbinkcr on pobtical 
and social science; Monte-Cucculi, author of tho 
Aphorisms of the Art of War, written with Spartan 
brevity of style ; Bartoli, the Jesuit historian ; and 
Segneri, the Jesuit orator. 

The poets of the 17tli c., at least Marini (q. v.) and 
his school, display a degenerate taste. Fondness for 
trivial conceits, false glitter, and artificiality, are their 
characteristics ; hut several of his contemporaries 
— Cbiahrcra, Guidi, Tassoni, author of tho admir- 
able mock-licroic poem, La Sccchia Bapita (Tho 
Stolen Pail), Filicafa (q. v.), and others, have written 
with a grave energy of style and a warmth of senti- 
ment elevating to any age. The theatrical and 
operatio representations at the various sovereign 
courts wore of exceeding splendour, as if in com- 
pensation for tho paucity of dramatic compositions. 

In tho 18th c., a vigorous revival of poetry and 
letters took place. Giannone, iu history ; Capasso, 
in literature; Cirillo, iu physio; Mazzochi, in 
archicology ; II Genovcsi, in political economy ; tho 
brothers Galiani, in their respective sciences of 
architecture, political economy, and philology ; 
Filangieri (q. v.) and Bcccaria (q. v.) in the phil- 
osophy of jurisprudence ; Mario Pagatio, in tho 
science of civil law ; Poli (1710 — 1S25), Volta (1/15 
—1820), Galvaui (1737—1798), Scarpa (1718—1832), 
and Spallanzani (1729—1799), in physical science; 
Maffci and Calsabigi, in poetry, arc somo of tho 
names by which this period was ennobled. The 
ISth c. can also boast of tho greatest names in 
Italian dramatic literature, Mctastasio (q. v.) (1098 
—1782), who is considered tho master of tho 
pastoral drama ; flowing, sweet, and silvery, tho 
language of his gentle muse presents a strango 
contrast to thebrevity, sternness, and classical plain- 
ness of Italy’s greatest tragedian, Vittorio Al fieri 
(q. v.) (1749—1803), by whom a thorough revolution 
was effected in the drama of his country. A no less 
marked reformer of comedy is his contemporary. 
Carlo Goldoni (q. v.) (1707—1793). 

During the present (19th) century, the genius of 
Italy has revived anew in science and literature. 
By tho best writers of 'the day, a sound Italian 
stylo, untainted either by Gallicisms or by tho falso 
glitter of the Scieentisti school, has been adopted. 
One of tho best-modern poets of the classical school, 
Vincenzo Monti, has materially assisted this literary 


reform : the resolute combatant of the school of 
Marini, his fine works are rigidly moulded on tho 
pure Trccentisli style; and in his great poem, Basvil- 
liana, the language is impregnated with a Dantesquo 
grandeur, winch has caused it to he said that the 
spirit of Danto has inspired the works of Monti. 
His translation of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey 
by Pindemonte, aro tho best classical translations in 
Italian. In the wayward and fervid genius of Dgo 
Foscolo (q. v.), we find the reflection of the vicissi- 
tudes anti political chaos of his times ; his lyrical 
work, I Sepolcri, is written with extreme polish and 
faultless taste, which may also he said of tho lyrics 
of Leopardi. Botta, Ricci, Bagnoli, Arici Sestini, 
Pananti, and Lorenzi, deserve mention among the 
modem poets. Grossi is a spirited poet, who has 
written chiefly in the Milanese dialect. In tho 
poignant and imbittered verses of Berchet,. wo 
recognise the double inspiration of his country’s' and 
liis own political sufferings ; and the gentler poet, 
Silvio Pellico, was already famous for his poetio 
tragedy, Francesca da Rimini, previous to lii3 
incarceration in an Austrian duDgeon. 

Rossetti, the exile and poet, and the most distin- 
guished commentator on Dante’s Divina Commedia ; 
Giov. Battista Niccolini, whose drama, Arnoldo 
da Brescia, is one of tho finest works of modern 
Italian genius; Leopardi, poet, philologist, and phil- 
osopher ; Giusti (q. v.), the first Italian satirical lyrist 
of tho 19th e. ; Mameli, the patriot poet, who fell in 
1848 at Rome ; Prati, Aleardi, Dali’ Ongaro, Carcano, 
and Montanelli, aro somo of the most conspicn- 
ous worshippers of the Italian muse in the 19th 
century. Among tho most successful novelists aro 
Manzoni, whose Fromessi Sposi has created a new 
school of fiction; Rosini ( Monaca di Monza, Luisa 
Strozzi, II Conte Ugolino), Cantil ( Margherita di 
Pusterla), Grossi ( Marco I 'isconli), and D’Azoglio, 
whoso patriotic novels have exercised a wide influ- 
ence on the youth of tho country. Ellore Fieramosca 
and Nicolo del Lapi are models of classical romances. 
Gucrrazzi has written novels full of tho noblest 
poetry. Bersezio and Ruffini aro also worthy of 
notice. And among authoresses, we may mention 
Teresa Bandinella, Cecilia de Luna Folliero, Guistina 
Michiel, Isabella Albrizzi (whoso biography of 
Canova is a graceful and accurate delineation), and 
Signora Ferrucei, whose educational works possess 
high merit. The modem historians of Italy are 
very numerous. Balbo’s Summary of Italian 
History, Botta’s History of Italy, Colctta’s Naples, 
Amari’s Sicilian Vespers, Canth’s colossal work on 
Universal History, Zcni’s Compendium of Italy's 
History, and Scopoli’s History of Italian Legisla- 
tion, aro among the best works; wliile interesting 
historical monographs of various periods or states 
have been published by Canetti, Canale, Broflerio, 
Anelli, Cattaneo, the graphic recorder of the rising 
at Milan in 1848, and the learned compiler of the 
Archivio Tricnnale, or series of documents bearing 
on Italian modem bistoiy from 1848 to 1850. 
Political economy and philosophy have found in 
Mazzini, Gioja, and Romagnosi able exponents. 
Tho political writings of Joseph Mazzini (q..v.), 
apart from their political tendencies, have exercised 
immenso influence on the youth of Italy by their 
high moral tone and beauty of language. The various 
Echools of philosophy have found adherents and 
expounders in Borelli, Galuppi (1770 — 184G), Mami- 
ani, Rosmini, Gioberti, and Tommnsco, mostly all 
exponents of ecclesiastical philosophy ; while Testa, 
Franclii, Mastriani, and Cattaneo arc the exponents 
of speculative and independent philosophy. Anti- 
quarian and archaeological science has been ably 
illustrated by Inghirami, Fannucci, Manno, Litta, 
Visconti, and Sestini. Bossi, Ftunigalli, Ferrario, 
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and Bosini Iiave written tlie best dissertations on 
art. Biography, which as yet has been somewhat 
neglected by Italian writers, has found in Professor 
Viilari a successful cultivator ; his Life of Savona- 
rola is written with liberality, grace, and eloquence. 
The most complete histories of Italian litera- 
ture are Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar Poesia, G 
vols. (Borne, 1G98 ; Venice, 1731) ; Quadrio, Sjoria 
e Pegione d'ogni Poesia, 7 vols. (Bologna, 1739) ; 
Tirabosclii, Storia della Leiteratura Italiana , 1 4 
vols. (Modena, 1772-1783; 1G vols. 1787—1794; 
12 vols. Borne, 17S5 ; 1G vols. Milan, 1822— 182G) ; 
Comiani, Secoli della Letteralura Italiana, 9 vols. 
(Brescia, 1818 — 1819) ; Maffei, Storia della Lettern- 
tura Italiana, 2d ed., 4 vols. (Milan, 1834) ; Cimor- 
elli (Milan, 1845) ; Giudici (Florence, 1847) ; 
Levati (1S31). 

XTA'SCA, Lake. See Mississippi. 

ITCH (known also as SCABIES and PSOBA) 
is a contagious vesicular disease of tho skin. All 
parts of the body, unless perhaps the head, are 
liable to be affected, but the most common seats 
of the disease are the wrists and hands, and 
especially between the fingers.' The first sign of 
this affection is an iteliing sensation, which, upon 
minute examination, is found to proceed from a 
minute conical vesicle, whde the adjacent portions 
of epidermis present a more scaly appearance than 
is natural. This condition of the skin is due to 
the presence of a minute acarus, the Itch-mite 
(q. v.), which burrows within the epidermis, and 
excites the cutaneous irritation. The affected parts 
itch with increased intensity when the patient is 
warm in bed, or after the use of stimulating drinks 
or exciting condiments ; and as ho cannot refrain 
from scratching himself, the vesicles get more or less 
broken, and become interspersed with numerous 
little bloody points. 

The itch being popularly regarded as a somewhat 
disreputable affection, and being highly contagious, 
it is very important that it should be distinguished 
from other cutaneous disorders. Eczema, prurigo, 
and lichen, are the affections most likely to be 
confounded with it ; but eczema, though a vesicular 
disease, presents rounded and not conical vesicles, 
and at most only a pricking sensation, and nothing 
like the irritation of itch ; while prurigo and lichen 
are papular disorders, and are not accompanied 
by the presence of vesicles ; moreover, none of these 
diseases are contagious. 

The itch is always communicated by contact, 
either immediately, as by the act of shaking hands, 
or through the medium of articles of clothing or 
bedding which have been used by a person suffering 
from the disorder. In some cases, tho proximate 
cause of the disease, tho itch-insect, is conveyed to 
the sound person in its perfect form j while in other 
cases, the ova or embryos suspended in the fluid of 
tho vesicles may bo the mode of transmission. 

The disease, if not cured, will go on for an 
indefinite period, probably for life ; but in cold 
and temperate climates, never gives rise to serious 
injury to the health. Numerous external remedies 
havo at different times been employed for the euro 
of this disease, but the great remedy is sulphur, 
which may bo regarded as a specific. In the ease 
of an adult, Mr Erasmus Wilson, our highest 
English authority on skin-diseases, recommends that 
‘four ounces of sulphur ointment should be well 
rubbed into the entire skin before the fire, and 
particularly into the affected portions, morning and 
evening, for two days. It is desirable also that tho 
patient should wear a flannel shirt, and retain the 
same during the whole of the treatment. On the 
morning of tho third day, the patient should take a 


warm bath, and wash tho skin thoroughly with 
plenty of soap, when the cure will generally bo 
found to be effected.’ 

When patients strongly object to tho smell of 
sulphur, which is not unfrequently the ease, an 
ointment made by digesting over a vapour-bath, for 
24 hours, three parts of stavesacre in powder, with 
five parts of lard, and then straining, may be used. 
According to M. Bourguignon (who has made 
numerous experiments on the deleterious action of 
medicines on the living itch-mite), this ointment 
will cure the disease in four days. 

ITCH-MITE ( Acarus scabici or Sarcoptes scabiei ) 
is supposed by some naturalists to have been 
referred to by Aristotle in the 5th book of his 
Historic, Animalium, cap. 31. But although the 
itch was undoubtedly known both to the Greeks 
and Bomans, there is no certain evidence that a 
mite was recognised as the cause of the disease 
earlier than by Avenzoar, an Arabian 'physician 
of the 12th century. Throughout the whole of 
the middle ages, and till the present century, the 
necessary connection between the disease and tho 
mite was universally recognised, as is obvious from 
the writings of Scaliger (1557) and others ; and 
a paper read by Adams before the Bqyal Society 
in 1805, contains two very good figures of the mite. 
During the first ten years of this century, many 
practitioners, not succeeding in finding the animal, 
expressed doubts concerning its existence, and in 
ISIS there occurred a remarkable incident in tho 
history of this mite. M. Gales, the chief apothecaiy 
to the Hospital of St Louis, tempted by a prize 
offered by one of the unbelievers, published in that 
year a treatise on the itch, in which he declared that 
he had seen more than 300 of the mites, and in 
which he gave a drawing of the animal, which, 
although it differed materially from the delineations 
of earlier observers, was at once accepted ns an exact 
representation of th true parasite, and was copied 
for several years into all works treating the itch, 
until Baspail discovered that M. Gales’s Memoir was 
a tissue of deceptions, and that the animal which ho 
had figured was the cheese-mitc ! The existence of 
the itch-mite was now more distrusted than ever, 
until, in 1S34, Bcnucoi, a Corsican student, demon- 
strated the presence of the creature. Many points 
regarding the structure and habits of this curious 
animal have been since revealed by the investiga- 
tions of Gras, Baspail, Hebra, Gudden, and especially 
De la Foad and Bourguignon, who have presented 
to the French Institute A Practical Treatise on the 
Entomology and Comparative Pathology of the Itch 
as it occurs in Man and the Domestic Animals, which 
has heen published in the last volume (18G2) of tho 
Alemoires presentes par divers Savants & l’ Acadiimic 
dcs Sciences. 

The adult female mite is considerably larger than 
the male ; it is visible to the naked eye, and forms a 
roundish grayish-white corpuscle, not unlike a starch 
granule ; it is about Jth of a line in length, and yth 
in breadth. When seen under the microscope, it 
presents a truncated tortoise-like shape, and is seen 
to he studded with hairs and bristles. The head 
terminates in two pairs of mandibles, and as these 
mandibles afford good ebaracteristio distinctions of 
the species, representations are given in fig. 2 of tho 
mandible in tho female itch-mite and in fig. 3 of 
the mandible in the sugar-mite. 

In order to penetrate the homy layer of tho 
epidermis, the mite assumes, according to Gudden, 
a nearly perpendicular position ; and to avoid as 
much trouble as possible, it usually selects such spots 
as give least' resistance, such as the space between 
the fingers, the inside of the wrist, &c. Once fairly 
buried, it does not again come out, but burrows, and 
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forms tortuous galleries within the skin. These 
galleries resemble the mark which is formed when a 
pen is drawn lightly over the skin without causing 



Itch-Mite : 

1, abdominal view of female itch-mite, magnified G5 diameters ; 

2, one of its mandibles, magnified G5 diameters; 3, man- 
dible of male sugar -mite, magnified 390 diameters. 

a scratch. In young children, and in persons with a 
delicate skin, they appear of a grayish-white colour ; 
while in persons with a coarse dirty skin they are of 
a blackish tint. At certain intervals, the galleries 
are pierced hy small openings, for the admission of 
air ; it is through these openings, which sometimes 
appear like very minute black dots, that the young 
escape. The vesicles characteristic of the itch-dis- 
case are attributed to a poison ejected by the mite. 
The males are smaller and much scarcer than tho 
females. 

There are numerous species of itch-mite ( Sar - 
copies) which infest tho lower animals. _ One* of 
them (S. cants ) produces Mange (q. v.) in dogs ; 
another (5. equi), a comparatively large species, 
sometimes occurs in horses ; another (6. hovis) in 
oxen in some parts of Europe ; another [S. ovis) in 
sheep. Some of these are occasionally transferred 
to human beings, and cause irritation and annoy- 
ance, which, however, seems to he limited to the 
life of the individual mites transferred, the situation 
not being congenial enough for their increase. 

For further information on the structure and 
habits of this animal, the reader is referred to the 
second volume of Kiichenmeister’s work on Para- 
sites (translated for the Sydenham Society), and to 
Bourguignon’s treatise. 

ITH'ACA (now THIAIII), one of the Ionian 
Islands (q. v.), and the smallest of them except Paro. 
It lies 17 miles west of the mainland of Greece, 
and 2 miles north of Ceplialonia. The surface is 
mountainous, hut there arc many pleasant valleys. 
Length, 15 miles; breadth, 4; area, about 44 
square miles. It was celebrated among the ancients 
as the principality and home of Ulysses ; and some 
Cyclopean ruins near Porto Molo are called hy the 
islanders the 'ruins of the Castle of Ulysses. In 
-1871, the population of the island was about 13,000, 
of whom about 2500 were in the town of Vathi, its 
seaport and capital. 

I'TIIACA, a village in the state of Now York, 
America, at tho southern extremity of Cayuga 
Lake, 102 miles west-by-south from Albany. It 
has a largo trade in coal, and 30 mills and manu- 
factories. Pop. (1870) 8462. _ 

ITI'NERARY (Lat. itinerarium, derived from 
Her, a journey), the name given hy the Romans to a 
table of the stages between two places of import- 
ance, with the distances from one to another. The 
itineraries of the ancients contribute much to our 
acquaintance with ancient geography. Of these, 


the most important are the Itineraria Antonini and 
the Itinerarium Ilierosolymitanum. The Itineraria 
Antonini are two in number, the Itinerarium provin- 
ciarum and the Itinerarium marinum, the former 
containing the routes through the Roman provinces 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and the latter the 
principal routes of navigators, who then sailed only 
along the coasts. They take their name from 
Antoninus Caracalla, hy whom they were published, 
as corrected up to his time, but they seem to have 
been originally prepared at an earlier date. — Tho 
Itinerarium Hierosohjmitanum was drawn up 333 
A.D., for the use of pilgrims from Burdigala (Bor- 
deaux) to Jerusalem. Of these itineraries, various 
editions have been published. 

ITINERATING LIBRARIES are small col- 
lections of hooks for popular reading contained in 
boxes, one of which, after being stationed in a village 
for a certain length of time, is transferred to another 
village, when another takes its place ; and so on 
with any assigned number of boxes, each with its 
special assortment. The principle of shifting about 
boxes of books in this way in rural districts is 
referred to in the memoirs of Oberlin (q. v.), and 
has been long known in Wales, as well as the High- 
lands; hut it met w-ith no significant approval, 
until it was improved upon and carried practically 
into effect on a broad scale hy Samuel Brown, a 
merchant in Haddington (died 1839), who, taking a 
deep interest in popular instruction, set on foot itin- 
erating libraries in several villages of East Lothian, 
1817. The hooks were assorted to the extent of 50 
volumes in a box. At first, there were four boxes ; 
and as the time allowed for each was two yearn 
at a village, the inhabitants of four villages had the 
perusal of 200 volumes in the space of eight years, 
at one-fourth the expense of the whole. The 
undertaking was begun and locally superintended 
from motives of benevolence, and the books were 
supplied gratuitously. The s'uccess attending this 
economic method of establishing libraries in a 
country district, led to its extension over a wider 
sphere, on the principle of readers paying a small 
sum per annum, also of forming tho assortments 
of hooks from the used new works in a central 
subscription library. There are several itinerating 
divisions in use in East Lothian and other parts of 
Scotland, as also in England, and 12 divisions were 
some time ago transmitted to Jamaica, where they 
were to be under the charge of missionaries. From 
all that can be gathered, the establishment of 
libraries of this simple class proves a valuable 
auxiliary to schools, churches, and other agencies of 
social improvement. For a variety of particulars on 
the subject, see a small volume, Some Account of 
Itinerating Libraries and their Founder (Edin. 1850). 

ITURBIDE, Augustin de. See Surp., Yol. X. 

I'TZEHOE, a town of Denmark, in the duchy of 
Holstein, and tlio oldest in the duchy, is situated on 
the Stiir, in a valley backed hy finely wooded hills, 
about 50 miles by water north-west of Hamburg. 
Tobacco, chicory, sugar, and brandy, are manu- 
factured, and important horse and cattle markets 
arc held here. L also carries on a considerable 
general trade hy water with Altona and Hamburg. 
Pop. 0091. 

The original castle around which I. gradually arose 
was built hy Charlemagne in 809. I. was twice 
taken by Tilly in the Thirty Years’ War, and in 
1057 a great portion of it was burned down hy the 
Swedes. 

I'YAN, or I'WAN (the Russian form of John), 
the name of a number of Russian czars. — Ivan I. 
(1402 — 1505) may he regarded as the founder of tho 
Russian empire. He was at first only Grand Duke 
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of Moscow, but succeeded in shaking off entirely 
tlie yoke of the Tartars, and in subjecting a number 
of the Russian principalities to bis own sway. In 
1472, lie married Zoii, a niece of tlio last Byzantino 
emperor, and thus brought the two-headed Byzantine 
eagle into the Russian arm3, an emblem with which 
are connected pretensions not likely to be forgotten 
by the Russian emperors, although they may not 
bo openly urged. This marriage opened up a way 
also for the entrance of European civilisation into 
Russia.— Ivan II. (1533—1534) did much for tho 
advancement of his country in arts and commerce, 
as well as for its extension by arms. Ho concluded 
a commercial treaty with Queen Elizabeth, after 
tho English had discovered tho way to Archangel by 
sea. Ho bore, however, tho surname of tho Gruel, 
and merited it by his deeds, amongst which was tho 
slaughter of GO, 000 persons— other accounts mako 
the number only 25,000— at Novogorod in six weeks, 
on account of a supposed plot to deliver up tho city 
and surrounding territory to the king of Poland. 

Ivan III., bom 23d August 1740, was tho son of 

tho Duke Anthony Ulnc of Brunswick-'Wolfen- 
blittol, and the Russian Grand Duchess, Anna 
Carlowna. The Empress Anna Ivanowna adopted 
him ns her eon and heir, hut she dying soon after, 
and Elizabeth, tho daughter of Peter I., seizing tiio 
throne, he was imprisoned during the remainder of 
his lifo ; and by tho orders either of the Empress 
Catharine II. or of her councillors, was put to death 
by tho officers of tho garrison at Sehlilsselburg, 

1 where ho was confined, on 5th December 17G-1. 
j Those Russian Ivans are somotmies differently uuui- 
f bored, tho reckoning being made to begin further 
back, with those who were only Uraud Dukes of 
Moscow. 

IVES, St, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in tlio county of Cornwall, beautifully 
situated on tho north-east shore of the bay of tho 
samo name, with an outlook on the Bristol Channel, 
about 10 miles north-north-east of Penzance. It is 
a very old and picturesque town ; its church, a 
granite building ot tho early part of tlio 15th c., 
stands on tho beach, and is reached by tho spray in 
i rough weather. Its harbour admits vessels of 200 
tons. I. is the head-quarters of the pilchard-fishery. 
In tlio vicinity aro several important tui and copper 
mines. Pop. (1S71) of parliamentary borough, which 
returns one member to parliament, 10,031. 

IVES, St, a small market-town of England, in 
Huntingdonshire, is situated on tho left bank of 
tho Ouse, G miles cast of Huntingdon. A very large 
weekly cattle and corn maikct is held here. Brew- 
ing and malting arc tlio clucf branches of industry. 
Pop. (1371) 3213. 

IVI ZA (ane. Ehwm*), one of tho Balearic Isles 
(q. v.), lies about 50 miles south-west of Majorca. 
It is 23 miles long, and 12 miles broad ; pop. 
11,000. l\iza, the chief town, has a pop. of 5070. 
Salt, tho principal article of export, is extensively 
manufactured on tho shore. 

I'VORY was tho name formerly given to tho 
main substanco of tho teeth of all animals, but it is 
now restricted to that modilication of dentine or 
tooth-substanco which in transverse sections shews 
lines of different colours ranniug in circular arcs, 
and for min g by their decussation minuto lozenge- 
shaped spaces, By this character, which is pre- 
sented by overy portion of any transverse section of 
| an elephant’s tusk, true ivory may bo distinguished 
from every other hind of tooth-substanco, and from 
every counterfeit, whether derived from tooth or 
hone. Although no other teeth, except tlioso of 
tho elephant, present this characteristic, many other 
animals, such as the walrus, narwhal, hippopotamus, 
CC2 


&c., possess teeth, horns, or tusks, which, from their 
large size and from their density, can be used for 
the Bamo purposes in the arts as those for which 
true ivory is employed. The ivory of the tusks of 
the African elephant is held in the highest estima- 
tion by the manufacturer, on account of its greater 
density and whiteness. The tusks are of all sizes, 
from a few ounces in weight to more than 170 lbs. 
each. Holtzapffel states that ho has seen fossil 
tusks from tho banks of the rivers of Northern 
Siberia which weighed I8G lbs. each. There are 
various chemical processes by which it may he dyed 
of various colours, as black, blue, green, yellow, red, 
and violet. . ' ' 

Ivory articles can bo made flexible and semi- 
transparent by immersion in a solution of phosphoric 
acid of sp. gr. 1T30, till they become translucent. 
They aro then to be taken out, washed with water, 
and dried with a soft cloth, when they are found to 
bo as flexible as leather. They harden on exposure 
to dry air, but resume their pHancy when immersed 
in liot water. 

Much important information on the subject of 
ivory generally will be found in Holtzapffcl’s 
Mechanical Manipulation. 

The tusks of the elephant have from very early 
periods constituted an important article of trade, in 
consequence of their great beauty ns a material for 
ornamental manufactures, and even works in flno 
art. L is frequently mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. With the Greeks it became a most important 
material, and by the hands of the sculptor Rliidias 
a statue was produced of the Olympian Jupiter, of 
such marvellous beauty and imposing majesty that 
it was considered a misfortuno to (lie without haring 
seen it. By the Romans, who were supidied from 
Africa, it was also extensively used, anil by them 
its use was diffused over the whole of Europe. Tlio 
art of working in ivory doubtless bad its origin in 
India, where it has always been a much valued 
material, and formerly supplied indirectly much of 
tho ivory scut to Europe. Tho value of ivory is in 
proportion to tho size and soundness of the teeth. 
Below tho weight of five pounds, they arc called 
scrivdloa, and are of tho least value, rarely reach- 
ing fivo aliillings per pound ; but doublo that prico 
has been given for teeth of unusually largo size. 
Tho quantity imported into Great Britain from all 
parts rather exceeds 500 tons per annum, the value 
of which is about £400,000. 

Tho so-called ivory obtained from the hippo- 
potamus is in especial favour with dentists for 
making falso teeth, on account of its pure white 
colour and freedom from grain. The fossil ivory, 
which is found in considerable quantity in Siberia 
and tho arctic regions, is uncommonly bard and 
brittle ; it is also whiter, and wants its waxy soft- 
ness. At present, tho demand for ivory is rapidly 
increasing, owing to the great taste and sldll of somo 
of tho artists who work in this material, and as tho 
supply increases but very slowly, it is likely to 
bccomo very dear. The works in ivory exhibited in 
tho International Exhibition (1SG2) shewed a very 
extraordinary advance in tho beautiful art of ivory- 
carring, and single specimens were shewn of tho 
value of £500. 

IVORY, Vegetable. This curious material is 
furnished by one of tho most beautiful of all tbo 
palm tribe. It grows on tho Andean plains of 
l’eru, and on tho banks of the river Magdalena, and 
other parts of South America. The stem of this 
palm (the Phylclqihas macrocarpa) is short and 
procumbent, but it has, proceeding from its crown, 
a magnificent tuft of hglit-green pinnated leaves 
of extraordinary size and beauty ; they are liko 
immense ostrick-fcatliers rising from 30 to 40 feet in 
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height. The flowers are on a crowded spadix, and 
have neither calyx nor corolla. The fruit, which is 
as large as a man’s head, consists of many 4-celled 
leathery drupes aggregated together, and contains 
numerous nuts of a somewhat triangular form, each 
nut being nearly, as large as a hen’s egg ; they aro 
called Corrozza nuts in commerce. The kernels of 
these nuts when ripe are exceedingly hard and 
white, in fact they resemble ivory so comnlctely 
that few names have ever been better applied than 
that of vegetable ivory. They have of late como 
into extensive use by turners in the manufacture 
of buttons, umbrella-handles, and small trinkets, 
and so closely resemble true ivory as frequently to 
deceive competent judges. Two or three millions 
of these nuts are now imported annually, and aro 
chiefly used by the London and Birmingham 
turners. 

IVORY-BLACK. See Bone-Black. 

IVRE’A, a town of Piedmont, and capital of a 
province of the same name, has a population of 10,519, 
and is situated on the left bank of the Dora Baltea, 
partly on level ground and pnrtl 3 ' on an cinincneo 
■exposed to the sirocco winds. The cathedral is 
supposed to have been a temple of Apollo, and 
contains an ancient sepulcliral monument of tho 
a"C of Augustus. The carnival of I. is famed for its 
picturesque allegorical pageants. 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE, a manufacturing town of 
France, in the department of Seine, is situated on 
the left bank of the river of that name, tlirce miles 
above Paris. Glass, earthenware, and chemical pro- 
ducts are the chief manufactures. Pop. (1872) 11,170. 

IVY ( Ucdcra ), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Araliacca:, consisting of shrubs and trees, 
mostly natives of tropical countries. Tho flowers 
have five or ten petals, and five or ten converging 
or consolidated styles. Tho fruit is a berry with 
five or ten cells.— The Common Ivy (II. helix) 
is a wcll-luiown nativo of Britain, and of most 
parts of Europe, although it is more rare in tho 
northern countries. It3 long, creeping, branched 
.stein, climbing on trees and walls to a great 
height, and closely adhering even to very hard 
substances b} r means of rootlets which it throws 
out in great abundance along its whole length, 
acquires in very aged plants almost tho thickness 
of a small tree. Its 5-lobcd, shining, stalked, 
evergreen leaves, clothing bare walls with green 
luxuriance, 6erve to throw off rain, whilst the 
rootlets of the stem suck out the moisture, so as 
to render damp avails (by, contrary to a common | 
prejudice, that ivy tends to produce dampness in | 


walls. It injures trees, however, both by abstract- 
ing their sap and by constriction. The flowering 
branches of ivy havo ovate, entire leaves, very 
different from tho others. Its small greenish 
flowers aro produced in the beginning of winter, 
and the small black berries are ripened m the follow- 
ing year. Tho berries aro eagerly eaten by many 
birds, although they have a pungent taste, and 



contain a peculiar bitter principle called hederine, 
and an acid called heJcric acid; which aro also 
found in a gummy exudation obtained by incisions 
from the stem, nnd occasionally used In medicine as 
a depilatory and a stimulant, and in vamisli-maldng. 
An ointment made from tho leaves is used in tho 
Highlands of Scotland to euro burns. In Egypt, 
tho ivy was sacred to Osiris, in Grecco to Bacchus 
(Dionysos), whose thyrsus was represented as sur- 
rounded with ivy ; the Romans mingled it in tho 
laurel crowns of their poets. 

There are several varieties of ivy often planted 
for ornamental purposes, of which that generally 
known in Britain as Irish Ivy, and on tho continent 
as English Ivy, is particularly esteemed for its largo 
leaves and luxuriant growth. It is said to bo a 
nativo of the Canary Isles. Ivy grows readily from 
cuttings. — II. umbcllifcra, a nativo of Amboyna, is 
said to produco a finely aromatic wood ; and II. 
Icrcbmthaccu, a Ceylonese species, yields a resinous 
substance which smells like turpentine. 
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THE tenth letter in our alphabet, 
xircijil/ jS . has in Eng. tlie power of d:h ; in Fr., 

' < lJ I of zh ; ami in Ger. of y. Both the 
A' jf, (f&j 11 ? sound aud the character lyivo sprung 
I out of the original vowel i. When 

A 1 such a word as Julius is pronounced 

. d'-s\ rapidly, it naturally slides into Yulius. 
Ul./23 The Homans, though they had hut one 
character for both, recognised this distinc- 
KiJJ tioti between the vowel and the semi- vowel ; 

and in the case of such words as cuius, maius, 
some writers doubled the i, and wrote one or both 
long, as callus or cuilus. There is little doubt that 
the original Homan sound of this semi-vowel was 
that of Eng. ij (youth), stdl given to it in German. 
But as this sound has a tendency to convert the 
consonant preceding it into a sibilant (see letter C), 
so it has a tendmeyto hi come itself sibilant, and 
Ynl- slides into I’r. zhut-, Eng ihhul-. This transi- 
tion had already taken place in the later ages of tho 
Latin, at all events, in the popular pronunciation, 
as appears from such inscriptions as cuwjiunta, for 
conjunct a ; Zisu, for Jc.su. 

It was the Dutch scholars of the lGth and 17th 
ccutuiics that lirst introduced a regular distinction 
betweeu the cousonantu! and vowel powers of i, and 
marked the former by the distinct character j (a 
long 1 . projecting below the line). The character 
has been adopted in the modern Teutonic and 
Homanic languages, with the exception of Italian, 
which represents the sound by yi or as Giovanni, 
from Lat. Johannes ; mnyyivrc, from Lat. maior. Ill 
Span., it has a guttural power, and is uitcrchangc- i 
able with x, as Acres, or Jens. 

.1 A 'II I HU (JJydcri u), a genus of birds of the same | 


widely distributed in South America, Africa, and 
Australia. 

JABUTICABA. Sec Eugenia. 

J A' CAN A {Parra), a genus of birds of tho order 
Grallcc, commonly ranked in tho family Pallidcc, 
natives of the warm parts of Asia and the Asiatic 
islands, Africa, and South America. In general 
appearance, they much resemble gallinulcs and 
coots. The feet, though not webbed, are adapted, 
by the great length of the toes and claws, for 
walking on the surface of weed-covered lakes and 
swamps, the native haunts of these birds, where they 
never fail to attract the attention of the traveller. 
The Common' J. (P. Jacana) is a South American 
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family with storks and adjutants ; the chief dis- 
tinction from the storks being that tho hill is a 
little curved upwards. The species are few, but nro 
CM 


Common Jacana {Parra Jacana). 

species, abundant in Guiana and Brazil. It is about 
ten inches long ; black, except tlic back and part 
of tlie wings, which are of a bright cliesnut colour. 
Tho Indian J. [I 1 . Indica) and the Ciiinese J. 
{P. Sinensis) arc also among the best known species. 
Both arc found in India and other parts of tho East, 

JACARA'NDA WOOD, a very hard, heavy, 
brown wood, also called Jtoscicood, from its faint 
nmecablo smoll of roses. It is brought from South 
America, and is produced by several trees of the 
genus jacaramla, of the natural order Biynoniacecc. 
Several species of this genus arc called Carola in 
Brazil, aud are thero aeconnteil anti-syphilitic. — 
Several species of the nearly allied genus Tccoma 
also have an extremely hard wood, as T. pcnlaphylla , 
a native of tho Caribbean Islands. The Brazilian 
Indians make their hows of tho wood of T. ioxiphom 
or Pao d'arco. 

JACK. ‘The Jewish Jacobus was corrupted 
through Jaccjuemes to Jaqucs in France, and James 
in England; and Jaqucs being the commonest 
Christian name in the former country, was used as 
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a contemptuous expression for a common man. 
Jacquerie, an insurrection of the peasants. The 
introduction of the word in the same sense into 
England seems to have led to the use of Jack as the 
familiar synonyme of John, •which happened to be 
here the commonest name, as Jaques in France. 
The term was then applied to any mechanical con- 
trivance for replacing the personal sen-ice of an 
attendant, or to an implement subjected to rough 
and familiar usage.’ — Wedgewood’s Dictionary of 
English Etymology. This will he found to explain 
the very varied use of this word, whether single 
or in composition; as bool-jack , jack-boots, black- 
jack (a leathern jug for household sen-ice). J acket 
(the diminutive of Jack) is a short coat for homely 
use. 

JACK, JAK, or JACA ( Artocarpus inlegrifolia), 
a tree of the same genus with the Bread-fruit (q. v.), 
a native of the East Indies. It is a larger tree 
than the Bread-fruit, and has undivided leaves. 
The fruit is very large, weighing from. five to fifty, 
sometimes seventy pounds. The fruit, which is 
produced in very great abundance, resembles the 
bread-fruit, but is of very inferior quality, the pulp 
having a strong unpleasant flavour; yet it forms 
great part of the food of the natives in some parts 
of India, Ceylon, &c. The seeds, which lie imme- 
diately under the rind, are very palatable when 
roasted. The timber, which is yellowish, is used 
for almost every purpose, being both strong and 
ornamental, and is imported into Britain for making 
musical instruments, cabinet-work, the backs of 
brushes, marqueterie floors, &c. The J. is now 
much planted in many tropical countries of which 
it is not a native. 

JACIC-A-LAHTERN. See Ignis Eattos. 

JA'CKAI t (corrupted from Sp. and Fr. chacal), 
the common name of a number of species and 
varieties of the dog genus, abounding in many parts 
of Asia and Africa, but not found in any of the 
other quarters of the globe, except that one of the 
kinds extends into Greece. They agree in all their 
most important characters with wolves and dogs, 
and many naturalists suppose that some of the 
domestic varieties of dog are of jackal parentage. 
The pupil of the eye is circular, as in the dog and 
wolf, although the form and tail are somewhat fox- 
like. The head is narrow, and the muzzle pointed. 
The ears are erect, and rather large. The tail is 
not so long as in foxes, but is almost equally bushy. 
All the jackals are of small size, as compared with 
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Jackal ( Cants aureus). 

wolves, seldom exceeding 15 inches in height at the 
shoulder. Their colours are buff and tawny, more 
or less grizzled ; the tip of the tail is always dark. 
They make holes for themselves in the ground by 
burrowing, or take possession of such as already 
exist among rocks or ruins; and in these they 
spend the day? not venturing abroad till the dusk 
of evening. They hunt during the night in troops, 


and their bowlings are described by all who have 
heard them as peculiarly horrible. The notion that 
the J. is the lion’s provider, and guides the royal 
beast to his prey, is one of the exploded fables of 
natural history, although it may have some founda- 
tion in the lion’s occasionally following a troop of 
jackals in full cry, and appropriating ‘the lion’s 
share.’ Jackals are not only ready to devour any 
animal which they can run down, but any carrion 
which they may meet with. They follow armies ; 
they dig up the ill-buried dead; they rob hen-roosts 
and outhouses ; but they are as omnivorous as 
domestic dogs, eating farinaceous or other vegetable 
food when it comes in their way; they are even 
said, like foxes, to enter vineyards, and devour tho 
grapes. They have a very offensive smell, which, 
however, is said to diminish through domestica- 
tion, and they are domesticated without difficulty. 
The name of Common J. is sometimes given to the 
species ( Cams aureus ) which is found in the western 
parts of Asia, and which is in general yellowish 
gray above, and whitish below, with yellow legs 
and thighs. But it is doubted if . this animal was 
in ancient times plentiful, as it is now, in Syria 
and neighbouring parts of Asia. It is thought not 
improbable that it may have followed the track of 
armies from the farther east. It is pretty certain 
that it has, in comparatively modem times, become 
common in parts of Asia more northern than it 
formerly inhabited. It is not improbable, however, 
that it is included under the name fox in tho 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

JA’CKASS, Laughing ( Dacelo gigantea), a bird 
of the Kingfisher family ( Halcyonidce ), and some- 
times described in works on natural history as tho 
Great Brown Kingfisher. It agrees very nearly with 
the kingfishers m its form and characters, but 
differs from them in its habits, not frequenting 
waters, nor feeding on fish, but preying on beetles, 
reptiles, and small mammalia. It is about eighteen 
inches long, and mostly of a brown colour. It . is 
a common bird in Australia, and has received its 
English name from the colonists, on account of the 
peculiar sounds which it utters. The natives call it 
Gogobera, apparently in imitation of its cry. It is 
of great use in preventing the excessive .multiplica- 
tion of reptiles and other pests. Its bill is powerful 
enough to crush the heads of snakes. It is easily 
tamed, and is sometimes kept in gardens, from 
which it does not seek to escape. 

JACK-BOOTS, tall boots of tough thick leather, 
reaching above the knee, and formerly worn by 
cavalry. In some instances, as an additional, protec- 
tion against sword-cuts, they were lined, with thin 
plates of iron. The only regiments in the British 
service which still retain these handsome but 
cumbrous boots are the Life Guards and Royal 
Horse Guards. See Boots. 

JA'CKDAW [Corvus monedula), a species of 
crow, smaller than the rook and carrion crow, its 
utmost length being only about fourteen inches. It is 
black, with dark-gray neck. It is a common British 
bird, and is plentiful also in some parts of conti- 
nental Europe, Asia, and the north of Africa. It 
is not found in America. It builds its nest in holes 
of chfis, ruins, &c. It frequents towns and villages, 
often making its nest in a chimney, by dropping 
down stick after stick till some of them become 
fixed in their oblique descent ; and on these, others 
are piled, affording a firm base for a nest of wool 
or other soft substance. The J . lays from four 
to seven (usually five) bluish-white eggs, which 
are covered with dark-brown spots.. Marvellous 
instances are recorded of the quantity of sticks 
employed to form a jackdaw’s nest, in situations 
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where an unusual height of pile was required. fn 
1842, a pair of jackdaws, in seventeen days, made a 
pile ten feet high in the staircase of the bell-tower 
of Eton College. The J. is a social bird. It is easily 
domesticated, and becomes very pert and familiar. 
It has considerable powers of mimicry, and even 
imitates the human voice. 

JA'CKSON, a town of North America, capital of 
tho stato of Mississippi, is situated on. a plain on 
the right bank of the Pearl River, which becomes 
navigable here, fortv miles east of Vicksburg, and 
about ISO miles north of New Orleans by railway. 
Being the capital, it is the seat of several important 
state institutions, as the lunatic asylum, institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, and tho prison. Here, in 
averago years, from 30,000 to 40,000 bales of cotton 
are shipped annually. Pop. (1S70) 4234. 

JACKSON, a flourishing city of North America, 
in tho state of Michigan, is situated on the left 
bank of the Grand River, 70 miles west of Detroit, 
and 35 miles south of Lansing, at the intersection of 
six railways. There arc manufactures of chemicals, 
bricks, agricultural implements, furniture, and 
wagons ; foundries, machine-shops, rolling-mills, 
breweries, flour-mills, &c. There is a flourishing 
general trade. Within the city limits, there are 
two mines of bituminous coal ; that material occurs 
also in tho vicinity. Pop. (1870) 11,447. 

JACKSON, Axnr.cw, General, and seventh Presi- 
dent of tho United States of America, was born 
at Waxhaw settlement, South Carolina, March 15, 
1707. His father, who was a Scotchman by birth, 
emigrated to America in 1705, and soon afterwards 
died, leaving to his widow a half-cleared farm in 
a new settlement, with no negroes to assist in its 
cultivation. When J. grew uu, ho was sent to 
study for tho church, hut on tho breaking out of 
tho American revolution, lie and his brothers were 
summoned to tho lichl, and the elder lost his life 
at Stouo Ferry. Andrew, though but thirteen 
years old, fought with Ins remaining brother under 
Sumter, and remained with the army until tho end 
of the war. The life of the camp had mined him 
for tho clerical oliico, so in 1781 lie commenced the 
study of the law, and in 1787 was appointed solicitor 
for tho western district of South Carolina, now tho 
Gtate of Tennessee. This frontier settlement had 
for its neighbours several powerful tribes of Indians, 
against whom J. fought with such success ns to get 
from them the complimentary titles of ‘Sharp Knife ’ 
and 1 Pointed Arrow.’ lu 1730, he was a member of 
the convention which modolh il the constitution and 
organised the state of Tennessee, and was elected 
to tlia legislature as representative, and then as 
senator, and appointed judge of the supremo 
court (an oliico he soon resigned), and major-general 
of the state militia. In 1813, at an outbreak of 
hostilities with the Creek Indians, ho raised a 
volunteer force of two or three thousand men, 
and defeated them. When destitute of supplies, 
ho is said to have set an example of endurance by 
feeding on hickory-nuts, ami hence, according to 
some, to have acquired the popular sobriquet of 
‘ Old Iliekory.’ J. s linal victor)' (March 27, 1S14) 
at the Horseshoe peninsula, m the Tallahoosa, com- 
pletely broke the power of tho Indian raco in 
North America. In consequence of his slriil and 
energy in Indian warfare, ho was appointed a 
major-general of the army of the United States ; 
and in tho contemporaneous war with England had 
command of tho forces which captured Pensacola, 
and defended New Orleans (q. v.) against the 
attack of tho British under General Packenham, 
December 1814. The result of tliis action, so 
flattering to the pride of Americans, gave General 
ceil 


J. a great and enduring popularity. After Spain 
had ceded Florida to the United States, ho was 
made governor of the territory, and subsequently 
was chosen United States senator from Tennessee. 
In 1824, he received the highest vote of four can- 
didates for the presidency of the United States, 
hut by tho influence of Mr Clay, John Quincy 
Adams was elected by the House of Representa- 
tives. He was, however, in spite of hitter and 
violent opposition, elected by the democratic party 
in 1828, and in 1832 re-elected by a still more 
overwhelming majority. His administration was 
marked by singular firmness. He vetoed important 
measures against largo majorities, and after a long 
struggle, destroyed the Bank of tho United States, 
and took the fust steps towards a specie currency 
and independent treasury. But he manifested too 
much, perhaps, of a partisan spirit in removing 
nearly all his political opponents from office, and 
appointing his supporters — an example followed by 
his successors of both parties, and which has led to 
wido corruption. His administration, as a whole, 
was successful, and he retired with undiminished 
popularity, after witnessing tho election of his 
favourite, President Van Buren. He died at his 
farm of the Hermitage, near Nashville, June 8, 1845. 

JACKSON, Thomas, an American Confederate 
general, better known as ‘ Stonewall J ackson,’ was 
born in Virginia in 1S2G. In 1842, he entered tho 
military academy at Westpoint as a cadet, and was 
breveted second lieutenant in the 1st corps of 
United States artillery in 1S4G. He was attached 
to Magruder’s battery in tho Mexican war, and 
was breveted captain for his gallant conduct 
in tho battles of Contreras and Cherubusco. He 
retired from the army in 1852, and became Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Military Science in the 
university of Virginia. At the outbreak of the 
War of Secession, he was appointed a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army. His nom dt guerre 
of ‘Stonewall’ was occasioned by tho firmness of 
his brigade at tho battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
I SGI. Ho defeated tho Northern forces at Ball's 
Bluff, and outgeneraled and defeated the Federal 
commanders in the Virginia campaign of 1SG2, 
after which ho led the invasion of Maryland, nnd cap- 
tured Harper’s Ferry. He died of wounds received 
from his own men at Chancellorville, May 0, 1SG3. 

JA’COB (Heb. Ynal'ob, derived variously from 
‘heel,’ Gen. xxv. 2G, or from ‘to deceive,’ Gen. 
xxvii. 3G), one of tho three chief Hebrew patriarchs. 
He was tho second son of Isaac and Rebekah, 
and on account of his docile, domestic character 
was tho favourite of his mother. His conduct 
towards his brother in regard to the birthright 
(Gen. xxvii.) docs not greatly redound to his credit. 
After an exile of 21 years in Padanaram, whither 
ho had fled to escape the vengeanco of Esau, 
ho returned to Canaan with two wives (Rachel 
and Leah), two concubines (Biliiah and Zilpab), 
twelve sons (tho fathers of the subsequent Hebrew 
tribes), and a daughter named Dinah, who was tho 
unintentional cause of a vindictive massacre of the 
Sbecliemitcs by her brothers Simeon and Levi. In 
his 130th year, he and liis family went down to 
Egypt, where his fuvourito son Joseph had become 
a great man under Pharaoh. Hero ho lived for 17 
years longer in tho land of Goshen, and died in liis 
147th year. His body was embalmed, carried back 
to Canaan with great pomp by liis sons, and there 
buried near Hebron. Mention is frequently made 
of J. both in the Old and New Testaments, and 
there are also many legends about him in Rab- 
binical and Patristic, as well as in the Mohammedan 
literature. 
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JACO'BI, Fr.iEnr.icn Hr.iKr.icn, a German plfil- 
o-opher, born at Dib=eldorf, 23th January 17-13. 
He wm educat'd at Frankfurt, whence hr pro- 
ei oded to Genova with a view to preparing buineli 
fora mercantile career. Jn 177<>, h‘‘ v.s-- appointed 
councillor of finance for the duclii. - of Jo rg and 
JUlicli, and bavins married a lady of fortune, was 
enabled to devot" him-eif to literary jmr-uit’. In 
ISO 1, lie removed to Munich, viiere lie had been 
appointed a member of the newly institut* d .\caderny 
of Sciences, of which he became jirendent in 
1607. He died on March 10, 1S19. His writing 
con'-ist partly of romance--. and partly of pliilu- 
* nphical treatise The jinucij J are Vt'obb'mar (2 
ml". rien**b. 1779), Eduard AlhrilCs Urbfammhing 
(l>ri«b 17S1), both philosophical romances; Uibcr 
(lit Lehre d'S ,S "pinoen in Drbftn an AUndcIssolin 
(Ilrcil. 1785), a polemic against logical methods of 
r peculation in the search after the higher class of 
moral truths; and David Jluine liber den Glaubcn , 
odrr fdealvsmus und 1'cali.nnus, in which tlio samo 
polemic is continued, but in which an attempt is 
al*o made to demonstrate that the mind or nature 
of man possesses another faculty — viz., faith, or 
moral intuition, by which the higher truths arc as 
firmly grasped, as, by faith in the perceptions of tho 
senses we, so to speak, lay hold on the phenomena 
of the material world. Herein lies tho difference) 
between Kant (and indeed the whole school of 
German idealists) and J. ; the former appear to 
admit only the ‘ subjective ’ reality of such concep- 
tions as God, tho soul, immortality, &c. the latter 
claims for them an ‘objective’ reality. Kant denies 
that the ‘faculty of faith’ gives us ‘ knowledge,’ in 
tho strict sense of the word ; J. affirms that it docs. 
One of his treatises, Von den gbttlichen Dingcn 
und Hirer Ofcnbarttng (Leip. 1S11), was the occasion 
of a rather sharp controversy between liim and 
Schclling. J. is not a systematic thinker, and did 
not form a school. Ho is, as might he expected, 
deficient in the qualities he despised — method and 
logical sequence ; hut his style is remarkably good, 
possessing both warmth and clearness. It has ueen 
compared by his countrymen to that of Plato. His 
collected works appeared at Leipsic (G vols. IS 12 — 
1821). 

.TACO'BI, Kat.l Gustav Jaeob, a celebrated 
mathematician, was horn at Potsdam, in Prussia, 
lOtli December 1S04 ; studied at thc_ university of 
Berlin, where ho made great progress in philosophy, 
philology, and mathematics ; and in 1S29 becamo 
a professor at Kouigsberg. In IS29, he published 
his celebrated work I’undamcnla nora Theories 
Fttncliomim Ullipticorum, for which he received tlio 
great medal of the Academy of Sciences of Paris ; 
tho work, however, onlj- contains a portion of his 
researches on tho subject of Elliptic Functions. 
In tlio same year, he mado a tour through 
Northern Germany and France, forming tuo 
acquaintance of Gauss, Legendre, Fourier, Poisson, 
and other celebrated geometers. In 1S-12, he took 
a second journey, in company with his wife, to 
visit England and Scotland, and attend the meeting 
- of the British Association. Soon after his return 
home, his health broke down, and he started 
for Italy. On his return, ho was removed from 
Konigsborg to Berlin, where ho died of Emall-pox, 
IStli February 1831. Besido the work above men- 
tioned, J. wrote a great number of memoirs on 
the different branches of tho higher mathematics, 
chiefly Series and Defmito Intc’tp-als, and was a 
regular contributor to the celebrated Journal fur 
nine und angeicanille 2lalhcmatik of Crelle. 

.TA'COBIN.Jbe name l>y which members of tho 
Dominican order were popularly known in France. 


Tlie name originate d from the fact, that their mother- ! 
cstiblBhinout was situated in the Hue St Jaoj c.«, 
in Pari" ; and it was thence extended to tiie entiro 
oriler throughout prance. 

JA'COBINS, the members of a political club 
which exercised a very great influence during tho 
French revolution. It war. originally called tho 
Club Union, and was formed at Versailles, when 
the Statvs-gcn'ral a“ L t mblcd there in 17S9. It then 
consisted exchirively of membera of tho States- 
general, all more or lc-s liberal or revolutionary, 
but of very different shades of opinion. On tho 
removal of the court and National Assembly to 
Paris, this club began to acquire importance. It 
now met in a ball of the former Jacobin convent in 
Paris, whence it received the name of the Jacobin 
Club, which was first given to it by its enemies ; 
the name which it adopted being that of tho SociCg 
of Friend* of Ihe Constitution, it now also admitted 
members who were not members of the National 
Assembly, and held regular and public sittings. 

It exercised a great influence over the agitation, of 
which the chief seat and focus was in tlio capital, 
and this influence was extended over the wholo 
country by affiliated societies. Its power increased, 
until it becamo greater than that of tho National 
Assembly. It formed branch societies or clubs 
throughout France, of which there wero soon not 
less than 1200. "When tho National Assembly 
dissolved itself in September 1791, the election of 
the Legislative Assembly was mainly accomplished 
under tho influence of the Jacobin Club. Almost 
all tho great events which followed in rapid 
succession were determined by the voice of tho 
club, whose deliberations were regarded with moro 
interest than thoso of tho Legislative Assembly. 
It reached tho zenith of its power when the 
National Convention met in September 1792. Tho 
agitation for tho death of tho Icing, tho storm 
winch destroyed the Girondists, the excitement of 
the lowest classes against the bourgeoisie or middlo 
classes, and the reign of terror over all France, wero 
tho work of the Jacobins. But the overthrow of 
Bobespierre on the 9th Thcnnidor 1791, gave also 
tho deathblow to the Jacobin Club. The magic of 
its name was destroyed ; and the Jacobins sought in 
vain to contend against a reaction which increased 
daily both in the Convention and among the people. 
A law of October 1G forbade the affiliation of clubs, 
and on November 9, 1794, the Jacobin Club was 
finally closed. Its place of meeting was soon after 
demolished. — The term Jacobins is often employed 
to designate persons of extreme revolutionary' senti- 
ments. 

JA'COBITES, in Church History, is the common 
name of the oriental sect of Mouophysites (q._v.), 
hut it belongs more specially to the Monopliysitcs 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chaldea. The name is 
derived from a Syrian monk called Jacobus Bara- 
dans (Bar-dai), who in the reign of Justinian 
formed tiie Monopliysite recusants of his country 
into a single party. The J. at present number 
about 40,000 families, and are subject to two 
patriarchs, appointed by the sultan — one resident 
at Diarbekir, with the title of Patriarch of Antioch ; 
the other at SaphraD, under the style of Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

JACOBITES (from Jacobus, the Latin form of 
James), the name given to the adherents of the 
male line of the Honse of Stuart in Great Britain 
and Ireland after the Revolution of 1GSS. Mary 
of tho most devoted royalists followed James 
H. into France ; hut the greater part of the J. 
remaining in their native land made a greater or 
less show of submission to the new government, 

cor 
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•svhilst tliey secretly supported the cause of the 
Pretender. Tliclr intrigues and conspiracies were 
incessant till the middle of the ISth century. Their 
hostility to the House of Hanover broke out in 
rebellions in 1715 aud 1745, in consequence of which 
not a few of them lost their lives upon the scaffold, 
titles were attainted, and estates confiscated. After 
1745, their cause became so obviously hopeless, that 
tlieir activity in a great measure ceased ; and it was 
not long till it ceased altogether, and those who 
still retained their attachment to the exiled family 
acquiesced in the order of things established by 
the Revolution. In Scotland, the hopes and wishes 
of the Jacobite party were expressed in many 
spirited songs, which form an interesting part of the 
national literature. Sec the Cullodcn P (ipp's (Lond. 
1S15) ; Hogg's Jacobite Jtelics (2 vols. Edin. 1819) ; 
and Chambers’s Jacobite Memoirs (Edin. 1824). — 
Tlio J. of England were also called Tories. They 
were generally distinguished by warm attachment 
to the Church of England, as opposed to all dissent, 
if they were not members of the Church of Rome, 
and held very strongly the doctrine of non-resistance, 
or tho duty of absolute submission to the king. The 
J. of Scotland were also generally Episcopalians 
aud Roman Catholics. Macaulay, however, points 
out that the Highland clans w Inch espoused the 
Jacobite cause did so on other grounds than the 
English J., and were far lr«m Inning previously 
received tlio doctrine of non-iiMstanee. In Ireland, 
tho Jacobite cause iua that also of the Celts as 
opposed to the Saxons, or tin- native race against 
the English colonists, and of the Roman Catholics 
against the Protestants, ’lhese dnersitics prevented 
a 'cornplete union, and greatly « cakened^the Jaco- 
bites.— See History of the lUbellioii in 1745, by R. 
Chambers. 

JACOB’S LADDER, on shipboard, is a short 
rope-ladder with wooden steps, to give easy access 
to the shrouds and tops. — It is also the name of an 
apparatus for raising light weights a considerable 
height. One form, much used in breweries and 
distilleries, is an endless revolving chain of buckets, 
filling themselves at the bottom of the chain, aud 
emptying themselves at the top. 

JACOB’S LADDER ( Pohmoninm evruleum), a 
herbaceous perennial plant of the natural order 
Polcmoniacew, a rare native of Britain, but more 
common in the centre and south of Europe, found 
also in the temperate parts of Asia and of North 
America. It is common in flower-gardens in Britain. 
It has pinnate leaves, with ovate-lanceolate leaflets, 
a smooth stem 1—2) feet high, and a terminal raceme 
of bright blue (sometimes white) flowers, with wheel- 
shaped 5-lobcd corolla. Great medicinal virtues 
were once ascribed to it, but the only quality which 
it seems to possess is a slight astringency. 

JACOTOT, Jean Joseph, the inventor of the 
‘Universal Method’ of education, was born at 
Dijon, in France, in 1779. He served for some tune 
in the army, but in 1790 was appointed by Napo- 
leon, first to the chair of mathematics in the Normal 
School, afterwards secretary to the Minister at War, 
and a director of the Polytechnic. He retired to 
Belgium in 1815, where he was appointed lecturer 
on French literature in the university of Louvain, 
and afterwards director of the military Normal 
School. He returned to Pans in 1S3S, and died 
there 30tli July 1S40. His system, propounded in 
general rules, which, however, without his own 
explanation, would have been quite unintelligible, 
appears to consist in directing the student’s exer- 
tions to particular subjects, cncouragin" and inciting 
him in every possible manner to make uso of his 
mental powers, and there leaving him ; the teacher 
css 


ig on no account to become an expounder, but 
after setting the student on the right track, is to 
leave him to explain away his own difficulties. 
J.’s method x r ery much resembled that of Hamilton 
(see Hamiltonian System), and, like it, was crude 
and one-sided. The valuable elements of it bavo 
been incorporated in the more rational and eatholio 
methods of recent times. The xvonderful results 
said to have been produced by J. are, so far as 
real, to be attributed to the exceptional zeal and 
energy that always characterise the apostle of a 
new system, as much as to the system itself. 

JACQUA’RD LOOM, a loom fitted with the 
Jacquard apparatus for. the purpose of pattern- 
weaving. This apparatus was the invention of M. 
Joseph Marie Jacquard, an ingenious Frenchman, 
a native of Lyon, who, being necessitated to carry 
on tho wearing business of liis father, for which he 
had a distaste, and, according to some accounts, 
still further stimulated by reading an account in 
an English newspaper of tho offer of a premium 
for any person who should invent a machine for 
weaving nets, set his wits to work to improve the 
existing machinery for wearing. By his invention, 
he enabled an ordinary workman, with comparative 
case, to produce the most beautiful patterns in a 
style which had only previously been accomplished 
with almost incredible patience, skill, and labour. 
Nevertheless, the reception of his great invention 
by the public was most dispiriting, for although 
rewarded with a small pension by Napoleon, the 
silk-weavers themselves offered such violent, oppo- 
sition to its introduction, that on one occasion he 
narrowly escaped with his life, and his machine was 
broken up by tlio body of men who, under the 
title of the Couseil dcs Prud’hommes, were appointed 
to watch over tho interests of the Lyonncse traders, 
and it was destroyed in the public square of Lyon. 
To uso Jacquard’s own language: ‘The iron was 
sold for iron, the wood for wood, and he himself 
was delivered over to universal ignominy;’ never- 
theless, on that same spot where tho machine was 
publicly destroyed, a statue now stands, to shew the 
gratitude of a more enlightened generation. 

Even after the partial adoption of his machine, 
which was patented, Jacquard had numberless 
annoyances to contend with ; the workmen, as usual, 
opposed ignorant prejudice to its progress, and their 
masters, little better, took it up so lukewarmly, that 
it failed in many instances, and actions were entered 
against the patentee for injury done to material, 
&c. The vnluo of the invention was, however, too 
great to admit of its being long suppressed, and 
when its value was once fairly recognised, it effected 
a complete revolution in the art of wearing, espe- 
cially in the finer lands of figured silk fabrics. 

The Jacquard apparatus can be adjusted to almost 
every kind of loom, its office being merely to direct 
those movements of the warp threads which aro 
required to produce tho pattern, and which pre- 
viously were effected by the weaver’s fingers; its 
arrangements generally are very complicated, hut 
its principles are remarkable for their extreme 
sunplicity and certainty. 

In ordinary weaving, the alternate threads of the 
warp, or longitudinal arrangement, aro raised so as 
to enable the weaver to throw tho shuttle contain- 
ing the weft thread transversely across from his 
right to his left hand between the warp threads so 
raised and those left at rest. When the xveft is so 
passed through, the raised warp threads are lowered, 
and the other set raised, the shuttle being then 
passed through from left to right. This is the most 
simple idea of plaiting or weaving. If, however, a 
pattern has to be produced either in plain materials 
or varied colours, it is necessarjq instead of raising 
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and depressing the whole threads of the warp, in 
two sets, as above described, to raise only such as 
are required to develop the various parts of the 
figure, and this, of course, must be done with great 
exactness, as the position of every thread tells upon 
the formation of the pattern. The apparatus of 
Jacquard is for 'the purpose of regulating these 
movements, and its mode of action is as follows : 

The warp threads are each (as in the common 
weaving process) passed tlirough a small loop in 
tlie lifting thread, so as to be raised by means of the 
treadles, which act directly upon the lifting bars ; 
these lifting threads (fig. 1, i, i, i, i, i) are attached 



to certain wires in the Jacquard apparatus, which 
form a rigid continuation ending in a hook, which, 
when nothing interferes, is caught and raised by 
each upward motion of the lifting bar ; thus, A is 
the lifting bar, and it has five projections [k, k, k, k, k), 
upon which the hooks of the wires catch when in a 
straight position, as at B, B, but which miss them 
if they be thrown out of the perpendicular, as at 
0, C, C. There are only five of these wires given, 
to prevent confusion, but practically there must bo 
one for every thread of the warp — that is, one for 
every thread in the width of the cloth to be woven. 
Each of the- lifting wires passes through a hori- 
zontal needle placed at right angles, D, D, D, D, D, 
which has a loop formed for the purpose, thus, at 
(fig. 2). This needle passes freely through an 



Fig. 2. 


opening in the frame at h, and is so looped on to 
another rod, (j, on the spring-box E, that it moves 
freely without fear of displacement, and if pushed 
back into the spring-box, is made to press upon 
one of the spiral springs E, which restores it to its 
place as soon as it is freed, from pressure. In the 
diagram (fig. 1), this pressure is supposed to be 
exerted upon three of the lifting wires, C, C, C ; 
consequently, if the lifting bar A is simultaneously 
raised, those three wires are missed, whilst the other 
two, B, B, being in position, catch the projections 


k, k on the bar, are drawn up with it, and thus 
raise the threads of the warp to which they are 
attached. 

Now, the regulation of this pressure upon the 
horizontal needles is effected by a revolving square 
roller, which lias each of its four sides perforated 
with rows of holes, which, like the needles and 
lifting wires, correspond in number to the threads 
of the warp. This roller, when in its place, receives 
into one row of perforations the whole row of 
needles where they project through the frame at h, 
and it has a motion given by the machinery which 
brings each row on its four surfaces in regular order 
into the same position, and if no impediment is 
offered, all the needles are undisturbed, and the 
upright wires lift the entire set of warp threads to 
which they are attached. But in order to produce 
the necessary variations of motion required by the 
pattern, a set of cards are made each of the width 
of the square roller; these also are so perforated 
that when placed on the surface of the roller their 
perforations correspond exactly with those on the 
roller immediately beneath them ; but the cards are 
perforated in exact accordance with the pattern, so 
that intervals occur in which there are no perfora- 
tions to correspond with those on the roller ; hence, 
when the roller L (fig. 1) is brought up to the frame 
h, some of the needles will find entrance into tho 
holes of the roller through the corresponding per- 
forations in the covering card, seen in section M, 
fig. 1 ; but others will be prevented entering by tho 
absence of such perforations, and the card, by tho 
resistance it offers, will force the needles thus 
opposed back upon the springs E, E, E, removing 
thereby tho hooks of the lifting wires from tho 
action of the lifting bar. The cards are looped 
together at the corners, and move as an endless 
chain on the rollers, and the entire set of perfora- 
tions on the whole chain of cards exactly repre- 
sents the pattern to be produced ; the same as tho 
notes represent the air in a piece of _ music. Of 
course, the simple operations here described require 
mechanical arrangements of great nicety to regulate 
them, and these are so complicated that mere verbal 
description would hardly help much to explain 
them ; indeed, even with the loom and its apparatus, 
and its cumbrous arrangement of hundreds, and 
even thousands of cards before us, the unpractised 
eye finds great difficulty in comprehending its 
movements. 

A very wonderful simplification of the Jacquard 
apparatus was shewn in tho International Exhi- 
bition (18G2), by Eugenio Vincenzi of Modena, by 
which a saving of bulk alone is effected to the 
extent of two-tliirds, and the toil of the_ artisan 
is lessened greatly by the corresponding lightness 
of the parts of tho machine which he has to move. 
The most remarkable part of this new invention is 
the extreme delicacy of the needle action, so that 
there is no shock when the card offers resistance, 
hence the inventor has been enabled to substitute 
paper for thick cardboard, and can consequently 
perforate a dozen with the same ease as one, hence 
the pattern may be repeated without extra labour. 
This beautiful little loom will certainly displace the 
oiuinary Jacquard, if it is not itself superseded by 
the wonderful invention of the electric loom by 
Signior Bouelli, for a description of which see 
Electric Loom in Surr., Vol. X. 

JACQUERIE (see Jack), the name given to tho 
insurgent peasants in France in tho middle of the 
14th c., in the reign of John. The insurrection of 
the J. broke out in the year 1358, when the French 
king was a prisoner in England, and France in a 
state of tho greatest disorder and anarchy. The 
immediate occasion of it was the enormities 
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perpetrated by Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, 
and his adherents ; but it was really caused by long- 
continued oppression on the part of the nobles. 
Suddenly rising against their lords, the peasants 
laid hundreds of castles in mins, murdered the 
nobles, and violated their wives and daughters, 
practising every enormity, and acting, as they 
said, on the principle of doing as had been done 
to them. The insurrection broke out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, but extended to the banks of 
the Marne and tlio Oise. For some weeks this 
part of France was entirely at their mercy ; but 
the magnitude of the danger induced the quarrel- 
some nobles to make common cause against them, 
and on the 9th of June tho peasants were defeated 
with great slaughter near Mcaux by Captal de 
Buch and Gaston PhCbus, Count of Foix. This 
put an end to the insurrection. 

JACTITA'TION OF MARRIAGE is a suit 
which was formerly Competent, in the English eccle- 
siastical courts, and now is competent in the English 
Divorco Court, to settlo a question of disputed 
marriage. If a party boast or profess that he or 
she is married to another, tho latter may institute 
the suit, and call upon the former to produce proof 
of tho marriage. If this is not done, then a decrco 
passes which enjoins the party to perpetual silence 
on tho subject. This remedy is now scarcely 
ever resorted to, for, in general, since Lord Hard- 
wick’s Act (17GG), there is sufficient certainty in 
tho forms of legal marriage in England to prevent 
any ono being in ignorance whether ho or she 
is really married or not — a reproach which, however, 
is often made against the law of Scotland. Tho 
Scotch suit of a declarator of putting to silence, 
which is equivalent to jactitation of marriage, i3 
often resorted to, tho latest and most notorious 
instanco of its uso being that in tho Yelverton 
marriage case. 

JADE, a name somewhat vaguely applied to a 
number of minerals, not very dissimilar — nephrite, 
axestone, serpentine, &c. Nephrite and nxestono 
appear to be the minerals of which Jatle ornaments 
aro generally made. But Yu, or Cliineso J., of 
which very beautiful vases and other articles aro 
made in China, is supposed to be l’rchnito (q. v.). 
J. of all kinds has a greenish colour, and when 
polished, has a rather dull and greasy aspect. 

JAEN, formerly an independent Moorish king- 
dom, is now a province of Spain, forming a portion 
of the old province or kingdom of Andalusia (q. v.J. 
It lies wholly within the basin of the Guadalquivcr. 
Area, 5181 square miles; pop. (1S70) .392,100. Con- 
quered by the Moors on their entrance into Spain, 
J. maintained its independence as a Moorish stato 
till 1234, when it fell into the hands of Ferdiuand 
III., and was added to the kingdom of Castile. 

JAEN, a city of Spain, capital of tho province 
of the same name, is most picturesquely situated 
in a mountainous district, at the foot of a rugged 
castle-crowned hill, on the Rio do Jacn, a tribu- 
tary of tho Guadalquiver, about 50 miles north of 
Granada. It is surrounded by old Moorish walls, 
surmounted by numberless towers and pinnacles. 
Though situated in tho midst of plenty, in n fertile 
neighbourhood, the town is poor. Tho principal 
buildings are two cathedrals and several hospitals. 
Outside the walls are charming well-watered fruit- 
gardens. Pop. 18,054. In former times, the town 
was called Jayijemt-l-harir, ‘Jaen of the Silk,’ on 
account of its silk manufactures, for which it was, 
but is no longer, famous. 

JA'FFA. See JorrA. 

JAFFNAPATA'M, a seaport in Ceylon, on a 


peninsula at the north extremity of the island, with 
a pop. of 8000. Tho -place is of Dutch origin, 
and a large proportion of the population of Dutch 
descent. 

JAGE'LLONS, The, the name of an illustrious 
dynasty which reigned in Lithuania, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia. The name is derived from 
Jagellon, the last of a long line of hereditary grand 
dukes of Lithuania, who succeeded to his patri- 
monial possession in 1381, and was (13SG) appointed 
successor to his father-in-law, Lewis the Great, 
Icing of Poland and Hungary, in the former of 
these kingdoms, after having embraced Christianity, 
and changed his name to Wladislas IV. He was 
engaged during the whole of his reign in repelling 
tho attacks of the Teutonic Knights, 'Mom he finally 
overthrew by the help of the Hussites of Bohemia. 
He made an unsuccessful attempt to wrest Hun- 
gary from the Emperor Sigismund, founded the 
university of Cracow in 1400, and died in 1434 
at Grodck. His son, Wladislas Y., Icing of Poland 
(143) — 144-4), was also elected Icing of Hungary on 
the death of Albert of Austria in 1439, mainly 
through tho assistance of John Hunyady (q. v.), 
vaivode of Transylvania. After a war of two years’ 
duration with the Emperor Frederick HI., Wladislas 
turned his sword against the Turks, drove them 
repeatedly from Moldavia, Wallaeliia, and Bulgaria, 
and returned to his capital of Buda loaded with 
spoils. In 14-4), Amurath II. sued for peace, which 
the warlike Wladislas granted, swearing a solemn 
oath liy the Holy Evangelists ; but the pope having, 
in defiance of all truth and equity, sent Cardinal 
Jidian to cause a rupture of the treaty, and absolve 
Wladislas from perjury, that gallant prince sum- 
moned to his side John Hunyady, and being joined 
by Seanderbeg, at the head of an auxiliary force of 
Epirotes, invaded Turkey, but was totally defeated 
and slain at Varna (November 10, 14-14) ; Cardinal 
Jidian being also left dead on the field. Ho 
was succeeded in Poland by his brother Casimir 
IV. (1444 — 1492), whose three sons, John Albert 
(1492 — 1501), Alexander (1501 — 150G), and - Sigis- 
mund (1500 — 154S), reigned in succession. Sigis- 
mund August (15-IS — 1570), tho son of this last, 
and ono of the wisest of the Polish monarchs, 
added Livonia to his kingdom, and passed an edict 
of universal toleration. His sisters, Anne and 
Catherine, married respectively Stephen Bathori 
of Transylvania, and John III. of Sweden, and 
tho Jagellon dynasty was continued on tho Polish 
throne till 1GGS. 

Wladislas, the fourth son of Casimir IV. of Poland, 
was elected king of Bohemia in 1471, on the death 
of George Podiebrad, and also succeeded Matliias 
Corvinus in Hungary in 1490. Wladislas died in 
151G, and was succeeded in both kingdoms by his 
son, Lewis II., who was defeated and slain by tbo 
Turks at Molincs (29th' August 152G), and with 
whom terminated tho Jagellons of Bohemia and 
Hungary. 

J A'GER. See Skua. 

J A'GERNDOItF, a small town of Austrian Silesia, 
is situated on the Oppa, 14 miles north-north-west 
of Troppau, has manufactures of cloth, hosiery, and 
linen. Pop. (18G9) 8442. 

JAGGERNAU'T, or JAGGERNAUT PURI, or 
PURI, is the name of a town in Orissa (S5° 54' long., 
and 19° 45' lat.), celebrated as one of the chief places 
of pilgrimage in India. It owes its reputation to 
a templo erected there in honour of Vishnu, and 
containing an idol of this Hindu god, called Jogger- 
naut (commonly Juggernaut), a corruption of the 
Sanscrit word Jaganndtha, i. e., lord of the world. 
According to a legend related in the Aj’een Akbery. 



a king desirous of founding a city sent a learned h 
Bralunan to pitch upon a proper spot. The Brak- o 
man, after a long search, arrived upon the hanks o 
of the sea, and there saw a crow diving into 
the water, and, having washed its body, making 
obeisance to the sea. Understanding the language 
of the birds, he Teamed from the crow that if he 
remained there a short time, lie would comprehend 
the wonders of this land. The Idng, apprised of 
this occurrence, built on the spot where the crow 
had appeared a large city and a place of worship. 
The Rajah one night heard in a dream a voice 
saj-ing : ‘On a certain day, cast thine eyes on the 
seashore, when there will arise out of the water a 
piece of wood 52 inches long, and 1^ cubits broad ; 
t his is the true form of the deity; take it up, and 
keep it hidden in thine house seven days ; and in 
whatever shape it shall then appear, place it in 
the temple, and worship it.’ It happened as the 
Kajah had dreamed, and the image called, by him 
Jagannfttha became the object of worship of all 
ranks of people, and performed many miracles. 
According to another legend, the image arising from s 
the water was an avatAra or incarnation of V ishnu ; 1 
it was fashioned by VisVakarman, the architect 1 
of the gods, into a fourfold idol, which represented < 
the supreme deity, and the temple itself was erected 1 
over it, and inaugurated by the god Brahma and i 
his divine court. The present temple was finished 
in 1198 A.D., under the government of the celc- . 
brated Kajah of Orissa, Anang Blibn Deo. Whether . 
the worship of Jaggeraaut was originally one in < 
honour of Vishnu or not, may be doubtful. The 
notoriety it has gained is due especially to the 
fanaticism which induced, and still induces, thou- 
sands of Hindu believers to sacrifice their lives, 
in the hope of attaining eternal bliss, by throwing 
themselves under the wheels of tho chariot which 
carries in procession the idol of the god. It is just, 
however, to state that this practice, which in former 
times prevailed to a fearful extent, is greatly abating 
in our days. 

JA'GGERY, the name given in the East Indies 
to the sugar obtained by inspissation from the sap 
(nera or toddy) of palms. The sap of many species 
of palm yields jaggery, and probably that of almost 
all species might be made to yield it. The cocoa-nut 
yields much of the jaggery of some parts of the East. 
It is, as generally sold and used in the East Indies, 
a coarse kind of sugar ; chemically, it is the same 
with cane-sugar. The sap, which by inspissation 
yields jaggery, becomes also, by fermentation, palm- 
wine, auS from it by distillation arrack is made. 

JAGUA'R ( Fells onQci), one of the largest of tho 
cat tribe, and by far the most powerful and danger- 
ous of the American beasts of prey. It is sometimes 
called the American Tiger. It is nearly equal to the 
tiger in size ; the head is large, the body thick, and 
the limbs robust; the tail is long, and of equal 
thickness throughout. The colour vanes consider- 
ably, but is usually a rich yellow, with large black 
spots and rings, small black spots generally appearing 
within the nngs, a marie by which the skin or the 
J. may be readily distinguished from that of the 
other large spotted or ringed Felidcc. A black or 
very dark-brown variety occurs, but the character- 
istic markings may he seen in certain lights, deeper 
in colour than the rest of the fur. The J . is strong 
enough to drag away a horse, and swift enough to 
capture horses on the open pampas. It is chiefly, 
however, an inhabitant of forests. It abounds so 
much in some districts, that settlements have been 
deserted on account of the destruction of domestic 
animals. It climbs trees, however smooth the stem, 
and moves about with great agility among the 


branches, making even monkeys its prey. Instances 
of its attacking man, although they sometimes 
occur, are not frequent, but it is bold enough to 
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Jaguar (JFclis on(a). 

approach enclosures, and even to enter villages in 
broad daylight, in quest of prey. The J. is often 
taken in traps ; and it is sometimes hunted with 
dogs when it generally at last takes refuge in a. 
tree, and is there shot. The skins of jaguars aro 
exported from South America in great numbers. 
The J. is found in almost all parts of South 
America, but its range does not extend north of tho 
Isthmus of Darien. It is called Ounce (Onfa) in 
some parts of South America. 

JAHN, Johann, a distinguished Itoman Catholic 
orientalist and biblical critic, was horn at Tass- 
witz, in Moravia, June 18, 1750, received his early 
education at Znaim and Olmiltz, and in 1772 entered 
the Premonstratensian convent of Brack, where he 
took his vows in 1774, and was appointed Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Biblical Criticism. On 
the suppression of this convent, in 1784, J. was 
transferred to the same professorship in Olmiltz, 
and finally to the university of Vienna, where he also 
undertook the chair of Dogmatic Theology, bo far 
as regards the Homan Catholic literature of Ger- 
many J. may be regarded as the father of biblical 
criticism. But the boldness of some of his opinions 
havin' 1 aroused the alarm of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities Ee was honourably removed from Ins chair in 
the university, by being promoted to a canonry of 
St Stephen’s at Vienna, in 1803. He continued, 
however, to pursue the same studies with great 
reputation till his death in 1S1G, and published many 
works in both departments, the most important ot 
which, passing over his grammars, lexicons, and 
elementary books of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic 
and Arabic languages, are his Introduction to the Old 
Testament, 2 vols. 1792, and again “ toIs. 1802- 
1803; Biblical ArcJiaiology, 5 vols. 1797— -ISO,), ot 
both which works a compendium appeared in 18U4, 
and again in 1814; a Manual of General Her- 
meneutics, 1812; an Appendix of Dissertations to 
this work, 2 vols., in 1813-1815 ; and an edition of 
tho Hebrew Bible, 4 vols. 180G. Five yeara after 
his death, a collection of posthumous Remains was 
published at Tubingen, 1821, the genuineness ot 
which, although seemingly without reason, has been 
called in question. His works have gone through 
’ many editions in Germany, and have been translated 
1 into several languages. 

JAIL FEVER (known also as Putrid or Pesti- 
1 lential Fever) is now considered to be merely a 
L severe form of Typhus Fever (q. v.), and not a dis- 
■ tinct disease. At the present time, owing to 
, improved sanitary regulations, this form of disease 
5 is almost unknown ; lint we learn from H 
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Account of the State of iVfcon*, that, in Ins time, 
the disease was very frequent in the prisons of 
England, although unknown in those of the con- 
tinental countries. In the celebrated Clack Assize 
(q. v.), held at Oxford in 1577, there is no evidence 
that the disease prevailed amongst the prisoners, 
and yet it broke out aitinns the persons present 
at the trial. It i 3 little more than a century and a 
quarter ago (May 1750) that the_ lord mayor, an 
alderman, two judges, most of the jury', and a large 
number of spectators, caught this disease from 
attending the assizes at the Old Bailey ; and many 
of those who were infected died. 

JAI'NAS is the name of a heterodox sect of the 
Hindus, numerous adherents of which are found in 
every province of Upper Hindustan, in the cities 
alon" the Ganges, and in Calcutta, hut more espe- 
cially to the westward ; the provinces of Mewar and 
Marwar being apparently the cradle of the sect. 
They are also numerous in Guzerat, in the upper 
part of the Malabar coast, and are scattered through- 
out the peninsula. They form a large, and, from 
their wealth and influence, an important division 
of the population of India. The name of the sect 
means a follower of Jina, the latter being one of the 
denominations of their deified saints ; and as another 
name of these saints is Arhat, their followers are 
also called A rhnjns. 

The tenets of the J. or Arliatas are in several 
respects analogous to those of the Buddhists (see 
Buddha), but they resemble in others those of the 
Brahmamcal Hindus. With the Buddhists, they 
share in the denial of the divine origin and authority 
of the Veda, and in the worship of certain saints, 
whom they consider superior to the other beings of 
their pantheon. They differ, indeed, from them in 
regard to the history of these personages, hut the 
onrinal notion which prevails in this worship is the 
same. With the Brahmanical Hindus, on the other 
hand, they agree in admitting the institution of 
caste, in performing the essential ceremonies called 
Sanskaras (q. v.), and in recognising some of the 
subordinate deities of the Hindu pantheon, at least 
apparently, as they do not pay especial homage to 
them, and as they disregard completely all those 
Brahmanical rites which involve the destruction of 
animal life. It deserves notice, too, that though 
rejecting in general the authority of the Vedas, they 
admit it, and quote the Vedic texts, if the doctrines 
of the latter are conformable to the Jama tenets. 

Accordin'* to their doctrine, all objects, material 
or abstract.’are arranged under nine categories, called 
Tattwas, truths or principles, of which we need notice 
only the ninth and last, called Moksha, or liberation 
of the vital spirit from the bonds of action — i. e., 
final emancipation. In reference to it, the J. not 
only affirm that there is such a state, but they 
define the size of the emancipated souls, the place 
where they live, their tangible qualities, the dura- 
tion of their existence, the distance at which they 
are from one another, their parts, natures, and 
numbers. Final emancipation is only obtained ‘in 
the state of manhood (not in that of a good demon 
or brute), while in possession of five senses, while 
possessing a body capable of voluntary motion, in a 
condition of possibility, while possessing a mind, 
through the sacrament of the highest asceticism, in 
that path of rectitude, in which there is no retro- 
gression, through the possession of perfect know- 
ledoe and vision, and in the practice of abstinence.’ 
Those who attain to final liberation do not return 
to a worldly state, and there is no interruption 
to their bliss. They have perfect vision and 
knowledge, and do not depend on works. See J. 
Stevenson, The Kalpa Sftlra, and Nava Tallica. 

The principles of faith, as mentioned before, are 


common to all classes of J., hut some differences 
occur in the practice of their duties, as they are 
divided into religious and lay orders, Yath and 
S'rtlvakas. Both, of course, must place implicit 
belief in the doctrines of their saints ; hut the Yi’’i 
has to lead a life of abstinence, taciturnity, and 
continence ; he should wear a tliin cloth over 
his mouth, to prevent insects from flying into it, 
and he should cany* a brush to sweep the place 
on which he is about to sit, to remove any 
bring creature out of the way of danger; but, in 
turn, he may dispense with all acts of worship ; 
whilst the S'r&vaka has to add to the observance 
of the religions and moral duties the practical 
worship of the saints, and a profound reverence 
for his more pious brethren. The secular Jaina 
must, like the ascetic, practise the four virtues 
— liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance ; he 
must govern his mind, tongue, and acts ; abstain, 
at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, green fruits, 
roots, honey, grapes, tobacco; drink water thrice 
strained, and never leave a liquid uncovered, lest 
an insect should be drowned in it ; it is his duty 
also to visit daily a temple where some of the 
images of the Jaina saints are placed, walk round it 
three times, make an obeisance to the image, and 
make some offerings of fruits or flowers, . while 
pronouncing some such formula as * Salutation to 
the Saints, to the Pure Existences, to the Sages, 
to the Teachers, to all the Devout in the world.’ 
The reader in a Jaina temple is a Tati, hut 
the ministraut priest is not seldom a Brahman, 
since the J. have no priests of their own, and the 
presence of such Brahmanical ministrants seems 
to have introduced several innovations in their 
worship. In Upper India, the ritual in use is 
often intermixed with formulas belonging more 
properly to the S’aiva and S’akta worship (see 
Hindu Sects under INDIA), and images of S'iva and 
his consort take their place in Jaina temples. In 
the south of India, they appear, as mentioned before, 
to observe also all the essential rites or Sanskaras of 
the Brahmanical Hindu. The festivals of the J. 
are especially those relating to events in the life 
of their deified saints ; hut they observe also several 
common to other Hindus, as the spring festival, the 
S'ripanchaml, and others. 

The J. are divided into two principal divisions, 
Diyamkaras and S'lcctambaras. The former word 
means ‘sky-clad,’ or naked, hut in the present day, 
ascetics of this division wear coloured garments, and 
confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their 
meals. S'xcel&mbara means ‘ one who wears white 
garments;’ but the points of difference between 
these two divisions are far from being restricted to 
that of dress : it is said to comprehend a list of 700 
topics, of which 84 are considered to he of para- 
mount importance. Amongst the latter are men- 
tioned the practice of the S'wetitaibaras to decorate 
the images of their saints with earrings, necklaces, 
armlets, "and tiaras of gold and jewels ; whereas the 
Digambaras leave their images without ornaments. 
Again, the S'wct&inbaras assert that there are twelve 
heavens and sixty-four Indras ; whereas the Digam- 
baras maintain that there are sixteen heavens and 
one hundred Indras. In the south of India, the J. 
are divided into two castes; in Upper Hindustan, 
they are all of one caste. It is remarkable, however, 
that amongst themselves they recognise a number 
of families between which no intermarriage can 
take place, and that they resemble, in this respect 
also, the ancient Brahmanical Hindus, who estab- 
lished similar restrictions in their religious codes. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jaina creed, it is 
still more fantastical than that of the Brahmanical 
sects, whence it is borrowed to a great extent, 
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but without any o£ the poetical and philosophical 
interest which inheres in the gods of the Yedic time. 
The highest rank amongst their numberless hosts 
of divine beings — divided by them into four classes, 
with various subdivisions — they assign to the deified 
saints, which they call Jina, or Arhai, or Tirllwkara, 
besides a variety' of other generic names. The J. 
enumerate twenty-four Tirthakaras of their past 
age, twenty-four of the present, and twenty-four 
of the age to come; and they invest these holy 
personages with thirty-six superhuman attributes 
of the most extravagant character. Notwithstand- 
ing the sameness of tlntse attributes, they distin- 
guish the twenty-four Jinas of the present age 
from each other in colour, stature, and longevity. 
Two of them are red, two white, two blue, two 
black ; the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellowish 
brown. The other two peculiarities are regulated 
by them with equal precision, and according to a 
S 3 ’stem of decrement, from liishalha, tlio first Jina, 
who was 500 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 
reat years, clown to Mahdvira, the 24th, who had 
exonerated to the size of a man, and was no 
more than 40 years on earth ; the age of his prede- 
cessor, Parswandlha, not exceeding one hundred 
years. The present worship is almost restricted to 
the two last Tirthakaras ; and as the stature and 
years of these personages have a reasonable possi- 
bility, H. T. CoISbrooke inferred that they alone 
are to be considered as historical personages. As, 
moreover, amongst the disciples of Mahitvira there 
is one, Indrabhflti, who is called Gautama, and as 
Gautama is also a name of the founder of tho 
Buddha faith, the samo distinguished scholar con- 
cluded that, if tho identity between theso name3 
could be assumed, it would lead to the further sur- 
mise that both theso sects are branches of the samo 
stock. But against this view, which would assign 
to the Jaina religion an antiquity even higher than 
543 before Christ— the date which is commonly 
ascribed to tho apotheosis of Gautama Buddha — 
several reasons arc alleged by Professor Wilson. 
As to tho real date, however, of tho origin of tho 
Jaina faith, as the same scholar justly observes, it 
is immersed in the samo obscurity which invests all 
remote history amongst the Hindus. We can only 
infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from 
tho doctrines it inculcates, that it came later into 
existence than the Buddhist sect.— The best essays 
on the tenets, mythology, observances, and liter- 
ature of tliis sect are those by Colebrooke in his 
Miscellaneous Essays, and by Wilson in the first 
volume of his works (London, 1SC2). 

JAICU'TSK ( Yahoolsl:), chief town of the govern- 
ment of that name in Eastern Siberia (see SllimiA). 
It is situated on the left bank of tho river Lena, 
lat. G2’ 1' N-, long. 129“ 44' E. ; distance from St 
Petersburg, 5751 miles ; pop. in 1SG7, 49S2 inha- 
bitants. The whole industry of the town consists 
in candle-works, but it is, notwithstanding, the 
principal market of Eastern Siberia for traffic 
with tho native hunting tribes of tho Jakuts and 
Buriats. Tho former, mostly nomadic tribes, 
assessing large herds of cattle and horses, bring 
mtter to the market, which is despatched on horse- 
back to the port of Okhotsk. Tho latter, also a 
nomadic tribe, bring to Jakutsk great quantities 
of fur-skins, of sables, foxes, martens, squirrels, 
bears, hares, &c. The most animated periods of 
the year are tho months 'of May and June ; in tho 
former, the goods are despatched to tho sea- 
ports ; in the latter, an important fair takes place 
annually, during which tho quantity of merchandise 
sold, chiefly furs and mammoth tusks, amounts to 
£50,000 in valuer Manufactured goods, hardware, 
&c., are brought from Irkutsk by the Lena. — The 
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recently organised government of Jakutsk has an 
area of 1,511,228 sq. miles, and a pop. of 231,997- 
JA'LAP, a well-known purgative medicine, is tho 
root of Exorjonium Purga, a plant of the natural 
order Oonvolvulacca;. It is found in Mexico, at an 
elevation of about G000 feet above tho level of tho 
sea, in the neighbourhood of the town of Jalapa or 
Xalapa, from which the name jalap is derived. 
It is a perennial twining plant, with large flowers 
and a turnip-like root, varying from the sizo of a 
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hazel-nut to that of a man’s fist. Tho roots when 
fresh are white and fleshy, and abound in a milky 
juice. They arc prepared for the market by drying. 
— Jalap was long erroneously referred to other 
plants, amongst others to Mirdbilis Jalapa, known 
in our flower-gardens as Marvel of Peru . — The root 
known as Male Jalap or lie Jalap, with which the 
true jalap of commerce is often adulterated, was 
recently declared by Mr Hartwcg to be Ipomcca 
batutohlrs. Its properties aro somewhat similar to 
those of true jalap, but it is very inferior. 

Jalap seems to have been first introduced into 
this country as a medicine about 1G09. 

The dried roots are brown and wrinkled externally, 
and of a deep yellowisli-gray colour internally; their 
odour is faint and disagreeable, and their taste is 
nauseous, Tho active ingredient is the resinous 
portion, which varies from about 10 to nearly 20 
per cent., and which is composed of two distinct 
bulistances, Jalapine (G 4 „H 3c 0 ?n ) and Jalapic acid. 
Jalap resin may be distinguished from common 
resin by its insolubility in volatile oils. Jalap is a 
valuable cathartic, but is seldom given alone. Its 
purgative action is increased by the addition of a 
little calomel, and its hydragoguo action by bitartrato 
of potash, while its tendency to produce griping 
is obviated by the addition of a little ginger. It 
is extremely useful in those febrile affections of 
children which are associated with constipation ; 
and in diseases of the brain it is a good purgative 
to select, in consequence of its derivative action. _ In 
the form of Compound Jalap Powder, which consists 
of one part of powdered jalap, two parts of bitartrato 
of potash, and a little ginger, it is of great service 
in some kinds of dropsy, in consequence of its 
bydragogue action. 
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The ordinary doso of powdered jalap for an adult 
varies from ten to thirty grains, a scruple generally 
acting smartly and safely; for children under a 
year old the dose is from two to five grains. The 
dose of the compound powder is double that of tho 
ordinary powder. The Tincture of Jalap, in tho 
doso of one or two drachms, is a useful addition to 
tho ordinary black-draught when it is desired to 
increaso its activity. 

JALA'PA, a city in tho Mexican confederation, 
is second in importance among tho towns of tho 
state of Vera Cruz. It is on tho grand route 
between tho capital of tho country and the seaport 
of Vera Cruz, and is about GO miles west-north- 
west from the latter. Situated at an elevation of 
<1335 feet above tho level of tho sea, its climate 
may bo said to be that of the temperate remon, and 
it is a favourito resort of tho invalids of tho coast. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

JAMAI'CA, aboriginally Xaijmaca, or Land of 
Wood and Water, one of tho West India Islands, 
and by far tho most important of thoso belonging 
to Great Britain, is about 00 miles to the south of 
Cubs, and stretches in N. lat. between 17’ 40'^ and 
IS” 30', and in W. long, between 70 15' and 7S° 25'. 
Area, G400 square nulcs (rather more than that of 
Yorkshire) ; greatest length, 150 miles ; greatest 
breadth, 50 mdes. It is traversed from east to west 
i bv a heavily-timbered ridge, called the Blue Motin- 
1 tains, which rises to about 7000 feet. From this 
range at least 70 streams descend to tho north 
and south shores, but owing to the shortness and 
declivity of their courses they are not navigable, 
with the exception of one, the Black River, which 
affords, for small craft, a passage into tho interior 
for 30 miles. Excellent harbours aro everywhere 
to bo found. But incomparably tho best of these 
is formed by a deep and capacious basin in tho 
south-east quarter of tho island, which washes tho 
most spacious and fertdo of the plains between tho 
liill* country «ind tlic coast. Around this inlet, and 
within a few miles of cacti other, are all tlic con- 
siderable centres of population, Port Royal, King- 
ston, and Spanish Town. 

The climate varies considerably— tho torrid belt 
of tho coast gradually passing into tlic temperate 
region of tho central heights. Tlic latter 13 said 
to° bo remarkably favourable to longevity ; and, 
after having long boon a retreat for the residents 
themselves, °it lias lately begun to attract invalids 
from tbo United States. To contrast two posi- 
tions— the one near Kingston Harbour, and tho 
other at tho intermediate elevation of 4000 feet 
— their annual means are stated to he respectively 
$1° F. and GS° F. Earthquakes have occasionally 
occurred, one of them, in 1592, having almost over- 
whelmed Port Royal. 

In 1861, the total population amounted to 37S, 433, 
of whom 13S1G were whites, and tho remainder 
half-breeds or blacks. At tho last census, that of 
1871, the total population was 500,154, of whom 
only 13,101 were whites. It thus appears that in 
tho preceding ten years there had been a falling off 
in the wlnto population ; while the blacks, or 
coloured men, had rapidly increased. On the pro- 
ductiveness and trade of the islaud, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in 1S34 had an unfavourable effect. 
But, even previously to the new order of things, 
tho commercial crops had been steadily decreasing. 
To take by itself the grand staplo of sugar, the last 
3 years of the slave-trade, 1S05— 1S07, had averaged 
fully 144,000 hogsheads ; the 4 years before the 
commencement of the abolition of slavery, 1831 — 
1S34, under 91,000; the 4 years of gradual abolition, 
1835—1838, nearly 70,000 ; the first 4 years of per- 
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feet freedom, 1839 — 1842, less than 42,000. That a 
revival of trade has set in appears from the last 
returns, according to which the values of sugar 
exported were, in 1SG9, £443,078; in 1S70, £491,610 ; 
and in 1871, £592,163.' In 1871, the chief exports 
were in value as follows : sugar, £592,163; nun, 
£271,267; coffee, £147,562; logwood, £115,423; 
while the chief imports were flour, £135,500, and 
salt-fish, £92, SOI. In the same year, the imports 
from the United Kingdom amounted to £1,331, 1S5 ; 
the exports, to £1,24S,GS5. In 1SG0, the revenuo 
amounted to £262,239, and the expenditure to 
£255,239. In 1873 — 1S74, the revenue amounted to 
£430,391 ; tho expenditure, to £420, 9S3. 

J. was discovered by Columbus during his second 
voyage in 1494, and was taken possession of by the 
Spaniards in 1509. So great was tho inhumanity 
of the conquerors, that 50 yearn after the Spanish 
invasion of the island the nativo population is said 
to have entirely disappeared. On May 3, 1655, a 
British expedition, sent out by Oliver Cromwell, 
under Admirals Penn and Venables, assailed and 
captured the island, which was formally ceded to 
England by the treaty of Madrid in 1670. Under 
English rule, tho chief events in the history of the 
island were, in 1795, the rebellion of the Maroons, 
a community of runaway slaves, who had obtained 
a tract of land on tho north side of the island ; in 
1 SGI, a negro insurrection; and on' August 1, 1S34, 
the emancipation of the slaves. The last event was 
followed by ill-judged concessions of representative 
and constitutional rights to the newly liberated 
blades. The experiment proved a failure. The blades 
considered it a grievance that offices in the magis- 
tracy were not more frequently conferred on them. 
They wished to suppress coolie immigration, whicli 
tended to keep-down wages. They sought to obtain 
land without rent, and tho more violent oven sug- 
gested the expulsion of tho whole white population 
of the island. 

In 1865, tho discontent was at its height. In 
October of that year, a decision of the local court 
at Morant Bay against a black squatter, led to a 
negro rising, and the massacre of 23 whites. Martial 
law was proclaimed by Governor Eyre, 1000 houses 
were burned, some rebels were hanged, others were 
Hogged ; but the rebellion was most effectually sup- 
pressed. For the course he had taken, Governor 
Eyre was thanked by the Jamaica Assembly; but 
in England a different view was taken of Ins con- 
duct (see Erne in Sum., Vol. X.). He was recalled, 
and tho representative constitution was suspended. 
Sir P. J. Grant was appointed governor, with entire 
authority to manage the affairs of J., with the aid of 
advisers nominatedasin the other "Vest India Islands. 
A special correspondent of tho Times, sent to the 
island in 1S73, to report on its recent condition, in a 
letter published on 1st May of that year, gives a very 
favourable account of its recent progress. Ho says 
that from tho catastrophe of 1865, which proved so 
nearly fatal to tho island, a now life lias sprung. 
Crime has diminished; education has everywhere 
advanced among the black population, the sum 
devoted to the support of the schools having in- 
creased from £4622 in 1SGG, to £19,403 in 1S72. 
New roads have been formed, harbours are being 
constructed, and an irrigation canal is in progress 
which will give fertility to 50,000 acres of tho 
beautiful plain between Spanish Town and Kingston. 
Thanks to the Cuban refugees who have taken 
several of the long-forsaken sugar estates, property 
is looking up, and tho official statements shew that 
the export trade is increasing. Although _J. has 
not recovered its former commercial prosperity, tho 
negroes cannot now bo described as ielie. They 
cultivate their provision grounds with care, and 
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produce for sale onough sugar and coffee to obtain 
a considerable supply of imported and manufactured 
articles. Extreme poverty is unknown among tbem, 
and under their present government they are 
described as a law-abiding and inoffensive com- 
munity. The special correspondent, in concluding 
his article, strongly recommends energetic young 
Englishmen of the wealthier class, who contemplates 
emigration, to take their capital to the highlands of 
J., and to settle there rather than in the United 
States or in South America. 

JAMAICA BARK. Sec CAimmEE Back. 

JAMAICA PEPPER. See Pimento. 

JAB1B, in Architecture, the side of the apertures 
in walls, such as doors, windows, fireplaces, &c. 

JAMBOS. See Eucienia. 

JAMES (Gr. Jacobos, and really the same word 
ns Jacob) is the name home by two or three persons 
in the New Testament. These are James the son of 
Zebedec, and James the ‘brother’ or ‘cousin’ of our 
Lord, who is considered by many to bo the same as 
James the son of Alpheus. James the son of Zebe- 
dee, sumamed the Elder, was the brother of the 
apostle John, and before his call to tho apostleship 
was a fisherman. After the ascension of Christ, ho 
seems to have remained at Jerusalem, and was the 
first of the apostles to suffer martyrdom, being slain 
by Herod in the year 44 a.d. Them is an incredible 
legend of his having planted the gospel in Spain, 
and ho is the patron saint of that country. — James 
the ‘brother’ or ‘cousin’ of our Lord, surname! 
the Less, the other apostle of this name, appears 
to have resided, like James the Elder, chiefly in 
Jerusalem. Erom the glimpses of him which arc 
obtained in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle 
to tho Galatians, .it is clear that ho presided over 
the mother-church of Jerusalem. According to tho 
tradition recorded by Hegcsippus (who flourished 
about tho middle of tho 2d c.), he -was considered a 
miracle of ‘ righteousness,’ even by the unbelieving 
Jews, who gave him tho name of the Just. The 
enmity of the more bigoted Jews, however, pro- 
cured his condemnation, and the high-priest Ananus 
gavo order that ho should ho stoned to death. 
According to Josephus, the execution of tho sen- 
tence excited great dissatisfaction among the people 
of Jerusalem. The date of -his death cannot be 
precisely fixed, but it was probably about G2 or G3 
A.D. The Epistle Genetial or James is regarded 
by most theologians as a composition of his. The 
primitive church, however, placed it sometimes 
among the anlilegomena (or scriptures of doubtful 
genuineness), and sometimes even among the notha 
(or spurious scriptures). In the 4th c., its authority 
increased; and the Council of Carthage (397 A. D.) 
pronounced it ‘ canonical.’ This, of course, did not 
settle the question of its authenticity ; and at the 
period of the Reformation, both its authenticity 
and religious teaching were attacked by Erasmus 
and Cajctan (in the Roman Catholic Church), by 
Lucar (in tho Greek Church), and by Luther, who 
called, it ‘a downright strawy epistle,’ tho work 
of somo unknown James, who misunderstood the 
doctrines of tho Apostle Paul. ' Modem divines, 
generally, profess to see no discrepancy between 
the teaching of tho two apostles, and imagine that 
they are looking at the same great verity from 
different but not contradictory stand-points (see 
Justification). Tho style is clear, polished, and 
poetical, very little disfigured with Hebraisms, and 
indicating that its possessor was a man of superior 
culture. Compare Alford’s Greeh Test. vol. 4 (Lond. 
1859). 

JAMES I., king of Scotland (140G — 1437), was 
the second son of Robert HI., by Annabella Drum- 


mond, daughter of Sir John Drummond of StobhalL 
His elder brother, the Duke of Rothesay, having 
been murdered by his uncle, the Duke of Albany, 
J. became heir to the throne. Bearing that ho also 
might be sacrificed to the unscrupulous ambition of 
Albany, his father resolved to send him to Prance. 
Accordingly, in 1405, lie set sail for that country, 
but he never reached it ; the vessel in which he was 
embarked having been taken by the English. J. 
himself was carried to London, and sent to tho 
Tower. In 1407, he was removed to Nottingham 
Castle. In 1417, he accompanied Henry V. in liis 
expedition to Prance. On the death of Robert III., 
in 140G, the government devolved on the Duke of 
Albany. On his death, in 1419, his son Murdoch 
succeeded to the regency. In 1424, J.’s long 
captivity came to an end: on giving hostages for 
payment of £40,000, he was allowed to return to 
his kingdom. Previous to leaving England, ho 
married Joanna, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, 
fourth son of John of Gaunt. To the excellent 
education which he had received in England, J. 
was indebted for the development of his very con- 
siderable powers of mind. His poems, Christ’s Kirk 
on the Green (the authorship of which, however, is 
disputed), and King’s Quliair, shew liim to have 
been possessed of high poetic talent. "With the acts 
of his first parliament, in 1424, the regular series of 
Scotch statutes may be said to begin. Many excel- 
lent laws were passed for the regulation of trade, 
and for tho internal economy of the kingdom; 
while these wero followed up by an executive vigour 
which Scotland had never known before. No sooner 
did J. feel himself firmly seated on the throne, than 
ho resolved to execute vengeance on tho Albany 
family. By a parliament held at Perth in 1425, 
the two sons of the late Regent Murdoch, and his 
father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox, were found guilty 
of certain crimes laid to their charge, and imme- 
diately beheaded. The next few years of J.’s reign 
are among the most really peaceful in the history of 
Scotland previous to the union of the crowns ; the 
whole efforts of the king being directed to tho 
repression of the internal disorders of the kingdom ; 
especially of the Highlands, where scarcely any 
law except that of the strongest had hitherto been 
known. In 143G, J.’s eldest daughter, Margaret, 
was married to the Dauphin of Prance, afterwards 
Louis XI. Amongst those whom the wisely severe 
policy of the king had offended was Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle of the Earl of Strathearn. Ho had 
been imprisoned in 1425, on tho impeachment of tho 
Albany family. Owing to this cause, or to somo 
real or imaginary injury done to his family, Graham 
was so irritated, that in 1435 he actually used 
treasonable language to the king himself when pre- 
siding in parliament. Por this ho was banished, 
and his possessions declared forfeited. He retired 
to tho Highlands, to brood over a plan of revenge, 
which circumstances soon put it into his power to 
execute. In 1437, the court held the Christmas 
festival at Perth. The king’ was about to retire 
for the night, when tho sound of men in armour 
was heard outside the gates. It was Graham, 
accompanied by 300 armed men. The locks of 
the chamber-door having been purposely spoiled, 
Catherine Douglas, with a spirit worthy of her 
name, thrust her arm into the staple, to make it 
servo tho purpose of a bar ; but her arm wa3 
broken, and tlio ruffians entered the chamber. 
The king, who had hidden himself in an aperturo 
under the floor, was discovered, dragged out, and 
cruelly murdered, in the 44th year of his age. 
Graham and tho other ringleaders were afterwards 
seized, tortured, and put to death. J. was unques- 
tionably tho most able of the Stuart family. Both 
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his intellectual and practical ability were o£ a very 
high order. 

JAMES IT., king o£ Scotland (1437 — 1400), was 
the son of James I. and Queen Joanna, and. was 
born in 1430. He was crowned at Edinburgh when 
only in the sixth year of his age. Sir William 
Crichton, the Chancellor, and Sir Alexander Living- 
ston, contrived to keep possession of the person of 
the young king, and consequently to wield the royal 
authority until he had reached his fourteenth year. 
The power of the House of Douglas had now risen 
to so great a height as almost to overshadow that 
of the crown. In the hope of curbing it, Crichton 
had treacherously caused William, the young earl, 
and his brother to be put to death. The policy 
of the act proved to be as bad ns its spirit, for 
by the marriage of the heiress of the murdered 
youth with her cousin, the family was restored 
to more than its former power. The young king, 
tired of the ride of Crichton, put himself under 
the control of Douglas. A parliament was held, by 
which Crichton and Livingston were declared rebels, 
and their estates forfeited. Under the rule of the 
earl, tho kingdom fell into complete anarchy, and 
became one scene of violence and disorder. Douglas, 
however, maintained the warlike renown of his 
House; in '1448, the English having invaded 
Scotland,, he gave them battle on the banks of 
the little river Sark, in Annandale, and defeated 
them with very considerable slaughter. In 1449, 
J. married Mary, daughter of Arnold, Duke of 
Gclderland. The character of the ldng appears to 
have been much strengthened after Iris marriage. 
Like most of the Stuarts, he possessed great animal 
courage; he seems also to have possessed much of 
his father's clearness of perception in framing laws, 
and of his energy in enforcing their observation. 
Chafing under tfie sway of Douglas, he resolved to 
assert his independence. Crichton, who had pre- 
viously contrived to make terms for himself, was 
constituted the royal adviser. Douglas, driven 
from power, formed an alliance with the Earl of 
Crawford. By the union of these two powerful 
nobles, it seemed that the royal authority in Scot- 
land had virtually become extinct. J. had recourse 
to treachery : he invited Douglas to visit him at 
Stirling Castle, where, picking a quarrel with him, 
he murdered the earl with his own hand. But the 
power of the Douglas family was not yet broken. 
Through the aid of the House of York, then 
dominant in England, and by the martial influence 
of his name, the heir of the murdered earl was 
enabled to raise the standard of rebellion at the 
head of an army of 40,000 men. But J., listening 
to the wise advice of his councillor Kennedy, soon 
succeeded in quelling this insurrection. Douglas 
was compelled to flee ; and his lands were granted 
to the Earl of Angus. In 14G0, from causes not 
clearly known, J. infringed an existing truce with 
England, by laying siege to the castle of Rox- 
burgh, then in the hands of tho English. While 
ho was standing beside one of the rudely made 
cannons of that time, the gun burst, and a fragment 
striking him. produced almost immediate death. 
He died in the 29th year of his age, and 24th of 
his reign. 

JAMES III., king of Scotland (14G0 — 1488), was 
the son of James IL and Mary of Gelderland, and 
was born in 1453. On the death of his father, 
tho government appears to have been conducted 
by Ins mother, guided by the wisdom of Bishop 
Kennedy. On the death of the latter in 1465, 
the young king fell into the hands of Lord Boyd 
and his family. In 14G7, so great influence had 
they acquired, that J. gave his sister in marriage 


to Sir Thomas Boyd, son of Lord Robert, Sir 
Thomas being at the same time created Earl 
of Arran. On the long’s marriage, however, in 
14G9, with Margaret of Denmark, power changed 
hands : Lord Boyd was obliged to flee, and even 
Arran was driven into exile ; in which condition ho 
died. In 1474, his widow married Lord Hamilton ; 
of which marriage were bom James, created Earl 
of Arran in 1503, and Elisabeth, who married 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox. J. was all his life under 
the influence of favourites. Conspicuous among 
these was a man named Cochran, originally a mason. 
Thrbugh his means, the Duke of Albany, brother 
of J., was forced to flee from the kingdom, having' 
been charged with witchcraft ; while the Earl of 
Mar, also a brother of the’ king’s, was actually 
put to death on the same absurd accusation. The 
rule of Cochran and other low-bom favourites 
became intolerable to the haughty Scotch nobility. 
Disputes having arisen with England, and an Eng- 
lish force having advanced on Berwick, J. put him- 
self at the head of an army to oppose the invaders. 
Angus, Crawford, Argyle, and others resolved to 
profit by this opportunity to rid themselves of the 
obnoxious favourite. They met in council to 
deliberate upon their plans. It was on this occa- 
sion that Angus acquired his well-known sobriquet 
of ‘ Bell the Cat.’ The result was, that Cochran and 
five other of the leading favourites were seized and 
summarily hanged The 'ldng himself was imprisoned 
within the castle of Edinburgh. The banished 
Duke of Albany had joined the English army. On 
a treaty being made, he was, by some unknown 
means, restored to his brother’s favour. He did 
not long hold it, however. In 1487, Margaret of 
Denmark died. J.’s love of pursuits which, for the 
age in which he lived, were intellectual, brought 
upon him the contempt of a warlike and illiterate 
nobility — a contempt on which the weakness of his 
moral character imposed no check. A conspiracy, 
whose origin is obscure, ended in a rebellion, having 
for its avowed object the dethronement of the king. 
Many of the peers, however, remained loyal, so 
that J. was enabled to put himself at the head 
of a considerable force. But, mainly through the 
cowardice of the king, the royal army was defeated 
at Sauchie, 18th June 148S. J. escaped from the 
field ; but he was afterwards discovered by one 
of the rebels, and murdered. He died at the age 
of 36. 

JAMES IV., ldng of Scotland (1488 — 1513), was 
the son of James III. and Margaret of Denmark, 
and was born March 17, 1472. A movement, 
headed by the Earl of Lennox, haring for its 
object the subversion of the new government, 
was soon quelled; and the rule of the young king 
gave promise of being both vigorous and popular. 
The avarice of the preceding reign was followed by 
a profusion which conciliated the nobles ; while the 
king’s personal beauty and open manner won tho 
hearts of the people. Tho naval exploits of Sir 
Andrew Wood of Largo, in the beginning of this 
reign, are worthy of note. With a greatly inferior 
force, he twice defeated the English; on one occa- 
sion, capturing as many as five of their ships of 
war. Instead of avenging this. defeat by force of 
arms, Henry VH., then reigning in England, wisely 
resolved to endeavour to win Scotland by concilia- 
tion and policy. He proposed a marriage between 
J. and his daughter Margaret ; but his wise schemes 
were for a long time frustrated by the gold and 
intrigue of theking of Erance. But at length the 
prudence of Henry prevailed, and in 1503, J. married 
Margaret of England. By a treaty then entered into 
between England and Scotland, the first peace since 
1332 was established between the two countries. 
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Tlio king of England saw what none of liis prede- 
cessors Bad been able to see — that bo could easily 
gain by policy what it was hopeless to attempt 
to Eeize by force. Had be lived longer, a lasting 
amity might have been established between the 
two countries ; but bis son and successor was even 
hotter and more headstrong than J. himself. The 
English treaty was followed by a period of almost 
unexampled peace and prosperity; but by the death 
of Henry VII., in 1509, all this fair prospect was 
destroyed. It was not, however, until Henry VHI. 
had been two years on the throne that a rupture 
took place between the two kings. J. had demanded 
reparation for an alleged outrage on the Scottish 
flaw; Henry had returned a contemptuous answer. 
H<T Itad further irritated the Scotch king by coun- 
tenancing certain English border chieftains who had 
been accessory to the murder of Sir Robert Ker ; 
lie had also declined to deliver a legacy of jewels 
bequeathed to Queen Margaret by her father. Long 
and angry negotiations followed, which ended in 
James’s rash and fatal invasion of England in the 
summer of 1513. l'he disastrous battle of Eloddea 
(q. v.) was fouriit on the 9th September of that year. 
The body of James was found on the field after 
the battle. He died in the 41st year of his age, and 
2Gth of his reign. 

JAMES V., king. of Scotland (1513 — 1542), was 
the son of James IV. and Margaret of England. 
He was bom at Linlithgow, 10th April 1512. 
The period of liis long minority is one of the 
gloomiest in Scottish history. Such was the law- 
less state of the country, that it was impossible to 
pass from one place to another except in armed 
companies. The Duke of Albany was chosen regent 
by the parliament, but his government was almost 
powerless, owing chiefly to the jealousy and enmity 
.of the Earl of Angus, who had married the queen- 
mother. Ultimately, Angus prevailed, and the 
duke retired to Erance. For a while, the Angus 
branch of the Douglas family ruled Scotland in the 
same manner as the elder branch had ruled it in 
the beginning of the reign of James U. When in 
his seventeenth year, the king, resolved no longer 
to brook the authority of the earl, escaped from his 
custody. Angus'. and his family were banished, and 
their estates declared forfeited. In 153G, J. visited 
the court of France ; and on the 1st January 1537, 
ho was married to Magdalen, daughter of Francis 
I. This amiable queen lived for but a few weeks ; 
and in the same year, J. was again married. His 
second wife was Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the 
Duke of Guise. Henry VIII. having declared his 
independence of the pope, became desirous that his 
nephew should follow his example ; but J. remained 
true to his ancestral faith. The king had two sons 
by Mary of Guise, but they both died in infancy, 
within a few days of each other— an event which 
seems to have greatly affected the mind of James. 
With the view of gaining his nephew over to his 
ecclesiastical views, Henry proposed that they 
should have an interview at York. He actually 
went to that city, and remained in it for six days, 
expecting the arrival of J., who never came. This 
piece of real or fancied neglect greatly enraged 
Henry. In 1542, the English having made an incur- 
sion across the border, were attacked and defeated 
with great loss by the Earls of Huntly and Home. 
To avenge this defeat, Henry sent the Duke of 
Norfolk into Scotland with an army of 20,000 men. 

Negotiations for peace having failed, J. raised an 
army of 30,000 men to oppose Norfolk. The spread 
of the Reformation had now begun to divide the 
ldngdom ; the nobles being mostly on the reformed 
side, while the king sided with the clergy. When 
the Scottish army had reached Fala, news arrived of 


Norfolk’s retreat. The nobles, actuated either by 
disloyalty, or by thoughts of Flodden, declined to 
follow the king in an invasion of England, upon 
which he was bent. While this controversy was 
pending between J. and the nobles, a report arose 
that Oliver Sinclair, a royal favourite, had been 
appointed to the chief command. The army became 
a scene of tumult and disorder. While in this dis- 
organised state, it was attacked by Dacre and Mus- 
grave, two English leaders, at the head of 300 men. 
The Scotch were utterly routed. This dishonour to 
his arms seems quite to have broken the heart of 
James. He shut himself upinFalklandPalaee, where 
he died, December 13, 1542, seven days after the 
birth of his unfortunate daughter Mary, in the 
31st year of his age, and 30th of his reign. 

JAIMES I. or England and VI. or Scotland 
(1567 [England 1603] — 1625), only son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Henry Lord Darnley, was born 
within the castle of Edinburgh, 19th June 1566. 
On his mother’s forced resignation of the crown, 
J. was proclaimed king of Scotland, 29th July 156/. 
The direction of his childhood devolved principally 
on the Earl of Mar. His classical education he 
received from the famous George Buchanan. In 
157S, the Earl of Morton, then regent, was driven 
from power, and J. nominally assumed the direction 
of affairs. But the new government was unpopular, 
and Morton soon succeeded in re-establishing him- 
self. His fall was, however, ultimately effected by 
the united influence of the Duke of Lennox and of 
the Earl of Arran. Morton was condemned and 
executed on the charge of having been accessory to 
the murder of Darnley. After his death, Lennox 
and Arran ruled for some time without control 
On the 12th of August 1582, however, a party of the 
nobles seized the king at Ruthven Castle ; and by 
authority thus acquired, they imprisoned Arran, and 
banished Lennox. In 1583, a counterplot restored 
J. to freedom ; he immediately restored Arran to 
power. The confederate lords were obliged to 
flee to England. In 1585, through the connivance 
of Queen Elizabeth, they returned, and with an 
army of 10,000 men, obliged J. to capitulate in 
Stirling Castle. Arran was again banished. In 
1586, Queen Mary, then a prisoner in England, was 
condemned by the English court to he executed. 
Though J. remonstrated strongly, he neverthe- 
less, after his mother’s execution, concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with England. In 
the winter of 1589, J. went to Denmark, where .lie 
married the Princess Anne, daughter of Frederick 
II., Icing of that country. From 1591 to 1594, 
the kingdom was disturbed by various treason- 
able attempts by the Earls of Bothwell, Huntly, 
and other Homan Catholic lords. It was not 
till J. had marched against Huntly in person 
that these disturbances were suppressed. Long 
ecclesiastical disputes followed between king and 
clergy. In 1600, occurred the Gowrie Conspiracy 
(q. v.). By the death of Elizabeth in 1603, J. 
succeeded to the throne of England. He soon 
became unpopular with his new subjects. The 
anger of the Roman Catholics at the severities used 
towards them was the cause of the famous Gun- 
powder Plot (q. v.). The treason was discovered 
on the 5th of November 1605. Nor did time 
increase the popularity of J. with anjr class ol his 
subjects. Weak and good-natured, he impoverished 
his exchequer to enrich parasites ; ho degraded the 
prerogative of the crown by the sale of titles of 
dignity ; the title of baronet, which he originated, 
could he bought for £1000, a barony for £5000, and 
an earldom for £20,000. A, Scotchman of the name 
of Carr became the royal favourite about the year 
1607; honours and emoluments were showered 
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upon him, and in 1G13 he was created Earl of of parliament on tho Oth November of this year, 
Somerset. In his turn, Somerset gave place to J. requested extra supplies to maintain a standing 
Buckingham. Under these minions, the name and army, which was a favourite schemo of his. He 
power of England, so formidable under Elizabeth, noticed ip his speech, that in some recent appoint- 
sunk to insignificance. In 1017, J. revisited Scot- ments he had thought fit to dispenso with the 
land ; a visit which his angry disputes with the Test Act. After a stormy debate, government was 
clergy did not give him much leisure to enjoy. In finally beaten on the question of supply. To aid 
1619, his eldest sou, Homy, Prince of Wales, died, his endeavours in favour of the Boman Catholics, 
to the great grief of the nation. J. had sot his J. resolved to try to conciliate the Puritans, much 
heart upon effecting a marriage between his son as he hated them. On the 4th of April 16S7, appeared 
Charles (now Prince of Wales) and a Spanish prin- the memorable Declaration of Indulgence, in which 
cess. For some time, it seemed as if liis design ho announced his intention of protecting dissenters 
would succeed ; and in 1G23, Charles actually went in the free exercise of their religion ; ana the nation 
to the court of Spain, along with Buckingham, to beheld the extraordinary spectacle of tho House of 
prosecute liis suit. Buckingham, however, having I Stuart leagued with republican and regicide sects 
quarrelled with the leading men of the Spanish against tho old Cavaliers of England. The attempt 
court, the negotiation ultimately failed through his to conciliate tho Puritans was, however, unsuccess- 
pique. A war with Spain was the result. J. died ful ; and in March 1G87, it began to be evident that 
on 27th March 1G25. He was aptly termed by the war between king and church must soon reach 
Sully ‘ tho wisest fool in Christendom.’ ' He was a climax. At that time, a vacancy having occurred 
indeed,’ says Macaulay, ‘ made up of two men — a in tho presidency of Magdalen College, Oxford, a 
witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and royal letter camo (town recommending Anthony 
harangued, and a nervous, drivelling idiot who Fanner, a Boman Catholic, to tho vacant place, 
acted.' His reign is interesting to the student of For Fanner was afterwards substituted Parker, 
English constitutional history, as it was during it Bishop of Oxford. He was known to he a Boman 
that parliament may he said to have taken its first Catholic, though not avowed ; besides which, he 
decided stand in its long contest With the crown, laboured under other legal disqualifications. The 
Tho parliament of 1G21 is especially memorable on Fellows of the college declined to elect him 
this account. special ecclesiastical commission was then sent to 

JAMES II. or JIm.lanu a.\i> VII. or Scotland Oxford, escorted by three troops of cavalry with 
(1GS5 — 1GSS). son of Charles I. aud Heunrtta Maria, drawn swords. Parker was installed, the Fellows 
was horn 15th October 1633. In 1G43, ho was expelled, and declared for ever incapable of holding 
created Duke of Yojrk. In 10 IS, during the cinl any church preferment On the 27th April 1GSS, 
war, he made his escape to France. For some tuno J. published a second Declaration of Indulgence; 
ho served in the French anuy under Turenno ; but this he ordered to bo read in all the clntrchesdn tho 
on poaco being made with Cromwell, he was obliged kingdom. Tho order was generally disobeyed by 
to leave both tho army and territory of Louis tho clergy, and seven of tho bishops having ventured 
XIV. Ho then entered into tho military sendee of on a written remonstrance, were committed to the 
Spain. At the Itestoration, he was made Lord High Tower on a chargo of seditious libel. On the 10th 
Admiral of England, twice commanding the Eim- June of the same year, J.’s luckless son, known 
lish fleet in the ensuing wars with the 'Dutch, fu in history as The Pretender, was horn. Tho liistoiy 
1GG0, ho married Anne, 'daughter of Lord Chancellor of the trial and acquittal of the seven bishops on 
Hyde. On the death of the Duchess of York in 1071, the 29th June 1GS3, forms one of the most glowing 
J. avowed lus conversion to popery. On tho passing passages in the splendid narrative of Macaulay, 
of tho Test Act in 1G73, he was obliged to resign On the night of the same day, an invitation was 
oflice. On the 21st November 1G73, he married despatched to William, Prince of Orange, signed by 
Mary Beatrice, daughter of the Duke of Modena, seven of the leading English politicians, to come 
During tho great irritation against tho Boman over to England and occupy the throne. On the 5th 
Catholics which arose m England on the publication ol November, William landed at Torbay with 14,000 
of Titus Oates’s supposed discoveries, the Iltiko of men. J. found himself deserted by the nobility, 
York resided for a short while on tho continent, gentry, and army; even his own children turned 
Tho bill for liis exclusion from tho tbroue was against liim. He retired to France, where he was 
twice read beforo the llouso of Commons, and only hospitably received by Louis XIV., who settled a 
prevented from passing by tho prorogation of par- revenue upon him. Early in March in the follow* 

1 lament, 2Gtli May 1079. In 1GS0, tho Exclusion ‘ D g year, he made a hopeless attempt to regain 
Bill passed in tho House of Commons, hut was his throne by invading Deland with a small army, 
rejected in the House of Lords. On bis return from with which he had been furnished by the king of 
abroad, and while tho Exclusion Bill was beforo Franco; be was totally defeated ,-it the battle 
parliament, the duke was sent down to govern Scot- of the Boyne, 1st July 1G90. He returned to 
land. Ou tho chatli of Charles IL, Gt'h February France, continuing to reside at St Germain’s till 
1GS5, J. succeeded to tbe crown without apposition, ins death, Gth September 1701. There is hardly 
Ho had scarcely been many hours a king when » sovereign mentioned in history of whom one can 
ho violated tho fundamental laws of tho constitu- And less good to say than of James II. 
tion by continuing tho levy of customs, settled on JAMES, Geop.oe Pavxe Batssford, a fecund 
the lato king for life only, without tho authority of and popular novelist, was horn in London in 1801, 
parliament. At war with liis parhament, in order and commenced tbe career of authorship at an 
to obtain money, J. was forced to becomo the pen- early age. Beforo be reached the age of 17, be 
sioncr of Louis XIV. In Passion Week 1GS5, tho wrote seven eastern tales, entitled The String of 
ntes of the Church of Borne woro openly celebrated Pearls ; but the first work that bore the author’s 
at Westminster with full splendour. In the samo name was Pichclieu, which appeared in 1S25. From 
year, tho suppression of tho Duke of Monmouth’s this period till liis death, which happened 9th 
rebellion in England, and that of tho Earl of Juno I860, in Venice, where ho held (since 1S5S) 
Argylo in Scotland, was followed by groat severities, tho office of British consul, his publications were, 
On tho western circuit alone, well known as tho wo might almost say, incessant. Tho principal are 
Bloody Assize, presided over by the infamous —Damlqj, De L'Orme, Philip Augustus, Henry 
Jeffreys, 320 persons wero hanged. On tho meeting ACaslerlon, and il/ury qf jiunjundy. He also composed 
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some poetry, and several historical "works of a 
biographical kind, such as Charlemagne, The 
Blach Prince , and Pickard Cceur de* Lion . J* s 
■writings are cheerfnl and pleasant in spirit, but 
Ins notions of the romantic, "whether in scenery or 
character, are entirely conventional, and are apt to 
make quick-witted readers smile at the juvenility 
of the author’s fancy. 

JAMES, John Angell, an eminent Congrega- 
tionalist minister, was bom at Blandford, Dorset- 
shire, June G, 1785, studied for a short time at a 
dissenting college at Gosport, and was placed on 
the ‘ preaching list at seventeen.’ He was highly 
popular, and when only twenty,^ was settled as 
pastor of the ‘church meeting in Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham, where he remained till liis death, 1st 
October 1859. In the course of yeara, Angell J ames 
came to he considered the most important and 
influential public man in connection with his own 
denomination, and on account of his ‘ evangelicaL 
views of religion, he was also much esteemed 
both by the Low-Church party in the English 
Establishment, and by dissenters generally in 
Scotland and America. Ho published a multitude 
of sermons, tracts, addresses, and small religious 
volumes (the best known being tbe Anxious 
Inquirer ), which had — and some of them still have 
— a vast circulation. — See Dale’s Life and Letters 
of John Angell James (Lond. 1862). 

JAMES RIVED, an important river of North 
America, formed by tbe union of tbe Jackson and 
Cowpasture streams, rises near the middle of 
Virginia, and has its entire course in that state. 
It flows in an east-south-east direction, passing 
Lynchburgh and Richmond ; and. widening into an 
estuary for the last GO miles of its course, it falls 
into the Atlantic at the southern extremity of 
Chesapeake Bay. It is 450 miles in length, and is 
navigable to Bichmond, 150 miles from its month. 
Its chief tributaries are tho Appomattox on the 
right, and the Cliickahominy on tke left bank, 
made historical by the battles of 1SG2. It was at 
Jamestown, 32 miles from the mouth of this river, 
that the first English settlement in America was 
formed, IG07. By the James Biver and Kanawha 
Canal, which extends westward along tho upper 
course of the river, from Bichmond to beyond the 
Blue Bidge, the navigation of the James is carried 
into the centre of Virginia. 

JAMES TOWN, the chief place and only sea- 
port of St Helena (q. V.). 

JAMESTOWN, a village in New York, United 
States of America, 5S miles south-west of Buffalo, 
on Chatauque Lake, and near Lake Erie. It lias 
a lame trade and considerable manufactures. Pop. 
(1870) 533G. 

JAMES’S BAY, a southerly arm of Hudson’s 
Bay, extends in lat. from 51° to 55° N., and in long, 
from 79’ to 82° 30' W. It is so beset with islands, 
tkat its navigation is more dangerous than that of 
the other divisions of the same inland sea. Near 
its southern extremity is situated Moose Factory, 
tbe most important station, next to York Factory, 
of tke Hudson’s Bay Company on the coast. 

JAMES’S PALACE, St, a large inelegant brick 
structure, fronting towards Pall Mall, succeeded 
Whitehall as the London residence of tho British 
sovereigns, and remained as such from William HI. 
to Victoria. It was reconstructed and made a manor 
by Henry VIII., having before been a hospital 
dedicated to St James; Henry also annexed to 
it a park, which he enclosed with a brick wall, to 
connect St James’s with Whitehall, the then royal 
residence. Additions and improvements gradually 


made, totally changed tho original palace, so that 
at the present time little, if any, of the old structure 
remains. In 1837, the royal household was trans- 
ferred to Buckingham Palace, and St James’s is 
now used only for levees and drawing-rooms.— The 
Court of St James’s is the usual designation of tho 
British Conrt. 

St Jajnies’s Pauk lies southward from the palace, 
and extends over S7 acres. Within the last forty 
years, it has been greatly improved, and is now 
richly embellished with avenues of trees, and a fine 
piece of water in the centre, which is stocked with 
waterfowl. On the east side is the Parade, where 
the body-guards on. duty are mustered, and where 
tho regimental bands perform in fine weather. On 
the outskirts are situated tho Buckingham and St 
James’s Palaces, Stafford House, Marlborough 
House, &c. 


JAMES’S POWDEBis a patent medicine dis- 
covered by a Dr Bobert James, who was admitted 
as a licentiate of the College of Physicians in 1765, 
and died in 177G, aged 73. The fame that he might 
otherwise have acquired was tarnished by his 
patenting his ‘ fever powders,’ and still more by his 
falsifying the specification to such an extent as to 
render it impossible to prepare tbe powder from his 
directions. Hence the Compound Powder of Anti- 
mony lias been substituted for it in the British phar- 
macopoeias. From the analysis of the patent med- 
icine, for which one or two London chemists assert 
that they have the true original prescription, it 
appears to consist of more than 50 per cent, of tri- 
phosphate of lime, which must bo altogether inert as 
an anti-febrile medicine ; of from 35 to 45 per cent, 
of antimonious acid, and a little antimonite of lime 
and teroxide of antimony. The pharmacopceial pre- 
paration very closely resembles it. Both James’s 
Powder (prescribed under the title of Pul vis Jacobi 
veri) and antimonial powder are very uncertain in 
their operation, at one time possessing considerable 
activity, and at another being almost inert. Either 
may be prescribed in doses of about five grains, as 
a sudorific in fevers and rheumatic affections, and 
may be given alone, or in combination with a few 
grains of calomel. 

JAMESON, Kev. John, D.D., a meritorious 
Scotch scholar, was bom in Glasgow, March 3, 
1759, studied for the ministry, and in 1781 was 
ordained pastor of a congregation at Eorfar, in con- 
nection with the Antiburgher Secession body. In 
1797, ho was translated to Edinburgh, where ho 
died July 12, 1838. J.’s reputation as a man of 
letters rests on his Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language (1808—1809), of which lie pub- 
lished an abridgment in 1818, and to which he 
added a supplement in 1825. It is a work of 
great industry, aud very considerable value as a 
collection of Scotch words, phrases, customs, &o. ; 
but it possesses little critical or philological merit, 
according to the present standard. His preliminary 
dissertation on the * Origin of tho Scots’ Language 
is an elaborate but unsuccessful attempt to prove 
that tbe Scottish Language is really the Pictish 
laneuave ; and that the Piets were not Celts, but 
Scandinavian Gotlis. Among J.’s other performances 
may be mentioned, An Historical Account of the 
Ancient Culdccs of Iona (1811); Hermes Scythicus, 
or ilia Radical Affinities of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
quanes to the Gothic (1814) ; An Historical Account 
of the Royal Palaces of Scotland; an edition .of 
Barbour’s poem, TheBruce (1820) ; and BlmdHariy s 
Sir William Wallace. 

JAMESON, Bobeet, distinguished as a naturalist, 
was born at Leith, July 11, 1774, and died in Edm- 
burgh, April 28, 1854. Although originally intended 
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for fclic medical profession, J.’a strongly manifested 
love for the study of animals and plants early 
led liim to devote himself to various branches of 
natural history. After having given evidence of 
considerable ability and indefatigable industry in 
various able memoirs, he vent in 1S00 to Eroybcrg, 
to study under Werner. He was elected in 1804 to 
tho chair of Natural History in the university of 
Edinburgh ; and during the term of his professor- 
ship, numbered among his students many of the 
best naturalists of the present day. In ISOS, lie 
founded the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh ; and 
in 1S09, brought out his Moments of Geognosy, 
in which he gave a comprehensive exposition _ of 
the Neptunian theory as it had been modified 
by Werner. In 1819, he founded, in concert until 
Sir David Brewster, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, and in 1S2G the Edinburgh A T cio Philo- 
sophical Journal, of which he continued to be 
the editor till his death. His principal works, in 
addition to those wo have already mentioned, are 
A System of Mineralogy (1S01); A Mineralogiad 
Description of the County of Dumbarton (1S05), 
which was intended to have been the first of 
a series of similar works on all the counties of 
Scotland ; Manned of 2/ i nr nils and J fountain 
Pocks, See. (1S21) ; and Eh mod s of Mineralogy 
(1S37). The Natural History Museum of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh was largely indebted to the 
care and skill of J., for, besides having carefully 
arranged its collections, which had been almost 
created by Ins own donations, and those of a few 
other scientific men, ho obtained, by his representa- 
tions to government, an annual grant for its main- 
tenance. He was a fellow of almost all the learned 
societies of Europe. 

JAMESON, or JAMESON E, Gror.cn, an eminent 
Scotch portrait-painter, called by Walpole the I an 
Dyck of Scotland, was born at Aberdeen in 15SG. 
Of his early history, nothing is known. He was^at 
Antwerp ill 1(510, studying under Ituhens, had Van 
Dyck as a fellow-pupil, and returned to Scotland 
in 1G2S. ne was first patronised by Sir Cohn 
Campbell of Glcnorcliy, for whom he painted many 
portraits of the kings and queens of Scotland ; 
among others, * Robert Bruce* and * David Bruce. 
His great talents being at once acknowledged, 
ho was largely patronised by the nolnlity, and 
in 1G3.'1 Charles I. sat to him. He died at 
Edinburgh in lGM. Though the pupil of Rubens 
and associate of Van Dyck, his productions hear 
very little resemblance to those of either of these 
great masters ; distinguished for their clearness 
of outline, delicacy and softness of shading, and 
beauty of colour, they have neither the richness of 
the former nor the rigour of the latter. Though 
celebrated only as a portrait-painter, ho has left 
numerous historical, miniature, and landscape pieces. 
His productions aro very numerous ; the largest 
collection of them is in the possession of tho Earl 
of Breadalbano ; and many others of the Scotch 
nobility possess paintings by him ; tliero are also 
several in the halls of the university of Aberdeen. 

JAMESON, Mias Anna, an English authoress, 
horn in Dublin, May 19, 1797. She was the 
daughter of Mr Murphy, a painter, and was 
married in 1S27 to a Mr Jameson, a barrister, hut 
soon after separated from her husband, and devoted 
herself to literature. She died 17th March 18G0. 
Her principal works are — Diary of an Ennuyec 
(1S2G) f Loves of the Pods (1829) ; Characteristics of 
Shakspcare's Women (1832); Memoirs of the Early 
Italian Painters, See. (1845) ; Sacred and Legendary 
Art (ISIS); Legends of the Monastic Orders (1850) ; 
Legends of the Madonna (1852) ; Commonplace Book 
cso 


of Thoughts, Memories, Fancies (1834) ; and The 
Scriptural and Legendary History of our Lord, &c., 
as represented in Christian Art (18G0). 

In all her writings, Mrs J. evinces a fine fancy, a 
delicate, womanly perception of the beautiful, and 
a genuine poetic enthusiasm. She is regarded as 
one of the first art-critics England has produced. 

JAMROSADE. See Eugenia. 

JAMU', a town and fort in the north of the 
Punjab, is in lat. 32° 44' N., and long. 74° 54' 
E. It stands, amid the more southerly mountains 
of tho Himalaya, on both banks of an affluent of 
the Chciiab, the town on the right side, and the fort 
on the left. It contains S000 inhabitants. 

JA'NESVILTjE, a city in Wisconsin, United 
States of America, on both sides of Rock River, 
45 miles south-south-east of Madison. It is built 
partly on a plain by the river, and partly on a 
bluff 100 feet abovo it, where the public buildings 
arc seen to great advantage. It is connected with 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and the towns on tho Mis- 
sissippi by intersecting railways. There is a large 
water-power for many mills and factories, and a 
state asylum for the blind. Founded in 1S3G, it 
had, in 1S70, a pop. of S7S9. 

JANIN, Jules Gal kill, a very clever French 
critic, was horn at St Etienne, in the department 
of Loire, December 11, 1S04, studied at the college 
LouU-le-G rand in Paris, and addicted himself to 
journalism at an early period. His wonderful 
piquancy of stylo, his airy grace of sentunent 
and wit, and Iris dashing paradoxes of criticism, 
were greatly relished by his countrymen ; so much 
so, indeed, that J., without fear of ridicule, was able 
to dub himself Ic Prince dc la Critique. For many 
vears he made and destroyed literary reputations 
‘in the columns of the Journal des Debats He also 
wrote a good many novels, tales, narratives of tours, 
Ac anion" which may he mentioned L' At ic mort cl 
la jettne Femme guillotinCc, Contes fantasliques, Conte 1 : 
nouveaur, Voyage dc Victor Ogier cn Orient, Lcs 
Catacombs, La Bretagne hislorique, See., Voyage de 
Paris u la J fer, anil Lcs Symphonies de C Hirer. 
He was made a member of the French Academy in 
1S70, and died in June 1S74. 

JA'NINA.a city of Turkey, capital of the eyalet of 
.Tallinn (the ancient Epirus), is situated on the south- 
western hank of a lake of tho same name, 40 miles 
inland from the shore opposite the island of Corfu. 
The lake of Janina, called by the ancients Pambolis, 
consists of two portions connected by two channels. 
Its extreme length is about 12 miles, its greatest 
breadth about 3 miles. At its southern end, stood 
the ancient city of Dodona. The city of J. stands 
in the midst of an extensive and fertile plain, which 
produces fruits and grain in abundance. Its chief 
buildings aro 19 mosques, G Greek churches, a 
Greek college, and two synagogues. Gold brocade 
is here extensively manufactured by Greek work- 
men, as well as gold lace for the cast, morocco 
leather, silk goods, and coloured linen. J. was long 
the head-quarters of the gifted but unscrupulous 
Ali Pasha (q. v.). It is now in part deserted; its 
population, which Mas -10,000 under Ali Pasha, is 
now 25,000. Little is known of its early liistory. 

JANIZARIES [Jcni-tshcri, new soldiers), a 
Turkish military force, originally formed by the 
Osmauli sultan Orkliau, about 1330, of young 
Christian prisoners compelled to embrace (Moham- 
medanism ; and more perfectly organised by Sultan 
Ainuratli I., after 13G2, when the number was 
raised to about 10,000, nnd especial privileges 
were conferred on them. They were for some 
time recruited from Christian prisoners ; hut their 
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privileges soon induced many young Turks to seek c 
admission into tlieir body. There "were two classes 1 
of J., one regularly organised, dwelling in barracks ^ 
in Constantinople ana a few other towns, and j c 
wlio c e number at one time amounted to 00,000, t 
but was afterwards reduced to 25,000 ; and the ] 
other composed of irregular troops, called Jamcks, t 
scattered throughout all the towns of the empire, i 
and amounting in number to 300,000 or 400,000. j 
A t tlie bead of the whole Janizary force was the 1 
Aga of the J M whose power was limited only by . 
the danger of revolt, and extended to life and i 
death. The J. were always ready to break out J 
into deeds of violence if their pay or perquisites 1 
were withheld. In times of peace, they acted as a | < 
police force. They served on foot ; generally formed < 
the reserve of the Turkish army, and were noted . 
for the wild impetuosity of their attack. The 
sultan’s body-guard was formed of them. The J., ; 
however, soon began to be very unruly ; and their : 
history abounds in conspiracies, assassinations of 
sultans, viziers, aga*, &c., and atrocities of every 
kind ; so that, by degrees, they became more dan- 
gerous to the sultans than any foreign enemies. 
The attempts of the sultans to reform or dissolve 
them were always unsuccessful, till Sultan Mah- 
moud II., in 1826, being opposed in some of his 
measures by the J. in Constantinople, displayed the 
fla" of the Prophet, and succeeded in arousing 
on° his otto behalf the faDaticai zeal of other 
portions of his troops. The J,, deserted hy their 
nga, and other principal officers who remained 
faithful to the sultan, were defeated, and their 
barracks burned, when 8000 of them perished m 
the flames. A proclamation of June 17, 1S2G, 
declared the Janizary force for ever dissolved. 
All opposition was defeated with bloodshed. Not 
fewer than 15,000 were executed, and more than 
20,000 were banished. 

JAN MAYEN'S LAND, an island in the Arctic 
Ocean, named after a Dutch navigator hy whom it 
was discovered in 1011. It lies between Iceland 
and Spitzhorgen, and is the northernmost known 
volcanic land. Its highest point is the volcano of 
Beerenberg, G640 feet high, a conical, snow-covered 
mountain, from which flames and smoke have been 
seen to proceed, and the sides of which exhibit 
immense glaciers and frozen waterfalls. Another 
volcano, called Esk, about 1500 feet high, was 
discovered hy Scoresby in IS17. An interesting 
account of the island is to he foimd in Lord 
Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 

JANSEN, Cornelius, a celebrated divine, horn 
of humble parentage in 1585, at Akkoi, near 
Leerdam, in Holland, from whom the sect of 
Jarsenists derives its name. He was nephew of 
the well-known biblical commentator, and Bishop 
of Ghent, of the same name. The studies of _J. 
were divided between Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris. 
Haring obtained a professorship at Bayonne, he 
devoted himself with all his energy to scriptural 
and patristic studies, especially of the works of 
St Augustine. Prom Bayonne, he returned to 
Louvain, where, in 1017, he obtained the degree 
of Doctor, was appointed Lecturer on Scripture, 
and took a prominent part in the affairs of the 
university, especially in a 'contest with, the J esuits, 
on occasion of which he was sent upon a mission 
to the court of Madrid. In IG30, he was appointed 
to the professorship of Scripture ; and haring dis- 
tinguished himself by a pamphlet on the Avar with 
■ Prance, jl/ars Gallicus, he was promoted, in 1636, 
to the see of Ypres. In this city he died of the 
plague, May 6, 1038, just as he had completed his 
great work, the Augustinus, which proved the occasion 


of a theological controversy, tlio most important, 
in its doctrinal, social, and even political results, 
which has arisen since the Beformation. Its main 
object, in which it coincided with the scheme of 
doctrine already condemned in Bajus (q. v.), was to 
prove, by an elaborate analysis of St Augustine’s 
works, that the teaching of this Pather against 
the Pelagians and scmi-Pelagians (q.v.), on Grace, 
Free-will" and Predestination, was directly opposed 
to the teaching of the modem, and especially of the 
Jesuit schools {see Molina), which latter teach- 
in" ho held to be identical with that of the semi- 
Pelagians. In the preface, he submitted the work 
to the judgment of the Holy See; and. on its publi- 
cation, in 1640, being received with loud clamour, 
especially by the Jesuits, and at once referred to 
Rome for judgment, tlie Augustinus — together 'with 
the antagonist publications of the . Jesuits w as 
prohibited hy a decree of the inquisition in 1641; 
in the following year, it was condemned as heretical 
! by Urban VIII. in the hull In Eminent!. This 

■ bull encountered much opposition in Belgium ; and 
in Prance, the Augustinus found many partisans, 
who were animated hy a double feeling, as well 

: of doctrinal predilection as of antipathy to the 

■ alleged laxity of moral teaching in the schools 
i of the Jesuits, with whom the opposition to the 
; Augustinus was identified. See JESUITS. The most 
. eminent of the patrons of the Augustinus were the 

■ celebrated association of scholars and divines who 
• formed the community of Port Boyal (q. v.) , 

L Amauld, Nicole, Pascal, &c. Nevertheless, the 
r syndic of the Sorhonne extracted from the Angus- 
i linus seven propositions (subsequently reduced to 

five) which were condemned as heretical hy Innocent 
X. in 1653. Hence arose the celebrated distino- 
t tion of ‘right’ and of ‘fact.’ The friends of the 
i Augustinus, while they admitted that in point of 
right the five propositions were justly condemned as 
heretical, yet denied that in point of fact these 
? propositions were to be found in the Augustinus, at 
“ feast in the sense imputed to them hy the hull. 
1 A further condemnation was therefore issued by 
1 Alexander VII. in 1656, which was rigidly enforced. 
; in Prance, and generally accepted ; and in 1GGS, 

I peace was partially restored by Clement IX., at 
“ least all overt opposition was repressed by the iron 
t rule of Louis XIV. The more rigid J ansemsfe, liow- 
r ever and at their head Antoine Amauld, emigrated 
s from France, and formed a kind of community m 
S the Low Countries. On the death of Amauld in 

II 1694, the controversy remained in abeyance for 
some years; but it was revived with new acn- 

X . « i rim on.nrt 1 Inrl 


mony by the well-known dispute on the so-called 
‘ case of conscience,’ and still more angrily in tlio 
person of the celebrated Quesnel (q. v.), whose 
Moral Eejleclions on the New Testament, although 
published with high ecclesiastical authority, at 
various intervals from 1671 till his death, 1710, v. as 
denounced to the pope, Clement XI., as a text-book 
of undisguised Jansenism. This pope issued in 
1713, in the constitution ‘ Unigenitus,’ a condem- 
nation in mass of 101 propositions extracted froro 
the Moral Reflections, which, however, met with 
great resistance in France. Tlie death of Louis At V . 
caused a relaxation of the repressive measures. Ilio 
regent, Duke of Orleans, was urged to refer the 
whole controversy to a national council, and the 
leaders of the Jansensist party appealed to a general 
council. The party thus formed, which numbered 
four bishops and many inferior ecclesiastics, -were 
called, from this circumstance, the Appellants. -the 
firmness of the pope, and a change in the policy of 
the regent, brought them into disfavour. An edict 
was published, June 4, 1720, receiving the hull ; 
and even the parliament of Paris submitted to 
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register it, although with a reservation in favour of the order Scutibraiichiata, and of the same family 
of the liberties of the Gallican Church. The ( Haliolklce ) with ear-shells. The shell is yen’ 
Appellants for the most part submitted, the similar in form to that of a common snail hut thin 
recusants being visited with severe penalties : and ' 

4>1ia „ r rt i • . nr * ntr it . t 








on the accession of the new king, Louis XV., the . 3 

unconditional acceptance of the Cull was at length 1 - { -oK\'''vrvcQCgw. <fc J S'Ydvi 

formally accomplished, the parliament beiog com- 

pelled_ to register it in a lit dc justice. Prom 

this time forward, the Appellants were rigorously 

repressed, and a large number emigrated* 3 to the 

Netherlands, where they formed a community, with m ™ S' y< c 

Utrecht as a centre. The party still remaining 
in Prance persisted in their inveterate opposition 
to the bull, and many of them fell into great 
excesses of fanaticism. See CoimnfiioNAMES. 

In one locality alone, Utrecht, and its dependent 71 

churches, can the sect be said to have had a regular Common Oceanic Shell {Janthina frarrilis). 

and permanent organisation, which dates partly Shell with the animal, the float expanded, 

from the forced emigration of the Prench Jansenists a, head ; i, mouth ; c, tentacles ; d, eyes j e, border of the 
under Louis XIV., partly from the controversy mantle nt the entrance of the hranchia. cavity foot, the 
Th ! ^T^tolic, P?ter Codde, 

having been suspended by Clement XI. in 1702, ing a sort of pouch ; i , t, bunch of aerated vesicles, serving to 

+i,„ -v — *■-— - £ n* — 1 - ,L — - J i-- - -i 11 Buspend the mollusc at tho surface of the water; m, m, eggo 

suspended under the vesicular bunch ; n, shell. 


Common Oceanic Shell ( Janthina frarrilis). 
Shell with the animal, the float expanded. 


under Louis XIV., partly from the controversy 
about Quesnel. The vicar-apostolic, Peter Codde, 
having been suspended by Clement XI. in 1702, 
the chapter of Utrecht refused to acknowledge 
the new vicar named in his place, and angrily 
joined themselves to the Appellant party in Prance, 

many of whom found a refuge in Utrecht. At and beautifully pellucid. These molluscs are remark- 
length, in 1723, they elected an archbishop, Come- aU .e as inhabitants of the open ocean, in which they 
lius Steenhoven, for whom the form of episcopal svv 'i m at the surface of the water by means of a 
consecration was obtained from the French bishop float formed of vesicles containing air, and secreted 
Vorlet (titular of Babylon), who had been bus- b y the foot. To the under-surface of this float, the 
pended for Jansenist opinions. A later Jansenist egg-capsules are attached. The vesicular float has 
Archbishop of Utrecht, Meindarts, established Haar- no moro anatomical connection with the animal 
lem and Deventer as his suffragan Bees ; and in than the shell has. The Janthimo abound in the 
17G3, a synod was held, which senfits acts to Rome, sons of warm climates ; are plentiful in tho Medi- 
iu recognition of the primacy of that see, which the terranean, hut raro on the British coasts, 
church of Utrecht professes to acknowledge. Since JANUA'RIUS, St, a martyr of tho Christian 
that time, the formal succession has been main- faith under Diocletian, was a native of Beuevento, 
tained, each bishop, on being appointed, notifying or at least became bishop of that see in the latter 
his election to the pope, and craving confirmation, part of the 3d century. According to the Neapolitan 
Tho popes, however, have uniformly rejected all tradition, he was taken prisoner at Nola; and tho 
advances, except on the condition of the acceptance place of his martyrdom, in 305, was Bozzuoli, 
of tho bull Unigenitus, and the recent act of the where many Christians suffered the same fate. 
Holy See, in defining as of Catholic faith the dogma His body is preserved at Naples, in the crypt 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin of the cathedral, and in a chapel of the same 
Mary, has been the occasion of a new protest. The church are also preserved the head of tho martyr, 
Jansenists of the Utrecht Church still number about and two phials ( ampulla: ) supposed to contain his 
5000 souls, and are divided over 25 parishes in the blood. On threo festivals each year, the chief of 
dioceses of Utrecht and Haarlem. Their clergy are which is the day of the martyrdom, September 19, 
about 30 in number, with a seminary at Amersfoort. and on occasions of public danger or calamity, as 
So far as they can be said to possess a theological earthquakes or eruptions, the head and the phials 
system, it may be described as a compound of of the blood are carried in solemn procession to 
J ansenist and ultra-Gallioan principles. the high-altar of tho cathedral, or of the church 

irrv LfOzzls, 

L l \X n 0 T b tS bom f contact with the head, is believed to liquefy, and 

“I 0 "* , 1509 - , 0£ ,, a thoughtless and excitable ^ tllis conditio!1 is p ; esented for the veneration 
completely miserable o£ the j or {or conviction o{ the doubter . 
girl of extravagant .tastes, It ocoa | io 4 Uy bappeD3 thafc a considerable time 

vear of bri di^ iJ nf “ elapses before the liquefaction takes place, and 

nF.alw, ™ ’pknowm Many churches 60I £ etimes it altogether fails. The latter is regarded 
the no?t <F ecut f e * ^ % , hm j as an omen of the worst import; and on°those 

a ‘ Madonna -vnrl PliiM > , Ur +if® °l and occas i on g -^hen the miracle is delayed beyond the t 

Carmelites at ’ T. } ° f o^ary time, the alarm and excitement of tho 

specimens of his^tyLTn the galleries 6 of ^IuS^ congregation rise to the highest pitch. Those who 

-die colourist and be cnH-fbd^ ’ ''as an ndmir- documents in the sixth volume of the Bollandist 

considerable distance — to Rubens. — Corkelis J.. JAN UARIUS, St, Order of, an order of 
probably bom in Flanders, died in Amsterdam in J^ghthood, fmmdedby .King Charles of Sicily 
1GG5, acquired a reputation as a very fine painter of SS rw ?i Oharles III. of Spam), on the Gth July 
portraits and historical subjects. — Another eminent *7 " n ? S polished J-^er the French invasion 
artist of this name was Victor Honoritxs J. {bom reintroduced m 1814. The badge is 

at Brussels 1664, died there 1739). a A oid octagonal white and red enamelled cross, 

with gold lilies in the upper and side angles. The 
JANTHINA, a genus of gasteropodous molluscs obverse represents St Januarius in episcopal robes, 
G82 
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with nn open book. The round middle of the 
reverse shews a golden open book, and two phials 1 
partly filled with blood. The knights are cither ( 
Gavalieri di Giustizia, who must count four noble ' 
generations, or Cavalicri di Grazia. '• 
JANUARY, the first month of the year. It was, ’ 
among the Homans, held sacred to Janus (q. v.), 
from whom it derived'its name, and was added to 
the calendar along with February by Hum a. It was 
not till the ISth c. that J. was universally adopted 
by European nations as the first month of the year, 
although the Homans considered it as such as far 
back as 251 B. c. 

JA'NUS AM) JANA, two very old Latin divini- 
ties, male and female, whose names are merely 
different forms of Dianus (probably the Sun) and 
Diana or Luna (certainly the Moon). The worship 
of the former held a high place in the regards of 
the Homans. In every undertaking, his name was 
first invoked, even before that of Jupiter, which is 
the more singular, as Jupiter was unquestionably 
the greatest of the Homan gods. Perhaps it may 
be taken as a verification of the tradition, that 
Janus was the oldest of them, and ruled in Italy 
before any of the others came thither. He presided 
not only over the beginning of the year, but over 
the beginning of each month, each day, and the 
commencement of all enterprises. On New- Year s 
Day, people made each other presents of figs, dates, 
honey-calces, sweetmeats, &c., wore a holiday-dress, 
saluted each other kindly, &c. The pious Homans 
prayed to him every morning, whence his name of 
Malulims Paler (‘Father of the Morning’). He 
is represented with a sceptre in his right hand, 
and a key in his left, sitting on a beaming throne 
(probably a relic of the original, or at least very 
old worship of J. as the sun). He has also two 
faces (whence the expression applied to a deceitful 
person, ‘ Janus-faced’), one youthful, and the other 
aged, the one looking forward, and the other back- 
ward, in which some have professed to see a symbol 
of the wisdom of the god who beholds both the 
past and future, and others, simply of the return of 
the year. Nurna dedicated to him the passage close 
by the Forum, on the road connecting the Quirinal 
with the Palatine. This passage (erroneously called 
a temple, but which was merely a sacred gateway, 
containing a statuo of Janus) was open in times of 
war, and closed in times of peace. It is a striking 
commentary on the military habits of the Homans, 
that the place was shut only thrice in 700 years, 
first by Numa himself, again at the close of the first 
Punic war, and for the third time, under Augustus. 
It was also closed by Vespasian in 71 A.d. 

JAPA'N (native name, Nipon — or Dai Nipon, 
Great Nipon— i.o., the Land of the Rising Sun), 
a very ancient island-empire of Eastern Asia, long 
remarkable for the proud isolating policy of its 
rulers, and now claiming special consideration, both 
on account of its recent renewed relations with the 
civilised world, and the wonderful changes that 
during the last few years have been in progress in 
the country. 

Japan Proper comprehends four large islauds, 
viz., Nipon (the Japanese mainland), Sikok or 
Sikopf, Kiusiu, and Yesso, and extends from 31° 
to’,45° 3(y N. lat. The empire of J. — the area of 
which has been estimated at 2GG,500 square miles — 
includes about 3800 small islands and islets besides 
the four larger ones, and is situated between 2G° — 
62° N. lat., and 128° — 151° E. long. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Sea of Okotsk, on the E. by the 
North Pacific Ocean, on the S. by the eastern Sea 
of China, and on the W. by the Sea of Japan. In 
1872, the population of Japan was 33,110,825. 
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Physical Features. — The islands of J. appear to 
be of volcanic origin, and that part of the Pacific 
on which they rest is still intensely affected by 
volcanic action. Earthquakes occur very frequently 
in J., although certain parts of the country are 
exempt. The Japanese reckon that, on an average, 
some one of their cities is destroyed every seven 
years by this agency. J. has been called the land 
of mountains ; but though these are very numerous, 
and many of them volcanic, they are of moderate 
elevation, and rarely attain the limits of perpetual 
snow. The country generally is of moderate eleva- 
tion, with fertile valleys, picturesque landscapes, 
and a coast indented with magnificent harbours ; 
the soil is productive, rich in mineral wealth, and 
teeming with every variety of agricultural pro- 
duce. The great volcanic mountain Wunsentake, 
on a promontory of Kiusiu, reaches to the line of 
perpetual snow, and is feaTed and worshipped 
ay the Japanese. The celebrated and sacred F usi- 
yama (‘ Rich Scholar Peak’), the Parnassus of J., 
is an extinct volcano, the highest peak of which 
reaches to the height of 14,177 feet. Springs, lakes, 
and rivers are numerous ; but the last, being sand- 
choked and very impetuous, are valuable chiefly for 
the purposes of irrigation. 

Our knowledge of the climate of J. is yearly 
increasing. June, July, and August are the months 
of rain, which sometimes descends in unceasing 
torrents. The months of October and November 
are the pleasantest and most genial of the twelve, 
when fine weather is enjoyed without the scorching 
heat of summer. The summers are very hot. and 
the winters in the northern parts almost Siberian ; 
the thermometer rising to 96° in the shade in the 
former, and sinking to 18“ below zero in the latter 
season. Alcoek says : ‘ The thermometer in the 
shade (during the summer) ranges from 70° to 85°, 
and averages 80° between the morning and the 
evening, while it is sometimes below 70° at night.’ 
Hurricanes and waterspouts are frequent ; dense 
fogs hide the sun, sometimes for four or five days 
together ; and about the change of the monsoons, 
typhoons and equinoctial gales frequently sweep 
the Japanese seas. 

Vegetable Productions.— In Hodgson’s Japan wall 
be found a systematic catalogue of Japanese flora 
by Sir 'William Hooker. We can only mention 
a few of the most noteworthy trees and plants. 
Chestnut, oak (both deciduous and evergreen), pine, 
beech, elm, cherry, dwarf-oak, elder, sycamore, 
maple, cypress, and many other trees of familiar 
name abound. The evergreen oak and the maple 
are the finest of all Japanese trees. The grandest 
forests of pine, and oaks of prodigious size, grow in 
i Yesso ; but the Rhus vernicifem or lacquer-tree, 
i the Laurus camphora or camphor-tree, the Brous- 
; sonelia papyrifera or paper-mulberry — the bark and 
i young twigs of which are manufactured by the 
l Japanese into paper- — and the Rhus succedanca or 
* vegetable wax-tree of J.) are among the remarkable 
) anS. characteristic trees of the country. . Bamboos, 
i palms, including sago-palms, and 150 species of ever- 
green trees, likewise flourish. Thus, the vegetation of 
, the tropics is strangely intermingled with that of 
r the temperate or frigid zone; the tree-fern, bamboo, 
’ banana, and palm grow side by side with the pme, 
E the oak, and the beech, and coniferm in great variety. 

- The Camellia, the Paulownia, and the Chrysantlie- 
3 mum are conspicuous amongst its indigenous plants 

- Nymphteas and Parnassia fill the lakes and morasses. 
1 The tobacco-plant, the tea-shrub, the potato, rice, 
3 wheat, barley, and maize are all cultivated. The 
J flora of J. bears a remarkable resemblance to that of 
l the North Am erican continent. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the J apanese. 
v 683 
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They are very careful farmers, and their farms 
are models of order and neatness. They bestow 
great care upon manures, and thoroughly under- 
stand cropping and the rotation of crops. The 
cultivated land is chiefly a light friable loam of 
great fertility. It grows tea, cotton, rice (the staple 
production), wheat, maize, buckwheat, millet, 
lotatoes, turnips, beans, and peas. Tlio rice 
harvest commences in October. Wheat is sown in 
drills in Xovember and December, and reaped in 
May and June. Flails and winnowing-machines, 
similar to those used in England, are common. 

Animal.i . — Wild animals scarcely exist in J., in 
consequence of the universal cultivation of the soil. 
A few wolves, foxes, and wild boars still roam in 
the north of Nipon. Wild deer are protected by 
■law. The principal domesticated animals are horses, 
of which there is an indigenous race ; oxen and cows, 
used only ns beasts of burden ; and dogs, held in 
superstitious veneration by the people, birds are 
very numerous, and include two kinds of pheasants, 
wild-fowl, herons, cranes, and many species common 
both to Europe and Asia. There are few reptiles ; 
and of insects, white ants, winged grasshoppers, and 
several beautiful varieties of moth are conspicuous. 

Mineralogy. — J. is very rich in minerals. The 
gold mines of Matsumai and the north-cast part of 
Xambu have long been celebrated ; but the north 
of Xipon is, according to the Japanese, one con- 
tinuous bed of gold, silver, and copper. Silver also 
comes from the islands to the west of Matsumai, 
from the province of Shanday, and from the islands 
in the vicinity of Ncagata. Tile iron mines of Yesso 
arc sealed to Europeans. Doth lead and cornier 
mines are worked within a few nnlos of Hakodadi. 
The sulphur of Yesso and the adjacent isles i3 
almost inexhaustible, and of wonderful purity. In 
its abundant supply of coal, ,T. resembles Great 
Britain ; coal-beds extend from Nagasaki and Fizeu 
to Yesso and Saghalicn. Basalt, felspar, green- 
stones, granites red and gray, rock-crystal, agate, 
cornelian, amber, scoria and pumice-stone, talc, 
alum, and other minerals are found in greater or 
less quantities. 

Inhabitants . — Ethnologists have referred the 

Japanese to different types of mankind : Latham 
classifies them as Turanians, a tribe of the Asiatic 
peninsular stock ; Dickering, as Malays ; l’richard, 
as belonging to the same type as the Chinese ; and 
in the narrative of the United States’ Expedi- 
tion, they are ranked as a branch of the Tartar 
family. Physically, tlio Japanese is distinguished 
by an oval head and face, rounded frontal bones, 
a high forehead, slightly oblique eyes — the irides 
of a brown-black colour, the eyebrows heavy and 
arched. The complexion varies from a deep copper 
colour to the fairness of western nations, but is 
more frequently of a light-olive tint The expres- 
sion of tile face is mild and animated. The Japanese 
1 are a people of great qualities and exaggerated 
defects. They are honest, ingenious, courteous, 
clean, frugal, animated by a strong love of know- 
ledge, endowed with a wonderful capacity of imita- 
tion, with deep self-respect, and with a sentiment of 
personal honour far beyond what any other race lias 
ever reached. But they are proud, absolute, revenge- 
ful, profoundly suspicions, hesitating, and mistrust- 
ful, and, in the lower classes, openly and radically 
immoral. Their organisation (until lately) was 
purely military ; war was the only occupation (with 
the exception of the priesthood) which was con- 
sidered worthy of a man ; agriculture was left to 
serfs ; while commerce was regarded as degrading. 
The fighting-classes had the utmost contempt for 
trade, and the entire people vero deficient in the 
commercial aptitudes.’ The town costume of the 
esi 


Japanese gentleman consists of a loose silk robe 
extending from tlio neek to the ankles, but gathered 
in at the waist, round'wliicli is fastened a girdle of 
brocaded silk. Over this is worn a loose, iwido- 
sleeved jacket or spencer, decorated with the 
wearer’s armorial device. A cylindrical cap made 
of bamboo and silk, white stockings, and neat straw 
sandals, complete the attire. Trousers arc only 



The Japanese Ambassadors to Europe in 1SC2. 
(l*rom n photograph by Ycmon Heath.) 

1, Tat.e no Oucbl Stiimo tzn Kfno Kami ; 2, Mat'uilaira 
Iv. amino Kami; 0, Klojokn Notono Kami. 

worn by official persons on occasion of special cere- 
mony. A head entirely shaven is the distinctive 
mark of priests and the higher class of medical 
practitioners ; in others, the hair is shaved off about 
three inches in front, combed up from the back and 
sides, and glued into a tuft at the top of the head, 
where it is confined by jiins of gold or tortoise-shell. 
The hair of the women is more abundant, but other- 
wise their dress very much resembles that of the 
men. In the country, a short cotton gown is often 
the only clothing, anil the lower classes go almost in 
a state of nudity. The men arc generally elabor- 
ately tatooed over the greater part of tlicir body 
with figures of men and women, bright-blue dragons, 
lions, tigers, fee. The women have a mania for 
painting and powdering their skin. 

Manners and Customs . — The most remarkable 
custom of the Japancso is that of Ilarri-hari or 
llara-kiru (or Ilara u-o Kirn, i. e., ‘belly-cut’), a 
legalised modo of suicide, by making two cross-cuts 
on the abdomen with a sharp-pointed knife.. This 
custom, according to some recent accounts, is now 
less frequent, auu the ceremonies with which it was 
onco performed have become obsolete. There are 
still, however, professors of the art in most large 
cities. The curious custom of nay-bocn or naibun 
consists ‘in ostentatious secrecy as regards events, 
or incognito hi reference to persons.’ Well-known 
events are totally ignored, and individuality is un- 
recognised under shelter of the nay-boen privilege. 

Tho social position of women is, in some respects, 
more favourable than in most pagan countries. 
The ladies of Japan, however, live in strict seclu- 
sion, and little is known about them. Female edu- 
cation is not neglected. Polygamy is not allowed, 
but tho power of divorco is permitted to the husband 
by law. Tho laws against adultery on the part of the 
wife are severe, and death is the penalty, which may 
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be inflicted by the husband. He, on the contrary, 
may take as many concubines as he pleases or can 
afford. The marriage ceremony is an important 
part of social etiquette ; the families of both bride 
and bridegroom meet and celebrate the event. Saki 
flows abundantly, and great feasting and hilarity 
prevail. When a 'maiden marries, her teeth are 
blackened, her eyebrows plucked out, and artificial 
ugliness is henceforth cultivated to the greatest 
possible extent. The Chinese custom of affiancing 
children is followed by the upper classes, and 
aristocratic usage interdicts a personal interview 
to the bride and bridegroom previous to marriage ; 
but this rule is now much relaxed. Prostitution 
is a legalised custom, and a father may sell his 
daughter, for this purpose, for a term of years; 
whilst the Japanese gentleman, notwithstanding his 
high notions of honour, often chooses his wife from 
amongst the inmates of those houses of ill-fame, 
which are at once supported and controlled by 
government. The bath is a great institution in J., 
and forms a kind of people’s parliament. It is the 
general custom throughout the country for men and 
women to bathe together, with a total absence of 
decorum, but without sense of immodesty. In J., 
the social position of every man is fixed by his birth, 
and the line that separates class from class is not 
only clearly defined, but impassable. Daimios and 
saimios, priests and soldiers, are considered to 
belong to the higher classes, and in the others are 
included medical men, inferior government officials, 
merchants, retail dealers, and labourers. There are 
eight classes of society, half of which belong to the 
upper, and the other half to the lower ranks of 
society. Men of rank only can enter a city on 
horseback ; but those distinctions will now be 
greatly modified, if they do not pass away alto- 
gether, with the double sovereignty, and the feudal 
power of the daimios. The ordinary vehicle in J. 
is a description of palanquin ; the common sort, 
made of bamboo, is called a cango ; the better kind, 
made of lacquered wood, a norimon. The Japanese 
manifest great regard for the dead. The ancestral 
tablet (tcei -paa) is fashioned on the Chinese model, 
and is placed in the family shrine with the house- 
hold gods. In a Japanese cemetery, the solid and 
elaborately carved granite monuments are beautiful 
specimens of architectural taste. Bach body is 
buried in a sitting posture, with the hands folded in 
the attitude of devotion ; and the coffins are all 
circular. The Japanese observe many holidays, and 
celebrate the opening of the year in the Chinese 
fashion. There are, too, many holidays of a rcli- 

f ious character, but the great national festivals arc 
ve in number. The Japanese are a theatre-loving 
people, and inveterate gamblers. They delight in 
wrestling — their national sport — perform wonderful 
feats in spinning tops, are very expert jugglers, and 
excel in archery. Bisk and rice are the staple food 
of the people, and tea and saki (a spirit distilled 
from rice) their beverages. 

Government, Institutions, and present Condition . — 
To understand something of the government and 
institutions of J., past and present, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at its history and political landmarks. 
Hero we find an emperor, whose dynasty began to 
reign 2532 years ago, or 060 n.C. Its founder, 
Zinmu, or Zen Mou, was contemporary with Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and in 18G8, after a duration of twenty- 
five centuries, it threw off the oppression and 
decrepitude of G7G years, and in the person of Moutz 
Hito, the present Mikado or emperor (the 122d of his 
race), entered upon a new and promising career. 
The principal landmarks of Japanese political 
history are briefly'as follows : A time of anarchy 
and faction on the one side, and a succession of 


feeble sovereigns on the other, enabled Yoritomo, 
the Skiognn or generalissimo (from Ta-tsiang-lciun, 
the Chinese term for 1 the great chief or commander 
of the army ’)— or Tycoon (Chinese Tai Koon, i.e., 
‘Great Lord’), as he is called in recent treaties— to 
usurp the supreme authority. This occurred in 
1102 A.D. ; but the creation of a Skiogun by the 
Mikado dates from 85 B.c. This high officer was 
subsequently known to Europeans as the temporal 
emperor, and to the Mikado they assigned purely 
spiritual functions ; but the Japanese themselves 
recognised one sovereign only, viz. , the Mikado, who 
held his court at Miako, while his rival in Yedo 
acted as real sovereign, at the safe distance of 300 
miles ; and the Sliiogunate became henceforward 
a permanent institution. It might now be said that 
the Skiogun governed, but did not reign ; while the 
Mikado reigned, but did not govern ; though three 
times a year he received the homage of his all- 
powerful subject. He even continued nominally the 
sole temporal emperor, though pensioned by the 
Shiogun, and deprived of all real authority. In 
1G03 the Shiogun Tokugawa Iyeyas (the ‘illustrious ’) 
organised a government which secured to the 
empire a peace of 200 years. He founded likewise 
a permanent succession, and his descendants reigned 
at Yedo till 18G8. His system was perfected by 
Iyemits, the third Shiogun of the Tokugawa dynasty. 
It was his policy * to preserve unchanged the con- 
dition of the native intelligence,’ ‘to prevent the 
introduction of new ideas,’ and to effect this he not 
only banished foreigners, interdicted all intercourse 
with them, and extirpated Christianity, but intro- 
duced that ‘ most rigid and cunningly devised system 
of espionage’ that was in full activity at the time of 
the Earl of Elgin’s mission, as amusingly described 
by Mr Oliphant. ‘This espionage,’ says a recent 
Japanese writer, ‘ held every one in the community 
in dread and suspicion ; not only the most powerful 
daimio felt its insidious influence, but the meanest 
retainer was subject to its sway ; and the ignoble 
quality of deception, developing rapidly to a large 
extent, became at this time a national characteristic. 
The daimios, who at first enjoyed an honourable 
position as guests at the court of Yedo, were reduced 
to vassalage, and their families retained as hostages 
for the rendition of a biennial ceremonial of homage 
to the Shiogun. Restrictions surrounded personages 
of this rank until, without special permission, they 
were not allowed to meet each other alone.’ In 1519 
St Francis Xavier introduced the Roman Catholic 
religion into J., and the Portuguese (who first landed 
in Japan in the year 1513) carried on a lucrative 
trade ; but by-and-by the ruling powers took alarm, 
ordered away all foreigners, and interdicted Christi- 
anity (1621), believing that foreigners impoverished 
the country, while their religion struck at the root 
of the political and religious systems of Japan. The 
converts to that form of Christianity introduced by 
Xavier, were found to have pledged their allegiance 
to a foreign power ; while their conduct is said to 
have been offensive towards the Sintu and Buddhist 
temples ; so that in time they came to bo regarded 
as a dangerous and anti-national class whoso extir- 
pation was essential to the well-being of the nation, 
and to the success of the political system then being 
organised or perfected by Iyemits. The Portuguese 
continued to frequent J. till 1G38, when they and 
their religion were finally expelled; Christianity 
was suppressed with every cruelty, and at the cost 
of some 50,000 lives ; its professors were murdered, 
and the ports closed to foreign traffic. From 
this date the Japanese government maintained the 
most rigid policy of isolation. No foreign vessels 
might touch at Japanese ports under any pretence. 
Japanese sailors wrecked on any foreign shore were 
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■with difficulty permitted to return home ; while the 
Dutch, locked up in their factory at Dccima, might 
hold no communication with the mainland ; and the 
people lived like frogs in a veil, till 1S53, when they 
were rudely awakened from their dream of peace 
and security by Commodore Perry steaming into the 
harbour of Yokohama, with a squadron of United 
States war- vessels. Ho extorted a treaty from the 
frightened Sliiogun (31st March 1S54), and J., after 
a withdrawal of 21G years, entered once more the 
family of nations. Other countries slowly followed 
the example of the United States : Russia and the 
Netherlands in 1855; our own treaty followed in 
1858; that with France in 1850; with Portugal in 
I860 ; with Prussia and thq Zollvcrein in 18G1 ; 
with Switzerland in 18G4 ; with Italy in 1SGG ; 
and with Denmark in 1SG7. By these the seven 
Japanese ports of Yokohama, Nagasaki, ICanagawa, 
Niegata, Hiogo, Osaka, and Hakodadi have been 
opened to foreign commerce. 

It will thus be seen that ‘tho history of the 
empire of the Rising Sun is divisible into four dis- 
tinct periods : tho first, which ends with tho landing 
of tho Portuguese m 1543, is purely local ; the 
second, which extends from 1543 to 1G38, includes 
the story of St Francis Xavier, tho trade ■with 
Portugal, tho persecutions, and the final expulsion 
of Europeans ; tho third, from 1G3S to 1S54, is 
distinguished by tho Dutch monopoly, and the 
resolute exclusion of all foreigner? ; in tho fourth, 
since 1854, J. hns onco more become accessible to 
everybody.’ 

In the J. of 1S54, wc wont back to Europe of the 
12tli century — to tho feudalism of England under 
tho Plantagenets. An aristocratic caste of a few hun- 
dred nobles— tho Dahnioi or territorial princes of J. 
(278 in number) — ruled largo provinces with despotic 
and almost independent authority; their incomes 
reaching in one or two instances to £800,000. The 
Shiogun gave deep offence, both to the Daiinios and 
tho nation, by signing the Perry treaty at all ; but 
especially by signing it without the sanction of tho 
Mikado, and for ten years a policy of assassination 
and deadly hatred to foreigners (whom the govern- 
ment could not protect) was carried out. This 
resulted in tho two bombardments of Kagoshima 
Chioshiu, by the English and combined fleets, which 
opened the eyes of the Japanese to tho power of the 
western nations, and awakened in their minds an 
intense desire to raise their country to an equality 
with them. A completo reaction in favour of the 
despised foreigners set in ; and a desire for a strong 
central government — ‘ the unification of tho nation 
in tho hands of the Mikado ’ — who was urged by the 
most powerful of tho daimios to suppress tho Shio- 
gunate. Tho Sliiogun tendered his resignation ; 
but, notwithstanding, a coup il'Ctat appears to liavo 
been necessary for tho completo extinction of the 
Shiogun and his party. This was carried out in tho 
winter of 18G7 — 1SGS, and after a short but sharp 
civil war of some six months’ duration, tho Shiogun, 
with his partisans, were defeated, and the Sliiogunate 
(or ‘government under generalissimo’) becamo a 
thing of the past. The daimios decided upon a 
grand act of self-sacrifice, and suppressed them- 
selves. ‘Two hundred and seventy-eight military 
princes, possessing regal powers, vast wealth, and 
separate armies, abdicated from purely patriotic 
motives, the station which their families had held 
for twenty centuries ! ’ 

The Japanese government is now organised partly 
upon the French imperial system, and presents tho 
following features : (1.) Tho Mikado is supremo in 
temporal and spiritual matters ; (2.) An executive 
ministry divided into eight departments, adz. — 
Foreign Affairs, AYar, Navy, Finances, the Interior, 
GSG 


Justice, Public Instruction, andEcclcsiastical Affairs ; 
(3.) A Senate (Sain) of thirty members, and a Coun- 
cil of State (Shorn), members unlimited ; (4.) A 
‘ Great Council ’ — by which the government is really 
carried on — divided into three sections, viz., tho 
Centre, composed of the Prime Minister, Yice-Prime 
Minister, and five advisers ; the Right, which 
includes the Ministers and Vice-Ministers of tho 
eight departments ; the Left, formed entirely of tho 
Council of State, whose functions correspond to the 
French Conscil d'Etat. All matters of high import- 
ance are decided by the Groat Council and tho 
Mikado ; but ordinary questions are left to tho 
ministers, individually or in cabinet. An electivo 
parliament is in contemplation. In 1871 the pro- 
vincial administration was taken from the ex- 
daimios; and ‘prefects,’ with extensive powers, liavo 
been appointed, one to each of tho 75 districts into 
which J. is now divided. 

Great progress is being made in finance, educa- 
tion, and public works, as well ns the reconstruction 
of both army and navy. Tho public debt in 1875 
was £29,G31,1G1. There is a reserve fund of 
£4,SS3,230. In the budget, approved by the 
Council for the year 1S75 — 1S76, the total receipts 
amounted to £14,2S8,S05, the expenditure being 
£14,270,522. It was apportioned substantially as in 
the budget of 1S72, the items of which, slightly con- 
densed, are as follows : 

Receipts. 

Itice, nt 41 dollars per koku, . . . . £11,444,550 

Custom 1 *, 293,350 

Internal revenuo (oxclse duties, &c.), . . 215, C75 

Miscellaneous, 200,950 

Total o[ receipt?, . . £12,229,531 

EtrEXMTunE. 


Imperial household, £113,050 

Ministry of foreign affair.*, .... 112,200 

Army, . 1,700,000 

Navy 332,500 

Colonisation of Yeso 418, 83S 

Justice, . 10,150 

Education 73,312 

nuance department (Including cost of collecting 

taxes) 309,902 

Publio works, 1,703,112 

Municipal and provincial government*, . . 1,3SG,9S7 

Mi*cclluneou* 452,412 

Cost of manufacturing new bank-notes, and of 

establishing the Mint 210,375 

Tensions to daimios and retainer*, , . . 4,024,112 

balance of Indemnity to European powers on tbo 

Simonesaki affair, 318,750 

Interc-t on tho English loan 78,025 


Total of expenditure, £11,420,385 


Surplus, £809, 140. 

It will he seen that the bulk of the revenue is 
derived from tlic rice-tax, which is a very certain 
and productive import ; but as the principle of tax- 
ing the staple food of the people is radically wrong, 
and in this instance it weighs very unfairly upon tho 
agricultural population (absorbing one-third of the 
entire annual crop), tho newly inaugurated govern- 
ment is considering bow gradually to diminish, and 
to replace it ‘ by other duties less objectionable, and 
more in harmony with tho spirit which now guides 
the country.’ 

A Ministry of Instruction was created in 1871, 
and public primary schools are being established 
in towns. Lighthouses, dockyards, tho buoying 
of harbours, and tho construction of roads and 
railroads, have aR been in progress during tho 
last three years. A railway from Ycdo to Yoko- 
hama has been made, and telegraphs are in course 
of erection. Newspapers and printing-presses have 
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started iuto existence, and books arc _ eagerly 
read. The government hns engaged foreign pro- 
fessors of languages, and sent some 500 state 
students to Europe and America. The army is 
being armed and organised on the Erencii model, 
and instructed by French officers.^ ^ In 1S7G the 
numbers of the active army were 35,380 men. On 
the war footing the total amounts to 50,240. The 
navy has at present 21 vessels of all classes. The 
western calendar (excepting only the names of the 
month, which arc represented by numbers) has, by 
a recent decree, been adopted; and a national code 
of laws, based on the Code Napoleon, is being 
drawn up. . . , 

licligions of Japan .— The two principal and 
national religions of J. are Sintuism or Sin-syiusm 
(from sin, tlie gods, and syu, faith), the ancient 



creed of the country, and Buddhism, which is exotic 
and comparatively modern. The doctrine of Con- 
fucius, as held by the literati of Cliina, has also 
considerable influence under the "name of Sooto, 
or ‘ the way or method of philosophers ; ’ hut it is 
less a religion than a system of morals and phil- 
osophy. 1. Sintnism. The hierarchy of Sin-syu is 
composed of the Mikadp, two ecclesiastical judges, 
together with the monks and priests. The chief 
object of Sintn worship and belief is Tcn-sio dai-sin, 
the Great Sun-goddess. Tho spiritual emperor, 
Mikado, is held to ho the direct descendant of the 
sun-goddess, and, as such, unites in his person 
all tho attributes of the deity. The minor deities 
of Sintuism are very numerous, for every hero, 
warrior, patriot, or public benefactor receives a 
regular apotheosis and canonisation at his death, 
and i 3 henceforth reckoned among tho hami or 
demi-gods. Every district has its patron saint or 
lcami; and the shrines erected to the popular 
divinities are innumerable. Sintu temples aro 
usually built on elevated ground, and surrounded 
by groves ; no idols are visible in them : hut above 
and around, written sentences are inscribed. A 
mirror, as an emblem of the purity required in the 
worshippers, is placed on the altar. The chief 
doctrines of this indigenous religion of J. are — 
1. Inward purity of heart; 2. A religious abstinence 
from whatever makes a man impure ; 3. A diligent 
observance of the solemn festival and holy days; 
4. Pilgrimages to holy places; and 5. According to 
some, chastising and mortifying the body. The 
form of worship is simple : the worshippers first 
wash themselves -in the font, pray opposite the 
mirror, throw a few cash into the money-box,' and 


finish by striking a hell, to intimate that their 
religious duties are over. 

2. In J., Buddhism, which was introduced 
552 A.D., has been modified by its contact with 
Sintuism, ,witb wbicb it has to a certain extent 
amalgamated. No less than eight Buddhist sects 
exist in Japan. Buddhism has properly no priests, 
but here the monks appear to have assumed the 
functions of that order. Dr Smith has given an 
interesting description of a Buddhist service he 
saw at one of the temples in that country (see 
his Ten Wcdcs in Japan, p. 34). ‘Amongst the 
services which I ever witnessed,’ he says, ‘ I seldom 
beheld in a pagan country an assemblage of native 
worshippers so nearly approaching the appearance 
of a Christian assembly, and the details of an 
ordinary Christian service.’ Amongst the more 
educated classes, the same scepti- 
cal indifference to the. religious 
observances of the multitude that 
prevails in China is observed. 

The Japanese Written Lan- 
guage . — The principle of duality, 
which pervades the life of the 
Japanese, extends to their mode 
of writing, for two distinct 
alphabets and kinds of writing 
are in use. There is, 1st, tho 
ideographic system of _ Chinese 
hieroglyphic symbols, which dato3 
from the 3d c. A.D. ; and 2dly, the 
phonetic syUabarium, of more 
recent invention, consisting of 47 
characters, and a few supplement- 
ary monosyllabic sounds. Prior 
to either of these, some antique 
form of writing, now consigned 
to oblivion, is supposed to have 
existed. 

Tho phonetic alphabet, invented 
about the year 810 A.n., is known 
as the Iliragana form of character. In process of 
time, this system was rendered more complex by 
the addition of variations, and this led, apparently, 
to the introduction of another and simpler alphabet, 
entirely without variants, and known as the Kata- 
gana character. Both these phonetic systems. are 
written in perpendicular columns. It is not a little 
remarkable that the Chinese ideographic symbols 
retain their ascendency over the indigenous alpha- 
bets, and are adopted almost exclusively for diplo- 
matic documents and the higher class of hooks. In 
common life, the Chinese written language is in 
familiar and constant use. 

There is no similarity whatever between tho 
spoken languages of China and J. ; the latter — 
one of tho softest tongues out of Italy— is not 
very difficult of acquisition, and . is without the 
Chinese system of intonations ; it is not mono- 
syllabic, hut what Dr Latham calls agglutinate. 

The literature of J. is abundant and various, and 
includes works on history and science, encyclo- 
pedias, poetry, prose fiction, and translations of 
European works. Besides original writings, tho 
Japanese have adopted the whole circle of Chinese 
Contucian literature; the Chinese classics indeed 
form the basis of thoir literature, system of ethics, 
and type of thought. 

In the mechanical arts, the Japanese have attained 
to great excellence, especially in metallurgy, and in 
the manufacture of porcelain, lacquer ware, and silk 
fabrics ; indeed, in some of these departments, works 
of art are produced, so exquisite in design and execu- 
tion as to more than rival the best products of Europe. 
The Japanese have long understood lithocrome- 
printing. Their drawings of animals and figures 
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generally are wonderfully graphic, free, and true to 
nature ; hut in landscapes they fail, from erroneous 



mostly with Great Britain, and the United States 
of America. 

The following table shews the extent of the trade 
l>y exhibiting the value of the total exports from 
Japan to Great Britain, and of the total imports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures into 
Japan during the five years 1SG7 — 1ST 1 : 


Yean. 

Kt[»ort« from Japan 

Import! »*f UritUh 

Cc» (.rcat Ilritalu. 

Jlnrn I'r i Inco 
Into Japan. 

1SG7, . 

. £317,790 

£1,345,36(1 

3608, . 

. . 168,222 

1,112 804 

18G0, . 

. . 107,303 

1,442.104 

1870, 

. . 00,173 

1, GOO ,307 

1871, . 

. . 100,224 

1,584,517 


The principal items of export from J. to Great 
Britain are tea and unmanufactured tobacco, valued 
respectively at £40,539 and £37,008, for the year 
1871. The staple British import into J. is cotton 
goods, valued at £1,049,701 for the same year. 

The national coin s of J, are— the ichibu (silver), 
average rato of exchange, Is. 4b/. ; the rite or tael, 
1 0:7. ; the koban (gold), £1, 9s. 2 d. Tho new 
coinage minted in J. itself, consists of gold pieces of 
1, 2, or 5 yens, equal to tho American trade-dollar ; 
also, since 1S75, of silver pieces of the value of 1, 
l, Jn, and sV yen, and small copper money. 

For the latest information on J., see Adams, 
History of J. (Bond. 1S74) ; Mossman, New Japan, 
(Loud. 1S73) ; Arinori Mori, Education in Japan 
(New York, 1S73) ; article ‘Japan,’ Blackwood's 
Mayazinc, Sept. 1S72; The Merchant's Handbook, 
by W. A. Browne (Loud. 1S72) ; Japan , being a 
sketch of the history, government, and officers of 
the Empire (Lond. 1SG9) ; Japan in Our Bay, by 
B. Taylor (New York, 1871); The Statesman's 
Year-book, by F. Martin (Lond. 1S77) : and for 
general reference, see The Capital of the Tycoon, by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., &c. (Loud. 1SG3) ; 
A Residence at Nagasaki and Ilakodati in 1S39 — 
18G0, by C. P. Hodgson (Lond. 1SG1) ; First 
Elements of Japanese Grammar, &c., by R. Alcock, 
Esq. ; Narrative of the Earl of Elfin's Mission 
to China and Japan in the years 1S57, 1S5S, and 
1S59, by Lawrence Oliphant (Lond. 1S39) ; The 
History of Japan, by Engelbert Kampfer, M.D. 
(Lond. 1727). 

JAPA'NNING is the art of giving a coating 
of varnish and other materials to certain manufac- 
(188 


tures, by which a resemblance is produced to the 
beautiful lacquered wares of Japan and China. 
The term is more generally applied in this country 
to metal-works upon which a dark-coloured varnish 
is applied with heat, but the process is quite as 
extensively applied to papier-mflchG works. See 
Lacquering. Tho japanned works of our manu- 
facturers are chiefly iron and tin, such as coal- 
hoxes, tin canisters, and other articles, which aro 
thereby made more ornamental, and are at the 
same time protected from rust. 

Tho japanning material consists of anime or 
copal varnish, alone, or mixed with ivory-black, to 
produce a black japan ; or with asphalt, to produce 
a dark or light brown, according to the quantity 
used. For very cheap tinned wares, a single 
coating is all that is usually given. After being 
varnished, they are put into a heated oven for a 
time, after which they are ready for use ; but in 
the case of more valuable articles, such as tho 
handsome coal-boxes of iron which are now exten- 
sively manufactured, and which aro still further 
ornamented by gilding and painting, several coats 
of black japan varnish are applied, each being 
dried in the oven previous to the application of 
the next, so that a coating of sufficient substanco 
to bear polishing is thus obtained. Rotten-stono 
and Tripoli powder are used by the polisher, and a 
beautiful surface is obtained, in no respect inferior 
to that of polished jet. The polishing powders aro 
at Jirst applied with leather, hut the finishing is 
done by women, who use the palms of their hands 
only with small quantities of Tripoli. 

The beautiful black surface thus produced is 
admirably adapted for decoration by gdding; and 
much taste is now shewn in these matters by our 
manufacturers, who surpass all others in the high 
finish and cheapness of japanned wares. Under 
Lacquering will bo given tho Japanese process, 
which is thus imitated on metal, under the name of 
japanning, in Europe. 

JA'PHET, in Hch. Ycpheth, a word apparently 
derived in Genesis from pathaJi, ‘to open,’ trop. 
perhaps ‘ to stretch forth/ and hence supposed to 
mean ‘ widely dispersed.’ Gescnius and other 
scholars, however, suggest a derivation from yaphah, 
‘to bo fair’ or ‘beautiful,’ in allusion to the fair 
complexions of the Japhetic or European races. 
According to the Hebrew record, J. was the second 
son of Noah, whose descendants peopled lirst tho 
north and west of Asia, after which they proceeded 
to occupy ‘ tho isles of the Gentiles,’ i. c., all tho 
region about the Levant and the TEgcan Sea. J. 
has at a later period, in Talmud and Midrash — 
not merely from its similarity to tho Greek namo 
Japctus, the supposed founder of tho human race- 
been used ns a typical expression for ‘ Greek.’ Cf. 
Meg, 71, !>.; Her. It. 40, b. &c. 

JAPU'RA, or CAQUETA, a river of South 
America, and tributary of the Amazon, rises in 
the Granadian Andes, in lat. 1° 2G’ N., long. 7G° 
50' TV., and joins tho Amazon about G5° 50’ E/long. 
Its entire length is upwards of 1000 miles ; the 
navigation is impeded by cataracts. 

JARGONISING is a phenomenon observed ' 
chiefly in acute mania ; it consists in the utterance 
of uncouth and unintelligible soimds, which may 
resemble articulate words, or be little more than 
1101*511 ejaculations and bcllowings. This sj-mptom 
must not be confounded with those imitations of 
foreign tongues or provincial idioms, or the perver- 
sions of tho faculty of language characteristic of 
mania and other forms of alienation, as these sounds 
are not intended to be, nor to appear, tho vehicles 
of thought or manifestations of feeling. They stand 
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in the same relation to the excitement and violence, 
a= the rapid motion, the furious gesticulation, and 
the tendency to injure and destroy everything that 
is seemly and harmonious. The tone in which they 
aie uttered is generally harsh and defiant, because 
intense passion thrills through every muscle, through 
, those of the vocal apparatus as well as of the arm 
| raised to strike. Jargonising ds, in all probability, 
involuntary. It occurs at the commencement or 
crisis of mania, when the power to control the ideas 
and to regulate motion is most impaired. It may, 
however, be the result of volition, so far as that the 
individual desires and determines to speak, but fails 
, from the rapidity or intensity of his emotions to call 
into action, and co-ordinate the organs engaged in 
articulation. Such utterances may be heard in 
soliloquy, if the phrase may be used, and during 
sleep. The feature has been accepted as pathog- 
nomic of mania. It has, however, been noticed in 
the delirium of certain stages of fever and of drunk- 
enness, which are mental states depending upon 
blood-poisons. During periods of profound abstrac- 
tion, similar sounds are said to have proceeded from 
the lips of sane and healthy men. In all these 
instances, the natural operation of the will would, 
appear to be enfeebled or suspended. 

JARNAC, Battle of, was fought at the town of 
that name, in the department of Charente, France, 
March 13, 15G9, between 20,000 Catholics under the 
I Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henri III., and 15,000 
I Huguenots under Louis, Princo of Condo. The 
latter were completely routed. See Cond£. 

I JA/ROSLAV, Government of, one of the central 
provinces of European Russia; area, about 14,000 
square miles; pop. in 1870, 1,000, 74S. The soil is 
generally not fertile; it hardly supplies the wants 
of the inhabitants, and forces them to be industrious, 
so that the province furnishes nearly the whole of 
Russia with the best carpenters, masons, smiths, &c. 
The staple industry is dressing, spuming, and weav- 
ing flax, which occupies more than 25,000 hands, 
mostly near Jaroslav, Uglitcli, and Velikoe-Selo. In 
the northern districts of Mologa and Posliekhonje 
the whole population of many villages manufacture 
nails, springs, and other articles of hardware. The 
inhabitants of the Rostof district have the reputa- 
tion of being the best kitchen-gardeners and fowl- 
breeders of the empire. The Volga crosses the 
government from west to east, and gives a special 
impulse to its industry. The inhabitants are 
remarkably handsome both as to form and feature. 
The government is divided into nine districts. 

JAROSLAV (pron. Yaroslaf), capital of the 
government of that name, in European Russia, is a 
large and fine town, situated on the right banks of 
the Volga, and its affluent, the Kotorosl, in lat. 57° 
37' N., long. 3D° 53' E., at a distance of 1G4 miles from 
Moscow. It is one of the most ancient Russian 
towns, and is said to have been founded by Jaroslaw 
the Great in the 10th century. During the feudal 
period, it was the seat of powerful feudal princes, 
and several times suffered from the invasions of 
the Mongols. The town ha3 a vast gostinoidvor, or 
market-place, nearly as lively as that of Moscow, 
and a quay on the Volga, about 2 m. long. Though 
possessing large stores of linen fabrics, flax, iron,, 
flour, and grain, J. is but a second-rate commercial’ 
place on the Volga, the principal trade being con- 
centrated at Rybinsk, 54 miles up the river, and at 
Rostof. Chemical works, principally of white lead 
and minium, constitute a sort of speciality of the 
town and its" staple industry ; next come several 
tanneries, extensive flour-mills on the Kotorosl, 
and a recently built cotton-mill of 40,000 spindles. 
The once celebrated silk, and especially linen and 


damask factories, are at present on the decline. 
The population of J. in 1867 amounted to 37,275 
inhabitants, and is constantly increasing with the 
wealth of the town, owing to the development of 
steam-navigation on the Volga and the Kama. J. 
possesses a law college, founded in 1805. 

JA'SHER, Book of (Heb. Sepher ha-yashar , ‘the 
Book of the Upright;’ translated by the LXX. 
Billion tou Euthous, and by the Vulgate, Liter 
Jutlorum ; but the Peshito [Syriac version] has 
Sepher Hashir, ‘Book of Praises or Hymns ’), is 
one of the lost books of the ancient Hebrews, which 
is quoted twice (Joshua x. 13 ; 2 Samuel i. 18). 
Regarding its character and contents, there has 
been much speculation. Talmudic and later Jewish 
authorities identified it variously with Genesis (some- 
times called ‘the Book of the Upright’), Deuter- 
onomy, Judges, &c., to all which notions there is the 
obvious and fatal objection, that the two quotations 
from it which survive are not to be found in any of 
these books, and could not possibly be found in the 
first two, as they refer to incidents which occurred 
at a subsequent period in the national history. The 
conjecture of the Syriac and Arabic translators 
has been adopted by Dr Lowth, Herder, and other 
scholars, viz., that the Book of J. was a collection of 
national ballads — a Hebrew minstrelsy, in short — 
recording the warlike deeds of the national heroes, 
or singing the praises of otherwise celebrated men. 
Gesenius is inclined to adopt the same view, and. 
suggests that it may have acquired its name, ‘ the 
Book of the Upright,’ from having been written 
chiefly in praise of upright men. Donaldson, in 
his recent work, Jashar, or Fragmenta Archehjpi, 
Carminum Ilebraicorum in Masorethico Vcteris 
Teslamenli Texiu passim tcsscllata, contends for its 
being a composition of the age of Solomon, and a 
work of Nathan and Gad. He conceives that it 
originated in the desire of the more religious of 
the community to possess a record of the national 
history which should chiefly set forth the righteous- 
ness of the true Hebrews, and he attempts to 
extract from the so-called canonical books of the 
Old Testament such passages as he believed to have 
originally formed part of it. It must be added, 
however, that Dr Donaldson’s theory has met 
with little favour either from the mass of German 
scholars or from the few in England who are 
competent to consider the question. 

JASMIN, Jacques, the most eminent modern 
patois poet of France, and, in the words of his 
ardent admirers, ‘ the last of the troubadours,’ 
was born at Agen in 1798. He has given in liis 
Soubenis a humorous account of his early life. 
According to it, ho was of very humble birth, and 
was set to learn the trade of a hair-dresser, which 
agreed well with that of poet, as he himself says, 
because both are a kind of head-work. His poetry 
is full of beauty and power; the pathos of his serious, 
and the wit of his comic pieces, are unequalled, and 
both have been received with enthusiasm in France, 
and other parts of Europe. He was made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour in 1S4G. J.’s principal 
works arc Me cal Mouri (1825); Lou Ghalibari (The 
Charivari, 1825), a comic poem ; L’Abuglo da Castel- 
Cuille (The Blind Youth of Castel-Cuille, 1836), 
translated by Longfellow ; and Las Papillotos da 
Jasmin (The Curls of Jasmin), of which the first 
part appeared 1835, and. the second 1843. He died 
at his native town in 18G4. 

JA'SMINE, or JESSAMINE ( Jasminum ), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Jasminacea:. This 
order is allied to Oleacem, and contains about 100 
species of shrubs, some of them climbing, and many 
of them having exquisitely fragrant flowers. They 
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are chiefly natives of the warm parts of Asia. 
Many belong to the genus J., which has it3 calyx 
and corolla each 5 or 8-cleft, two stamens attached 
to and included within the tube of the corolla, and a 
two-lobed berry, one of the lobes generally abortive. 
The name J. is from the Arabic Yasmecn. The Com- 
mon J. (J. officinale) is a native of the south of Asia, 
but now naturalised in the south of Europe, and as 
far north as tbo Tyrol and Switzerland. In more 
northern regions, it is much cultivated in gardons, 
but does not easily endure very severe winters. It 
is a shrub from six to ten feet high, with evergreen 
pinnate leaves, the terminal leaflet the largest, and 
very fragrant white flowers. The flowers were for- 
merly employed in medicine, for strengthening the 
nervous system, but are now only used for preparing 
Oil of Jasmine, a delicions perfume. The commercial 
oil of jasmine, however, is not the pure essential oil, 
but merely oil of ben flavoured with it, and is pre- 
pared by placing layers of the flowers alternately 
with layers of cotton soaked in oil of ben. — J. gran- 
dijlorum , a native of the East Indies, has flowers 
still more fragrant, from which, and from those of 
J. Sambac, oil of jasmine is also made. The flowers 
of J. Sambac are often scattered about in houses and 
temples in the East Indies, to diffuse their fragrance. 
— Several other species, some with erect, and some 
with tinning stems, are not uncommon in gardens 
and green-houses. Some have wlute, and some have 
yellow flowers. — Oil of jasmine cannot be obtained 
from J. flowers by distillation. 

JA’KON. See Ahoonacts. 

JASPER (Or. iaspie), a mineral generally regarded 
as ouc of the varieties of Quartz (q. v.), and dis- 
tinguished by its opacity, owing to a mixture of clay 
or other substances with tbo silica of which it is 
chiefly composed. There are many kinds of J., 
some of them of one colour, as brown, red, yellow, 
green, white, blue, or black, and some variously 
striped, spotted, or clouded with different colours. 
J. is a very abundant mineral ; it is found in veins 
and embedded masses in many rocks, sometimes 
appears as a rock of which whole hills are formed, 
and is very common in the shape of pebbles. It has 
been prized from the most ancient times for orna- 
mental purposes, as it takes a high polish. Many 
kinds of it aro very beautiful ; and it can often be 
obtained in pieces of large size, so that it has been 
much used not only for rings, beals, and other small 
articles, but for the decoration of palaces. One of 
the best known kinds of J. is found in Egypt, and is 
therefore called Egyptian Jasper. It is generally 
yellow, prettdy mixed with brown.— J. with very 
distinct stripes is called Ribbon Jasper . — The kind 
called Porcelain Jasper is rather rare. It is often 
full of mmute holes, or is cracked in all directions. 
It is regarded as a kind of natural porcelain, formed 
by the action of lire. 


of the town are few; there is, however, considerable 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 90,000, of whom 
about 40,000 are Jews. 

JASZBERE'N Y, a considerable town of Hungary, 
in the county of Jasygia and Kumania, is situated 
on both hanks of the Zagyva, 42 miles east of Pesth. 
Pop. (18G9) 20,233, who are employed in agriculture 
and. in the trade in corn, cattle, and horses. 

JATAKA (literally, ‘relating to birth’) is with 
the Buddhists the name of a work or a series of 
books containing an account of 550 previous births 
of SfLkya Muni, or the Buddha. Several tales that 
pass under the name of iEsop’s fables are to be found 
m this collection of legends. 

JATI’YA, or XATIVA, San Eelipe be, a town 
of Spain, in the province of Valencia, 22 miles south 
of the city of that name. Its climate is delicious, 
and tho well-watered plain on which it stands is 
luxuriant in fruits and flowers. Its trade and 
manufactures are unimportant. Pop. 14,000. 

JAU'ER, an interesting old town in Silesia, 
Prussia, situated on tho Neisse, 10 miles south- 
south-east of Liegnitz. Tho town is famous for its 
•sausages ; and there is a weekly corn-market, which 
has been regularly held since 1404, and is the most 
important in Silesia. J. was formerly a very pros- 
perous town, being the only market for the linen- 
trade of Silesia ; but the Thirty Years’ War reduced 
its extent and prosperity. Pop. (1871) 99G4. 

JAU'NDICE, a yellow colour of the skin and 
conjunctiva of tlio eye, arising from the presence of 
the colouring matter of the bile in the blood and 
tissues, is a symptom of various disordered condi- 
tions of the system, rather than a special disease. 

With this colouring of the skm and eyes tho 
following symptoms are associated : the faces are 
of a grayish or dirty-white tint, in consequence of 
the absence of bile, and the urine is of tho colour of i 
saffron, or is even as dark as porter, in consequence 
of the presence of the colouring matter of tho bile. 
There is sometimes, but not m the majority of 
cases, an extreme itching of the skin. It is a popular 
belief, as old as the time of Lucretius — 

Lurida prcotorca Cunt quiecunque tuentur arqnati — 
that to a jaundiced eye everything appears yellow. 
This, however, like tho preceding, is only an 
occasional symptom. 

The most obvious cause of jaundice is some 
obstruction in the gall-ducts, preventing the normal 
flow of bile into the intestine. This obstruction 
may arise in any of the following ways : 1. It may 
be caused by the impaction of n gall-stone in tho 
common hepatic duct. See LrvEit. In thb case, 
the jaundice is usually of short duration, and dis- 
appears Boon after the gall-stone has passed into 
tho intestine. 2. Another cause of jaundice is tho 


JA'SSY, the capital of Moldavia, one of tho 
Damibian principalities, is picturesquely situated 
on the slope of the Kopoberg Mountains, near 
the borders of Bessarabia, and about ten miles west 
of the Truth. It is irregularly built and dirty, 
and in its crooked streets the palatial mansion of 
the Bojar — tho Moldavian noble — alternates with 
huts of the most inferior description. It contains 
about 90 ecclesiastical edifices, one of which dntes 
from the 14th centuiy. On a height is the Prince's 
Court, formerly the residence of tho governor of 
Moldavia. Tho streets aro covered with dust in 
oummer and with mud in winter, on which account, 
conveyances aro here in great requisition, and every 
one except the Jew and the mendicant employs a 
drosky. In J., thero aro 1300 private carriages, 
5000 droskics, and 12,000 horses. The manufactures 
090 


obstruction of the gall-ducts by cancerous disease 
of tho head of the pancreas, by tumours in the 
liver, or by a diseased condition of the duodonum, 
the portion of small intestine into which the common 
hepatic duct opens. In these cases, tho obstruction 
is usually permanent, and causes a persistence of 
the jaundice. 3. Obstruction or closure of the gall- 
ducts sometimos occurs in the inflammation of tho 
liver that is brought on by spirit-drinldng, and 
sometimes may be caused by inflammation origin- 
ating in tho ducts themselves, which, from their 
small size, may be readily closed up by inflamma- 
tory swelling of their mucous membrane. 4. The 
jaundice that occasionally arises from constipation, 
or that occurs during the advanced stage of 
pregnancy, is probably caused by pressure upon tho 
common hepatic duct. 
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But although jaundice is frequently caused by 
some of these mechanical impediments to the flow 
cf bile into the intestine, it results primarily and 
solely in a great number of cases from the secretion 
of bile being suppressed or deficient. The secretion 
may be suppressed so as to cause jaundice by a 
sudden mental shock or by continued anxiety. 
Various poisons in the blood may also suspend 
the secretion of bile to such an extent as to cause 
jaundice. It may be produced in this way by the 
salts of copper and of mercury, by opium, and by 
the poison of serpents ; and it often occurs, from tlio 
poisoned state of the blood, in the course of fevers, 
especially the virulent fevers of tropical climates. 

The prognosis in jaundice is generally favourable, 
except when it depends upon structural disease of 
the liver, or on mental shock or anxiety. The 
treatment must be chiefly guided by reference to 
the conditions which give rise to it in any parti- 
cular case,, and should never be attempted without 
professional advice. 

JAVA (Djuwa), ‘the Queen of the Eastern Archi- 

S elago,’ a most valuable colonial possession of the 
letherlands, is situated in lat. 5" 2' — 8° 50" S., and 
long. 105° 12' — 114° 39' E. It is washed on the N. 
by the Sea of Java, on the E. by the Strait of Bali, 
on the S. by the Indian Ocean, and on the IV. by 
the Strait of Sunda. The extreme length from east 
to west i3 GGG miles, the breadth varies from GG to 
13G miles, and the superficial -area is reckoned at 
50,2G0 square miles. The island is hilly, and cut in 
many parts by deep gorges and rushing streams. 
The mountains rise to a height of from 4000 to 
10,000 feet, and are clothed to their summits with 
luxuriant foliage. Thirty-six of the lofty mountains 
are volcanoes, of which eleven are still active. 

In 1870, the population of J. and Madura (q. v.) 
amounted to 1G,G71,23G, having more than trebled 
in 45 years. The census gave 27,585 Europeans, 
174,540 Chinese, and 1G,943 Arabians and other 
Orientals. The Javanese belong to the Malay (q.v.) 
race, and are mostly Mohammedans ; the remainder 
being ‘ heathen,’ whose religion is a degraded super- 
stition. In moral habits and civilisation, the 
Javanese are superior to the inhabitants of Sumatra 
and Celebes. There aro 29 Dutch Protestant and 
10 Homan Catholic clergymen, all paid by the 
government, which fixes their sphere of labour, and 
strictly prohibits proselytising. They chiefly labour 
among the Europeans, half-castes, and intermediate 
races at the ports, and the natives of the interior 
are neither made acquainted with the Christian 
religion nor with European education. The Javanese 
are much addicted to smoking opium, which is not 
permitted to be grown on the island, the government 
importing the quantity considered necessary, and 
granting licences for its sale, realising therefrom an 
annual revenue, which, in 1871, amounted to 
£832,308 sterling. 

For upwards of forty years, J. has been steadily 
advancing in prosperity. Its producing power is 
only limited by the amount of available labour, and 
notwithstanding the energy which the Dutch have 
displayed in increasing the breadth of cultivated 
land, the greatest part of the island is still in a 
state of nature. Rice is grown extensively for 
native consumption and exportation ; sugar, coffee, 
indigo, tea, tobacco, &c., for export. The increase 
in the trade of J. has boon great and rapid. In 
1848, the imports amounted to the value of 
£2,GGG,7G5; the exports to £4,510,472. In 1870, 
the imports had risen to £4,120,046 in goods, and 
£1,205,912 in specie ; the exports to £8,980,010 in 
goods, and £791,G00 in specie. 

The countries which trade most extensively with 
J. are the Netherlands, Great Britain, China, and 


Japan. In the trade reports for I860, Holland is 
set down as having imported into J. merchandise to 
the value of £1,804,740, and specie to the value of 
£1,511,854; while Great Britain sent goods to the 
value of £991,155. In the same year, the exports 
from J. to Holland amounted to £0,403,553, and 
those to Great Britain to £58,135. This great 
difference arises from the largest proportion of the 
products of the island being the property of the 
government, and managed, stored, shipped (ex- 
clusively in Dutch ships), and sold in Holland by 
the Netherlands Trading Company, whose profits 
arise from the commission allowed on the transac- 
tions. The import and export duties are very high, 
but much modified in favour of the Netherlands. 
The leading articles imported into J. are cotton and 
linen goods, wine and spirits, machinery, provisions, 
&e. ; the principal exports are sugar, coffee, indigo, 
tea, rice, &c. In I860, sugar was exported to the 
value of £2,751,998 ; coffee, £2,535,830 ; indigo, 
£293,363 ; rice, £5G2,1S5. Some years, the exports 
of these articles reach a considerably higher figure. 
In 1S70, the produce was 9S3,G34 piculs of coffee (of 
133J lbs.) ; 40,104,200 piculs of rice ; 2,191,466 piculs 
of sugar ; and 1,974,676 lbs. of tea. 

The island is divided into East, West, and Middle 
Java, containing 22 subdivisions, called Residencies, 
over which a superior European official, the Resident, 
exercises general control, and acts as judge, collector, 
and magistrate. The Resident has European assist- 
ants, who perform the same functions in districts of 
the residency ; and native agency is also extensively 
employed in the government service, all the chiefs 
being either present or expectant salaried servants 
of the colonial government, actually engaged, under 
European superintendence, in ruling the masses. 
The chief native official of a district is the Regent, 
selected from the family of the former local prince, 
and retained in office so long as he promotes the 
interests of the government. 

The material prosperity of J. is owing in a great 
measure to the energy with which the Dutch govern- 
ment has extended the growth and manufacture of 
those articles which form its staple exports. By an 
elaborate aud skilfully worked-out system of cul- 
ture, introduced in 1830, the growth and prepara- 
tion of the staples for exportation have advanced 
with amazing rapidity. The cultivators of the soil, 
the native chiefs, the European officials, and the 
government all share in the profits, and work 
harmoniously together in developing the capabili- 
ties of the land. In carrying out the extensive 
mercantile transactions which the culture-system 
involved, the government has been ably assisted 
by the Netherlands Trading Company, aud the 
result has been the changing a burdensome colony 
into a mine of wealth. Between 1824 and 1833, 
the expenditure exceeded the income. From that 
time, the finances of J. have been prosperous, and 
the colony has transmitted to the Netherlands, since 
1838, a sum not short of £30,000,000 sterling. In 
thirty years, the revenue rose from an average of 
£2,500,000 sterling, to £9,500,000 in 1857, in which 
year the net surplus was £3,500,000 ; since then a 
more liberal policy has been followed, and the sur- 
plus has decreased. Railways are being constructed, 
and from 18G7 to 1871, 120 miles were opened. 

Olimale . — With the exception of some marshy 
districts on the north coast, the climato of J. is 
healthy and pleasant. On tho coasts, the ther- 
mometer seldom indicates more than 93° F. during 
the dry, and 84° in the rainy season. The average 
is 80° at noon, and 70° in tho evening. The heat 
is moderated by the sea-breezes, which constantly 
blow across the island. Along the high lands of 
the interior tho air is not only breezy, but some- 
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times cold, the thermometer frequently failin'* to 
45° ; and as the entire inland is intersected with 
excellent roads, it is not difficult to reach the most 
beautiful and salubrious district*. Inland of Seine* 
ram;, at an elevation of *1000 feet, Europeans enjoy 
a pleasant retreat during the dry season. 

II hi or — The history of ,T., previous to the 1*1 tli 
c., is involved in fable and obscurity. It appears, 
however, that the Javanese, fiom a very early 
period, possessed a considerable degree of civilisa- 
tion, which was probably the result of the labours 
of 1) rah m an i cal teachers from Hindustan. It is 
impossible to say precisely when Hindu civilisation 
and religion were introduced into J., though it must 
have been very early in the Christian era. iluddhism 
was superadded ; and there are many old Ihuhlldst 
temples scattered throughout the island, memorials 
of the former prevalence of that religion. The nio4 
famous is that called Jloro 1 bidder (ci. v. ). Tow.uds 
the elo>e of the 14th e., Mohammedanism found a 
looting in the eastern provinces ; and in M75, the 
Hindu empiie was overthrow n.and Mohammedanism 
became the faith of the country ; yet as late as 151 1, 
when tin* 1’ortugm *>o lii.st visited J., they found a 
Hindu king in llantam. In 1505, the Dutch sent 
out an expedition under limit man, who, on arriving 1 
at llantam, found the king at war with the Portu- 
guese, and offered him a*- distance, obtaining in 
return pm minion to build a factory In 1 <»77. aft**r 
many conte-t \ with the native prims *, the Dutch 
ohlaund i \ten**ive tomtom and impel taut trading 
eonei ‘•-ions. In 1 S 1 1 . wlun Holland htcaim* incor- 
porated with r ranee, tin' P.ntidi tool; po- *•« mn of 
•k, which, aft* r fi\<* \«ai-/ < iipation, was restond 

to the Diltih. A long an l bloody war ended in the 
j whole island becoming virtually a Dutch province i 
in 1S'»0, though two st.iti h are f-till nominally rtih d 
by native princes. Slave! y was totally abolished in 
the island on Sept* mb. r 'JO, I SoO, by the legislature, 
of Holland. — See Sir St unford Uatlh s*s //oforv of\ 
Jwn {‘J vote. London, 1M7); t'mwfoid’.M r.m'mx 
1 Archi]*' Uvjtt , Jt mi, or lloxc to Monoy- o Colony, 
bv J. \V. P> Money, and tlieothcial Dutch Deports. 
See Java in Siri*., Vol X. 

J A'YKLI N, a eluut and light *»|M ar u-« d for 
daiting against an »u*mv In tin* Kuinan legion, 
the tir.it and neond lines (the Hastati *md the 
Principes) wirebotli arnml with twn j.wilun to 
each man. Hicli javelin (Lat. jotum) was in all 
about GJ feet in length, tin* shatt l [ feet long, of 
, tough wood, an im h in dia!in*t«*r, and the n mainder 
given to the baibed p} lamid.d load. In action, the 
legionary hurled one jawlmon the rminy at the 
lir.it on**et ; tin* M'cond lie retauu d as a dt fence 
against cavalry. The Goths and other barbarians 
used a javi lilt. 

JAXA'UTKS, now ealhil Sun .s, «»r Si i; Daiua 
( i. c., Vtllow Diver), a n\i*r of Turkestan, which 
nses in the high plateau south of Lake Ksikul, in 
the Thian Shan Mountains, flows m a westerly 
direction thioiigh tin* valley of Kliokan, l cceiving 
in its collide nuiniious accessions; after passing 
Otrar, it divnh s into two branches ; the largest and 
most noitheily i< taming the name Sir-Dana, flows 
west-by-nortli, i ep.i rating the Du«sian territory 
from the utepjKs of Turkestan, and, after a course 
of 1150 miles, falls into the Sea of Aral; the 
lpiser branch, called Kuvun-Daria, flows westward, j 
supplying some small lakes in the line of its old ] 
channel, but for several years back has not reached j 
the Sea id Aral, though sixty years ago it had a 
greater volume of water than the Sir-Daria. 

JAY, John*, an American .statesman and jurist, 
and first chief- justice of the supreme court of the 
United States, was born in the city of New' York, 
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December 12, 1745. He graduated at King’s, now' 
Columbia College, New* York, in 170 k and was 
admitted to the bar in 17G8. He took a moderate 
and conciliator}' part in the American Devolution, 
was a member of the Congress of Philadelphia, was 
president of Congress in 1778, and minister to Spain 
m 1770. JIc was very influential in negotiating the 
treat}' of peace, and it was, according to Lord St 
Helens, 1 not only chiefly, hut wholly by his means 
that it was brought to a successful conclusion.’ 
no wrote a portion of the Federalist. His services 
to the Federal party wero deemed so great, that 
Washington ofTercd him his choice of the ofliccs in 
his gift, and he selected that of chief- justice, ne 
resigned, and became governor of New' York, and 
in 1701, minister to England. On the defeat of ' the 
Federal party, he retired from public life, and lived 
in great seclusion, only taking part in religious, 
n*nce, temperance, and anti-slavery movements, 
le died at Ledford,* New York, May 17, 1S20. 

JAY, William, an English Congregational min- 
ister. Sec Suit., Yoh X. 

JAY ( Garruhts ), a genus of the Crow* family 
(Corrida), differing from magpies chiefly in the 
lather shorter bill, and in tin* shorter and rounded, 
<>r sometimes almost even tail. They arc inha- 
bitants of forests and wooded districts, chiefly in 
the temperate parts of Em ope, Asia, and North 
America; and in d more on lruita and seeds than 
eiow*s and iiiagpi* s generally do ; but they have 
tin* omnivorous character of the rest of the family, 
and often rob the nests of other birds, whether 
containing eggs nr young. — The Common J. ( G . 

• d'indnriu *.) is a wvll-known native of England and 
of the south and middle of Scotland, although le=s 
common than it once was, in consequence of the 
me* is-vnt war which has been waged against it, 
both by gamekeepers and by the legislature itself; 
an English statute of the 17th year of George If. 
having cmpoweied grand juries to offer threepence 



Common Jay (Garridits rjlamlarltts). 


for the head of each jay, ou account of alleged injury 
done to young trees. It is rather smaller than a 
jackdaw ; the plumage is mostly ash-gray, finely 
tinged with red or purple, the ouiU- feathers and 
tail mostly black, a beautiful mottled patch on each 
wing rayed with bright blue, a broad moustache- 
like stripe of black extending for an inch from 
the base of the lower mandible on each side; the 
head is furnished with, a crest of erectile feathers, 
each of which has a streak of Mack in the middle. 
Jays are most frequently seen solitary or in pairs. 
They build in thick trees or bushes, mul their nest 
is a basket-like structure of small sticks, lined 
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with fine roots and grasses; the eggs, five or six in 
number, are yellowish-white, minutely and thicldy 
speckled with light brown. When taken young, 
the J. is very easily tamed, becomes very familiar 
and amusing, and perhaps excels all other British 
birds in its power of imitating voices and sounds. 
—The Blui: J. (67. cristalus) of North America', a 
species abundant from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada, id smaller than the Common J. ; it has a 
similar crest or tuft on the head, and a longer and 
more rounded tail. The general colour of the 
upper parts is bright purplish-blue ; the wings and 
tail white, barred with black ; the neck surrounded 
with a curved black collar. It is more gregarious 
than the Common J., and partially migrator}’. — 
The Canada J., or Carrion Bird (<?. Canadensis), 
is a more northern American species. — Other very 
beautiful species are found in the north-west of 
America, Mexico, and the Himalaya Mountains. 

JAYADE'VA, the name of a celebrated Hindu 
poet, who, according to some, lived about the middle 
of the 11th, according to others, about the middle 
of the lGth c. after Christ. His great work is the 
GUarjovinda, an erotic poem in honour of Krishna, 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and his wife Radhd, in- 
terpieted in a literal and mystical sense. 

JE'DBURGH, an old town, and royal and 
parliamentary burgh of Scotland, capital of the 
county of Roxburgh, is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the Jed, 14 miles east-south-east of 
Selkirk, and 40 miles south-east of Edinburgh. J. 
has been greatly improved in recent years, many 
fine new buildings having been erected. The most 
interesting architectural feature of the town is the 
remains of the magnificent abbey of Austin Canons, 
founded by King .David I. about 1130. Of this 
structure, the church (230 feet long) alone remains. 
The abbey was rifled and burned in 1523 by the 
Earl of Surrey, and again by the Earl of Hertford in 
1544. To preserve it from threatened ruin, the 
abbey, a few years ago, was extensively repaired, 
with judicious regard to its ancient architectural 
features. The present jail occupies the site of 
a castle in which Malcolm the Maiden died, 
and William the Lion,. Alexander II., and other 
Scottish kings frequently resided. The principal 
manufactures of J. are blankets, flannels, shawls, 
plaids, and hosiery. Pop. (1871) 3321. 

J. appears in record as early as the 9th century. 
Between the years 829 and 854, Ecgrcd, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, whose diocese then extended to the 
north of the Tweed, built two towns at Jedburgh. 
One of these is now represented by the hamlet of 
Old Jedburgh ; the other by the town of J., which 
was made a royal burgh in the reign of David I. 
.Situated on the border, its inhabitants were a war- 
like race, whose slogan, ‘ J eddart ’s hero ! ’ was 
seldom long silent. Their chief weapon was the 
‘Jeddart axe,’ or ‘ Jeddart staff,’ a stout pole four 
feet long, with a steel head. 

JE'DDAH. See Jlddau. 

JEEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, a Parsec mer- 
chant-prince and philanthropist, was bom of poor 
parents at Bombay, 15th July 1783. At an early 
period, he shewed a great aptitude for mercantile 
pursuits, and in consequence, his father-in-law, 
Eramjee Nusserwanjee, a Bombay merchant, took 
him into partnership. While still a young man, 
he visited most of the maritime countries of Asia, 
besides Egypt, Syria, and England. After ho had 
become chief partner in his father-in-law’s firm, the 
wealth of which rapidly and prodigiously increased, 
J. kept his eye on the progress of political events in 
Europe; and when peace was restored there after 
the fall of Napoleon, the Indian trade was so much 


benefited that, from 1814 to 1819, the value of 
the imports from Europe rose from £870,000 to 
£3,052,000— in which increase, we are informed, 
‘the house of Sir Jamsetjee and his father-in-law 
enormously participated.’ By the year 1820, when 
he had completed his 20th year of business, he had 
amassed an immense fortune, and was universally 
acknowledged to be the first merchant in the East. 
He now began to exhibit, on a magnificent scale, his 
liberality of spirit and love of his fellow-creatures. 

I His contribution to the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital was 160,500 rupees ; his endowment of tho 
Parsce Benevolent Institution, 440,000 rupees ; the 
Mahim Causeway, built by him, cost 150,500 rupees ; 
the Dhurnmsalla, or Poor Asylum, 150,000 rupees ; 
the water-works constructed by him at Poona cost 
180,000 rupees ; and tho endowment of the Jam- 
setjee School of Industrial Arts, 100,000 rupees. 
Altogether, between the years 1822 and 1858, Sir 
Jamsetjee J. spent ‘ upwards of a quarter of a million 
pounds sterling in founding, endowing, or support- 
ing undertakings of a purely benevolent character.’ 
Parsce and Christian, Hindu and Mussulman, wero 
alike the objects of hi3 splendid and magnanimous 
beneficence. At length the fame of his munificence 
reached the ears of Queen Victoria, who conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood — the first occa- 
sion on which that dignity had been bestowed on 
an Eastern. Other honours followed ; and in 1857 
he was made a baronet of the United Kingdom. 
He died 15th April 1859, and was succeeded in tho 
baronetcy by his eldest son, Cursetjee Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, who, in accordanco with the provisions 
of liis father’s will, took his father’s name. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas, third President of tho 
United States of America, was the son of a planter, 
and was born at Shadwcll, Albemarle County, 
Virginia, April 2, 1743. He studied at William 
and Mary’s College, Williamsburg; and after leaving 
college, was engaged for some years in the practice 
of law. In 1769, he was elected to tho Virginia 
House of Burgesses, where he joined zealously with 
the revolutionary party. In 1773, as a member of 
the Assembly, he took a prominent part in tho 
measures -which resulted in the calling of tho 
Continental Congress, to which he was sent as a 
delegate, where he drew up the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Independence. During the war in defenco 
of this Declaration, he was governor of Virginia, and 
in 1784 was sent minister to France, where his 
manners, accomplishments, and more solid qualities 
did much to secure to America the powerful alliance 
that insured her success. Returning in 1789, he 
was appointed, by Washington, Secretary of State, 
a post due to his abilities, his influence, and his 
distinguished services. Tho Federal constitution 
had been adopted, and the two parties which soon 
divided the country began to develop themselves. 
Washington, John Adams, Jay, and Hamilton wero 
in favour of a strong centralised government ; J. led 
the party in favour of states’ rights, and a Federal 
government of restricted and carefully defined powers. 
The first party took the name of Federalists ; the 
latter were first called Anti-Federals, then Repub- 
licans, and finally adopted the title first given them 
as a reproach, of Democrats. When Washington 
retired, after eight years of office .as president, 
and a new election took place, the two highest 
candidates, as leaders of the opposing parties, wero 
John Adams and Jefferson. Adams, having tho 
largest vote, ovas declared president, while J. having 
the next highest number, became the vice-president, 
1797. The strife of these parties culminated in 1800, 
when J. and Aaron Burr were elected president 
and vice-president, against J ohn Adams, the Federal 
candidate. On entering upon the presidency, he 
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reduced tho government to a republican simplicity, 
made few removals, and resolutely refused to appoint 
any of his own relatives to office, saying that he 
• could find better men for every place than his 
own connections.’ The most important act of his 
administration was the purchase of Louisiana from 
Prance. At the end of eight years, he retired to his 
residence at MonticeUo ; but he did not retire to a 
repose of idleness ; he kept up an immense corres- 
pondence, dispensed the hospitalities of his mansion 
to visitors from every part of the world, and founded 
the university of Virginia, of which ho was for many 
years the rector. Though horn and educated in 
the first rank of colonial life, he was a democrat 
in theory and prnctico ; ho hold that ' the world 
is governed too much,’ and that ‘that government 
is best which governs least.’ Though a largo slave- 
‘ holder, he laboured for the prohibition of the slnve- 
I trade, and of slavery in the territory beyond tho 
I Ohio River, mid advocated emancipation in Virginia. 

| His writings consist mostly of state papers and 
j letters, llis only literary work was his Notes on 
| Vinjinia , published in 17S2. lie had one child, a 
I daughter, and has numerous descendants. Ilia 
j deatli was very remarkable ; it occurred on tho 
| 4th of July 182G, while the nation was celebrating 
tbe fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of 1 a be. 

I pendence, which he had written. < hi the same day, 

' and almost at tho same hour, John Adams, tho 
1 second president, who had signed with linn the 
Declaration, died in New England. 

i JETFEIiSOX CITY, capital of Missouri, United 
States of America, on the south bank of tho 
| Missouri River, 125 miles from St Louis, with 
which it is connected both by the river and the 
' Pacific Railway. It has a hn.sk trade with tho 

■ limiters, and overland emigrants to California and 
Utah. The city has a state-house, governor's resi- 

J deuce, state penitentiary, &r. Pop. ( Ibiuj 4-120. 

I JEFFREY, Francis, Eoitn, a celebrated Scottish 
critic and lawyer, was horn in Edinburgh, 2nd 
I October 17711; studied classics, logic, and belles- 
lettres at Glasgow and Uvford. mid law at the 

■ university of Ins native uty. In 1791, be was called 
to tlic bar. Two years before tins, ho had becomo 
a member of the Spec illative Society (in connection 
with the university). J. soon became prominent 
among tbe members by the kei nnesa and liveliness 
of lua intellect, and tlm elegance of lus literary 
taste, but bis progress at tbe bar was slow, partly 
on account of the antipathy which then existed 
to literary lawyers, and partly on account of Ins 
political opinions. Meanwhile lie and several other 
young men then residing in Edinburgh, ambitious 
of finding a wider outlet for their talent than the 
discussions in tbe Speculative Society or the practice 
of the bar allorded, conceived the idea of starting 
a critical journal. The first proposer of the seliemo 
Was the Rev. Sydney Smith. The result was tho 
establishment of the Bilmburijh Jlrvirw (<|. v.), of 
winch J. hecamo editor, an office ho retained till 
1829. His own contributions were generally the 
most brilliant and attractive that appeared in its 
columns. On ethics, politics, and many of the ques- 
tions atFeoting the social wellbeing of man, ho has 
written with much clearness, penetration, and force ; 
but the thing on which he is said to have placed 
the highest value was his Treatise on Beauty (sec 
./Esth irrrr.s), a charming melange of criticism, des- 
cription, and sentiment, hut of doubtful philosophic 
wortli. After some years, J.’s practice at the bar 
began to increase ; in jury trials, ho shono to great 
advantage, and particularly in the trials for sedition 
between 1 S 1 7 and 1822. hi 1S30, lie hecamo Lord 
Advocato for Scotland; and after tho passing of 
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the Reform Bill, ho was returned to parliament 
for tho city of Edinburgh, which he continued to 
represent till 1834, when he gladly exchanged the 
turmoil of party politics for the duties of a judge of 
tho Court of Session. During the latter years o'? his 
life, J. resided at Craigcrook Castle, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, where he died, January 2G, 1850. A 
selection of his Essays, in 4 vols., appeared in 1844. 
A biography of J., by his friend, Henry, Lord 
Cockburn (q. v.), a brother-judge of tho Court of 
Session, was published in 2 vols. (Edin. 1852). 

JEHO'VAE (Heb. Ychovah ; moro correctly, 
Yahve, Yahaveh, or YahSvdh ; in poetry, Ydh; 
generally believed to ho derived from the verb liaya, 
‘ to he,’ though scholars arc far from unanimous in 
regard to its etymology) is one of the names of God 
employed in tho Old Testament. Its meaning— if 
the root he haya — is, ‘ He that is,’ * the Being or, 
since tho word contains aU the forms of the past, 
present, and future tenses, ‘the eternal One.’ It is 
generally employed to express a different concep- 
tion of tho Deity from that which is contained in 
tho word Blohim (q. v.). The latter appears to be 
tho older term, in use before the Hebrews had 
attained a national existence, while Jehovah exclu- 
sively seems to denote tho national God, supreme 
over all other deities, and who, under this name, 
had, according to Exodus vi. 3, not ‘made himself 
known’ to the patriarchs before tho time of Moses. 
That J. is specifically the God of the Hebrews is 
clear from the fact, that the heathen deities never 
receive this name ; they are always spoken of as 
I.’lohim. Moreover, the altars, the sacrifices, the 
festivals, the tabernacle, the temple, the priesthood, 
and the pmphets, all belong emphatically to Jehovah. 
Gideon shouts, ‘The sword of Jehovah and of 
Gideon,’ as a Roman warrior would have invoked 
tho aid of Jupiter. In one sense, the term J. is 
less broad and universal in its application than 
Kloliim, who, in the first verse of the Bible, appears 
as the creator of heaven and earth, and who is God 
over all, irrespective of nations; hut in another 
sense, it cteariy indicates an advance in religious 
conception. While Blnhim is introduced more as 
an Almighty Creative Bower than a ‘Being,’ J. 
is God in full personal relation to man — He speaks 
to his creatures, makes covenants with them, 
becomes their lawgiver, and desires their bomago 
and worship. The Hebrew writers even run their 
representations of the Divine personality into what 
seem to us the extromest forms of anthropomorphism. 
— Deep reverence for the Deity and the Divine 
name has led the Jewish church to the substitution 
of Adonai (Lord) in the pronunciation of J., the 
latter being vowelleil by the Masoreths like the 
former. 

A very nice and difficult controversy with respect 
to tho authorship and unity of the Pentateuch, 
has long been carried on among scholars in con- 
nection with these two names. Bee Genesis and 
Pentateuch. 

JELALABA'D, a town of Afghanistan, stands 
near the Cabul, in a fertile plain, which is separated 
from Pesliawtir by the famous Khyber Bass. It 
thus occupies a commanding position on tho grand 
route between India and Central Asia. Bop. about 
3000. Tho place acquired an historical interest 
during tho Afghan wars, hairing been heroically 
held by Sir Robert Sale ( 1 S-t I — 1S42), notwith- 
standing tho fatal disasters of the first expedition, 
till it was relieved by the triumphant advance of 
the second. See Afghanistan. 

J ELATO'M, JELATI'NA, or EL A'TMA, a town 
of Russia, in the government of Tambov, is situated 
15S miles north of the town of that name, on the 
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left bank of the Oka, Woollen cloths, vitriol, and 
sulphur are here manufactured. Pop. (1867) 7376. 

JKLE'TZ, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Orel, is situated 110 miles east-south-east of the 
town of that name, on the Sosna. In the vicinity 
are extensive iron-mines, and the town has become 
famous for its wheaten flour, which is exported 
throughout the whole of Russia. Pop. (1867) 30,1S2. 

JELLACHICH DE BUZIM, Joseth, Paeon, 
a distinguished Austrian general, and Ban of Croatia, 
was born at Peterwurdem in 1S01. His father, 
the descendant of an old Croatian family, was a 
general in the Austrian service, and attained some 
celebrity in the Turkish wars, and in those of 
the French Revolution. The baron was early 
employed in military service on the Turkish frontier, 
and distinguished himself by his courage and skill. 
He succeeded also in winning in a high degree the 
confidence of the Croatians, so that in 18-1S the court 
of Vienna was glad to nppoint him Ban of Croatia, 
in older to secure the support of the Slavonian 
Croatians against the Magyars of Hungary, and he 
took a very active part in the suppression of the 
Hungarian rebellion. He not only displayed talents 
for government and military command, but also for 
poetry. He died at Agram, June 1859. A collection 
of his poems was published at Vienna in 1850. 

JE'LUM. See Jmrt.mt. 

JEMA'PPES, a village of moderate size, not far 
from Mons, in the Belgian province of Hainault, 
which has acquired an historic celebrity from the 
victory won here by the French republicans, 40,000 
strong, under Dumouriez, on 6th November 1702, 
over the Austrians, who were in nearly equal force. 
By this victoiy, the way into Belgium was opened 
to the French, and the spirits of the army and 
of the people greatly elevated by the first great 
victory of their raw levies over the disciplined and 
experienced Austrian troops. Pop. about 6000. 

JE N A, a town in the grand-duchy of Saxe- 
Wcimar-Eiseuach, and formerly the capital of the 
duchy of Saxe- Jena, is most beautifully situated in 
a romantic valley at the confluence of tbo Leutra 
with the Saale. Pop. (1871) 8197. It derives celebrity 
chiefly from its university, but also from the great 
battle fought here between the French and the 
Prussians. — The Univerxity of Jena was founded 
about the year 1547 by the Elector John Fred- 
erick of Saxony, who intended it to supply the 
place of Wittenberg as a seat of learning and of 
evangelical doctrine. It soon acquired a high repu- 
tation. The imperial authorisation was obtained, 
after some delay and difficulty, in 1558. It is the 
university of all .the Saxon states, and is supported 
by contributions from them alL Its library con- 
tains upwards of 200,000 volumes. The most 
flourishing period of the university was that of 
Duke Karl August, a zealous patron of art and 
science, 1787 — 1800 A.D. To have obtained aca- 
demic honours in J. is no small recommendation 
to employment in other German universities, and 
many of the most distinguished ornaments of other 
universities have been students of this. Some of 
its professors were among the first and most 
successful supporters of the philosophy of Kant. 
Fichte founded a new school of philosophy here 
in 1794, and the names of Schelling and Hegel are 
also connected with Jena. The brothers S (allege!, 
Voss, Fries, Krause, and Oken, have added to its 
celebrity in literature and science. The faculty 
of medicine, as well as those of theology and law, 
has reckoned many distinguished names. The most 
eminent theologians, however, have been of the 
most extreme rationalistic school ; the name of 
Paul us may be mentioned as a sufficient example. 


The annual number of students attending the uni- 
versity, which about the year 1815 was above 800. 
is now less than 500. 

The great battle of Jena was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town on 14th October 1800. The 
Prussian army, numbering about 70,000 men, was 
under the command of the Prince of Hohenlohe; 
while the French, commanded by' Napoleon, 
amounted to 90,000. The former were completely 
defeated On the same day, Davout defeated the 
aged Duke of Brans wick at Auerstadt, with 30,000 
French against 60,000 Prussians, and these two 
battles decided for a number of years the fate of 
the Prussian kingdom and of the north of Germany. 
The loss of the Prussians on that eventful day and 
in the conflicts of the preceding days amounted 
to 50,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides 
the loss sustained by the Saxons, their allies. The 
French gave out their loss to be 7000, includin'* 
270 officers. 

JENNER, Edward, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, was bom at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, on 
the 17th of May 1749, and was the third son of the 
Rev. Stephen Jenner, vicar of the parish, and rector 
of Rockhampton. His scholastic education being 
finished, he was removed to Sodbury, near Bristol, 
in order to be instructed in the elements of surgery 
and pharmacy by Mr Ludlow, an eminent surgeon 
there ; and on the expiration of his term with this 
gentleman, he went to London, in the 21st year of 
his age, to prosecute his professional studies under 
the direction and instruction of the celebrated John 
Hunter (q. v.), in whose family he resided for two 
years. Under Hunter’s superintendence, he became 
an expert anatomist, a sound pathologist, a careful 
experimenter, and a good naturalist. The influence 
of the master exerted a lasting effect on the pupil ; 
and Hunter's letters, which J. carefully preserved, 
evince the affectionate feeling and community of 
tastes which subsisted between them. On leaving 
London, J. settled at Berkeley, where bis sound 
professional knowledge and kindly disposition soon 
acquired for him a largo amount of practice. In 
178S, liis well-known memoir, On the Natural 
H istory of the Cuckoo, appeared in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, containing the results of inves- 
tigations begun at the request of Hunter. A few 
years afterwards, the fatigues of general practice 
haring become irksome to him, lie resolved to 
confine himself to medicine, and with that view ho 
obtained the degree of M.D. from the university of 
St Andrews. 

The discovery of the prophylactic power of 
vaccination, by which the name of J. has become 
immortalised, was the result of a prolonged series 
of observations and experiments. His attention, 
whilst ho was yet a youth, was forcibly attracted 
to the nature of cow-pox in the following manner. 
He was pursuing his professional education in tho 
house of his master at Sodbury, when a young 
country-woman camo to seek advice. The subject 
of small-pox being mentioned in her presence, she 
observed : ‘ I cannot take that disease, for I have 
had cow-pox.’ This was before the year 1770. It 
was not till 1775 that, after his return to Glouces- 
tershire, he had an opportunity of examining into 
the truth of the traditions respecting cow-pox ; and 
it was five years later before he began clearly to 
see liis way to the great discovery that was in store 
.for him. , In the month of May 1780, while riding 
with his friend Edward Gardner, on the road 
between Gloucester and Bristol, ‘ he went over tho 
natural history of cow-pox; stated his opinion as 
to the origin of this affection from the heel of the 
horse [when suffering from the grease] ; specified the 
different sorts of disease which attacked the milkers 
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■when they handled infected cows ; dwelt upon that 
variety which afforded protection against small-pox ; 
and with deep and anxious emotion, mentioned his 
hopo of being able to propagate that variety from 
one human being to another, till he had disseminated 
tho practice all over the globe, to the total extinc- 
tion of small-pox.' — Baron’s Life of .Tamer, p. 12S. 
Many investigations regarding tho different varieties 
of cow-pox, &c., delayed the actual discovery for 
no less than 1G years, when at length the crowning 
experiment on James Phipps (see Inoculation) 
was made on the 14th of May 179G, and J.’s task 
was virtually accomplished. This experiment was 
followed by many of the satno hind ; and in 1798 
ho published his first memoir, entitled An Inquiry 
into the Causes and lljfecls of the Variolcc Vaccina:, 
Although the cvidcnco accumulated by J. seemed 
conclusive, yet the practice met with violent opposi- 
tion until a year had passed, when upwards of 70 of 
the principal physicians and surgeons in London 
signed a declaration of their entire confidence in it. 
His discovery was soon promulgated throughout tho 
civilised world. Honours wero conferred upon him 
by foreign courts, and he was elected an honorary 
member of nearly all the learned societies of Europe. 
Parliament voted him, in 1S02, a grant of £10,0110, 
and in 1S07, a second grant of £20,000 ; and in tho 
year 185S, a public statue in Ins honour was erected 
in tho metropolis. Ills latter days were jiassed 
chiefly at Berkeley and Cheltenham, and were 
occupied in the dissemination and elucidation of 
his great discovery. lfe died of apoplexy at 
Berkeley in February lS2.'t. 

JERA'SII. See Geras l. 

JE'RBA. Sec Gniuu. 

JE’RBOA {Dipus), a genus of rodent quadrupeds, 
of the family Junndtr, remarkable for the great 
length of the hind legs, and kangaroo like power of 
jumping. Tho fore-legs are very small, hence the 
ancient Greek name dtpous (t« o-foot-d). The tail is 
long, cylindrical, covered with short hair, and tufted 
at tho end. Tho jerboas are inhabitants of sandy 
deserts and wide grassy plains in Asia and the cast 
of Europe, Africa, and Australia. They are burrow- 
ing auimals, nocturnal, very destructive to grain and 
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Jerboa ( Dipus .Egirptius). 

other crops, laying up hoards for their winter use. 
They take prodigious leaps when alarmed; the 
fore-feet are then not used at all, but by means of 
tho hind-feet and the tail, they leap, although 
they are small animals, several yards. Their flesh 
is said to resemble that of tho rabbit. — Closely 
allied to tho jerboas are tho Qcrhils (Gcrbillus), 
small quadrupeds, also distinguished by great length 
cou 00 


of hind-legs and power of leaping, inhabitants of 
tho warm and sandy portions of the Old World. 

JEREMIAH (Heb. Yirmiyahu), a Hebrew pro- 
phet, was the son of Hilkiah, a priest of Anathoth, 
a place about three miles north of Jerusalem. He 
prophesied under the reigns of Josiah, Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim, Jchoiachin, and Zedekiah (G30— 590 
n. c.), and even later. His character and fortunes 
are clearly discernible in his writings. To him, 
a man of an emphatically spiritual, truthful, self- 
sacrificing nature, it was given to predict in the 
midst of the, both politically and religiously, rotten 
state of the commonwealth, under the successive 
weak kings, its speedy destruction. Fearless 
yet hopeless, he delivers his mournful messages 
from year to year, and battles with despairing 
heroism against the inevitable. His life thus became 
one long martyrdom. We read of his enduring 
‘ reproach and derision daily’ (xx. 8) ; his townsmen 
of Anathoth threatened to slay him, if he did not 
stop prophesying woe (xi. 21) ; his own brethren, 
the house of his father, ‘ dealt treacherously’ with 
him (xii. G) ; so that his spirit at times failed him. 
Tliero were two political parties in Judah at this 
time — in favour of a Chaldtean and an Egyptian 
alliance respectively. Like the earlier patriotic 
prophets, J. repudiated both at first. Tho course of 
events, however, had necessitated a compromise, 
and tho religions party — gradually decreasing in 
numbers and influence — had declared against Egypt, 
and in favour of Clialdrca. King Josiah, who 
belonged to it, perished at Mcgiddo, in the valley 
of Esdraelon, in an attempt to stop the progress of 
Phamoh-Nccho (G09 n. c.). After this, things grow 
worse. Tho Egyptian party became predominant, 
and J. was now forced to take a side, and become a 
partisan ns well as a prophet, ne speaks of tho 
king of Babylon as God’s servant, and prophesies 
the destruction of tho temple. A cry arose from 
the priesthood and tho prophets for his life, and he 
escaped with difficulty (xxvi.). At last came the 
judgment. The best portion of tho people were 
carried into captivity; and J. urged his country- 
men to wait for the period of deliverance with 
religious fortitude and patience. A sudden irrup- 
tion of the Egyptians drove tho Chnldmans out 
of Judah, and J. was again exposed to perse- 
cution, thrown into a pit to die, and only rescued 
by the kindness of an Egyptian eunuch. The 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar rendered 
the prophet’s position more tolerable. J. had always 
preached submission to tho Ckaldmans. Ho was 
even patronised by the conqueror, and offered a 
home at Babylon, but he preferred to reside among 
the wretched remnant of the people left in Judah 
(xl.). Intestine strifes, however, soon drove some to 
take refuge in Egypt. J. was carried off along with 
the exiles, and here he is believed to have died, 
and his grave was long shewn at Cairo. According 
to others, however, he came back to Jud;ea. The 
writings of this prophet, dictated by him to Baruch, 
have been arranged with little regard to order, and 
the text is in a state of great confusion, notwith- 
standing that J. himself undertook two distinct 
redactions. They exhibit great tenderness and 
elegiac beauty of sentiment, but lack the sublime 
grandeur of Isaiah. He often borrows largely from 
his poetic predecessors. Soveral of the l’salms 
have been attributed to him, especially by modern 
critics. Hitzig numbers 34, which ho believes to bo 
the composition of Jeremiah. There is no reason to 
doubt that the Lamentations are properly ascribed 
to him, while the apocryphal work of his, men- 
tioned by Jerome (ftlattli. 27), deserves little notice. 
Among commentators may bo mentioned Origcn, 

J crome, Theodoret, Oecolampadius,Sanetius,Venema. 
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Michaelis, Umbreit, Henderson, Daliler, Knobel, 
Ewald, Hengstenberg, and Bunsen. 

JE'RICHO, once one of the most flourishing cities 
of Palestine, two hours’ journey westward from the 
Jordan, and six hours north-east from Jerusalem. 
Westward from J. lies a waste tract of limestone 
mountains, rising in stages ; but the immediate 
vicinity is well watered and fruitful, yielding dates, 
raisins, balsam,, and honey, yet a favourite abode 
also, in early times, of poisonous snakes. The 
capture of J. by the Israelites on their first entry 
into Canaan, its destruction, and the rebuilding 
of it by Hiel the Bethelite in the reign of Allah, 
about 918 B. c., are found recorded in Josh. vi. ; 
1 Kings xvi. 34. It appears to have been after- 
wards the seat of a school of prophets (2 Kings ii. 4, 
&c.). Herod the Great resided in J., and beautified 
it. It was destroyed in the reign of Vespasian, and 
again rebuilt under Hadrian. In the time of the 
Crusades, it was repeatedly captured, and at last 
completely destroyed. At the present day, its place 
is occupied by a miserable village called Richa, or 
Erieha, with scarcely 200 inhabitants. 

JERKED-BEEF, beef preserved by drying in 
the sun. It is properly called charqui, and, like its 
name, is of Chilian origin, although now made in 
large quantities in Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, and 
other places in South America, where the vast 
droves of cattle on the prairies are available for the 
purpose. The beasts are slaughtered when in good 
condition, and the fleshy parts are dexterously 
pared off in such a manner as to resemble a succes- 
sion of skins being taken from the same animal. 
These sheets of flesh, which are rarely more than an 
inch in thickness, being exposed to the sun, dry 
before decomposition commences, and in that state 
can be kept almost any length of time. Sometimes 
,the charqui is dipped into brine, or rubbed with 
salt, before being dried. It is largely imported to 
Cuba, where it is called tasajo, for feeding the slaves. 
The manufacture of charqui, or jerked-beef, has 
been introduced into Australia, and in 1862, ship- 
ments of it were made from Victoria to the mother- 
country, but with what success is not known. 

As it contains all the 
nutritive matter of 
animal food, and only 
wants proper cooking 
to make it palatable, it 
may become an import- 
ant article of consump- 
tion. The price is about 
tlirec-halfpence or two- 
pence per pound. 

JE'RKIK-HEAD, a 
form of roofing which 
is half-gable, half-hip. 
The gable generally goes 
as high as the ties of 
the couples, above which the roof is hipped off. 

JEROME, St (Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro- 
nius), was born at Stridon, a town whose site is now 
unknown, on the confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
at some period between 331 and 345 — probably 
nearer to the latter year. His parents were both 
Christians. His early education was superintended 
by his father, after which he studied Greek and 
Latin rhetoric and philosophy under iElius Donatus 
at Rome, where he was also admitted to the rite of 
baptism. After a residence in Gaul, he seems to 
have revisited Rome ; but in the year 370, he had 
settled in Aquileia with his friend Rufinus. For 
some unknown reason, he suddenly went hence to 
the East ; and after a dangerous illness at Antioch, 
which appears to have still further added to the 


religious fervour of his disposition, he retired, in 
374, to the desert of Chalcis, where he spent four 
years in penitential exercises and in study, especially 
of the Hebrew language. In 379, he was ordained 
a priest at Antioch, after which he spent three years 
in Constantinople in close intimacy with Gregory 
of Nazianzus ; and in 382 he came on a mission 
connected with the Meletian schism at Antioch (see 
Meletius) to Rome, where he resided, until 385, as 
secretary of the pope Damasus, and where, although 
already engaged in his great work of the revision 
of the Latin version of the Bible, he attained 
to great popularity and influence by his sanctity, 
learning, and eloquence. Many pious persons placed 
themselves under his spiritual direction, the most 
remarkable of whom were the Lady Paula, and 
her daughter Eustochium. These ladies followed 
him to the Holy Land, whither he returned in 3S4. 
He permanently fixed his residence at Bethlehem 
in 386, the Lady Paula having founded four convents, 
three for nuns, and one for monks, the latter of 
which was governed by J. himself. It was in this 
retreat that J. pursued or completed the great 
literary labours of his life ; and it was from these 
solitudes, all peaceful as they might seem, that he 
sent forth the fiery and vehement invectives which 
marked not only his controversy with the heretics 
Jovinian, Vigilantius, and the Pelagians (q. v.), but 
even with his ancient ally, Rufinus (q. v.), and, 
although in a minor degree, with St Augustine. 
His conflict with the Pelagians rendering even his 
life insecure at Bethlehem, he was compelled to go 
into concealment for above two years; and soon 
after his return to Bethlehem in 418, he was seized 
with a fingering illness, which terminated in his 
deajh, September 30, 420. His original works, con- 
sisting of letters, treatises, polemical and ascetical, 
commentaries on Holy Scripture, and his version 
and revision of former versions of the Bible, were 
first published by Erasmus, 9 vols. folio (Basel, 
1516), and have been several times reprinted. The 
best editions are that of the Benedictines, 5 vols. 
folio (Paris, 1693 — 1706), and, still more, that of 
Vallarsi, 11 vols. (Verona, 1734 — 1742). St J. is 
universally regarded as the most learned and 
eloquent of the Latin Fathers. His commentaries 
on the Bible are especially valuable for the learning 
which they display ; but his opinions are often 
exaggerated and fanciful, and through his contro- 
versial writings there runs a strain of violent invec- 
tive, which contrasts unfavourably with the tone of 
his contemporary St Augustine. See Vulgate. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE, the companion of 
John Huss, whom he surpassed in learning and 
eloquence, though he was inferior in judgment and 
moderation, was bom at Prague in the latter half 
of the 14th century. After attending the university 
of his native town, he continued his studies at Paris, 
Cologne, Oxford, and Heidelberg, and in 1399 took 
out his degree as Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Theology. His reputation for learning was so great, 
that his advice was taken by Ladislas II., king of 
Poland, with respect to the founding of the univer- 
sity of Cracow in 1410 ; and Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, invited him to preach before him at Buda. 
He entered with his whole soul into the contest 
carried on by his friend Huss against the abuses 
of the hierarchy and the profligacy of the clergy. 
His zeal, however, carried him too far ; he publicly 
trampled the relics under his feet, committed to 
prison the monks who did not share his opinions, 
and even ordered one of them to be thrown into 
the Moldau. When Huss was arrested at Constance, 
J. hastened to defend him ; but receiving no satis- 
factory answer to a letter in which he had demanded 
a safe-conduct from the council, he set out on 
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lib return to Prague, Tvlicn lie \ras arrrstrd nt 
Hirscliau, in April 1415, by the ortRrs of the Duke 
of Sulzbach, and conveyed in chains to Constance. 
Hero he was cast into a dungeon, and placed on 
trial. After some months’ imprisonment, he recanted 
his opinions, but subsequently abjured his recan- 
tation with horror, and went to the stake with 
great firmness. He was burned alive, 50th May 
1416. J**n life has been written by Heller (Tubingen, 
1835) and by Becker (Nordlingcn, 1S58). 

JERROLD, Douglas, dramatist, journalist, and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom in London on the 
Sd January 1S03. lib early efforts in literature 
were directed to the theatre, and some of his pieces 
— Blacked Susan (IS20), for instance— still hold 
possession of the stage. At a later period, ho pro- 
duced several live-act comedies, the best known of 
which are Time ITor/at } Vowlrrs, anti The Bubhto 
of a Day. J.’a reputation stands more securely 
on lits novels, sketches, and essays than on his 
dramatic works. Ills Mm of Character was origin- 
ally published in Black ico'xl. He joined the staff ( 
of Punch (IStl), and contributed to that jHirunliral j 
A Story of a Prather, Punch's Letters to his Son , and ( 
the world-famous Caudle Lectin cs. Later appeared i 
The Chronicles of Clove rtuwk, the kindliest and most 
delightful of nil Inn books, and St (!dn and St ' 
James, his most olahorat*' n«»wl. !'»>r pevtral yearn | 
before his death, lit* etlrtetl Lloyd's \\'*ekltj „\Vir»/wp^r. i 
lie du.il from di*e.i*»» of tin* le'art at Kilburn l’riory, i 
at the age of 55. i 

J. was a hi dliant ratio r than a great man of 
letters. Ill* plays an* sparkling, but tiny want 
body and sub-tame, and unmtorvdwig matter had 
never per hap* .*<> ejugrammatie a fettmg as in his 
novels and tale.'. Iln repuLitn»n as a locial wit, 
ctamb higher than hu reput iiion as a writer. He j 
was greater m society than m lus cImmL. Like a 
flint, every ctroke brought tire from hirn. See Life | 
ttmf /tawtini of lJuuyUt* Jerrvld , and Douyla i j 
Jcrro f 'C s M7? and Humour, both bv his ton, j 
William Blanchnnl J* rrohl (L*nd. 1S5H). I 

JERSEY -THE CllANNkh ISLANDS. J. j 
b the chief of the gnmp «.allt d tin* Cb.mm*! Island.* 
(q. vj. The other inhabited islands oi this group 
are Guernsey, A Menu y, Sark, Iknn. and Jethou. 
The coast is very dangerous, but light houses are 
placed on most of the id.uid he.adl.uuls, and » n 
the dangerous n»'*ks calltd the Ca'-qmtg west of, 
Alderney. The Chau*--.} Mauds In long to Trance. 
The following table exhibit! the area and population ( 
of the principal islands : \ 


Jf I • V , 

Gut re.* v, 

At 1» nc \ , 
blrk, 

Ollier I*’. .ril«, , 


P/ii/xiral < Umjraphy — ])e* M nption. — J., ■which lie i 
17 miles Foil ill west of Gurrnwy, ami 10 miles from 
the const (if Kroner, if nf mi oblong form, about 
10 miles in h 114 th ami 0 in width. The land 1 
is high on the north coast, and f1ojh>s to the south j 
and east. It is intersected hy revend Finall streams. 
The coast is indented l>y large open hats on the I 
west, south, and east; hut on the north, hy Final! 1 
rocky inlets. The interior is mostly tableland, well 
wooded, especially in the valleys alone tile winding 
streams. J. is divided into 12 parishes. The 
churches have little architectural pretension, hut 
arc generally picturesquely situated. The principal 


town is St Ilelicr (q. v.). The small neat town 
of St Atibin lies at the western extremity of the 
hay of that name. It possesses a diminutive harbour 
and castle, a good grammar-school, and extensive 
vineries. Mont Orgueil Castle is a grand and 
imposing medieval fortress, looking over Gorey 
Harbour. Some parts of it arc said to he of 
the timo of Julius Cresar. It was the prison of 
Prynnc and tho Parliamentarians, and lias been 
used as a barrack. A good view of tbo island may 
lie obtained from /Tongue. M', or Prince’s Tower, a 
building raised on a mouml of legendary' interest. 

Ai.tir.KNnY anil Guernsey aro described clsewbero 
(sec those beads). 

Saw: [Sere//, Ger.x). Great and Little Sark aro 
ono island, councctcd by a natural causeway called 
the Couple. They arc lofty table-lands, with 
precipitous sides. Tho total length of tho islnnds 
and rocks is about five miles ; the greatest width, 
including Brcchon and the Burons, about three 
miles. Sark is eight miles from Guernsey. The 
principal objects of interest aro the pierced rocks, 
caverns, and fissures. The caves are very rich in 
roophytes. The seigneur is tho Bov. IV. Golfings, 
who resides on the island. There is one parish 
church, and a lodging-house for visitors, &c. The 
coast h very difficult of access, tlie only entrance to 
the interior being through n ereux or tunnel cut in 
the rock. 

— Mn*t of the islands are composed of 
primary or granitic rocks. Alderney is n mass of 
Fyimte, with hornblende, porphyry, and occasional 
sandstone. Tho structure of Guernsey is hard 
syenite to the north, and gneiss to the rmitli. Tho 
gi elegy of Jersey is more varied, presenting a 
mixture of mct.amorphic rocks, conglomerates, and 
(.ami-tones, with syenites and quartzites. Shale and 
blown sand are also prevalent. Sark is compet'd 
( of very hard syenite, with veins of greenstone and 
j felspar. Granite is quarried from all the islands, 
especially from Guernsey, Herm, and Mount Mado 
in Jc rry, both for home* use and exportation. 

Thr r-ry.rnj of the Channel Islands is exquisitely 
I varied and beautiful ; probably in no other area of 
similar mm could he found Mich a combination of 
savage rocks and pleasing landscapes. 

The climate of the Channel Islands is agreeable 
and suitable to invalids. Tho prevailing winds aro 
from north and north-west. The mean annual 
1 rainfall is .15 inches in Guernsey; hut the climate 
is not ovennoist, the soil being porous and cvnpor- 
J atom rapid. The mean annual tcmi>erature of 
> Jersey is 50 V S ; of Guernsey, M°'5, or 2 ’Ti warmer 
than Greenwich. The range of temperature is very 
moderate; hut the climate of Guernsey is rather 
more equable than that of Jersey. August is the 
hottest month ; February, the coldest. Frost and 
snow are ran'. The autumns are very beautiful ; 
ami a second summer, called the Piti 1 Ktl de Saint 
Marlin, generally sets in about the 10th of October, 
ami lasts till tlio middle of Dicemher. Flowering 
plants nml shrubs are a fortnight earlier in the 
spring than in England. 

The produce of the islands is principally agricul- 
tural ; hut horticulture ami llonculturc are success- 
fully followed — the latter especially in Guernsey. 
The soil is generally light, deep, mid fertile. The 
| system of cultivation is very primitive. The princi- 
pal manure is sea-sveed, which is gathered in vast 
1 quantities from tho shores, at certain seasons, under 
1 strict regulations. Its annual value to Guernsey 
alone is estimated at £30,1)00. A great quantity is 
burned for the manufacture of kelp anil iodine. 

The land is held in small parcels ranging from 
five to twenty English acres. The principal crops 
aro hay, wheat, turnips, potatoes, mangel-wurzel, 
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parsnips, and carrots. The yield of "wheat is 
upwards of 30 bushels to the acre — the average of 
England being 24. The Channel Islands possess 
an excellent breed of horned cattle, usually known 
as Alderneys, remarkable for their small size and 
symmetry, and for the quantity and quality of the 
milk which they" yield. From 16 to 17 pounds of 
butter are sometimes obtained weekly from the 
milk of one cow. Fruit is much cultivated in 
Jersey, especially the vine, and the peach, apricot, 
plum, apple; and the pear, particularly the Chau- 
montel, attains extraordinary size and flavour in 
Guernsey. About 30,000 bushels of table-fruit 
aro annually exported from the islands to London 
and Paris. Shrubs and flowers flourish abundantly. 
The Acclimatisation Society of London receive 
favourable accounts from the Guernsey branch of 
tho successful cultivation of the Brazilian arum, for 
the manufacture of arrow-root, the produce being 
very large and profitable. Vegetables are plentiful ; 
and the cow-cabbage grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. The other products of the islands are 
principally fish, viz., turbot, red mullet, John Dory, 
conger, laufons or Band-eels, also lobsters and 
oysters, large quantities of which are exported. A 
considerable traffic is carried on in granite from all 
the islands ; the blue granite from Guernsey for j 
macadamising, and the pink syenite from Mount 
Mado, in Jersey, for paving purposes, are highly 
esteemed, and largely imported into London. The 
quantity of granite exported annually from the 
harbour of St Sampson averages 123,000 tons. 

History . — The early history of the Channel 
Islands is mythical and legendary ; but it is 
probable that the earliest inhabitants were Bretons. 
The islands were under Roman occupation during 
the 3d and 4th centuries, the name of Caisarea or 
Jersey (Caesar’s Isle) occurring in the Itinerary of 
the Antonines. Christianity was probably intro- 
duced by missionaries from Ireland about 460 a. d. — 
St Helerius being the traditional apostle of Jersey, 
and St Sampson of Guernsey. Probably a mixed 
population of Saxons, Danes, Goths, and Gauls 
betook themselves to these islands during succeed- 
ing centuries, as the Franks possessed the continent. 
The islands were taken possession of by Rolf or 
Kollo previous to his invasion of Normandy. After 
the Norman Conquest, the islands were alternately 
English, under William the Conqueror ; Norman, 
under Rufus ; English, under Henry I. ; and 
NormaD again, under Stephen. With Henry II., 
the allegiance of the islands reverted to the king, 
as sovereign of Normandy as well as England ; 
and after the loss of Normandy, the islands still 
remained faithful to England. 

John is said to have given, a constitution to 
Guernsey. The islands still belonged ecclesiastically 
to Normandy, the Bishop of Coutances being their 
diocesan. Edward III. and Henry V. materially 
weakened the papal bond ; but it was not wholly 
severed till the Reformation, after which (in 1658) 
they were attached to the see of Winchester. In 
Henry VI.’s time, the French held Jersey for six 
years. During the civil war, Jersey was loyal and 
Episcopal; Guernsey, republican and Presbyterian; 
and traces of this divergence are still to be found. 
In 1781, during the first American war, a French 
expedition, under the Baron de Rullecourt, landed 
in Grouvillo Bay, and, marched into the market- 
place of St Holier, but was repulsed with loss 
by the garrison and militia. During the French 
and American wars, the islanders fitted out many 
privateers, and obtained rich prizes. Smuggling was 
finally suppressed in 1800. Since the peace, the 
Channel Islands have thriven and prospered by com- 
merce and agriculture, and especially by becoming 


the resort of numerous families from England, who 
have been attracted thither by the beauty of the 
scenery or the salubrity of the climate. 

Antiquities'. — Formerly, there were many crom- 
lechs in the islands ; the largest remainin'* are 
those near Mont Orgueil in Jersey, and at L’Ancresse 
Bay in Guernsey. A few old chapels of Norman 
architecture remain. The oldest church in Jersey 
is that of St Brelade, said to have been built in 
1111 . 

Lav quay e. — The vernacular language of the islands 
is the old Norman-French. It retains its peculiar- 
ities of spelling and pronunciation in Guernsey more 
than in Jersey, where the French, and in Alderney, 
where the English element predominates in the 
dialect. French, however, is the language used in 
the law-courts of all the islands; but English suitors 
may address the court or examine witnesses in 
English. The church services are performed in 
French in the country parishes, but an English 
service takes place in most of the town churches. 

Inhabitants. — The proportion of strangers in 
Jersey is very large, British being about 13,000, 
French 2000 ; the native population about 41,000, 
nearly all of whom live in the country. The natives 
are generally frugal and independent. Society is 
much divided into cliques ; the ‘sixties’ and * forties * 
in Guernsey are a marked division. 

Government and Laws. — Though belonging to tho 
British crown, the islands have a certain independ- 
ent status and action. The principal officer in each 
island is the lieutenant-governor , who is a general 
officer in the army, and supreme in all military 
matters ; hut he has also certain civil and municipal 
duties. In Jersey especially, his civil jurisdiction 
is very extensive. He continues in office five years. 

The bailiff or judge is the first civil officer in 
each island. He is also appointed by the crown, 
generally for life. He presides at the royal court, 
and has a casting vote in civil and criminal cases. 
He originates all measures proposed to the states, 
and represents the crown in all civil matters. The 
jurats are twelve in number, elected in Jersey by 
suffrage of ratepayers, for life. They sit in all the 
courts, and have a voice in all deliberations : in 
Guernsey, they are elected by the elective states. 
The rectors of the different parishes have also a 
seat in all councils : in Guernsey, however, only 
eight out of ten have a vote. Besides these officers, 
there are an attorney and a solicitor general in 
each island, and a high-sheriff, called in Jersey the 
mcomte t and in Guernsey, the pr&vbt. 

The other members of the ‘ states ’ or assemblies 
are, in Jersey, the constables of the 12 parishes and 
the 14 deputies of the vingteniers, who are elected 
from the vingtaincs of each parish. The royal court 
on each island consists of the bailiff and jurats. The 
1 states,* not con ven able without the consent of the 
governor, pass ordonnances , which are in force for 
three years ; laws intended to be permanent must 
be submitted to the sovereign. The lieutenant- 
governor has a veto on all questions deliberated. 

In Guernsey, the ‘ Deliberative States ’ consist 
nearly of the same body, but there are also the 
1 Elective States,* a more popular assembly, amount- 
ing co 222 persons — the great majority being 200 
douzaniers, elected by the ratepayers of the various 
parishes. The douzaniers (originally 12 from each 
parish) are the managers of all parish matters, 
and elected for life. The bailiff presides. The 
lieutenant-governor has no veto, and ordonnances 
passed take effect without the royal approbation. 
The proceedings of the states relate to the internal 
administration of the islands. 

Alderney and Sark, though possessing courts of 
their own, and jurisdiction in petty offences, arc, 
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with the smaller adjacent islands, under the baili- 
wick of Guernsey. 

The laics of the islands are very peculiar, being 
mainly derived from the ancient customary law 
of Normandy. The laws relating to property are 
singular : arrest takes place in Jersey without proof 
or affidavit. Until recently, the Queen's writ had 
no power in the islands, and the Act of Habeas 
Corpus has only lately been admitted. Encroach- 
ments on property arc sometimes met by a curious 
appeal called Ha! Iio! il Faide, mon Prince! repeated 
thrice. It is considered to be the remains of an old 
appeal to Hollo, Duke of Normandy, and is still a 
valid form of injunction. 

Pcdcsiastieal State . — There is a dean in each 
island. The livings arc in the gift of the crown, and 
of small value. The principal educational establish- 
ments are Victoria College in Jersey, and Elizabeth 
College in Guernsey. In both, a lirst-class educa- 
tion is given on very moderate terms, by an excellent 
staff of teachers, and they have various exhibitions 
at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

There is regular steam-communication between 
England and the Channel Islands, also between 
Jersey and the French ports of Granvilto and St 
Malo ; and in summer there is generally an excur- 
sion-boat once a week to Sark and Iferm. 

The islands are protected by numerous forts, 
especially about the harbour of refuge in Alderney. 

Books oj Reference . — The principal historical 
authorities are the Kev. I'. Falie's [I i dorp of 
Jersey: Mr Duncan’s and Mr F. B. Tapper's 
Histories of Guernsey; and Mr Dally for the 
agriculture of the islands. A more recent and a 
very comprehensive work is The Channel Islands 
by D. T. A listed, M.A., Kit S., and It. 0. J .at ham’ 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S., f:c. (Lond. 1SG2). 

JERSEY CITY, a city in New Jersey, United 
States of America, on the west bank of the Hudson 
Itivcr, opposite New York, of which it is, in fact, 
though in another state, an extension, and to 
which it is united by large and powerful steam 
ferry-boats, lighted with gas, which ply night and 
day. It is the entrepot of the Cunard and other 
ocean steamers, and the terminus of six lines of 
railway, and of a canal for coal-transport. It has 
manufactories of locomotives, machinery, watches, 
glass, and crucibles ; foundries, breweries, sugar- 
refineries, & c. ; live newspapers ; and about sixty 
churches, the_ finest of which once stood in Wall 
■Street, New York, but was removed, and carefully 
built up, stone by stone, in this city. 1’op. (1SG0) 
29,220; (1S70)S2, 5 J«. 


JERU'SALHM (Heb. Yrrushalem, Gr. Ilierous- 
atom, Lat. Hierosolyma ; called also in Arabic III - 
f or . Ll-ho(h, ‘ the Iloly’), the Jewish capital 
of I alestinc. Its origin and early history are very 
obsenre Josephus (.1 ntiq. i. x.2) identifies it with the 
fealein of which Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. IS) is called 
Jung; but St Jerome doubts the correctness of this 
anew. Critics are better agreed as to tho identity 
of J. with Jeluisi, the city of tho .Tcbusitcs (Josh, 
xvm. 2S), and we know that the Jebusitcs retained 
possession of the strong positions of the hill of Zion 
for a considerable time after the conquest of Canaan 
and even after tile storming of J. (Jud. i. S), while 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin occupied the 
/oVIT cit T- They were finally dispossessed by David 
!“ Kings v. 7). The name J. is first mentioned 
in Joshua x. 1. It lies upon the original bonier 
of Judah and Benjamin, the lino of which runs 
through tho valley of Hinnom ; so that Zion and 
the northern city lay within tho territory of Benja- 
mm. Its historical importance dates from the time 
of David, who there fixed his residence, calling it 


- by the name of the 'City of David,’ transporting 
to it the ark of the covenant, and building in it 

g an altar to the Bord, on the place of the appari- 
v tion of the angel by which the plague was stayed 
e (2 Ilinfjs xxiv. 25). The building of the temple 
f under Solomon was the consummation of the dignity 
1 and holiness of J., which was further enlarged, 
s strengthened, and beautified by this king and by 

- his successors. It suffered a diminution of political 
s importance through the revolt and secession of the 
1 Ten Tribes, from which date its history is identified 
1 with that of the kingdom of Judah. It was pillaged 
i (973 B.c.) by Sesae (Sliishak) king of Egypt 

(2 Chron. xii. 9), by Joash king of Israel (4 Kings 
xiv. 13, 14) ; and finally (5S8 B.c.), it was taken, 
after a siege of three years, by Nabucliodonosor, 
who razed its walls, and destroyed the temple and 
palaces by fire (4 Kings xxv.). Having been rebuilt 
after the Captivity (53G B.C.), it was again taken and 
pillaged under Ttolemy Lagos (320 B.c.), and under 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1G1 B.c.), after the well-known 
and mysterious repulse of neliodorus (17G B.c.); and 
Pompey (G3 n.c.) took the city on the anniversary of 
its capture by Nabucliodonosor, put 12,000 of the 
■ inhabitants to the sword, and razed the walls to the 
ground, sparing at the same time the treasures of 
tlve sanctuary. However, a few years later, they 
were pillaged (51 b.c.) by Crassus ; and from these 
beginnings dates the continued series of Homan 
aggressions, which terminated in the complete 
destruction of the city and dispersion of the Jewish 
race, under Vespasian and Titus (70 A.D.). From the 
description of the contemporary historian Josephus, 

. we learn tlmt at this period, J., which occupied the 
four hills Zion, Acra, Moriah, and Bezctha (separated 
from each other by deep valleys or gorges), consisted 
of three distinct regions— the Upper City, with the 
citadel of Zion ; the Lower City, which lay to tho 
north, on the hills of Acra and Moriah ; and the New 
City, still further to the northward. Tho temple 
stood on the hill of Moriah, and John Hyrcanus 
built, on the north-western angle of this hill, a 
fortress called Baris, which was strengthened and 
beautified by Herod, and called ‘Antonia,’ in honour 
of Mark Antony. Herod’s own palace stood at the 
northern extremity of the Upper City, and on the 
eastern angle was an open place called Xystus, 
surrounded by galleries, and communicating by a 
bridge with the temple. Tho environs of tho city 
were adorned with gardens, parks, ponds, and tombs. 
Ill the progress of ages, ancient J. was surrounded 
by three walls, the direction of winch, in some 
portions of their course, is difficult to bo deter- 
mined, although it is upon tliis that the contro- 
versy as to the authentic site of the Holy Sepulchre 
(<j. v.) mainly turns. (A plan of the city will be 
given along with the map of Palfstixf, q. v.) The 
first and most ancient wall surrounded the Upper 
City on the hill of Zion, and joined on its northern 
side the prodromum of the temple. The second 
wall, or tho wall of Ezechias, enclosed the hill Acra, 
around which stood the Lower City. It was con- 
nected at the south-western angle with the first 
wall, from which it ran in a semicircle to the north 
find north-cast, surrounding the Upper City till it 
joined tho fortress Antonia, described above. The 
t !" r< l Y al T built by Herod Agrippa, which enclosed 
the hill Bezctha and the so-called New City, appears 
to have started from the north-western angle of the 
first wall, probably at the tower called ‘ Hippicus,’ 
and to liavo taken a northerly and north-easterly 
direction around tho New City till it met the 
north-eastern angle of the temple wall. It thus, 
for a part of its course, was external to the second 
wall. The site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Hill of Calvary are thus supposed, by the 
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defenders of tlieir authenticity, to have been without E. long., on an elevation of 2000 feet above the level 
the wall of J. as it stood in the days of our Lord — of the Mediteirancan, from the nearest point of 
that is, the second wall, although they were taken which it is distant 20 miles cast. In its present 
in by the subsequent cxton-rioiEof the city a sliort sliapo, it is an irregular square, and is still sur- 
tim** afterwards, when the third wall was built, at rounded by the embattled wall, about 2A miles 
, some distance to the west of the second, bv II ■ rod in circumference, erected by the Sultan Soli man. 
Agrippu The investigation of the exact direction The modern enclosure, however, is far from coin- 
of the s* eoml wall has long been an object of desire ciding with that of the Jewish period. In acldi- 
< with biblical antiquaries, and it is prohibit that 1 ti«>n to the changes pioduccd by the rebuilding 
tin* excavations now projected <»r in progre-- will j of the city under Hadrian, by which the greater 
i remove all uncertainty. put of the region anei'ntly called the New City 

l Tin* city destroyed by Titus was rebuilt by j v, a excluded, the stream of population in the 
Hadrian; but only as a heath* n and Roman city, Christian jeriod having flowed towards the Holy 
under the name .Elia Capitolina, v ith a temple of Flaec», the mod«Tii city has extended consider- 
Jupitcr ; not as the capital of the Jewish race, who I ably towards the west. The four hills on winch the 
awn? forbidden, under pam of death, to visit it. ancient city stood aic enclosed within the modern 
Gourtantme, under the inspiration of his mother J precincts ; but the portion of the old city which lay 
H* Jena, tool: measures to consecrate and perpetuate j north of Bczotha is now excluded, and the valleys 
it- Oiri-tian memories by ascertaining tin* sites of between the hills having been filled up bj’ accumu- 
tim various events in the Passion of our Lord, lation of ruins, but little inequality of surface is 
and erecting on them churches and other su l table j now observable. The stn eta .are narrow, unpaved, 
memorials of those pcciics of the redemption of the , and irregular, and the houses gloomy and unsym- 
woild, whi'di thenceforward became an object of , metrical; although, owing to its striking position, 
pious vcm ration to pilgrims from every part of the especially when viewed ftom the cast, and to the 
church. On the contrary, Juliau the Apostate, number of minarets and domes winch rise above the 
with the design, according to the contemporary I**\cl of the flat roofed holmes, the general appear- 
Christian account, of falsifying the pr< diction «»f am.** «»f the city, eecn from without, is picturesque 
our Lord, that * not oik stone should Ik* lift upon and phasing. Tlwre are seven gates, of which the 
another,’ encouraged and a-dst*d tin* .lews to pnneipal are tli* Jafl.i Gat**, the Damascus Gate, 
return and rebuild their ancient cajiital ; an < liter- ! the M* phcu’B <»at«*. ami the Zmn Gate. If lines 
pri*e which, a* the pam* writer* —support* <1, in ' be drawn b*twt*n these four gates, the city will 
mod r*-p'ct-, by the pagan lu-tomn Amimaims , be divided into four parts, winch almost coincide 
Marccllinus (xxui. 1} — afiinn, v.a> frustrated by with the four quarters into which the population 
an earthquake or erupt inn, which the Christians j — Christian, Armenian, Jewish, and Moslem — is 
.wrib'-d to divine interposition. divid'd, tin < hnnltan® occupying the north-west, 

J. ag'in f**ll under fnpign domination in CM, ! the A run nuns the south w« st, tie* Jewish the 
wh* n it was ptorrn* d by tin* Pcrpian king, Glin-n>es | pouth < art, and the Mohammedans tin* north-east 
II. It was re- to red to the Emperor Hcraclnn in ]K»rtions of tie* space within the wall. ()i the 
f»2S ; but in CUT it fell into the hands of the Calif population w hu.li i«* about IS, OfiO -55)00 are Moliam- 
Oxnar. and in 1077 parsed under the Turkman tin dans; S000 or 0000 are .lews, and tin* u stare 
domination. During this long period, tin* pra* tm** i Christians of the various r.tcs To all alike, 
of pilgrimage-, to J. was never entirely interrupted. , the citv is the neat of many p.acred associations. 

In conoid* nition of a tribute paid by each Clin-ti.an The Jcwa have peven small and mean syna- 

vhitor, a contemptuous permission wa, aecoided gugue-*. The Mohammedans, since the days of 
for the jiuqmv* ; but the cruelties pra«'li i *d on the the* first occupation, have held possession of tho 
pilgrims by the Tuiks 1>* mg reported m tlm W* -t, () f the Temple of Solomon, on which tho 

and c-p* cia]]y by tli" fiery fnthu*-i.v>t ]\bi the pi>-«.dl«<l M«»-qu*- >-f Omar now stands; and tlm 
Hermit, arou-**d the pi»*ty and chivalry of Europe, pa*ha\ Senuyah, nt official residence, occupies the 
and led to that extraordinary Mice* 1 •*ion of holy ! site of the Towir Antonia. The Church of the Holy 
wan* which for a time restored the tomb <*f our ■ Sepulchre (see Iloi.v Pi.\ci:s), with its enclosure, 
Lord and the holy city' to Christian hand*. On which is occupied by all the Christian commu- 
tin' loth July 10?l> f J. was taken by a°-ault, and nitics m common, has hem already described. T'lio 
was declared tin* capital of a Clin*-ti:iu kingdom. Eatms |»o-«»ev*, for tlnur own worship, the Church 
Through a rapid Micce^-ion of undi'twigui Imd *»f St Saviour; it is attached t»> the Franciscan 
nam< •*, with the exception of the find, tin* cel**- convent, in which Europeans of all denomination* 
bratfd Godfrey of Bouillon, the new sovereignty receive ready hospitality. In like manner, the 
, was pncariouMy maintained until 1157, when it Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, Copts, and Abyssuuans 
i f* 11 once more before the ann 1 -' of the great Saladin, liavi* convents or hospitals appropriated to their 
since which time — if we except tin* bri**f and M-vcral communions. That ot the Armenians on 
I empty pageant in which Frederick II., emjuTor of Mount Zmn is sud to be one of the richest in the 
j Germany, having assumed the title by a collusive Ea«t ; and the panic conimuntnn possesses another 
I treaty with the Mil tan, entered into J. in March coma nt on tin* reputed Hit** of the house of Caiaphas. 

( 1220— tlm city can hardly be paid to have known Tim ptr»*t lending from the* Eastern «»r Stephen's 

l other than Moslem ruler.**. It was ictaken by tin* Gat** to tin* Holy Sepulchre is called tin* Foi 

, Sultan of Damascus in 12.‘I0; and although it was Jjoforu-r, ami is believed to follow the route of 

. given up in 12-11 to tie* Knights JIo-.pit.all* r.«, they our Lord’s sorrowful procession from the Ilall of 
were driven out in the year 121 1 by the Ghora*-inian Judgment to Mount Calvary. In other parts of 
1 Turk®, by whom the ascendency of the Crescent the city or its immediate environs, are fihcw'ii the 
| was finally established. It was captured from the reputed Hites of tin* Mount of Olives, tho Tomb of 
Saracens by the Mamelukes in KJS2, but recovered in the Virgin, the Fool of I’etlwsda, the Totter *< Fluid, 
1517 by the Sultan Selim, whose son, the celebrated and the sites of almost all the event® of the Passion 
Solirnan, built the wall which at present encloses of our Lord or of scenes connected therewith. Tho 
the city. J. in now the peat of a pasha, with the authenticity of these mte.s has been the subject 

ordinary jnvera of a Turkish viceroy. of considerable controversy in later tunes. Sec 

It remains to describe the present condition of Holy Flachs. Beyond its religious associations, 
the city. It is situated in 31® 4 G' *13" K. 1 at., .TT 1 S' the modem city possesses few' advantages. It is 
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■entirely without commerce ; and its only branches 
of industry are the manufactures of soap and of 
Jerusalem ware , viz., chaplets, crucifixes, beads, 
crosses, &c., made of mother-of-pearl or wood, and 
sold to the pilgrims, who number from C000 to 8000 
annually. Considerable quantities of these articles 
are also exported to Spain, Italy, and France. The 
beads are either berries or are manufactured either 
from date-stones or from a species of hard wood 
called Mecca fruit. For the use of the Mohammedan 
pilgrims — for whom the Mosque of Omar is only in- 
ferior in sacredness to Mecca and Medina — there is 
a considerable manufacture of amulets of black 
stone, reputed to be a protection against the plague. 

In ecclesiastical history, J. has not filled the 
space which might at first sight be expected. When 
the city was rebuilt after its destruction under 
Titus, the new city iElia was so inconsiderable as a 
Christian community, that it became a suffragan see 
of the metropolitan of Ciesarea. The Council of 
Nice recognised a precedency of honour ; but it was 
not till the Council of Chalcedon that the church 
of J. was raised to the rank of a patriarchate, with 
jurisdiction over all the bishops of Palestine. J., 
however, ranked last among the eastern patriarch- 
ates. In common with the other eastern churches, 
J. followed in the train of Constantinople in its 
secession from the West. The patriarch of J. was 
a party to the decree of union in the Council of 
Florence ; but his flock soon fell back into schism ; 
and although the titular rank of patriarch of J. has 
been maintained in Rome, the church remained 
under the care of the Franciscan community, and 
the Latin patriarch had never resided in J. until 
the accession of the present pope, Pins IX., by 
whom the duty of residence was re-established. In 
the year 1841, the governments of England and 
Prussia united for the establishment of a Protes- 
tant bishopric in .T., the appointment to which rests 
alternately with England and with Prussia. — See 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches, Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, Williams’s Holy City, Richardson's Travels 
along the Mediterranean, Ritter’s Brdkunde, Sepp's 
Porschungen cities Teutschcn Beiscnden ; and on 
the Patriarchate, Wiltsch’s Kirchliche Geographic, 
he Quien’s Oriens Christianas, Mosheim’s Church 
History. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, or TOPENAM- 
BURI ( Helianthus tuberosus), a plant of the natural 
order Composites, and of the same genus with the 
common Sunflower (q. v.), is a native of Brazil. The 
wo I’d J erusalem, in the English name, is a corruption 
of the Italian girasole, sunflower ; the name artichoke 
is merely from a supposed similarity of flavour in 
the eatable part — tho tuber — to the artichoke. The 
J. A. has straight simple stems from eight to twelve 
feet high, ana many rough ovate acute stalked 
leaves ; and in the end of autumn, but rarely in 
Scotland, produces yellow flow-era resembling those 
of the common sunflower, but smaller. The thick, 
fleshy, and knotted perennial root produces, pretty 
closely around it, oval or roundish tubers, some- 
times thirty or fifty in number, which are reddish 
on the outside, and whitish within, in appearance 
very similar to potatoes. They have a sweetish, 
mucilaginous taste when boiled, and are much more 
watery and less nourishing than potatoes. They 
are, however, very palatable, when properly pre- 
pared with sauce, and make very good soup. The 
lant is also useful for fodder for cattle, yielded 
y its leaves and the more tender parts of the stems. 
The fibre of the stems may probably be found 
valuable for paper-making. The stems and leaves 
contain much nitre, and have been used for making 
potash. The J. A. is scarcely an agricultural crop 
in Britain, although it is to some extent in some 
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parts of Europe. It is common, however, in gardens, 
and was known in our gardens before the potato, 
to which it in some measure gave place. It i 3 
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generally propagated by small tubers, or cuttings of 
tubers, like the potato ; and its cultivation is in 
most respects similar, although the aspect of tho 
plant is very different. 

JERVIS, John, Earl of St Vincent, a British 
admiral, was bom January- 9, 1734 He obtained a 
commission in the navy as lieutenant in 1755, and in 
1769 commanded the Alarm frigate in the Mediter- 
ranean. When she was paid off, he made a tour 
of inspection to the naval arsenals of France and 
Northern Europe. He was then appointed to the 
Poudroyant, the finest two-deck ship in the British 
navy, and engaging the Pegase, 74, off Brest, he took 
her without the loss of a man. For this gallant 
exploit, he was made K.C.B. In 1787, he was made 
rear-admiral ; in 1793, he commanded the naval 
part of the expedition against the West India 
Islands, Sir C. Grey commanding the troops ; and 
so successful was this expedition, that although the 
French were well prepared, and fought desperately, 
eveiy island fell in succession into the hands of the 
British. In 1795, he received the command of tho 
Mediterranean fleet; and here, for the first time, he 
made the acquaintance of Nelson, Hood, Colling- 
wood, Hallowell, Troubridge, &c. On the 14th Feb. 
1797, with only fifteen sail of the line, he fell 
in, off Cape St Vincent, with the Spanish fleet of 
twenty-seven sail Without a moment’s hesitation, 
J. determined to engage the enemy ; and the battle 
of St Vincent was fought. The genius of Nelson, 
however, contributed greatly to the success of tho 
day. For this victory, the king created J. Earl St 
Vincent, and parliament settled upon him a pension 
of £3000 a year. After having, by great firmness, 
repressed a mutiny off Cadiz, which threatened tho 
loss of the whole fleet, he was compelled by ill 
health to return home. He was soon applied to by 
government to subdue the spirit of sedition which 
had openly manifested itself in the Channel fleet; 
and his endeavours were eminently successful. After 
having held the appointment of First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, and for a second time commanded tho 
Channel fleet, he retired into private life, and died 
March 13, 1823. A public monument was erected 
to his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral. History has 
enrolled the name of St Vincent in the first rank 
of tho eminent naval commanders who broke the 
maritime power of ' France and Spain, and estab- 
lished the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

JE’SSAMINE. See J as mint. 

JE'SSANT, in Heraldry, springing forth, a term 
frequently used as syno^unous with Issuant, rising, 
as a demi-lion 13 often represented 
'x T 7 doing, from the bottom line of a | 
field, or upper line of an ordinary. 

VTfil-jfjV Jessant is sometimes used im- 

jTir'pij properly for naissant, or rising 

from the middle of an ordinary. 
Tho phrase jessant-de-lis is used 
\J j with respect to a strange heraldic 
device representing a leopard’s 

Jessant-de-lis. head, affrontt with a fleur-de-lis 
passing through it. The family 
of Morelcy, Hants, bears sable, a leopard's head 
argent jessant-dc-lis ; and gules, three leopards’ 
heads jessant-de-lis or, are the arms of the family 
of Cantelupe. 

JE'SSO. See Ynsso. 

.TESSO'RE, a town of Bengal Proper, capital of 
a district of the same name, is 77 miles to the 
north-east of Calcutta, in lat. 23° 10' N., and long. 
89° 10' E. Pop. (1S71) 8152. Here, in 183S, was 
erected, by the zemindars of the neighbourhood, a 
commodious school, in which instruction is given 
in English, Persian, and Bengali. — The district of 
Jessore contains 5528 square miles, aud (1871) 
2,075,021 inhabitants. Salt is obtained from the 
southern frontier; and sugar and rum are largely 
prepared from tho sap of the palm-tree. 

JESSUEME’ItE, a fortified city of Bajpootana, 
capital of the protected state of tho same name, 
contains about 35,000 inhabitants. It is in lat. 26° 
56' N., and long. 70° 58' E., being 1290 miles to the 
north-west of Calcutta. It has several Jaina temples, 
and various tanks and wells, the only sources of 
water-supply. — The stale of Jessulmcro contains 
an area of 12,252 square miles, and about 75,000 
inhabitants. The country is poor and sterile, and 
the public revenue is under £9000. 

JE'SUITS, or SOCIETY OF JESUS, a celebrated 
religious order of the Boman Catholic Church, which 
has filled a large space in the ecclesiastical and even 
tho political history of the world. It was founded 
in 1534, by the well-known Ignatius of Loyola (see 
Loyola), in concert with five associates — Peter Le 
Ferre, a Savoyard; three Spaniards — James Lainez, 
Francis Xavier, and Nicholas Bobadilla ; and a 
Portuguese named Rodriguez. The original object 
of association was limited to a pilgrimage to tho 
Holy Land, and a mission for tho conversion of 
infidels ; but as all access to the Holy Land was 
precluded by the outbreak of a war with the Turks, 
the associates turned their thoughts to a more 
comprehensive organisation, specially designed to 
meet thoso more modem requirements which had 
arisen since the Reformation. With this 'view, 
Ignatius of Loyola, with Lainez and Le Ferre, 
having meanwhile recruited several new associates, 
repaired to Romo in 1539, and submitted to the 
pope, Paul III,, tho rule of the proposed order, 
the great aim of which was expressed in their 
adopted motto : Ad majorem Dei Otoriam (To God’s 
greater glory) ; and the vow of which, in addition 
to the threefold obligations common to all Catholic 
religious ordersj of chastity, poverty, and obedi- 


ence, comprised a fourth, whereby the members 
bound themselves unreservedly to go as missionaries 
to any country which the pope might indicate to 
them. The new rule was approved by a bull dated 
September 27, 1540 ; and in the following year, the 
association was practically inaugurated at Rome, 
by the election of Ignatius of Loyola as its first 
general. 

The original constitution of the society has under- 
gone so few subsequent modifications that it may 
be described without specifying these changes. 
Although it is commonly represented as absolutely 
monarchical, yet the authority of the_ general is, 
in many respects, strictly limited. It is true that 
the general — who is elected by a congregation of 
professed members selected for the purpose by the 
whole body of professed members m the various 
provinces — holds liia office for life ; and although 
he is aided in his government by a council of 
five assistants from the five chief provinces, he is 
not obliged to follow their voice, even when unani- 
mous. But, on the other hand, he is strictly bound 
by the constitutions of the order ; nor, although ho 
may dispense in particular cases, is he competent, of 
his own authority, to annul or to alter any of their 
constitutions. In like manner, although no instance 
of deposition has ever occurred, he is liable to bo 
deposed by the sentence of a general congregation, 
in certain contingencies which are specifically pointed 
out the constitutions. 

The body over which this general presides consists 
of four classes : 1. Professed, who, having passed 
through all preparatory stages, which commonly 
extend over ten or twelve years, or even a longer 
period, have solemnly taken tho vows described 
above, including that of obedience to the pope. 
It is from this class alone that the general and 
all the higher officials of the society are chosen. 2. 
Coadjutors, spiritual and temporal : the former — 
who have completed their studies, and have (seldom 
before their thirty-second year, or even later) been 
admitted to holy orders — being designed to assist 
the professed in preaching, teaching, and the direc- 
tion of souls ; the latter being lay-brothers, to whom 
the minor and menial offices of tho society are 
assigned. 3. Scholastics, who, having passed through 
the novitiate, are engaged for a long series of years, 
either in pursuing their own studies, or in teaching 
in the various schools of tho order. 4. Lastly, 
novices, who, after a short trial as ‘ postulants’ for 
admission, are engaged for two years exclusively in 
spiritual exercises, prayer, meditation, ascetic read- 
ing, or ascetic practices, and generally in a course 
of disciplinary training. The administrative and 
executive government of the society, throughout 
the various provinces or countries into which it is 
divided, is intrusted, under the general, to provin- 
cials, who are named by tho general, and hold office, 
as do all the other officials, for three years. In each 
separato province, there are tlireo kinds of commu- 
nities — professed houses or residences, colleges, and 
novitiates. Not only the superiors of these houses — 
who are called by different names — but also all tho 
various office-bearers in each, aro appointed by tho 

g eneral, who receives at stated intervals — monthly 
:om provinces, quarterly from colleges and novi- 
tiates — a detailed report of tho character, conduct, 
and position of each member of the society. In all 
these gradations the subordination is complete, and 
the obligation of obedience is immediate and unre- 
served ; and one of the most familiar accusations 
against the society is, that this duty of blind and 
implicit obedience makes tho superior tho sole and 
final arbiter of conscience for all his subjects, tho 
judge of good and evil, of virtue and of vice. Never- 
theless, whatever may be said of the practical 
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tendency of tliis relation, tlie J. and tlieir apologists 
plead that, hoth in the rules of St Ignatius and in 
the so-called ‘ examen ’ of the candidate, there is 
contained, in the duty of obedience to a superior, an 
explicit reservation for the subject, ‘unless ■where 
the superior should command -svllat is sinfuL’ 

Such is the internal organisation of this renowned 
association. The system of training applied to 
the formation of its members exhibits the most 
profound knowledge of the human heart, and the 
most correct appreciation of the religious instincts 
and impulses of mankind. The long exercises of 
the novitiate were designed by Ignatius to form the 
individual character in habits of personal holiness, 
and practices of personal piety. It was the business 
of the school and college to form the social char- 
acter of the future teachers of men, and directors 
of the destinies of society. To learning carefully 
adapted to the actual condition and progress of 
knowledge, they sought to add manners and habits 
calculated to inspire confidence, and to disarm pre- 
judice and suspicion. Unlike the older orders, they 
made no parade of a special calling, whether by a 
peculiar habit, or by peculiar exterior indications of 
austerity or asceticism. They enjoyed, indeed, in 
these respects, some exemptions from the more 
austere practices of other orders. Their churches 
were but designed as supplementary to those of 
the parish clergy (whose ordinary costume they 
adopted as their own conventual dress), without 
the canonical sen-ices, without much imposing or 
attractive ceremonial, being cliiefly appropriated 
for religious instruction, and for the duties of the 
confessional. Their casuistry avoided all harsh 
and excessive rigour ; and it cannot be doubted 
that some of their writers carried it to the opposite 
extreme. But above all, they addressed them- 
selves to the great want of their time — education; 
and through the mastery which they soon obtained 
in this important field, as well as their eminence in 
every department of learning, divinity, philosophy, 
history, scholarship, antiquities, and letters, they 
attained to unbounded influence in every department 
of society. It may be added that to their extraor- 
dinary success in thus drawing to themselves, for 
education, the youth of every country into which 
they were introduced, the historians of the society 
ascribe much of the opposition which they encoun- 
tered from the universities and collegiate bodies 
whose monopolies they invaded. 

The organisation of the society is settled, in 
every important particular, by the original rules 
and constitutions of St Ignatius. The opponents 
of the J., however, allege that, in addition to these 
public and avowed constitutions, there exists in 
the society, for the guidance of their hidden actions, 
and for the private direction of the thoroughly 
initiated members, a secret code, entitled Monita 
Secrela (Secret Instructions), which was meant to 
he reserved solely for the private guidance of 
the more advanced members, and which was not 
only not to be communicated to the general body, 
but was to be boldly repudiated by all, should its 

1 existence at any time be suspected or discovered. 
This singular code, a master-piece of craft and dupli- 
city, was first printed at Cracow in 1612, and has 
been repeatedly reprinted by the enemies of the 
J. ; but it is indignantly disclaimed by the society. 
The accounts of the time and circumstances of its 
discovery are suspicious and contradictory. The 
book has been repeatedly condemned, both at Borne 
and by other authorities, as well as by the society, 
and its apocryphal character is now commonly 
admitted (see Barbier, Diclionnaire dcs Anonymes). 

The history of the society is so varied in the 
different countries, that it is necessary, although 
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very briefly, to allude to each separately, diriding 
it into three stages — the rise, the suppression, and 
the restoration of the order.' 

In Italy, its early career was brilliant and 
unclouded. Before the death of the first general, 
Ignatius, in 1556, the Italian J. had swelled to 1006 
in number, and the order was established in twelve 
provinces. Their first check in Italy occurred in 
Venice. In the contest of this republic with Paul 

V. (q. v.), the J., taking the side of Borne, accepted, 
in 1606, the alternative, proposed by the senate, 
of leaving the Venetian territory; nor was it till 
1656 that they were re-established in Venice, from 
which time they continued to enjoy undisturbed 
influence in Italy until the suppression of the order. 

The earliest settlements of the J. outside of Italy 
were in Portugal and Spain. In 1540, Bodriguez 
— who was a Portuguese nobleman — and Francis 
Xavier opened colleges in Portugal, at the invita- 
tion of the king. Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, 
in Spain, was equally well received in his native 
country, where the order flourished so rapidly, 
that, at the time of the suppression, the Spanish J. 
numbered above 6000. 

In France, although a house for novices was 
founded in Paris by St Ignatius in 1542, the 
university of Paris opposed their introduction as 
unnecessary, and irreconcilable with its privileges. 
They were distasteful to supporters of the Gallican 
liberties, and still more to the Huguenots. The jurists, 
the parliament, and the partisans of absolutism, 
were alarmed by the free political opinions which 
had found expression in some of the Jesuit schools. 
On the other hand, the democratic party attributed 
to them a sinister use of then- influence with courts.^ 
And thus their progress in France was slow, and 
their position at all times precarious. It was with 
much difficulty that the parliament of Paris con- 
sented to register the royal decree which authorised 
their establishment. In more than one instance, 
the university protested against their schools as 
invading its privileges. In the wars of the League, 
they did not fail to make new enemies; and at 
length, the assassination of Henry III. by Clement 
(although no evidence of any connection with the J. 
appeared in his case), and the circumstance, still more 
industriously urged against them, that Chatel, who 
attempted the life of Henry IV., had at one time 
been a pupil in their schools, led to their expulsion 
from France in 1594. They were reinstated, how- 
ever, in 1603; hut on the assassination of Henry IV. 
by Bavaillac, the outcry against them was renewed. 
Although it seems quite certain that this clamour 
was utterly without foundation, yet the opinions held 
by one of their order, Mariana (q. v.), on the right 
of revolt, although condemned by the general, gave 
a colour to this and every similar imputation. A 
less deep but more permanent and formidable move- 
ment against them was gradually stirred up at a 
later period, by a combination of all the causes 
of unpopularity already described, to which new 
point was given by the well-known Jansenist con- 
troversy, and by the questions as to the imputed 
laxity of the nioral teaching of the J., and their 
alleged corrupt and demoralising casuistry. What 
the ponderous and indignant prelections of the 
Sorbonne, and the learned folios of the Dominican 
and Augustinian schools had failed to accomplish, 
the wit and brilliancy of the celebrated Lelircs 
Provinciates of Pascal (q. v.) effectually achieved. 
The laxity of some of the Jesuit casuists was 
mercilessly exposed by this brilliant adversary, 
who represented it as the authorised teaching of the 
order, and the crafty maxims and practices popu- 
larly ascribed to the society were placed before 
the world in a light at once exquisitely amusing 
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and fatal to tlie reputation of tlie body. The 
attempts at rejoinder on the part of the J. but 
served to fix the ridicule more firmly. Of the 
thousands who laughed at the happy humour, or 
sympathised with tne vigorous raillery, of Pascal, 
few, indeed, could plod through the learned but 
heavy scholasticism of his adversaries. In vain 
the J. insisted that the obnoxious casuists had 
been condemned by the society itself ; in vain they 
shewed where their opinions differed from those 
imputed to them. The wit of Pascal remained 
unanswered ; and whatever were the logical merits 
of the controversy, no doubt could be entertained as 
to its popular issue. The pungent pleasantries, too, 
of the Provincial Letters were but a foretaste of the 
acrimony of the later Jansenistical controversies, in 
which the J. stored up for themselves an accumu- 
lation of animosities in the most various quarters, 
the divines, the lawyers, the courtiers, which were 
destined to bear bitter fruit in the later history of 
the society in Prance. Nevertheless, after a long 
conflict, they enjoyed a temporary triumph in the 
last years of the llegency and. the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XV. 

In Germany, the Jesuit institute was received with 
general and immediate favour. In the Catholic 
territories, Austria, Bavaria, and the Rhenish princi- 
palities, they not only founded colleges and other 
establishments of their own, but they were appointed 
at Ingolstadt and other universities to hold import- 
ant professorships, and received in many dioceses 
the charge of the episcopal seminaries then newly 
established. Before the death of the first general, 
St Ignatius, the order could reckon in Germany 
2G colleges and 10 professed houses ; and Lainez, 
the second general, was able to say that there was 
scarce a German town of note which had not a Jesuit 
college. In the mixed states, their career was not so 
unclouded. Their great learning and ability, and 
their thorough devotion to the church, made them 
at once eager and formidable polemics. In Hungary 
and Transylvania, much bitterness arose out of tueir 
introduction ; the same may be said of Bohemia 
and Moravia ; and through the whole course of 
the Thirty Years’ War, the J., though in many 
instances wrongfully, were regarded by the belli- 
gerent Protestants as the soul and centre of the 
Catholic camp. 

In the Netherlands, they encountered some oppo- 
sition at first ; but in 15G2, Lainez, the second 
general of the order, came to the Low Countries, 
and a college was opened at Louvain, which event- 
ually became one of the greatest colleges of the 
order. In the Netherlands, the Jansenistical party 
was less numerous and less influential than in 
Prance, and the conflict with them was less perma- 
nently prejudicial to the Jesuits. In the Protestant 
kingdoms, the J. obtained entrance only as mission- 
aries, and in some, as in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, under circumstances of great difficulty and 
peril. Prom England they were excluded by the 
penal laws under pain of death ; nevertheless, with 
a constancy and devotedness which it is impossible 
not to admire, they maintained through the worst 
times an unbroken succession of missionaries in 
many parts of England. They often resorted to 
the most singular disguises, and generally bore false 
names ; and ' several of the old Roman Catholic 
mansions still shew the ‘ Priest-hole,’ which was 
contrived as a retreat for them in cases of sudden 
emergency. Into Ireland they effected an entrance 
almost at the first foundation, and after many 
vicissitudes, towards the close of the reign of 
Charles II., they had more than one considerable 
college for the education of youth. 

But a still more fertile field for the enterprise of 
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the order was that of the missions to the heathen, in 
which they outstripped all the older orders in the 
church. In the Portuguese colonies of India, the 
successes of Francis Xavier (q. v.) are well known. 
The results of their missions in China and Japan 
(see Ricci, Schall) were even more extraordinary, 
as also in Northern and Central America. Above 
all, their establishments in the southern continent, 
in Brazil, in Paraguay and Uruguay, upon the 
Pacific coast, in California, and the Philippine 
Islands, were missions of civilisation as much as of 
religion; and Sir John Bowring recognises in the 
present condition of the native population of the 
Philippines to the present day, the results of the 
judicious labours of the early Jesuits. 

Such was this association in the first stage of its 
history. At their first centenary jubilee, the mem- 
bers already numbered 13,112, distributed over 32 
provinces. At their suppression, a century later, 
they had increased to to 22,589, and were possessed 
of 24 professed houses, GG9 colleges, 17G seminaries, 
61 novitiates, 335 residences, and 275 missionary 
stations in infidel countries, or in the Protestant 
states of Europe. 

The decline in the fortunes of the J. was rapid and 
decisive in its consummation. The first blow which 
they sustained was in Portugal. An exchange of 
colonial territory having been effected between that 
kingdom and the crown of Spain, the so-called 
‘Reductions’ of Paraguay (q. v.), in which the 
Jesuit missionaries possessed an authority all but 
sovereign, were transferred to Portugal. The 
native Indians having resisted tlii3 transfer, the 
Portuguese ascribed their disaffection to tlie J. 
missionaries. The Portuguese minister, Pombal 
de Carvalho, to whom the J. allege that their 
possessions in Portugal had long been an object 
of desire, instituted a commission of inquiry ; and 
while it was still pending, an attempt on the life 
of the king, Joseph, which was laid to the charge 
of the J., furnished him with a fresh ground of 
impeachment; and without waiting any juridical 
proof of either accusation, he issued, in September 
1759, a royal decree, by which the order was 
expelled from the kingdom. This example was 
followed in other kingdoms. In France, under the 
Duke de Choiseul, the immediate occasion of the 
disgrace of the J. was a trial in the civil courts. 
Father Lavalette, as procurator of the order in 
Martinque, had consigned to a commercial house in 
Marseilles two valuable cargoes, which were seized 
by English cruisers, and Lavalette being unable to 
meet the bills, the Marseilles merchants proceeded 
successfully against the order. The J. replied that 
Lavalette acted not only without the authority of 
the order, but against its positive constitutions, and 
appealed to the parliament of Paris against the 
sentence. The inquiry thus raised presented an 
opportunity of which the ancient enemies of the 
order in the parliament eagerly availed themselves. 
A report on the constitutions of the society, highly 
damnatory, was speedily drawn up, and a demand 
was made for the suppression of the order, as being 
irreconcilable, in its constitution and practice, with 
the interests of the state and of society. A strong 
effoi t was made to arrest the proceeding ; but a 
powerful court-faction, aided by the secret influence 
of the royal mistress, Madame de Pompadour, who 
ivas irritated by the refusal of her Jesuit confessor to 
grant her absolution unless on condition of her 
separating from the king, and supported in the 
press by the philosophic party, carried all voices, 
public and priyate, against the J esuits. An attempt 
at compromise’ was proposed to the general, Father 
Ricci, by which the obnoxious constitutions might 
be abolished or modified ; but his unbending reply, 
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'Sint tit sunt, ant non sint’ (' Let them he as they 
are, or let them cease to exist ’), cut shorty all 
negotiation ; and a royal edict was published in 1764, 
by which the society tvas suppressed in the French 
territory. This example was followed by Spain, in 
1767, with circumstances of great harshness and 
severity ; and by the minor Bourbon courts of 
Naples, Parma, and Modena. The court of Borne 
had zealously but vainly interposed in their behalf, 
and from Clement XIII. especially, they received 
earnest support But his successor, Clement XIV. 
(q. v.), inclining in this and all other questions of 
church and state to the side of peace, having in 
vain endeavoured to procure from the courts by 
which they were condemned a relaxation of their 
severity, and being pressed by the ambassadors of 
France and Spain, at length issued, July 21, 
1773, the celebrated bull, ‘ Dominus ao Bedemptor 
Noster,’ by which, without adopting the charges 
made against the society, or entering in any 
way into the question of their justice, acting 
solely on the motive of ‘ the peace of the church, 
he suppressed the society in all the states of Chris- 
tendom. The bull was put into execution without 
delay. In Spain and Portugal alone, the members 
of the society were driven into exile. In other 
Catholic countries, they wore permitted to remain 
as individuals engaged in the ministry or in literary 
occupations ; and m two kingdoms, Prussia under 
Frederick the Groat, and Russia under Catherine, 
they were even permitted to retain a quasi-corporate 
existence as a society for education. 

What was meant, however, to be the suppression of 
the society, proved but a temporary suspension. The 
ex-members continued in large numbers, especially 
in the Papal States and Northern Italy ; and soon 
after the first storm of the Revolution had blown 
over, measures began to be taken for the restoration 
of the society. The first overt reorganisation of 
them was in 1709, by the Duke of Parma, at an 
inconsiderable town called Colorno, in which one 
of the earliest novices was the afterwards celebrated 
Angelo Mai. This proceeding on the part of the 
Duke of Parma was barely tolerated by the pope; 
but in 1801, Pius VII. permitted the re-establish- 
ment of the society in Lithuania and White Russia, 
and with still more formality in Sicily in the year 
1804. It was not, however, until after the restora- 
tion, and the return of Pius VII. from captivity, 
that the complete rehabilitation of the J esuit order 
was effected, by the publication of the bull SoUciludo 
Omnium Ecclesiarum, August 7, 1814. In the same 
year, they opened a novitiate at Rome ; and in 1824, 
their ancient college, the Collegio Romano, was 
restored to them. In Modena, Sardinia, and Naples, 
they were re-established in 1S15, as also in Spain, 
where their ancient property and possessions were 
restored to them. They were again suppressed by 
the Cortes in 1820, and again restored in 1825 ; but 
at the final change of public affairs in Spain in 1835, 
the J. shared the fate of the other religious estab- 
lishments, v kick fell under the double influence of 
revolution and retrenchment. In Portugal, they 
have never obtained a firm footing. Dom Miguel, 
in 1832, issued a decree for their restoration ; but 
almost before they had entered into possession, the 
order was reversed by Dom Pedro in 1833. Then' 
position in France has been one of sufferance 
rather than of positive authorisation ; nevertheless, 
they are very numerous and influential, and their 
educational institutions hold the very highest rank. 
In Belgium, they established themselves after tho 
revolution, and they now possess many large estab- 
lishments, professed houses as well as colleges, which 
are very numerously attended by the Catholic youth, 
as well of Belgium as of other countries. In Holland, 
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also, they possess several considerable houses, as . 
well as in England, Ireland, the United States, and, 
within a recent period, Scotland. In Switzerland, 
they opened in 1818 a college at Fribourg, which 
became a most flourishing establishment, and sub- 
sequently they extended themselves to Schwytz 
and Lucerne ; but the war of the Sonderbund (one 
of the main causes of which arose from the Jesuit 
question) ended in their expulsion from the Swiss 
territory. Of the German states, Bavaria and 
Austria tolerated their re-establishment for educa- 
tional purposes. In the Italian provinces of the 
former, as also in the Tyrol, they had enjoyed a cer- 
tain freedom until the revolution of 1848. In Russia, 
they were placed under sharp restrictions in 1817 ; 
and a few years later, 1820, in consequence of their 
successful efforts at proselytism, they were banished 
by a final ukase from the Russian territory, whence- 
they still remain excluded. The Italian revolution 
of 184S seriously affected their position in that 
country. In that year, Pius IX. found it expedient 
to permit the breaking up of the college and other 
houses in Borne. They returned, however, with 
the pope himself, and resumed possession of their 
ancient establishments. On the proclamation of the 
kingdom of Italy, they withdrew from Sardinia, 
Naples, Sicily, and the annexed territories in general. 
In the recent legislation of the kingdom of Italy, 
the J. have been visited with a special measure of 
repression. While each of the other principal religious 
orders is permitted to retain its ‘ mother house . at 
Rome, in which the general of the order may reside, 
the J. have been required to quit their principal 
convent of the Gcsu. In Germany also they have 
been treated with exceptional severity, being held 
responsible as the main agents and advisers, of the 
measures adopted in the Vatican Council, which are 
complained of by the government as infringing the 
rights of the state. By the law of July 4, 1873, the 
order is excluded from the empire ) its establish- 
ments are abolished ; and all foreign J esnits are 
ordered to he expelled, and the German members of 
the society, ns well as of kindred orders and con- 
gregations, to be * interned.’ — The literature of the 
history of the J., whether hostile or friendly, is 
almost endless in extent and variety ; we shall only 
refer to two of the most recent works on either side 
— Gioberti’s H Gesuita Moderno, 1S47, and Cretinean 
Joly’s Histoirc de la Compagnic de Jesus, 1845. See 
also Die Prcussischen JCirchcn-gcsetzc dcs Jahres 
1873, mil Einlielmg und Eommentar, by Dr Paul 
Hinsohius (Berlin, 1873). 

JESUITS’ BARK. See Cinchona. 

JE'SUS, the Greek form of the Hebrew word 
Joshua, Jehoshua, ‘Jehovah, the Saviour,’ is the 
name given to the son of the Virgin Mary by the 
angels who announced his approaching birth (Matt, 
i. 21; Luke i. 31). The reason of the name was at 
the same time declared: ‘for he shall save his 
people from their sins.’ 

The date of the birth of J. is now generally fixed 
a few years — at least four years — before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. The reasons of 
this opinion we cannot here state, hut it may be 
observed that the reckoning of dates from the birth 
of Christ did not begin till the 6th c., when error 
on such a point was very probable. The precise 
date of the birth of J., however, cannot he deter- 
mined, nor can the year of his death he much more 
confidently stated. The common computation fixes 
his death in 33 A.x>., or when he was probably at 
least 37 years of age. As to the month or day of 
the birth of J., nothing is known, although the 
circumstance, that shepherds were watching, their 
, fioeks by night, makes it very certain that it did 
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not take place at that time at which the festival of ArckbishopCranmer;andFisher,BisliopofRockcster 
Christmas (q. v.) is held. in the reign of Henry VIII. 

With the accounts given by the Evangelists of JESUS, SOU OF SIR.ACH. SeeEenr .r.STASTrr.TTS. 


n i • c t u- • +• a JESUS ; SON OFSIBACH. See Ecclesiasticcs. 

lie birth of J., his mini stry, death, resurrection, and . 

ascension into heaven, every one may be supposed JET, a bituminous mineral of a perfectly black 
familiar. colour, not harder than ordinary coal, but capable 

The opponents of Christianity have not, in of being easily cut. and carved, and of receiving a 
general, disputed tlie historic truth of the gospel very beautiful polish. It takes its name from a 
narrative ol the life of J. ; the miracles of course river of Lycia, from the banks of which it was 
excepted. Celsus and other heathen writers admitted obtained. In the time of Pliny, the name of the 
even the truth of the miracles, but alleged them to river and a small town on its hank was Gages, and 
have been wrought by magic, or to have been too the pieces of jet obtained from thence were called 
few and inconsiderable to attest the claims of gagates, afterwards successively corrupted into gagat 
Jesus. Their modem successors have, of course, and jet. It is now found in many parts of the 
rejected these views. Some of them have endea- world. In Great Britain, it is obtained chiefly at 
vonred to shew that J. was ambitious of earthly Whitby, in Yorkshire, where it is found mixed with 
power, hut this has not been a prevalent theory, fragments of bituminised wood of coniferous trees in 
Here generally, they have regarded him as merely the Upper Lias or Alum Shale of that district. Jet is 
adapting his conduct and teaching to the notions only a peculiar form of patch-coal, containing about 
common among the Jews, and in particular to their 371 per cent, of volatile matter, like the Albertite 
expectation of the Messiah ; whilst they admit the of New Brunswick and some of the cannel coals, 
unequalled excellency of the religious and moral It is electrical when rubbed, hence it has been called 
system taught by him. The inconsistency of this black amber by tbe Prussian amber-diggers, wbeu 
scheme is held to be obvious by orthodox theologians, it occurs in sand and gravel beds. 

They allege that it represents the noblest and Very large quantities are obtained in France in 
purest system of morality as based on imposture, the department of Aude, where it gives employment 
The character of J., as displayed both in his life to numerous artisans, who form it into rosary beads, 
and in his teaching, is one of the great arguments crosses, and other trinkets, which are extensively 
relied on by tbe advocates of Christianity. sold in Roman Catholic countries. Spain also 

The correspondence of J. with Abgarus, king of supplies fine jet, which, like that of the French 
Edessa, although we have it in Eusebius, can only workings, is found in irregular veins in the lower 
he rauked with monkish legends. Of no greater marls of the cretaceous series, corresponding with 
value are descriptions of the personal appearance the Sussex gault. The Spanish jet is found at 
of J., and pictures of him. See Christ, Pictures op. Villaviciosa, in the province of the Asturias, and is 

tt.iqttc „„ n..r „.i T iiri n principally manufactured at Oviedo. As a material 

JI^SUS, College or, Oxford. In 15/1, Queen f or mourning ornaments, jet is admirably adapted, 
Elizabeth, on tlm petition of Dr Hugh Ap-nce, or and for tha £ purpose is , J , sed Iarge l y this and 
Price granted _ a charter for the foundation of other countries. 

Jesus College, m which there were to he a prin- 
cipal, eight fellow's, and eight scholars. In 1G22, JE'TSAM means goods cast into the sea, which 

King James I. granted the college a now charter’ and remain under water. They beloDg to the 
including a code of statutes. These original founda- Crown until the owner appear and claim them. See 
tions were set on a new footing in 1G85 by the will Flotsam. The subject is now chiefly important 
of Sir Lcoline Jenkyns, who added considerable from i*® effects on the owners, and is treated under 
endowments to the college, hut arranged that the the head of Jettison (q. v.). 

greater part of the fellowships, scholarships, and exki- JE'TTISON is, in the law of the United King, 
bitions should be confined to Wales. The endow- dom, the throwing overboard of a ship’s cargo, eitlmr 
ments were subsequently increased to 19 fellowships in whole or in part, in cases of necessity, so as to 
and 18 scholarships. The commissions under 17 lighten the vessel in a storm, or to prevent capture, 
u v 0t: ' n °.‘ 8 *’ °c nv crtcd five of the fellowships or f or other justifiable cause. It is obvious that 
into scholarslups, and entirely suppressed one fellow- great discretion is required, so as to judge when the 
s ip. f the remaining fellowships, one moiety p r0 per time arrives for resorting to this desperate 
was confined to die Prmcipalitj’, and the other expedient; and in case of part only of the cargo 
rown open. Four may be lay fellows ; the others being sacrificed, to select which part. Each case 
. a “ r l r F*? T they shall be must depend on its own circumstances; and the 

, nli'cv" s ^ andbn 8i. to he master^ of arts. The mas ter of the vessel is the authorised agent so as 

t0 bind «» P^ies in such a situation. It often 
T i^p u r es , s sc olarships (confined to happens that the goods belong to different owners, 

nZT %L Gl ™Sh an l?° "-Inch are nxl ^ tkcrefor-c, in order to' compensate the owne^ 

rnlWe nf ilinnf rAff ^ y exhibitions in this 0 f the particular goods thrown overboard, the 
Tires in ts to * ihnnf ’ on co ^ e ® e doctrine of general average is resorted to. See 

about con Tvimpq p +1 ^ ’ / n b ®il?.* bere ’ sv . e re Average. Iu case of a storm, the several persons 

auoui; zo\j names on the books. This was the •<. , j . , , , • r • * , * T - x , 

first Protestant college, and in its statutes the ^crested m the sh.p freight, and cargo in general 

Protestant religion was asserted and guarded by confcrlbute rateab Jy to tbo loss 5 but there are 
n f ° ■> excp; tions when the goods were carried on deck. 

When the goods sacrificed by jettison have been 
JESUS COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded by insured, the insurer has the benefit of this contri- 
John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, in 149G, to whom the bution or average pro tanto. 

king granted for the purpose the nunnery of St JEW, The Wakdering. The legend of the 
Kadeguncl, which was suppressed for the dissolute Wandering Jew, who cannot die, but, as tbe punisk- 
conc net of its inmates. The appointment of the meut of his sin, is obliged to wander over the face 
mas er rests wi„k the Bishop of Ely. There are of the earth till Christ shall pronounce his doom at 
sixteen loundations, and three bye-fellowships, and the last day, seems to have originated in that pas- 
numerous scholarships. Amongst the distinguished sage of the gospel of St John (xxi. 22) where Jesus 
members of this college are to be noted Richard says of John: ‘If 1 will that he tarry till I come, 
b ox, Bishop of \V mclicster m the reign of Henry VII. ; what is that to thee ’ follow thou me. Then went 
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this. saying abroad among tlio brethren, that that 
disciple should, not die.’ It arose, probably, in the 
13th a, when it is first related bv Matthew Paris, 
and may bo supposed to indicate the Jewish people, 
scattered throughout the world, and uowheru find- 
ing a home. According to the current legend, the 
Wandering Jew is Ahasuerus, the shoemaker at 
Jerusalem, who, when'tlio Saviour wished to rest 
before his house, on his way to Oolgotlia, drove him 
away. Another legend states him to bo I’ilato’a 
door-keeper, lvartaphilus, who struck Jesus on tho 
hack, as lie led him out of his master’s judgment- 
hall. So recently as tho Last century, impostors took 
advantage of tho belie! in this legend, and gave 
themselves out for tho Wandering Jew ; and people 
avero not wanting who, from tinm to time, main- 
tained tliat bo had appeared to them under different 
forms. A popular book relating in detail tho history 
of tho Wandering Jew has been repeatedly printed 
in tho German, French, Dutch, and Latin Lan- 
guages. Tho legend has likewise been frequently 
worked up in a poetical form, as by A. W. von 
Schlegol in tho romance entitled Die Ifnmung; by 
Schubert in his poem of Ahaauer; by Goctho in 
-lus meinem I.tlet i; by Mrs Morton in The Umbjlny 
One (bond. 1 S Id) ; and by Kuguio Sue in his I.e 
Juif crninl. Compare Griue, Die Siiyc ivia A’lriym 
J udeti. 

JEWEL ( I t_al. ‘jiuullo, from ;/ioi.t, joy), a per- 
sonal ornament, usually uudirstoud to mean a 
decoration in which one or more precious stems are 
set. Popularly, theru ii much confusion l>etWieu 
the terms gem and jewel ; tho former belongs csjh'- 
cially to precious stones, and the Latter to ornaments 
formed of the precious metals with or without tlio 
aid of gems. The word is diriud from the Italian 
lliuia, joy, whence yhielto, a jewel, such ornaments 
being indicative of pleasure. 

JE WELLl’.ltY. Tile m.amif.aeture of jcuvls has 
iu all times Leu a test of the artistic jiowers of a 
nation ; for, Ling intended only for pereoua! adorn- 
ment, tho genius of the jeweller has Leu directed 
to tlio production of tho largest amount of beauty iu 
tho most limited s|oscv. It is probable that the’ 
wearing of ornaments uf gold and silver Is almost 
as early as tlio discovery of those ruetals. A mere 
hole drilled through tho email pieces of gold or 
silver, to enable them to Lo strung round tho 
waist or neck, would bo tho first stage'; then, 
wheu tho ductility of the metals Lcanie* knowu, 
they would L beaten probably iuto hands ur 
rings, giving rise to ring-money; these rings, when 
increased in sire, would Loome torques for the 
waist, neck, arms, or ankles, labrets for the lips, 
arid rings for the ears ami liiig.ru. As refinement 
increased, these articles would ho madu moru ami 
more ornamental ; ami tho original object, of mere 
convenience ami safety iu carrying tho much- 
valued metals, would bo lost in tliu secondary one 
of personal adornment; tho art of tlio goldsmith 
would bo called into play, and thu tasto of the 
nation would bo market by tho good or levd designs 
in demand fur this nurjw ic. Jewels being niero 

articles of luxury and taste-, their [Ki.vessi.iu always 
indicates tri a certain extent tlio wealth of nations, 
and wo aro os much impressed with tho advanced 
statu of tho ancient Egyptians liy tiio nicu art ami 
refilled taste' exhibited m tho jewellery found in 
their tombs, as by tlio vast architectural works of 
which they have left to many remains; indeed, 
modern art, with all its wondrous advances, cannot 
do moro than equal tho exquisitu workmanship 
of thoso elegant golden jewels sent by tho lato 
viceroy of Egypt aud M. Mariotto to the Inter- 
national Exhibition, wliich were taken from tho 
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tombs of ladies of distinction, whoso . mummies 
they were found decorating. Thero is an. essential 
dificrcnco between tho jewellery of ancient and. 
modern times. Our goldsmiths depend very much, 
upon tlio processes or casting, drawing, stamping, 
and other metallurgical operations, and produce 
thereby great accuracy of outlino aud high finish. 
Tho ancients wrought by hammering, chasing, and 
rcpouiii, depending entirely upon tho tasto and 
skill of tho artist, instead of tho perfection of his 
tools and mechanical arrangements; consequently, 
their works bear tho stamp of artistic produc- 
tions, whilst modem works, however beautiful, 
havo usually tho character of rnero manufactures 
executed with mechanical precision rather ' than 
artistic tasto ; and what they gain in nicety of 
finish is moru than conntcrhahuiccd by wlrnt is lo3t 
in richness of effect. Sco Diamond. 

JEWELS, Use os,, i.v IIeiialduv. By an 
egrcgiously absurd ami unnecessary complication of 
nomenclature, introduced by way of adding dignity 
to tho science of Heraldry, iho tinctures of tlio arms 
of |icers havo sometimes been designated by tho 
names of precious stones : argent is pearl or crystal; 
or, tojeu ; gules, ruby ; asure, sapphire ; sable, 
diamond ; vert, emerald ; and purpure, amethyst 

JEWISH LITUHGY. Seo Liwnor. 

JEWISH SECTS, a term generally applied (after 
Josephus) to certain divergent schools which grow 
up in tho midst of Judaism, subsequently to tho 
Syrian wars. So far, however, from forming, ns the 
word would seem to imply, separata communities 
with places of worship and a religious law of their 
own, antagonistic to that of their brethren, thu 
disciples of thu different ‘sects’ belonged to the 
same religions community, adhered to tho same 
practical religions Law, and consequently could not 
well look U[kiii each other as, iu a manner, heretics. 
The chief points at issuo Vero certain abstract 
doctrines, in connection with tho peculiar manner 
in which this Law, as far as it is contained in tho 
Scriptures, was interpreted and further developed. 
While tho Pharucei (q. v.) claimed for certain time- 
hallowed observances and doctrines not found in 
tho Diblo a divino origin, drawing them Lack 
through tradition— orally transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation — to Moses and tlio Sinai itself, 
and while they, by peculiar rules of an exegesis of 
their own, proved these samo doctrines to ho often 
latent, as it Were, in tho very -letters of tho Biblo 
— tho Sutltluceej (q. v.) rejected tho divine origin of 
tlio ‘ oral Law,' as well as certain spiritual dogmas 
not distinctly set forth in the Sacred Becord. An 
advanced or exalted class of Pharisees were the 
paten ej (q. v.), who formed a kind of brotherhood, 
far away (with only solitary exceptions) from tho 
corruption of cities, chielly intent upon tho exercise 
of practical virtues, and ruled by a severe code of 
morals. Tho teiie-L of each of these three ‘sects’ 
will be fouud treated separately under tho headings 
radicated. 

At a Liter jieriod, shortly Lforo aud after Christ, 
numerous divergent religious doctrines, for tho moat 
part tho result of a confused mixture of J iidaism and 
Hellenism, or rather Alcxamlrianisin (sec Gnostics), 
were promulgated, and fouud adherents both within 
ami without tlio palu of Judaism. Many and obscure 
arc tho names of these ‘sects’ recorded by tho early 
fathers of the church, hut very little is knowu 
rcs]M.'cting their history and dogmas. Mention is 
made of llcUeniuna (llillelites ?), not to bo con- 
founded with tho largo body of tho Hellenists (q. v.) 
and Meriaki (antagouistio school of Sliaraai J), (Jali- 
Zorns (Christianising Jews!), Hcroiiians (adherents 
of tho foreign government!), Oaulanike (Rabhinists 
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of exaggerated tendencies ?), Masbothcans (strict 
Sabbatarians 2), Hemcrobaptists (Essenes?), &c. 

In tbe Stb Christian c. (701 according to Munk), 
the Sadducean doctrine of the invalidity of the 
‘ oral law’ — a doctrine which had died out after 
a brief existence— was revived again by Anan ben 
David, who is supposed to have held a high spiritual 
office (Resh Gelutha ? Gaon 5) at Bagdad at the time 
of Calif Abu Giafar Al-Mansor (754 — 775 A.D.), 
and who, rejecting the Talmud and. Midrash as the 
work of man, only allowed such laws aud ordinances 
to be binding upon the community which resulted 
immediately Irom a simple and natural Scriptural 
exegesis. He thus became the founder of the 
most important sect of the Karaites, who, within an 
astonishingly brief period, spread over Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, Barbary, Spain, Syria, Tartary, Byzan- 
tium, Eez, Morocco, and even to the ranges of the 
Atlas. They are now, however, found only in small 
numbers in Poland, Galicia, Odessa, the Crimea, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. Abro- 
gating the ‘rabbinical’ traditions, they erected a 
new traditional system of their own, to be altered 
and freely developed by each of their successive 
spiritual heads. Prayer, fasting, pilgrimages to 
Hebron, are the points of religious practice to 
which they pay the greatest attention. Their 
general conduct is even by their antagonists allowed 
to be of the highest- moral standard. They have 
produced an extensive special Hebrew literature 
of their own, chiefly consisting of works on 
theology, pliilosopliy, mathematics, astronomy, &c. 
The greatest number of these is now found in the 
Imperial Library at St Petersburg. Some of their 
principal authors are Anan, Shalmon b. Jeruham, 
Joseph b. Noah, Jesliua, Jekudak Hadassi, Aron 
b. Joseph, Aron b. Eliah, Eliali Beshitzi, ICaleb, 
Moses Beslrizi, Mardochai b. Nissan, &c. 

Another rather curious sect, known as the Sheb- 
sen, was that founded by Sabbathai Levi from 
Smyrna (1G25 — 1G77), who proclaimed himself the 
Messiah, and found numerous followers through- 
out Gex-many, Poland, Italy, and Holland. Sultan 
Mohammed IV., however, put au end to his 
mission by imprisoning him, and making him adopt 
Mohammedanism. Many of his disciples followed 
his example, others turned Roman Catholics — 
adhering, withal, to their former doctrines and 
tenets, consisting chiefly of the belief in the 
Messialisliip of their master, a distinct leaning 
to the dogma of the Trinity, and the abandonment 
of the hope of a final return to Jerusalem under 
the guidance of ‘ Messiah hen David.’ They put a 
thoroughly mystical interpretation upon the Bible, 
rejected unconditionally the Talmud, and extolled 
their special ICabbalistic gospel, the Zohar, above all 
things created. This sect did not die out until 
the end of the last century, Jakob Frank, their last 
supremo pontiff (whose more intimate friends and 
followers called themselves by his name, Franlcisls), 
dying in a debtor’s prison on the Rhine (1791). 

We have finally to mention the modern Chasi- 
dim — not to be confounded with the ancient Chasi- 
dim (q. v.) — or Beshlers (Baal Shem Tob), a side 
branch of the former sect, taking its stand like 
this on the ICabbala, but remaining ostensibly 
within the province of rabbinical Judaism. They 
are chiefly remarkable by their wild mode of 
praying, their supremo contempt for any but 
mystical and religious science, by their belief in 
the miracles wrought by their temporary chiefs or 
saints ( Zaddilc Baal Shem), who rule their com- 
munity, unconditionally, are supposed to bo invested 
with divine powers, and who also cure all their 
bodily ailments. Tire grandeur and pomp with which 
these are surrounded, contrasts most strikingly 


with the simple mode of life of their flock. Constant 
repentance, joyfulness, disinterestedness, benevol- 
ence, peacefulness, with intrepidity, cleanliness, and 
temperance, are some of the chief points of the 
practical doctrine of this sect. One of the great 
reproaches, however, brought against them is, that 
their ‘joyfulness’ often leads them into trans- 
gression ; that, in fact, they are rather given to 
sensuality. They are very numerous in Boland, 
Galicia, Russia, and Palestine. 

The modern ‘ Reformers,’ aiming chiefly at a 
simplification of the ceremonial, and abrogation of 
what they consider to be abuses and late additions 
in the divine worship, cannot well be called a sect — 
although, for the most part, they have synagogues 
and prayer-books of their own — since they belong, 
to all other intents and purposes, to the great body 
of the Jewish community. As the chief promoters 
of this movement may be considered Zunz, Geiger, 
Ckorin, Creizenach, Holdlieim, Hess, Stern, &c. 

JEWS (corrupted from Yehudim), the name 

f iven, since the Babylonish captivity, to the descen- 
ants of the patriarch Abraham, who, about 2000 
years n. a, emigrated from Mesopotamia, on the 
east side of the Euphrates, to Canaan or Pales- 
tine. They were originally called Hebrews (q.v.). 
Monotheism, or a belief in one God, the practice 
of circumcision, and the expectation of ultimately 
possessing the land in which they then sojourned, 
were the three distinguishing peculiarities trans- 
mitted by Abraham to Isaac, and from Isaac to 
Jacob and his descendants. Tiro picture of patri- 
archal life presented to us in the book of Genesis 
is marked by an exquisite beauty and simplicity, 
and bears traces of a great antiquity. In conse- 
quence of a famine in Canaan, Jacob, on the 
invitation of his son Joseph, who had become chief 
minister of the kin" of Egypt, went down thither 
with all his family, which numbered seventy 
‘ souls ; ’ and obtained from Pharaoh permission to 
settle in the land of Goshen, Here the Hebrews 
resided, according to Exod. xii. 40, 430 years ; 
[Bunsen (Exodus) calculates fourteen centuries] ; 
according to the genealogical table of the Levites, in 
Exod. vi. 16— 25, however, their sojourn would not 
have lasted longer than 210 or 215 years ; most of 
the commentators, therefore, take, with Josephus, 
the 430 years to indicate the period from Abraham 
to the Exodus (cf. Galat. iii. 17). During tbe life- 
time of Joseph, and probably for some generations 
afterwards, they were well treated, and prospered; 
but a new dynasty, snpposed by some— with little 
shew of reason — to have been that of the Hylcshos 
(q. v.) arose, and they were reduced to relentless 
slavery. A deliverer at length appeared in the 
person of Moses (q. v.), a man of grave and heroic 
character, who, though brought up by the daughter 
of Pharaoh as her son, and trained in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians, was nevertheless filled with 
an intense and indignant patriotism, that acquired 
an additional elevation from tho ardour of his 
religious feelings. The circumstances that preceded 
and characterised the exodus (about 1G00 B. c.) 
— such as the ten plagues and the crossing of the 
Red Sea— are a source of continual controversy 
between the Rationalistic and the Supranatural- 
istic schools of biblical criticism ; but the fact of 
an exodus would be disputed only by the wildest 
scepticism. The entire history of tho people is 
pervaded by the memory of this grand event, upon 
which, as it were, their whole national existence is 
based; it inspires their poetry, and consecrates 
their religion ; and the Passover, with all its cere- 
monials and mementoes, was instituted expressly 
to remind them of that wondron3 night of sudden 
liberation; while the Feast of Tabernacles was to 
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recall to tlie memory of tho latest generations the 
-wanderings through the desert ; and Pentecost, the 
not of tho legislation on Sinai. Whether, however, 
in 215, or oven in 430 years, the seventy ‘ souls ’ 
could havo increased to GOO, 000 adult men, or, 
including wives nnd children, to between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 souls, is a point to be determined 
rather by physiologists than by theologians. 

Tho wandering in tho wilderness of the Sinaitio 
peninsula is said to have lasted forty years, though 
a record of the events of two years only has been 
preserved. These, however, are obviously the most 
important, as they contain an elaborate account of 
tho giving of tho law (Exod. xix. cl scq.), which is 
represented as a direct revelation made to Moses by 
Jcnovah himself, who descended upon Mount Sinai 
in fire, amid the roar of thunders and tho quaking 
of hills. Tho antiquity, however, of the priestly or 
ecclesiastical portions of the Pentateuch is keenly 
disputed by many modern scholars of tho highest 
reputation, who endeavour to shew tho probability 
of such passages having been composed and inserted 
subsequent to tho great organisation of tho priest- 
hood by David ; and in proof of this, point, among 
other evidences, to the Book of Judges (q. v.), which 
narrates the history of the Hebrews for 300 years 
a/lcr tho conquest of Canaan, and winch yet con- 
tains scarcely a single trace of the existence of a 
religious institution among them. Yet it is allowed 
almost on all hands, that the foundations, at least, 
of the Jewish theocracy, and probably also a largo 
part of the Minerstnn tmv, were the direct work 
of Moses himself, who indetd appears to hare been 
pre-eminently fitted for tlie task of a legislator : — 
not to mention the fact that the ritualism of the 
Ilebrews has many striking points of contact with 
that of tho ancient Egyptians, with \\ Inch lie was 
well acquainted. This view, of course, does not 
interfere with the theory of a later composition of 
tho Pentateuch (q. v.), m its present shape and its 
successive redactions and enlargements. But what- 
ever period bo allowed for tho sojourn in tbe desert, 
the rough nomadic life, the frequent fighting with 
the fierce Bediiin tribes, through whose territories 
they passed — besides tho lofty influences of a btern 
religion— had transformed tho runaway slaves of 
Egypt, by tho time they approached tbe eastern 
borders of Canaan, into a nation of high-spirited 
and irresistible warriors. 

Before proceeding further, it behoves us to trace 
a general outline of the Mosaic legislation. The 
laws promulgated under the 'Covenant' were, as 
we b.nd, not entirely new. Many were merely tbe 
solemn confirmation of ancient patriarchal tenets, 
such as the worship of One Supremo Being through 
sacrifices, prayer, vows ; circumcision ; the govern- 
ment lty heads of tribes nnd families, Ac. Others 
must havo been adaptations of Egyptian institu- 
tions. Others, again, owed tlicir existence to the 
altered circumstances of tho community; and it is 
undcmahlo that some of tho ordinances contained 
in tho Pentateuch were never carried into practice. 
Tho fundamental features of the religious as well ns 
political constitution- both closely interwoven with 
each other— are the following : Clod is Creator and 
Lord of the universe. The universe is His own, 
and to man tlie use of all created things has been 
intrusted by His will. God is therefore the King of 
tho people. By tho priests llo is visibly represented. 
No man lias tho nglit to dispose of his own liberty. 
Tho soil is only given to tho people for tho usufruct: 
man has no further individual right of possession 
over it. Every seventh year it is to be left to itself. 
Tlie 6aleof land is prohibited; and after seven times 
seven years, every lcaso and mortgage of it is null 
and void, and it is to return to tho heirs of thoso 
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to whom it was originally assigned at the first 
division of the land. 

Tho offico of tho Priests (q. v.) was in the hands 
of tho tribe of Levi (q. v.), more especially the 
descendants of Aaron (q, v.). The Lcvites assisted 
in tho management of the sanctuary and tlie holj' 
rites, copied and expounded the Books of the Law, 
kept tho genealogical lists, and had the caro of 
the general instruction of the people. Together 
with the priests, they had administrative and 
judicial functions, and they gavo their judgment 
always in tho namo of God. The High-Priest 
(q. v.) constituted the highest court, and his was 
the oracle (Urim and Thummim). Periodical Feasts 
(q. v.) were instituted, in order that the dependence 
from tho Divine King should always he kept in 
view by the people. Every seventh day tho body 
should rest from labour (Sabbath), as every seventh 
year the soil was to rest (Sabbatical year) ; and 
every fiftieth (7 x 7) year (Jobel) was tho great 
year of l’emission. Three annual feasts, partly of 
an agricultural, partly of an historical character, 
were the Passah (q. v.), the Feast of Weeks (q. v.), 
and tlie Feast of Tabernacles (q. v.). No less was 
the first of tlie seventh month to he kept holy. 
Tlie tenth of tho same month was instituted a day 
of atonement and forgiveness of sin. 

The form of government was at first a tlicocratical 
one. The people was divided into 12 tribes, which 
formed small republics, hut were all united under 
tho invisible rule of Jehovah. General national 
assemblies decided upon war and peace, and the like. 
Special provisions are also found for the coutingcncy 
ol the election of a lung. After the conquest of 
Palestine, every city had a judge, chosen by the 
heads of tlie families and tribes. The punishments 
were either death, flagellation, or fines. Three 
I.eviticat cities were named by Moses ns asylums 
or places of refuge for man-slayer3 whoso guilt was 
not yet fully established. Every free citizen was 
bound, from his 20th year, to military service in 
ease of war. To tho besieged city, terms of capitu- 
lation were first to he offered ; were these rejected, 
the city was to ho tahen, and the males were to he 
put to tlio sword. In all other case3, the virtues 
of charity, justice, and kindness, even towards 
animals, are repeatedly impressed upon tlio people. 
How far these fundamental rules were either further 
developed or neglected, we cannot show in this 
plncc. 

Tlio ‘land of promise’ became tlicirs nt last 
(about 1430 n. r.), under Joshua (q. v.), tho successor 
of Moses. Tribe after tribe was swept from its 
ancient territory, and for tho most part either 
annihilated or forced to flee. Yet the whole hulk 
of tho native inhabitants was not extirpated or 
wholly expelled, nor even subdued till a much later 
period : a circumstance fraught indeed with the 
most disastrous consequences to the new common- 
wealth. The country was now divided among tho 
tribes. Tlie magnificent pastoral region to the cast 
of the Jordan had before been chosen by the tribes 
of Keuben, Gad, and tlio lialf-trihe of Manassch at 
an earlier period, because they 1 had a very great 
multitude of cattle’ (Numb, xxxii. 1); hut they 
now for tho first timo entered on possession of it. 
Tho land west of the Jordan was parcelled out 
to the remaining — Judah, Simeon, Dan, Benjamin, 
Ephraim, the second half- tribo of Manassch, Issacliar, 
Zclnilon, Naphtali, nnd Asher. Tlie tribe of Levi 
received, instead of a province, -IS cities scattered 
throughout Canaan and the tenth part of the fmits 
of tlio field, nnd were allowed generally to settle 
individually throughout tho land where they chose 
(Lkvitis, Pkiksts, nion-rnirsT). 

After the death of Joshua (about 1350 r.c.), the 
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want of a chief to the young state became sadl}' 
palpable. Little regard was paid to the ‘Mosaic’ 
institutions ; the single tribes pursued their own 
individual interests ; intermarriages with the idol- 
atrous natives weakened the bond of union still 
further; and the. next consequence was, that the 
tribes were singly subdued by the surrounding 
nations. At this juncture there arose at intervals 
valiant men and women — Shofetim — Judges, who 
liberated the people from their oppressors, the 
Moabites, Philistines, Ammonites, Ainalekitcs, <ic. 
Pifteen of those are named, some of whom appear 
to have been contemporary with eacli other, and 
to have exercised authority in different parts of 
the country. This period constitutes the ‘heroic’ 
age of Hebrew history. Among these Judges, the 
prophetess Deborah (q. v.), Gideon (q. v.J, Jephthah 
(q. v.), the herculean Samson (q. v.), and the prophet 
Samuel (q. v.J, are especially notable ; the last men- 
tioned was, in every sense of the word, the greatest 
Hebrew that had as yet appeared since the days of 
Moses. With him begins a new and higher stage in 
the development of the national character, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the priestly order, 
whose spiritual, for the most part well-directed and 
humanising, influence was by him first exalted and 
most distinctly brought to hear upon the common- 
wealth. Samuel, the first of the prophets, was also 
the last of the republican chiefs of the confederate 
■tribes. Wearied of their intestine feuds, harassed 
by the incursions of their predatory neighbours, 
chiefly, however, goaded by the characteristic desire 
‘ to he like all the other nations ’ (1 Sam. viii. 5), 
the people compelled him, when he had become 
‘old and gray-headed’ (1 Sam. xii. 2) — while the 
behaviour of his sons, whom he had made judges, 
unfitted them to be bis successors — to choose for 
them a king (1080 B.C.). 

The first who exercised regal authority was Saul 
(q. v.), the Benjamito. But though a distinguished 
warrior, and a man of royal presence, he appears 
not to have possessed the mind of a statesman; 
and his wilfulness, and the paroxysms of insanity, 
brought on chiefly, as it would seem, by the 
openly-expressed dissatisfaction of Samuel, finally 
alienated from him many of the bravest and best 
of his subjects. After his death on Mount Gilboa, 
David (q. v.), his son-in-law, was proclaimed king. 
This monarch was by far the greatest that ever 
sat on the throne of Israel. He ruled, as is com- 
monly computed, 105S — 1018 B. c. His reign, and 
that of his equally famous son, Solomon (q. v.j, are 
regarded as the golden time of Hebrew history. The 
remaining aborigines of Canaan and its borders — 
viz., the Philistines, Edomites, Amaleldtes, Moabites, 
■&c. — were thoroughly subdued ; the boundaries of 
the Hebrew kingdom were extended as far as 
the Euphrates and the Bed Sea ; Jerusalem was 
■captured by escalade, and made the capital of the 
conqueror ; the priesthood was reorganised on a 
splendid scale ; the arts of poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture were cultivated ; schools of prophecy (first 
established, probably, by Samuel) began to flourish ; 
a magnificent temple for the worship of Jehovah was 
built in tbe capital ; and commercial intercourse was 
carried on with Phcenicia, Arabia, Egypt, with India 
and Ceylon, and perhaps with even Sumatra, Java, 
and the Spice'Islands. But there was a canker at 
the root of all this prosperity. The enormous and 
wasteful expenditure of Solomon forced him to lay 
heavy taxes on the people. His wealth did not 
enrich them ; it rather made them poorer ; and 
although gifted with transcendent wisdom and 
the most brilliant mental powers, towards the 
end of his life he presents the sad spectacle of 
a common eastern despot, voluptuous, idolatrous, 


occasionally even cruel, and his reign (1018—978 
B.c.) cannot but he regarded, both politically and 
financial]}', as a splendid failure. Alter his death 
(97S), the Hebrew monarchy, in- which the germs 
of dissension — chiefly jealousy against the influence 
of Judah — had been silently growing up for many 
a year, split under Behoboam into two sections 
(975 B. c.) : the kingdom of Judah, under Beho- 
boam, son of Solomon ; and tbe kingdom of Israel, 
under Jeroboam, the Ephraimite. The former of 
these countries comprised the two tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, together, probably, with some Danite 
and Simeonite cities ; the latter, the remaining 
ten. After 19 Icings, of different dynasties, among 
whom Jeroboam, Allah, Joram, Jeroboam H., Pekali 
may he mentioned, had reigned in Israel, few of 
whom succeeded to the throne otherwise than by 
the murder of their predecessors, the country was 
finally conquered by Salmanassar, king of Assyria ; 
its sovereign, Hoshea, thrown into prison ; the mas3 
of the people carried away captive (720 B. 0.) into 
the far east, the mountainous regions of Media, 
and their place supplied by Assyrian colonists, 
brought from Babylon, Persia, Shuslian, Elam, and 
other places by Asnappar. These, mingling and 
intermarrying with the remnant of the Israelites, 
formed the mixed people called Samaritans (q. V.). 
Among the twenty kings of the House of David 
who ruled over Judah, Jchoshaphat, Uzziah, Heze- 
kiah, and Josiah distinguished themselves both by 
their abilities as rulers, and by their zeal for the 
worship of Jehovah. Yet even they were, for the 
most part, unable to stay the idolatrous practices of 
the people, against which the prophets’ voices even 
could not provail. Other kings were, for the most 
part, more or less unfaitliful themselves to the 
religion of their fathers, and unable to withstand the 
power of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, 
to each of whom they in turn became tributary, 
until at last Nebuchadnezzar stormed Jerusalem 
(5S6 B. c.), plundered and burned the temple, put 
out the eyes of King Zedekiah, and carried off 
the most illustrious and wealthy of the inhabitants 
prisoners to Babylon. The Israelites, who had 
been exiled 134 years before the inhabitants of 
Judah, never returned., What became of them has 
always been, and, we presume, will always remain, 
matter of vaguest speculation. See Babylonish 
Captivity. 

All that w r o know of the condition of the Hebrews 
during the captivity, relates exclusively to the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah. And so 
mild, especially during the later years, was the 
treatment which they received in the Babylonian 
empire, that when liberty was announced to the 
whole body of the captives, only the lowest of 
the low returned, together with the Levites and 
Priests (cf. Talm. Kidd. iv. 1). The Book of Esther 
likewise hears testimony to the vast numbers that 
had remained scattered over the vast empire. See 
Babylonish Captivity. 

The influence of this exile, however, was of a 
most striking and lasting nature. Babylon hence- 
forth became and remained, up to about 1000 A.D., 
th„ ‘Becond land of Israel’ — in many respects even 
more highly prized than Palestine. To this brief 
period of the captivity must be traced many of tho 
most important institutions of the synagogue in 
its wider sense. Common religious meetings, with 
prayer, were established ; many of the Mosaic laws 
were re-enforced in their primitive rigour ; and 
the body of the ‘ oral law ’ began to shape itself, 
however rudely, then and there. Besides, there 
began to grow up and unfold itself the belief in 
a Messiah, a Deliverer, one who should redeem tho 
people from their bondage. The writer of the last 
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27 chapters of Isaiah, who is usually called by was vested in a society of pious and pre-eminently 
modem scholars the ‘Younger Isaiah? is held to learned men, founded by Ezra, out of which grew 
belong to this period, and expresses in glowing the ‘Great Synagogue,’ of whose existence modern 
language the hopes of the exiles ; no less do many scholars no longer see any reason to doubt. The 
of the Psalms belong to this time. ‘ From' this compilation and. transcription of the sacred records 
period, likewise, the immortality of the soul, and began, periodical public readings and expoundings 
the belief in another life, appear more distinctly of the law were instituted, and the vast Tar- 
in the popular creed, in which, if they had existed gumic, as well as the so-called rabbinical literature, 
at all, they had been obscured by the more imme- generally dates — in its earliest beginnings — from 
diatc hopes and apprehensions of temporal rewards this point. During the life of Nehemiak, the breach 
and punishments revealed in the law. But in the between the J. and Samaritans became final, by 
writiugs of the Babylonian prophets, in the vision the erection on Mount Gerizim (near Samaria) of a 
of dry - bones in Ezekiel, and in the last chapter of rival templo to that at Jerusalem, and the creation 
Daniel, these doctrines assume a more important of a rival priesthood. For more than a hundred 
place ; and from the later books, which are usually years, the J. lived quietly under the Persian yoke, 
called the Apocrypha, these opinions appear to havo too insignificant to excite any attention from the 
entered fully into the general belief. In other Greeks, then in the full meridian of their political 
respects, particularly in their notions of angels, and literary greatness ; and scanty are the accounts 
who now appear under particular names, and form- which, as yet, have out of the mazes of ancient 
ing a sort of hierarchy, Jewish opinions acquired Jewish literature been brought to light, with respect 
a new and peculiar colouring from their intercourse to the inner intellectual life of the J. during that 
with tho Babylonians’ (Dean Milman's History of period. That, although silent, it must have been. 
the Jews, Lond. 1829, vol. ii. pp. 13, 14). Compare extremely active and rich, is amply evidenced by 
articles Demons and Drvil. tho sudden appearance, immediately afterwards, of 

Tho extlo is generally computed to have lasted a vast number of literary productions, 
seventy years. This is not strictly correct ; it Alexander the Great, on his way to conquer the 
lasted seventy years, if reckoned from the appear- whole East, did not deem it necessary to storm 
ance of Nebuchadnezzar in Anterior Asia (GOB), Jerusalem. The inhabitants submitted, and he even 
but only fifty-two counting from the destruction deigned to have sacrifices offered on his behalf to 
of Jerusalem. When Cyrus, the Persian king, had the national god of In's new subjects, a great number 
overthrown the Babylonian kingdom (53S n. c.), the of whom, and of Samaritans, he carried away to 
condition of the Hebrews improved considerably. Egypt (where J. were supposed to have immigrated 
The new monarch must havo felt that he could rely as early as the time of the last Icings of Judah, 
on them, as being really strangers in the land, and and later under Artaxcrxes Ochus), and peopled a 
necessarily more or less hostile to their conquerors, third of his newly-founded city Alexandria with 
the Babylonians. Daniel rose higher and higher in his Jewish captives. After him, Ptolemy the son of 
dignity' and power, and finally became ‘ supreme Lagos, surname! Soto', one of Alexander’s generals, 
head of tho pashas to uliom the provinces of the who had become king of Egypt, invaded Sywia, 
vast Persian empire were committed.’ Through took Jerusalem (301 n. c.), and carried off 100,000 
his influence, Cyrus was prevailed upon to issue of its inhabitants, whom ho forced to settle chiefly 
an edict permitting the exiles to return home. A in Alexandria and Cyrene. The Egyptian (Alex- 
i minute account of the circumstances attending andrian) ‘ Dispersion ’ (Golah) — destined to bo of 
I this joyous event is given in the Books of Ezra and vastest importance in the development of Judaism 
| Nchemiali. Upwards of 40,000 persons, including and Christianity — gradually spread over the whole 
I four of the twenty-four courses of priests, set out country, from the Libyan desert in the north, to 
under the leadership of Zerubbabel, a descendant the boundaries of Ethiopia in the south, over the 
, of their old kings. Cyrenaica and part of Libya, and along the borders 

Notwithstanding the many and harassing obstacles of tho African coasts to the Mediterranean. They' 
j raised by the Samaritans, the mixed people of Assy- enjoyed equal rights with their fellow-subjects, both 
j riaus and Israelites, against whom the scrupulous Egyptian and Greek, and were admitted to the 
I exiles entertained strong religious and national highest dignities and offices : so that many further 
objections, the rebuilding of the ‘ Temple of tho immigrants followed of their own free-will. The 
Lord ’ was at last commenced in the first year of free development which was allowed them, enabled 
Darius, and in tho sixth year of his reign it was them to reach, under Greek auspices, the highest 
finally completed. [IIaggai ; ZachaKiaii.] Tho eminence in science and art. In Greek strategy 
waste cities were likewise rebuilt and repcopled. and Greek statesmanship, Greek learning and Greek 
During the long reign of Darius, tho J. were blessed refinement, they were ready' and brilliant disciples ; 
with a high degree of material prosperity. Under even their artisans and workmen were sent for 
his successor, Xerxes, probably occurred the incidents by distant countries. From the number of Judteo- 
recorded in the Bool: of Esther. 'In the seventh Greek fragments, historical, didactic, epic, &c. (by 
year of Artaxcrxes, the successor of Xerxes, Ezra Demetrios, Malchos, Eupolcmos, Artapan, Aristreos, 
tho priest, invested with high powers, and accom- Jason, Ezcchiclos, Philo, Theodot, &c.), which have 
panied with a great retinue of his professional survived, we may' easily conclude what an immense 
brethren, headed a second migration. Thirteen literature must have sprung tip here within a few 
years later, during tho reign of the same monarch, centuries in the midst of the Judaeo-Egyptian 
Nohdmiah, his cup-bearer, but a man of Jewish community. To this is owing, likewise, the Greek 
family, was ordered to proceed to Jerusalem, and, translation of the Bible, known ns the Septuagint 
aided by Ezra and others, succeeded in secretly (q. v.), which, in its turn, whilo it estranged the 
fortifying the city, notwithstanding the continu- people more and more from tho language of their 
ous opposition from Samaritans, Ammonites, and fathers, the Hebrew, gave rise to a vast pseudo- 
Arabians. The strictest observance of the ‘ written epigraphical and apocryphal literature (Orphica, 
law,’ even of those of its parts which had been for Sybillines, Pseudopkoclea ; poems by Linus, Homer, 
some reason or other disregarded, was now rigor- Hesiod ; additions to Esther, Ezra, the Maccabees, 
ously enforced, and many ‘ oral ordinances ’ were put Book of Wisdom, Baruch, Jeremiah, Susannah, &c.), 
into practice, which do not seem to have been much not to mention the peculiarGrmco-Jewish philosophy’, 
heard of previously. The supreme spiritual authority which sprang from a mixture of Hellenism and 
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Orientalism, of which we have spoken at some 
length in the art. Gnostics. 

Eor a hundred years, Judaia herself remained 
under Egyptian rule. During the reigns of the 
first three Ptolemies, Soter, Philadelphia, and 
Energetes, it prospered, hut after the accession of 
Ptolemy Pliilopator, a change for the worse came 
over the fortunes of the Jews. Their fate became 
harder still under his son, Antiochus Epipliaues, or 
Epimanes (the Madman). With every means a 
cruel and foolhardy policy could devise, this Icing 
outraged the religious feelings of the nation, and 
endeavoured to tear out every root of the sacred 
creed. At different periods lie sent his generals 
to Jerusalem to pillage and bum, and to force the 
Jews into the Greek religion. The temple at Jeru- 
salem was finally dedicated to Jupiter Olympius; 
idol altars were built in every village, and the 
people; forced to offer swine daily. Some yielded, 
many fled, the greater part preferred martyrdom 
in some shape or other. 

At this juncture the heroic family of Matathia, 
a priest of the house of the Asmoneans. rose, 
together with a few patriots, against the immense 
power of the Syrians. The national cause quicldy 
gathered strength, and after the death of Matathia 
(ICG), Judas Maccabreus (q. v.) led the national 
hosts to victory against the Syrians. After his 
death (1G1 n. c.), liis brothers Jonathan and Simon 
completed the work of deliverance, and re-insti- 
tuted the Sanhedrim (14.3 E.c.). During their rule, 
alliances were twice formed with the Romans, and 
the country once more began to prosper. Under 
Simon more especially, Syrian rule became a mere 
shadow : liis was an almost absolute power. So 
much so, that in the j^ear 170 of the Soleucidian era 
(142 me.), a new Jewish era was commenced, and 
public documents bore date, ‘ In the first year of 
Simon, high-priest and chief of the Jews.’ Simon’s 
son, John Hyrcanus, after a brief period of vassalage 
to the Syrians, extended his authority over Samaria, 
Galileo, and Idumea — liis grand triumph, in the 
eyes of liis countrymen, being the destruction of the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim (129 E. o.) ; 
but in reality liis most surprising success was the 
subjugation of the Idumeans, and their conversion 
to the Jewish religion. His sou, Aristobulus, added 
Iturea— a district at the base of the Anti-Lilianus 
— to liis dominions, hut died, after a short reign, 
of remorse for the murder of his mother, Salome 
Alexandra, to whom the secular dominion had been 
bequeathed by Hyrcanus, but whom Aristobulus had 
cast into prison, and caused there to die of hunger. 
The son who succeeded liim was Alexander J’anmcus. 
Constantly fighting, and generally beaten, this king 
yet, strange to say, contrived to enlarge his terri- 
tories ; restless and enterprising as ho was cruel 
and sanguinary, lie gave his opponents no rest, 
and his opponents were all his neighbours in turn, 
excepting Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. Attached to 
the Sadducccs (q. v.), like liis father, and probably 
sometliing of a pagan, he was disliked by the mass 
of liis countrymen, and a civil war of six years’ 
duration ensued. After a brief period of peace, he 
died (78.E.C.), recommending, however, his wife, 
Alexandra, to throw herself into the arms of the 
very party who had thwarted him all liis life, the 
Pharisees (q. v.), as the best way of retaining her 
authority. This_ she did ; and governed, on the whole, 
prudently for nine years. The Pharisaic party, how- 
ever, abused the power which fell into their hands, 
and a reaction took place. Aristobulus, youngest 
son of the queen, and a prince of great spirit, placed 
himself at the head of the movement, marched to 
Jerusalem, took possession of the city, and ejected 
his elder brother, Hyrcanus II., from the sovereignty. 


Afterwards, however, the latter, at the instigation of 
Antipater, the Idumean, and father of Herod the 
Great, fled to Aretas, lung of Northern Arabia, who 
was induced, by the promise of a cession of the 
territory which had been acquired by Alexander 
Janmcus, to take up arms on his behalf. This led 
to the interference of the Homans, who were then 
fighting both in Syria and Armenia. After several 
vicissitudes, Jerusalem was captured (63 n. c.) by 
Pompey, who had decided in favour of Hyrcanus, 
and Judtca made dependent on the Homan pro- 
vince of Syria, and Hyrcanus appointed etknareh 
aud high priest. Aristobul, however, with his two 
sons, Alexander and Antigonus, and two daughters, 
were carried captive to Rome. 

In 54 n.c., liicinius Crassus plundered the temple, 
which Pompey had piously spared ; liis ill-gotten 
gains are said to have amounted to £2,000,000. 
He fell shortly afterwards in the war against the 
Parthians, and liis companion, Cassius Longius, 
succeeded in completely routing Aristobul’s army. 

Meanwhile, the war between Caisar and Pompey 
broke out. In Syria, the partisans of the latter were 
numerous, and contrived to poison Aristobulus, and 
execute his son Alexander, who were Cresareans 
(49 n. o. ). After the death of Pompey, however, tilings 
changed ; and Hyrcanus, or rather Antipater the 
Idnmcan (who was both his minister and master), saw 
the necessity of securing the favour of Caisar. With 
Hyrcanus 11. ended the line of Asmonean princes : 
they exercised (nominally) supreme authority both 
in the civil and religious affairs of Palestine, i. e., 
they were both sovereigns and liigli-priests; but, 
as we have already indicated, the real religious 
authority had passed into the hands of the priest- 
hood, and especially of the Sanhedrim (q. v.). Tho 
Idnmcan dynasty, which succeeded the Asmonean, 
virtually commenced with Antipater, who prevailed 
on Caisar to restrict Hyrcanus to tho higli-pricst- 
hood, and obtained for himself tho office of pro- 
curator of Jndma, while liis eldest son Phazael was 
appointed governor of Jerusalem, and his younger 
son Herod governor of Galilee. Tho Jewish or 
national party took the alarm at this sudden 
increase of Idumean power ; strife ensued ; and ulti- 
mately Antipater perished by poison; but Herod, 
by the assistance of the Romans, finally entered 
Jerusalem in triumph (37 B.C.), caused Antigonus, 
tho last male representative of tho Asmonean line, 
and liis most daugerous enemy, to be put to death, 
and commenced the difficult task of governing a 
people who were growing more and more unruly 
every day. The political events which occurred 
during the government of tho Herods, arc briefly 
touched upon under the heads Herod (q. v.), 
AdtirrA (q. v.), and Antipater (q. v.). 

After Herod’s death (3 E. c.), Archelaus, ono of 
his sons, ruled Juduia and Samaria ; hut his arbi- 
trariness, and still more his constant attacks 
upon religion, made him hateful to the people ; 
and Augustus, listening to their just complaints, 
deprived him of his power, and banished him to 
Vienne (G A.D.). Judrea was now thrown together 
with Syria, and was ruled by Roman governors. 

In the year 3S A.D., the Emperor Caligula issued 
an edict ordering divine honours to he paid to him- 
self. Everywhere throughout the Roman dominions 
tho J. refused to obey. At Alexandria, a frightful 
massacre took place, and for a moment it seemed 
as if the whole of the inhabitants of Judcca, too, 
were doomed to perish; but Herod Agrippa I. 
(q. v.), tetrarch of Northern Palestine, and a friend 
of Caligula’s, dissuaded the emperor from carrying 
out his barbarous design. About tbe same time, 
tho Babylonian J. became involved in a quarrel 
with tho Partliians, and were slaughtered in vast 
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numbers. The accession of Claudius, on tho assassi- 
nation of Caligula, seemed, however, the dawn of 
a brighter day for them. Herod Agrippa, a loyal 
friend and favourite of the new emperor, obtained 
anew the do mini on over all the parts once ruled by 
liis grandfather Herod, and many privileges were 
through his infl uence granted to his Jewish sub- 
jects, and even to foreign Jews. They received the 
rights of Homan citizenship (41 A. D.), and Herod 
even tried to conciliate their religious prejudices by 
the strictness with which he observed their law 
(a circumstance, wo may say, in passing, that will 
account for his persecution of the Christians) ; yet 
tho national party remained malcontent, and in an 
almost permanent state of mutiny. After the death 
of Herod Agrippa I. (his son being but a youth 
of seventeen) the country was again subjected 
to Homan governors. Tho confusion soon became 
indescribable. The whole land was overrun with 
robbers and assassins, some of whom professed to be 
animated by religious motives (such as the Sicarii), 
while others were mere ruffianly freebooters and 
cut-throats ; the antipathy between J. and Samari- 
tans waxed fiercer and fiercer, and the latter way- 
laid and murdered the orthodox Galileans as they 
went up to worship at Jerusalem ; all sorts of 
impostors, fanatics, and pretenders to magic mado 
their appearance ; the priesthood was riven by 
dissensions ; the hatreds between the populace and 
the Homan soldiery (mostly of Gncco-Synan origin), 
and under the commands of cruel procurators, 
such as Albinius and Gessius Floras, increased; 
frightful portents (according to Josephus) appeared 
in the heavens, until, in Ii6 A D., in spite of all 
tho precautionary efforts taken by Agrippa, the 
party of Zealots, i. o., the Sicarii or Assassins, 
burst into open rebellion, which, after a horrible 
carnage (Josephus calculates the number killed at 
1,35G,4G0), was terminated (70 A. D.) by the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Titus, the destruction of the temple, 
and the massacre and banishment of hundreds of 
thousands of the unhappy people, who were scat- 
tered among their brethren in all parts of the world. 
The defence of Jerusalem (as narrated by Josephus) 
is one of the most magnificent and melancholy 
examples of mingled heroism and insanity that the 
world affords. Still, very considerable numbers 
were allowed to remain in their native country, 
and for the next thirty years, although both hated 
and treated with rigour, they appear, on the whole, 
to have flourished. The Emperor Nerva was as 
lenient to them as to the rest of his subjects ; but 
as soon as they had attained some measure of 
political vitality, their turbulent and fanatical spirit 
broke out anew. Their last attempts to throw off 
the Homan yoke, at Cyrene (115 A. D.), Cyprus (11G 
A. D.), Mesopotamia (118 A. D.), and Palestine, under 
Bar-Coehba (q. v.), (130 A. D.), were defeated after 
enormous and almost incredible butchery. The 
suppression of Bar-Cochba’s insurrection (135 A. d.) 
marks the final desolation of Judaea, and the dis- 
persion of its inhabitants. Talmud and Midrash 
(especially Alidrash Echa) appear to exhaust even 
eastern extravagance in describing what followed 
the capture of Hither — the great stronghold of the 
Jews. The whole of Judica was made like a desert, 
about 9S5 towns and villages lay in ashes, 50 
fortresses were razed to the ground ; the name of 
Jerusalem itself was changed into JElia Capitolina, 
and a heathen colony settled in the city, from enter- 
ing which every Jew was strictly debarred. The 
hardships to which the unfortunate race were sub- 
j ected, were again alleviated in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, whom the Jewish writers represent as secretly 
attached to their religion (see Jost’s Oeschiohle der 
Israelitcn, &c.), and Better times seemed in store 
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for the homeless exiles. Alexander Severus also 
placed Abraham on the same divine level as he did 
Christ, and obtained from the grateful people the 
title of ‘ Father of the Synagogue.’ Heliogabalus, 
among his many senseless whims, patronised various 
Jewish practices, such as circumcision and absti- 
nence from swine’s flesb; and generally speaking, 
from tbe close of tbe 2d c. till the establishment of 
Christianity under Constantine' (330 A. D.), when 
their hopes were once more dashed to tbe ground, 
the J. of the Homan empire appear to have thriven 
astonishingly. In this period falls the redaction 
of the chief code and basis of the ‘ Oral Law,’ 
tbe Misbna (q. v.) completed by Jehuda Ilanasei 
(tbe Prince), or ffakkadosh (tbe Saint), president 
of tbe great school at Tiberias (220) ; upon which 
code were grafted subsequently the two gigantic 
commentaries or complements, the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian Gemaras (q. v.). The Babylonian 
J. were even more fortunate than their western 
brethren, though they did not perhaps attain the 
meridian of their prosperity till the revival of 
the Persian, on the downfall of the Parthian 
empire. Their leader was called ‘The Prince of 
the Captivity’ (Besh Oclutha), and was chosen from 
among those held to he descended from the House 
of David. He lived in great splendour, assumed 
among his own people the style of a monarch 
(though extremely submissive to the Parthian or 
Persian ruler), had a bodyguard, counsellors, cup- 
bearers, &c. ; his subjects were, many of them, at 
least, extremely wealthy, and pursued all sorts 
of industrial occupations. They were merchants, 
bankers, artisans, husbandmen, and shepherds ; and 
in particular had the reputation of being the best 
weavers of tbe then famous Babylonian garments. 
In fact, his government was quite an imperiiim 
in imperio, and possessed a thoroughly sacerdotal 
or at least theocratic character. The reputation 
for learning of the Babylonian schools, Naharden, 
Sura, and Pumheditha, was very great. What was 
their condition at this time further east, we 
cannot tell, but it seems quite certain that they 
had obtained a footing in China, if not before. the 
time of Christ, at least during the 1st century. They 
were first discovered by the Jesuit missionaries of 
the 17th century. They did not appear ever to 
have heard of Christ, but they possessed tbe Book 
of Ezra, and retained, on tbe whole, a very decided 
nationalism of creed and character. From their 
language, it was inferred that they had come origin- 
ally from Persia. At one time, they wbuld appear 
to have been highly honoured in China, and to have 
held the highest civil and military offices. 

Reverting to Europe, the ascendency of Christi- 
anity, as we have already said, was baneful to tbe 
Jews. Imperial edicts and ecclesiastical decrees 
vied with each other in the rigour of their intoler- 
ance towards this unhappy people.. They were 
prohibited from making converts, from invoicing 
(in Spain at least) the divine blessing on tbe 
country, from man-jung Christian women or holding 
Christian slaves ; they were burdened with heavy 
taxes ; yet no persecution apparently could destroy 
the immortal race. About this time, they are found 
in large numbers in Hlyria, Italy, Spain, Minorca, 
Gaul, and the Homan towns on tlie Rhine ; they aro 
agriculturists, traders, and artisans; they bold land; 
their services, in fact, cannot be dispensed with ; 
Constantine, during whose reign a fierce revolution, 
incited by his co -regent, Galius, broke out among 
tbe Arians and Jews (353), terms them, in a public 
document, ‘ that most hateful of all people;’ yet iu 
spite of this, they fill important civil and military 
situations, have special courts of justice, and exer- 
cise the influence that springs from tho possession 
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of wealth and knowledge. The brief rule of Julian 
the Apostate even shed a momentary gleam of 
splendour over their destinies, and the transport 
which they manifested on obtaining his permission 
to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, is one of the 
most sublime spectacles in their history. The 
death of this emperor, however, frustrated their 
labours, and the rapid increase of ecclesiastical 
power was, of course, hurtful to them in a variety 
of ways, although the emperors now began, in the 
decline of their authority, to protect them as far as 
they could. In 418 A.D., they were excluded from 
the military service ; and in 429 A.D., the patriarchate 
at Tiberias was abolished. After the fall of the 
West Roman empire, their fortunes were different 
in different countries. In Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
they were for a time almost unmolested; in the 
Byzantine empire, they suffered many oppressions ; 
while in the 6tli and. 7th centuries, the Franks 
and Spanish Visigoths inflicted ou them frightful 
persecutions. 

The sudden volcanic outburst of Mohammedanism 
in the Arabian peninsula, was at first disastrous 
to the J. in that part of the world. For several 
centuries, a Jewish kingdom had existed in the 
south-west of Arabia. It was called Himyaritis 
or Homeritis, and was in a flourishing condition 
120 years before Christ. About 230 A. D., the 
Jewish religion oven mounted the throne of Yemen. 
Twice, however (by tho Ethiopian kings, Aidog and 
Ez-Baha), were the Jewish longs driven from it, 
and the Christian religion was introduced in that 
part in 530 A.D. At first, Jewish tribes around 
Mecca and Medina entertained opinions favour- 
able to Mohammed as an Arabian chief, but when 
Islam began to threaten their own faith, and even 
existence, they rose in arms against its founder. 
Mohammed proved the stronger : he subdued the 
Chaibar tribes in 627 A.D., and the Arabian J. 
were finally dispossessed of their territories, and 
removed to Syria. The spread of Mohammedanism 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and 
the south of Spain was, nevertheless, on the whole 
advantageous to the Jews. Excepting accidental 
persecutions, such as those in Mauritania (790 A.D.) 
and in Egypt (1010 a.d.), they enjoyed, under the 
califs and Arabian princes, comparative peace. In 
Moorish Spain their numbers greatly increased, 
and they became famous for tbeir learning as well 
as for trade. They avere counsellors, secretaries, 
astrologers, or physicians to the Moorish riders ; and 
this period may well be considered the golden age of 
Jewish literature. Poets, orators, philosophers of 
highest eminence arose, and not isolated, but in 
considerable numbers ; and it is a well-established 
fact, that to them is chiefly due — tlirougli the Arab 
medium — the preservation and subsequent spreading 
of ancient classical literature, more especially phil- 
osophy, in Europe. There are some medical works 
belonging to ancient Greece even now extant only 
in their Arabic translations, the originals being 
probably lost for ever. Different from their fate 
under Moslem rule was that which they had to 
endure in Christendom about this period. Only few 
and far between were those Christian monarchs who 
rose above the barbarism of tho churches. About 
the beginning of the 11th c., the Byzantine emperor, 
Basil II., renewed the persecution; from quite 
different causes, the same thing had already begun 
in Babylonia, where the califate had passed into 
the hands of rulers hostile to the J.; and before 
the close of tho 11th c., the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity had perished on the scaffold, the schools 
were closed, the best "Of the community had fled to 
Spain, and those .that remained were reduced to an 
abject condition, from which they have never risen. 


In Italy, their position was made tolerable by 
considerable pecuniary sacrifices. Here and there, 
at intervals, a spirit of Christian intolerance might 
break out, but they enjoyed for the most part the 
protection of the popes. 

More favourable was their lot during the 8fch 
and 9th centuries in France, especially in Paris 
Lyon, Languedoc, and Provence. At the court 
of Louis le Lebonnaire, they were actually all- 
powerful. After 877 a.d., however, when the weak 
Oarlovingiaus had begun to rule, and the church 
was advancing with imperious strides, a melancholy 
change ensued — kings, bishops, feudal barons, and 
even the municipalities, all joined in a carnival of 
persecution. From the 11th to the 14th c., their 
history is a successive series of massacres. All 
manner of wild stories were circulated against them : 
it was said that they were wont to steal the host, 
and to contemptuously stick it through and through; 
to 'inveigle Christian children into their houses, and 
murder them ; to poison wells, &c. They were also 
hated for their excessive usury, though there caD be 
no doubt that more blame is attachable to those 
whoso tyranny, by depriving them of the right to 
possess land, had compressed their activity into the 
narrower channels of traffic. Occasionally, however, 
their debtors, high and low, had recourse to what 
they called Christian religion as a very easy means 
of getting rid of their obligations. Thus, Philippe 
Auguste, under whose rule the Jews seem to have 
held mortgages of enormous value on the estates of 
church and state dignitaries, simply confiscated the 
debts due to them, forced them to surrender the 
pledges in their possession, seized their goods, and 
banished them from France; but the decree appears 
to have taken effect chiefly in the north; yet in 
less than 20 years, the same proud but wasteful 
monarch was glad to let them comp hack and take 
up their abode in Paris. Louis IX., who was a veiy 
pious prince, among other religious acts, cancelled 
a third of the claims which the J. had against his 
subjects, ‘for the benefit of his soul.’ An edict was 
also issued for the seizure and destruction of their 
sacred books ; and we are told that, at Paris, twenty- 
four carts filled with copies of the Talmud, &c., were 
consigned to the flames. In the reign of Philippe 
the Fair, they were again expelled from France 
(1306 a.d.) with the usual accompaniments of cruelty; 
but the state of the royal finances rendered it 
necessary, in little more than a dozen years, to recall 
them; and they were allowed to enforce payment 
of the debts due to them, on condition that two- 
thirds of the whole should he given up to the king ! 
But a religious epidemic, known as the Rising of 
the Shepherds, having seized the common people 
in Languedoc and the central regions of France 
(1321 A.D.), they signalised themselves by horrible 
massacres of the detested race; so horrible, indeed, 
that in one place, Verdun, on the Garonne, the J., 
in the madness of their agony, threw down their 
children to the Christian mob, from the tower in 
which they were gathered, hoping, but in vain, to 
appease tbe demoniacal fury of their assailants. In 
the following year, the plague broke out, and the 
wildest crimes were laid to their charge. One 
shudders to read of what followed ; in whole pro- 
vinces, every Jew was burned. At Chinon, a deep 
ditch was dug, an enormous pile raised, and 160 oj 
both sexes burned together! Yet Christianity never 
produced more resolute martyrs ; as they sprung 
into the place of torment, they sang hymns as thou"li 
they were going to a wedding. Finally, in 1395, 
they were indefinitely banished from the middle of 
France. 

Their first appearance in England dates from the 
period of the Saxons. They are mentioned in the 
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ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbriglit, Archbishop 
of York, 740 A. D. ; they are also named in a charter 
to the monks of Croyland, S33 A. D. William the 
Conqueror and his son, William Unfits, favoured 
them ; the latter, on the occasion of a public debate 
between them and the Christians, even swore with 
humorous profanity, that if the rabbins beat the 
bishops, ‘ by the face of St Luke,’ he would turn a 
Jew himself. The same reckless monarch carried 
his contempt for the religious institutions of his 
kingdom so far, that he actually farmed out the 
vacant bishoprics to the J. ; and at Oxford, even 
then a seat of learning, they possessed three halls — 
Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall, where 
Hebrew was taught to Christians as well as to the 
youths of their own persuasion. As they crew in 
wealth, they grew in unpopularity. On the day 
of the coronation of Richard the Lion Heart (11S9 
A.D.), some foreign J. being perceived to witness the 
spectacle, from which their nation had been strictly 
excluded, a popular commotion against them broke 
out in London ; their houses were pillaged and 
burned ; and though Sir Richard Glanville, the chief- 
justiciary of the realm, acting under the orders of 
the indignant king, partially succeeded in arresting 
the havoc, and even in bringing some of the mob 
to justice (three were hanged), yet the barbarous 
bigotry of priests and people prevented anything 
like just or salutary punishment. Similar scenes 
were witnessed at Norwich, Edmundsbury, Stam- 
ford, and York ; in the last of these towns, most 
of the J. preferred voluntary martyrdom (Kiddush 
Hashem) in the synagogue to forced baptism. 
When Richard returned from Palestine, their 
prospects brightened a little ; though still treated 
with great rigour, yet their lives and wealth 
were protected — for a consideration 1 John Lack- 
land at first covered them with honour, but the 
popular and priestly hatred only became the 
stronger; and on a sudden, the vacillating and 
unprincipled Icing turned round on his protegGs, 
after they had accumulated great wealth, and 
imprisoned, malti-eated, and plundered them in all 
parts of the country. Under Henry III., they were 
mulcted enormously. Accused of clipping the coin 
of the realm, they had, as a penalty, to pay into 
the royal exchequer (1230 A. n.) a third of their 
movable property. To this reign belongs the now 
exploded story of the crucifixion of the Christian 
boy, Hugh of Lincoln. The accession of Edward 
did not mitigate their misery ; some efforts, indeed, 
were made to induce them to give up their pro- 
fession of usury, as was also done in France and 
elsewhere during the same period, but the fact is, 
that they were so heavily taxed by the sovereigns 
or governments of Christendom, and at the same 
time debarred from almost every other trade or 
occupation— partly by special decrees, partly by 
the vulgar prejudice— that they could not afford to 
prosecute ordinary avocations. The attempt made 
by the Dominican friars to convert them, of course, 
failed utterly ; and in 1253, the J. — no longer able 
to withstand the constant hardships to which they 
were subjected in person and property — begged of 
their own accord to be allowed to leave the country. 
Richard of Cornwall, however, persuaded them to 
stay. Ultimately, in 1290 A. D., they were driven 
from the shores of England, pursued by the execra- 
tions of the infuriated rabble, and leaving in the 
hands of the king all their property, debts, obliga- 
tions, and mortgages. They emigrated for the most 
part to France and Germany. Their number is 
estimated at about 16,000. 

In Germany, they were looked upon as the special 
property of the sovereign, who bought and sold 
them, and were designated his Kammerkneditc 
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(‘chamber-servants’). As already said, they made 
their appearance in that region almost as early as 
the time of Constantine. About the Stli c., they 
are found in all the Rhenish towns ; in the 10th c., 
in Saxony and Bohemia ; in the lltli, in Swabia. 
Franconia, and Vienna ; and in the 12th, in Bran- 
denburg and Silesia. The same sort of treatment 
befell them in the empire as elsewhere ; they had to 
pay all manner of iniqiutous taxes — body-tax, capita- 
tion-tax, trade-taxes, coronation-tax, and to present 
a multitude of gifts, to mollify the avarice or supply 
the necessities of emperors, princes, and barons. A 
raid against the J. was a favourite pastime of a bank- 
rupt noble in those days. The Crusades kindled 
a spirit not in Germany only, however, but through 
all Christendom, hostile' to the ‘ enemies of Christ.’ 
Treves, Metz, Cologne, Mainz, "Worms, Spires, Stras- 
burg, and other cities, were deluged with the blood 
of Die ‘ unbelievers.’ At such epochs, the passions 
of the populace and of the lower clergy could not be 
restrained. The word Hep (said to be the initials 
of Hierosoltjma est perdita, Jerusalem is taken) 
throughout all the cities of the empire became 
the signal for massacre, and if an insensate monk 
sounded it along the streets, it threw the rabble 
into paroxysms of murderous rage. The J. were 
expelled — after being plundered and maltreated — 
from Vienna (1196 A.D.), Mecklenburg (1225 A.D.), 
Breslau (1226 A.D.), Brandenburg (1243 A.D.), Frank- 
furt (1241 A.D.), Munich (12S5 A.D.), Niimberg 
(1390 A.D.), Prague (1391 A. D.), and Ratisbon (1470 
a. D.). The ‘ Black Death,’ in particular, occasioned a 
great and widespread persecution (134S — 1350 A.D.). 
They were murdered and burned by thousands, and 
many even sought death amidst the conflagrations 
of their synagogues. The race almost disappeared 
from Germany; only, however, to return, for their 
services were indispensable. Only here and there, 
however, they possessed the rights of citizens, or were 
allowed to hold immovable property; in general, 
they were permitted to prosecute only commerce 
and usury, and the law turned on them its harshest 
aspect. Repeatedly, too, the -emperors gratified at 
once their piety and their greed by cancelling then- 
pecuniary claims. In many places, they were com- 
pelled to live in certain parts of the town, known as 
the Judenstrasse (Jews’ Streets). 

Switzerland, whither they came at a comparatively 
late period, commenced to persecute them about the 
middle of the 14th century. In the course of the 
15th c., they were expelled from Schaffhauscn, 
Ziirich, Geneva, Thurgau, and other places. — Their 
treatment was more humane in Poland and Lithu- 
ania. As early as 1264 A.D., they enjoyed in these 
countries certain important privileges. Favoured 
by Casimir III., their numbers were swelled, after 
134S 'A.D., by fugitives from Germany and Swit- 
zerland. — Russia and Hungary, like most other 
countries of Christendom during the middle ages, 
received, persecuted, and banished them. 

In Spain, the condition of the J. was long highly 
favourable. The horrible persecutions of the Gothic 
princes in the 6th and 7th centuries, made it, of 
course, absolutely inevitable that the first gleam of 
a Moorish scimitar on the coast would turn them 
into allies of the invaders. During the whole of the 
brilliant period of Moorish rule in the Peninsula, 
they enjoyed, indeed, what must have seemed 
to them, in comparison with their common fate, a 
sort of Elysian life. They were almost on terms of 
equality with their Mohammedan masters, rivalled 
them in civilisation and letters, and probably sur- 
passed them in wealth. The Spanish J. were conse- 
quently of a much higher type than their brethren 
in other parts of Europe. They were not reduced 
to the one degrading occupation of usury, though 
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they followed that too ; on the contrary, they were 
husbandmen, landed proprietors, physicians, financial 
administrators, &c. ; they enjoyed special privileges, 
and had courts oi justice for themselves. Nor was 
this state of things confined to those. portions of Spain 
under the sovereignty of the Moors ; the Christian 
monarchs of the north and middle gradually came, to 
appreciate the value of their services, and we find 
them for a time protected and encouraged bj- the 
riders of Aragon and Castile. But the extravagance 
and consequent poverty of the nobles, as well as 
the increasing power of the priesthood, ultimately 
brought about a disastrous change. The estates of 
the nobles and (it is also believed) those attached 
to the cathedrals and churches, were in many cases 
mortgaged to the J. ; hence it was not difficult 
for 1 cTonsciencQ’ to get up a persecution, when goaded 
to its ‘ duty’ by the pressure of want and shame. 
Gradually, the J. were deprived of the privilege 
of living where they pleased ; their rights were 
diminished, and their taxes augmented. In Seville, 
Cordova, Toledo, Valencia, Catalonia, and the island 
of Majorca, outbursts of priestly and popular violence 
took place (1391—1392 A.D.); immense numbers 
were murdered, and wholesale theft was perpetrated 
by the religious rabble. Escape was possible only 
through flight to Africa, or by accepting baptism 
at tbe point of the sword. The number of these 
enforced converts to Christianity is reckoned at 
200,000. The fate of the J. in Spain during the 
15th c., however, beggars description. Persecution, 
violent conversion, massacre, the tortures of. the 
inquisition— we read of nothing but these ! Thou- 
sands were burned alive. ‘ In one year, 280 were 
burned in Seville alone.’ Sometimes the popes, and 
even the nobles shuddered at the fiendish zeal of 
the inquisitors, and tried to mitigate it, hut in vain. 
At length the hour of final horror came. In 1492 
A. i)., Ferdinand and Isabella issued an edict for 
the expulsion, within four months, of all who refused 
to become Christians, with the strict inhibition 
to take neither gold nor silver out of the country. 
The J. offered an enormous sum for its revocation, 
and for a moment the sovereigns hesitated; but 
Torquemada, the Dominican inquisitor-general, dared 
to compare his royal master and mistress to Judas ; 
they shrank from the awful accusation; and the 
ruin of the most industrious, the most thriving, the 
most peaceable, and the most learned of their sub- 
jects— and consequently of Spain herself— became 
irremediable. This is perhaps the grandest and 
most melancholy hour in their modern history. 
It is considered by themselves as great a calamity 
as the destruction of Jerusalem. 300,000 (some 
even give the numbers at 050,000 or 800,000) 
resolved to abandon the country, which a resi- 
dence of seven centuries had made almost a second 
Judtea to them. The incidents that marked their 
departure are heartrending. Almost every land was 
shut against them. Some, however, ventured into 
France ; others into Italy, Turkey, and Marocco, 
in the last of which countries they suffered the 
most frightful privations. Of the 80,000 who 
obtained an entrance into Portugal on payment 
of eight gold pennies a head, hut only for eight 
months, to enable them to obtain means of departure 
to other countries, many lingered after the expiry of 
the appointed time, and the poorer were sold as 
slaves. In 1495 A.D., King Emanuel commanded 
them to quit his territories, but at the same time 
issued a secret order that all Jewish cliildren under 
14 years of age should be tom from their mothers, 
retained in Portugal, and brought up as Christians. 
Agony drove the Jewish mothers into madness : 
they destroyed their children with their own hands, 
and threw them into wells and rivers, to prevent 


them from falling into the hands of their perse- 
cutors. The miseries of those who embraced Chris- 
tianity, but who, for the most part, secretly adhered 
to their old faith ( Onsslm , Anussim — ‘yielding to 
violence, forced ones’), were hardly less dreadful, 
and it was far on in the 17tli c. before persecution 
ceased. Milos da Fe of suspected converts happened 
as late as 1G55 A.D. 

The wanderers appear to have met with much 
better treatment in Italy and Turkey than any- 
where else. During tlie 15th and 10th centuries, 
they are to he found— except at. intervals, when 
persecution applied its scourge — in. almost every 
city of Italy ; pursuing various kinds of traffic 
(nearly the whole trade of the Levant, for instance, 
was in their hands), hut chiefly engaged in money- 
lending, in which they rivalled the great Lombard 
hankers. Abrahanel, perhaps the most eminent 
Jewish scholar and divine of his day, rose to he 
confidential adviser to the king of Naples. In 
Turkey, they were held in higher estimation than 
the conquered Greeks; the latter were termed 
Tcshir (slaves), hut the Jews, Monsapldr (visitors) ; 
they were allowed to re-open their schools, to 
establish synagogues, and to settle in all the 
commercial towns of the Levant. 

The invention of printing, the revival of learning, 
and tile Eeformation, are generally asserted to have 
been beneficial to the J., hut this can he regarded 
as true only in a certain sense. When the J. began 
to use the presses at their earliest stage for their 
own literature, sacred and otherwise, the Emperor 
Maximilian was urged— chiefly by converts — to 
order all Hebrew writings to be committed to tlic 
flames; and but for tbe strenuous exertions of 
Reucldin (q. v.), ignorance, treachery, and bigotry 
might have secured a despicable triumph. Luther, 
in the earlier part of his career, at least, looked 
with no unfavourable eye on the adoption of violent 
means for their conversion ; and, on the other hand, 
we find at least one distinguished Roman Catholic, 
Pope Sextus V., animated by a far more wise and 
kindly spirit towards them than any Protestant 
prince of his time. In 1588, lie abolished all the per- 
secuting statutes of his predecessors, allowed them 
to settle and trade in every city of his dominions, 
to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, and, in 
respect to the administration of justice and taxa- 
tion, placed them on a footing with the rest of his 
subjects. That the Reformation itself had nothing 
to do with subsequent ameliorations in the condi- 
tion of the J., is only too plain from the fact, that 
in many parts of Germany, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, their lot became actually harder than 
before. They were driven out of Bavaria (1553 
a.d.), out of Brandenburg (1573 A. n.), and similar 
treatment befell them elsewhere. They also excited 
numerous popular tumults (as late even as 1/30 
A. D. in the Protestant city of Hamburg) ; and, in 
fact, during tbe whole of tlie 17th and the first part 
of the 18th c., the hardships inflicted on them by 
the German governments positively became more 
and more grievous. "What really caused the change 
in their favour was the great uprising of human 
reason that marked the middle of the 18th century. 
Among the writers who distinguished themselves 
in Germany by pleading the cause of the J., v c 
may specially mention Lessing (q. v.), Mendelssohn 
(q. v.), and Dohm. 

Holland, as we know, was one of the first coun- 
tries in modern times to rise out of the barbarism of 
the middle ages. Its active, energetic, intelligent 
inhabitants appreciated tbe business qualifications 
of tbe J., and as early as 1603 A. D., permitted them 
to settle and trade, though they did not acquire the 
rights of citizenship till 1796 A. X). In England, 
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tlie edict of Edward I. remained in force for more 
than 300 years ; and the first attempt made by the 
J. to obtain a legal recognition in that country was 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell in 1055 A. ». 
Cromwell himself was favourable to their admission ; 
so were the lawyers; but the nation generally, 
and particularly the emphatically religious portion 
of it, were strongly hostile to such a proceeding ; 
and the wearisome, controversial jangling of the 
divines appointed to consider the _ question, pre- 
vented anything from being done till the reign of 
Charles II., who, standing much and frequently in 
need of their services, permitted them quietly to 
settle in the island. In 1723 A. E., they acquired 
the right to possess laud; in 1753 A. D., they 
obtained the right of naturalisation. Since 1830, 
civic corporations, since 1833, the profession of 
advocates, and since 1845, the office of alderman 
aDd of lord-mayor, have been opened to them. 
Tiie last and crowning triumph of the principle of 
toleration was achieved in 1858 by the admission of 
J. into parliament. 

Some of the relies of that mighty host of exiles 
that left Spain and Portugal found their way into 
France, where they long lingered in a miserable 
condition. 'In 1550 A. D., they were received into 
Bayonne and Bordeaux ; they were also to be found 
in considerable numbers in Avignon, Lorraine, and 
Alsace. In 1784, the capitation-tax was abolished. 
In 1790, while the French Revolution was still in 
its pristine vigour, and animated by a sincere 
humanitarianism, the J. presented a petition to the 
national representatives claiming equal rights as 
citizens. Mirabeau was among their advocates, and 
their cause could not, therefore, be unsuccessful. 
From this time, their technical designation in France 
has been Israelites. In 1S06, the Emperor Napoleon 
summoned a ‘ Sanhedrim ’ of J. to meet at Paris, to 
whom a variety of questions were put, mainly with 
a view to test their fitness for being French citizens. 
Their answers were satisfactory, and they were 
allowed to reorganise their religious institutions in 
the most elaborate manner. Since tben, no material 
change has taken place in the laws regarding 
them ; and they are since then found not only in 
the highest offices of the civil administration — 
very frequently in the ministry (e. g., Cromieux, 
Goudcbaux, Fould) — but they also fill some of the 
chief places in the army and navy. We may add 
here, that their surpassing bravery in the field 
has been the subject of frequent remark, more 
especially since among the vices with which a brutal 
prejudice loved to brand them, in spite of all 
historical evidence, was also that of cowardice. — 
In Denmark, since 1814 A. d., they have been on a 
footing of equality as citizens with native Danes. 
— In Sweden, they did not obtain admission till 
1770 A.D., and then only into Stockholm aud three 
other towns. Citizenship is still conferred as a 
favour.— Norway forbade them to touch its soil 
till 1860 A. D.— Admitted into Russia Proper by 
Peter the Great, they were expelled — to the number 
of 35,000 — by the Empress Elizabeth in 1743. 
Readmitted by the Empress Catharine II., they 
were further protected by the Emperor Alexander 
I., who in 1S05 and 1809 issued decrees, insuring 
them full liberty of trade and commerce ; but of 
the liberties which he conferred upon them, they 
were deprived by the late emperor, Nicholas. Since 
1835, a scheme of gradual emancipation has been 
under contemplation. — Poland, however, has become 
their principal residence. There they are more 
numerous than in any other part of the world. 
They owed their first humane reception in the 
14th o. to the love which King Casimir the Great 
bore for a Jewish mistress. For many years, the 
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whole trade of the country was in their hands. 
During the 17th and the greater part of the ISth 
century,’ however, they were much persecuted, and 
sank into a state of great ignorance, and even 
poverty; but education — in spite of the severity 
and barbarism of Russian intolerance — has, since tbe 
French Revolution, made progress among them. — 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, shewed himself 
singularly harsh towards the J. ; in fact, his legis- 
lation, it has been said, almost throws us hack into 
the middle ages. All manner of iniquitous and 
ridiculous taxes were laid upon them ; only a certain 
number were allowed to reside in the country, and 
these were prohibited both from the most honour- 
able and the most lucrative employments. This 
shameful state of matters was ended by the Prussian 
edict of toleration (1812 A. D.), by which J. were 
placed almost in an equal position as citizens with 
other Prussians. Since then, the tendency, on the 
whole, had been to enlarge their ‘liberties’ — until 
the Revolution of 1848 finally gained them their 
full emancipation, although, owing to the subsequent 
periods of reaction, it has not as yet been entirely 
carried out. — In the smaller German states, their 
full rights have likewise — gradually and grudgingly 
— been conceded to them at last; and the first Ger- 
man National Assembly held in Frankfurt in 1848 
and 1849 contained many prominent Jewish mem- 
bers, among whom was the vice-president, Eiesser.— 

In Austria, the Emperor Joseph II. distinguished 
himself by passing an act of toleration, 1782 A. D. 
This act was extraordinarily liberal in its pro- 
visions for the Jews. Not till 1S00, however (and 
even then under certain restrictions), did they 
acquire the right to possess land. — In Hungary and 
Transylvania, they have long enjoyed important 
privileges, and have been protected by the nobility. 

As a consequence, in the late Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, they were patriotic to a man. — Spain began to 
tolerate them again in 1837 A.D., and they can follow 
trade or agriculture like other Spaniards ; but few 
J. have as yet cared to venture back to a land that 
fills them with the most mournful recollections. — 
Portugal, where they enjoy no civic rights, has 
only a few German Jews. — Switzerland long treate.d 
them harshly, and only of late years have a few 
cantons taken a step in the right direction. 

In other countries, their condition must he , 
merely referred to. In Turkey, they are very 
numerous, and have thriven in spite of the exac- 
tions of pashas, the insolence of J anizaries, and the 
miseries of war. Their communities in Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople, Saloniki, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, are considerable ; in Palestine, their 
ancient home, they are said to he rapidly increasing, 
but they are still, in spite of the many efforts on 
the part of their European brothers to ameliorate 
their condition, very poor. Their numbers in 
Arabia are not very large, yet they enjoy some 
independence. Those in Persia have sunk into 
ignorance through oppression, yet it is touching 
to find that they arc not hopeless. ‘Heavy,’ j 
they say, ‘is our slavery; anxiously we wait for 
redemption.’ They exist in Afghanistan, and 
carry on a trade between Cabul and China; in 
India and Cochin-China, where they are both 
agriculturists and artisans ; in Surinam, there is a 
flourishing colony ; in Bokhara, where they possess 
equal rights with the other inhabitants, and are 
skilled in .tbe manufacture of silks and metals ; 
in Tartaiy and China, where, however, they are 
very insignificant both in numbers and position. 
They are also found all along the North African 
coast, where, indeed, they have had communities 
for perhaps more than a thousand years, which 
were largely reinforced in consequence of the great 
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Spnni'-h persecutions. They are numerous in Fez 
and Morocco, though they are not always free from 
the perils of Mohammedan fanaticism. In Egypt 
and Hubia, they are few ; in Abyssinia, more mime- 
rou” ; and it is ascertained that they have even 
made their way into the heart of Africa ; they exist 
in Sudan, and arc also found further south. America, 
too, has invited their spirit of enterprise. Iu the 
United States, as in Great Britain, they enjoy 
absolute liberty. They have been in Brazil once 
] G2-", and in Cayenne since 1G3P. and are also settled 
m some parts of the West Indies. 

'I ho entire number o£ J. in the world is reckoned 
variously between 3' and 13 millions. A recent 
estimate gives their number at about 5,000,000, of 
which upwards of 3,500,000 are assigned to Europe ; 
about 205,000 to Asia ; about 750,000 to Africa, and 
about 105,000 to America. There are in Germany, 
inclusive of the whole of Austria and Prussia, about 
1,440,000, of whom 1,049,871 fire in Austria, and 
200,751 in Prussia. According to the Russian 
census of 1870, the number of J. in European 
Russia was 2, 759, SI 1. 

Language and Literature. — -Language. Among 
the Semitic family of languages, the Hebrew (called 
in the Old Testament, the speech of Canaan; in 
the later portions of the same hook, the speech of 
•Twice a ; and first in the Chaldee targums, the 
Sacred Language, or rather the language of the 
Sanctuary and tilings connected with it — rs the law 
[Mi si in a], the prayers, &c.) is one of the oldest, 
and in regard to strength, refinement, and elabo- 
rate completeness of grammatical structure, one of 
the most remarkable. (Its chief characteristics 
will be found noticed under Semitic Languages.) 
Yet it in neither the oldest of Semitic dialects, 
nor, as was long believed, the first of all human 
languages. Once identical with the Phoenician, 
it was adopted by Abraham and his family in 
Palestine. The peculiar religious and moral notions 
of the Hebrews could not hut impress upon it by 
degrees a distinct character, and thus Hebrew became 
a distinct dialect. Although the Sacred writings 
’ arc the oldest Semitic works which we possess, 
there is yet, except a few archaisms, hardly any 
trace of the primitive state of the Hebrew language 
preserved in them ; they belong to periods when 
it was nearly as fully formed and developed as in 
the time of the exile. The differences in style, 
manner, and idiom in the different books, must 
rather be traced to the individualities of the various 
writers. In general, we distinguish two distinct 
periods — the golden age, up to the Babylonian 
exile, when, except a few Egyptian words, no foreign 
admixture mars the purity of the language ; the 
second from the exile downwards, when Persian 
and Aramaic elements had largely been introduced. 
As we find it in the Bible, the Hebrew is a poor 
language enough ; yet there is a sublime grandeur, 
and, in the provinces of religion and agriculture, 
also a richness inherent in it which surpasses almost 
every ancient and modern language. . It is hardly 
to be presumed, in the absence of distinct traces, 
that there should have been, within the. small 
compass of Palestine, room for several dialects. 
The different pronunciation of the Shin alluded to 
in Judges xii. must have been only a solitary pecu- 
liarity of the Ephraimites, as, at a later period, the 
Galileans, and also the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
were known for their faulty pronunciation, as shewn 
in several passages of the IS ew Testament and the 
Talmud. The Hebrew character still universally 
employed in writing, and called square , Assyrian 
or Babylonian character, first takes the place, at 
an uncertain period after the exile, of the older 
national alphabetic character, which was common 


in the age of Moses, and in any case was similar to 
the old Phoenician. 

A grammatical treatment of Hebrew first com- 
menced after the language ceased to be spoken by 
the people. The vocalisation and accentuation of 
the text originated in the Gth and 7th centuries 
after the time of Christ (see Masora). The J. 
made the first attempt at a system of grammar 
about the dawn of the 10th c., after the example of 
the Arabian*, and originally even in the Arabian 
language. Rabbi Saadia Gaon (died 942 A.D.), 
.Tehuda Chajug (circa 1050 a. D.), Abraham-ben- 
Esra {circa 1150 A. i>.), and David Ivimchi {circa 
1100—1200) are held in classic repute as gram- 
marians. The Hebrew dictionary of the latter was 
long considered the best that had been executed. 
The founder of the study of Hebrew among Chris- 
tians was the famous Johann Reuclilin (died 1522 
a.d.), who, however, like the grammarians of the 
next age, Buxtorf and others, strictly adhered to 
the Jewish tradition and method. A now era began 
when the study of the other members of the Semitic 
family of languages, the Syriac, the Arabic, and tbo 
Ethiopic, enlarged the Hebraist’s field of view ; tho 
heralds of this era were the German scholars, Alb. 

S chul tens (died 1750) and Nik. W. Schroder (died 
179S), who sought to remedy the one-sided defective 
method into which the so-called Dutch school fell 
by its too exclusive regard for Arabic. Gcsenius, 
especially, along with a comprehensive and due 
consideration of all the allied languages, devoted his 
attention to the critical observation and exposition 
of the individual grammatical facts, and a more just 
and harmonious explanation of them. Since then, 
Ewald (q. v.), who treats the Hebrew language as 
an organism after the historico-genetic method, has 
carried the study still further, and in some measure 
superseded Gcsenius. Ewald’s Grammatih der Ilebr . 
Sprachc (Leip. 1844); Gcsenius, Ilcbrdische Gram - 
malih (Leip. 1S13), the IGth edition by Rodigcr 
(Leip. 1S51) ; are the best known grammars. Tlio 
most comprehensive Hebrew dictionary is that by 
Gcsenius, entitled Thcsaunis Lingua Hcbraica 
(Leip. 1829—1842) ; the best of the smaller lexicons 
are Gesenius’s Ilebr. und Chald. Ilandwortcrbuch 
iiber das Altc Testament (2 vols. Leip. 1810 — 1812 ; 
4th ed. 1834) ; Winer’s Lexicon Manuale Ilcbraicum 
et Chaldaicum (Leip. 1828) ; and Furst’s Ilebr. und 
Chald. HandwOrtcrbuch (Leip. 1857 — 18G1). 

Literature.— The extraordinary influence which 
the religion of the Hebrews has exercised on Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan nations, has given a universal 
significance to their ancient literature. In antiquity 
and credibility, in the religiousness of its form and 
the vigour of its poetry, it surpasses the literature 
of any other pre-Christian people, and thus consti- 
tutes both the most remarkable monument and the 
most authentic source of the early history and 
spiritual development of the human race. It is 
true, however, that only a comparatively scanty 
portion of it has come down to the present day, and 
even the contents of what is extant have by no 
means remaiued unaltered in the lapse of ages. It 
is quite certain that the Hebrews, in the earliest 
times, only engraved or cut out on stone, metal, or 
wool whatsis said to have been executed in writing j 
nor is there any trace of a material adapted for the 
record of lengthened compositions before the period 
of David, and even then the writing of hooks was 
still a matter of rare occurrence. Besides, several 
writings of the Hebrews, held to be. of ancient 
date, are believed to betray a later origin than is 
assigned to them by their contents, their mode of 
representation, and the character of the language ; 
so that, in truth, we possess nothing which, in 
its original shape, reaches further back than tho 
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above-mentioned age. Such being the case, v.-e 
must recognise not onl}' the internal arrancement, 
but a good deal also of the content- of the Hebrew 
writings, as a later elaboration. That criticism has 
discovered, as it believes, here and there traces of 
much later hands than those to whom tradition 
ascribes the authorship of the particular works, 
does not necessarilj - always tlirow discredit on the 
incidents narrated, nor destroy the value of that 
peculiar spirit by which they arc characterised. 

The composition of the extant works in Hebrew 
Literature proper would, on this view, extend over 
a period of nearly 900 years— viz., from the times 
of David to those of the Maccabees. This period 
was preceded by a preparatory one of sagas, songs, 
fragmentary historical notices, inscriptions, laws, 
and probably also priestly registers. The nature and 
contents of the particular writings are determined 
by the changing fortunes of the people, who were 
at first strong and flourishing ; then disrupted and 
weakened; then held in subjection by Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Syrian 
riders; and, finally, once more independent under 
native princes. Nevertheless, the prevalent idea — 
the basis, so to speak, of the whole Hebrew litera- 
ture, looked at from the merely human point of 
view — is a passionate enthusiasm for independence, 
and for the preservation of a nationality founded on 
their law and liistorj' ; lienee its patriotism is of a 
profoundly religious character. The law and the 
doctrine are the ‘word of God;’ the Hebrews are 
the ‘ people of God,’ his ‘ chosen people ;’ their 
fortunes are, in quite a special sense, ‘ providences ; ’ 
and their poetry has God or the nation for its con- 
stant theme. In a certain sense, therefore, as we 
might expect, all the productions of the Hebrew 
muse shew a marked similarity to each other ; still 
they can he arranged, according to form and con- 
tents, under the five heads — law, prophecy, history, 
lyric poetry, and speculation. (For a special account 
of these, see the articles on the separate hooks of 
the Old Testament; also Bible, Pextatecch, &c.) 
The same epoch in which took place the tran- 
sition from Hebraism to Judaism — the epoch of the 
captivity — was also that which marked the com- 
mencement of Jewish literature, properly so called. 
Founded on the earlier and more creative Hebrew, 
and for the most part written in the same language, 
it is yet qualified by the presence of religious 
conceptions borrowed from the Persians, of Greek 
wisdom, Homan law, and, at a later period, of 
Arabic poetry and philosophy, and of European 
science ; though everything is strictly subordinated 
to the great ideas of the ancient faith. Since the 
return from exile, the Jewish — also, hut erroneously, 
tailed the Itabbinical — literature has, without the 
slightest external encouragement, actively taken 
part in the cultivation of the human mind ; and in 
the results of this activity, which are still far from 
being duly appreciated, there lie concealed tho 
richest treasures of centuries. Jewish literature has 
been divided chronologically into nine periods. 

Tho first period extends to 143 B. c. After tho 
return from exile, the Jewish people naturally 
enough became animated by an intense nationality 
of feeling: they had nearly lost name, country, 
life; and now that these were restored again, they 
strenuously resolved never more to place them in 
jeopardy. Guided by Ezra, tbe intellect of the nation 
began to exhibit surpassing reverence for the Pen- 
tateuch and the Prophets. Expositions and addi- 
tions to the earlier history ( Midrasldm ), as well as 
Greek translations, were executed, and several of 
the Hagiographa — such as particular psalms, the 
so-called Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, the 
Boolcs of Chronicles, portions of Ezra and Nehemiah 
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— were written. To this period also, if to any, must 
belong the uncertain performances of the* Great 
Synagogue (q. v.), a body the existence of which 
has, as indicated above, been doubted by some early 
critics, hut which is now established beyond any 
doubt. To this the work of completing the canon 
of the Old Testament is chiefly ascribed. Towards 
its close (190 — 170 B. c.), several writers appear in 
propnd personal, as, for instance, Sirach and Aristo- 
bulus. The doctors of whom the Great Synagogue 
chiefly consisted wore called Soferim (Scribes), and 
the Aramaic finally became tho popular dialect of 
Palestine. 

The second period extends from 143 B. c. to 135 
A. D. The jilidrash (q.v.), or the inquiry into 
tho meaning of the sacred writings, was divided 
into Halac/ia (q. v.) and Ilagada : the former 
considered the improvement of tho law, with a 
view to practical results ; the latter, the essence of 
the religious and historical interpretations. At first, 
both were the oral deliverances of the Soferim, hut 
gradually written memorials made their appear- 
ance. The public interpretation of the Scripture in 
schools and synagogues, the independence of the 
sanhedrim, the strife of sects, and the influences of 
Alexandrian culture, furthered this development. 
To this period also belong various Greek, hut not, 
ns is still erroneously supposed by some, the written 
Tnrgmns or Aramaic Versions of the Bible (see 
Tat.gidis), which sprang at a much later period from 
oral translations of the Pentateuch in the synagogues 
instituted after the return from the exile ; further 
the whole of the Apocrypha (q. v.), and the earliest 
Christian writings, which are at least the produc- 
tions of men nurtured in tho principles of Judaism, 
and which contain many traces of Judnistic culture, 
feeling, and faith. It was also characterised by 
the drawing up of prayers, scriptural expositions, 
songs, and collections of proverbs. Tho poet (not 
the prophet) Ezekiel, the author of the first hook 
of the Maccabees, Jason, Josephus, Philo, Johannes 
(see above), are names specially worthy of mention ; 
so also are the doctors of the oral law — Hillel (q. v.), 
Shamai, Jochanan-ben-Saccai, Gamaliel, Eleazar- 
ben-Hyrcan, Joshua-ben-Chananja, Ishmacl, Akiba, 
and others of like eminence. Rabbi (Master), Talmid 
Chacham (Disciple of Wisdom), were titles of honour 
given to those export in a knowledge of the law. 
Besides the Maccabean coins, Greek and Latin 
inscriptions belonging to this period are extant. 

Hie third period reaches from 135 to 475 
A. D. Instruction in the Halacha and Hagada now 
became the principal employment of tbe flourishing 
schools in Galilee, Syria, Borne, and since 219 A.D., 
in Babylonia ; tbe most distinguished men were 
the masters of the Mishna (q. v.) and the Talmud 
(q.v.) — viz., Eleazar-ben- Jacob, Jebuda, Jose, Meir, 
Simeon-ben-Jochai, Jebuda tbe Holy, Nathan, Chija, 
Bab, Samuel, Jochanan, Hunna, Babba, Bava, Papa, 
Ashe, and Abina. Besides expositions, additions to 
Sirach, ethical treatises, stories, fables, and history 
were also composed ; the prayers were enriched, 
the Targum to the Pentateuch and the Prophets 
completed, and the calendar fixed by Hillel tho 
second, 340 a.d. After the suppression of the 
academies in Palestine, those of Persia — viz., at 
Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nehardea — became the 
centre of Jewish literary activity. On Sabbatli3 
and festal days, the people heard, in the schools 
and places for prayer, instructive and edifying 
discourses. Of the biblical literature of the Greek 
J., we have only fragments, such as those of the 
versions of Aquila and Symmnclius. With this 
period terminates the age of direct tradition. 

The fourth period (from 475 to 740 A.D.). By 
this time, the J. hail long abandoned the use of 





Hebrew, and instead had adopted the language The greatest part of the Feast Day nrayers was 
of whatever country they happened to dwell in. completed before Maimonides. Many of the works 
During the 6th c. the Babylonian Talmud was con- however, produced between 740 and the close of 
eluded, the Palestinian Talmud having been redacted this period are lost. 

about a hundred years before. Little remains of the The seventh period (from 1204 to 1492 a.d.) 
labours of the Jewish physicians of the 7th c., or bears manifest traces of the influence exercised by 
of the first Gconim or presidents of the Babylonian Maimonides. Literary activity shewed itself partly 
schools, who first appear 5S9 A.D. On the other in the sphere of theologico-excgetic philosophy, 
hand, from the Gth to tile Sth centuries, the Masora partly in the elaboration of the national law. With 
vas developed in Palestine (at Tiberias); and, the growth of a religious mysticism, there also 
besides a collection of the earlier Haggadas (c. g., sprung up a war of opinions between Talmudists, 
Ilercshith rabba ), independent commentaries were Philosophers, and Cabbalists. The most celebrated 
likewise^ executed, as the Pcsikta, the Pirke of J. of this period lived in Spain ; later, in Portugal, 
i:ib-,e (700 A.D.), &c. See Midhasti ; Haggada. Provence, and Italy. To Spain belongs (in the 
In the fifth period (from 740 to 1040 A. D.). tile 13tli c.) the poet Jehuda Charisi, &c. In the loth c., 
Arabs, energetic, brilliant, and victorious in litera- a decline is noticeable. Books written in Hebrew 
ture as in war, had appropriated to themselves were first printed in Spain at Ixar in Aragon 
the Icarnin" of Hindus, Persians, and Greeks, and (14S5), at Zamora (14S7). and at Lisbon (14S9h— 
thus excited the emulation of the oriental J., among During this epoch, the chief ornaments of Jewish 
whom now sprung up physicians, astronomers, literature in Provence were Moses-ben-Abraham, 
grammarians, commentators, and chroniclers. Keli- David Kimehi, Jcruham, Farissol, Isaac Nathan, 
gious and historical Haggadas, books of morality, the author of the Hebrew Concordance. — In Italy, 
and expositions of the Talmud, were likewise com- Jewish scholars employed themselves with the 
posed. The oldest Talmudic compends belong to translation of Arabic and Latin works. Works of 
the age of Anan ( circa 750 A. T). ), the earliest writer an u'stketical character were written by Immanuel- 
of the Karaite Jews. The oldest prayer-book was bcn-Solomon, the author of the first Hebrew son- 
drawn up about SS0 A.D. ; and the first Talmudic nets ; Moses dc Rieti, who wrote a Hebrew Divino. 
Dictionary about 900 A.D. The most illustrious Ooimnedu t, &c.^— IV liilc Franco could shew only a 
Gconim of a later time were Saadia (died 941 a. d.), few notable authors, such as the collectors of the 
equally famous as a commentator and translator of Tosafot, Moses do Coney, and .Telnel-ben-Joscpk, 
Scripture into Arabic, a doctor of law, a grammarian, the poet and exegete Berachja, Germany produced 
theologian, and poet; Schcrira (died 99S), and his a multitude of writers on the law, such as Eleazar 
rnn Hai. (died 103S), who was the author, among Halevi, Meyer from Rotlienburg, Asher, Isserlin, 
other things. of a Dictionary. From Palestine came Lippmann. The most of the extant Hebrew 
the completion of the Masora and of the vowel- MSS. belong to this period ; but a great part of 
system ; numerous Midrashim, the Hagiographical medieval Jewish literature lies imprinted in Rome, 
Targums, and the first writings on tlicological Florence, Parma, Turin, Paris, Oxford, Leyden’ 
cosmogony, were also executed there. From the Vienna, and Munich. 

9th to the 11th c., Kairwan and Fez, in Africa, The eighth period (1492 to 1755 a.d.) is not 
produced several celebrated Jewish doctors and marked by much creative or spiritual force among 
authors. Leame(l rabbins are likewise found in the Jews. In Italy and the East (1492), in Ger- 
Italy after the Sth c.— e.g., Julius in Pavia, &c. many and Poland (1550), in Holland (1620), Jewish 
Ban and Otranto were at this time the great scholars worked printing-presses, while numerous 
seats of Jewish learning in Italy. Alter the authors wrote in Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, Portu- 
supprossion of the Babyloniau academies (1040), guese, Italian, and Judreo-German. Some of the 
Spain became the central seat of Jewish literature, most eminent theologians, philosophers, jurists, his- 
To _ this period belong tile oldest Hebrew codices, torians, mathematicians, poets, commentators, lexi- 
which go back to the 9th century. Hebrew rhyme eograpliers, grammarians, etc., of this period were 
is a product of the Sth, and modern Hebrew Isaac Abravanel, Elia Misracki, I. Arama, J. Ckabib, 
prosody of the 10th century. Elia Lcvita, Obadio Sefomo, Joseph Cohen, Gedalja 

The sixth period (from 1040 to 1204 a.d.) is Jaliia, SaL Usque, Asaria de Rossi, David do Pomi, 
the most splendid era of Jewish medieval literature. David Gans, Isaac Troki, I. Luria, J. Karo, M. 
The Spanish J. busied themselves about theology, Alskecli, M. Jafe, J. Heller, J. Aboab, Manasse b! 
exegetics, grammar, poetry, the science of law, Israel, Dav. Conforte, Leo de Modena, B. Musapliia, 
astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, rhetoric, and J. Eybcschlitz, D. Oppenheimer, J. Emden, M. C. 
medicine. They wrote sermons, and ethical and Luzzatto, (cc. 

historical works. The languages employed were The ninth period extends from 1755 a.d. to the 
Arabic, Rabbinical Hebrew, and ancient or classical present time. Encouraged by the spirit of the 
Hebrew. AVe can only mention here the great IStk c., Moses Mendelssohn (q. v.) opened, to his 
doctor, Samuel Halevi (died 1055), &c. ; and lastly, co-religionists, a now era, which, as in the middle 
the renowned Maimonides (q.v.), whose death closes ages, first manifested itself in the national litera- 
this epoch. The literature of the French rabbins time. Its character, contents, expression, and even 
was more national in its character, and kept its phraseology, were changed. Poetry, language, 
more strictly within the limits of the Halacha philology, criticism, education, history, and litera- 
and Haggada. In Provence, which combined the time have been earnestly cultivated. The sacred 
literary characteristics of France and Spain, there bo Acs have been translated by them into the lan- 
were celebrated Jewish academics at Lunel, Nar- guages of modern Europe, and foreign works into 
bonne, rind Aimes, and we find Talmudists, sucli Hebrew; and many of this once proscribed and 
< Beranja Halevi, .Abraham-be n-D avid, &c. The detested race have taken an important part in the 
fame of the Talmudists of Germany, especially those public and scientific life of Europe. Among the 
of Mayence and Ratisbon, was very great. Among many illustrious names of this last period we can 
the most illustrious Jewish writers of this period, select only a few, like Ezechiel Landau, Elia Wilna 
belonging to that countiy, are Simeon, the compiler J. Berlin, Mendelssohn, Maimon, Bendavid, Mendez’ 
of 1 atkul Joseph Kara, Pctachja, &e. Only a few Beer, Euchel, Bensev, S. Dubno, Creizenack, Zunz! 
names belong to Greece and Asia ; still the Karaite Jost, Geiger, Kappoport, Dukes, Zedner, Furst 
J. had a very able writer in Juda Hadassi (114S). Sachs, Steinsclmeider, Munk, Salvador, Receio, &c! 
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— chiefly cultivators of literature, with reference to 
their own creed and nationality. 

To enumerate names of those who were and are 
illustrious in general literature, in law, philosophy, 
medicine, philology, mathematics, belles lettres, &c., 
we cannot even attempt, since there is not one 
country in Europe which does not count J. among 
the foremost and most brilliant representatives of 
its intellectual progress. Of Germany — considered 
to ho in the vanguard of European learning — Bun- 
sen says that the greater part of the professors 
at its universities and academics are Jews or of 
Jewish origin (Neander, Gans, Benary, Weil, Benfey, 
Stahl, Dernberg, Valentin, Lazarus, Herz, &c., &c.) 
— certainly a most startling fact. Another extra- 
ordinary and well-authenticated fact is, that the 
European press, no less than European finance, 
which means the freest development of all the 
resources of soil and science for the gigantic 
enterprises of our day, are to a great extent in 
their power ; while, on the other hand, names like 
Heinnch Heine, B. Borne, R. v. Ease, Berthold 
Auerbach, Henrik Herz, Jules Janin ; Felix Men- 
dclssohn-Bartholdy, Halcvy, Meyerbeer, Moschelcs, 
Joachim, Ernst, Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Grisi, 
Braliam, Giuglini, Czillag, Costa ; Rachel, Damson, 
Rott, Dessoir ; Bendemann, &c. ; besides hosts of 
others less familiar to English ears, who shine in 
all branches of art : music, sculpture, painting, the 
drama, &c., shew plainly how unjust is the reproach 
of their being an ‘abstract’ people, without sense for 
the bright side of life and tho aits that embellish 
it. Brielly — they are, by the unanimous verdict 
of tho historians and philosophers of our times, 
reckoned among the chief promoters of the develop- 
ment of humanity and civilisation. What lias been 
their reward we liavo seen. Terrible has been 
tho punishment for sins and shortcomings, real or 
imaginary, over which both Christians and Moham- 
medans have thought good, at different periods, 
to constitute themselves judges; and tho most 
hideous spot in the history of the last 2000 years 
is tho systematical but futilo endeavour to sweep 
the ‘chosen race’ from off tlic face of tho earth. 

1 If there is a gradation in sufferings, Israel has 
reached the highest acme; if tho long duration of 
sufferings, and tho patience with which they are 
borne, ennobles, tho Jews defy the high-born of all 
countries ; if a literature is called rich which con- 
tains a few classical dramas, what place deserves 
a tragedy lasting a millennium and a half, composed 
and enacted by the heroes themselves ?’ With theso 
grand words of Zunz ( Synagogale Pocsic) wo con- 
clude our brief sketch : proudly pointing to tho 
final triumph of humanity wliich belongs to our 
own day and generation. 

JEWS, in point of law, arc now, if natural-born 
subjects, on nearly tho same footing as English 
subjects, tho following peculiarities only being 
noticeable. By the S aud 9 Viet. c. 52, they were 
allowed to hold offices in municipal corporations, on 
condition of signing a declaration (in place of the 
usual oaths) not to exercise their influence so as 
to injure or weaken the Protestant Church. By 
the act 31 and 35 Viet. o. 4S, they are placed, 
as regards their schools and places of worship, of 
education and charities, on tho same footing as 
Protestant dissenters. Beforo 1845, doubts had 
prevailed whether tho marriages previously cele- 
brated in England among the J., according to their 
own usages, were valid, and the statute 10 and 11 
Viet. c. 58 put an end to such doubts, by declaring 
all such marriages valid, provided both tho parties 
married had been persons professing tho Jewish 
religion. But now, as then, though it is compe- 
tent for J., like other dissenters, to superadd any 


religious ceremony they please to their marriages, 
there must in all eases he notice given to the regis- 
trar of the district of such marriage hehm about 
to take place, the only exemption being that tho 
marriage may he celebrated in the synagogue, and 
not, as in the ordinary case, in the superintendent 
registrar’s office, or a registered building. A licence 
may also bo procured from the superintendent 
registrar, and the secretaries of the respectivo 
synagogues are recognised as the persons to keep 
the register hooks of the J ewish marriages. In Scot- 
land, there is no peculiar legislation affecting Jewish 
marriages. Lastly, by tbe statute 31 and 32 Viet, 
c. 72, which substituted one oath for the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, an extension 
of tbe 8 and 9 Viet. c. 52 was made, to suit the case 
of the J. in all cases where the declaration set forth 
by 9 Geo. TV. c. 17 required to betaken. The result 
is, that not merely as regards municipal offices, 
but all other offices where the same declaration is 
required, a Jewish subject is entitled to be admitted 
with a declaration or without any oath. More- 
over, the complete emancipation of the J. may 
be said to have been attained by the statute 21 
and 22 Viet. c. 49, which enables either Houso 
of Parliament, when a Jew would he entitled, but 
for tlic oath of allegiance, to sit and vote in the 
House, to mollify that oath by omitting the words, 

‘ and I make this declaration upon the true faith 
of a Christian.’ When theso words are omitted, a 
Jew has no longer any conscientious objection to 
take tbe oatli, and so is practically admitted, like 
other subjects, to become a member of either House 
of Parliament. It is, however, still in the discretion 
of either House to refuse to make the resolution to 
omit those words, so that J. have not an absolute 
right to admission, though practically it is not likely 
that the admission will in future be refused, at least 
by the House of Commons. The same act specially 
excludes J. from bolding or exercising the office of 
guardians and justices of the United Kingdom, or 
of Regent of the United Kingdom, or of Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper or Lord Commissioner of 
the Great Seal of Great Britain or Ireland, or tho 
office of Lord Lieutenant or deputy, or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland, or Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner to tho General Assembly of tho 
Church of Scotland. Whenever a Jew holds any 
office in the gift of Her Majesty, to which office shall 
belong any right of presentation to any ecclesiastical 
benefice, snob right of presentation shall devolve upon ' 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being. 

JEWS-HARP (Fr. jcu, a toy?), a very simple 
musical instrument, made of metal. When played 
on, it is held between the teeth, and the sound is 
produced by the inhaling and ejecting of the air 
from tho lungs, while at tho same time an elastia 
tongue or spring, which is fixed in the middle of 
the frame, is set into vibration by being twitched 
by tbo finger. It is a pretty old invention, and 
is mentioned by Priitorius iu liis Organographia , 
in 1G19, under the name of Crembalum. Tho best 
Jews-barps are made in Riva, a town in tbe Italian 
Tyrol. Tbe first performer of any celebrity on tlio 
Jews-barp was a Prussian soldier, under Frederick 
tbo Great, called Koch. In modern times, Knnert, 
Amstein, and others, were famous for using a variety 
of harps, all differently tuned ; and their perform- 
ances were so wonderful, that, like other artists, 
they travelled over Europe, aud appeared at public 
concerts with great success. * 

JEWS’ MALLOW. See Corciiorus. 

JEWS’ THORK. See Jujube and Pauurus. 

JEYPOO'R, capital of tbe protected state of tbo 
same name, and perhaps tbo handsomest and most 
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regularly built o£ the nativo towns o£ India, stands 
nlnnt S50 miles to the north-west of CalcSitta, in 
ht. 20° 56' N., and long. 75° Go' E. The place is a 
i eet.mglc of two miles by one, being subdivided by 
prallcl streets in both directions into small rectan- 
gular blocks, the palace and gardens occupying the 
centre. There are numerous temples aud mosques, an 
ar-'r nal, an observatory, and an English and oriental 
school, with a medical school. — The sta f e of .f. is in 
Tlajpootana; area, 15,251 sq. m. ; pop. 2,000,000. 

JIU/NSI, a fortified town in Bundcleund, in the 
XAV. Provinces, in lat. 25° 2S' N. — long. 7S° 3S' E. 
It carries on a considerable trade, being on the main 
rout" between the Deccan and the Doab. During 
Die revolt of 1S57, the native garrison .murdered 
all the Europeans, men, women, and children, not 
leaving one to tell the tale. In the following 
April, the place was recovered, with enormous loss 
on the part of the insurgents, by a detachment of 
the Bombay army under Sir Hugh Rose. The pro- 
vince of J., one of the north-west provinces, him an 
area of 5109 sq. miles, and a pop. (1S71) of 931,7-17. 

JHE’LUIM, the ancient Hydaspes, ono of the 
rivers of the Punjab. It rises in (Jaslimere, which 
forms its upper basin, and is navigable within that 
country' for about 70 miles. On emerging from the 
Himalaya through the Baramida Pass, it again 
becomes practicable for small craft. After a course 
of -190 miles, it joins the Clicnab, in lat. 31° 10' N., 
Ion". 72' 9' E, and forma with it what is sometimes 
called the Trimall or Trimab. The hanks of this 
river weiu the scene of tiro battle between Alex- 
ander the Groat and Poms. The river waters the 
towns of Islamabad, Shaliabad, Srmagnr, .Tclalpur, 
and Pind Dadun IClian. 

.TIB, a triangular Eail homo in front of the foremast 
in all vessels. It lias the bowsprit for a base in 
schooners and vessels of a smaller class, and the 
jib-boom in larger vessels, and exerts an important 



Jib : 

J, (ore-topmast etavsaii, set on forc-tormnil slay; g, jib; 
3, (lying jib; 4, bowsprit; j, Jib-boom ; 17. flying jib-boom; 
7, martingale, or dolphin-striker ; II, forc-coursc. 

effect, when the wind is n-bcam, in throwing the 
(ship’s head to leeward. The flying jib lias the 
flying jib-boom for a base. When a fore-course 
is not used, an additional jib-shaped sail, called the 
foresail, is spread on the fore-stay. 

JIB-BOOM, an extension of the bowsprit of a 
ship towards the front, running out beyond it, by a 
cap and irons, as does the topmast above the lower- 
most. It gives greater spread for jib-sails, and a 
more extended base for the top-gallant-mast-stay. 
Jn large vessels, a flying jib-boom is run out in a 
similar mannerlicyond tlio jib-boom. 
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JI'DDAH, or JEDDAH, a trading town of the 
Hedjnz, Arabia, is situated on an eminence rising 
from tho eastern shore of the Red Sea, about GO 
miles west of Mecca, of which city it is the port. 
J. is an unhealthy town; it suffers greatly from 
v.-aut of water, and is surrounded by a desert. 
It has, however, long been tbo great commercial 
centre of Arabia, it imports com, rice, butter, 
and other natural productions from Egypt and 
Abyssinia, manufactures from India, and. slaves 
from the Malay Archipelago. Coffeo is largely 
exported, ft is inhabited by a fanatical population, 
and its ichgions enthusiasm is never allowed to 
wane, owing to the numbers of pilgrims to Mecca 
who are constantly pouring through it. On the 15th 
Juno 1S5S, the inhabitants rose against the Chris- 
tians resident among them, and massacred a consi- 
derable number of them. In August of the same 
year, tbo town was bombarded by the British, and 
satisfaction rendered. The population fluctuates 
between 10,000 and 20,000 and upwards. 

JIG. See Gicg. 

JIGGER. See Chigoe. 

JIGGER, on board ship, an apparatus consisting 
of a strong rope with a block at ono end, and a 
sheave at the other, used in maintaining the tension 
ol— or, teclmically, in ‘holding on’ to— the cable as 
it is thrown off from the capstan or windlass, round 
which it only takes two or threo turns. 

JIIIU'N. Sec Oxcs. 


.TINA. See J.ukas. 

JITOMI'R, chief town of the government of 
Volhynia, in European Russia, is situated on tho 
river Tcterev, an affluent of the Dnieper, in lat. 
50° 15' N., long. 28° 40' E. Pop. (1SG7) 37,010. Its 
foundation is traced back as far as the 10th c.,. and 
it was at one time an important stronghold against 
the invasions of the C’ossaeks. In 1G48, it was 
nearly destroyed by the Cossack chief Kbmelnitzky. 
In 177S, it was annexed to the Russian empire. 
The town carries on a trade in leather, wax, honey, 
and tallow, lias two annual fairs, carries on iron 
and glai 3 works, and extensive cloth manufactures. 

JO'ACHIM, Joseph. See Sarp., Vol. X. 

JO'ACHIMSTHAL. See Scrr., Vol. X. 

JOAN, Pope, tlic name of a supposed female 
occupant of the papal chair in the 9tli century. 
Tho popular story represents this singular personage 
as of English parentage, but educated at Cologne, 
Rome, and ultimately Athens, in all which places 
in the assumed character of a man, and under 
tho name of Joannas Anglicus, ‘John of England,’ 
she is alleged to have attained great distinction 
as a scholar. Tho narrative adds, that haring 
come in the cud to Rome, she had ability and 
adroitness enough to carry the deception so far as 
to obtain holy orders, and to rise through various 
gradations to tho papal sovereignty itself; but 
that being nevertheless of immoral life, the fraud 
was at length discovered, to the infinite scandnl_ of 
the church, by her becoming jircgnant, and being 
sewed with the pains of childbirth on occasion of a 
i ublic procession. The story had obtained currency, 
certainly, in the latter part of tho 13th century. 
It was inserted, though discredited, by Platuia m 
his Lives of the Popes, hut the statement does not 
appear to have been much dis cussed until the lpth 
c., when tlio commentator of Flatinn, Panrinius, 
inserted a note in refutation of it. Later Roman 
Catholic historians of course have published replies 
to the objections against the papal succession which 
their adversaries drew from tho story of the female 
pope ; but it is curious that the most complete aud 
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elaborate investigation of the question was that 
of a Calvinist divine, Blondel, who demonstrated 
the historical groundlessness of the story. Ho was 
followed on the same side by Leibnitz; and although 
attempts have been made from time to time by a 
few writers to maintain the tale, it lias been all but 
universally discarded, its latest patron being pro- 
fessor Kist of Leyden, who, but a few years since, 
devoted an elaborate essay, Vcrliandchng over dc 
Pattsin Joanna, to the subject. A few words will 
suflico to explain the state of the historical evidence. 
The place assigned to the supposed papess is between 
tho historical popes Leo IV. and Benedict III., the 
latter of whom died March 10, S5S. It is alleged 
that the Joan of the story occupied the papal chair 
for two years and live months. Now, according to 
all the chroniclers, with the doubtful exception of 
Marianna Scotus, Leo IV. did not die till duly 10, 
Sod, so that the interval between his death and 
that of Nicholas I., the successor of Benedict III., 
would be entirely tilled up by tho two years and 
five months of "tho papess, and no room would 
bo loft for the undoubted pontdieato (of two and 
a half years) of Benedict ill. Further, llincmar 
of Kheims, a contemporary, in Ins ‘Kith letter to 
Nicholas I., states that Benedict III. succeeded 
Leo IV. immediately. It is proved, moreover, by 
tho unquestionable evidence of a diploma still pre- 
served, and of a contemporary coin which Garainpi 
has published, that Benedict III. was actually 
reigning before the death of the Lmpcror Lothaire, 
which occurred towards the do-e of S.'.l. The 
earliest authorities for the story of I’ope J„ not 
reckoning a more than doubtful MS. of Marianus 
Scotus, are Martinas Polonus, a writer of the 
latter part of the 12th e., and a writer named 
Stephen de Bourbon, who wrote about 122a.— See 
Gieselcr’.s Kirchenrf srhichte, til. ii. b. ii. s. 5 ; also 
M'onsing, Over dr Pausin Joanna — in reply to Kist — 
(S’Gravenhage, IS la) ; and Bianebi (liuvini’s Dsame 
C’rilico drrjli alii nlativi alia Papesat llioranna 
(Milan, lSi. r >). 

JOAN OF ABC (Fr. Jni.w. l>.m). the Maid or 
Om.r.eXF, was the daughter of respectable peasants, 
and was bom m Ml 2, in the village of Domremy, 
in the department of Vosges, France. She was 
taught, like other young women of her station in 
that age, to sew and to spin, but not to read and 
write. She was distinguished from other girls by 
her greater simplicity, modesty, industry, and piety. 
Wien about thirteen years of age, she believed that 
she saw a flash of light, and heard an unearthly 
voice, which enjoined her to be modest, and to be 
diligent in her religious duties. The impression 
made upon her excitable mind by the national dis- 
tresses of the time, soon gave a new character to the 
revelations which silo supposed herself to receive, and 
when fifteen years old, she imagined that unearthly 
voices called her to go ami tight for the Dauphin. 
Her story was at first rejected, as that of an insane 
person ; but she not only succeeded m making her 
way to the Dauphin, but in persuading him of her 
heavenly mission. She assumed male attire and 
warlike equipments, and with a sword and a white 
banner, she put liens If at the head of tho French 
troops, whom her example ami the notion of her 
heavenly mission inspired with new enthusiasm. 
On 20tli April 1120, she threw lierself, with 
supplies of provisions, into Orleans, tjicn closely 
besieged by the English, and from the -1th to tho 
8th of May, made successful sallies upon the Eng- 
lish, which resulted ill their being compelled to 
raise tho siege. After this important victory, the 
national ardour of the French was rekindled to 
tho utmost, and Joan became the dread of the 
previously triumphant English. Sho conducted 
72*1 


the Dauphin to Eheims, where he was crowned, 
17tli July 1429, and Joan, with many tears, sainted 
him as king. Sho now wished to return home, 
deeming her mission accomplished; hut Charles 
importuned her to remain with his army, to which 
sho consented. Now, however, because she no 
longer heard any unearthly voice, she began to have 
fearful forebodings. She continued to accompany 
tho French army, and was present in many con- 
flicts, till, on 24tli May 1430, sho threw herself, 
with a few troops, into CompiSgue, which the 
Burgundian forces besieged ; and being driven back 
by them in a sally, was taken prisoner, and sold by 
the Burgundian officer to the English for a sum of 
10,000 francs. Being conveyed to lloucn, the head- 
quarters of tho English, sho was brought before 
tho spiritual tribunal of tho Bishop of Beauvais 
as a sorceress and heretic ; and after a long trial, 
accompanied with many shameful circumstances, she 
was condemned to he burned to death. She recanted 
her alleged errors at tho stake, and expressed 
penitence, in tho hope of having her punishment 
commuted into perpetual imprisonment. But this 
(lid not accord with the views of those in whose 
power she now was. Words which fell from her 
when subjected to great indignities, and her resump- 
tion of male attire when all articles of female dress 
were carefully removed from her, were made grounds 
of concluding that she had relapsed, nnd she was 
again brought to the stake, on 30th May 1431, and 
burned, ller family, mho had been ennobled upon 
h> r account, obtained, in 14-10, a rcvisal of her trial; 
and in 145(5, she was formally jironounccd to havo 
been innocent. 

Few facts in history seem better authenticated 
than the death of ‘ tho "Maid ’ at Eouen in 1431, and 
vet grave doubts have been raised on tho point. 
Then 1 was a popular belief at the time that some 
one had been executed in the placo of Joan; and 
many pretended Maids appeared, who, however, 
were punished as impostors. But a Father Vignier, 
in tho 17th c., found among the archives of Metz a 
paper purporting to ho written at the time, nnd 
giving an account of the arrival at Metz, on tho 20th 
May 143(5, of the Maid Jeanne, who was at onco 
recognised by her two brothers, and was subse- 
quently married to a Sieur do Hermoisc. Vignier 
afterwards found in tho family muniment-chest of a 
M. dcs Annoisc, in Lorraine, a contract of marriage 
between ‘llohert dcs Annoisc, Knight, with Jeanne 
D’Arcy, surname! the Maid of Orleans.’ In addi- 
tion to this, there was found, in 1740, among tlic 
archives of the Maison dc Yille of Orleans, under 
tho dates 1433, 143G, a record of certain payments 
to a messenger bringing letters from .Teanno tho 
Maid, and also to her brother John du Lils or Lys. 
(Do Lys was tlic name by which tho family of Dare 
was ennobled.) A subsequent entry, 1st August 
1439, rccnids a gift on the part of the council 
of the city for services rendered by her at the 
siege. M." Delcpicrre, who has discussed the sub- 
ject in his Dante his'oriijw (privately printed, 1S55), 
adduces various other facts tending to tho same 
conclusion. 

JOB [Heh. Ji/ob, derived by Gesenius from a;/al>, 
*to be an adversary;’ hence (passive) ‘ono who has 
an adversary,’ or ‘a persecuted one’], the leading 
personage in ono of the canonical hooks of tho 
Old Testament, which is called after him. He is 
said to have lived in the land of Uz (Sept. Ansi t is, 
cf. Ptol. v. 19. 2), a locality somewhere between 
Idumea, Palestine, and the Euphrates. Whether 
Job was a real or a fictitious personage, has been 
discussed with superfluous animation by critics. 
Tho Talmud (Baba Bathra, xv. 1) holds that ‘ Jjob 
never was, and never was created, but is an allegory.’ 
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The belief of most scholars at present is, that the 
Book of Job is a great dramatic poem, built on a 
basis of historical tradition. Job is a real person 
in precisely the same sense as the Hamlet of 
Shakspeare is a real person ; i. e., for each there 
is a certain genuine, groundwork of antique fact ; 
but some of the incidents, together with the senti- 
ments and speeches recorded, are purely imaginative. 
Wlm was the author, and when he lived, cannot 
be, or at any rate has not been, determined with 
exactitude. Some critics make him anterior to 
Moses ; the LXX. identities him with * Job.ob, king 
of Edom* (Postscr. to Job) ; others, among whom 
are many of the Tabnudical authorities, regard 
Moses Mmself as the author. The Mosaic period 
is claimed for it by Saadia, many of the church 
fathers, Michaclis, jalin, Hufnagel, Ac. A nearer 
approximation to what would seem to be the truth 
is the view held by Gregory Xazian/cn, Luther, 
Doderlein, and others, who assign the work — which 
shew s a certain affinity with the Proverbs — to the 
age of Solomon, when Hebrew j'oetry was in its 
full bloom, and a broad catholic spirit pervaded the 
nation ; some have even given Solomon liimself the 
credit of its composition. The reference to the 
gold of Ophir seems at least conclusive against any 
hypothesis that would place its composition earlier ; 
and while certain passages in Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, Amos, which point to an acquaintance with 
it, go far to prove its comparatively early existence, 
Rdnan, a recent French critic, considers that it 
belongs to the first half of tho Stli c. B. c. ; Ewald 
pronounces for a later period, and assigns the poem 
to the beginning of the 7th century. This date is 
also advocated by Dr Samuel Davidson in his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (Lond. 1SG2). Others, 
again— among whom Clcricus, Grotius, Gesenius, 
Lmbreit, Ivnobel, Do Wette, Ac. — place it in tho 
period of the exile ; Hartmann, Vatke, Reler, and 
others, in the nth Christian century. 

The earlier German scholars, Herder, Eichliom, 
Ac., looked upon the author as an Edomite — not a 
Hebrew at all ; but this view is now generally, if not 
entirely, abandoned. The poem is a genuine product 
of the Hebrew muse, not, however, standing on 
narrow national ground — the very scene being laid 
in a foreign country — hut on the broad ground of 
a universal humanity : — it is tho attempt of a 
Hebrew thinker, of enlarged mind, to vindicate the 
Divine government of the world. 

Our space will not allow us to enter minutely into 
a consideration of the design of the poem, or to dis- 
cuss the various theories which have been advauced. 
According to Dr Davidson, it was ‘ to demonstrate 
the insufficiency of the current doctrine of compen- 
sation.’ It condemns the notion that there is a 
necessary connection between sin and suffering, and 
without explaining the cause of the latter in the 
case of a good man, displays the most sublime 
trust in the wisdom of the. Divine Providence. 
It exhibits a noble spirituality ; and in several 
places, the mysterious contradictions of life seem 
to awaken in the soul of the writer thoughts of 
another life beyond the grave, in which God will 
vindicate the righteousness of His ways. As a 
work both of genius and art, it occupies wcll-nigli 
the first rank in Hebrew literature, and is unsur- 
passed in sublimity of imaginative thought by 
any poem of antiquity. The language is elaborate 
and artificial in the highest degree, yet grandly 
simple withal, betokening not a primitive period 
in Jewish history, but one highly advanced. The 
dramatic construction of tho poem indicates the 
same thing. It has a prologue and epilogue ; the 
dialogues are arranged into three series, or, as they 
may be termed, acts ; each of these, again, consists 


of tlrree speeches by Job’s friends, with three replies 
by Job himself, which, by a little stretch of fancy, 
we may describe as separate scenes. The poem (pro- 
perly so called) opens and closes -with a monologue 
by the author of the piece. The different character 
of the persons introduced is slrilfully observed • 
their words have a rhythmic flow; and the dia- 
logues are even stropkically divided (see Ewald, 
Das Buck Jjoh iibcrsetzl und erlddrl, Zvicilc Aujlage, 
1851). The integrity of the poem in its present 
form has been strongly questioned by many critics ; 
the inferiority (in a literary and poetic point of 
view) of tho passages containing the speeches of 
Eliliu (xxxii. — xxxvii.), no less than the nature of 
the prologue and epilogue, are thought to indicate 
that these passages arc the work of a later hand. 
Compare tho commentaries of Scliultens, Bertram, 
Eichliom, Rosenmiiller, Ewald (with translation), 
Umbreit, De Wette, Hirzel, Stickel, Schlottmann, 
RCnan (with an admirable translation into French), 
Lee, Ac. 

JOB’S TEAKS ( Coix iachryma), a corn-plant of 
India. It is a grass, sometimes rising to the height 
of eight feet, with the stout habit of maize, to 
which also it is botanically allied; but the male 
and female flowers grow close together in spikelets, 
which are produced in axillary clusters. The name 
is derived from the tear-like form of tho hard, 
shining, bluish-white seeds, which are sometimes 
made into bracelets and necklaces, and are also au 
article of food. This plant is cultivated to somo 
extent in many parts of India, but it is one of tho 
worst of the cereals. It has become almost 
naturalised in Spam and Portugal, and flour made 
from it is there used, but it is chiefly a resource of 
the poor in time3 of scarcity. 

JODELN, a peculiar manner of singing with tho 
falsetto voice in harmonic progressions, which exists 
only among the Tyrolese and the Swiss. 

JO'EL (Jehovah is God), the son of Pcthuel, one 
of the twelve Minor Prophets, who delivered his 
predictions, according to some, in the days of Joash ; 
others, however, place him variously, m the time of 
Ilezekiali, Manassoh, Josiah, Uzziah, Ac. Concern- 
ing the circumstances of his life, absolutely nothing 
is known. The occasion of his prophecy was an 
extraordinary plague of locusts, accompanied by an 
extreme drought, which consumed the land. After 
describing theso judgments, tho prophet calls upon 
his countrymen to repent, and assures them that 
God is ready to forgive. Extraordinary warmth and 
tenderness of feeling, together with an enthusiastic 
belief in the glory of the future destiny of the 
people, run through the whole of tho book. Somo 
of the passages have been understood by theologians 
as predictive of the blessings of the Messianic age, 
and one is nctually applied by the apostle Peter to 
the events which transpired on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts, ii. 1G— 21). The style of J., always vivid and 
eloquent, sometimes Btiblime, is perhaps the very 
finest of any Old Testament writers. One of tho 
most elaborate works on ,T. is Credncr's Dcr Pro- 
phet Joel. Compare Ewahl, Umbreit, Henderson, Ac. 

•TOE MILLER'S JESTS. See Surr., Vol. X. 

JO'GGLE, in Masonry, is a notch or curve in the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


joints, adopted in fitting stones together, so as to 
jircvent them from slipping. Fig. 1 is a common 
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form. The joggle-joint is commonly used in straight ; 
arches for this purpose, as in fig. 2. Joggles arc . 

also used -where very tight . 

| joints are required to resist 

r~~l -water, &c. Sometimes the ; 

| joggle consists of a piece of 

m q hard stone let into a groove 

ilE- cut in both the stones form- 

ing the joint (see fig. 3). 

JOHA'NNA, one of the Comoro Islands (q. v.). 

JOHN, the Apostle and Evangelist, was the son 
of Zebedce, a fisherman of the Sea of Galilee, and of 
Salome. He was born at Bethsaida, and, till he 
was called by Jesus to be his disciple, seems to have 
followed his father’s occupation. The events of his 
life, from this time to the ascension of Christ, are 
to be learned from the gospels. After the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, he 
appears to have laboured for the spread of the 
Gospel first in Jerusalem and Samaria, and after- 
wards to have had his residence chiefly in Ephesus. 
During the reign of the Emperor Domitian, he was 
driven by persecution to the isle of Patinos, but 
returned to Ephesus under Nerva, and died there 
at a great age. The dates assigned to this event 
range from 89 to 120 A.D., and in any case he 
must have long survived his brother apostles. It 
is believed that he was the only- one of our Lord’s 
apostles who died a natural death. Tradition 
accoimts for this by representing his life as miracu- 
lous^' preserved, no is represented in Scrip- 
ture as of a peculiarly affectionate nature, ‘ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved;’ and tradition makes 
his last words to have been, ‘ Little children, love 
one another.’ The works attributed to him are the 
Gospel, the three Epistles of St John, and the book 
of Revelation. The first is generally believed to 
have been written by the apostlo at Ephesus 
about 78 A.D., but attempts have been made by 
modern writers: to disprove both its Johannine 
authorship and its early origin. The Tubingen 
school, headed by Baur, place its composition in 
the middle of the 2d c., and assert that it obviously 
rose out of the conflicts of opposing teachers. This 
view, however, is rejected by the greatest critics 
and scholars of Germany, and its Johannine origin 
is now admitted. The three so-called Epistles of 
St John do not stand on exactly the same footing. 
It is highly probable that the First proceeded from 
the samo writer who composed the Gospel. In style, 
language, and doctrine, it is identical with it, and 
from the earliest times it was quoted as a work of 
the Apostle John’s ; but the Second and Third are 
classed by Eusebius among the Antilegomena (Scrip- 
tures of doubtful genuineness), and were suspected 
by the most learned and critical of the early Fathers. 
For an account of the Book of Revelation, see 
Revelation, Book of. 

JOHN, the name of a long line of popes, the 
number of whom is variously stated by different 
historians, owing to some uncertainty as to the 
designation of two of the popes in the scries — J olm 
VIII. (872 — 882), who is styled the LX. by some 
writers, who, accepting the story of Popo Joan 
(q. v.), reckon her as John VIII.; and John XV. 
(985 — 990), who is also called XVI. by those who 
place before him another John who died within 
a few days of his election. Without entering 
into this question, it will suffice to say that the 
last of the line of popes called John is John XXIII. 
The following appear to deserve some special 
notice. — JonN XII. was the son of Alberico, and 
grandson of tho notorious Marozia, who, during 
the pontificate of John X. (913 — 927), ruled with 
almost supremo power at Rome. John was origin- 
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ally named Oetavianus, and on the death of Pope 
Agapitus, in 956, being elected pope through the 
lawless intrigue or violence of the dominant party, 
when only in his 19th year, was tho first in the 
papal line to originate the now familiar practice of 
changing his name. His life, according to accounts 
whic£ it is impossible to discredit, was what might 
be expected from such antecedents, scandalous and 
disorderly; and although he had crowned Otho 
emperor and king of Italy in 962, that monarch, 
in 963, in a synod of the clergy, overstepping all 
tho ordinary rules of canonical procedure and legal 
precedent, caused sentence of deposition for scan- 
dalous life to be pronounced against John, and Leo 
VIII. to be elected in his stead. John, however, 
re-entered Rome in the following year with a strong 
party, and drove out Leo; but Ins career was cut 
short by a dishonourable death. He was lulled, 
according to Luitprand, while prosecuting an unlaw- 
ful intrigue in 964. In his effeminacy or licentious- 
ness, Panvinius and other historians find the origin 
of the fable of Pope Joan.— John XXII. is one of 
the most celebrated of the popes of Avignon. His 
family name was James de Cahors, and he was 
elected pope in 1316, on the. death of Clement V. 
Attempting to carry out, in very altered circum- 
stances, the vast and comprehensive policy of 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III., John interposed 
his authority in the contest for the imperial crown 
between Louis of Bavaria aud Frederick of Austria, 
by not only espousing the cause of the latter, but 
even excommunicating his rival. The public opinion, 
however, and the political relations of the papacy 
founded upon it, had already begun to change. The 
diet of Frankfurt refused to obey, and a long contest 
ensued, not only in Germany, but also in Italy, 
where the Guelph or papal party was represented 
by Robert, king of Naples, Frederick of Sicily being 
the chief loader of the Ghibellines. The latter was 
placed by John under the same ban which had 
already been proclaimed against Louis; but in 1327, 
Louis came to Italy in person, and having been 
crowned at Milan with the iron crown, advanced 
upon Romo, expelled the papal legate, and, was 
crowned emperor in the church of St Peter’s by 
two Lombard bishops. Immediately on liis corona- 
tion, he proceeded to hold an assembly, in which 
he caused the pope, under his original name of 
James de Cahors, to be thrice summoned, to answer 
a charge of heresy and breach of fealty ; after 
which he caused him to be deposed, and Peter de 
Corvara, a monk, to be elected pope, under the 
name of Nicholas V. These measures, however, 
were attended -with little result. Louis returned to 
Germany, and tho Guelphic predominance at Rome 
was restored, the papal representative resuming his 
authority. But John XXII. never personally visited 
Rome, having died at Avignon in 1334, when, 
although without incurring the suspicion of personal 
aggrandisement, he had accumulated in the papal 
treasury the enormous sum of 18,000,000 florins of 
gold, this pope is remarkable in theological history 
as the author of that portion of the canon law called 
the Extravaganles, aud also as having held the 
singular opinion, that the just will not be admitted 
to the beatific vision until after the general resur- 
rection. This opinion he formally retracted before 
his death. 

JOHN, sumamed Lackland, king of England, 

: and the youngest of the five sons of Henry II. by 
his wife, Eleanor of Guienne, was born at Oxford, 
1 24th December 1166. His father having obtained 
a bull from the pope authorising him to invest one 
■ of his sons with the lordship of Ireland, J. was 
i appointed in a council held at Oxford in 1178, and 
. in March 1185 he went over to take the reins of 
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f'-.v. rmnf nt, but governed eo badly that he v.'as 
irj-ilh 1 in tlie following December. J. latterly 
unit"'! with his brothers in their rebellions against 
tV ir father, and it was the Hidden communication 
of the news of his having joined lit' - bn ‘her 
Ki'li.uJ'p rebellion that earned tV* d>atli of Hurry, i 
When liiclianl I. succeeded to the crown, he j 
conferred upon his young brother earldoms which ^ 
nmomited to nearly one-third of the kingdom. | 
This did not, however, prevent J. endeavouring | 
to s»ire the crown during Richard's captivity iu , 
Austria. J. -was, however, pardoned, and trcat.d , 
with crest clemency, and is <-sid to have been ; 
nominated his successor by lii brother on Iris death- j 
bed. J. hastened, at hi- brothers death, to obtain 
the rapport of the continental barons, and then 
started lor England, and v.'as crowned at "West- 
minster on 2Gtli Ma}' 1190- Arthur, the son of his 
chirr brother Geoffrey, was lineally the rightful heir 
to the crown, but at this time the law of primogeni- 
ture v.-as but imperfectly established. The claims 
of Arthur -were supported by Anjou and the kin" 
of France, but J. bought off the latter influence. J. 
now obtained a divorce from his first wife, Hadmsa 
of Gloucester, and married Isabella of Angoulfiinc. 
In the -war -which ensued, Arthur, -who -was again 
assisted by France, was takeu prisoner, and confined 
in the castle of Rouen, where there is every rensou 
to bdievo that lie was privately put to death ; but 
the English monarch lost Normandy, Tourame, 
Maine, and Anjou. . 

,T. now quarrelled with tlie pone, and the king- 
dom was placed under an interdict; while J., in 
ictiim, confiscated the property. of the clergy who 
obeyed the interdict, and banished the bishops. 
Otherwise, too, he displayed considerable activity. 
He compelled William, king of Scotland, who 
bad joined his enemies, to do him homage (1200), 
put down rebellion in Ireland (1210), and subdued 
Llewellyn, the independent prince of Wales (1212). 
The pope now, iu 1213, solemnly deposed J., and 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance, and 
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commissioned Philippe Augusto to execute nis 
sentence. J., denounced by tlie church, and bated 
for Ills cruelty and tjrranny by his subjects, found 
bis position untenable, and was compelled to make 
abject submission to Rome, and hold his kingdom 
as a fief of the papacy. Philippe proceeded with his 
invasion scheme, though no longer approved by 
Romc ; but the French fleet was totally defeated in 
the harbour of Damme, 300 of their vessels being 
captured, and above 100 destroyed. Subsequent 
events, however, proved more favourable to France, 
and at length the Euglish barons saw the oppor- 
tunity to end the tyranny of J.: they drew up a 
petition, ■which was rejected by the king, and this 
was the signal for war. The army of the barons 
assembled at Stamford, and marched to Londoji ; 
they met the king at Runnymede, and on the loth 
June 1215 was signed the Great Charter (Magna 
Oharta), the basis of tlie English constitution. The 
pope soon after annulled the charter, and the 
war broke out again. The barons now called over 
the dauphin of Franco to be their leader, and 
Louis landed at Sandwich on 30tk May 121G. In 
attempting to cross the Wash, John lost his regalia 
and treasures ; was taken ill, and died at Newark 
Castle, on 19th October 121G, in the 49 tU year of 
liis ago. 

JOHN, Battist Joscra Fabian Sebastian - , 
Archduke of Austria, a distinguished Austrian 
prince and general, was bom 20th January 1 i S2. 
and was tlie sixth son of tlie Emperor Leopold II. 
His mother was the Infanta Maria Louisa, daughter 
of Charles HL of Spain. He early gave proof 
of considerable- talent for military affairs; and in 


1300, be received the command of the defeated , 
Austrian army, formerly under Krny. His military ! 
career was not brilliant. He was defeated at j 
Hobenlinden in 1800, and at Austeilitz in 1S05. j 
In the war of 1809, he advanced with an Austrian ! 
army into Italv, defeated the viceroy Engine at 
SacUe, and made bis way as far as the Adige, when I 
the rever-cs of the Austrian forces at lAndshut, 
Eckmtikl. and Ralisbon compelled him to retire, 
liis ]nve of natural teience, for which be manifested 
an early predilection, continued nndiminislicd amidst 
all the vicissitudes of liis life ; and Austria i3 
indebted to him for many valuable scientific institu- 
tions and enterprises. Living in political retirement, 
be shewed a warm interest in every improvement and 
public work, and became exceedingly popular ; so 
that when the German national congress assembled 
after the commotions of 1S4S, he was called by a 
great majority of voices, on the 29tb of June of that 
year, to be Vicar or Regent of the Germanic empire. 
The fall of Mcttemicb bad also, in the. meantime, 
released him from bis political isolation in Austria ; 
and tbo Emperor Ferdinand bad placed him at the 
head of affairs there, and intrusted to him tho 
opening of a constitutional assembly in Vienna. In 
his high office as Regent, the archduke acted on 
strictly constitutional principles ; but tlie progress of 
events being unfavourable to the Austrian interests, 
he resigned” liis office on 20th December 1S49, and 
returned to Griitz, where lie lived, as formerly, in 
retirement till bis death, May 10, 1S59. 

His marriage was one of an unusually romantic 
kind. Late on a January evening in 1827, be bad 
occasion to require the services of tbo postmaster 
of Aussee, a mountain-village in the vicinity of 
Griitz. The postmaster was from home; but his 
daughter, Anna Ploche), volunteered to drive him 
over the hill to his destination. The conversation 
and spirit of this maiden seem to have charmed tho 
archduke, and within three weeks he married her. 
The titles of Countess of Meran and Baroness of 
Brandkof were subsequently conferred upon this , 
lady. Sec Morganatic Marriages. 

JOHN, Frester (‘Priest John’), the supposed 
Cliristian long and priest of a medieval kingdom 
in tho interior of Asia, the locality of which was 
vague and undefined. In tlie 1 1th and 12tli cen- 
turies, the Nestonan missionaries penetrated into 
Eastern Asia, and made many converts among the 
Keracit or Krit Tartars, including, according to 
report, the khan or sovereign of the tribe, Un" 
(or Un"h) Khan, who resided at Karakorum, and 
to whom the afterwards celebrated Genghis Khan 
was tributary. Tliis name the Syrian missionaries 
translated by analogy with their own language, 
converting Ung into ‘Jachanan’ or ‘John,’ and 
rendering Khan by ‘ priest.’ In their reports to the 
Christians of tho West, accordingly, their royal 
convert figured as at once a priest and the sovereign 
of ;v rich and magnificent kingdom Genghis Khan 
having thrown off his allegiance, a war ensued, 
which ended in the defeat and death of Ung 
Khan in 1202 ; but the tales of his piety and magni- 
ficence long survived, and not only furnished the 
material of numberless medieval legends (which may- 
be read in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Oriental in, Hi. 
ii 1S4), but supplied the occasion of several of those 
missionary expeditions from Western Christendom, to 
which wc owe almost all our knowledge of medieval 
eastern geography. The reports regarding Ung 
Khan, carried to Europe by the Armenian embassy 
to Eugene TIT ., created a most profound impression} 
and the letters addressed in his name, but drawn up 
by the Nestorian missionaries, to the pope, to the 
lungs of France and Portugal, and to the Greek 
emperor, impressed all with a lively hope .of the 
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speedy extension o£ tlie gospel in a region hitherto 
regarded as hopelessly lost to Christianity. They 
are 'printed in Asscmani's JSiblinthrai Oricntalis. 
Tlio earliest mention of Prester John is in t-Iio 
narrative of the Franciscan Father, John Carpini, 
■who was sent hy Pope Innocent IV. to the court of 
Bath Khan of Kiptchak, the grandson of Genphis 
lClinn, Father Carpini supposed that Frcster John’s 
kingdom lay still further to the cast, hut ho did 
not prosecute the search. This was reserved for 
a member of the same order. Father Itubrucpiis, 
who was sent as n missionary into Tartary by St 
Louis, and having reached tlio camp of Bath Khan, 
was by him sent forward to Karakorum, the seat of 
the supposed l’restcr John. lie failed, however, of 
his hope of finding such a personage, the Ivhagan of 
Karakorum, Mnugft, being still an unbeliever ; and 
his intercourse with the Nestonan missionaries, 
whom he found established there, satisfied him that 
tlio accounts were grievously exaggerated. His 
narrative, which is printed in Purchas’s Collection, 
is one of the most interesting among those of the 
medieval travellers. Under the same vague notion 
of the existence of a Christian prince ami a Chris- 
turn kingdom in the East, the Portuguese sought 
for traces of Prester John in their iiewly-acejiiired 
Indian territory in the Kith century. A similar 
notion prevailed as to tlio Christian kingdom of 
Abyssinia, which, in the hope of finding Prester 
John, wns wsitid so late as tile reign of John II. 
of Portugal (MSI MU.Yi l,y l’edro Covilham and 
Alfon/o di l’avx a, the farmer o! whom married and 
settled m the efititrj See tins, ler’s Ktfchcu- 
pe-c/iir/dr. 111 ill. -la, Hitter's J.'iMumle, til. n. 
b. I. ‘lad — its a. 

JOHN, Sr, the iotmneiei.il capital and largest 
city of New Brunswick, stands on the north or 

left bank of the estuary of the met of its own 

name, in Int. •15* IT N., and long. GO' .T IV. Pop. 
(1S71) 2S.S05. The harbour, which is protected 
by batteries, is good, and accessible to the largest 
vessels at all seasons of the j car. Ship-building 
and the timber-trade are the chief branches of in- 
dustry. The value of the exports in IsG'J — 1S70 was 
£700,220; of linpoits, 4.1,0s 1,200. 

JOHN, Sr, the most considerable nver of New 
Brunswick, in British North Amenta, uses in a 
lake of the same name in the state of Maine, 

and after a south-east course of -I. "id miles, the 

last 225 of which are within British territory, it 
falls into the Bay of Finely by an estuary live 
miles m width. Near the sea.it is navigable for 
large vessels; while for eraft of 120 tons it is 
practicable as far as Fred, ricton, winch is Ml 
links from its mouth, and the seat of the colonial 
goverimunt. The stream is of some historical 
interest in loinieetioii with the long-contested 
adjustment of the international boundary. Through 
mo-t of its uppir eoiir-e, it separates Maine from 
Canada. 

JOHN III. (Jons Sonin-.], i). king of Poland, 
107-1 — 1090, one of the greatest warriors of the 
1 7 til c., was born in 1021, or, according to others, 
in 1C29, and iducatid with the utmost care, along 
with Ills brother Mark, by Ins lather James Sobieskl, 
Castellan of Cracow, a man of virtuous character 
and warlike spirit. The brothers travelled in 
France, England, Italy, and Genii any. Their 

father’s- death recalled them home ill 10 IS. The 
Poles wen- defeated by the Biissmns in the battle 
of Pilawiccz. The Sobicskis took up arms to 
restore the fortunes of tlieir country. Mark fell 
in battle on the banka of the Bog; John distin- 
guished himself by his valour, and became the 
admiration of Ins countrymen and the dread of 
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the Tartars and Cossacks. Ho received the highest 
military dignities and appointments, and on 11th 
November 1G73, defeated the Turks in tlio great 
battle of Ckoczim, in which they lost 2S,000 men ; 
after which he was, on 21st May 1074, unanimously 
elected king of Poland, and was crowned in Cracow 
along with his wife, Maria Casimir Louisa, daughter 
of tlio Marquis Lagrange cl’Arquien, and widow of 
the woiwodo John Znmoiski. When the Turks 
besieged Vienna in 1GS3, John hastened thither 
with 20,000 Tolcs, and, along with the German 
auxiliaries who had also come lip, raised the siege 
hy the victory of 12tli September of- that year. 
In tlu’s battle, lie took the banner of Mohammed, 
which bo sent to tlio pope. On his entrance into 
Vienna, be was received with unbounded enthusiasm 
by the inhabitants. His subsequent undertakings 
against the Turks were not equally successful. Ho 
died of apoplexy on 17th June 1090. John Sobieski 
was not only a statesman and warrior, but a lover 
of science, and a man of gentle disposition and 
agreeable manners ; but Ills constant wars prevented 
that attention to the internal condition of Poland 
which its critical situation urgently required, and 
tins oversight on bis part helped to hasten the 
downfall of Poland. 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA, or DON JUAN 
D’AUSTP.IA, was a natural son of the Emperor 
Charles V., and was born at Regensburg, on 24th 
February 15-10. It is uncertain wiio his mother was. 
He was early brought to Spain ; and after the death 
of Ins father, he was acknowledged by bis half- 
brother, Philip II. : honours and an annual allow- 
ance were bestowed upon him, and be was educated 
along with the Prince of Parma and the Infant Don 
Carlos. lie was intended for the church ; but his 
own inclination was for military employment, and 
in 1570 be received the command of an army scut 
against the rebellious Moors in Granada, whom bo 
completely rooted out of the country — signalising 
liunself at once by valour and by cruelty. In 1571, 
lie was appointed to the command of a maritime 
expedition— in which the forces of Spain, the pope, 
and Venice were united against the Turks— and 
defeated the Turks in a great battle near Lcpanto 
(October 7). Discord breaking out among tlio 
allies. Don Juan separated himself from the rest, 
took Tunis, and conceived the design of forming a 
kingdom for himself in the north of Africa. But 
Philip, jealous of this design, sent him to Milan, 
to observe the Genoese; and afterwards, in 157G, 
as viceroy to the Netherlands. Ill this capacity, 
he sought to win the favour of the people by 
uuhtm ss ; but being left unsupported by Philip, 
he was hard pressed for a time, till the arrival of 
the Prince of Parma with troops enabled him to 
restore the fortunes of Spain by the victory of 
Gcmblotiiu over William the Silent, in 1577. But 
Philip was now apprehensive that Don Juan might 
make himself king of the Netherlands ; and the 
untimely death of the latter in his intrenched 
camp at Nnuuir, on 1st October 157S, was not with- 
out suspicion of poison. See Dusmenil’s Jlistoirc 
tit Juan iV A ut rich c (2d ed., Paris, 1S2S). 

JOHN O’ CROAT’S HOUSE (or, more cor- 
rectly, it would seem, Johnny Gno.vr’s House), 
on Duugansby Head, the north-eastern extremity 
of the mainland of Scotland, lias been long widely 
known ns marking one of the limits of that country, 
as in Burns's lino : 

Frac JJaidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s. 

It stood on the beach at the mouth of the Pentland 
Firth, and was probably built for tlio reception of 
travellers crossing the ferry to the Orkneys. Tradi- 
tion gives a more romantic origin. In tlio rcigu of 
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King James IV. (1488—1513), tliree brothers— 
Malcolm, Gavin, and. John Groot or Grot — supposed 
to he Hollanders, settling in Caithness, acquired 
the lands of Warse and Dungansby. When their 
descendants had so multiplied that they mere 
eight families, disputes arose as to precedency at 
a yearly festival which they mere wont to keep. 
John Groat settled the controversy by building 
an eight-sided house, with a door and a window 
in each side, and an eight-sided table within, so 
that the head of each of the eight families of Groats 
might enter by his own door, and sit at his own 
head of the table. Whatever credit may be due to 
this legend, there can be no doubt as to the exist- 
ence of John Grot. In the year 14UG, ‘John Grot, 
sou of Hugh Grot,’ had a grant of a penny-land in 
Dungansby from William, Earl of Caithness. In 
1525, ‘John Grot in Dongasby,’ as his name is 
written, chamberlain and bailie of John, Earl of 
Caithness, gave seisin to the Trinity Friars of 
Aberdeen, of a yearly payment from the island of 
Stroma, in the Pentland Firth. He died soon after- 
wards, and was succeeded by his son William, or 
his grandson John. In 1540, there was a payment 
from the Scottish treasury of £20 ‘ to J ohn Grote, 
for freight of his ship sent by the queen’s grace, from 
St Andrews to Orkney, to the king’s grace with 
writings.’ In 1547, John Grot had a pardon from 
Queen Mary for helping the Earl of Caithness to 
storm the Earl Marischal’s castle of Akirgill. About 
1741, Malcolm Groat sold his lands in Dungansby, 
with the ferry-house, to William Sinclair of Fres- 
wick. The family of Groat still exists ; but a 
small green knoll is all that now remains of John 
o’ Groat’s House. The shell Oyprcca Europcza, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood, has received 
the name of ‘John o’ Groat’s bucky.’ 

JOHN (St) OF JERUSALEM, Knights of, 
otherwise called Knights of Rhodes, and after- 
wards of Malta, the most celebrated of all the 
military and religious orders of the middle ages. It 
originated in 1048 in an hospital dedicated to St 
John the Baptist, which some merchants of Amalfi 
were permitted by the calif of Egypt to build for 
the reception of the pilgrims from Europe who 
visited the Holy Sepulchre. The nurses were at j 
first known as the Hospitaller Brothers of St J ohn ■ 
the Baptist of Jerusalem. The Seljuk Turks, who 
succeeded the Egyptian aud Arabian Saracens in 
Palestine, plundered the hospice, and on the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by the crusaders under Geoffrey 
de Bouillon in 1099, the first superior, Gerard, was 
found in prison. Released from durance, he resumed 
his duties in the hospice, gave material aid to the 
sick and wounded, and was joined by several of the 
crusaders, who devoted themselves to the service of 
the poor pilgrims. By advice of Gerard, the brethren 
took vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience before 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Pope Pascal II. gave 
his sanction to the institution in 1113. Raymond 
du Buy, the successor of Gerald in the office of 
superior, drew up a body of statutes for the order, 
which was confirmed by Pope Calixtus II. To the 
former obligations was afterwards added those of 
fighting against the infidels and defending the Holy 
Sepulchre. Various hospices, called commanderics, 
were established in different maritime towns of 
Europe as resting-places for pilgrims, _ who were 
there provided with the means of setting out for 
Palestine. The order having become military _ as 
well as religious, was recruited by persons of high 
rank and influence, and wealth flowed in on it from 
all quarters. On the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Saladin in 1187, the Hospitallers retired to Margat 
in Phoenicia, whence the progress of infidel arms 
drove them first,' in 1285, to Acre, and afterwards, in 


1291, to Limisso, where Henry II., king of Cyprus, 
assigned them a residence. By the statutes of 
Raymond, the brethren consisted of three classes, 
Knights, Chaplains, and Serviug Brothers ; these 
lastlming fighting squires, who followed the knights 
in their expeditions. The order was subsequently 
divided into eight languages— Provence, Auvergne, 
France, Italy, Aragon, England, Germany, and 
Castile. Each nation possessed several Grand 
Priories, under which were a number of comman- 
deries. The chief establishment in England was 
the Priory at Clerkenwell, whose head had a seat 
in the Upper House of Parliament, and was styled 
First Baron of England. 

In 1310, the knights, under their grand-master, 
Foulkes de Villaret, in conjunction with a party of 
crusaders from Italy, captured Rhodes and seven j 
adjacent islands from the Greek and Saracen pirates, 
by whom it was then occupied, and carried on from 
thence a successful war against the Saracens. In 
1523, they were compelled to surrender Rhodes to 
Sultan Solyman, and retired first to Candia_ and 
afterwards to Viterbo. In 1530, Charles V. assigned 
them the island of Malta, with Tripoli and Goao. 
The knights continued for some time to be a power- 
ful bulwark against the Turks ; but after the Refor- 
mation a moral degeneracy overspread the order, and 
it rapidly declined in political importance ; and in 
179S, through the treachery of some French knights 
and the cowardice of the grand-master, D’Hompesch, 
Malta was surrendered to the French. The lands 
still remaining to the order were also about this 
time confiscated in almost all the European states ; 
but though extinct as a sovereign body, the order 
has continued diming the present century to drag on 
a lingering existence in some parts of Italy, as well 
as in Russia and Spain. Since 1S01, the office of 
grand-master has not been filled up : a deputy 
grand-master has instead been appointed, who has 
his residence in Spain. The order at first wore a 
long black habit, with a pointed hood, adorned with 
a cross of white silk of the form called Maltese on 
the left breast, as also a golden cross in the middle 
of the breast. In their military capacity, they wore 
red surcoats with the silver cross before and behind. 
The badge worn by all the Knights is a Maltese 
cross, enamelled white, and edged with gold ; it is 
1 suspended by a black ribbon, and the embellish- 
ments attached to it differ in the different countries 
where the order still exists. 

JOHN OF LEYDEN (properly, JonN Bocuf.t,- 
SON or Bockold) was born at Leyden in 1510. He 
was the son of a bailiff in the Hague, and of a 
Westphalian bondwoman. He wandered about for 
some time as a journeyman tailor, and then settled 
in Leyden, but was fonder of amusements than of 
bis trade. He possessed some poetic genius, and 
was noted for his abilities as an actor. Adopting 
the opinions of the Anabaptists (q. v.), bo became 
one of them wandering prophets. In 1533, he came 
to MUnster, was the chief supporter of Matthiesen 
or Mattliys there, and when Matthiesen lost his 
life in 1534, became his successor. He set aside 
the ancient constitution of the city, set up in 
Munster ‘the kingdom of Zion,’ appointed judges, 
and applied in an extravagant manner the prin- 
ciples of the Old Testament theocracy. He himself 
became king of Zion. It is impossible to. account 
for his conduct, and the extraordinary influence 
which he exercised, without the supposition of 
real fanaticism ; but sensuality, vanity, and. blood- 
thirstiness were intimately combined with it. He 
introduced polygamy, and displayed a great love 
of kingly pomp. The city was the scene of horrid 
excesses. In June 1535, it was taken by the 
Bishop of Munster. John and his chief accomplices 
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suffered death with circumstances of fearfid cruelty 
(January 2G, 153G), and his body was suspended 
in a cage from a high tower. He attempted to 
save his life by confession and submission. 

JOHN OF NEPOMUK (more properly, P oitok), 
a popular Bohemian saint of the Catholic Church, 
and honoured as a martyr of the inviolability of the 
seal of confession. He was bom at Pomuk, a village 
in tho district of Klatau, about the middle of the 
14th century. Having entered into orders, he rose 
rapidly to distinction, being created a canon of the 
cathedral of Prague, and eventually vicar-general of 
the diocese. The queen, Sophia, the second wife of 
Wenzel or Wenceslaus IV., having selected him for 
her confessor, Wenceslaus, liimself a man of most 
dissolute life, conceiving suspicions of her virtue, 
required of John to reveal to him what he knew of 
her life from the confessions which she had made 
to hhn. John steadfastly refused, and the king 
resolved to be revenged for the refusal. An oppor- 
tunity occurred soon afterwards, when the monks 
of the Benedictine abbey of Kladran having elected 
an abbot, in opposition to the design of the king, 
who wished to bestow it upon one of his own 
dissolute favourites, John, as vicar-general, at once 
confirmed the election. Wenceslaus, having first 
put him to the torture, at which he himself person- 
ally presided, had him tied hand and foot, and 
flung, already half dead from tho rack, into the 
Moldau, in March 1393. His body, according to 
the tradition, being discovered by a miraculous fight 
which issued from it, was taken up, and buried with 
the greatest honour. His memory was cherished 
with peculiar affection in his native country, and 
he was eventually canonised as a saint of the 
Homan Catholic Church, his feast being fixed for 
the 20th of March. By some historians, two dis- 
tiuct personages of the same name are enumerated : 
one, the martyr of the confessional seal; the other, 
of his resistance to the simouiacal tyranny of Wen- 
ceslaus ; but tho identity of the two is well sustained 
by Palaclcy, Oeschichie von Bohmen, iii. G2. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, the forerunner of 
Christ, was the son of the priest Zachariaa and 
Elizabeth, the cousin of Mary, the mother of our 
Lord. John and Christ were therefore second- 
cousins. The wonderful circumstances attending 
the conception and birth of the former, are recorded 
in the 1st chapter of St Luke’s gospel. After a 
life devoted to preparing his countrymen for the 
coming of the Messiah, he was thrown into prison, 
and afterwards executed by Herod Antipas. J.’s 
followers existed as a separate body till long after 
the spread of Christianity, and a sect still exists 
in the East professing to he his disciples. — J. the 
B. was, from an early date, regarded in England 
as the patron saint of the common people, and on 
this account, apparently, great masonic festivals 
are held on St John’s Day, tho day dedicated to 
him, which is the 24th of June. 

JOHN THE PARRICIDE, commonly called 
Joirx or Svvaeia, son of Eudolf H., and grandson 
of Rudolf I. of Austria, was horn in 12S9. On 
attaining his majority, he applied to his uncle, 
Albert I. of Austria, to resign to him the whole or 
a part of his patrimony, which consisted of Kyburg 
and some estates in Swabia ; but this Albert refused 
to do. After making many other abortive attempts 
to gain his end, J. formed a conspiracy with others 
who had cause to complain of Albert’s rapacity, 
and determined to assassinate the emperor ; seizing 
the opportunity when Albert was riding alone, on 
the hank of the Reuss, near the castle of Hapsburg, 
they attacked and murdered him, 1st May 1308. 
The conspirators fled in different directions, J. 
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betaking himself to Italy, where he led a wandering 
life, and died in obscurity. 

JOHN’S, Eve op St, one of the most joyou3 
festivals of Christendom during the middle a_;c=, 
was celebrated on midsummer eve. From the 
account given of it by Jakob Grimm in his Dculsdit 
Mythologie (Bd. i. pp. 583 — 593), it would appear 
to have been observed with similar rites in every 
country of Europe. Fires were kindled chiefly in 
the streets and market-places of the towns, as at 
Paris, Metz, &c. ; sometimes, as at Gernskeim, in the 
district of Mainz, they were blessed by the parisli- 
riest, and prayer and praise offered until they had 
urned out ; hut, as a rule, they were secular in 
their character, and conducted by the laity them- 
selves. The young people leaped over the flames, or 
threw flowers and garlands into them, with merry 
shoutings ; songs and dances were also a frequent 
accompaniment. At a comparatively late period, 
the very highest personages took part in these 
festivities. In England, we are told (see B. 
Chambers’s Bool; of Days, Juno 24), the people 
on the Eve of St John’s ‘were accustomed to go 
into the woods and break down branches of trees, 
which they brought to their homes, and planted 
over their doors, amidst great demonstrations 
of joy, to make good the prophecy respecting the 
Baptist, that many should rcjoico in his birth. 
This custom was universal in England till the 
recent change in manners. Some of tho supersti- 
tious notions connected with St John’s Eve are of 
a highly fanciful nature. The Irish believe that 
the souls of all people on this night leave their 
bodies, and wander to the place, by land or sea, 
where death shall finally separate them from the 
tenement of clay. It is not improbable that this 
notion was originally universal, and was tho cause 
of the widespread custom of watching or sitting up 
awake on St John’s night, for we may well believe 
that there would he a general wish to prevent tho 
soul from going upon that somewhat dismal ramble. 
In England, and perhaps in other countries also, it 
was believed that, if any one sat up fasting all night 
in the church porch, he would see the spirits of 
those who were to die in the parish during the 
ensuing twelve mouths come and knock at the 
church door, in the order and succession in which 
they were to die. "We can easily perceive a possible 
connection between this dreary fancy and that of 
the soul’s midnight ramble.’ The kindling of tko 
fire, the leaping over or through the flames, and tho 
flower-garlands, clearly shew that these rites are 
essentially of heathen origin, and of a sacrificial 
character. They are obviously connected with the 
worship of the sun, and were doubtless practised 
long before the Baptist was bom. In old heathen 
times, Midsummer and Yule (q. v.), the summer 
and winter solstices were the two greatest and 
most widespread festivals in Europe. The church 
could not abolish these ; it could only change their 
name, and try to find something in the history of 
Christianity that would justify the alteration. 

JOHN’S, St, a city of the West Indies, capital of 
the island of Antigua (q. v.), and the residence of 
tho govemor-in-cluef of the Leeward Islands, is 
situated at the western side of that island, close to 
the shore. Pop. 8515. The town is well laid out, 
having spacious streets, of which the principal run 
east and west, being so arranged in order to obtain 
full advantage of the refreshing easterly or trade 
winds, which prevail here from April to August. 
Tho harbour is comparatively shallow', aud there is 
a bar across the mouth of it, so that vessels heavily 
laden are obliged to drop anchor outside. Tho 
cathedral, the court-house, aud the new market- 
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house are the chief edifices. Water is scarce here, 
and in long dry seasons the inhabitants suffer 
greatly from the want of it. Wells have been sunk 
in the town, but the water obtained is brackish, so 
that rain-water collected in iron and other cisterns 
forms the only supply of this invaluable element. 
The maximum heat is 9G° ; the minimum, G2’. The 
average fall of rain is said to be 45 inches. 

JOHN’S, Sr, the chief town of Newfoundland, 
stands on the east coast of the island, in lat. 47° 
33' N., and long. 52° 43' W. It has an excellent 
harbour, which is well fortified. Pop. (1874) 23,890. 
Being the nearest port in America to Europe (dis- 
tance 1GG5 miles), and connected with continental 
America by telegraph, St John’s has recently 
acquired importance in the commercial and political 
world in connection with steam-navigation between 
the two continents. It has suffered severely from 
repeated conflagrations ; in 1S-1G, it was more than 
half destroyed. 

JOHN’S, St, a town of Canada, in the province 
of Quebec, is situated on the loft bank of the river 
Richelieu, opposite the town of St Athanase, with 
which it is connected by a bridge, and 21 miles 
south-east from Montreal. It contains glass-works, 
potteries, foundries, saw-mills, &c., and carries on a 
considerable trade in lumber, firewood, horses, and 
grain. Pop. (1871) 3022. 

JOHN’S COLLEGE, or the College of St John 
the Baptist, Oxford, succeeded an older institu- 
tion, founded by Archbishop Chichele in 145G, 
for monks of the Cistercian order. Sir Thomas 
White procured a licence from King Philip and 
Queen Mary, and in 1555 founded a college, 
dedicated ’to the honour of God, tho Virgin 
Mary, and St John tho Baptist,’ on tho site of 
Archbishop Chichele’s College. Tho foundation 
consists of a president, 50 fellows and scholars, 
and a choir. Six of tho fellowships are founders’ 
kin; two from Coventry, two from Bristol, two 
from Reading, and one from Tunbridge Schools; 
all the rest arc from Merchant Taylor’s School. In 
1854, four fellowships were added by tho will of 
Dudley Fereday, Esquire. These are open, with a 
preference, however, first, to founder’s ldn, and 
second, to natives of Staffordshire. This college 
presents to 30 benefices. In 1873, there were about 
430 names on the books. The arrangements of 
this college were not altered by the commissioners 
under 17 and 18 Viet. 81. The commissioners of 
1852, indeed, proposed extensive changes, which the 
commissioners under the act were disposed to carry 
out, but the college succeeded in bafiling their 
endeavours. Similar changes, however, to those 
recommended by the commissioners — involving, 
among other points, the throwing open of IS fellow- 
ships— have been subsequently introduced by the 
authority of the Privy Council. 

JOHN’S COLLEGE, St, Cambridge, was 
founded in 1511 by Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, and mother of Henry VH. ; but her 
death happening before tho design was completed, 
her executors, one of whom was Fisher - , Bishop of 
Rochester, carried her intentions into effect. The 
site of the college had been long before, devoted 
to pious uses, but three times was the disposition 
of the property altered — 1st, when Neal, Bishop) of 
Ely, founded here a hospital for Canons Regular in 
1134 ; 2dly, when Hugh do Balsham made it into 
a priory, dedicated to St John the Evangelist ; 
3dly, when Lady Margaret's executors converted it 
into a college. The foundation is for a master, who 
is elected by the Society, fifty-six fellows, sixty 
scholars, and 'nine proper sizars. There arc also 
numerous exhibitions of considerable value, and 


eight minor scholarships open every year to compe- 
tition for students who have not yet commenced 
residence in the university. Amongst names of 
interest may be mentioned "William Grindal, tutor 
to Queen Elizabeth ; Roger Ascknm ; Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh ; Richard Bentley (who becamo master of 
Trinity College); Kirkc White, 'the poet; Henry 
Marty n, &c. See Cooper’s Memorials of Cambridge. 

JOHNSON, Andrew. See Stop., Vol. X. 

JOHNSON, Samuel, son of Michael Johnson, 
was born at Lichfield, on the 18th September 1709. 
He received his early education in his native town, 
from a man named Hunter ; of whom he has recorded 
that ‘ he beat me very well’ — adding, ‘ without that 
I should have done nothing.’ In 1728, he went to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, having been engaged for 
the two previous years of his life in learning his 
father’s business of bookseller. The Short Account 
of Lichfield, 1819, says that books of his binding 
are still extant in that city. At Oxford, J. spent 
probably the most unhappy period of his unhappy 
life. Overpowered by debts, difficulties, and reli- 
gious doubts, he becamo a prey to the morbid 
melancholy of his constitution. Poverty prevented 
him from talcing his degree. In 1731, his father 
died insolvent. In the same year he went to 
Bosworth as usher of a school. Finding the 
drudgery of this situation unbearable, he soon gave 
it up, gaining a meagre livelihood by working for 
booksellers in Birmingham. In 173G, he married 
Mrs Porter, a widow : she brought him £800. He 
then set agoing a school, which having no success, 
he repaired (1737) to London in the company of his 
celebrated pupil, David Garrick. Here he formed a 
connection with Cave, the editor of the Gentleman Is 
Magazine, to which periodical he became a contri- 
butor. In the following year he published London, 
a poem in imitation of the Third Satire of J uvenal, 
which was very favourably received, Pope, in parti- 
cular, being warm in its praise. But for many 
years he was miserably remunerated for his avork, 
and had great difficulty in keeping the wolf of 
hunger from his door. Little is known respecting 
J.’s life from this period till he was turned of fifty. 
We may form, however, sotno guess of the measure 
of its unhappiness, when we consider the character 
and constitution of tho man, and what was tho 
position of the majority of men. of letters at that 
time — for literature, ‘ a dark night between two 
sunny days' — when the day of patrician patronage 
was at its close, and that of public patronage had 
not yet dawned. After 1740, he began to ‘report’ 
(if we may be allowed to misuse this word) the 
parliamentary debates for Cove’s Magazine. These 
’debates’ ■were drawn up by J. himself, after he had 
ascertained the order in which the different speakers 
rose, and the drift of their arguments. One can 
readily believe that statesmen were surprised at 
the splendour and pomp of their own eloquence 
when they saw it in print. In 1744, J. published 
Iris interesting Lift of Richard Savage; in 1749, 
his best poem, The Vanity of Human Wishes, an 
imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal; and in 
1750 commenced The Rambler , a periodical which 
he conducted for two years, and the contents 
of which wore almost wholly his own composition. 
His Dictionary, a noble piece of work, entitling its 
author to being considered the founder of English 
lexicography, appeared in 1755, after eight years 
of solid labour ; The Idler, another periodical, was 
begun by J. in 1758, and carried on for two years 
also ; and in 1759 occurred one of the most touch- 
ing episodes of his life — the writing of Rasselas <.o 
pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. It was 
written, he tells us, ‘in the evenings of a week.’ 
At last he emerged from obscurity. In 1702, a 
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pension of £300 a year was conferred on him by Lord 
Bute ; and in the following year occurred an event, 
apparently of little moment, but which has had a 
lasting influence upon his fame : this was his intro- 
duction to James Boswell, whose Life of Dr John- 
son is probably more imperishable than any of the 
doctor’s own writings. In 1704, the famous Literary 
Club was instituted, and the following year began 
his intimacy with the Tlirales. In the same year 
appeared his edition of Shakspearc. In 1773,_ he 
visited the Highlands with Boswell. In 17S1, 
appeared his Lives of the Poets , his last literary 
work of any importance. He died on 13tli December 
17S4. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, close 
by the grave of Garrick. 

Strength, or at least force of mind, a certain sage 
solemnity in the treatment of moral themes, a sharp 
eve for the observation of character as it manifests 
itself in society, and a great power of caustic wit, 
arc the chief qualities noticeable in Johnson. He 
had little aptitude for abstract thinking, and no 
great vigour of imagination — hence ho was neither a 
phdosopiier nor a poet ; but lie had good sense, a 
solid judgment, and a serious thoughtful nature — 
hence we find scattered through his numerous works 
a multitude of valuable remarks on books and men 
and manners. His written style is very sonorous, 
inflated, and antithetic ; the language is frequently 
grander than the thought, but his conversational 
style, as reported by Boswell, is terse, robust, and 
felicitous in the highest degree. 

JOHNSTON, Alfa vnui k Keith, LL.D., F.R.S., 
the most distinguished name in British cartography, 
aias born near Edinburgh, December 2S, 1S04. The 
elegance of design that characterises all his produc- 
tions, and which, in spite of their purely utilitarian 
aim, gives them a right to rank as specimens of fine 
art, was probably acquired or developed during bis 
apprenticeship as an engraver. His first important 
work, the Rational Atlas (fob), was published in 
1S43. Its merits received immediate recognition, 
and J. was appointed Royal Geographer for Scot- 
land. Five years later, appeared his far-famed 
Physical Atlas of Xatural Phenomena, the publi- 
cation of which was the signal for a shower of 
honours from the geographical societies of Europe — 
that of Paris, in particular, pronouncing the work 
‘ one of the most magnificent monuments that has 
yet been raised to the scientific' genius of our age.’ 
A second edition, greatly unproved, was issued in 
1S5G. In 1850, appeared a verv useful Dictionary of 
< Jcography , better hnown as ‘ Johnston’s Gazetteer ’ 
(5th od. 1S77). His Loyal A tins of Geography (1SG1) 
is probably the most beautiful and minutely accur- 
ate atlas ever executed. J. also published, in con- 
junction with other savants, atlases of Astronomy 
and Geology ; besides a great number of very 
valuable educational atlases, physical, general, and 
classical, which have obtained a wide circulation. 
In 1SG3, Edinburgh University conferred oil him 
the degree of LL.D., and in 1S71, he received the 
Patron's or Victoria Gold Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. He died 10th JuU' 1S71. 

JO'HNSTONE, a manufacturing town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Renfrew, was founded in 
17S1, and is situated on the Black Cart, about three 
miles west of Paisley. It contains several cotton 
factories, a flax-mill, brass and iron foundries, and 
machine-shop3. Pop. (1S71) GSS2. 

JOHNSTONE, James T. W., an eminent 
chemist, was born at Paisley in 1785, and died at 
Durham in 1853. He was of humble parentage, 
and was for the most part self-educated. In' 1S25, 
he removed to Durham, where he opened a school, 
which he continued till 1S30, when, having married 
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a lady of considerable fortune, he resolved to carry 
out the plan which he had long desired, of devoting 
himself to the study of chemistry. He accordingly 
repaired to Stockholm, and became the pupil of 
Berzelius, the most celebrated chemist of the time ; 
and his reputation rose so rapidly, that in 1S33, while 
still pursuing his studies abroad, he was invited to 
take the readership in chemistry and mineralogy in 
the newly-established university of Durham. For 
some time after his return from the continent, lie 
resided in Edinburgh, and held the post of chemist 
to the Agricultural Society; but shortly after its 
dissolution, lie took up bis permanent residence at 
Durham. It is as an agricultural chemist that he 
is chiefly known. His Catechism of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology has gone through more than 
fifty editions, and has been translated into almost 
every European language ; and his Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology are held in high 
esteem. The last of liis works was liis Chemistry of 
Common Life, which originally appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine, and has since gone through two 
editions. In the summer of 1S53, while travelling 
on the continent, apparently in his usual health, lie 
was seized with spitting of blood, which terminated 
in a rapid decline. 

JOIGNY (anc. Joviniacum), an old walled town 
of France, in the department of Yonne, about 00 
miles south-east of Paris, noted for its red wines 
and extensive trade in wool. Pop. (1S72) 5100. 

JOINERY, the art of joining or framing together 
the wooden finishings of buildings, such as the 
doors, windows, shutters, stairs, &c. See CAP.rENTRV. 

JOINT AND SEVERAL, a legal phrase in 
England and Ireland, meaning that a contract or 
obligation is made by, or in favour of, each of 
several parties, independently as well as jointly 
with the others. The general ride of law is, that 
a contract of several persons is joint, and not 
several— that is to say, if it is sought to be enforced 
against them, they must all bo sued together, and 
an action cannot be brought against one. Thus, for 
example, if A, B, and G jointly accept a hill, or 
make a promissory-note, without saying, ‘ we jointly 
and severally promise, &c.,’ the whole of them must 
he sued on such hill. If, however, any one pay the 
whole debt, he can sue liis co-contractors for their 
respective contribution or proportion — namely, one- 
third from each. If, on the other hand, the parties 
had, by express words, jointly and severally made 
the promissory-note, or hound themselves, then the 
creditor could sue any one of them he pleases, with- 
out taking any notice of the rest. Whichever of 
them, however, first paid the debt, would be equally 
entitled to sue his co-debtors to contribute their 
fair proportions. So, if n contract is made in favour 
of two or more persons, the general rule is, that all 
of them must join in any action brought to enforce 
the contract. But in some cases, when a contract 
is capable of being separated into distinct interests, 
it is not necessary that all of the creditors should 
sue. Much depends on the nature of the contract, 
tlie situation and relations of the parties, and who 
paid the price or consideration. In Scotland, the 
phrase coujunctly and severally is more frequently 
used than jointly and severally, though the mean- 
ing is the same. There are, however, some differ- 
ences between the laws of England and Scotland on 
the subject. In Scotland, the general rule is the 
reverse of what it is in England. When a contract 
is joint, each is concerned and liable only for his 
share; but when it is expressly stated to be a 
conjunct contract, each is liable for the whole. 
Moreover, where one of several debtors is discharged 
without an express reservation of the remedy against 
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the rest, this operates in England as a discharge to 
the whole ; whereas in Scotland it operates only as 
a discharge of that one. 

JOINT-FIR. See Sea-Gkate. 

JOINT OWNER is, in English Law, a person 
who is one of several owners of property. The 
property may he either personal or real, goods or 
land. One of the characteristics of this ownership 
is, that if one of the parties dies, his interest accrues 
to the others, and does not go to the deceased 
co-owner's heirs or representatives. Tints, if A and 
B arc joint owners of a horse, and A dies, the horse 
then belongs entirely to B. So it is with real 
property, such as houses, lands, and estates. This 
is called the doctrine of survivorship. Sometimes 
in wills and deeds it is not clearly expressed 
whether the property was given to A and B as 
joint tenants or owners, or as tenants in common. 
The chief difference between these two descriptions 
of owners is, that if one tenant in common dies, 
his share does not go to the other tenants in com- 
mon, but belongs to his representatives or heirs. 
Hence, in doubtful cases, a court of equity gener- 
ally inclines to hold that a tenancy in common was 
meant rather than a joint tenancy, for the former 
is the more fair of the two kinds of ownership. In 
all cases, however, it is in the power of a joint 
owner to convert his joint tenancy into a tenancy 
in common, by simply executing a deed of partition 
or alienation, if the property consist of land; or 
selling his share, if it consist of personalty. And 
there is an exception as to the survivorship in the 
case of a firm of partners, for in that case, when 
one partner dies, liis share does not accrue to his 
co-partners, but belongs to his own personal repre- 
sentatives. This is said to be an exception to the 
general rule of joint ownership, created for the 
benefit of trade, so that, in the case of a firm, the 
ownership is an ownership in common, and not joint 
ownership. In Scotland, the general ride is different 
from what prevails in England, and joint property 
is there always equivalent to what is called in 
England property held in common, and not joint 
in the above sense. It requires express words in 
Scotland to make the property be held so as to be 
equivalent to what is joint property in England. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, an association of 
individuals who unite to carry out a particular 
object of a private nature by each taking and paying 
for shares in the common stock. The object of 
the association may be to manufacture some species 
of article, to conduct some branch of trade or com- 
merce, the business of banking or insurance, or in 
general to do whatever work of a private nature 
any individual can do; but when tho object is to 
execute a public undertaking, such as a railway, 
a canal, harbour, or other work of importance, the 
company is not called a joint-stock company, but 
a public company, and a special act of parliament 
is required in order to establish it and regulate its 
proceedings. In many respects, the proceedings of 
railway, canal, and public companies resemble those 
of what are called joint-stock companies. Iu ordinary 
circumstances, tho capital or stock of a joint-stock 
company is beyond what any single individual, how- 
ever wealthy, would be able or inclined to adventure ; 
it is mainly on this account that the joining of 
parties together to undertake risks is expedient and 
unavoidable ; though there may be instances, as in 
the case of Co-operation (q. v.), where a union of 
small sums by a large number of persons is for pecu- 
liar reasons recommendable. Joint-stock companies 
are of comparatively modern origin, and they can 
exist with a chance of success only in a community 
possessing good business notions and habits, along 


with a spirit of enterprise, and where there is that 
degree of mutual confidence which will give stability 
to the concern. Accordingly, from a concurrence 
of favourable circumstances, Great Britain has taken 
the lead in this land of undertakings, which, 
however, have also been carried to maturity on a 
comprehensive plan in tho Netherlands and United 
States. In France, this method of commercial 
association is of more recent growth, and appears 
still to require the fostering care of tho state. 

The usual process of commencing a joint-stock 
company is to issue a prospectus, detailing the 
object of the undertaking, inviting the subscription 
of shares, and specifying the probable profits. As 
the proposed company necessarily requires a paid 
secretary, who is in effect to be its constructor and 
future attache, it too frequently happens that in 
periods of ease in the money market, scheming 
solicitors and others devise projects of this kind, 
and induce inexperienced capitalists to take shares ; 
the result often being a collapse of the company, 
to the loss of all concerned, the projector alone 
excepted. On this account, scrupulous care is 
necessary in mailing such investments, to seo that 
the proposed companies are of genuine worth, and to 
be administered by persons of thorough integrity. 

Every joint-stock company sets out on certain 
rules of management, which receive the approval 
of the shareholders, who name a chairman and 
board of directors, and these, on being appointed, 
choose subordinate officials. Whatever bo the 
rules, and also the implied responsibilities, the 
practice is to allow considerable latitude to the 
chairman and other directors in conducting tho 
affairs of the company, for they alone are in a 
position to form a correct judgment on points deeply 
concerning the character and welfare of tho asso- 
ciation. As, with the best intentions, they may fall 
into error, and thereby incur heavy losses of capital, 
it is reasonable to hold them blameless, unless 
chargeable with fraud in their representations and 
general dealings. Ordinarily, and with reckless 
imprudence, shareholders ask no questions, and 
experience no suspicions as long as they are getting 
satisfactory dividends— an indifference to conse- 
quences which sometimes suffers a severe retribution. 

Joint-stock companies are at best a clumsy and 
often not very satisfactory method for accomplish- 
ing a particular purpose. Conducted by directors 
or managers with whatever dexterity, they fall 
immeasurably behind as regards the energy, breadth 
of calculation, vigilance, and promptitude with which 
a business may be conducted by a single individual, 
or by two or three activo partners, ready on tho 
instant to take advantage of every important turn 
in the market. Unless, therefore, in the exceptional 
circumstances referred to, and also in gigantic 
concerns which no single individual or ordinary 
copartnery would undertake, joint-stock companies 
are economically inexpedient. 

The legislature has on different occasions inter- 
posed to regulate tho principles of joint-stock com- 
panies, and protect the public against the injuries 
which they may recklessly inflict. Tho safest 
undertakings aro those of a public nature, and 
which are therefore incorporated by special act of 
parliament, for besides that their rules have been 
scrutinised by committees of tho Commons and 
Lords in terms of certain standing orders, tho 
liability of shareholders is limited expressly to the 
amount of their respective stocks. Railway com- 
panies are of this category. Where there is no 
such limitation by statute, any single shareholder 
incurs a responsibility equal to the whole debts of 
tho concern, and he can seek relief only against his 
brother shareholders conjointly or severally. The 
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appalling nature of this responsibility, and tbe 
necessity for as far as possible averting it, have 
induced the legislature to empower the organisation 
of companies on a method of limited responsibility ; 
in this respect copying a plan which had worked 
successfully in the United States. To participate 
in the benefit of this limitation, companies need to 
be publicly registered according to certain statutory 
obligations, by which means all have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of their character. AVe add a brief 
analysis of the laws affecting joint-stock companies 
without and with limited liability. 

Numerous statutes have been passed diming the 
last 30 years in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
regulate the constitution and proceedings of joint- 
stock companies, and there were separate statutes 
for each kingdom, and also for different kinds of 
companies in each kingdom. The principle of limited 
liability was first introduced in 1856. All these 
separate statutes, which led to much confusion, have 
been now repealed, and replaced by one consolidated 
statute, called the Companies’ Act, 1862, 25 and 26 
Viet. c. 89, which, amended by 30 and 31 Viet. c. 
131, constitutes the code of joint-stock companies 
now applicable to the United Kingdom. This 
general act contains provisions for enabling existing 
companies previously registered to register them- 
selves under the new act. The same formalities are 
made applicable, with slight variations, to all joint- 
stock companies, whether limited or unlimited. The 
grand distinction between limited and unlimited 
companies is, that whereas formerly, if a company 
contracted debts, no matter how large, every mem- 
ber was liable, if his co-members proved to be unable 
to pay them proportions, to pay the whole of these 
debts, even to the last shilling of his fortune — a 
result which proved ruinous to the richer members : 
now, on the other hand, if the company is limited, 
though it contract debts however large, yet each 
member can in no event be called on to pay more 
than he expressly guaranteed; thus he knows at 
the outset the worst that can befall him. Hence 
it follows that if a limited company contract exces- 
sive debts beyond what the members are bound to 
pay, it is the creditors alone who will chiefly suffer ; 
but they have such ample means of satisfying them- 
selves beforehand about the position and capabilities 
of the company, by reason of the publicity and 
access to books now provided, that they can only 
blame themselves if they credulously give too large 
credit. 

It may be also noticed, before stating the details 
more particularly, that no partnership of bankers 
which consists of more than ten persons shall be 
formed in future unless it is registered and conducts 
its business under the Companies’ Act, 1862 ; and 
other partnerships consisting of more than 20 per- 
sons, are in like manner compelled to register as a 
company, unless they are already registered, or are 
formed by some act of parliament or letters-patent. 

Tho subject will be most conveniently noticed 
under certain heads. 

1. Constitution and Incorporation of Companies and 
Associations. — Any seven or more persons associated 
for any lawful purpose may subscribe a memor- 
andum of association, and may define their liability 
as follows. They may limit their liability either to 
the amount, if any, unpaid on their shares, or to such 
amount as they may respectively undertake to con- 
tribute to the assets of the company, in the event of 
its being wound up. If the liability is limited by 
shares, then tho word ‘limited’ must be added to 
tho name of the company ; and the amount of capital, 
object, place of business, and declaration of the limit, 
must be defined in the memorandum of association. 
If the liability is limited by guarantee, the word 


‘limited’ must also be added, and tho amount of 
guarantee defined, so ns to extend to all liabilities 
incurred while the party is a member, and within 
one year after. If the company is formed on the 
principle of no limit being placed on the liability of 
its members, the declaration of any limit is omitted, 
and it is called an unlimited company. The memor- 
andum of association is to be stamped and signed 
by each subscriber in presence of one witness, and 
when registered, it binds the company and members. 

A company in general cannot alter this memorandum 
of association, unless where it is a company limited 
by shares, and wishes to increase its capital or shares. 

A limited company may, however, nave directors 
and managers, and managing director with un- 
limited liability. Besides the memorandum of 
association, there must be articles of association, 
also signed by the subscribers, stating the rules 
of the company; or if the company is limited , 
by shares, and has no such articles, then the 
rules stated in schedule A to the act occupy their 
place. The articles of association must be printed. 
The memorandum and articles must be delivered to 
the registrar of joint-stock companies, who shall 
register the same, and grant a certificate of incor- 
poration. Each member is entitled, on request, and 
payment of Is., to have forwarded to him a copy 
of the memorandum and articles of association, 
otherwise, the company forfeits a penalty of £1 in 
each case. Companies are prohibited from adopting 
the same name as another company, and in somo 
cases they cannot, without leave of the Board of 
Trade, hold more than two acres of land. 

2. Distribution of Capital and Liability of Members. 
— The interest or share of each member is part of 
his personal, and not real estate. A member is 
entitled to have his name entered on the register of 
members, which contains the name and address of 
each, his date of entry, his shares, &c. An annual 
list is to be made out of all members, -with the names, 
addresses, and occupations of each, as well as -the 
amount of capital, shares, calls, &c., possessed and 
paid by each, and this list is to be sent to the regis- 
trar of joint-stock companies for inspection. Every 
member is entitled to inspect at the office of the 
company the register of members gratis, and any 
other person is also entitled to do so on payment of 
Is., or such member or person may demand a copy 
on payment of 6 d. for every 100 words. If the name 
of a person is without cause entered or omitted in 
the register, he can set the matter right by appli- 
cation to the court. When a company is wound up, 
every member past and present must contribute 
towards the assets enough to pay the debts of the 
company, subject to the following qualifications : 

1. No past member shall be liable who has ceased for 
one year to be member; 2. No past member is liable 
to contribute to any debt contracted after he ceased 
to be member ; 3. No past member shall be liable to 
contribute, unless the existing members are unable 
to pay the debts ; 4. In case of a limited company, 
no member is bound to pay more than the amount 
unpaid on shares, or the amoimt guaranteed by him 
to be paid, according to the memorandum of asso- 
ciation. In insurance companies, if the policy or 
contract makes the funds alone liable, such contract 
will remain good. If, at the winding up, any divi- 
dend is due to a member, this is to be deemed part 
payment of his contribution. The result, therefore, 
is, that in all unlimited companies, while one rich 
member may be liable to his last shilling to pay the 
whole debts of the company, in the event of his 
co-members not being able to bear their shares of 
these debts ; in limited companies, each member can 
never be liable to pay more than the maximum 
share or guarantee, whatever be the amount of tho 
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company’s debts, and whether tbe other members 
pay their shares or not. 

3. Management and Administration of Companies. 
— Each company must have an office where its 
business is carried on, and give notice thereof to the 
registrar. If the company is limited, it must have 
its name painted up in a conspicuous place outside 
its office, and its name must, under a penalty, bo 
printed or engraved on all its notices, advertise- 
ments, bills of exchange, cheques, receipts, &e. Every 
limited company must also keep a register of mort- 
gages affecting its property, which any member 
or creditor is entitled to inspect at all reason- 
able times. Some companies — viz., limited banking, 
insurance, deposit, provident or benefit societies — 
must also each year make out and suspend in their 
offices a statement of their debts and assets. Every 
company not having a capital divided into shares, 
must keep at its office a register of its directors and 
managers. No company is to carry on business 
when the number of members is less than seven, 
otherwise each such member, if cognizant of the fact, 
shall bo liable for tho whole debts of the company. 
A general meeting of the company must be held once 
at least every year. Tho company may in general 
meeting alter its regulations by special resolution, 
passed by not less than three-fourths of tho members, 
and a copy thereof must ho sent to tho registrar, 
and given to each member. Tho Board of Trade 
may appoint one or more inspectors to examine and 
report on the affairs of tho company on the following 
application: 1, in case of a banking company having 
a capital divided into shares, on the application of 
members holding onc-tliird or more of the shares ; 
2, in tho case of any other company with shares, on 
the application of members holding one-fifth or more 
of tho shares ; 3, in the case of any company not 
having a capital divided into shares, on the appli- 
cation of one-fifth or more of tho members. The 
reasons of the application must, however, be sup- 
ported by satisfactory evidence. Tho expenses of 
such examination shall fall on tho members requiring 
it, unless the Board of Trade order them to bo paid 
out of the company’s funds. Tho company itself 
may also by special resolution appoint inspectors to 
report on the company’s affairs. 

4. Winding trp of Companies . — A company may bo 
wound up whenever it passes a special resolution to 
that effect; also, whenever it does not commonco 
business within a year after incorporation, or sus- 
pends its business for a whole year ; also, whenever 
its members are reduced to less than seven ; also, 
whenever it is unable to pay its debts ; and lastly, 
whenever tho court thinlc3 it is just and equitable 
that it should be wound up. A company is in the 
above sense deemed to bo unable to pay its debts 
whenever a creditor to whom tho company owes a 
debt above £50 has formally demanded in writing 
payment of such debt, and the company for threo 
aveeks havo neglected to pay, or secure, or compound 
for it. Other tests of being unable to pay its debts 
are, when the company allows execution to issue for 
a debt, &c. Apphcation may bo made to wind .up 
tho company by petition, presented by any creditor 
or contributory of the company. And whenever an 
order is mado by the court for winding up, all 
notions and suits are to bo stayed, and tho remedy 
of winding up then becomes the exclusivo remedy. 
In tho process of winding up, tho court is to havo 
regard to the wishes of tho creditors or contri- 
butories. In order to conduct tho proceedings in 
winding up, and to assist the court, official liqui- 
dators may be appointed by such court, and tho 
liquidators are thereupon invested with full powers 
to bring and defend actions, sell property, and do 
all things necessary for winding up tho company’s 


affairs, and may appoint a solicitor to assist in per- 
forming these duties. The court, also, after an order 
to wind up, settles a list of contributories, i. e., of all 
persons who are bound to contribute to pay the- 
debts of the company, also makes calls on such con- 
tributories, and may summon suspected persons who 
have property of the company. Besides a compul- 
sory winding up of a company, there is also a power 
of voluntary winding up, whenever a special reso- 
lution has been passed to that effect, or when tho 
company has found its liabilities too great to allow 
‘it to go on. Liquidators are then appointed with 
tho same powers as in the other case. There is also 
a third mode of winding up, which is called a wind- 
ing up subject to tho supervision of the court. Tho 
liquidators have power to compromise calls and 
liabilities to calls, as well as debts present or future, 
upon such terras as may be reasonable. And whero 
directors have misapplied moneys, or been guilty of 
breach of trust, the court, notwithstanding he is 
criminally responsible, may compel him to repay 
moneys so misapplied. Tho court may also order 
directors or officers of tho company to be prosecuted, 
and tho costs to be paid out of tho assets. 

5. Scgistration . — The appointment of registrars of 
joint-stock companies is made by the Board of 
Trade, and there must bo at least one offico for 
registration in each of tho threo langdoms. Every 
person is entitled to inspect tho documents kept by 
the registrar on paying a fee not exceeding ono 
shilling, and ho may require a copy or extract of 
documents at a fee not exceeding sixpence for each 
folio. 

Moreover, as regards other remedies, it is now a 
criminal offenco for directors of companies to declare 
and publish fraudulent accounts ; and not only are 
directors personally liablo to third parties buying 
shares on the faith of such false reports, and suffering 
loss, but even the officials who Imowiugly contribute 
to these false reports, are also personally liable in 
damages. 

JOINT TENANCY, in English Law, the owner- 
sliip of land or goods along avitk one or moro other 
persons. See Joint Owner. 

JOINT TRADE, or ADVENTURE, means a 
partnership limited as to a particular undertaking, 
and not, as in the usual case, for a series of years or 
a definite period of time. Ilenco the parties so 
joining havo not tho same liabilities as ordinary 
partners of a firm. Thus, a partnership of this kind 
may bo limited to the working of a patent. In all 
such cases, tho rights and liabilities of tho parties 
are much less extensive than those of ordinary part- 
nerships ; but everything depends on the particulars 
of the contract made between them. 

JOI'NTRESS, in English Law, means a lady who 
has a Jointuro (q. v.) secured to her. 

JOINTS, in Anatomy. A joint or articulation 
may be defined to bo tbo union of any two segments 
of tho skeleton of an animal body, through tho inter- 
vention of a structure or structures of a different 
nature. The textures which enter into tho formation 
of tho moro complex joints aro bone, cartilage, fibro- 
cartilago, ligaments, and synovial membrane. Bono 
forms tho fundamental part of all joints; Ugament, 
in various modifications, is employed as tho bond of 
union between tho bony segments; while tho threo 
remaining textures chiefly occur in those joints in 
which there is free motion. Tho joints vary in 
tho degree of motion from almost perfect immobility 
to the greatest amount and extent of motion that 
are compatiblo with tho maintenance of tho bony 
segments in their proper relation with each other. 

Joints have been divided by anatomists into two 
great classes, to which tho tcims Synarthrosis and 
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Diarlhrosis are applied. In synarthrosis, the parts 
are continuous — that is to say, there is no synovial 
sac intervening between the bones; and the joints 
belonging to this class are so very limited in their 
motion as to be considered by some as immovable ; 
rvliile in diarthrosis, the articular surface of each of 
the bones is covered "with cartilage, and between 
these cartilaginous plates is a synovial sac; and 
mobility is the distinguishing feature ofj this class of 
joints. In briefly describing the leading varieties 
of these two classes of joints, we shall, as far as 
possible, avoid the barbarous terms which have been 
introduced into this department of anatomy. 

In synarthrosis, the articulation is said to be by 
suture when the bones seem to grow somewhat 
into one another, and to become interlocked ■ and 
dovetailed together, each hone having a jagged or 
serrated margin, or when there is a degree of 
bevelling of one hone, so that it is overlapped by 
the other. Both these kinds of suture arc at once 
seen in the human skull, the serrated suture being 
well seen in the union of the two parietal bones, 
the bevelled suture being shewn in the overlapping 
of the temporal bone above the side of the parietal, 
and a combination of the two being exhibited by 
the coronal suture between the frontal bone and the 
anterior edges of the parietal bones. In all these 
there is a thin ligamentous membrane interposed 
between the bones, which disappears as the growth 
of the cranium becomes completed. 

When a slight amount of motion of one bone 
upon another is required to be combined with great 
strength, the contiguous surfaces of the bones are 
united by a thick and strong layer of fVbro-cartilage, 
with which a little clastic tissue is intermixed. 
This is an intermediate variety between the two 
classes of joints, but approximates most nearly, to 
synarthrosis. As examples of this kind of joint, 
may be mentioned tlie articulation between the 
bodies of the vertebra! and that between the two 
pubic bones at what is termed the symphysis. See 
Pelvis. 

In diarthrosis, the degree and nature of the motion 
are very various. There may be merely a little 
gliding motion between the ends of the bones, as, 
jfor example, in tlie articulations between the various 
bones of the carpus and tarsus. See Hand and 
Boot. In those cases, the surfaces are plane, or one 
is slightly concave, and tlie other slightly convex ; 
and the motion is limited in extent and direction 
by the ligaments of the joint, or by some projecting 
point of one of the bones. In some cases, instead 
of a slight concavity and convexity, one bone pro- 
sents a cup-like depression, while the termination 
of the other assumes a hemispherical, or more or 
less globular shape. Hence tlie name of ball and 
socket that is applied to such joints. The best 
example of this variety is the Hip-joint (q. v.), 
and the next best is the shoulder. In those joints, 
the ball is kept in apposition with the socket by 
means of what is termed a capsular ligament, which 
may he described as a barrel-shaped expansion of 
ligamentous structure, attached by its extremities 
around the margin of the articular surfaces com- 
posing the joint, and forming a complete investment 
of it, but not so tight as materially to restrict its 
movements. This species of joint is capable of 
motion of all kinds, as any one may readily test for 
himself, especially in the shoulder-joint 

Another important variety of articulation is the 
hinge-joint, in which the contiguous surfaces are 
marked with elevations and depressions, which 
exactly fit into each other, so as to restrict motion 
to one direction. The elbow and ankle joints, and 
the joints of the fingers and toes, are the best 
examples of this variety. The knee-joint is a less 
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perfect example, because in certain positions it is 
capable of a slight rotation. These hinge-joints aro 
always provided with strong lateral ligaments. The 
shells of bivalve molluscs are united by a very 
strong and perfect hinge-joint. ‘ 

The last kind of joint requiring notice is that 
which admits only of rotatory motion. A pivot and 
a ring are the essential parts of this joint, the ring 
being generally formed partly of bone and partly of 
ligament. The best example of this articulation 
is that between the atlas (the first vertebra) and 
the odontoid or tooth-like process of the axis (the 
second vertebra). See Hand. 

Diseases of the Joints. — Formerly, all the severer 
forms of diseases of the joints were vaguely desig- 
nated under the one general term wltite swelling; but 
during the last half century, thanks to the labours 
of modern surgeons, amongst whom the name of 
the late Sir Benjamin Brodie stands prominently 
conspicuous, the diseases of the joints are tolerably 
well understood, and can be discriminated from 
one another with very considerable accuracy. 

In diseases of the joints, we may have one or 
more of the following textures affected : (1), the 
synovial membrane; (2), the cartilage; and (3), the 
bones themselves. 

The synovial membrane may undergo either acute 
or chronic inflammation, giving rise to the serious 
affections known as acute and chronic Synovitis 
(see Synovial Membranes and Fluid). 

Loose substances of a fibrous structure, and usually 
resembling a small bean in size and shape, some- 
times occur in joints, especially in the knee-joint. 
They commence as little pendulous growths upon 
the synovial membrane, which after a time becomo 
detached. When they get between the ends of the 
bones, which they are apt to do during exercise, 
they cause a sudden and often a most excruciating 
pain, which is often followed by inflammation, and 
arrest all motion of the joint. These symptoms are 
not relieved till, by gentle flexion and manipulation, 
the loose cartilage (as it is usually termed) has been 
removed to a position in which it ceases to givo 
annoyance. When the displacement of the loose 
body is only occasional, and does not cause intensely 
severe pain, the treatment should be limited to the 
application of an clastic bandage or a tightly fitting 
knee-cap, which should be constantly worn, with 
the view of restraining the loose body to a position 
in which it is inoffensive. If, however, this pallia- 
tive treatment fails, the offending body must ho 
removed by sub-cutaneous incision, which avoids 
the danger of a direct wound into the joint. 

The cartilage may be affected in various ways. 
There may he (1) simple destruction of cartilage; 
(2), scrofulous destruction of cartilage ; (3), hyper- 
trophy of cartilage ; (4), atrophy of cartilage, and 
other modified forms of disease of this texture, all 
of which, especially the second, are of a very serious 
character, hut not of a nature that admits of popular 
explanation. 

The most important diseases of the osseous struc- 
tures of the joints are (1) ulcer and (2) caries. These 
diseases often, hut not always, begin with the dis- 
organisation of cartilage, and then extend to the 
bones. Sometimes, however, they commence in the 
bones. The consideration of the symptoms and 
general treatment of these diseases would, be out of 
place in these pages, hut a reference to one very 
important mode of treating articular caries will he 
found in the article Resection of Joints. Several 
of the preceding diseases, even when the result of 
our treatment may be regarded as satisfactory, leave 
a certain amount of stiffness of the joint (sometimes 
extending to perfect immobility), to which the term 
Ankylosis (q. v.) is applied. 
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JOI'NTURE, in English Law, means an estate or 
some interest for life or a longer period in an estate 
settled opon a wife, in the event of her surviving her 
husband. The jointure was at first adopted as a 
substitute for Dower (q. v.), and dower is barred if a 
jointure is provided. The requisites of a jointure 
are : 1. That it must commence and take effect 
immediately on the' husband’s death ; 2. It must 
be for the wife’s life, or for some greater estate ; 3. 
It must be given to the wife herself, and not merely 
to trustees for her ; 4. It must bo expressed to be 
made in satisfaction of her whole dower ; 5. It must 
be made before marriage. The mode of giving a 
jointure is usually by way of a rent-charge on the 
husband’s real estate, the effect of which is to allow 
her to remain in possession of the estate, or part of 
it, after the husband’s death, so long as she lives. 
If a jointure be created out of an estate before mar- 
riage, the husband cannot sell the estate afterwards, 
eo as to defeat the jointure. A jointure is not lost 
by the treason or felony of the husband, nor by the 
elopement and adultery of the "wife. 

In Scotland, the word jointure is also frequently 
used in a similar sense to denote a conventional 
provision to a widow, consisting either of an annuity 
to her or of a liferent assignation of rents, or of a 
liferent of lands, called a locality. In whatever 
way the jointure is constituted, it also excludes the 
widow’s ter ce, unless it is otherwise expressed. 

JOINYILLE, Jr; ax, Sieur or Sire de, one of 
the earliest French historians, whose works possess 
much interest or value, was bom about 1224, of an 
old family, in Champagne, and held high offices 
under Thibaut IE., Icing of Navarre. In 1248, 
he joined Louis IX. of France with nine knights 
and 700 armed men in his crusade; shared that 
monarch’s captivity; and returning to France in 
1254, was frequently at his court, but declined to 
accompany him in his second crusade. After the 
death of Louis IX., the Sieur de J. mote his 
Jlisloire de St Louis, one of the most valuable 
works in the whole literature of the middle ages, 
combining an excellence of style then very rare 
•with a most interesting exhibition of individual 
character in the minute record of events. He died 
about the year 1318. The Histoira dc St Louis was 
first published in 1540 ; one in modernised French, 
was published by Natalie de Wailly in 1S73. 

JOISTS, horizontal timbers (of lighter scantlings 
than the beams) used to support floors. See 
Floors. 

JO'LIBA. See Niger. 

JOLLY-BOAT (Dutch, jolk, a yawl), a small 
boat kept on board ship for the purpose of com- 
municating with the shore. It is a broad, safe 
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boat, and is specially devoted to the use of the 
steward and to the conveyance of his purchases 
from shore. 

JOMINI, Henri, Baron, bom 6th March 1779 
at Paycme, in the canton do Yaud, began his 
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military career in a Swiss regiment in the French 
service, and afterwards, chiefly through the friend- 
ship of Ney, was raised to high military rank by 
the Emperor Napoleon. In 1804, he began the 
publication of his Trails des Grandes Operations 
Militaires. He distinguished himself in active 
service during the retreat from Russia, but offended 
at the treatment which he received from Napoleon, 
he passed over to the allies after the armistice of 
Plaeswitz, and entered the service of Russia. In 
1828, he took an active part in the military opera- 
tions at Yarna ; and in 1855 he settled at Brussels. 
Besides the work already mentioned, his Histoire 
Critique et Mililaire des Campaniles de la Revolution 
(5 vols. Paris, 1806), his Vie Politique et Militaire 
de Napoleon (4 vols. Par. 1827), and his Tableau 
Anahjtique des Principales Combinaisons de la Guerre 
(Petersb. 1S30) are of great value to the military 
student. Baron J. died at Passy, 22d March 1S69. 

JO'NAH (Heb. Yonah, a ‘dove;’ Gr. Jonas), a. 
Hebrew prophet, son of Amittai, was, as we learn 
from 2 ICings xiv. 25, a native of Gath-hepher, a 
town of Galilee in Zebulun, and not far from Phoenicia. 
He appears to have flourished about the second half 
of the 8th c. u. c., in the reign of Jeroboam II., 
and was probably, therefore, the earliest of those 
prophets whose writings are extant. It has been 
urged by Rosenmiiller and other critics, that the 
miracle recorded in the book known under his 
name is not to be regarded as an historical fact, 
but only as an allegory, founded on the Phoenician 
myth of Hercules rescuing Hesione from the sea- 
monster by leaping himself into its jaws, and for 
three days and three nights continuing to tear its 
entrails. The design of the author in incorporating 
this myth with the actual voyage of J., and the 
conversion of the heathen Ninevites, was, it is 
suggested, to bring out more vividly the truth, 
that God will not permit his merciful intentions 
to be frustrated by the disobedience even of a 
prophet. On the other hand, it has been thought 
by orthodox theologians generally, that the lan- 
guage of Christ (Matt. xii. 39 — 41 ; xvi. 4 ; Luke 
xi. 29), and the manner in which it is mentioned 
in Josephus and the Apocrypha, preclude the 
possibility of our supposing this miracle to be 
other than strictly historical. J. has been supposed 
by early authorities to have been the son of the 
widow of Sarepliet (1 Kings xvii. 24), also to have 
been the pupil of Elisha. J.’s tomb is shewn at 
Nebi-Yunus (Prophet Jonah), near Mosul. Leusden, 
Jonas Illustratus (Traj. 1692) ; Friedrichsen, Krili- 
scher Ueberblick tier Ansichlcn vom Buck Jonas 
(Altona, 1817); Rosenmiiller, Proleg. in Jonam; 
also Notes on the Prophecies of Jonah and Hosea, 
by the Rev. W. Drake (Cambridge, 1853). 

JONES, Inigo, a well-known English architect, 
was bom in London in 1572. Of bis early history, 
little is known till the time when the Earl of 
Pembroke, attracted by bis great aptitude at draw- 
ing, sent him abroad for four years to study the 
master-pieces of architecture in France, Germany, 
and Italy. While in Yenice, ho paid particular 
attention to the works of Palladio, whose style he 
introduced into England, whence we sometimes hear 
J. designated as the English ‘ Palladio.’ In 1605, 
he was employed by James I. in arranging the 
scenery, &c., for tbe masques of Ben Jonson, which 
were at that time the chief amusement of the court. 
Jonson afterwards satirised his fellow-labourer in 
Bartholomew Fair. In 1612, J. revisited Italy, still 
further to improve his style, and on his return to 
England was appointed surveyor-general of the 
royal buildings. J. was at this time accounted the 
first architect of England, and according to some, 
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the first of the age. He died in 1G53. The state 
of architecture in England during J.’s time was an 
excellent foil to his genius, as the praise bestowed 
upon his works shews, but still in any age he would 
have ranked high as an architect. His master- 
piece is considered to be the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall. Other works of his are the church of 
St Paul, in Covent Garden, Ashburnham House, and 
Surgeons’ Hall, which, however, are very mediocre. 

JONES, John Paul, bom at Arbigland, in the 
stewart ry of Kirkcudbright, Scotland, Gth July 
1747, was the son of a gardener named John Paul 
He became a sailor, was for a short time engaged in 
the slave-trade, and afterwards settled in Virginia, 
assuming the name of Jones. He ardently embraced 
the cause of the American colonies. When the 
Congress, in 1775, resolved to fit out a naval force, 
he offered his services; and visiting the British 
coast in a brig of 18 guns, performed some remark- 
ably bold exploits, and took advantage of his 
familiarity with the scenes of his boyhood to make 
a hostile visit to the shores of the Solway Firth. 
In 1779, he was appointed to the command of a 
small squadron of French ships displaying the 
American flag, with which he again visited the 
British coasts, causing great alarm, and taking some 
prizes. The king of France made him a chevalier 
of the order of Military Merit. After the war was 
ended, J. attempted, along with John Ledyard, to 
establish a fur-trade between the north-west coast 
of America and China, but failed. In 1787, he 
accepted an appointment in the Russian service, 
and the command of a fleet at the mouth of the 
Dnieper, with which he took an active part in the 
Turkish war, but soon left the Russian service. 
He died at Paris, 18th July 1792. His funeral 
was attended by a deputation of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

JONES, Sm William, was born in London, 28th 
September 174G, and was sent to Harrow in 1753, 
where he soon eclipsed all his fellows, particularly 
in classical knowledge. In 1764, he was entered at 
University College, Oxford, where he was enabled 
to gratify that desire for a knowledge of the oriental 
languages which had shewn itself during the last 
two years of his residence at Harrow. In 1765 he 
left Oxford, to become tutor to the eldest son of 
Earl Spencer, with whom he remained five years. 
In 1770 he published, at the request of the king of 
Denmark, a Life of Nadir Shah, translated into 
French from the Persian ; in the following year, a 
Persian Grammar, republished some years ago, with 
corrections aud additions, by the late Professor 
Lee ; and in 1774, his Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, republished by Eiclihorn at Leipsic, in 
1776. In 1780, he completed a translation of seven 
Arabic poems, known as the Moalldkat, which 
obtain their collective name from being ‘ suspended’ 
in the temple at Mecca ; wrote an essay On the 
Legal Mode of Suppressing Biots, and another, 
entitled Essay on the Law of Bailments, and two 
or three odes. In March 1783, J. obtained a judge- 
ship in the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, 
and landed at Calcutta in September. He at once set 
about the acquisition and promulgation of the know- 
ledge of oriental languages, literature, and customs. 
He established the Royal Asiatic Society, ‘for inves- 
tigating the history, antiquities, arts, sciences, and 
literature of Asia,’ of which he was the first presi- 
dent. To the volumes of the Asiatic Besearches, Sir 
William contributed largely. Besides these, he wrote 
and published a story in verse, called The Enchanted 
Fruit, or the Hindu Wife; and a translation of an 
ancient Indian drama, called Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Bing. A translation by him of the Ordinances 
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of Menu (q. v.) appeared in 1794. He was busily 
employed on a digest of the Hindu and Moham- 
medan laws, when he was attacked with an inflam- 
mation of the liver, which terminated fatally on the 
27th April 1794. J. was' one of the first linguists 
and oriental scholars that this country has produced. 
The 'East India Company erected a monument to 
his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral, and a statue in 
Bengal. A complete edition of his works, in 6 vols. 
4to, was published by Lady Jones in 1799; and 
another appeared, in 13 vols. 8vo, in 1807, with a 
life of the author by Lord Teignmouth. 

J ONE’SIA, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Leguminoscc, sub-order Ctxsalpiniece, having a two- 
leaved calyx, a funnel-shaped, 4-fid corolla, seven 
stamens attached to a ring which springs from the 
tube of the corolla, a scimitar-shaped pod. The 
leaves are abruptly pinnate. The Asoca of San- 
scrit poetry ( J . Asoca) is one of the loveliest trees 
of the East. Its orange and crimson flowers grow 
in graceful racemes. Indian poetry abounds in its 
praises. 

JO’NKOPING, a town of Sweden, and one of 
the most beautiful and finely situated in the 
country, is capital of the lien of the same name, 
and stands at the southern extremity of Lake 
Wetter, and is backed on the south and west by 
pine-clad hills. It is a maritime and trading town, 
and contains an arsenal and a factory for arms. 
Pop. (1874) 12,548. 

JO’NQUIL (Fr. jonquille, from Lat. juncus, a 
rush), a name given to certain species of Narcissus 
(q. v.) with rush-like leaves. The Common J. (N. 
Jonquilla), a native of the south of Europe, is one 
of the most common bulbous-roote'd plants in our 
flower-borders. It has from two to six yellow 
flowers at the summit of its scape (leafless stem). 
The Sweet-scented J. ( N . odorus), also a native of 
the south of Europe, is another species very gener- 
ally cultivated. Perfumed waters are made from J. 
flowers. 

JONSON, Ben, or Benjamin, an English dram- 
atist, was bom, according to the most reliable 
accounts, at Westminster, though one authority 
says Warwickshire, in 1574. The Scottish poet 
Drummond of Hawthomden, states that J. told him 
his grandfather was a Scotchman of Annandale, who 
settled in Carlisle, and his father a clergyman, who 
died before Ben was born. The latter received his 
education at AVestminster school, where he had for 
his preceptor the illustrious Camden. Our know- 
ledge of his career from this point until the period 
when he became famous as an author is very 
obscure. It is said that his mother took a second 
husband, a bricklayer (but this is doubtful), and 
that Ben was forced very unwillingly to assist his 
stepfather. The story of his residence (for a few 
months) at St John’s College, Cambridge, may be an 
authentic tradition, but it really rests on no better 
evidence than the present of some books now in 
the library of that college with his name inscribed 
on them. If he went thither at all, he was soon 
forced to return home for want of means ; but his 
antipathy to the trade of a bricklayer was so great, 
that he finally ran off, and served as a soldier in 
the Low Countries for some time. After coming 
back to England, he tried the profession of an actor, 
but did not succeed, whereupon he started as a 
writer for the stage. Even in this capacity he did 
not rapidly acquire a reputation. The first piece that 
procured him a name was Every Man in his Humour 
(159S). The best of his subsequent productions are 
Volpone, or the Fox (1605), The Silent Woman (1609), 
and The Alchemist (1610). These are comedies full 
of rich, dry, carefully-elaborated ‘humour.’ He 
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( also composed two tragedies, Scjanus (1G03) and 
Catiline’s Conspiracy (1611), on which he — hut only 
he — set a high value. His Masques, written for 
the courts of James and Charles, are occasionally 
very graceful. For many years J. was in receipt of 
a pension from these monarchs, hut his careless and 
profuse habits involved him constantly in difficul- 
ties, and he died in poverty 6th August 1637- J.’s 
writings are not much relished now, and never were, 
even in his own day. There is an air of pedantry 
about his happiest efforts that spoils their effect. 
Yet, on the other hand, he possesses a rude force, 
and a humour which, if heavy and saturnine, is 
also genuine and pungent. Occasional!}’’, too, his 
lyrics shew a lightness and delicacy almost inex- 
plicable, considering the ordinarily and cumbrous 
movement of his faculties. The influence which he 
exercised over the wits of his time is a proof of the 
general strength and talent of the man. ShaUspeare 
alone was reckoned his match in those wit-combats 
held at the Mermaid Tavern. He was an immense 
drinker, and his potations do not seem to have 
improved either his temper or his constitution. The 
best edition of his works is that by Gifford, accom- 
panied by a biographical memoir (Lond. 9 vols. 
1816 ; new cd., with introd. and appendices by 
Lieut-coL F. Cunningham, 1875, Bickers and Son). 

JO'PPA, the name given in the Greek of the 
Hew Testament to a town called in Hebrew Yafo ; 
modem, Yafa or Jaffa, i. e., beauty. It is situated 
on ’the sea-coast of Syria, about 33 miles north- 
west of Jerusalem, and, according to Stanley, still 
deserves its name. J. is a place of great anti- 
quity. Here, according to the classical myth, it 
was that Andromeda was chained to the rock, 
and exposed to the sea-monster; a story that has 
been supposed to shadow out in an obscure way 
the early intercourse between Greece and Syria. 
In sacred history, it appears as the port of Jeru- 
salem in the time of llavid and Solomon, and the 
place to which the cedars of Lebanon were floated 
from Tyre for the building of the temple. It 
was at J. that the Apostle Pete! saw the vision 
' which corrected his Jewish prejudices concerning 
the Gentiles and the spirit of Christianity. In 
the reign of Constantine the Great, J. was made a 
bishop’s see, but it attained its highest prosperity 
in the times of the Crusades, when it became the 
principal Landing-place of the warriors of Christen- 
dom. In 1799, it was stormed by the French under 
Bonaparte, and here was perpetrated his shameful 
massacre of Turkish prisoners. In 1832, Mohammed 
Ali made himself master of it ; but the Turks, with 
the assistance of the British and Austrians, took it 
from him again in 1S40. In 1S74 the imports of 
Jaffa were valued at £113,871 ; the exports (chiefly 
soap, cereals, and oranges), at £207,515. Pop. about 
12,000 (of whom 3700 are Christians and 800 Jews). 

.T ORB AENS, Jakob, a celebrated Hutch painter, 
was bom at Antwerp in 1594, and died in 1G78. 
His works are exceedingly numerous, and are to be 
found in most European collections. They arc 
marked by great truthfulness and vigour of por- 
traiture, and are richly but father glaringly coloured. 
Their chief defects are a want of taste and elegance 
in design. Among his best known works are the 
‘ Merry-making,’ the ‘ Satyr and Man blowing Cold 
- and Hot,’ ‘ Pan and Syrinx,’ and * Saturn devouring 
his Children.’ 

•TO'BX ALT, the principal river of Palestine, the 
bed of which forms a great valley, stretching from 
north to south in the eastern part of the country. 
The J., deriving its head-waters partly from the 
eastern branches of the Lebanon Mountains, and 
partly from Mount Hermon, flows south, and after 


a course of 150 miles, having passed through the 
small lake of El Huleh (The Waters of Merom) 
and the Lake of Tiberias (Sea of Galilee), it falls 
into the northern extremity of the Head Sea 
(q. v.). The bed of the river varies much in 
breadth, and its banks are in some places flat; 
in others, steep. Where it enters the Head Sea, ' 
it is 180 yards broad, and 3 feet deep; but a 
little way fiuther up, it is only 80 yards broad, 
and 7 feet deep. From the Lake of Tiberias 
to the Bead Sea, the J. is crossed by no bridge, 
although in two or three places there are ruins of 
bridges. Above the Lake of Tiberias is a bridge 
calle~d Jacob’s Bridge, over which the road from 
Bamasens to the sea-coast passes. In a number of 
places, the J. is fordable; in some, even when the 
river is in flood. The course of the J. was explored 
by Lieutenant Molyneux, an English officer, in 
August 1847, during the dry season ; and by 
Lieutenant Lynch, with an expedition sent out by i 
the United States’ government in April 1848, when ! 
the river was in flood. j 

JORGENSEN, Jokoen, a Banish adventure'', 
who, in the beginning of the present century, made I 
a descent on the island of Iceland, and reigned ! 
there as protector for about six weeks, was the ] 
son of a watchmaker in Copenhagen, and was born ! 
in that city in 1779. On the 21st June 1809, I 
having previously visited the island in. a ship in 
which he held the position of interpreter, J. arrived 
at Rcikiavik in the Margaret and Ann, an armed 
merchantman from London, carrying 10 or 12 guns. 

A few daj’s after, ho surrounded the house of the 
governor, took him prisoner, and informed the 
town’s-people that he should hold Iceland in posses- 
sion for England, ‘until such time as the English 
fleet should relievo him.’ He then issued several 
proclamations, announcing ‘ that relations with Great 
Britain should be set on a firm footing, and Iceland 
be placed under her protection.’ He also organised a 
‘ government office,’ confiscating all Banish property, 
with whatever else he could lay hands on, to the state 
chest, and subjecting the inhabitants to all the 
miseries of an unscrupulous despotism. On the 9th 
August, however, his brief reign was brought to a 
close by the arrival of a British man-of-war, the 
commander of which, hearing of the piratical invasion 
of J., immediately seized upon and imprisoned him, 
restoring at the same time the previous condition of i 
affairs. J. was carried to England, but he does not j 
seem to have been visited by the punishment he so i 
fully merited. He afterwards lived in London for ! 
some years, was convicted of robbery in 1820, and i 
transported to Botany Bay in 1825. I 

JORNA'NDES, or JORBANES, a historian of | 
the Gtli c., was by birth a Goth, or both of Alan and ! 
Gothic descent. He was first a notary, but after- 
wards adopted the Christian religion, and was made 
Bishop of Croton, in Italy. He wrote two historical 
works in the Latin language ; the first, De Rcgnorum 
ac 7'cmporum Successions, is a short compendium 
of the most important events in history from the 
creation down to 552 A. D. ; but the work is only 
valuable from the accounts in it of several barbarous 
northern nations. His other work, De Gelarum 
Origine ct Reims Geslis (Concerning the Origin and 
Heeds of the Goths), is a work which has obtained 
great renown, chiefly from its being our only source 
of information about the Goths and other barbarian 
tribes, except when they arc casually mentioned by 
some Greek or Latin historian. The work is, how- 
ever, full of inaccuracies, both of time, place, and 
person. There are many editions of both works. 

J ORU'LLO, a volcanic mountain in the Mexican 
Confederation, situated 150 miles west-south-west 
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of the city of Mexico, was thrown up, in Sep- 
tember 1759, to the height of 1575 feet from a 
plain, which itself was 2S90 feet above the level of 
the sea ; lat. 19° 10' N., Ion". 101° 2' IV. This new 
creation originally consisted of a series of cones of 
various sizes. Many of the subordinate eminences 
have since disappeared altogether; some have 
changed their form ; and few now emit vapour. 
The temperature of the surface has gradually 
declined, and much of the locality has been covered 
with forest trees. 

JOSEPH I., Emperor of Germany, the eldest son 
of Leopold I., was born at Vienna 2Gth July 1G/S, 
was crowned king of Hungary in 1GS9, and king of 
Romo in 1G00, became emperor in 1705, and died in 
1711. Tko influence of the Prince of Salm, who 
had the charge of his education, and his subsequent 
connection with Prince Eugene, led him to cmbraco 
opinions much more liberal than those which have 
generally prevailed in his family, and he granted 
privileges to the Protestants of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia which had been refused by his predecessors. 
He also concluded a treaty in 1707 with Charles 
XII. of Sweden, by which he granted religious 
liberty to the Protestants of Silesia, and restored to 
them 120 churches which had been taken from them 
by the Jesuits. lie was fond of courtly ceremonial, 
but mild and affable, and sought to imjnovc the 
condition of the po.i-nntry in Ins dominions by 
relieving them from some of tin' oppressions to 
which they wue subp et. lie eagi rly and success- 
fully prosecuted, ill alliance with Britain, tin war of 
the Spanish Succession against France. 

JOSEPH II.. Kmpnor of Germany, son of' 
Francis l. and Maria Theresa up vd, was born 13th * 
Maicli 17-11, at a time when lus mother’s fortunes 
were ill their lowest state of depression. He early 
gave proof of excellent abilities. After the peace 
of Hubcrtsbnrg, he was elected king of Rome, and 
after the death of his father (lMh August 1755), 
emperor of Germany. Maria Theresa also asso- 
ciated him with hen-elf in the government of the 
Austrian states ; but for some tune lus actual share 
in it amounted to little more than the thn f command 
of tile army. On her death in 1780, lie inherited all 
her dignities and power. He was ambitious of 
increase of territory, and although be failed m Ins 
object of adding Bavaria to the Austrian dominion*, 
winch he thought to consolidate by obtaining it m 
exchange for the Low Countries, j< t he was success- 
ful in acquiring Galicia, Lodoim na, and the county 
of Zips, at the i’irst partition of Poland, in 1772; and 
he appropriated, in 17S0, great part of the bishoprics 
of l’assaii and Sal/burg. He was a zealous reformer, 
having imbibed, like Frederick tile Great, the 
prmciphs of the philosophy which prevailed in that 
age, but he attempted lus reforms too rashly, and 
too mm li by the exercise of mere authority, and was 
compelled to re .tore many things again to tin ir former 
condition , tiie hostility of the nobles and clergy, 
whose power and prre ileges lie sought to reduce, 
producing rein limns in various parts of bis domi- 
nions. 'i’lie th rgy in particular regarded him with 
detestation. He had caily shewn a dislike to them, 
which caused no little vixatnni to Ins mother ; and 
as soon as he found luniself m full possession of the 
government of Austria, he proceeded to declare him- 
self independent of the pope, and to prohibit the 
publication of any now papal bulls in lus dominions 
without his Placrt rrgium. The continued publica- 
tion of the bulls Uniijniihis (q. v.) and Jn canid 
Domini (q. v.) was also prohibited. Besides this, be 
suppressed no fewer than 700 convents, reduced the 
number of the regular clergy from G3,000 to 27,000, 
prohibited papal' dispensations as to marriage, and 
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on 15th October 1781, published the celebrated 
Edict of Toleration , by which he allowed the free 
exercise of their religion to the Protestants and Not- 
nnited Greeks in liis dominions. Pope Pius VI. 
thought to check this course by a personal interview 
with tlie emperor, and for that purpose made a visit 
to Vienna in 1782 ; and although be was quite 
unsuccessful in his object, lie carried away with him 
tlie conviction, that the people were utterly unpre- 
pared for the reforms which their sovereign sought 
to accomplish, a conviction the correctness of which 
the event abundantly proved. J. engaged in a 
war with Turkey in 17SS, in which he was unsuc- 
cessful ; and tlio vexation caused by this, and' by 
the revolts in bis own dominions, and the necessity 
under which lie felt himself of revoking many of 
the edicts by which lie had sought to promote 
the welfare of his people, hastened his death, which 
took place on 20th February 1790. He founded 
many valuable institutions, and did much to pro- 
mote tlie progress of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce in Austria. 

JOSEPHINE, Marik Rose, Empress of the 
French, was born, 23d June 17G3, in tlie island of 
Martinique, where her father, Taclior do la I’agcrie, 
was captain of tlie port at St rierre. She had only 
an indifferent colonial education ; hut her qualities 
of mind and heart, even more than her beauty, won 
universal regard. 'When about 15 years of age, she 
came to France, and soon after married the Viscount 
Alexandre Beauharnais ; of which marriage were 
born Eugene, viceroy of Italy, and Hortense, queen 
of Holland, and mother of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. J.’s husband having been executed during tlie 
I Reign of Terror, she herself just escaped through 
the events of 9th Tlicnnidor (27th July 1791). She 
was married, Otli March 1795, to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, accompanied him in some of his campaigns, 
and exercised a great iulluencc in restraining 
him from measures of violence and severity. At 
Malmaison, and afterwards at the Luxembourg and 
tlie Ttiilenes, she attracted round ber tlie most 
brilliant society of France, and contributed not a 
little to the increase of her husband’s power. She 
regarded Ins exaltation to the tlirouc, however, with 
a presentiment of evil ; and from the day of her 
becoming empress, seemed to dread that political 
motives might lead him to seek tlie dissolution of a 
marriage which had proved unfruitful, After scenes 
of the most painful kind, this took place. Tho 
marriage was dissolved by law on lGtli Decemlier 
1809. J. retained the title of empress, corresponded 
with Bonaparte, and if tlie allied sovereigns had 
permitted, would have rejoined him after his fall. 
She lived near Evreux, and died, after a short 
illness, on 29th May ISM. Compare Ilh'oirc dc 
r/mpcratricc Jaiip/iiiie (2 vols. Paris, 1S59), by M. 
J. Aubenas. 

JOSE’PHUS, Fl-wrcs, a celebrated Jewish 
historian, was born at Jerusalem, 37 A. I). He 
was of both royal and sacerdotal lineage, being 
descended, on the mothers side, from the line of 
Asmonean princes, while his father, Matthias, 
officiated as a priest in tlie first of the twenty- 
four courses. The careful education he received 
developed his brilliant faculties at an unusually 
early period, and bis acquirements both in Hebrew 
and Greek literature — the two principal branches of 
bis studies — soon drew public attention upon him. 
Having successively attended the lectures at the 
paramount religious schools of his time — ‘ sects,’ ns 
lie inaccurately terms them — ho withdrew into the 
desert, to a man whom ho calls Banos, and who is 
conjectured to have been cither a follower of John 
the Baptist or an Esseue. Three years later, he 
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returned to Jerusalem, and henccfortli belonged to 
the body of the ‘ Pharisees,’ which, in fact, comprised 
the bulk of the people. So great was the regard for 
his abilities, that at the age of only twenty-six years 
he was chosen delegate to Nero. When the Jews 
rose iu thou- last and fatal insurrection against 
the Homans, J. was' appointed governor of Galilee. 
Here he displayed the greatest valour and prudence; 
but the advance of the Roman general Vespasian 
(G7 A. d.) made resistance hopeless. The city of 
Jotapata, into which J. had thrown himself, was 
taken after a desperate resistance of 47 davs. 
Along with some others, he concealed himself in 
a cavern, but his hiding-place was discovered, and 
being brought before Vespasian, he would have 
been sent to Kero, had he not— according to his 
own account, for J. is his own and his sole 
biographer — prophesied that his captor would yet 
become emperor of Rome. Nevertheless, he was 
kept in a sort of easy imprisonment for about three 
years. J. was present in the Roman army at the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus ; and after the fall of the 
city (70 A. D.), was instrumental in saving the lives 
of some of his relatives. After this, he appears to 
have resided at Rome, and to have devoted himself 
to literary studies. The exact period of his death 
is not ascertained. All we know is, that he sur- 
vived A grip pa II., who died 07 A.D. He was thrice 
married, and had children by his second and third 
wives. His works arc : History of the Jewish H'orr, 
in 7 books, written both in Hebrew and Greek (the 
Hebrew version is no longer extant) ; Jewish Anti- 
quities, in 20 books, containing the history of his 
countrymen from the earliest times down to the end 
of the reign of Kero (the fictitious Hebrew Josippon, 
which for a long time was identified with J.’s 
Antiquities, dates from the 10th c. A.D.) ; a treatise 
on the Antiquity of the Jews, against Apion, in 
2 vols., valuable chiefly for its extracts from old 
historical writers ; and an Autobiography (37 — 90 
" A.D.), in one book, which may be considered sup- 
plementary to the Antiquities. The other works 
attributed to him are not believed to’ be genuine. 

The peculiar character of J. is not difficult to 
describe. He was, in the main, honest and vera- 
cious ; he had a sincere liking for his countrymen, 
and rather more pride and enthusiasm in the old 
national history than he could well justify ; but the 
hopelessness of attempting to withstand the enor- 
mous power of the Romans, and an aversion to 
martyrdom, caused him to side with the enemy:— 
perhaps in the faint hope of being thus of some 
use to the national cause. The influence of Greek 
philosophy and learning is visible in all his writings, 
and, as far as biblical history is concerned, infused 
into it a tone of ‘ rationalism.’ ne speaks of Moses 
as a human, rather thau a divinely inspired law- 
giver ; he doubts the miracle in the crossing of the 
Red Sea; the swallowing of Jonah by the whale ; 
and, generally speaking, whatever is calculated to 
teach that there was a special miraculous Provi- 
dence at work on behalf of the chosen people. His 
style is easy and elegant, and J. has often been 
called the Greek Livy. The cilitio prineeps of tho 
Greek text appeared at Basel (Froben) in 1544. 
Since then, the most important editions (with notes) 
are those of Hudson (Oxford, 1720), Havercamp 
(Amst, 1720), Obertliiir (Lcip. 1782 — 1785), Richter 
(Lcip. 1825 — 1827), and Dindorf (Paris, 1845). J. 
has been frequently translated ; the two best known 
versions in English are by L’Estrange (Lond. 1702) 
and Whiston (Lond. 1737). , 

JO’SHUA (Heb. Ychoshtia, ‘Jehovah helps’), 
the name of the celebrated Hebrew warrior under 
whose leadership the land of Canaan was con- 
quered. He was tho son of Kun, of the 'tribe of 


Ephraim, and was bom in Egypt. Before the 
Israelites had reached Sinai, fie was chosen by 
Moses to command the troops that fought against 
Amalek ; and shortly'before the death of the great 
lawgiver, he was publicly invested by the latter 
with the whole civil and military government 
of the Israelites. The vigorous and, on the whole, 
successful manner in which he pursued the con- 
quest of Canaan, and distributed the land among 
the tribes, is minutely described in the book which 
bears his name. He died at the age of 110, and 
was buried at Timuatli-Serak, in Ephraim. — The 
so-called Book of Joshua, in its present form, con- 
taining an account of the conquest and division 
of the ‘Land of Promise,’ was neither written by 
him nor hy any of his contemporaries ; but the 
compiler has certainly made copious use, espe- 
cially in the earlier chapters, of documents drawn 
up during the period of the conquest. Such 
passages as that relative to the harlot Raliab — 
‘and she dwelleth in Israel unto this day’ (vi. 25) 

— demonstrate their own antiquity ; but on the 
other hand, such passages as the narrative of the 
capture of Hebron (of which there are several), 
which did not take place till after the death of 
J. ; the frequency of the expression, ‘ unto this 
day,’ in connections that forbid us to suppose the 
interval a brief one ; the allusion to Judah and 
Israel as distinct (xi. 21) ; the lateness of many of 
the grammatical forms, &e., clearly indicate the 
gradual growth of the book under successive editors, 
the last of whom is placed by Masius, Spinoza, 
Hasso, &c., after the exile, and by Ewald in tho 
time of Manasseh ; while ICcil and others place the 
book in tho time of Saul. A Samaritan Book 
of Joshua ( Chronicon Samaritanum), containing a 
cltronological narrative of events from the death 
of Moses down to the time of the Roman emperor 
Hadrian, compiled from Arabic and Hebrew sources, 
about 1300 A.D., is extant in Arabic, and was first 
edited at Leyden in 1S4S, by Juynboll, along with 
a Latin version. It differs very considerably from 
the canonical Book of Joshua. 

JOSI'AH (Heb. Yoshiyahu, ‘Jehovah will help’), 
one of the kings of Judah, was the son of Amon and 
Jedidah, and succeeded bis father (041 B. c.) at tho 
age of eight years. He was apparently brought up 
under the caie of the priesthood, early mamfested 
a pious disposition, and became a determined reli- 
gious reformer, purging Judah and Jerusalem from 
idolatry. In like manner, it seems, he marched 
through the land of Israel. This statement lias 
naturally excited much surprise. F or more than a 
hundred years, the lungdom of Israel had been a 
part of the Assyrian empire ; its people were, for the 
most part, earned into exile, and their place sup- 
plied by heathen colonists. It was in the reign of 
J. that Hilkiali tho high-priest found the ‘ Book of 
the Torah’ — by which some understand Deuter- 
onomy, others Exodus, and others, again, the whole 
Pentateuch — while the workmen were repairing the 
temple. J. does not appear to have heard of its 
existence before ; at least, the words of it strike 
him as something novel, and excite the profoundest 
emotions in his breast. In commemoration of the . 
discovery, tho king celebrated the feast of tho j 
Passover with a splendour never before equalled. 
After this, he continued his work of extirpating 
every trace of idolatry. Wizards, conjurors, ‘ all 
the abominations ’ that could bo ‘ spied in the iand,’ 
were ‘put away.’ In these efforts, the monarch 
seems to have spent the greater part of his reign. 
He met his death at Megiddo, in the valley of 
Esdraelon, when attempting to check the advance 
of Pharaoh-Neclio against the Assyrians. (Compare 
Herod. II. 159.) J. was the last of the good kings 
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| o£ Judali. In his days prophesied Jeremiah and 
j Zeplianiah. 

j JOSIKA, Miklos (Nicholas), Baron, a very 
remarkable Hungarian novelist, was born of a dis- 
tinguished family, 28fcli Sept. 1796, at Torda, in Tran- 
sylvania. In his youth, he served for some time in 
the Austrian army, but resigned. Ms commission in 
ISIS, married a wealthy Hungarian heiress, and for 
many years devoted himself to agriculture and study. 
His first "works appeared in 1834 under the title of 
Irtiny and Vdzlatok, and were exceedingly popular. 
From that period till the revolution in 1848, he 
| wrote about GO volumes of novels, all of which 
} were published at Pesth. The most important are 
Az utols6 B6l6ry (The Last Biitory, 3 vols. 1840), 
Zrinyi a KoltO (The Poet Zrinyi, 4 vols._ 1843), 
A Csehek Magyarorszdgban (The Bohemians in 
Hungary, 4 vols. 1845), and Jdsilca lstv6.ii (Stephen 
Josilfa — one of the author’s ancestors — 5 vols. 1847). 
Involved in the Hungarian revolution, he was 
obliged to abandon his native country, and after- 
wards resided at Brussels, where he continued his 
literary labours. In 18G4, he removed to Dresden, 
where he died in 18G5. Among his productions 
written in exile, are Egy Magyar Csaldda forra- 
■dalom Alatt (A Hungarian Family during the Revo- 
lution) ; The Mailly Family ; and Ezter (Esther). 
J. is a thoroughly natural novelist, and drew his 
materials almost wholly from the history of his own 
land, of which he possessed a profound knowledge. 
He has been called the Walter Scott of Hungary. 

JOST, Isaak Markus, an eminent Jewish scholar 
of Germany, bom at Bemburg in 1793, died 18G2. 
His principal works are Gcschichte der Israeliten 
(History of the Israelites, 9 vols. Berl. 1820 — 1829, 
to which was added a tenth during 1S4G— 1S49, 
entitled Neuerc Gcschichte tier Israeliten von 1815— 
1845); Allgcmcinc Gcschichte des Jiid. Volkes (Uni- 
versal History of the Jewish People, 2 vols. Berl. 
1831 — 1832); a Translation (into German) of the 
| Mislina with text and commentary (G vols. Berl. 
1S32 — 1834) ; Gesch. des Jitdcnlhums, &c. (3 vols. 
Leipsic, 1857 — 1859). He also edited a journal 
entitled Israclitische Annalcn (FUf. 1839—1811). 
Besides being a savant, ho was a patriot, and 
warmly interested himself in behalf of the social 
and political liberties of his countrymen. 

JOUDPORE, or JODIIPORE, a city in Raj- 
pootana, Hindustan, capital of a protected state of 
the same name. Lat. 2G° 19' N. ; long. 73° S' E. 
The population, not accurately ascertained, appears 
to amount to about SO, 000. Besides several magni- 
ficent tanks, the place is remarkable for its elabor- 
ately constructed and deep wells. — The stale of 
JouDroRE, or Marwar, is the niost extensive and 
populous of all the principalities of Rajpootana. | 
Area, 35,672 sq. m. ; pop. 1,783,600 ; army, 11,000 ; 
revenue of the rajah, £ ISO, 001). J. is chiefly within 
the basin of the Luni ; and its central parts, being 
level and Well watered, are Mglily productive, 

'j yielding wheat, opium, tobacco, ana cotton. 

I JOUFFROY, Theodore Simon, a French philo- 
1 sopher, was born, 7th J uly 179G, at Pontets, a milage 
[ of the Jura, early devoted himself to the study of 
; philosophy, and became a teacher of it, and in 1832 
j a professor in the College de France. His bad health 
j compelled him to resign his professorsMp in 1837, 
j and he died 1st March 1842. His works consist 
j chiefly of studies of the Scottish philosophy, and 
; he published translations of the works of Reid 
and some of those of Dugald Stewart with notes 
and introductions. Of his original works, the most 
valuable is Melanges Philosophiqucs (1833). He was 
also known as a political writer, and in 1S24 took 
part in establishing the newspaper Le Globe. He 
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was for some time a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and was a follower of Guizot. 

JOUGS, JTJGGS, or JOGGS, the name given in 
Scotland to a form of pillory wMch was used also 
in Holland, and probably in other countries. The 
jougs were nothing more than an iron ring or collar, 
fastened by a chain of two or three links to a pillar 
or wall in some public place, such as a market cross, 
a market tron or weighing post, a prison door, a 
church door, a churchyard gate, a churchyard tree, 
a tree beneath whose branches courts were held, 
and the like. The ring or collar opened by a hinge 
or joint, so as to enclose the culprit’s neck, when it 
was secured by a loop or staple, and a padlock. 
The jougs were employed as a punishment as well 
for ecclesiastical as for civil offences. They may 
be traced as far back as the lGtk c,, and although 
they have not been in use for the last hundred 
years, they may still be found hanging at a few 
country churches. The accompanying wood-cut 



represents the jougs at the churchyard gate of the 
picturesque little hamlet of Duddingston, within 
about a mile of Edinburgh. The jougs obviously 
take their name from a widely-spread root, wMch 
appears in the Sanscr. yuj, the Gr. zngon, the Lat. 
jugum, the Itak giogo, the Fr. joug, the Ger. jock, 
the Ang.-Sax. iocc , and the Eng. yoke. The Brajtks 
(q. v.) were occasionally hung on the same pillar 
■with the jougs. 

JOULE, James P., F.R.S., LL.D., one of the most 
distinguished living experimental philosophers, was 
born in 1818, at Salford. In his youth, he had 
the good fortune to have for instructor in science 
the celebrated Dalton ; and he early shewed, by 
constructing for himself clecti'ical macMnes and 
other philosophical instruments, the bent of his 
genius. His earliest notable experiments were made 
with reference to electro-magnetic engines ; from 
which he passed to quantitative determinations 
regarding heat, and the transformation of various 
forms of energy (see Force). He is justly entitled 
to be considered as the experimental founder of 
the modern theory of conservation of energy — 
the grandest generalisation ever made in physical 
science. A sketch of this principle is given in the 
articlo Force above referred to. 
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JOUNPU'R, a town in thcNorth-west Provinces 
of India, is situated on both banks of the Gumti, 
which is here crossed by an ancient bridge, so strong 
as to be periodically submerged without injury. 
Lat. 25°44TN., long. 82° 44' E. This structure is 
commanded by a fort still older than itself, a work 
of the latter half of the 14th century. The pop. 
is (1872) 25,531. ,T. is the capital of a district of 
the same name, with an area of 1555 square miles, 
and (1872) 1,025,869 inhabitants. Sugar is largely 
produced. 

JOUltDAN, Jean Battistt, Comte, a French 
marshal, born 29th April 1762, at Limoges, where 
liis father was a surgeon. He early entered the 
army, embraced with great zeal the cause of the 
Devolution, and soon rose to the rank of a general 
of division. In September 1793, he obtained the 
command of the Army of the North, and on 16th 
October gained an important victory at Wattignics. 
In 1794 and 1795, he commanded the Army of the 
Meuse and Sambre, and prosecuted the war with 
great vigour and success. In 1796, he pushed his 
way far into Germany, hut was driven back by the 
Archduke Charles ; and this discomfiture led to 
his resignation of his command. In 1799, the 
Directory intrusted him with the command of the 
Army of the Danube; but he was defeated by 
the Archduke Charles at Stockach. Although he 
opposed the coup-d'Clat of 18th Brumaire, the First 
Consul employed him, in I860, in the re-organisa- 
tion and administration of Piedmont; and on the 
establishment of the Empire in 1804, he was made 
a marshal, and a member of the Council of State. 
He accompanied King Joseph to Naples, and after- 
wards to Spain, and in his service he was actively 
employed as a general. Ho offered his services to 
Napoleon after has return from Elba. Louis XVIII. 
made him a count in 1S15. In 1819, he was made 
a peer of France ; but his republican principles led 
him to enter heartily into the revolution of 1830. 
He lived and died poor. His death took place on 
23d November 1S33. 

JOUSTS, exercises of arms and horsemanship, 
performed in the middle ages by knights and nobles. 
In the joust, the combatants engaged one another 
singly, each against his antagonist, and not in a 
troop, as in the Tournament (q. v.). The number 
of courses to be run and strokes to be given was 
generally three, but sometimes a larger number. 
The weapon most in use in the joust was the lance, 
but sometimes the battle-axe and sword were 
employed. To direct the lance anywhere, but at the 
body of the antagonist, was reckoned foul-play. In the 
joust of peace, or joule tie plaisance, a foot encounter 
preceded the mounted combat. In the 15th c., the 
usages of jousting had come to differ in different 
countries to such an extent, that an elaborate treatise 
was written in explanation of the various modes, 
distinguishing the characteristic differences. 

JUAN, Don. See Don Joan 

JU'AN FERNA'NDEZ, called also Mas-a- 
tierra, a rocky island in the Pacific Ocean, about 
400 miles off Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, to 
which it belongs. Lat. 33° 40' S., long about 79° W. 
It is 18 miles long, 6 miles 'broad, and is for the 
most part covered with high rocky peaks, the highest 
of which, Yungu, is about 4000 feet above sea- 
level. There are also numerous and fertile valleys, 
which yield oats, turnips, apples, strawberries, 
melons, peaches, figs, grapes, sandal-wood, and 
other varieties of timber. Numbers of wild-goats 
wander on the cliffs. In 1872 there were only 
about a dozen Chilians living on the island ; and 
they were dependent on Valparaiso for a supply of 
most of the necessaries of life. Here Alexander 


Selkirk a buccaneer, whose native place was the 
Scotch fishing-village of Largo, lived m solitude for 
four years (1704—1708). His story is supposed to 
have suggested the Robinson Crusoe of Defoe. 

JUAREZ, Benito. See Sum?., Vol. X. 

JUBAS’A, a genus of palms of the same tribe 
with the cocoa-nut. J. spectabilis is a palm of 30 
or 40 feet high, with a wide-spreading crown of 
pinnate leaves ; a native of Chili, where it is called 
Copiito. The Chilians cut off the crown, and collect 
the sap, which flows freely for several months, a 
fresh slice of the top of the stem being cut off every 
morning. A good tree will yield ninety gallons of 
sap, which being boiled down to a syrup of the con- 
sistence of treacle, receives the name of miel de 
palma (palm-honey), and is an important article of 
the domestic economy of the country. The Juhosa. 
is, in fact, the Jaggery (q.v.) palm of Chili. 

JU'BILEE, the Year of (Heb. Yohel), a peculiar 
institution among the Hebrews (Leviticus xxv.), by 
which, every fiftieth ( not forty-ninth) year, the land 
that in the interval had passed out of the posses- 
sion of those to whom it originally belonged was 
restored to them, and all who had been reduced to 
poverty, and obliged to hire themselves out as ser- 
vants, were released from their bondage ; no less 
wore (Jos. Ant. iii. 12. 3) all debts remitted. The 
jubilee forms, as it were, an exalted Sabbatical Year 
(q. v.), and the land was completely to be left to 
itself in the former as in the latter. The design of 
this institution was chiefly the restoration of the 
equilibrium in the families and tribes. It was to 
prevent the growth of an oligarchy of landowners, 
and the total impoverishment of some families ; as 
well as to increase the fertility of the soil and tho 
growth of the population. It was proclaimed at the 
end of the liarvest-timo, like the sabbatical year, 
on the tenth day of the seventh month — the day of 
atonement — by the yobel (a kind of horn), hence 
also its name. There is no trace in the whole his- 
tory of the Hebrews down to the Babylonian exile 
that the jubilee had ever been observed : after the 
return, however, it appears to have been rigorously 
kept, like the sabbatical year, for some time at least; 
but, from its general impracticability, it must soon 
have fallen into disuse. When the sabbatical year 
was de facto repealed by Hillel’s Prosbol (a legal 
document entitling the creditor to claim his debt 
during this period), mention is no longer made of 
the yohel. The speculations of modern critics on 
the possibility of the yobel, and on the date of its 
inauguration, cannot prevail against the undeni- 
able fact that it has been kept, and also that 
it is much more in harmony with the primitive 
theocratic character of the Mosaic institutions — 
according to which all the land was held as a kind 
of loan from Jehovah, who alone had an absolute 
right over it — than with those of any later period, 
to which it otherwise would have to be referred. 

JUBILEE, or JUBILEE YEAH, an institution 
of the Boman Catholic Church, the name of which 
is borrowed from that of the Jewish jubilee. The 
Catholic jubilee is of two kinds — ‘ordinary’ and 
1 extraordinary.’ The ordinary jubilee is that which 
is celebrated at stated intervals, the length of which 
has varied at different times. Its origin is traced to 
Pope Boniface YIH., who issued, for the year 1300, 
a bull granting a plenary indulgence to all pilgrim- 
visitors of Borne during that year, on condition of 
their penitently confessing their sins, and visiting 
the church of St Peter and St Paid, fifteen times if 
strangers, and thirty times if residents of the city. 
The invitation was accepted with marvellous enthu- 
siasm. Innumerable troems of pilgrims from everjr 
part of the church flocked to Borne. Giovanni 
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Villani, a contemporary chronicler, states that the 
constant number of pilgrims in Home, not reckoning 
those who were on the road going or returning, 
during the entire year, never fell below 200,000. 
As instituted by Boniface, the jubilee was to have 
been held every hundredth year. Clement VI., in 
obedience to an came-t request from the people 
of Borne, abridged the time to fifty years. His 
jubilee accordingly took place in 1350, and was even 
more numerously attended than that of Boniface ; 
the average number of pilgrims, until the heats of 
summer suspended their frequency, being, according 
to Matthew Villani, no fewer than 1,000,000 ! The 
term of interval was still further abridged by Urban 
VI., and again by Paul II., who, in 1470, ordered 
that thenceforward each twenty* fifth ycarshoidd he 
held as jubilee — an arrangement which has continued 
ever since to regulate the ordinary jubilee. Paul 
II. extended still more, in another way, the spiritual 
advantages of the jubilee, by dispensing with the 
personal pilgrimage to Borne, and granting the indul- 
gence to afl who should visit any church in their 
own country designated for the purpose, and should, 
if their means permitted, contribute a sum towards 
the expenses of the Holy Wars. The substitution 
by Leo X. of the fund for building St Peter’s Church 
for that of the Holy War, and the abusive and 
scandalous proceedings of many of those appointed to 
preach the Indulgence (q. v.), were among the proxi- 
mate causes of the Beformatiou. In later jubilee 
years, the pilgrimages to Borne gradually dimin- 
ished in frequency, the indulgence being, for the 
most part, obtained by the performance of the pre- 
scribed works at home ; but the observance itself 
has been punctually maintained at eaeli recurring 
period, with the single exception of the year 1S0O, 
in which, owing to the vacancy of the holy see, and 
the troubles of the times, it was not held. 

The extraordinary jubilee is ordered by the pope 
out of the regular period, either on his accession, or 
on some occasion of public calamity, or in some 
critical condition of the fortunes of the church ; one 
of the conditions for obtaining the indulgence in 
such cases being the recitation of certain stated 
prayers for the particular necessity in which the 
jubilee originated. 

JUDHS'A. See Palestine. 

JU'DAH (Hob. Yehuda, 'the Bepraised One’) 
was the fourth sou of Jacob and Leah, and founder 
of the greatest and most numerous of the twelve 
tribes. In the march through the wilderness, it had 
the post of honour — the van — assigned to it; and 
tradition narrates that its standard was a lion’s 
whelp, with the words : ‘ Arise, 0 Lord, and let 
thine enemies be scattered ! ’ After the conquest 
of Canaan, its territories stretched from the Head 
Sea on the east to the Mediterranean on the west 
(though the Philistines long held possession of the 
fertile district west of the mountains of Judah), 
and from Jerusalem (excluding that city) on the 
north to the land of the Amalekites on the south. 
The capital of the tribe was Hebron. 

JUDAI'ZERS. See Ebionites. 

JUDAS’S TREE (OrcL), a genus of trees of tbe 
natural order Lerjuminostr, sub-order Ceesalpinicce. 
The common J. T. (C. Siliyuaslrum) is a native of 
the south of Europe, and of the warmer temperate 
parts of Asia. It has almost orbicular, very obtuse 
leaves. The flowers, winch are rose-coloured, appear 
before the leaves. There is a legend that Judas 
hanged himself on a tree of this land. The 
American J. T. (C. Canadensis) is very similar, but 
has acuminate leaves. The flower-buds of both 
species are frequently pickled in vinegar. The wood 
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of both species is very beautiful, veined with black, 
and takes.an excellent polish. 

JUDE, Epistle of, one of the smallest and least 
important hooks in the canon of the Hew Testa- 
ment, was placed among the Anlilegomena (Doubtful 
Writings) by tbe primitive church, while some 
even considered it spurious. It was not made use of 
by the Asiatic churches until the 4th c., and does not 
appear to have been known in the West until 
towards the end of the 2d. Even those who quote 
it do so with hesitation, such as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, and Jerome. At the Reformation, 
similar suspicions revived, and were entertained 
first by Luther and Calvin, and afterwards by tbe 
Magdeburg Centuriators and Grotius. In modem 
times, tbe tide of critical opinion has run strongly 
against its canonicity. 

JUDGE is the generic descriptive name given to 
those who are invested with the power of judging 
and deciding causes in the highest courts of common 
law. In Great Britain — though it is otherwise in 
America — it is not usual to designate the highest 
class of judges by the epithet of judge, and British 
lawyers never do so. Thus, instead of saying Judge 
Blackstone, Judge Pollock, Judge Eldon, the proper 
description is — Mr Justice Blackstone, Chief Baron 
Pollock, Lord Chancellor Eldon, &c., according to 
the particular court in which they presided. In 
Scotland, the usual prefix to the name of a judge is 
Lord ; and the judges there, on their appointment, 
often assume new titles in addition to the prefix 
‘Lord.’ In England, the judges of the superior 
courts are only called lords while they sit in court, 
and are so addressed by counsel, but not elsewhere. 
The practice has long been for tbe crown to confer 
tbe honour of knighthood on all the judges of the 
superior conrts of law and equity in England, but 
not in Ireland or Scotland. All the superior judges 
are appointed by tbe crown, and since 12 and 13 
Will. III. c. 2, have held their offices during good 
behaviour ; since 1 Geo. III. c. 23, they have also 
continued to hold their appointments notwithstand- 
ing the demise of the crown. They can only he 
removed from their office on the address of both 
Houses of Parliament. They are all, except the 
Master of the Bolls, disqualified from sitting in the 
House of Commons. Judges have no privileges, 
over other persons in respect of their obeying the 
law, except that the common-law judges in England 
have the privilege of suing and being sued in their 
own court, though not of judging in their own 
cases. 

The term judge has also been appropriated as tbe 
proper descriptive title of the judges of the county 
courts established in England in 1S4G . — Judge 
Ordinary, in English law, is the descriptive title of 
one judge only — viz., the judge of the Divorce and 
Probate Court. In Scotland, the phrase is often 
applied to all judges, superior and inferior, when- 
ever they have a fixed and determinate juris- 
diction, in contradistinction to commissioners, who 
have an occasional and temporary judicial authority 
delegated to them. 

JUDGE- AD VO CATE- GENERAL, the supreme 
judge, under the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, 
of the proceedings pi courts-martial. This officer is 
also the adviser, in legal matters, of the Commander- 
in-Chief and Secretary of State for War. Before 
confirmation, the sentences of all courts-martial, 
with the evidence adduced, are submitted to him ; 
and it is for him to represent to the commander- 
in-chief any illegality of procedure, or other cir- 
cumstance rendering it undesirable that the Queen 
shoidd he advised to confirm the court’s decision. 
The judge-advocate-general receives a salary of 
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£2000, and is a member of the Douse of Commons 
and of the ministry — changing, of course, with the 
letter. As it is essential that the jndge-advocate- 
general should have an intimate acquaintance with 
the military law, as well as with the general 
law of the land, he is provided with an assistant 
or deputy, whose office is permanent, and who is 
selected from among barristers of eminence. 

The Dcj,utij- Judge- Advocate is an officer holding 
a temporary commission as public prosecutor in 
every court-martial. He must be an officer of intel- 
ligence, as it is part of his duty to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses, to warn the members of 
the court of any illegality in their proceedings, and 
generally to fulfil, in the limited area of the court, 
the functions which belong to the judge-advocatc- 
general in regard to the whole army. 

JUDGES, Book of (Hch. Shoftim), a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, recording the achieve- 
ments of those heroes who, at different periods in 
the early history of the Hebrews, before the con- 
solidation of the government under a monarchy, 
from Joshua to Samuel, arose to deliver their 
countrymen from the oppressions of neighbouring 
nations, but only three of whom, Deborah, Eli, and 
Samuel, were Judges in our sense of the word. The 
contents of the book have given rise to much 
criticism. It cannot ho said to be a history, 
properly speaking. The events recorded in it do 
not follow each other chronologically, nor is there 
any other order to he perceived in their arrange- 
ment It is rather a collection of detached historical 
traditions from the time of the Hebrew republic 
— probably redacted in the commencement of the 
reign of David — from ancient poems and popular 
sagas. It exhibits (whether with a royalifctic 
tendency, as has been supposed by some, or in 
order to point the moral that however deeply sunk 
a people— -emphatically the people— might be in 
slavery or idolatry, or both, God would always send 
them a deliverer from either at the right time) the 
lawless and ungodly state of Israel during the 
greater part of this period, and the evil consequences 
their intimate connection with the idolatrous nations 
around them brought upon them. The hook natur- 
ally falls into two portions — the first, up to chapter 
xvi., containing the heroic deeds of the single 
‘judges;’ the second, from chapter xvii., the two 
accounts of the idol of Micali, and of the crime of 
Benjamin. The space of time over which the book 
extends has of old been hotly contested : that it 
comprises no less than 300 years (cf. xi. 20) is, how- 
ever, almost the only point on which wc can feel 
certain, since there is no doubt that many of the 
events recorded in the hook did not follow upon 
one another, but fell in the same period : a circum- 
stance which clironologcrs generally have failed to 
take into account. The hook itself differs consider- 
ably from the other historical books of the Bible by 
its simplicity and originality. That most of the 
heroic adventures related contain — sometimes, per- 
haps, under a highly poetical guise — true historical 
facte, has been doubted by but a very small number 
of critics. Ancient traditions make Samuel the 
author, or rather redactor of the book, and there is 
certainly little to he said against, and much for, this 
supposition. Compare Ewald, Wette, BosenmUllcr, 
Studer, Keil, &c. Sec Jews. 

JUDGE’S CHAMBERS means the placo where 
a single common-law judge sits near Chancery Lane, 
London, in an informal manner, to hear attorneys 
make applications of an unimportant nature arising 
out of actions pending in court. If the judge refuse, 
or decide wrongly, there is an appeal to the court 
of which he is a judge. In general, a judge sits at 


chambers all the year round to dispose of these 
applications, which are chiefly matters of form, but 
of urgency. , 

JUDGMENT is, in English Law, the term usually 
applied to the final determination of a common- 
law court in an action, and when tho litigation 
is at an end. In the courts of equity, the more 
usual corresponding term is a decree or order, and 
in criminal and Admiralty courts, a sentence. All 
judgments of the superior courts are, as a general 
rule) capable of being appealed against (see Atoeal). 
When a judgment is not appealed against within a 
certain time allowed for the puipose, then it is final, 
and binding on tho parties. If the judgment is 
registered, it will have the effect of preventing the 
judgment debtor from selling or alienating his lands, 
but in general has no such effect on his goods and 
chattels or personal estate, except money invested 
in government stock. In order to make a judgment 
effectual in an action of debt, if the debtor refuses 
to pay, a further process is necessary on the part of 
the creditor, called Execution (q. v.). In Scotland, 
judgment is usually called a Decree (q. v.), and 
judgment by default is called a decree in absence. 

JUDGMENT. This familiar word of every-day 
discourse has a technical meaning in Logic, to which 
corresponds its acceptation as the name of a faculty 
of the mind. A ‘judgment,’ in logic, is an affirma- 
tion of some kind or other, as ‘snow is white,’ ‘man 
is mortal.’ Tho contrast to it is a mere notion, as 
white, mountain, mortality. In a judgment, two 
notions must always enter, but this is not the 
whole; there must be some declaration coupling 
the two together, a function performed in all 
cases by a verb. A complete meaning, as expressed 
in a grammatical sentence, is a judgment. Other 
designations for the same thing are— proposition, 
assertion, predication. 

The intellectual faculty called Judgment has 
reference to the logical force of the word, and means 
the power of forming judgments, and by implication, 
the further power of determining them to be true or 
false. This last function is perhaps what is most 
prominently implied in the faculty, as commonly 
understood. 

The intellectual power of judging, when probed 
to its deepest foundations in the mind, resolves 
itself into one of two things— the discrimination of 
difference, or the perception of agreement in the 
midst of difference (see Intellect). A judge in a 
court of law finds that a case conics under, or docs 
not come under, a certain statute ; which finding 
constitutes his decision. A scientific man decides a 
theory to be true by a certain extent of coincidence 
with observed fact. An artist approves or disap- 
proves a work of art by its agreeing or disagreeing 
with his standard, or those previous productions 
that have settled his conception of excellence in that 
species. 

JUDGMENT (in Theology). The doctrine of a 
judgment after death has always been associated 
with the belief in man’s immortality, and is main- 
tained as a doctrine of natural religion on the ground 
of that responsibility of which conscience always 
more or less distinctly testifies, and of the evident 
absence of a due proportion of rewards and punish- 
ments to human actions in this life. This doctrine, 
however, as a doctrine of the Christian religion, 
contains many things of which there is no evidence 
apart from revelation. Thus, we are told of a day 
or time of judgment , when, in great solemnity, and 
in presence of an assembled universe, the judgment 
shall he pronounced; also, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is to appear in glory as judge. As a doctrino 
of revelation, the doctrine of a final judgment is 
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also brought into close connection with that of tbo 
Eesurrection (q. r.) of the dead. 

JUDI'CIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIYY- 
COUNCIL, those members of tbe privy-council 
who sit as a court of justice in the bearing of 
appeals, kc. See Privy-Council. 

JUDICIAL DECLARATION, in Scotch Law, 
means a declaration made by one o( the parties 
to a suit, and who has been specially ordered 
by the court to be examined ou a particular point. 
It is not a statement made ou oath. In England, 
the phrase is seldom used, though the same result 
is obtained by what arc called admissions of the 
parties. 

JUDICIAL FACTOR, in Scotch Law, is a 
person appointed by the Court of Session, on special 
application, as a guardian to protect the interests 
of minors, absent parties, and lunatics. In England 
and Ireland, the corresponding officers arc called 
receivers or trustees, according to circumstances. 

JUDICIAL RATIFICATION, in Scotch Law, 
menus the declaration made by a married woman 
in the absence of her husband, before a justice of 
the peace, to the effect that a disposition or deed of 
alienation of her heritable property has been made 
without coercion or fear on the part of her husband, 
and voluntarily on her part. A notary and two 
witnesses must also be present, and the former I 
indorses on the deed a memorandum of the ratili- I 
cation. The object is to remove objections which 
might otherwise be made to the validity of the deed. ! 
In England, a corresponding process is called an 
acknowledgment of a ucid by a married woman. 

JUDICIAL REMIT, in Scotch Law, is a refer- 
ence by a court or judge of a cause, or part of a 
cause, to tbe decision of an arbiter or nominee, such 
as an engineer or accountant. Tho matter referred 
is generally some technical matter m which tho 
referee is specially skilled. In England, the corres- 
ponding phrase is a reference to an arbitrator or 
expert to report. 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION, in English Law, is 
the separation of two married persons by order of 
the Court of Divorce. Married persons may, if 
they please, mutually agree to live separate, and 
they may enter into a deed of separation for that 
purpose, which to some extent is recognised as 
valid by courts of equity. This is called voluntary 
separation. But, in the eye of tbe law, two married 
persons bring apart arc still married, and retaiu 
the status of married persons, and must sue and l>e 
cued in all respects the same as if they were still 
cohabiting. And a deed of separation is always 
revocable by the parties, though to some extent 
binding on each, if the other do not consent to 
renew, the cohabitation. But when the parties 
have not mutually consented to separate, one of 
them can compel a judicial separation for certain 
grounds of misconduct. Thus, either part}' may 
apply on tho ground of adultery, or cruelty, or 
desertion without cause for two years and upwards. 
The kind of cruelty which has been held a ground 
of judicial separation is difficult of definition. 

The consequences of a judicial separation are as 
follow. The parties, not being divorced, cannot 
marry again ; but there is no longer the duty of 
cohabiting. Bart of the decree may consist of an 
award of a certain income to tho wife after separ- 
ation, and the court may make orders as to the 
custody and maintenance of children. But, irre- 
spective of this, tho wife becomes, to all intents 
and purposes as regards her future property, in the 
same position as if she were unmarried. On the 
other hand, the husband is no longer responsible for 


maintaining his wife, except so far as he may have 
been ordered to pay ber alimony, and he is not 
liable for her future debts. These last consequences 
have been declared in England since 1S57, when 
the law was materially improved on the subject, 
and a new Divorce Court established. 

In Scotland, the law has also been recently 
changed, and now nearly coincides with tbe Enghsli 
law m many respects, this improvement being 
made by tbe Conjugal Rights’ Act, 24 and 25 Viet, 
c. SG. By that act, whenever a decree of separa- 
tion a mensa cl lltoro is obtained at the instance 
of tbe wife, all property which she may acquire, 
or which may devolve upon her, is held entirely 
separate from and independent of her husband ; she 
can bequeath it by will as if he was dead. She can 
also enter into contracts, and sue and be sued in lier 
own Dame, and the husband is no longer liable for 
necessaries or her debts, except so far as he is bound 
by tbo decree of separation to pay to ber aliment. 
As regards the grounds of judicial separation in 
Scotland, they arc nearly the same, being described 
by Mr Bell in bis Principles thus : whenever life is 
endangered, or there is fair and reasonable ground of 
apprehension of personal violence, or there is con- 
tinued annoyance, wearing out and exhausting tbe 
party, or there are adulterous practices. It will, 
however, he found that the grounds of divorce are 
more ample in Scotland than in England. See 
M.uikiage. 

JUDITH, the heroine of an apocryphal and 
fictitious hook (probably of the 2d c. B.C. ; Movers, 
Ewald, kc.) called by her name, is represented as 
a beautiful Jewess of Bctliulia, who perils her life 
and chastity in the tent of Holofcmes, general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in order to save her native town, 
by tbe assassination of tlie Assyrian commander. 
This she achieves, and escapes with the head of 
Holofcmes to Bethulia. Her townsmen are inspired 
with a sudden enthusiasm, rush out upon the 
enemy, and completely defeat them. The tale is 
not mentioned by Josephus ; and has, from an carly 
poriod, been belli to bo an allegory ; but it seems 
more probable that it is a legend founded on some 
real fact. It has frequently furnished poets and 
painters with subjects. 

JUGGERNAUT. See JAGGERNAUT. 

JUGGLERS (Fr. jongleurs), a term now almost 
synonymous with conjuror, and applied to persons 
who perform tricks of legerdemain, originally desig- 
( nated the professional musicians who attended tbo 
j troubadours and trouvbrcs of Provence and the 
north of France, cither singing their poems, or, if 
they sung them themselves, accompanying them 
with an instrument, which was reckoned beneath 
the dignity of tlie poet himself. The word is derived 
from the medieval Latin joculalor ; in Provencal, 
joglar, joglador; in old French, jonglcre or jonglCor; 
in modem French, jonjlntn These musicians soon 
began to he also kept in the service of kings and 
! princes, whence they received the name of menestreh 
I or minstrels (Lat. minister, a servant). The profes- 
' sion was at this time an honourable one, and good 
j endowments were devoted to tbe maintenance of 
minstrels ; and when the art of the minstrel ceased 
to be exclusively employed for the entertainment of 
courts, those of this profession formed a separate 
1 guild iu some towns, as iu Paris. But it gradually 
■ lost respectability. Rope-dancers, and all who 
j sought to gratify the populace by sleight of hand 
or feats of agility, were designated by the name 
j jongleur, until it became restricted to its present 
[ acceptation. — Tlie ancient Romans had their con- 
jurors or wonder-workers {praestigiatores), tlicir 
[ throwers of knives ( ventilatorcs ), and their players 
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with halls and rings ( pilarii ). But the greatest 
proficients in everything of this kind are and have 
for many ages been the llindus and Chinese. 

JUGLANS and JUG LAND ACE A3. See 
"Walnut. 

JU GU'RTHA, king of Numidia, son of Mnstan- 
abal, who was a natural son of Masinissa, was care- 
fully educated along with Adherbal and Hiempsal, 
tlie" sons of his uncle Micipsa, who succeeded 
Masinissa on the throne. After Micipsa’s death, J. 
soon caused Hiempsal to he murdered (118 B. c.), 
and Adherbal fled to Rome. J. succeeded in bribing 

g reat part of the Roman senate, and obtained a 
ecision in his favour, freeing him from the charge 
of the murder of Hiempsal, and assigning_ him a 
larger share of the kingdom than was given to 
Adherbal (117 B.c.). But J. soon invaded Adkerbal’s 
dominions ; and notwithstanding injunctions by the 
Romans to the contrary, besieged him in the town 
of Cirta (112 n. c.), and caused him and the Romans 
who were captured with him to be put to death 
with horrible tortures. Hereupon, war was declared 
against J. by the Roman people ; but, by bribing 
the generals, J. contrived for years to baffle, the 
Roman power. At last the consul, Q. Ciecilius 
Metellus, proving inaccessible to bribes, defeated 
him in 109 and 108 n.c., so that he was com- 
pelled to flee to the Mauritanian king, Bocehus. 
Marius, who succeeded Metellus in the command, 
carried on the war against J. and Bocehus, till at 
last Bocehus delivered up J. to the Romans, who 
exhibited him at Rome in the triumph of Marius 
(104 B. c.), and then threw him into prison to die of 
hunger. J. has obtained greater prominence in 
history than he deserves, on account of. Sallust's 
history of the Roman campaigns against him. 

JU'JUBE ( Zizyphus ), a genus of spiny and deci- 
duous 'shrubs and small trees of the natural order 
Rhamnacece. The species are pretty numerous. The 
Common J. (Z. vulgaris) of the south of 'Europe, 
Syria, &c., is a low tree, which produces a fruit 
resembling an olive in shape and size, red, or some- 
times yellow when ripe. The fruit' is dried as a 
sweetmeat, and forms an article of commerce. 
Syrup of Jujubes is used in coughs, fevers, &c. ; but 
the J. paste, or Pdlc de J., of the shops of Britain is 
made of gum-arabic and sugar, without any of the 
dried jelly of this fruit.— The J. of India ( Z . Jujuba) 
is a similar small tree, with round or oblong fruit, 
sometimes of the size of a hen’s egg. — A Chinese 
species of J. ( Z . nilida), has a very pleasant yellow 
fruit about an inch long; and other species not 
much inferior are found in Africa, South America, 
and other warm countries. — The Lotus (Z. Lotus), a 
shrub two or three feet high, a native of Persia, the 
north of Africa, &c., produces in great abundance a 
fruit about as large as a sloe, and with a large stone, 
but having a sweet farinaceous pulp, which the 
natives of some parts of Africa make. into cakes 
resembling gingerbread. A kind of wine is some- 
times made from it. — Z. Spi na Glirisli, another native 
of the countries near the Mediterranean, is some- 
times said to he the plant from the branches of 
which our Saviour’s crown of thorns was made, and 
is therefore called Christ's Thorn and Jews’ 
Thorn, names which, for the same reason, are also 
given to Paliurus aculealus. The fruit is about the 
size of a sloe, oblong, and pleasantly acidulous. 
JU'LIA. See Stop., Vol." X. 

JU'LIAN, suruamed the Apostate, on account of 
his renunciation of Christianity, Roman emperor 361 
— 3G3 A.D., was.bom at Constantinople I7th Novem- 
ber 331, and was the son of Julius Constantius, the 
brother of Constantine the Great. His proper name 
was Flavius Claudius Juliauus. He and.his brother 


Gallus, who were too young to bo dangerous, wero 
spared when Constantius II., son of Constantine, 
massacred the rest of the imperial family. They 
were, however, removed to a castle in Cappadocia, 
where they were subjected to a system of rigorous 
espionage. J.’s life was very miserable, and the 
monkish education which he received produced no 
other result than a strong detestation of the religion 
professed by his tormentors. He was fond of litera- 
ture and speculation, and he instinctively turned 
away from the rude asceticism, gloomy piety, and 
barbarous janglings of Homoousians and Homoiou- 
sians, to the cheerfulness, refinement, and pure intel- 
lectual meditativeness of the old Greek philosophers. 
Some of his teachers appear to. have been (secretly) 
lagans, for the sudden change in the state religion 
nought about by Constantine had necessitated a 
great deal of hypocrisy, especially among scholars 
and government officials. At the age of 20, J . was 
at heart a disbeliever in the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. On the death of hri brother Gallus, he was 
removed by Constantius to Milan, but was subse- 
quently allowed to go to Athens, the home of Greek 
learning, where he gave himself up to philosophical 
pursuits, and enjoyed that cultivated society which 
he so highly relished. The emperor — though still 
jealous and suspicious — now conferred on lnm the 
title of Ciesar, and sent him to Gaul to protect 
it from the incursions of the Germans. J. defeated 
the Alemanni at Strasburg (357 A. D.), and com- 
pelled the Franks to make peace. His internal 
administration in Gaul was mild and judicious. 
His popularity, in consequence, became very great, 
and when Constantius ordered him to .set out for 
the East, J.’s soldiers rose in insuricction, and 
proclaimed their favourite emperor, who most 
reluctantly acceded to their demands. The death of 
Constantius at Mopsocrene, in Cilicia, 3d November, 
361 a.d., removed the only obstacle out of his way ; 
and on the 11th of December he made a triumphal 
entrance into Constantinople. He now publicly 
avowed himself a pagan, but surprised both Chris- 
tians and pagans by his edict of toleration. Yet he 
was not absolutely impartial, for he chose most of 
his officers from the professed followers of the old 
religion, and compelled the Christians to contribute 
to the restoration of the heathen temples. In 362 
A.D., he made great preparations at Antioch, in the 
hope of bringing the war with the Persians to a 
successful termination ; and in the following year 
advanced to Ctesiphon and across the Tigris, but 
want of provisions and treachery necessitated his 
retreat. He was followed and attacked by the 
enemy, who were repeatedly repulsed, but in" one 
of the engagements he was mortally wounded by 
an aixow, and died 26th June 363. — J. was both a 
great monarch and a great man. His rule, com- 
pared with that of many of the so-called Christian 
emperors, was just, liberal, and humane; and though 
only 32 years of age when he perished, he had com- 
posed a great number of orations, letters, satires, 
and even poems (collected and published by Span- 
heim in 1696). Among his lost works are his 
Refutation of the Christian Religion, and Memoirs of 
his German Campaigns, and lfls Diary. The cause 
of J.’s opposition to Christianity has been already 
indicated. We may say further, in elucidation of 
this important point, that J. appears, to have been 
more attached to philosophy than religion, and that 
he more readily apprehended as truth what -com- 
mended itself to the intellect, than what spoke to 
the heart. 

JULIAN CALENDAR. See Calendar. 

JULIAN CROSS, or CROSS OF ST JULIAN, 
a cross crosslet placed saltire-ways. 
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JULIAN EPOCH. See Cnr.oxoi.ocv. 

JULIAN YEAH. See Year. 

JULIEN, Stanislas-Aicxas, the first Chinese 
scholar of his age in Europe, ivas born at Orleans, in 
France, 21st September 1799, and in 1823 became 
a pupil of Abel Remusat, who had recently been 
appointed to deliver a course of lectures on Chinese. 
In less than a year, he had made himself master of 
the principal difficulties of the language, and actu- 
ally executed (in Latin) a translation of the great 
Chinese philosopher, Mencius, which was published 
at the expense of the Asiatic Society of Paris, and 
pronounced faultless. From that time, his labours 
were chiefly directed to the languages and litera- 
ture of the far East. Ancient and modem Chinese, 
Mantchu, Sanscrit, the Mongolian tongues, were 
familiar to him ; although, at the same time, he 
is said to have known almost all the European lan- 
guages. His translations (into French) embrace the 
most important works in all departments of Chinese 
literature. He has given specimens of the Chinese 
drama in his Iloei-lan-ki (The Circle of Chalk, 
1832) and his Tckao-chi-koueul (The Chinese 
Orphan, 1834) ; of Chinese romances, by his White 
and Blue, or the Two Snake Fairies (1834), and 
several other pieces in Salmigondis and the Con- 
stitutionnd. J. was also the first who succeeded in 
translating Chinese poetry well — the constant use 
of allegory, and allusion to facts not known to 
Europeans, rendering it nearly unintelligible. But 
more valuable still than those purely literary pro- 
ductions, are his translations of the great works 
that enable us to understand the religion and 
philosophy of the Chinese, such as the Book of 
Rewards and Punishments (1835), in which are con- 
tained the doctrines of Tao-sse, the Book of the Way 
and of Virtue (1841) by Lao-tseu, written in the Gth 
c. B.C., and forming the oldest and most illustrious 
monument of Chinese philosophy; and above all, the 
history of the Life and Travels of Hioucn-Tsang 
(1852), a work of immense importance for the earlier 
history and geography of India, and the knowledge 
of Buddhism. But not content with these brilliant 
labours, J. sought to instruct us concerning the 
industry and arts of the Chinese, in a variety of 
treatises, of which we may mention his Summary 
of the Principal Chinese Treatises upon the Culture 
of Mulberry Trees and Silk-worms (1837), and his 
Treatise on the Art of Manufacturing Porcelain 
(1S5C). In 1809, he published the first part of the 
Syntax of the Chinese Language. On the death of 
Remusat, he became his successor at the College 
de France, and in 1855 president of the college. He 
was also conservator of the Bibliotliique Imperials, 
and was specially charged with the oversight of the 
Chinese department. He died in February IS73. 

JU'LIUS, the name of three popes, of whom the 
second and third deserve to be noticed. — J. II., 
originally Cardinal Della Bovere, a nephew of Sixtus 
IV., was born at Albizzola, near Savona. He was 
vehemently opposed during his cardinalate to the 
| designs pf Alexander VI. for the aggrandisement of 
his family, and one of his earliest measures on his 
election to the pontificate, in 1503, was to resume 
ossession of the duchy of the Romagna, which had 
een bestowed upon Cmsar Borgia. 'J. was himself 
beyond all suspicion of nepotism or selfish designs 
of aggrandisement ; but his public career during his 
pontificate was almost entirely devoted to political 
and military enterprises for the complete re-estab- 
lishment of the papal sovereignty in its ancient terri- 
tory — Bologna, Ferrara, &c., and for the extinction 
of foreign domination and foreign influence in Italy. 
In pursuing his designs, for the purpose of com- 
pelling from the republic of Venice the restitution 
Hi 


of the papal provinces on the Adriatic, J. not only 
entered into the league of Cambray with the emperor 
Maximilian and Louis XII. of France, but had 
recourse to spiritual arms, by placing the republic 
under the ban of the church ; and on the submission 
of Venice, apprehending the ambitious designs of 
Louis, he withdrew from the league, and entered 
into an opposite alliance, the ‘Holy League,’ to 
which Spain, England, and Switzerland were parties. 
Hence arose his bitter quarrel with Louis XII., 
in which the latter attempted, but ineffectually, 
to enlist the sympathies of the church against the 
pope. The Council of Pisa, which was convened 
under Louis’s influence, was an utter failure ; and 
the opposing council, fifth of the Lateran, assembled 
by J., but not brought to a close diming his lifetime,' 
completely frustrated the designs of Louis. It is 
alleged that, in his hatred of France, J. was desirous 
of drawing even the Turks into the league ; but this 
allegation is negatived by his entire career, one of 
the main features of which was a design' for a holy 
war, in which he himself should take the command. 
As an ecclesiastical ruler, J. has little to recommend 
him in the eyes of churchmen. As a political sove- 
reign, he is described by Ranke as * a noble sold, 
full of lofty plans for the glory and weal of Italy;’ 
and Professor Leo considers him, with all his defects, 
as one of the noblest characters of that age in Italy. 
He was a liberal and judicious patron of art, and a 
friend of the rising literature of the time. He died 
February 22, 1513. — J. III., a native of Monte San 
Saviuo, near Arezzo, was known before his elevation 
to the pontificate as Cardinal del Monte. He was 
one of the four legates of the pope 'under whom the 
Council of Trent was opened ; and after his election 
to the papacy in 1550, he himself re-opened (in 1551) 
that council, which had been suspended for Upwards 
of twoyears, He is connected with English history 
as having sent Cardinal Pole to organise with Mary 
the reunion of the kingdom with Rome ; but his 
general government of the church is marked by no 
very striking events, and his private character is 
sullied by the taint of nepotism. He died March 
23, 1555. 

JU'LLUNDER, a city of the Punjab, stands in 
the Doab of the same name between the Sutlej 
and the Beas, in lat. 31° 21' N., and long. 75° 31' E. 
Haying once been the capital of the Lodi- Afghans, 
it is surrounded by a vast number of large and 
magnificent mausoleums. The soil of the neigh- 
bourhood is remarkably productive ; and the place, 
fallen, as it is, from its former greatness, still con- 
tains (ISOS) 45,607 inhabitants. 

JULUS, or IULUS, a genus of Myriapoda (q. v.), 
of the order Chilognatha. The whole of this order 



was included in the Linnman genus ./., and it is 
still the family Julidce of many naturalists. The 
genus J., as now restricted, contains many species, 
some of which are British. They are sometimes 
called SnAke Millepedes and G-ally -worms. They 
resemble centipedes in form; but their feet are 
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more numerous — some having 120 pair — and are so 
weak that the animal seems to glide along on its 
belly, the feet moving like a wavy fringe on each 
side. The body is nearly cylindrical, not flattened. 
On any alarm, the animal rolls itself up in a coih 
The Juli have no poison-fangs, like centipedes. 
They inhabit moist and dark places, and feed chiefly 
■on decaying vegetable substances, sometimes also 
on decaying animal substances. 

JULY', the seventh month of the yc-ar in our 
calendar, fifth in the Roman calendar, where it was 
called Quintilis (the fifth). Originally, it contained 
30 days, but was reduced by Romulus to 31, by 
Numa to 30, hut was restored to 31 days by Julius 
Ciesar, in honour of whom it was named July (Lat. 
Julius), on account of his birth having happened on 
the 12th of this month. It was called Macd-monath, 
■or mead-month, and lilha-aeflera, or after-mild- 
month, by the Anglo-Saxons. 

JUMBUSE'R, a town of British India, presi- 
dency of Bombay, is situated in the district of 
Broach, and 22 miles north-west of the town of 
that name. Pop. 10,000, who are principally 
employed in the cotton, grain, and coarse cloth 
trade. 

JUMI'LLAH, a handsome town of Spain, in the 
modern province of Murcia, is situated in a delight- 
ful valley 35 m. N. of the city of that name. Pop. 7400, 
who manufacture firearms, earthenware, and tile3. 

JU'MNA, the principal feeder of the Ganges, is 
perhaps the only Indian river of the first class 
which has its course wholly in Hindustan— the 
Indus, Sutlej, Ganges, and Brahmaputra all rising 
in Tibet. Its source, at a height of 10,849 feet 
above the sea, is in lat. 31° N., and long. 78° 32' 
E., at 'the south-west base of the Jumnotri Peaks; 
and, after flowing 680 miles chiefly in a south-east 
direction, it joins the Ganges at Allahabad. After 
its first 100 miles, during which it receives many 
affluents, of which the 'Douse is the largest, it enters 
the plain of Hindustan in lat. 30° 20' N., and long. 
77° 38' E., having still an altitude of 1276 feet 
above the sea. Below this point, it is joined by 
many co'nsiderable streams : the Chumbul, the Sind, 
the Betwa, and the Cane on the right; and the 
Hindon, the Seengoor, and the Bind on the left. 
All the way downwards, the J. is generally shallow, 
and, excepting as to descending rafts, unfit for 
navigation. By artificial means, however, its waters 
have been rendered doubly available both for com- 
merce and for agriculture. From either bank, a 
canal has been drawn at once for the use of inland 
craft and for the purposes of irrigation. The one 
on the right side, begun in 1356, leaves the main 
channel a short distance below the point of its 
emerging from the mountains ; while the one on the 
left side, commenced in 1824, takes its departure a 
little further down, near the village of Fyzabad. 
Both of them rejoin the parent stream at Delhi. 
Historically and politically, the J. occupies a more 
prominent position, than the Ganges itself above 
their junction. The former was necessarily the 
first to cross the path of every invader from the 
north-west ; and hence on it were built both Agra 
and Delhi, the two capitals of the Mussulman 
conquerors of India. 

jUMNO'TRI, hot springs near the source of 
the Jumna, in lat. 30° 59 N., and long. 78° 35' E., 
10,849 feet above the sea. Their temperature is 104° - 7 
E., nearly that of boiling water at their elevation. 
They are overhung by three connected mountains 
known as the Jumnotri Peaks, whose altitudes 
respectively are 21,155, 20,916, and 20,122 feet. 

JUMPING HARE. See Stop., Vol. X. 


JU'NCETE, or JUNCA'CB.33, a natural order of 
endogenous plants, herbaceous, generally perennial, 
with creeping root-stock; narrow, often fistular 
leaves ; regular flowers ; the perianth 6-partite ; the 
stamens six; the fruit a 3-valved capsule. This 
order is nearly allied to Liliacew, notwithstanding 
very great difference of aspect for rushes ( Juncus ) 
are the best known examples of it. The species, 
about 200 in number, are mostly natives of cold 
and temperate climates. 

JUNE, the sixth month of the year in our 
calendar, but the fourth among the Romans. It 
consisted originally of 26 days, to which four were 
added by Romulus, one taken away by Numa, and 
the month again lengthened to 30 days by Julius 
Caisar, since whose time no variation has taken 
place. Tire Anglo-Saxons called this month sear- 
■monath, or dry-month, and midsamer-monath. 

JUNG, Johann Heinrich, generally called Jung 
Stilling, an author, the events of whose life and 
whose gifts of imagination render him worthy of 
notice, although at one time his merits were greatly 
over-estimated. He was horn of poor parents at 
Imgrund, in Nassau, 12th December 1740, and after 
trying various occupations, became a student of 
medicine at Strasburg, where he lived in intimacy 
with Goethe, who conceived a great liking for him, 
on account of his simple, pure, affectionate nature, 
settled as a medical practitioner at Elberfeld, and 
distinguished himself as an operator for cataract. 
He is said to have improved the eyesight of more 
than 2000 persons. J. subsequently held professor- 
ships at Marburg and Heidelberg. He died at 
Carlsruhe, 2d April 1817. His first publication 
was an autobiography, H. Stilling Jvgend , 
Jiinglingsjahre, Wanderschaft, Lehrjahre, jlduslichcs 
Lchen und AUer (3 vols. Berlin, 1777 — 1778), which 
attracted much attention, and was followed by 
other publications from time to time, continuing 
the history of the author's career. In religion, J. 
represents a class by no means uncommon in Ger- 
many — viz., the pietislic rationalists, men who put 
little stress upon the (written) word of God, but 
are full of veneration (often degenerating, however, 
into a mere sentimental enthusiasm) for the spiritual 
truths of Christianity. J.’s collected works were 
published (1S38) at Stuttgart in 14 vols. 

JUNGERMA'NNIA, a Limuean genus of cryp- 
togamous plants, containing a great number of 
species, which some modem botanists have divided 
into many genera, and some have even formed into 
an order, Jungermanniaceae, although it is more 
generally regarded as constituting a sub-order of 
Hepalicce (q. v.). The distinctive characters of the 
sub-order are that the spore-cases open by four 
valves, and that the spores are mixed with slaters. 
The species much resemble mosses in appearance. 
Many are natives of Britain, some of them very 
common in moist places. The tropical species are 
very numerous, and some of them are to he found 
even on the young shoots and- leaves of plants. 

JU'NGERAU (the Maiden), one of the highest 
mountains of the Bernese Alps, rises on the boundary- 
line between the cantons of Bern and Valais, and 
attains a height of 13,720 feet. It received its 
name either from the unsullied purity and dazzling 
brightness of the snow by which it is covered, or 
from the fact that no traveller had ever reached its 
highest point. Its summit was reached first by 
two Swiss gentlemen, named Meyer, in 1811, and 
since by Agassiz, Professor Forbes, and many others. 

JUNGLE. See Stop., Vol. X. 

JUNGLE-FOWL, the name given by the 
Australian colonists to a bird ( Megapodius tumulus ;, 
which has also been called the Megapode, totally 
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different from tho jungle-fowl of India. See Fowl. 
It belongs to the family Mcgapodiclcc. All the 
species are large birds, with short wings and tail, 
and of slow', heavy flight. They are remarkable 
for the thickness of their legs (tarsi), and their long 
and thick toes ; and for their habit of heaping np 
mounds of earth, decayed leaves, &c., in which they 
lay their eggs, which are hatched by the heat pro- 
duced by fermentation. The Australian J. makes 
heaps sometimes fifteen feet high, and sixty feet in 
circumference at the base, under the shade of thick 
trees or shrubs, w'here the heat of the sun may not 
evaporate the moisture. In these heaps, it makes 
holes of several feet in depth, in which to deposit 
its eggs. How the young birds emerge, is not yet 
known, nor if they are assisted by the parent birds. 
The mounds of the J. were at first supposed to be 
sepulchral tumuli. The J. is mostly of a brownish 
colour. Its size is rather less than that of the 
common domestic fowl. The propensity to heap 
up earth is very early manifested by young birds. 

JUNIPER (Junipents), a genus of trees and 
shrubs of the natural order Conferee, sub-order 
Citpressinea :, having unisexual flowers, the male 
and female generally on separate plants, and the 
fruit a fleshy galbulc (popularly a berry), contain- 
ing three small nuts. The species are all ever- 
green, and have small, narrow, rigid leaves, which 
are opposite or in whorls of three or four, or 
imbricated in four rows. They are natives chiefly 
of temperate and cold regions, and are found in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. — The Common 
J. (J. communis) is 
found in all parts of 
Europe and tho north 
of Asia, and in the 
northern parts of North 
America. Only in 
favourable circum- 
stances does it become 
a tree of 15, 20, or at 
most 30 feet in height, 
and in general it is 
only a shrub from 2 to 
G feet high. The fruit 
■Jf takes two yearn to 
ripen ; it is round, of 
a bluish-black colour, 
with a whitish bloom ; 
it is of the size of a 
small currant, and is 
produced in great 
abundance. The little 
nuts or stones of the 
fruit have on the shell 
three glands, which 
abound, especially be- 
fore ripening, in an 
essential oil — Oil of J. 
— present also in the 
wood, particularly in 
b, part of brancMctwitU female the young wood. The 
flowers; c, unripe fruit. wood is yellowish red, 

brownish in the heart, 
hard, and fragrant. When of sufficient size, it is 
much valued by turners. It is also used for veneer- 
ing. The dry twigs, roots, and berries are used for 
fumigation. Tho berries have a strong and peculiar 
flavour. They are much used for flavouring gin, 
which derives its name from them (see Gin). They 
also enter into several medicinal preparations, being 
stimulant, sudorific, and diuretic. — The bark of J. 
may be made into ropes, and in some parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, the roots are woven into the 
coarse baskets which are used for potatoes, peats, 
&c. — Oil of J. is fighter than water ; specific gravity, 
750 



Common Juniper (J. 
communis ) : 
brnnchlet with male flowers 


0'S39. It is limpid and nearly colour les\ It is 
obtained by distilling the unripe fruit, or the twigs, 
with water. The medicinal properties of J. depend on 
it ; six drops are a dose. — Spanish J. (/. cmjccdrus) 
grows in arid situations in the countries around 
the Mediterranean Sea. Its fruit is about the sizo 
of a hazel-nut ; and from its fruit and wood is pro- 
cured an essential oil of disagreeable odour, called 
Euile de Cade (q. v.), which is used in veterinary 
practice, particularly as a cure for scab in sheep. 
— Virginian J. ( J . Virginiana), the Red Cedar of 
North America, is an evergreen tree, often 30 — 50 
feet high, of conical form, with horizontal branches 
and very small leaves ; a native of North America, 
from Lake Champlain to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
grows in sandy or rocky places. It is often planted 
in pleasure-grounds in Europe, and succeeds well in 
Britain. The berries are small and bright blue. 
The heart-wood is of a beautiful red colour, and is 
valued by turners, coopers, &c. It is imported into 
England for mailing pencils. There are often found 
on the branches fungous excrescences called Cedar 
Apples, which have been recommended as a vermi- 
fuge. — The Bermudas Cedar (J. Sermudiana) is 
a native of the Bermudas, a lofty tree, with very 
fragrant reddish-brown wood, which is used for 
furniture, pencil-making, &c., and also for fining 
cabinets, its flavour preventing the attacks of moths 
and other insects. — Tire Himalaya Mountains pro- 
duce several species of J., trees of considerable 
size, beautiful appearance, and valuable wood. The 
only species of J. which is a native of Britain 
is the Common J., and it is found chiefly in the 
more mountainous parts. — The Swedish J. of our 
shrubberies is merely a variety of the common 
juniper. 

JII'NITTS, Letters of, a famous series of poli- 
tical letters signed ‘ Junius,’ which appeared in a 
London newspaper. The Public Advertiser, during 
the last year of the administration of the Dukc- 
of Grafton and the first two years of that of Lord 
North. They were 44 in number; besides which, are 
to be reckoned ns proceeding from tlie same -pen 
15 signed Bhilo-Jumns, 62 business-letters (mostly 
very short) addressed to his publisher, Woodfall, 
and 10 to Wilkes (privately) ; and in addition, 113 
letters under various signatures. The first of the 
letters of J., published January 21, 1769, treats of 
the ‘ State of the Nation,’ and may be said to strike 
the key-note of all the subsequent correspondence. 
In it, the author singles out several leading-members 
of tbe ministry, and boldly denounces tbeir ineffici- 
ency ; and the last of the letters, dated Januaiy 21, 
1772, closes somewhat suddenly the long indictment 
against ministers in the same spirit in which it 
had begun. No sooner did the first Junius appear, 
than the court-party took the alarm. An invisible 
and dreaded censor was evidently moving among 
tbcm — one who, 'though as yet the days of parlia- 
mentary reports were still far off, seemed cognizant 
of all the proceedings of both Houses, who not only 
knew intimately the public career of ministers, but 
was fully informed regarding the follies and the 
crimes of them private character. Sir W. Draper, 
who entered into controversy with tiiis unknown 
adversary, was in the end overmastered, and reduced 
to mere humble complaint and confession. The 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Mansfield, and chief of all, 
the Duke of Grafton, writhed beneath his lash — 
the last of these being more indebted for immor- 
tality to the splendid sarcasm of Junius than to 
any measure which it was his fortune to introduce. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the hatreds of 
Junius, though springing for the most part from 
his detestation of injustice, and his contempt for 
incapacity, were increased and imbittered by party 
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spirit and personal dislike. . Tiio style of these 
letters, though perhaps occasionally somewhat stiff 
and formal, is of the very highest class. Occasionally 
rising to the loftiest eloquence, it is always remark- 
able for closeness of argument, felicity' of illustration 
and allusion, and brilliant epigram. "Whoever J Urdus 
was, his life depended upon his preserving his nom 
de plume. He had made too many enemies to be safe 
in acknowledging himself. From tho day of the 
publication of his first letter, however, conjecture 
lias been busy framing theories of tho authorship. 
Burke, Lord Shelhum, Colonel Barre, Lord George 
Sackville, Wilkes, Home Tooke, Thomas Lord 
Lyttelton, among others, were supposed m turn 
to he Junius ; but the general opinion now is, that 
Sir Philip Francis (q.v.) was the author of these 
letters. The Franciscan theory is supported by 
a weight of evidence, which, although . entirely 
circumstantial, is sufficient, Macaulay thinks, . to 
support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal 
proceeding.’ The handwriting of Junius is the 
handwriting of Francis slightly disguised. Junius, 
as is evident from Ids letters, Imcw the forms 
of the Secretary of State’s office, was intimately 
acquainted with the business of the War Office, 
attended the House of Commons in 1770, and 
took notes of speeches; especially of those of the 
JEarl of Chatham ; denounced the promotion of Mr 
Chamier in the War Office as unjust to Mr Francis, 
and was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord 
Holland. All these circumstances in the position 
of Junius correspond exactly with the history of 
Francis. Merivale’s Memoir of Sir Philip Francis 
(1SG7) contains much new evidence ; and experts 
having compared what was known to he the hand- 
writing of Francis disguised with that of Junius, 
have pronounced them identical. See Chabot and 
Twisleton’s Handwriting of Junius Professionally 
Investigated (1871) ; also Junius, by Woodfall (1850), 
and Macaulay’s Essays (Warren Hastings). 

JUHK, m Chinese vessel, often of large dimen- 
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sions. It has a high forecastle and poop, and ordi- 
narily three masts. Junks, although clumsy vessels, 


incapable of much seamanship or speed, have proved 
themselves seaworthy on voyages extending even 
to America and Europe. The junk of Japan is 
considerably superior to that in nse in China. 

Junk, in the British navy, is a familiar term for 
the salt meat supplied to vessels lor long voyages— 
the name being probably derived from the fact that 
it becomes as'hard and tough ns old rope, pieces 
of which are officially styled junk. 

JtrrKSEYLO'H, or SALA'HG, an island in the 
Bay of Bengal, lies in lari 7° 40' N., and long. 98” IS’ 
H, near the west coast of the peninsula of Malacca, 
It’ belongs to Siam, and trades chiefly with the 
British settlements of Malacca, Penang, and Singa- 
pore. It yields tin, edible birds’-nests, and Japan 
wood. 

JTJ'NO and HE’HA , the Homan and Greek names 
of the queen of heaven, and wife of the supremo 
divinity. The two conceptions have unfortunately 
been confounded, and lienee their essential dissimi- 
larity has been lost sight of — a dissimilarity, it may 
he remarked, as great as that which existed between 
the Homan and Greek character. We shall endea- 
vour to distinguish between the two conceptions. 

Hera (meaning ‘mistress’), the Greek goddess, 
was the daughter of ICronos and Ehea. She was 
the sister of Zeus, and afterwards became his wife. 
Her jealousy is proverbial, and was unfortunately 
too well founded, for Zeus was the reverse of a 
faithful husband. In the Homeric poems, she 
appears, on the whole, as an obstinate, quarrelsome 
shrew, whose temper is a source of frequent discord 
between herself and her lord, whom, however, she 
greatly fears. She is represented as often spitefully 
favouring persons who were the objects vf the dis- 
pleasure of Zeus, and has to ho punished for her 
disagreeable ways. Zens scolds and even heats 
her ° and on one occasion, we read of his having tied 
her hands, and hung her up in the clouds. But 
she is, nevertheless, a female of majestic beauty, 
the grandest of the Olympian dames. As the 
only wedded goddess in the Greek mythology, she 
naturally presided over marriage, and at the birth 
of children. She rode in a chariot drawn by two 
horses ; and in her famous temple at Mount Eubcea, 
her statue, made of gold and ivory, bore a croira, 
symbolic of her queenly dignity. Her favourite 
residences were .Argos, Sparta, and Mycenmj hut 
she had sanctuaries in many parts of Greece. . The 
Greek artists loved to represent her as a majestic 
woman of middle age, possessing a maternal dignity 
of mien, with beautiful forehead, large eyes, and 
venerable expression. Homer repeatedly calls her 
1 the venerable ox-eyed Hera.’ 

Juno (the name is from the same root as 
Jupiter), the Homan goddess, was the queen of 
heaven, and, under the name of Regina, was wor- 
shipped in Italy at an early period. She bore the 
same relation to women that Jupiter did to men. 
Like the Greek Hero, she took a special interest in 
marriage, whence her name of Juga or Jugalis (the 
yoke-maker) ; but she was also a kind of female- 
Providence, protecting the sex from the cradle to 
the grave. Her epithets, Virginalis (the goddess 
‘ of virgins ’) and Malrona (‘ of mothers ’), indicate 
this. It is a very significant feature of the Homan 
character, that J. was also believed to. he the 
guardian of the national finances, watching over 
her people like a thrifty mother and housewife. A 
temple, containing the mint, was erected to her 
on the Capitoline as J. Moneta (the money-coiner). 
She was besides the goddess of chastity, and prosti- 
tutes were forbidden to touch her altars. She had 
a multitude of other surnames, which we. cannon 
afford Bpaco to enumerate. Her great festival was 
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called the Natronalia, and Teas celebrated on the 
1st o£ March. Her month (June) was considered 
the most propitious for fruitful marriages ; and 
even yet, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, 
this old Roman faith lingers superstitiously in the 
popular mind. 

JUNOT, Andochf., Duke of Abrantes, and 
Marshal of France, was horn October 23, 1771, at 
Bussy-le-Grand, in Cute-d'Or, entered the army ns a 
volunteer in 1792, and distinguished himself in the 
early wars of the Republic. In 1798, he followed 
Napoleon to Egypt, was there created general of 
brigade, and particularly distinguished himself at 
Nazareth, where, at the head of 300 cavalry, he 
put to flight 10,000 Turks, after a conflict of four- 
teen hours’ duration. In 1S07, he was appointed 
to the command of the army of Portugal. His 
army, after undergoing dreadful privations, reached 
Lisbon, and J., with the greatest expedition, made 
himself master of all the strong places in the 
kingdom, and reorganised his army. For his 
brilliant conduct at this time he was created Duke 
of Abrantes, and appointed governor of Portugal ; 
but being defeated by Wellington at Timieira, he 
concluded a convention at Cintra, returned to 
France, and subsequently served in Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and Russia. In 1S12, he was disgraced 
by Napoleon for a supposed want of energy, and 
sent to govern Illyria. This, along with other 
causes, produced mental derangement. He was 
taken to his father’s house at Montbard, near 
Dijon, and two hours after his arrival, precipi- 
tated himself from a window (22d July 1S13), 
and fractured his thigh-bone. Amputation was 
performed, but J. frantically tore off the bandages, 
and died some days afterwards. — His wife, Lauke 
Perron, the celebrated Duchess of Abrantes, has 
gained a reputation in the literary world by her 
Mimoires ou Souvenirs historiques sur Napoleon, la 
J} evolution, le Dircdoire, le Consulat, F Empire el la 
Eestauration (Paris, 1S31 — 1835), and by several 
minor works. 

JU'NTA, i. e., an association, the name given in 
Spain to a body of persons combined tor any 
political or civil object. The term was formerly 
applied more exclusively to assemblies of represen- 
tatives of the people meeting without authority of 
the sovereign, but has been extended to those of 
the most strictly legal character. 

JUPATI PALM (Rapliia teedigera), a palm 
which grows on rich alluvial tide-flooded lands near 
the mouth of the Amazon. The stem is seldom 
more than six or eight feet high ; but the leaves 
are often 50 or GO feet long, rise vertically from the 
summit of the stem, and bend out on every side in 
graceful curves, forming a magnificent plume. The 
leaves are perhaps the largest in the vegetable 
kingdom ; they are pinnate, the leaflets about four 
, feet long. The leaf-stalks, which are often twelve 
■or fifteen feet long below the first leaflets, and four 
or five inches in diameter, perfectly straight and 
•cylindrical, are almost like birds’ quills in strength 
and lightness, when dried, of a soft substance, with 
a thin, hard, glossy outer covering. They are used 
for various purposes, as for laths, window-blinds, 
&c. The interior part is soft enough to be used 
instead of cork, 

JU'PITER,or JUPPITEB,in Roman Mythology, 
was the greatest of the gods. The name is a modi- 
fication of Diovis pater, or Dicspiter (Diovis, or Dies 
— divum, heaven), i. e., the Father of Heaven or 
the Heavenly Father. As such, J. had all power 
over the phenomena of the skies ; hence his numer- 
ous epithets, such as Pluvius (the Rain-giver), 
Tonans (the Thunderer), Fulminator (the Lightning- 
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hnrler), and Serena /or (the Weatlier-clearcr). Put h<* 1 
possessed still higher and diviner attributes. The 
future was spread out clearly before his all-'v. ing 
eye ; the destinies of men were in his hands, and 
events were but the expression of his omnipotent 
will. But he was not careless of mankind. Ho 
revealed himself in a variety of ways to them, and 
taught men to interpret these mystic and symbolic 
revelations. Wonderful appearances in the sky, or 
unwonted circumstances happening on the earth, 
were the media of his communications ; hence his 
surname of Prodigialis (the Sender of Prodigies). 
As the national god of the Roman people, he went 
with them into battle (like the Jehovah of tho 
Hebrews), fought for them, procured them victory, 
and, generally speaking, was their protector at homo 
and abroad. This conception of J. is shewn in 
such names as Imperator (the Ruler), Vidor (the 
Conqueror), Slalor (the Stayer or Stander-by). Tho 
strong sense of morality which marked the old 
Romans also found its expression in their view of tlie 
character of the best and greatest ( optimus maximus) 
of their gods. J. was tlie guardian of law, justice, 
and virtue ; oaths and all solemn engagements were 
made as to him (‘ in the sight of God,’ as we say). 
He had temples erected to him at Rome under all 
his different names ; but the principal one was that 
on the Capitol, whence he had tho title of Capitol- 
inus, and where, with beautiful significance, the 
statues of Pidcs (Faithfulness) and Victoria (Vic- 
tory) were placed beside liis own. When consuls 
or other magistrates entered on the duties of their 
office, or when the army was about to open a 
campaign, or a general returned victorious from 
war, sacrifices were solemnly offered to J., and his 
favour invoked. When the Romans began to know 
the religion and literature of Greece, they foolishly 
sought to identify their own noble, majestic, and 
gravely upright J. with the slippery, lustful, and 
immoral Zeus of the Greeks. Hence have originated 
much confusion and misconception. Sec Zeus. 

JUPITER. See Planets ; Solar Svstejl 

JUPITER SERA’PIS, Temi-le of. The ruins 
of this temple at Puzzuoli, near Naples, afford a 
remarkable instance of the changes which have 
taken and are taking place on the relative position 
of the land and water on the earth. Only three of 
the original forty-six pillars exist. They rise out 
of the water, the pavement of the temple being at 
present submerged ; but they bear evidence that 
they have been at one time submerged to half their 
height, which is 42 feet. The base of the pillars as 
high as twelve feet is quite smooth ; for the next 
nine feet they are penetrated by a boring shell, 
which is still active in the neighbouring rocks. The 
water must have covered this portion of the pillars, 
and while the molluscs were busy, the lower twelve 
feet must have been protected from their ravages by 
being buried in mud. The changes of level have 
been so gradual that the pillars have not been 
moved from their original position. 

JUPON, or JUST-AU-CORPS, a surcoat. The 
name jupon is chiefly applied to the short tight 
form of that military garment in use in the 14th 
century. 

JU'RA, a range of mountains, of a peculiar lime- 
stone formation, known ns the Jura Limestone, 
extending from the angle formed by the Rhone 
and the Ain, in a north-easterly direction (with a 
gradually declining elevation), for more than 450 
miles, to the upper part of the course of the 
Maine. The Rhine, breaking through it between 
Sckaffhausen and Basel, divides it into two parts, 
the Swiss or French, and the German Jura. Tho 
loftiest peaks are Reculet deToiry, Grand-Colombier, 
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Crcdoz, Dole (which commands a splendid view 
of Mont Blanc), and Mont d'Or, all of which are 
between 5000 and GOOD feet in height. The Swiss 
Jura consists of a number of parallel chains with 
long deep vaIle 3 T s between, and over it roads have 
been carried with great difficulty; but the German 
Jura is more broken up by cross valleys. In both 
parts of the range are numerous caves, which 
abound in magnificent stalactites, and in the bones 
of extinct animals ; whilst in the Swiss Jura, there 
are several instances of rivers of considerable size 
sinking into the ground, and reappearing after some 
distance, as the Orbe, the Doubs, and the Creuse. 
The southern part of the range lies partly -within 
the French department of Jura, to which it gives 
its name. Magnificent pine-forests are here a 
■characteristic feature of the scenery. 

JURA, a frontier department in the east of 
France, is bounded on the S. by the department 
of Ain, and on the E. by Switzerland. Area, 1943 
square miles, of which upwards of one-third is under 
cultivation, and about one-fourth in wood. Pop. 
( 1S72) 2S7,G34. Of its surface, two- thirds are covered 
by the Jura Mountains ; the remainder is a low 
plain about seven miles wide, skirting the western 
border. Chief rivers — the Ain, the Doubs, and 
the Lone. The soil on the mountains is thin 
and stony, but yields abundant grass, upon which 
great numbers of horses and cattle are fed from 
June to October ; on the plain, the soil is rich, and 
grain- crops are produced in great abundance and 
variety. The wines of Arbois, of Poligny, of Etoile, 
and of Salins, have some reputation ; 9,000,000 
gallons of wine are produced annually. The mineral 
wealth of the department is considerable ; the 
working of iron is one of the chief branches of 
manufacturing industry. Cheese is extensively 
made, and there is a good trade in timber. The 
department is divided into the four arrondissements, 
Lons-le-Saulnier, Poligny, Sainte-Claude, and Dole. 
Capital, Lons-ic-Saulnicr. 

JURA, one of the Inner Hebrides, tying off the 
coast of the mainlaud of Argyle, and having the 
island of Islaj’ on the south-west. It is 27 miles 
long, and about five miles in average breadth. 
A ridge of bleak and rugged mountains traverses 
the W’hole length of the island, and rises in the 
Paps of Jura, in the south, to an elevation of 250G 
feet. The west coast is deeply indented by Loch 
Tarbert, which nearly divides the island in two. 
The western shores are savage and rugged ; the 
eastern are pleasing in appearance, presenting green 
slopes and a belt of plain. At the northern extremity 
•of J., and between it and Scarba, is the whirlpool of 
■Corrievrekin (q.v.). About G00 acres are under 
cultivation. Oats, barley, potatoes, and flax are 
produced ; and black cattle are reared for export. 
Pop. (1S71) 701. 

JURA'SSIC GROUP, the name given by conti- 
nental geologists to tlic Oolitic series, because the 
chain of the Jura Mountains, on the north-west of 
Switzerland, is composed of these rocks. Sec 
Oolite. 

JURISDICTION, in Law, means the authority 
which a court or judge has to entertain a particular 
case and decide it. The general rule is, that if a 
court, which has no jurisdiction to decide a parti- 
cular case, does decide it, the judgment is a mere 
nullity. Many nice questions often arise on the 
question of juris diction, which are too intricate to 
be bere stated. When the objection is taken to the 
jurisdiction in England, it is generally called a plea 
to the jurisdiction. In Scotland, it is included among 
what are called preliminary pleas. 
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JURISPRUDENCE is the science of law, which 
professes to discuss the principles on which legal 
rights should be protected and enforced ; or it may 
be called the philosophy of law. This subject has 
been less cultivated in England than in continental 
countries, or even in Scotland ; for, in England, the 
habits of the people and also of their lawyers are 
too practical to admit of spending time in discussing 
elementary principles which are more or less vague 
and speculative. In its literal sense, the term means 
mercty knowledge of the law, and seems to have 
been so used in the Roman law, from which it has 
been borrowed. The word is often used in a popular 
sense in this country as synonymous with law*, and 
it is also so used in France ; but it is also and 
more correctly used iu contradistinction to law, 
as implying the system or supposed methodical 
scheme embracing the principles on which posi- 
tive law is founded. A distinction is sometimes 
made between general jurisprudence, which investi- 
gates the principles common to various systems of 
positive law, divesting tnese of their local, partial, 
and other accidental peculiarities ; and particular 
jurisprudence, which confines itself to the particular 
laws of England, or France, or Scotland, as an inde- 
pendent system taken by itself. Jurisprudence thus 
embraces a wide range, as treating of all those 
duties which are enforced between man and man ; 
and yet it may he safety said, that lawyers, though 
dealing with the results of the science every day of 
their lives, seldom give any attention to the latent 
and general principles on which these results arc 
founded. The only writers who have devoted their 
attention to this speculative side of the law in this 
country are Bentham, whose various works abound 
with these discussions, and Mr Austin jl whose Pro - 
vlncc of Jurisprudence Determined is an acute and 
masterly work on first principles, to whom maj’’ be 
added John Stuart Mill and Mr H. S. Maine. 

JURY TRIAL (Fr. jure, sworn), is a mode 
of trial iu the United Kingdom, by which a few 
citizens, selected for the purpose, are constituted 
the judges of the truth of the facts in suits 
between parties, and compelled to discharge this 
duty on the sanctity of their oath, but in sub- 
ordination to a higher judge, who has distinct 
functions of control. Various theories have been 
adopted as to the origin and development of this 
characteristic feature of the administration of 
justice in the United Kingdom. Jury trial does 
not owe its existence to any positive statute, but 
lias grown up insensibly, and has become inex- 
tricably interwoven with the people’s habits. It 
was generally supposed, until recently, that our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors had the credit of having 
nursed the germ of this vigorous plant of liberty ; 
and a cartoon in the new Houses of Parliament has 
embodied this popular belief. Recent researches 
have, however, shewn that jury trial, as now known 
and practised, did not exist in those times, though it 
has been the natural development and sequence of 
other rudimentary forms of trial then prevailing. 
Indeed, the germ of jury trial is found in humau 
nature itself, and in some phase or other, is 
detected in almost every form of civilisation, the 
essence of it being a reference of disputed facts to 
the impartial judgment of a few’ men of average 
understanding and of nearly the same station in life 
as the litigants. In ancient Rome, a criminal trial 
was conducted before a presiding judge and a body 
of fit dices, taken from a particular class, whose 
duty it was to determine the fact of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused ; but they could exercise 
the prerogative of merc 3 r , which does not belong 
to the modern jury. The result of the forms of 
trial usual with the Anglo-Saxons has been summed 
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up by Mr Forsyth in bis History of fury Trial, and 
be states these conclusions. Courts were presided 
over by a reeve, who bad no voice in the decision, 
and the number of persons who sat was usually 
twelve. The assertions of parties were admitted 
as conclusive, when supported by the oaths of a 
certain number of compurgators. The testimony 
of the neighbourhood was appealed to for the 
purpose of deciding matters of general concern. 
Sworn witnesses were appointed in each district, 
whose duty it was to attest all bargains and traps- ■ 
actions, in order that they might be ready to give 
evidence in case of dispute. Every care was taken 
that all dealings between man and man should be 
as open and public as possible. It was by a gradual 
process of improvement that the precise functions 
of the jury were defined, and it would be beyond 
our limits to discuss the details of this progress. It 
will suffice to describe the institution of jury trial 
as it now exists, and has for centuries existed with 
little alteration. 

In criminal cases in England and Ireland, there 
are two or three kinds of juries in requisition. In 
all cases of sudden death, homicide, or murder, the 
coroner of the district summons a jury of twelve 
men, who inquire into tile circumstances of the 
death, and if it appear that such death ryas caused 
by the criminal misconduct of any person, the jury 
may find that such person was guilty of murder. 
This inquisition, or finding, is sufficient, without 
any other process, to put the alleged criminal on 
his trial by the petty jury ; but one may proceed 
also against the prisoner in the ordinary manner. 
In most criminal cases, the grand jury is the 
medium of accusation. They perform the duty of 
public accusers ; they do not try a prisoner, but 
the indictments are in the first instance submitted 
to their consideration, for the purpose of seeing 
whether there is enough of doubt and suspicion 
to make it necessary to put the accused on his 
trial. Accordingly, in every county and borough of 
England where sessions of the peace or assizes are 
held for criminal trials, a jury of not less than 
12, nor more than 23 men, are summoned to see 
that there is some foundation for each indictment. 
The judge first charges them— that is, gives them 
general directions as to particular crimes, and they 
hear witnesses for the prosecution only and ex parte, 
finding a true bill, or ignoring the bill, according as 
they think there is or is not a case worthy of trial 
against the prisoner. See GrA-Ntj Jury. The chief 
duty, however, as to the trying of prisoners is dis- 
charged by the petit jury, which consists of twelve 
men, who are sworn to try the cause between the 
crown, as prosecutor, and the prisoner. Previous 
to tliis trial, the prisoner is not, as a matter of 
course, entitled, except in cases of treason, to a 
copy of the indictment, though in many cases he 
can indirectly’ obtain a copy, or at least is generally 
made acquainted with the particulars of the charge 
against him. Eor is the prisoner entitled, except in 
cases of treason, to have a list of the witnesses who 
are to be brought against him. The first thing is 
to arraign the prisoner at the bar, and ask him if ho 
pleads guilty or not guilty. If he do not plead 
guilty, no is then put on his trial. He is not 
entitled to demand from the court to have a counsel 
to defend him, though practically there is little 
difficulty in procuring one. The jury are then 
sworn. The number of jurors is twelve, but a much 
larger number is summoned, and the prisoner is 
entitled to challenge those of the jury who, he has 
good cause to believe, will be hostile to him. He can 
challenge a certain number of these without giving 
any reason; but when he exceeds such number, 
he must state some valid reason. The prisoner is 
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not, however, entitled beforehand, except in cases 
of treason, to have a list of jurors supplied to him. 
At the trial, the prosecuting counsel begins and 
makes a speech to the jury’, commenting on the 
case. He then calls his witnesses, and it may be 
observed that it is a public duty for witnesses to 
attend, and they can be compelled, subject to. fine 
and imprisonment, to attend and be examined. 
Each witness is first examined by the prosecuting 
counsel, then cross-examined by the prisoner or his 
counsel,' and then re-examined by the prosecuting 
counsel A witness testifies on his oath, and if he 
speaks falsely, may be prosecuted for perjury. 
After the prosecutor’s ease is closed, the prisoner or 
his counsel addresses the jury, and if he has any 
witnesses, calls them, and they are examined, cross- 
examined, and re-examined in like manner. If the 
prisoner calls witnesses, the prosecuting counsel has 
the right of making a speech in reply; and even 
where the prisoner calls no witnesses, the prosecutor 
can frequently insist on replying, and thus having 
the last word. The judge then sums up the evidence 
by going over it in detail, explaining any points 
of law that may arise; but he carefully informs 
the jury that it is for them exclusively to say 
whether, upon the evidence as laid before them, 
they think the prisoner was guilty or not guilty’. 
The jury must be unanimous in their finding. If 
they have a difficulty in agreeing, they are locked 
up a reasonable time, which means generally about 
six hours — though no definite limit is fixed — without 
food, till they agree. If, after this reasonable time 
has elapsed, they are unable to agree, they arc 
discharged without a verdict. The consequence is 
that a new jury are summoned, when the same 
process is repeated. If they find the prisoner 
guilty, it is for the judge exclusively to. pronounce 
the appropriate sentence, and some discretion is 
allowed to the judge on that point. But neither 
the judge nor the jury can pardon the prisoner ; it 
is for the crown alone to do so, and practically the 
propriety of doing so is left to the Home Secretary’, 
whose duty it is, if any application reasonably 
supported by evidence is made to the crown, to 
inquire into it, which he does by examining the 
matter and consulting the judge. The settled rule 
is, that no new trial can be had in criminal cases, 
even though some error may have been made by 
the judge or jury. The only mode of obtaining 
redress is by petitioning the crown to pardon the 
risoner, or commute the sentence, as the case may 
e ; and the Home Secretary advises the crown ns 
above. . 

In civil cases, the established practice in England 
and Ireland is for most questions of disputed fact 
which are material to the case to be referred to the 
decision of a jury. It is the only regular mode of 
solving the dispute which the law provides. The 
necessity of a jury trial is arrived at after the 
parties have, by their mutual pleadings, come to 
an issue — i. e., one party distinctly asserts some 
fact which the other as distinctly denies, the fact 
being material to the cause. A jury is then sum- 
moned, and the rule is, that all causes of action 
are tried in the county in which the dispute, arose. 
The jury consists of twelve persons. Juries are 
either common juries or special juries : the former 
act compulsorily, but are not paid for their loss of 
time ; the latter also act compulsorily, but they are 
selected on the ground of their supposed superior 
intelligence, and - they are paid a small sum for 
their services. In most cases, the plaintiff’s counsel 
begins, and makes a speech to the jury ; then calls 
his witnesses, who are examined, cross-examined, 
and re-examined on oath ; after which,, if the 
defendant’s counsel do not intend to call witnesses. 
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the plaintiff's counsel sums up his case, and makes 
'a second speech ; hut it the defendant’s counsel 
calls witnesses, then he first makes a speech to the 
jury, next calls his witnesses, and lastly sums up 
his case in a second speech to the jury, after which 
the plaintiff’s counsel replies ; so that it depends 
on whether the defendant’s counsel calls witnesses, 
whether or not he has the last word with the jury. 
The judge then sums up the evidence, and the jury 
must be unanimous in their verdict. If they do not 
agree after being shut up a reasonable time, thej' 
are discharged, as in criminal cases, and a new jiuy 
may be summoned. If there was any mistake of 
the judge, or any mistake and misconduct of the 
jury, the losing party may, in many cases, obtain 
leave to have a new trial, which is conducted in the 
same way before other jurors. 

In both criminal and civil eases, the functions of 
the judge and the jury are distinct. The judge has 
no right to decide the fact, ‘nor the jurj' to decide 
the law ; hut in some cases, the jury cannot ho 
prevented from practically deciding both. Thus, in 
the case of libel, it was at one time attempted by 
judges to confine juries to the decision' of an unim- 
portant fact ; and the practice of Lord Mansfield in 
so restricting the functions of juries was attacked 
by Junius and others, till finally Mr Fox’s Act was 
passed, which restored the powers of juries in those 
cases, and made them practically judges of the law 
also. In other cases, however, the separation of the 
functions of judge and jury requires very nice dis- 
crimination, and none but experienced lawyers aud 
judges can readily recognise these technicalities. 
In practice, there can he no doubt that juries can 
with difficulty ,he controlled in their decisions on all 
questions affecting personal and political wrongs; 
and it is especially to their control over the issues 
of the latter class of cases, often most judiciously 
exercised, that the great authority and permanent 
influence of juries are to he traced. One great 
advantage of jury trial, over and above the essential 
fairness of the principle on which it is founded, is 
the experience and knowledge, as well as the ltive of 
fair-play, which are thereby acquired by the people 
who take part in it. On the other hand, it is 
often complained that in a great majority of cases, 
whether caused by qualifications of jurors being too 
low, and the essential ohtuscncss of uneducated 
minds, or the capricious and wayward humours 
which sway them, the result is little else than a 
lottery, and even indirect bribery is frequently 
suspected to operate in some of the cases, espe- 
cially those which unscrupulous attorneys conduct. 
Probably the chief reason why jury trial has so long 
stood, and still stands, so high in public favour is, 
that notwithstanding all its glaring and familiar 
defects, no other machinery lias ever been devised 
which is not open to similar or greater strictures. 

In criminal trials in Scotland, prisoners have the 
advantage of being by law entitled, before the day 
of trial, to have a copy of the indictment, also a list 
of the witnesses to he brought forward against 
them, and likewise a list of the jurors, of whom 
forty-five are summoned. As regards the ordcr of 
procedure at a criminal trial, a different practice 
prevails : the evidence is first given on both sides, 
and then the prosecutor’s counsel addresses the 
jury, after whom tho prisoner’s counsel addresses 
the jury ; so that in all cases tho prisoner has the 
last word, and he always knows the whole of the 
prosecutor’s case before ho requires to open his own. 
The judge then sums up the case, as in England. 
From the forty-five jurors, fifteen are drawn by lot ; 
these constitute the jury, and the verdict of a 
majority suffices. There is also a verdict of ‘ Not 
proven ' allowed to be given, and which is often 


preferred by the jury in cases wliero there is little 
moral doubt, though the legal evidence is insuffi- 
cient. In England, such a verdict is equivalent to, 
and treated as, a verdict of ‘Not guilty and it is 
so far final in Scotland, that the prisoner cannot a 
second time he put on his trial. The expediency 
of such a verdict has been objected to, as fixing a 
stigma on the accused person ; but the answer has 
been made, that it is most in conformity with the 
true residt of tho inquiry. In Scotland, new trials 
are not allowed in criminal cases ; and in case of 
pardons, the Home Secretary acts in the same way 
as he does in England. 

As regards trial by jury in civil cases in Scotland, 
the practice was introduced by a statute in 1815, 
which imported most of the forms then existing in 
tho English practice. As in England, the jury in 
civil eases consists of twelve persons. Unanimity 
is not now essential. By a recent statute, 22 and 
23 Viet. c. 7, if, after being kept three hours in 
deliberation, nine or more of the jury agree on a 
verdict, such verdict is to he taken as that of the 
jury ; and if, after being enclosed nine hours, the 
jury, or nine of them, cannot agree, the judge is 
entitled to discharge them, and generally does so. 
Moreover, the judge may allow the jury refreshment 
after they are locked up to deliberate. These latter 
modifications on tho rigid ndo have not been yet 
adopted in England. 

A jury tic medielale lingua: is a jnry half com- 
posed of foreigners, and it is a privilege which 
may he demanded by foreigners, when indicted in 
England for felony or misdemeanour, if so many 
foreigners are found in the place. 

JURYMAST, a temporary spar used to replace 
a mast which bas been lost from any cause, and 
so to enable tbe vessel to reach some port for more 
permanent repair. 

JUS DELIBERA’NDI. See Axxus Ueuber- 

AJvDI. 

JUS DEVOLU'TUM, a phrase formerly used in 
Scotch ecclesiastical law, to denote the right which 
devolved on the presbytery to present or appoint a 
minister to a vacant benefice, if tho patron did not 
within six months present a properly qualified person. 

JUS GE’NTIUM, a phrase now translated to 
mean a branch of International Law (q. v.). 

JUS MAltFTI, a phrase used in Roman law, and 
adopted in tho Scotch law to denote the legal right 
accruing to a husband qua husband over his wife’s 
property.’ See Husband aud Wipe. 

JUS RELI'CTTE, in Scotch Law, is the right of 
a widow to a share in the movable or personal 
property of her deceased husband. This is a vested 
or absolute right, and cannot he defeated by tho 
husband’s will ; and hence the movable estate of 
the manned parties is often called in Scotch law the 
goods in communion, because, on the death of the 
husband, there is a division of such goods between 
the widow, the children, and next of Idn of tbe 
deceased. If the husband 'has left children, then 
the goods in communion are divided into three 
equal parts, one of which belongs to the widow. 
If, on the other hand, there are no surviving chil- 
dren or grandchildren, then the goods are divided 
into two equal shares, one of which belongs to the 
widow. When' the husband dies insolvent, the wifo 
cannot claim her jus relictcs in preference to tho 
creditors. Though the widow has this right to her 
jus relicUc at common law, yet, if she entered into 
an antenuptial contract of marriage, by which she 
accepted an equivalent provision, her right may 
be defeated, provided tho contract expressly stated 
the one to he in substitution for the other. In 
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England, there is no such absolute right of a widow 
to a share of a husband’s goods, unless he died 
intestate, in which case, but in which onlj% she gets 
a similar share of the personal estate by virtue 
of the statute of distributions. See Goods in 
Communion, Husband and Wife, Succession. 

JUS REPRESENTATIO'ETS, a phrase adopted 
by the Scotch from the Roman law, to denote that 
in heritable succession, and also to a limited extent 
in movable succession, when one or more of the 
children of a deceased person have predeceased, the 
children of such predeceasing children represent 
their parent, and take his or her share. Thus, if 
A die, and one of his children, B, had predeceased 
A, leaving children C, D, E, F, then C, D, E, F 
collectively take the share of A’s property which 
would have come to B if B had survived A. 

JUSHPO’RE, a protected state on the south- 
west side of Bengal Proper, is entirely surrounded 
by British territory. It contains 617 square miles 
and 66,926 inhabitants. Its chief place is a town of 
the same name. The country, a table-land, is much 
overrun with jungle, the cleared ground producing 
grain, chiefly rice, and oil, and the uncleared por- 
tions abounding in wild silk. 

JUSSIEU, De, the name of a family which, for 
more than a century and a half, has numbered 
among its members some of the iirst botanists of 
the age. — Antoine de J., who was bom at Lyon in 
1686, and died at Paris in 1758, was Professor at 
the Jardin du Roi, and the author of various works 
on botany ; amongst others, an Appendix to Tour- 
nefarl (Lyon, 1719). He made several voyages and 
journeys to foreign countries for the purpose of col- 
lecting plants, on which occasions he was accompanied 
by his younger brother Bernard, who co-operated 
■with him in all his investigations, and acted as his 
assistant.— Bernard de J., who was born at Lyon 
in 1699, and died in Paris iu 1777, contented him- 
self through life in assisting his brother and nephew, 
without seeking renown by the publication of his 
own important observations. Having been named 
superintendent of the gardens at the Petit-Trianon 
in 1759, he arranged the plants in accordance with 
a natural system substantially the same as that 
which his nephew and pupil, Laurent de J., subse- 
quently elaborated in a more perfect mauner. As 
Bernard refused to make publicly known the prin- 
ciples on which his mode of arrangement was based, 
the glory of his labours devolved upon Laurent, who 
alone possessed the key to this botanical enigma. 
— Laurent de J., who was born at Lyon in 1748, 
and died at Paris in 1836, was worthy the rich 
heritage left to him by his learned and disinterested 
relatives. At the age of 17, he began his botanical 
studies under his uncle Bernard, and, four years 
later, was nominated demonstrator and assistant 
to Lemonnier, the Professor of Botany in the Jardin 
du Roi. He at once began to reform the arrange- 
ment of the gardens and collections of plants under 
his charge, and to apply to them his own and his 
uncle’s ideas in regard to the natural method. For 
thirty years he continued to develop his novel views ; 
and when his Genera Plantarum, which he began 
in 1778, was finally completed in 17S9, the natural 
system was finally established as the true basis of 
botany (see Botany). In 1793, J. became Professor 
of Botany in the newly organised Jardin des Plantes, 
where he continued to teach till 1S26, when blind- 
ness compelled him to resign his chair to his son 
Adrien. During his tenure of office, he founded . 
the library of the Museum, which is one of the i 
best in Europe. His papers in the Annates du 
Museum (from 1804 — 1820), and his articles in the 
JDktionnaire des Sciences Maturellcs, rank amonc 
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the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of botany, and embody all the results of his own 
investigations. — Adrien de J., his son, was bom 
at Paris, December 23, 1797, and died in the same 
city, June 29, 1853. From his earliest years, he 
had shown himself a worth}' representative of the 
reputation of his family. As a youth, he carried 
oft’ the first prize in the Concours, or annual com- 
petition among all the collegiate schools of Paris; 
and on taking the degree of M.D. in 1824, he pre- 
sented as his thesis a memoir on the family of the 
Euphorhiaceac, which attracted the attention of all 
botanists. His subsequent papers on the Itutacecc, 
Mcliacece, and Malpighiacea:, fully realised the 
expectations that had been entertained of him. 
His memoir on the embryo of the Monocotyledons 
is a work of great merit, and was to have been 
followed by a series of papers on similar' subjects, 
when ill health compelled him to relinquish this 
project. He was also prevented, by the same cause, 
from extending his Cours Elementaire de Botanique 
(1S48) into a complete and general treatise. In 
1831, he was elected a member of the Academy, 
and, shortly before his death, he was nominated 
to the presidency of that body. J. contributed 
many valuable papers to the Annates du Museum, 
the Oomptes Eendus, and the Eictionnaire Universal 
d'Hisloire Nalurelle; but the services which he 
rendered to science were not due only to his 
writings, for his influence as a lecturer was of 
even higher importance, and has been manifested 
by the number of able botanists of all nations 
who have owed their training to him. 

JUSTE MILIEU, a French term, signifying 
the just mean, or, according to the common expres- 
sion, the golden mean. After the revolution of 
1830, this term acquired a political signification, 
and came into very frequent use, because of the 
declaration of the organs of Louis Philippe, that 
the juste milieu was the only principle of govern- 
ment which could secure the welfare of France. 

JUSTICE, one of the cardinal virtues of the 
ancients, and the name for a principal department 
of social and moral duty in all ages. Practically, 
justice is considered to be clear and definite; 
but theoretically, there have been great disputes 
as to its ultimate analysis and the source of its 
binding quality. It has been maintained very 
generally, that both the perception of what is just 
and unjust, and the powerful sentiment in favour 
of the one, and in opposition to the other, are 
instincts of our nature, or make a part of that 
comprehensive instinct termed Conscience, or the 
Moral Sense. On the other hand, it has been held 
that utility, in other words, the general interests 
of mankind at large, is what determines justice, 
and that the sentiment enforcing it grows out of 
a regard to those interests. 

The supposed instinctive origin of the sense of 
justice is encumbered with all the objections that 
attend the hypothesis of innate notions generally, 
so powerfully set forth by Locke in his Essay on 
the Understanding (see Ethics). But neither is 
the other view free from serious difficulties, of 
which the greatest is the universally felt contrast 
between the Just and the Expedient, or the simply 
useful. We are frequently called upon to sacrifice 
expediency to justice, which would seem to imply 
an obligation higher than the interests of mankind. 
Fiat justitia, ruat calum — ‘Let justice be done, 
although the universe should collapse.’ Whence 
arises this paramount obligation 1 

If we inquire into the nature of justice by exam- 
ining the particulars coming under it, we find such 
instances as the following : It is unjust to deprive a 
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man of liis personal liberty, his property, or any identical -one. We can live without generosity, or 
other thing belonging to him bylaw; justice, there- with some very small share of it; a thoroughly 
fore, requires us to respect each one’s equal rights, selfish community, if not also very short-sighted, as 
Sometimes, however, we call the law itself unjust, well, might exist; but a community where justice 
in 'which case we sympathise even with disobedience was nowhere observed, could not exist. Still, the 
to it. It is then supposed that there is some higher grounds of justice are and can he no other than 
law that should have preference — as, for example, general utility. ‘ If, says Mr John Stuart Mill, 
the moral law. Thus, it is conceived bj r most men ‘ that expression docs not seem to convey a sufficient 
at the present day to be unjust to hold our fellow- feeling of the strength of the obligation, nor to 
creatures in slavery. Again, it is considered unjust account for the peculiar energy of the sentiment, 
to breah faith with any one ; in other words, promises it is because of the extraordinarily important and 
and engagements must be fulfilled in order to do impressive kind of utility which is concerned. The 
justice. It is unjust to shew partiality in cases where interest involved is that of security, to every one s 
all are equallv entitled to favours. Impartiality in feelings, the most vital of all interests. All other 
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justice and Benevolence or generosity, this last all, every good bejmnd the passing moment, since 
bein^ the mere overflowing of our disinterested fellow- nothing but the gratification of the instant could 
fccliS", which no one can claim as a right, and for be of any worth to us, if wc could be deprived 
whose neglect we are not punished. of everything the next instant by whoever was 

These particulars, which are among the most momentarily stronger than ourselves. Now, tdis 
marked instances of the property in question, do most indispensable of all necessaries, after physical 
not surest any qualities present in all just actions, nutriment, capnot be had unless the machinery for 
and alTscnt in the opposite, excepting the existence providing it is kept unmtcrmittodly in active play, 
of a so-called rmlit on the part of somebody, and Our notion, therefore, of the claim we have on our 
also the sentiment which demands the punishment fellow-creatures to join in making Rate for us the 
of those that violate those rights. We are no nearer very groundwork of our existence, gathers feelings 
the solution of the original question, which is, Why around it so much more intense than those con- 
should these rights he cither determined or enforced cemed in any of the more common cases of utility, 
on any other ground than expediency, or the well- that the difference in degree becomes a real diffcr- 
licin^ of mankind 1 It is admitted on all hands that cnee in kind. The claim assumes that character 
the wist and the expedient concur in the long-run, of absoluteness, that apparent infinity, a id 
hut yet people demur to making expediency the test mcnsurabihty with all other considerations, which 
of iustice. Probably, there is something pecidiar in constitute the distinction between right and wroDg, 
the application of the term ‘ expediency,’ which is and that of ordinary expediency and inexpediency, 
the cause of the apparent paradox whereby the two The fcchngB concerned arc so powerful, and we 
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tained. Kespect for liberty, life, and property, and If there were such a thing as intuitive, eternal, 
the performance of engagements, are essential to and immutable justice, independent of all the 
the very existence of human beings in society: if concerns of this world, and paramount over tlic 
these cannot he enforced, if offenders in these points highest interests of mankind, it ought to he somo- 
were to escape with impunity, disorganisation and thing clear and unambiguous, the same in all . gc 
ruin would be tlic inevitable consequences. The and nations, being revealed to the human m n 
strength of the sentiment that injustice calls forth without any reference to men s outward circum- 
is therefore not a matter of surprise ; existence stances, hut, not to repeat the arguments that 
is at stake,' and whatever lie the force of our refute this notion as respects morality in general 
impulse of self-preservation, and our desire of the (see Ethics), it may easily ho scon that as to 
preservation of our fellow-beings, the same will he justice in particular there is a very great disagree- 
the measure of our repugnance to the acts that ment among mankind m everythin- except the 
endanger both the one and the other. Compare first essentials of social security -namely, the respect 
these interests with another class of things, also for for legal nghH the : keeping faith and the hi . 


very advantageous ju.wmum, »juu — - — — ; ; * , ... •, -i 

essential to our existence. They at most express of just and unjust are still admitted and Pleaded, 
tbe difference between two grades of happiness, there is anything biit unanimity of opinion, my, 
not the difference between existence and annihi- what is considered just in one country and time, 
lation. The contrast between the just and the ’-3 considered unjust m other countries or other 
expedient may now he apparent; both relate to the times. Primogeniture is one example; slavery is 
welfare of mankind ; hut the one is concerned with another. 

heintj, the other with ■wcll-bciiin, to use a favourite JUSTICE College or. Sec College of 
distinction of Oliver Cromwell's. The one is so j DsncK ’ 

immeasurably superior in point of urgency to the .... „ - 

other, as to account for the very different degrees JUSTICE, Torn Ciiif.f, the title given in 

of our attachment to the two interests. The supe- England to the chief judge of the Courts of l v uccn s 

rior claims of justice to generosity flow from the Bench and Common Pleas. Tim chief of the former 

same considerations; in fact, the argument is an court is called the Lord Cliicf-jnstico ot Jtnglanii, 




justice or the peace. 

while the otlicr is merely tb*» Lord Ch:-f-jn>:..’0 of country. As tlie r.pp lintnu nl ii pro.;: -wy in tl.' 
the Court of Common Pleas. liamli of the lord chancellor, it is a trequ. char.'.- 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, in England, is hrouylit l.v one imlitical party against run:!;. r t’. it 
a person appoints l.v cir.imi -ion of the crown, the appointments are Riven as rewards for P’hinal 
or by act of parliament or ch-rler, to exercise service; but owing to tho frequent alternation of 
certain judicial authority in a county or borough. power among parties, the undue prepomleran -e of 
The person who practically appoints to tlie oflice one set ot politicians is speedily neutralised by th- 
is the lord chancellor, who in his discretion may acts of tlieir successors. _ 

include in the commission certain persons who . The functions of justices of the peace are cxce 'd- 
must have an estate of £100 a year, clear of all mg'y multifarious in the present day, for there arc 
rents and charges ; or if he has no estate in few departments of the law in which the aid of 
possession hut is entitled to the reversion thereof, justices is not required for purposes cither of 
if it ho of the rent of £300 a year. All persons administration or of judicial decision. For the ln«t 
havin'* the above qualification may ho appointed century especially, there has heeu a continual addi- 
justices of the peace ; but practising attorneys tion to their duties created by successive acts of 
or solicitors are not eligible for counties in which parliament, and this is caused by certain remedies 
they practice. The office of justice of the peace which either did not exist before being created, or 
i 3 entirely gratuitous, for they receive neither salar}' by their being transferred from other courts and 
nor fees, and hence the justices are often called jurisdictions to the summary powers of justices. Of 
tho ‘ great unpaid.’ Put in modern practice it late, about twenty statutes every year involve mate- 
lias been found necessary to deviate from this rule, rial alterations, chiefly byway of addition to this 
and to appoint in all the cities and many large branch of jurisdiction. To enumerate all tho heads of 
towns certain paid justices called stipendiary* magis* l a 'v winch in part have been confided to the disposal 
trates at a fixed salary, who discharge the duties of justices, would require too much space; but it 
of justices, which are necessarily onerous and import- ma y suffice briefly to indicate the general character 
ant. In the city of London and certain other of their duties. These are either administrative or 
places, the mayor and certain corporators arc con- judicial. Thus, in carrying out the provisions of 
stituted by charter justices of the peace by virtue the poor-law, if the parish officers require to remove 
of their office. a pauper from one parish to another, instead of 

The institution of justices of the peace is very intrusting this power to theso officers, they nre 
ancient. Previous to 1327, there were conservators required to go before justices of the peace, so as to 
of the peace in every county chosen by the free- shew the circumstances under which tho removal 
holders out of the principal meu of the county to tabes place, and to satisfy the justices that the 
perform similar duties, hut by a statute of Edward statutes on the subject have been complied with. 
IIL, a change took place in the practice, and ever put the great and distinguishing functions of 
since, the election of justices lias been taken from justices are conccrucd in tho. judicial decision of 
tho people, and exercised by the crown. At first, what are called offiuiccs punishable by means of 
however, they were still called merely conservators summary convictions or orders. The theory on 
or keepers of tho peace, and wore not dignified which all this jurisdiction is founded is, that while 
•with their present title. Gradually, the office grew tho graver crimes must be left to tlie ordinary 
more and more important, in consequence of many remedy of an indictment, and the slighter wrongs to 
statutes adding to tlicir duties and jurisdiction, that of an action at law, there are many intermc- 
until, in the tlurtieth year of the reign of Elizabeth, djate offences which are not worthy of the solcm- 
thc form of commission was revised, and was nity of an indictment, nor yet fit to he left to the 
settled nearly in the form which is now used. The slow, expensive, and often elusory result of a civil 
commission is in tho name of the sovereign, action. _ Hence this intermediate class of cases arises, 
addressed to certain persons by name, and directing which justices can punish by line and imprisonment 

them ‘ to keep our peace in our county of , and swiftly and decisively. .Thus, if certain classes of 

to keep all ordinances and statutes for the good of servants employed in agriculture or mechanical arts 
the peace, and for the good rule and government of suddenly break their engagement, they may be 
tho people, and to chastise and punish all persons fined or imprisoned Ivy justices, for if there were 
that offend against the said ordinances.’ The com- 110 speedy remedy like this, the mischief often 
mission then assigns them to inquire ‘ by tlie oath caused to the master might go unredressed. In 
of good and lawful men of all manner of felonies, liko manner, justices punish poaching offences, 
poisonings, enchantments, sorceries, arts, magic, whether against fish or game, personal assaults, 
trespasses, forestallings, regratings, engrossings, and vagrancy offences, &c- 

extortions whatsoever, and of all crimes and Another important class of duties consists in the 
offences, &c.’ Formerly, it was usual to select the preparatory proceedings of all criminal trials, as 
most eminent to he of the quorum, a name derived issuing the warrants to arrest, and examining wit- 
from tho first word of the clause quorum aliquem nesses so as to see if there is a primd Jack ground 
rcstntm A, B, C, D, &c. unum ess: volumns, and one of suspicion sufficient to warrant the committal of 
of these must always he present; but now nearly such persons to be tried before juries. There are also 
all arc included in the quorum clause ; and it is no various offences of the class of misdemeanours which 
longer an objection to a warrant that one of the justices are entitled to try with the aid of a jury at 
convicting justices is not of the quorum. Wien quarter-sessions, hut none of the more serious offences 
new justices are appointed, the commission is seut arc intrusted to their jurisdiction. The courts coin- 
by the clerk of the peace to the crown-office, where posed of justices are general or quarter sessions 
the names are inserted. Ou appointment, tho where indictable offences inay be tried by juries ; and 
justice must take an oatli that he possesses the petty sessions and special sessions, where a great 
necessary estate as a qualification ; and if ho act variety of judicial and administrative business is 
without taking such oath, he incurs a penalty of performed. All these duties are not only performed 
£100. Each justice, on appointment, also takes tho gratuitously, but the justices arc liable for mistakes 
oath of allegiance, aud the usual judicial oath. The often of a very innocent description, and have to 
appointment of a justice of the peace has always P a 7 damages ior the injuries thereby caused to 
stood high in popular estiiuatiou, and is eagerly third parties. They are protected to some extent, 
sought after by men of station, especially in’ tho so ^ ar as they have acted judicially, but if anything 
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like malice can be proved against them, they seldom, 
escape being sued and amerced in heavy damages. 

As regal ds Scotland, the first act establishing 
justices was that of 1SS7, c. 82. The office was 
further regulated by acts in 1G09, 1G17, 1633 ; 
by instructions during the Protectorate in IG-m, 
embodied in the act 1GG1, which is the principal 
statute regulating the duties of justices. Two 
justices are held to form a quorum. The jurisdic- 
tion of justices is confined in practice to the penal 
statutes in reference to revenue, highways, fishings, 
game, and public-houses, and in many of these the 
sheriffs have cumulative jurisdiction. Their ordi- 
nary criminal jurisdiction is confined to breaches 
of the peace, petty thefts, and trifling assaults. 
They appoint a procurator-fiscni or public prose- 
cutor for their own court. The civil jurisdiction is 
chiefly confined to the small-debt court. In many 
counties, the sheriffs’ small-debt court is the only 
tribunal resorted to. No particular qualification as 
regards rank or property is essential. The appoint- 
ment is less popular, and the range of authority 
and jurisdiction, as just shewn, is much inferior 
to what it is in England. This is chiefly due to 
a different arrangement of judicial business, and to 
the antiquity of the practice of local sheriff courts 
in Scotland, which are presided over by trained 
lawyers, who are paid by a fixed salary. These 
officers absorb much of the multifarious jurisdiction 
exercised by justices of the peace in England. 

JUSTICE-CLERK, Loan, a high judicial officer 
in Scotland, being the second highest judge in 
point of rank, and m the absence of the Lord Justice- 
general, the presiding judge of the Court of Justi- 
ciary. His usual duty is to sit as chief of one of 
the divisions of the Inner House called the Second 
Division of the Court of Session (q. v.). The office 
in its origin was, as its name imports, of a more 
humble character. 

JUSTICE-GENERAL, Loud, the highest judge 
in Scotland, also called the Lord President of tho 
Court of Session. Eormcrly, the office of Justice- 
general was a sinecure, and not a judicial office, but 
the title is now, since 1831, associated with that of 
the Lord President. 

JUSTICES, Louds. From the times of the 
Norman and Plantagcnct kings, it has been the 
occasional practice in England for the sovereign to 
■appoint one or more persons called Lords J ustices, 
to act as his substitutes in the supreme government 
during his absence from the kingdom. Subsequent 
to the Revolution, these appointments have been 
made by letters-patent under the great seal, and tho 
authority of parliament has sometimes been required 
in confirmation of their powers. On five occasions, 
such appointment wa3 made by William III. when 
going abroad, though while his queen was alive, he 
delegated his authority to her during his absence. 
The statute 12 and 13 WilL III., setting the succes- 
sion on the House of Hanover, provided ‘ That no 
person who shall hereafter come to the crown shall 
go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without consent of parliament;’ but this 
clause was repealed by 1 Geo. I. c. 2, and the first 
sovereign of the House of Hanover, during five of 
his absences in Germany, made an appointment of 
lords justices. George IV., on his visit to Hanover, 
delegated ki3 authority to 19 guardians, of whom 
the Duke of York, heir-presumptive, was one. On 
none of the absences of her present Majesty from 
her kingdom haB there been any delegation of the 
royal authority; and on one of these occasions, Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst stated in the House of Lords 
that the law officers regarded it unnecessary in point 
of law to appoint lords justices, in which opinion 


he concurred. In case of the sovereign’s minority, 
a regency lias generally been resorted to. The 
powers of lords justices have been usually limited 
in the matter of pardoning and reprieving criminals, 
summons or prorogation of parliament, the disposal 
of public moneys in the treasury, and of church 
preferment in the gift of the crown. The lords 
justices appointed under the commissions of 1719 
and 1729 could continue the existing parliament by 
short prorogations, till otherwise directed under the 
royal s>'gn-manual— the other acts hero specified 
could not be exercised without the special significa- 
tion of the royal pleasure, except when necessary 
for the public ’sen-ice. The power to create peers 
has only once been delegated, by Charles I. in 1G44 ; 
and Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Glamorgan, 
in whose favour the right was exercised, was, after 
the Restoration, compelled to resign by the House 
of Lords. 

Lords justices have sometimes been appointed to 
carry on the government of Ireland in place of a 
viceroy ; in modern times, this has only been done 
during occasional absences of the lord-lieutenant, 
or in the interval between tho demise of one lord- 
lieutenant and the appointment of his successor. 
These lords justices havo usually been the Lord 
Primate, the Lord Chancellor, and the Commander 
of the Forces. 

JUSTICES’ CLERK, an officer, generally a 
solicitor, appointed by justices of the peace in Eng- 
land to assist them in their duties. Owing to the 
justices themselves not being trained lawyers, and 
yet being called upon to administer many branches 
of the law, and construe acts of parliament, all of 
which require much skill, tho justice^' clerk is a 
person of much local influence, and m practical 
effect guides and controls the justices under the 
form of advice, no is, properly speaking, not a 
public officer, but in the nature of a servant of the 
justices. By various statutes, he is entitled to 
receive fees in connection with the business trans- 
acted by the justices. 

JUSTICIARY COURT, the highest criminal 
court in Scotland. Its judges are five of the judges 
of the Court of Session — viz., the Lords President, 
Justice-clerk, and three others appointed by patent. 
The quorum of the high court consists of three 
judges. It sits usually in Edinburgh, but also 
holds circuit-courts twice a year in some of the 
largest towns, and thrice in Glasgow, the kingdom 
being divided for that purpose into three divisions 
or circuits. The jurisdiction embraces all crimes 
whatever; audit is an appellate court as regards 
inferior criminal tribunals. Its decisions arc final, 
there being no appeal to the House of Lords. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE is the killing of 
a human creature without incurring legal guilt, 
as where a man is duly sentenced to be hanged; 
where one, in self-defence, necessarily kills another 
to preserve his own hfe, &c. 

JUSTIFICA'TION, one of the most common 
terms of technical theology. In Protestant theology, 
it expresses an act of divine favour whereby a 
sinner is absolved from tho penalty of his sins, and 
accepted as righteous, not on account of anything 
in himself, but on account of tho righteousness of 
Christ imputed to him. According to this view it 
is a purely forensic act — the act of a judge sitting 
in the forum, or place of judgment, and acquitting 
tho condemned by an exorcise of clemency, in con- 
sideration of the merits of another, who has paid tho 
penalty which was justly his due. In this forensic 
sense of tho word the apostle is understood by 
Protestants to speak (Rom. iii. 2G) of God as ‘the 
justificr of him which believeth in Jesu3.’ 
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In the doctrinal system of the Roman Catholic 
Church, justification is considered not purely as a 
forensic act, or act of acquittal, but, further, as an 
infusion of personal righteousness, and as hence 
equivalent to what Protestants specially call sa7icli- 
f cation. The distinction between the two things 
is in Protestant doctrine a cardinal distinction — the 
one being viewed as an act, the other as a work; 
the one proceeding from the divine clemency or 
graco once for all, the other, from the progressive 
agency of the divine Spirit A corresponding dis- 
tinction is likewise found in the Catholic system 
between the ad of justification and the state or 
condition of habitual justice. 

This doctrine of justification is laid down most 
plainly in the Epistles of St Paul, and it has 
appeared to some as if there were a discrepancy in 
this respect between these writings and the Epistle 
of St James. Whereas the one says: ‘For if 
Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof 
to glory ; hut not before God. For what saitk the 
Scripture ? Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness.’ The other says : 

‘ Was not Ahraliam our father justified by works ? 
Ye see then that by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only.’ Perhaps the most effectual 
way of reconciling these statements is to suppose 
that the Apostle Paul is describing the inward 
reality of justification, which has no dependence 
upon works, hut only upon faitli, while St James is 
speaking of its outward manifestation— of its reality 
as evinced in the Christian character and conduct, 
which necessarily expresses itself in good works, 
without which, in this sense, there can be no justi- 
fication. Justification, in short, is independent of 
works in its origin and primary condition. It3 
origin is the grace of God — its only primary condi- 
tion, aoeeptanco of this grace, or faith. But it is 
dependent upon works as its essential manifesta- 
tion. Faith is not passive, hut active ; and a faith 
which is not active, which is not a spring of earnest 
Christian activity, is not a true faith. Such a 
faith cannot justify a man. 

JU'STIN, a Roman historian who flourished, in 
all probability, in the 3d or 4th c„ although some 
assign him an earlier date. His History— wliieh is 
of great value, from its being our only authority 
on many important points — is merely a selection 
of passages from the Universal Hisionj of Trogus 
Pompeius, a work now lost. 

JUSTINIA'NUS (JUSTINIAN) I., Flavius 
A Micros, nephew, by the mother’s side, of the 
Emperor Justin, was horn 483 a.d., in the village of 
Tauresium, which afterwards grew into the splendid 
city of Justiniana, and on the site of which the 
modern Kustendje stands. Although of obscure 
parentage, he shared the success of his maternal 
uncle, Justin, being invited at an early age to 
Constantinople, where he received a careful educa- 
tion, and if the reports of his courtly biographers 
can he accepted, attained to considerable eminence 
in philosophy, theology, and law, as well as in the 
more elegant pursuits of poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture. 'When liis uncle was elevated to the 
purple in 518, he appointed J. commander-in-chief 
of the army of Asia. The tastes of J., however, 
inclining him rather to civic pursuits, he declined 
tills appointment, and remained, attached to tho 
court of Constantinople. In 521, he was named 
consul, and diming the remaining years of the reign 
of Iris uncle, he continued to exercise great influence. 
In 527, the Emperor Justin, by the advice of the 
senate, proclaimed him his partner in the empire. 
Justin survived the step hut a few months, and J. 
was crowned as sole emperor, along with liis wife, 
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the famous Theodora, whom, despite of her more 
than dubious antecedents as an actress, he had 
raised to the position of liis wife. J., on liis acces- 
sion, was in his 45th year. His reign, which extends 
over 3S years, is the most brilliant in the history of 
the late empire. Although himself without tho 
taste or the capacity for military' command, he had 
the fortune or the skill to select the ablest generals 
of the last da 3 's of Roman military ascendency. 
Under the direction of his generals, and especially 
of the celebrated Narses (q. v.) and Belisarius (q.v.), 
his reign may be said to have restored the Roman 
Empire, at least in outward appearance, to its 
ancient limits, and to have reunited the East and 
West under a single rule. In his first war — that 
with Persia — he concluded a treaty by which tho 
crisis that had so long threatened was at least 
warded off; hut the rejoicings which celebrated 
its termination had almost proved fatal, by a 
domestic revolution, to the authority of J. himself. 
A conflict of the so-called Blue and Green factions 
in the circus in 532 was but an outburst of political 
discontent, which went so far as to elect a rival 
emperor, Hypatius. J. himself was struck with 
dismay, and had made preparations for flight ; but 
the vigour and determination of Theodora arrested 
the revolt. Narses, with a relentless hand, repressed 
the tumults, 30,000 victims hairing, it is said, 
fallen in a single day. By the arms of Belisarius, 
the Vandal kingdom of Africa was re-annexed to 
the empire ; and the same general, conjointly with 
Narses, restored the imperial authority as well in 
Borne as in Northern Italy and a large portion 
of Spain. One of the most extraordinary, though 
in the end ineffective, works of the reign of J. 
was the vast line of fortifications which ho con- 
structed, or renewed and strengthened, along the 
eastern and south-eastern frontier of his empire. 
These works of defence, and the construction of 
many public buildings both in his capital and in 
other cities of the empire, involved an enormous 
expenditure, and tho fiscal administration of J., in 
consequence, pressed heavily on the public resources ; 
but it is admitted to have been ably and uprightly 
conducted. It is, however, as a legislator that J. 
has gained renowD. Immediately on his accession, 
he set himself to collect all previous legislative 
enactments which were stiff in force ; and in order 
to do this thoroughly, he first compiled a code, 
which comprised all the constitutions of his prede- 
cessors (527 — 529). See Code. The authoritative 
commentaries of tho jurists were next harmonised, 
and published under the title Digesla Pandecla (529 
— 533). Sec Pandects. The code was republished 
in 534, with the addition of J.’s own Constitutions. 
His third great legal undertaking was the composi- 
tion of a systematic treatise on the laws, for the 
guidance of students and lawyers. This was pub- 
lished a short time before the Digest, tinder the title 
of Ijislitutioncs, i. e., ‘ Institutes.’ All these works 
■were accomplished under the careful superintend- 
ence and direction of Tribonian, and were written 
originally in Latin. Tho later treatises which J. 
caused to be written were in Greek, and were 
entitled Novella:, i. c., ‘ New Works.’ 

The character of J. as a ruler contrasts favourably 
with that of most of the emperors, whether of the 
earlier or the later empire. His personal virtues 
were of a class and in a degree seldom united in one 
of such station ; and his public administration, with 
the single exception of that of ecclesiastical affairs, 
in which he was an arbitrary and imperious inter- 
meddler, exhibits great ability, and just and upright 
intentions. He died at tho age of S3, and in tho 
38th year of his reign, November 14, 5C5. 

JUSTI'NUS, sumamed the Martyr, and 
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frequently tlie PniLOSornEn, a Father, and, after 
Tertullian, the most distinguished apologist of the 
Christian Church, was a native of Flavia Neapolis, a 
Roman city erected on the site of the ancient Sechem, 
in Samaria. The date of his birth is variously 
assigned to the years 89, 113, 114, and 118 a.d. His 
father Prisons was a heathen, and J. was educated 
in the religion of his father. He became an ardent 
student of the pliilosophy of his age, beginning 
with the school of the Stoics, but finally adhering 
to that of the Platonists. With the last, as he 
himself relates, he was in the commencement highly 
satisfied ; but, as he was one day wandering along 
the sea-shore, he encountered a man of mud and 
venerable aspect, who created in J.’s mind a desire for 
higher knowledge than Plato had reached, referring 
him to the study of the Jewish prophets, and 
through them to the great Christian teacher whom 
they foretold. The result was his conversion to 
Christianity, at some date between 119 and 140 
A.D. After his conversion, he retained the garb of 
a philosopher, but, as a Christian philosopher, he 
strove by his writings and his instructions to bring 
others to the truth which he had himself discovered. 
He is said to have been beheaded about the year 
1G5, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, because he 
refused to offer sacrifice to the heathen gods. His 
death is attributed by the ancients to the enmity 
and malignant arts of the Cynic philosopher Crescens. 
The works of J., although not very voluminous, are 
highly interesting and important. The books ascribed 
to him with certainty are two Apologies for the 
Christians, the first addressed ‘ to Antoninus Pius,’ 
the second ‘to the senate;’ a. Dialogue with Tryphon 
the Jew, which professes to be the record of an actual 
discussion held at Ephesus. The Address to the 
Creeks is not so certainly a genuine work of J., and 
the, same may be said of his Exhortation to the 
Greeks, his Letter to Diognetus, and his work On the 
itonarchy of Cod, an argument against the poly- 
theism of paganism. The other works ascribed to 
liim are certainly spurious. The first edition of his 
works is that of Robert Stephens (Paris, 1551). The 
Benedictine edition of J. is that of Maran (Paris, 
1742), and a recent edition has appeared in Germany 
by Professor Otto, 2 vols. Svo (Jena, 1842 — 1844). 

JUSTIKUS I., or JUSTIK THE ELDER, 
Emperor of the East, was born in 430 a.»., of barbarian 
arents, and entered as a private into the emperor’s 
ody-guard, of which ho rose to be commauder. He 
hold this last post till tlio death of Anastasius L, 
whom he succeeded on the throne, 518 A.D. Feel- 
ing that, from his total want of learning, he was 
unfitted to direct the internal civil administration, 
he wisely resigned this duty to the qurestor Proclus, 
whose administration gave general satisfaction. In 
519, he entered into an arrangement with the pope, 
which resulted in a cessation of hostilities between 
the Greek and Latin churches. In 523, he resigned 
to _ Tkeodorie, king of Italy, the right — which till 
this time the eastern emperors had always exercised 
— of appointing ‘ consuls ’ in Rome ; and the same 
year he became involved in a war with the king 
of_Persia. Some time before his death in Aug. 
527, he. associated his nephew Justinian with 
himself in the government. 

JUSTIKUS II., or JUSTIK THE YOUNGER, 
Emperor of the East, succeeded his uncle Justinian I., 
in 5G5 A.D., and espoused Sophia, the niece of the 
Empress Theodora, a beautiful and able, but 
revengeful woman. His rule was weak and des- 
picable. Through the influence of the empress, 
Narses (q.v.) was dismissed from the exarchy of 
Ravenna, though at the time J. was fully aware 
that the Longobards were meditating an invasion of 


Italy. The joy of these savages, on hearing of the 
disgrace of the one man whom they dreaded, was 
excessive ; and in 5CS they burst like an avalanche 
upon Italy, which from this time was for ever lost 
to the Greek Empire. In the midst of a disastrous 
war with Kliosru, king of Persia, J. died, 2Gth 
September 57S, after appointing Tiberius, one of his 
generals, as his successor. J. had been insane from 
57 4, from which time till his death the supreme 
authority was in the hands of the empress. 

JUTE. The jute of commerce is a fibre pro- 
duced from two species of Tiliacece, the Corchorus 
olitorius and Corchorus capsularis, two plants, alike 
in qualities, though slightly different in appearance, 
and sown indiscriminately ; the first having round 
seed-pods and reddish stalk, the latter long seed- 
pods and bright green stalk. From the fibre which 
is the cheapest known are produced gunnies, gunny- 
cloth and cordage, and from the finer qualities 
carpets, shirting, coat-linings, &c., are made. It is 
extensively used for mixing with silk, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, and also in paper-making, while the- 
leaves are eaten in many places as food. 

Although indigenous to the tropics, Bengal being 
the largest jute-growing country, the plant grows 
in most climates and on all kinds of soil, rich 
alluvial lauds, and lands subject to salt-water tidal 
influences particularly favouring its production. It 
is an exhausting crop for the soil. The plant, if 
weeded once, requires no more attention till cutting 
time. It grows to a height of 12 feet, having a 
single stalk without branches or leaves till near the 
top, and will flourish though flooded with two feet 
of water for a month at a time. In Bengal, the plant 
is cut while in flower, about three monjns after sow- 
ing. Cut close to the ground, stripped of leaves and 
branches, it is tied in bundles and steeped from 10 to 
20 days in water, to loosen the fibre by rotting the 
outer bark. After steeping, the plant is beaten till 
the fibre only remains, which is cleaned, dried, and 
made into ‘drums’ of 70 or 80 lbs. If for export- 
ation, it is pressed into bales of 300 lbs. and upwards. 
Fine jute has a beautiful glossy golden appearance, 
and is soft and silky to the touch. Great import- 
ance attaches to length and strength of fibre. 

The first mention of the word jute is in 179G, in 
the manuscript commercial index of the court of 
directors of the East India Company. It is the 
Bengali name used by the natives of Cuttack and 
Balasore, where the first European manufactories 
were established in the middle of last century. In 
1829, the total export from Calcutta was twenty tons, 
value £60. In 1833 it had increased sixteenfold, 
and about 1864 — 1865 the increased demand caused 
jute cultivation to extend to other districts, the- 
exportation in 1872 — 1873 reaching the enormous 
amount of 300,000 tons, value £3,500,000. 

England, Bombay, and America originally divided 
the exports of jute, and up to the time of the civil 
war, North America took the largest share of the 
gunnies (see Gunky Bags). Jute and gunnies are 
now exported from Bengal largely to France, Aus- 
tralia, and other parts of the world. Jute grown in 
England is not remunerative. It has beep success- 
fully grown in small quantities in America, however. 

Gunnies are classed as Nos, 1, 2, and 3. No. 1, 
thick and close woven, is used for sugar, fine grains 
such as linseed or rape-seed, and similar products ; 
No. 2, also close woven, but thinner, for rice and 
the larger grains ; No. 3, thick, coarse, and open, is 
principally suited for the outer covering of double 
bags. The manufacture of gunny with primitive 
looms is a common form of convict labour in Bengal. 
Near the Himalayas, in North-eastern Bengal, the 
natives wear a fine cloth of their own manufacture, 
made of jute, or jute and cotton. 
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Increased demand has lately induced jute pro- 
duction in Burmah, Italy, Queensland, and America, 
&ci ; and a European company lias been started 
to cultivate jute in British Burmah on a large 
scale. The manufacture, again, is largely carried on 
in Great Britain, and is the chief industry of 
Dundee and Belfast. In Bengal, jute valued at 
about a million sterling is annually manufactured, 
mostly for local consumption, the bulk being turned 
out by the English mills, of which there are six, 
working about 1500 looms, mostly near Calcutta, 
the Gauripore and Earnagore mills being the prin- 
cipal Additional mills on a largo scale are being 
erected, so that it remains to he seen whether 
the advantages of locality and cheap labour in India, 
over enterprise, cheap machinery, and established 
trade at Dundee and Belfast, will cause the present 
supremacy of the latter places to wane. 

A coarse paper has been made for centuries hack 
in Bengal out of jute, by heating the fibre into a 
pidp with lime, drying it in sheets, sizing with rice 
starch, and polishing with a stone or shell. 

New Zealand flax {Formium icnax) is a rival 
fibre. Rhea or China grass (Urlica tcnacissimus), 
which grows wild in rank luxuriance in the tropics, 
is so fine and strong as to rival silk, but there is 
great difficulty in separating the fibre from the wood 
and bark. The Indian government offer £5000 for 
a cheap invention for this purpose ; and till this is 
discovered, Bengal jute is likely to maintain its 
supremacy among the cheap fibres of the world. 
See Jute MAXurACTur.Es, in Scrr., Yol. X. 

JU'TERBOGK, a small manufacturing town of 
Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, is situated 
on the Nuthe, 27 miles south of Potsdam. Here 
considerable wool and flax markets are held, and 
wine is produced to some extent. Woollen-cloth 
manufactures, spinning, weaving, and dyeing are 
carried on. Pop. (1871) GG73. Near J. is the field 
of Dennewit 2 , where the Prussians defeated the 
French under Ncy aud Oudinot, Sept. G, 1813. 

JU'TLAND (Dan. Jyllaml), the only considerable 
peninsula of Europe that points directly north, 
forms a portion of the kingdom of Denmark, and 
used to comprise the province of North Jutland and 
the duchy of Slesvig (q.v.), which was called by 
the Danes South Jutland. The province of North 
Jutland has an area of 9709 square miles, and a 
population (1S7G) of S4(i,000. See Denmark. J. is 
said to have been inhabited in the earliest times 
by the Cimbri (q. v.), and from this circumstance 
it has received the name of the Cimbrian Peninsula, 
or Chersonesus. In historical times, we find it 
inhabited by the Jutes, who took part in the expe- 
dition of the Saxons to England. As allies of the 
Saxons, they waged war with Charlemagne, and 
under the name of Normans (Northmen), frequently 
desolated the coast of Germany and France. 

JUVENA'LIS, Decijius Junius, the Roman 
satirist, was born at the Volscian town of Aquinum, 
The year of his birth is unknown ; but It may he 
taken for granted that he was a youth in the reign 
of Nero ; that he was come to man’s estate, and 
was writing in that of Domitiau (81— 9G a.d.) ; and 
that he survived into the times of Hadrian (117 — 
138 A.D.). He seems to have enjoyed a competence. 
He practised at Rome ns an advocate ; and there are 
Gome reasons for supposing that he visited Egypt, 
Among his friends were Martial and Statins, and 
perhaps Quintilian. But nothing is known of his 
personal history except a few leading facts — among 
them, that he recited some of his satires in public 
until much applause; and even these facts arc 
not known to us in any detail. His interest for 
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posterity depends altogether on his writings — on his 
sixteen satires, still surviving, which occupy the 
very first rank in satirical literature, and are of 
priceless value as pictures of the Roman life of the 
Empire. J. and Horace respectively represent the two 
schools into which satire has always been divided ; 
and from one or other of them every classical satirist 
of modem Europe derives his descent. As Horace 
is the satirist of Ridicule, so J. is the satirist, of 
Indignation. J. is not a man of the world so much 
as a reformer, and he plays in Roman literature a 
part corresponding to that of the prophets under the 
Jewish dispensation. He uses satire not as a branch 
of comedy, which it was to Horace, hut as an engine 
for attacking the brutalities of tyranny, the corrup- 
tions of life and taste, the crimes, the follies, and 
the frenzies of a degenerate state of society. He 
has great humour of a scornful, austere, hut singu- 
larly pungent kind, and many noble flashes of a 
high moral poetry. We would especially point out 
that the old Roman genius — as distinct from the 
more cosmopolitan kind of talent formed by Greek 
culture — is distinctly discernible in Juvenal. He is 
as national as the English Hogarth, who perhaps 
gives a better image of his land and character of 
faculty than any single English humorist or moralist 
that we could name. J. has been better translated 
in our literature than almost any other of the 
ancients. Dryden’s versions of five of his satires are 
amongst the best things Dryden ever did. Dr 
Johnson imitated two of the most famous in his 
London and Vanity of JJximan Wishes ; and the 
version of the whole of them by Gifford is full of 
power and character. The best known modem 
edition of J. is that of Rupcrti, and there are good 
recent English ones by Macleane and Mayor. • 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Tho practice of 
singling out offenders of a tender ago from adult 
offenders, and subjecting them to different punish- 
ment and reformatory treatment, has gained ground 
of late years. In the eye of the law, persons are 
considered capable of committing crime when of the 
age of seven, and are punishable like other persons. 
But in England and Ireland, in cases of larceny, 
whenever a person under the age of IG is brought 
before justices, and is convicted, he or she may be 
committed to the house of correction for three 
calendar months or less, or, in the discretion of the 
justices, shall be fined £3 or less ; or if a male under 
14 years, shall he once privately whipped (with a 
birch rod, not more than 12 strokes), cither instead 
of or in addition to such imprisonment. The juve- 
nile offender, however, may object to he tried by 
justices of the peace, and may insist upon being 
tried by jury, if lie prefer it. And in all cases of 
juveniles under IG being convicted of offences, the 
justice or magistrate may, in addition to the sen- 
tence then passed, provided such sentence is not less 
than 14 days’ imprisonment, direct the offender, at 
its expiration, tone sent to a reformatory school for a 
period of not less than two years, and not more than 
five. But the parent or guardian may have the 
child sent to another reformatory school than the 
one named by the magistrate, on paying the addi- 
tional expense, if any. The expense of the convej’- 
ance of the offender to the school is paid by the 
county or borough, hut his continued maintenance 
there must he paid for by the parent or step-parent, 
if of sufficient ability, such sum, however, not 
to exceed 5s. per week. Children who have not yet 
committed crime, hut are in a vagrant and neglected 
state, ' may also he sent to an Industrial School 
(q. v.). In Scotland, there are also statutes with 
regard to reformatory schools and juvenile offenders 
similar to what exist in England. 
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THE eleventh letter of tlio English 
alphabet. The Shemitic languages had 
two characters with the same or very 
similar consonantal power — the one 

called in Hebrew Kaph (hollow _ of 

the hand), the other Koph (the hind 
hiencl). Both were at first trans- 
planted into the Greek [K (Kappa) 
£~}p\ — K, <j> (old Greek Koppa) = Q], and thence 
into Latin; but in Greek, Koppa, or q, 
was early dropped, and in Latin Kappa, 
was supplanted by c (sec A_t.ru at: ",t, and 
C), except in the ease of a few words, as 
Kalenda: and Kamo. In the languages derived 
from Latin, accordingly, 1: is used only in writing 
foreign words. Although unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, it has in modern English to a 
considerable extent taken the place of c in words 
of Saxon origin. See C. The character Koppa, or 
q, has been retained in modern alphabets, as it was 
in Latin, only in tho combination qu. This is 
clearly a relic of the primitive nature of written 
characters, when they constituted syllabaries rather 
than alphabets, each character expressing a conson- 
antal articulation followed by a particular vowel 
sound ; so that there was one character for la, and 
another for bo; one for ha, and another for ho or hi, 
as in hieroglyphs. K (q, or c hard) is the sharp mute 
of the guttural series, h, < 7 , ch, gh. See Letters. 
The interchanges of h are indicated under 0. 


IT A ABA (Arab, ‘square house’), tho name of an 
oblong stone building within the great mosque 
of Mecca (q.v.). According to tho legend, Adam 
first worshipped on this spot, after his expulsion 
from Paradise, in a tent sent down from heaven 
for this purpose. Seth substituted for tho tent 
a structure of clay and stone, which was, how- 
ever, destroyed by the Deluge, but afterwards 
rebuilt by Abraham and IskmaeL Certain it^ is 
that the building existed from time immemorial, 
and served the Arabs before Mohammed as a place 
of idolatrous worship, probably to Zolial (Saturn). 
It is, as it now stands— rebuilt in 1G27 — 35 to 40 
feet high, 18 paces long, 14 broad. _ Its door, coated 
with savor, is opened only three times in the year 
— once for men, onco for women, and onco for 
the purpose of cleaning tho interior. Next to this 
door, in tho north-east corner of tho edifice, is set 
tho famous lava-like Black Stone which, since tho 
second year of the Hedjrah (q.v.), has served, as 
Iliblch, i. c., as an indicator of tho direction 
towards which all Moslems must turn in their 
prayers. This stone, which is said to have dropped 
from paradise together with Adam, is held' in 
extreme veneration, and one of its principal names 
is ‘Tho Bight Hand of God on Earth.’ It was 
originally of white , colour, but tho sins of man- 
kind have caused it to shed so many silent tears, 
that it has become (externally) quite black. Others 
explain this change of colour by tho unnumbered 
kisses and touches bestowed upon it by the pilgrims, 
part of whoso ceremonies (see Ha.jj) consists in \ 
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compassingthc IC. seven times, cacb time eithcrlcissing 
this stone, or touching it with the hand, and kissing 
the latter. A smaller stone, to which, however, les 3 
veneration is shewn, is set in the south-east corner 
of tho Ifaaba. The outside of the X. is annually 
covered anew with the richest black silks, on which 
are embroidered sentences from the Korau in gold ; 
a pious contribution first on the part of the califs, 
later of tho sultans of Egypt, now of the Turkish 
emperors. The K. has a double roof, supported 
by pillars of aloe-wood, and it is said that no bird 
ever tests upon it. Tbe whole edifice is surrounded 
by an cnelosuro of columns, outside which there 
aro found threo oratories, or places of devotion, for 
different scots ; also the edifice containing tbe well 
Zcm-Zem, tbe cupola of Abbas, and tbe Treasury. 
All these aro further enclosed by a splendid 
colonnade, surmounted by cupolas, steeples, spires, 
crescents, all gilded and adorned with lamps, which 
shed a brilliant lustre at night. Theso surround- 
ings, between which and tbe K. run Boven paved 
causeways, were first devised by (Jmar, for tbe 
better preservation of the K. itself. 

1CAA.MA, or CAAMA ( Anlilopc Caama),. a 
species of antelope, a native of the south of Africa, 
nearly allied to the Bubalus (q. v.) of the north of 
Africa. It is tho Harlc-becst of the Dutch colonists 
of tho Cape of Good Hope, where it is the most 
common of all the large antelopes. Its horns aro 
rather short and thick, curved like the sides of a 
lyre. It inhabits plains, and congregates in largo 
herds. Its flesh is very good, more resembling beef 
than that of almost any other antelope. It is very 
capable of domestication. 

KA/BA-HAGY, a small town of Hungary, situ- 
ated in a plain 20 miles south-west of Debreczin. 
Pop. (1809) 5745. 

ILABYLES, another name for the Berbers (q. v.). 

ICA'FFA, or FEODOSSIA, a fortified town and 
seaport of South Russia, in tho gov. of Taurida, is 
picturesquely situated on the E. coast of the Crimea, 
70 miles east of Simferopol. Tho harbour, a portion 
of the bay of Iv., an inlet of the Black Sea, is deep 
and safe. It contains a citadel, a barracks, and a 
museum of antiquities cliiefly collected in tlio 
vicinity; and although it has greatly declined, it is 
still ’the scat of considerable trade. The principal 
exports are wheat, hides, Backcloth, and goats’ hair. 
About 250 vessels, of an average of 45,194 tons, 
enter and clear the port annually. Pop. (1SG7) 9S82. 

X., the ancient Theodosia or Fcodosia, was in .tho 
13th c., when it was under tho Genoese dominion, 
tho centre of trade. In 14G5, it fell into tlip hands 
of tho Turks, under whom it had 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. In 1783, it was taken by the Russians, to 
whom it was ceded by tbe treaty of Jassy in 1702. 

KA'FFIR, or KAFIR, the name of a great 
family of the human race inhabiting tho south 
part of the continent of Africa, classed by Dr 
Latham in division B of the variety Atlantidm, their 
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physical conformation being modified negro, and 
which also includes the Betjnans (q.v.), Ovampos, 
Damaras, and other similar tribes living in the 
region south of 18° south latitude, and extending 
to the boundaries of the Cape Colony. By the 
term IC, however, the tribes inhabiting the_ coast- 
country on the east side of South-east Africa are 
generally understood, and recent events have further 
narrowed the designation in a popular sense as more 
particularly applying to the tribes living in the 
country between tlio Capo Colony and Natal, those 
east of the latter colony, as far north as Dclagoa, 
being now better known ns Zulus or Zulu Kaffirs. 
General distribution of the If. races : 1. Tribes 
(Amatabele, Amaznlu, &c., north of Natal; Amam- 
pondo, Amaxosa,* &c., in Kaffraria Proper) speaking 
tho Zulu language and its dialects, inhabiting tlio 
cast-coast region ; 2. Tribes (Makololo, north, and 
Baknku, north-west of Lake Ngami ; Bakalihari, 
&c.) speaking tho Siclmana language and its dia- 
lects, inhabiting tlio central region, and known under 
the general name of Betjnans ; 3. Tribes (Ovampos 
and Damaras) speaking the Ovampo or Otjiherero 
and its dialects, inhabiting west-coast region. 

History, «tc. — The word IC. is derived from 
the Arabic Kioftr, ‘an unbeliever,’ which was 
applied by the Mohammedan inhabitants of the 
east coast to the native tubes bring south of them, 
and adopted by the Portuguese, after their settle- 
ments at Melinda and Mozambique, to designate the 
inhabitants of tho vast region lying to the south, 
and extending to the country of the Hottentots, now 
the Cape Colony. 

The oldest genealogical records of the IC. chiefs go 
hack to 1017. In 10SS, the old Dutch colonial 
records first mention the Kaffirs as having at 
that early period driven the Hottentot aborigines 
ns far south as the Great Fish River; and in 17S4, 
the latter was declared the boundary of the 
Cajio Colony to the east. In 179S, commenced our 
series of IC. wars, and between that and 1811 
they were repeatedly attached and driven across 
the Fish River. In 1819, under the leadership of a 
false prophet called Makanna, they ventured to 
attack Graham’s Town, but wore repulsed with great 
slaughter. A period of broken peace and ill-kept 
treaties then succeeded, during uliicli time a con- 
siderable European and Hottentot population had 
been settled along tho frontier (1820). tu 1S2S, they 
were driven out of the ICat River Valley, which 
was filled with Hottentot settlers ; then came tho 
great war of 1S34— 1833, iiliich cost upwards of 
a million sterling, and ended in the ICafiirs being 
driven to the east of the Great ICci, and the 
territory between it and the Great Fish River was 
tahen possession of by Sir B. Durban, but imme- 
diately restored by the then Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Glcnclg. In 1S4G, war, which had been long 
inevitable, again broke out, and the Gaika and 
Islamhie Kaffirs, members of the great Amaxosa 
tribe, invaded the colony, and overran the whole of 
the frontier districts as far west as Uitenhage, 
and north to the Stormbergen, inflicting great 
loss even on the imperial troops on many occasions. 
Again, under Sir H. Smith, they were in IS4S 
driven hack, and the country they inhabited once 
more annexed to the British crown, under the title 
of British ICafTraria. Unfortunately, however, tho 
influence of tho chiefs remained unbroken, and they 
used it for evil by again invading the colony in 1851, 
and this time not only the Gaika tribes, but tho 
whole of the Amaxosa and Amamtemlm, besides a 
numerous body of rebel Hottentots, all well armed, 
and provided with ammunition. Again, after a 

* The prefix Ana signifies tribe or family. 
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struggle of many months, tho enemy was finally 
repulsed ; and Sir H. Smith being relieved by Sir 
H. Pottinger, and he by Sir George Grey, the 
latter, by his arise and astute policy, succeeded in 
breaking up the power of the chiefs, dispersing the 
tribes amongsj; tho European settlers, and utterly 
destroying their strength, in which he was not a 
little assisted by a terrible famine tvliich about that 
period fell on the unfortunate people, they baring 
neglected to plant their fields, and haring killed, 
nearly all their cattle, at the command of a false 
prophet called Umlangeni, whose influence the 
deluded chiefs used to urge their people to this last 
war. Since 1852, the principal actors in these great 
frontier contests, the well-known chiefs Macomo, 
Pato, Seyolo, &c., are miserable exiles and prisoners 
on a sandy islet in Table Bay, and another IC. war 
appears to he a very remote contingency. A well- 
armed European population now occupies British 
Kaffraria, and the natives look for justice to local 
magistrates instead of to their former chiefs. 
Beyond the Kei River, the chiefs still rule, hut their 
power is very much broken, as our frontier police 
control matters with a pretty high hand on both 
sides of the border. 

The IC. races are a tall, well-made, and generally 
handsome people, of a dark brown or bronze colour, 
and hair in short woolly tufts. As we proceed to 
the north, they gradually become more assimilated 
to the negro type, until at last the two races seem 
to blend together. They are brave, and in times of 
peace, kind and hospitable to strangers, affectionate 
husbands and fathers ; and their minds have a 
peculiarly acute and logical turn, which in many of 
our ‘ palavers’ with them often gave them the best of 
tlio argument. They arc an honest people, except, 
perhaps, in the article cattle. Although their idea 
of God appears very indistinct, and their feelings 
of veneration but small, yet they are very super- 
stitions, and dread the influence of wizards and 
sorcerers. Their huts, which arc built by tho women, 
are of a bee-hive shape, composed of wattles stretched 
with grass, and a collection of them is called a 
‘kraal,’ a word of Portuguese origin signifying an 
enclosure. The general rule of the chiefs is patri- 
archal, they being assisted, however, by a number 
of ‘ pakati,’ or councillors, whose advice is generally 
followed by the chief. Polygamy is allowed, and 
wives are generally purchased for cattle. The chief 
has absolute power over the property of his whole 
tribe, although he seldom exercises it. If any indi- 
vidual accumulates great wealth, an accusation of 
witchcraft is sure to make him disgorge it. They 
practise, in common with all other African nations, 
circumcision and many peculiar rites of purification, 
many of them analogous to those prescribed in the 
Mosaic law ; hut these rites appear, both in Africa 
and Asia, to have been generally practised at an 
earlier period even than the Jews adopted them. 
The K. criminal code is very simple : a fine, great 
or small, of cattle pays for almost any offence, and 
the lex lalionis is strictly forbidden oven in case 
of murder. Many of their ceremonies and dances 
are of a very gross and obscene nature, although 
the K. women, especially after marriage, are very 
chaste and modest in their deportment, and present 
in this respect a striking contrast to tho Hottentot 
race. Tlio Kaffirs are strictly a pastoral people, 
and the men tend their herds exclusively, even 
to milking them, leaving to the women the 
labour of cultivating their gardens, building their 
huts, gathering fuel, &c. They generally wear 
a blanket; the former robe of softened ox-hide 
is now very seldom seen. In time of war, the K. 
appears in the field naked and painted with a 
fiery red clay. Tho native arms are assagais and 
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clubs, but tbe use of firearms is now prevalent roughly estimated at 300,000 ; but it is probable 
amongst aU the South- African tribes; and in the late in a very few years the whole region will be 
war, the K. warriors, in skirmishing, excited the absorbed into the neighbouring colonies of British 

admiration of the light companies of some of our Kaffraria and Natal, as the population is rapully 

most distinguished regiments. The Iv. language is decreasing, and the chiefs fast losing their prestige 
considered as a dialect of the Sicliuana, which is and influence The paramount chief is Rili, or Creili 
the original stock of the different tribes of the K. of the Amagaleka tribe, -who has his principal kraal 
race, ft is fine, sonorous, and expressive, with a about 20 miles east of the Great Keiltiver.^ 
most ingenious and complicated system of grammar. _ The soil of IC. is fertde. rheiiatives raise sufii- 
Ou the Cape frontier, many Hottentot and Hutch cient crops of Indian and Kaffir com, pumpkins, 
words have been introduced; and in the Zulu Ac., for their own use .Cotton lias iheen successfully 
dialect, the Weslevan missionaries and Bishop grown in many localities along the coast, Oattle, 
Coleuso of Natal have published many excellent horses, and goats thrive well, and a considerable 
works tending to elucidate the philology of South- trade with the adjacent colonies is earned on in 
African languages. hides, boms, goat-skins, tallow, and wagon-wood. 

The Amafengu, or Fingocs, are the remains oE vari- The Wesleyan Society have established many w ell 
ous Zulu tribes, refugees from the wars of Chaka, organised stations, forming convenient halting-places 
reduced to slavery by the Amaxosa Kaffirs, and along the lines of road which traverse ICa fa 

rescued by Sir B. Burban in 1835, and settled by him between the Cape Colony and Natal, and where 

along the east frontier of the Cape Colony. , They travellers wiU he sure to meet a land reception, 
arc a saving, careful people, and many of them arc KAFFRARIA, Britisii, a country of South 
■converted to Christianity. They have always been Africa, between the Great Kei, the White Kei, 
our firm allies against their hereditary enemies the the Keiskamma, and Indian Ocean (wrested from 
Kaffirs, although of the same race and language, the Kaffirs by the Cape colonists in the war of 
The Finn-oes arc often, from their money-making 1S4G— 1847), was for a time an independent colony, 
propensities, called the Jews of the K. race. The hut is now a part of Cape Colony. It has an area of 
Amampondo, Amabaxa, and other tribes bring near 0500 square miles, and is bounded on the north by a 
the Natal frontier, have never been at war with high and picturesque range of mountains called the 
us, although often quarrelling amongst themselves : Amatola (4000 to 5000 feet), a continuation of the 
they are gradually declining in numbers, and arc Great Winterberg and Katberg ranges in the Cape 
not near so fine a race as the frontier Kaffirs. Colony. It is well watered by the Keiskamma, 

The number of the IC. races has been estimated Cliumie, Buffalo, Gonubi, and other minor streams 
at -three millions, scattered over an area of about a 0 r torrents, generally running in deep and rugged 
million square miles. Of these, there may be about beds, and by the Great Kei, a considerable stream, 
300,000 in Kaffraria Proper, 150,000 in British dividing it from Independent Kaffrrna. None of 
ICaffraria and Cape Colony, and 200,000 in NataL these rivers are navigable. 

„ _ The physical aspect of British K. is similar to 

KAFFIR CORN. Sec Burra. that of Lower Albany, or the east-coast region of 

KAFFRA'RIA, FropeT’. or Ikdetenbent. Tho the Cape Colony. Many fertile, well-tTOtered valleys 
General designation of ICaflraria was formerly arc found amongst the spurs of the Amatola Moiui- ) 
applied to the' whole of the coast region of South tains. Behind these mountains are high grassj 
Africa cast of the Great Fish River, and extending plateaux, extending to the Kei River, and ell 
as far north as Sofala, hut it is now limited to a adapted both for grazing and agncultuie. 
comparatively small tract running parallel to the In 1859, British Iv. was divided into farms of from 
coast at a distance of about 30 mile? from it, between 1000 _ to 3000 acres which wore granted free on 
the east frontier of the Cape Colony and Natal, and certain terms of settlement and defence. T ' - " 

comprising an area of about 5000 square miles, lying 18/5 was 9183 of British and ,n^o oMhp native 
between the Great Kei and Umzimculu rivers. The elusive of the military), and 10S,9/3 of the native 
country between this and the Quathlamba Moun- races, Amaxosa and Amafengu Kaffirs 
tains is now occupied by Kaffir tribes who have T ie principal town is King II i ham s Tow n, the 
submitted to British authority. , head-quarters of the military «4i scat o gou im- 

K. is drained by the Great Kei, the XJinzimvoobo ment, and containing a population of about 2,)00 
or St John’s River, and its fan-like branches, tho souls. The port of British K is East Lopdon, 
Tsetse and Tena, which rise in the Quathlamba, the at tho mouth of the Buffalo Rncr, where tlieic is 
Umzimculn, Umtata, Umbasliec, and several other good anchorage, ifficre are numerous military posts 
streams, with short courses, which rise m a high and German villages extending alon 0 the no f 
escarpment or ridge, forming a sort of buttress to tli6 Buffalo from. the sea to the mountains, and 
an undulating grassy but woodless plateau, which also several mission-stations, Episcopal, Wesleyan, 
extends along the foot of the mountains at a height Presbyterian, and German ; and tlie natives are in 
of about 2500 feet above the sea. Tho rivers, numerous cases reclaimed from heathenism, and 
especially near the coast, run through deep-wooded becoming an orderly and civilised population. In 
ldoofs, sunk below the level of the surrounding 1SG1, by her Majesty s letters-patent, Biitisli lx. was 
country, and none of them are navigable. The declared an independent colony, under a 
coast; generally is rocky and dangerous, and should governor, tho governor of the Capo being styled 
not be approached closer than three miles ; anchor- High Commissioner. Its revenues were derived, from 
age may he found in one or two shallow bays east quit-rents of the farms granted and the revenue 
o? the St John’s River. d'dies collected at the port of East London, and 

IC. is inhabited by the remains of tho Amaxosa were about sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
and Amamtembu tribes of Kaffirs (who, since the limited executive. Ill 1SG5, Lritish ICaffraria ceased 
annexation of British Kaffraria, have retired across to ho an independent colony, and was annexed to 
tho Kei River), the once powerful tribes of the Cape Colony. 

Amagaleka, Amampondos, and Amabaxa, besides the The larger fern natum have nearly disappeared, 
remains of many broken Zulu tribes, refugees from although a few years hack the high plums north 
tho wars of Chaka and Dingaan, who have found of the Amatola, called the Bontebok Plat, were the 
shelter in that portion of tho country that borders favourite hunting-grounds of South African sports- 
on Natal The total number of natives may he men. A considerable number of the German Legion, 
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sent liere after the Crimean war, have received 
grants of land, and make excellent settlers. Two 
English, and one or two German newspapers are 
published in King William’s Town. A railway tra- 
verses British K. from East London to Queenstown. 

KAI'IRISTA'N (i.e„ country of tho Kafirs or 
infidels), a country of Central Asia, on tho south 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, forming part of the 
northern basin of the Cabul, in 35° — 36' N. lat., and 
09° 20'— 71° 20' E. long.; area, 7000 square miles. 
Tire country is divided into narrow valleys by 
spurs of the Hindu Kush. Tho inhabitants, whose 
number is unknown, differ, as tho name of tho 
country implies, in creed and origin from tho great 
body of tho neighbouring tribes; in features and 
complexion, they claim kindred with Europeans. 
Their language, too, is said to bo wholly independent 
of the other dialects of Central Asia. This state of 
isolation is mainly owing to the natural strength 
of the region, which, though repeatedly invaded, 
has never yet been subdued. The soil is fertile 
enough to render external intercourse comparatively 
unnecessary, yielding, as it docs, fruits, wheat, and 
millet, and feeding large herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Metals and timber likewise abound, the 
people working in the same with considerable skill. 

KAFTAN, an article of Turkish dress, liko a 
dressing-gown, in use amongst other oriental nations. 

KAIN, an old term in Scotch Law, used to denote 
rent paid in kind, as in the shape of poultry or 
animals, to a landlord. The word is said to be 
derived from camim, a Latinised form of the Gaelic 
ccaim, * the head.’ 

KAIRWA'N, a decayed town of Northern Africa, 
in the state of Tunis, is situated SO miles south of 
the town of that name, jn a treeless, marshy plain. ' 
It is surrounded by a brick wall, surmounted by 
four towers. It contains about SO ecclesiastical 
structures, of which the Okbah Mosque, one of tho 
most sacred of Islam, is compassed bv a quadran- 
gular wall, and contains numerous ancient pillars of 
marble, granite, and porphyry. Tho trade is chiefly 
in furs ; saddlery and sandals are manufactured. 
Pop. 12,000. 

KAISARIYEIT. See C.r.s.uir.i. 

KAI'SERSLAUTERN, or LAUTERN, a thriv- 
ing town of Rhenish Bavaria, is pleasantly situated 
on the Lauter, 23 miles north-west of Landau. Pop. 
(1S71) 17,807. 

KAICODYLE. Sec Cacodyi.e. 

KALAMAZOO', a city of Michigan, United 
Slates, is situated in the south-west portion of the 
state, on tho west hank of the river of the same 
name, GS miles from its month, and 143 mdcs west 
of Detroit, on the Michigan Central Railway. ‘ It 
has a state lunatic asylum, a college for both 
sexes, sixteen churches, three newspapers, and 
several manufactories. Pop. in 1S70, 91S1. 

KA'LBE, or CALBE, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
in the government of Magdeburg, is situated IS 
miles south of the town of that name, on the left 
bank of the Saale. Spinning and weaving, with 
manufactures of paper, tobacco, and sugar, are here 
carried on. Pop. (1S7I) 7932. 

KALE, or BORECOLE (Ger. Kohl), a cultivated 
variety of Brassiea olerncra, differing from Cabbage 
in the open beads of leaves, which are used for 
culinary purposes as greens, and also as food for 
cattle. There arc many sub-varieties, of which some 
arc of a green, and others of a reddish-brown or 
purplish colour; some have the leaves comparatively 
plain, and others have them very much waved or 
curled, some also fringed or laeiniatcd. Most of the 
kinds are biennial, like the cabbage, but some may 
7GG 


bo reckoned perennial, as the Milan Kale {Chou da 
Milan), and are frequently propagated by cuttings. 
The kind called German Greens is one of the most 
delicate, and is very much cultivated in Britain, 
chiefly as a winter vegetable. The more the leaves 
are curled the more is it esteemed. The mode of its 
cultivation nearly agrees with that of cabbage. 

KALE, Sea. See Sea Kai.e. 

KALEI'DOSCOPE (from Gr. halos, _ beautiful, 
cidos, image, and shopco, I see), an optical instru- 
ment invented by Sir David Brewster in 1817. It 
consists of a tube, through whose whole length pass 
two mirrors or reflecting planes, which are binged 
together along one edge, and make with each other 
an angle which is an aliquot part of 180°, whilst the 
one end is fitted up with an eyeglass, and the other 
is closed by two glasses, at a small distance from 
each other, between which are placed little frag- 
ments of glass or other variously coloured objects. 
The eye looking into the tube now perceives these 
objects multiplied as many times as the angle which 
the reflecting planes make with each other is con- 
tained in the whole circumference of a circle, and 
alwaj’s symmetrically disposed; and the slightest 
shaking of the instrument produces new figures. 
There are various modifications of the kaleidoscope, 
by some of which its power is much increased ; and 
it is not only a pleasing toy, but of 1 great use to 
pattern-drawers and others, to whom it supplies 
endless varieties of figures. 

KALENDAR. See Calendar 

KALENDS. See Calends. 

KALEWALA. See Finnish Literature. 

KALGUE'F, or KOLGUEV, an island of Russia, 
in the Arctic Ocean, 240 miles in circumference, 
belongs to the government of Archangel, and is 
situated 115 miles east of the northern extremity 
of the peninsula of Kanin. It is tho resort of innu- 
merable (locks of wild-fowl, especially eider-ducks, 
geese, and swans, which are caught in great numbers 
by the fowlers who visit tlio island every summer. 

A A 

KALIDASA, the greatest dramatist, and one of 
the most celebrated poets of India. He is known 
to the literary public of Europe especially through 
his drama S'iihuntala, which, first introduced to the 
notice of the western world by Sir William Jones 
(1789), created so great a sensation throughout 
Europe, that the early success obtained by Sanscrit 
studies in England and Germany may ho considered 
due to this master-piece of Sauscrit literature. 
Another drama of the same poet, and next in renown 
to .' i'ilfntnlala , is the Yihramorvas’i, or the Hero and 
the Nymph. Besides these works, Hindu tradition 
ascribes to his authorship a third drama and several 
poems, which no European critic will believe could 
ever have sprung from a mind like that of Ivfllidfisa. 
Professor Lassen, in tlio Jmlische Allcrlhumskundc, 
passes the following judgment on this poet : ‘ KlUi- 
dtlsa may he considered as the brightest star in the 
firmament of Hindu artificial poetry. He deserves 
this praise on account of the mastery with which ho 
wields the language, and on account of the consum- 
mate tact with which lie imparts to it a more simple 
or more artificial form, according to the require- 
incuts of the subject treated by him, without falling 
into the artificial diction of later poets, or over- 
stepping the limits of good taste ; on acequnt of the 
variety of his creations, his ingenious conceptions, 
and his happy choice of subjects ; and not less on 
account of tfie complete mauuer in which he attains 
his poetical ends, the beauty of his narrative, the 
delicacy of his sentiment, and the fertility of his 
imagination.’ But although wo are enabled by 
his works to appreciate the merits of this poet. 
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we know little Of liis personal history. That lie 
lived at Ujjayini or Oujein, and tliat he was t one of 
the nine gems of the court of Vikramftditya/ is all 
that is related in regard to him. Rut as there have 
been several Vikramftdityas at Ujjayini, his date is 
as uncertain as that of any personage of the ancient 
history of India. Dr Bh.lo Doji; in a learned and 
ingenious essay ‘On the Sanscrit Poet, K&Ud&sa’ 
{Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal As. 
Soc.y October 18G0), has endeavoured to indentify 
Vikranriditya, the contemporary of K., with Harsha 
Vikram&ditya, and that the great poet would there- 
fore have lived in the middle of the Gtk c. of the 
Christian era. 

KALIHA'RI DESERT. The lCalihari is a vast 
central and nearly uninhabited tract of country 
lying between Great Nam acpialand and tbe Betjou- 
ana country, in South Africa, extending from the 
northern banks of the Gariep or Orange River to 
the latitude of 21° south, or the verge of the Ngarai 
region, a distance of nearly 600 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 350 miles, and presenting 
some curious physical features quite distinct from 
other desert regions of the globe. It is a nearly water- 
less, sandy, but in many places well, wooded region, 
on which rain seldom falls, intersected by dry water- 
courses, with a substratum of a tufaceons lime- 
stone, and to all appearance formerly the bed of an 
immense lake. Livingstone considers it remarkable 
for little water and considerable vegetation, and 
therefore very different from the karroos of the Cape 
Colony, which have neither water nor vegetation 
except after heavy rains, and from the bare and 
sandy deserts of North Africa and Arabia. .No 
mountains or elevations of any considerable height 
are found in the lCalihari, the general level of which 
may be considered as 3000 feet above the sea. The 
few springs or ‘ sucking-places 1 which here and 
there are found are generally carefully concealed 
by tbe Bakillhari, a miserable wandering race of 
Betjouana Bushmen, who roam through the desert 
in quest of game, of the skins of which they make 
the fur-robes called 1 carosses.’ The lCalihari has 
been crossed by C. J. Andcrsson and others, near 
its outskirts; but of its central parts very little 
is “known. After heavy rains, imn ise herds of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and giraffes are found in 
its dense thickets, and feed, on the succulent wild 
melons called ‘ Kengwe/ which then abound there. 
Tn the north part, are immense forests of thorn - 
, trees. 

KA'LISZ, a town of Poland, on the Prosna, in the 
government of the same name, 13G miles west-south- 
1 west of the city of Warsaw. Ifc is one of the 
oldest Polish towns, and was formerly the capital of 
a palatinate. Population (18G7) 13,G02, who carry 
on an extensive trade. The adjoining county is 
the best cultivated in the kingdom. Two famous 
battles were fought here — the. first between the 
Poles and Russians and the Swedes in 1706 ; the 
other between the Russians and Saxons in 1813. 

KALIYUGA, in Hindu*. chronology, the fourth 
or last of the periods contained in a MahAyuga or 
great Yuga (q. v.). It may he compared to the Iron 
Age of classical mythology. It consists., according to 
native imagination, of 432,000 solar-sidereal years, 
and begins 3101 years before the Christian era. 
The relation of the four Yugas being marked by a 
successive physical and moral decrement of created 
beings, the Kaliyuga is the worst of all. *.In the 
Kriita (or first) age/ Manu says, * the (genius of) 
Truth and Right (ni the form of a bull) stands firm 
on his four feet, nor docs any advantage accrue to 
men from iniquity. But in the following ages, by 
reason of unjust gains, he is deprived successively 


of one foot ; and even just emoluments, through 
the prevalence of theft, falsehood, and fraud, are 
gradually diminished by one foot (i. e., by a fourth 
part)/ The estimate iji which this Kaliyuga, our 
present age, is held by the modem Hindus may be 
gathered From one of their most celebrated Pur&nas, 
the Padma-Puran'a. In the last chapter of the 
Kr'iydyogaslra of this Purilna, the following account 
is given of it: ‘In the Kaliyuga, (the genius of) 
Right will have but one foot; every one 'null delight 
in evil. The four castes will be devoted to. wicked- 
ness, and deprived of the nourishment which is fit 
for them. The Brahmans will neglect the Vedas, 
hanker after presents, be lustful and cruel. They 
will despise the scriptures, gamble, steal, and desire 

intercourse with widows Eor the sake of a 

livelihood, some Brahmans will become arrant rogues. 
.... The Shdras will endeavour to lead the life of 1 
the Brahmans ; and out of friendship, people will 1 
bear false witness .... they will injure the wives 
of others, and their speech will be that of falsehood. 
Greedy of the wealth of others, they will entertain 
a guest according to the behest of the scriptures, 
but afterwards kill him out of covetousness ; they 
are indeed worthy of hell. The twice-born (i. e., 
the first three castes) wall live upon debts, sell the 
produce of cows, and even tlieir daughters. In this 
Yuga, men will he under the sway of women, and 
women will be excessively fickle. . . . . In the 
Kaliyuga, the earth will bear but little com ; the 
clouds will shed but little rain, and that, too, out 
of season. The cows will feed on ordure, and give 
little milk, and the milk will yield no butter ; 

there is no doubt of tbat Trees, even, will 

wither in twelve years, and the age of mankind 
will not exceed sixteen years ;. people, moreover, 
will become gray-haired in their youth ; women 
will bear children in their fifth or sixth year, and 
men will become troubled with a great. number of 
children. In the Kaliyuga, the foreigners will 
become kings, bent upon evil ; and those living in 
foreign countries will he all of one caste, and out 
of lust take to themselves many wives. In the 
first twilight of the Kaliyuga, people will disregard 
Vishn'u ; and in the middle of it, no one will oven 
mention his name/ 

KA'LMAR, a town and seaport on the south-east 
coast of Sweden, capital of a Iren of the same name, 
is situated on the Kalmar Sound, opposite the island 
of Oland, and about 200 miles south-soutli-w’est of 
Stockholm. It has a good harbour, a handsome 
cathedral, and a large and beautiful castle, in wliich, 
on the 12th July 1307, the treaty called the ‘ Union 
of Kalmar,’ which settled the succession to the 
three northern kingdoms upon Queen Margaret of 
Denmark and her heirs for ever, was agreed to. by 
the deputies of the three kingdoms. The union, 
nevertheless, lasted only till the death of Margaret 
(see Denmark, History of). The commerce of the 
town is considerable, and manufactures of sugar 
and tobacco are carried on. Pop. 9200. 

KA'LMIA, a genus of plants of tbe natural order 
Ericecc, consisting of evergreen shrubs, mostly about 
two or three feet high, natives of North America, 
with red, pink, or white flowers, generally in corymbs. 
The flowers are very delicate and beautiful, and 
the corolla is in the shape of a wide and shallow 
bell. Some of the species are frequent ornaments 
of gardens in Britain. They delight in a peat- 
soil. K. lalifolia , the Mountain Laurel, or Calico 
Busn of North America, occupies large tracts on tho 
Alleghany Mountains. It grows to the height of ten 
feet, and tlie wood is very nard. It is narcotic and 
dangerous ; the leaves are poisonous to many animals, 
and the honey of the flowers possesses noxious 
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properties. A decoction of the leaves lias been used 
with advantage in cutaneous diseases. 

KA'LMUCKS, or, as they call themselves, the 
Derben-Ueirat (the Four Relatives), and also desig- 
nated by the name of Elentes and IChalimilt 
(Apostates), are the most numerous and celebrated 
of the Mongol nations. They. are divided into four 
tribes, the first of which, the KlioskCts _ (Warriors), 
number nearly 00,000 families, and inhabit the 
countiy around the ICoko-nur, which they consider 
the native country of the race. One portion of 
this tribe migrated to the banks of the Irtiscli, 
and became subsequently incorporated with the 
second tribe, the l)z£)ngars; another portion mi- 
grated to the banks of the Volga, in the 17tli c., and 
is found at the present day in the government of 
Astrakhan. The second tribe are the Dz&ngars, 
who give the name to a large territory (Dzungaria) 
in the west of Chinese Tartary ; at the present 
day they number about 20,000 families. The third 
tribe arc the Derhcls or Tchoros, who deserted Dzfin- 
garia, and fmally, to the number of 15,000 families, 
removed a few years ago to the plains of the Hi and 
the Don, where they are being rapidly incorporated 
with the Don Cossacks. Tiie fourth great tribe of 
the IC. are the Torgots, who, about 1GG0, separated 
from the D/fingars, and settled in the plains of the 
Volga, whence they were called the K. of the Volga ; 
but finding the Russian rule too severe, the majority 
returned to Dzftngaria. 

No Mongol or Turkish race presents such charac- 
teristic traits as the It. ; indeed, they answer exactly 
to the description given of them by Jornandes 13 
centuries ago, when, under the name of Huns, they 
devastated Southern Europe. The Kalmuck is short 
in stature, with broad shoidders, and a largo head ; 
has small black eyes, always appearing to be half- 
shut, and slanting downwards towards the nose, 
which is flat, with wide nostrils ; the hair is black, 
coarse, and straight, and the complexion deeply 
swarthy. The Kalmuck is considered to bo the 
original type of the Mongol and Manclift races, and 
his ugliness is the index of the purity of his descent. 
They are a nomad, predatory, and warlike race, and 
pass the greater part of their lives in the saddle. 
Their usual food is barley-flour soaked with water, 
and their drink is the ‘ koumiss’ (made from fer- 
mented mare’s milk). In lSlIl), Russia established a 
Kalmuck institute for the training of interpreters 
and government officials for the IC. of Russia, and 
she has since been making great efforts to introduce 
civilisation among them. Many still retain their 
native Buddhism. 

ICALO'CSA, a town of Hungary, near the left 
bank of the Danube, about 70 miles south of Posth. 
It contains a fortified bishop’s palace, with a library 
of 30,000 volumes. IC. is a steam-packet station on 
the Danube, and contains a pop. of (1SG9) 1G,302. 

ICALONG, a name originally .Tavauese, and 
belonging to one or more species of frugivorous Bat 
(q. v.) inhabiting Java, but now frequently applied 
to ali the frugivorous bats, the family Pteropitta;, or 
at least to all the species of the genus Ptcropus. 
The Pteropidce are all large bats, and some of them 
are the largest of all the Cheiroptera. They are 
called Roussette by French naturalists, and often, 
popularly, Flying Fox by Europeans in the East. 
They are found in the East Indies, Japan, Austraba, 
i Africa, and South America. There are many species. 
Their food consists chiefly of soft fruits, as bananas, 
figs, &c. The Javanese K. ( Ptcropus Javanicus) 
measures about 5.1 feet in expanse of wing. The 
head and body are more than a foot long. It is 
gregarious, and during the day, great numbers may 
be seen hanging by tlioir hinder claws, motionless 
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and silent, on the branches of trees which they have 
selected for their abode. The body is covered with 
fur of a reddish-brown colour. This and the other 
true Pteropi have no tail, and a smaller number of 
vertebrae — 24 in all — than any other mammalia. 
Some of the Pteropidce have a very short tail. The 
flesh of some of them is eaten, and one, inhabiting 
the Moluccas and Isles of Sunda, has been called 
the Eatable ICalong (P. edulis). It is said to bo white 
and delicate. Some of the species are migratory. 

1CALPA, in Hindu Chronology, a day and night 
of Bralimfl, which, according to some, is a period of 
4,320,000,000 solar-sidereal years, or years of mortals, 
measuring the duration of the world, and as many, 
the interval of its annihilation. The Bhavishya- 
PurJn'a admits of an infinity of kalpas; other 
Pur, 'mas enumerate thirty. A great kalpa comprises 
not a’ day, but a life of Bralimfl. — In Veaic literature, 
kalpa is a Vedflnga. See Kai/pa-Sutha. 

KALPA-SUTRA is, in Vedie Literature, the 
name of those Sanscrit works which treat of the 
ceremonial referring to the performance of a Vedic 
sacrifice. See Veda. — In Jaiua Literature, it is 
tho name of the most sacred religious work of the 
Jainas. See Jainas. It is chiefly occupied with the 
legendary history of Maliavira, the last of their 24 
deified saints, or Tirthankaras, but contains also an 
account of other four saints of the same class. The 
name of the author was Bhadra Bflhu, and the work 
was composed, as Stevenson assumes, in the year 411 
of the Christian era ; but the conjecture of another 
writer places it G32 after Christ. It is held in so 
high respect with the Jainas, that, ‘ of the eight -days 
in the middle of the rains which arc devoted to the 
reading of those works esteemed peculiarly sacred, 
no less than five are allotted to the Kalpa-Sutra.’ 
Stevenson, The Kalpa-Sdtra ancl Nava Tatva (Lond. 
1848). 

ICALU'GA, a government of Russia, lies imme- 
diately south-east of that of Smolensk. Area, 11,780 
sq.m.; pop. (1870) 990,252. The surface is flat; 
the soil, stony, sandy, and only moderately fertile. 
More than half of the province is under forest. It 
is watered by numerous rivers, the chief of which 
is tho Oka. The principal occupation of the inhabit- 
ants is the cultivation of hemp. Sailcloth, which 
is not only sent to the ports of Russia and Europe, 
but also largely exported to America, is the chief 
article of manufacture. Coloured cloths for the 
China trade arc also made. The government of K. 
is divided into eleven districts. 

KALUGA, chief town of the government of tho 
same name, is situated on the right bank of the 
Oka, in lat. 54° 31' N., long. 3G° 20' E. From the 
24th to the ISth c., its stronghold was a great 
protection against the invasions of the Lithuanians, 
the Tartars of the Great Horde, and especially 
against the Crimean Tartars. Situated in the centre 
of the empire and on a navigable river, it carries 
on an extensivo corn-trade, the corn being sent 
down the Oka to Nijni-Novgorod, and thence up 
the Volga, the Volga canals, and the Neva, to St 
Petersburg and the Baltic ports. The value of this 
branch of trade is 22,000,000 rubles (£3,500,000). 
There are several leather and other factories in the 
town. Pop. (1SG7) 3G.0S0. IC. has for many years 
been a place of banishment for political offenders ; 
and used to be the residence of Sehamyl, the Cir- 
cassian chief. 

KA'MA, a navigable river of European Russia, the 
principal affluent of tho Volga, rises in the govern- 
ment of Viatka, and after a south-west course of 
1100 miles, joins the Volga in the government of 
Kasan, 50 miles above the town of that name. Its 
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chief tributaries are the Viatka, the Telioussovaia, 
and the Biclaia. This river is navigable 40 miles 
below its source, and the navigation commences in 
the beginning of May. The annual value of the 
goods conveyed on the K. is estimated at £8, 000, 000. 
The river abounds in fish, especially’ salmon. 

KAMA, or KAMADEVA, the Hindu god of 
Love, and one of the most pleasing creations of 
Hindu fiction. In Sanscrit poetry, ‘especially’ that 
of a later period, he is the favourite theme of descrip- 
tions and allusions ; and mythology exalts his power 
so much that it allows even the god Brahmit to 
succumb to it. According to some Purinas, he was 
originally’ a son of Brahmi ; according to others, a 
son of Pharma (the genius of Virtue), by- S'roddhd 
(the genius of Faith), herself a daughter of Dalsha, 
who was one of the mind-born sons of Brahmjl. 
The god S'iva being on one occasion greatly incensed 
at K., reduced him to ashes ; but ultimately', 
moved by the affliction of Eati (Voluptuousness), 
the wife of K., he promised her that her husband 
should be reborn as a son of Kr'ishia. The god 
Krishna, accordingly, having married Eukminl, she 
bore him Pradyumna, who was the god of Love. 
But when the infant was six days old, it was stolen 
from the lying-in chamber by the terrible demon 
S'ambara ; for the latter foreknew that Pradyumna, 
if he lived, would be his destroyer. The boy was 
thrown into the ocean, and swallowed by a large 
fish. Yet he did not die ; for that fish was caught 
by fishermen, and delivered to MAydvati, the mis- 
tress of S'ambara’s household ; and when it was cut 
open, tlie child was taken from it. "Whilst MityUvati 
wondered who this could be, the divine sage, Nilrada, 
satisfied her curiosity, and counselled her to rear 
tenderly this offspring of Krishna. She acted as he 
advised her; and. when Pradyumna grew up, and 
learned his own history, he slew the demon S'ambara. 
Mflyhvatl, however, was later apprised by Krishna 
that she was not the wife of S'ambara, as she had 
fancied herself to be, but that of Pradyumna — in 
fact, another form of Eati, who was the wife of K. 
in liis prior existence.— K. is described or repre- 
sented as holding in his hands a bow made of sugar- 
cane, and strung with bees, besides five arrows, 
each tipped with the blossom of a flower which is 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. His standard 
is, agreeably to the legend above mentioned, a 
fabulous fish, called Makara; and he rides on a 
parrot or sparrow — the symbol of voluptuousness. 
His epithets are numerous, but easily accoimted for 
from the circumstances named, and from the effects 
•of love on the mind and senses. Thus, he is called 
Maharadhwaja, ‘the one who has Makara in his 
banner;’ Mada, ‘the maddener,’ &c. His wife, as 
before stated, is Ilati; she is also called K&makald, 
‘a portion of K&ma,’ or Prill, ‘affection.’ His 
daughter is Trishd, ‘ thirst or desire ;’ and his son is 
Aniruddha, ‘ the unrestrained.’ 

KAMI'NETZ-PODO'LSK, or PODOLSK, a 
town of West Eussia, capital of the government of 
Podolia, is picturesquely situated near the Austrian 
frontier, on a steep rock above the river Smotritza, 
an affluent of the Dniester. Its foundation dates 
from the earliest times. Pop. (1SG7) 22,490. The 
most noteworthy buildings are the Gothic Cathedral 
and the Dominican Church. The fortifications, 
which were razed in 1812, have been renewed. K. 
was, before the partition of Poland, the strongest 
bulwark of that country against the Turks. 

KA'MPEN, one of the prettiest towns of the 
Netherlands, in the province of Overyssel, is 
situated near the mouth of the Yssel, in the Zuyder 
Zee. Here a bridge 790 feet long, and upwards 
of 20 feet broad, extends across the river. Though 
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formerly of greater importance, it still carries on a 
considerable general trade. Pop. 15,400. 

KAMPTU'LICON, the name given to a kind 
of floor-cloth, which is said to be made of india- 
rubber and cork ; much of it, however, con- 
sists of oxidised linseed oil and cork. The cork 
is reduced to a state resembling very fine saw- 
dust, and kneaded up with the real caoutchouc, or 
with the artificial kind made of oxidised linseed oil, 
the whole being kept very soft by heat. The mas3 
is then made into sheets by passing through cylin- 
• der rollers heated with steam. The sheets, when 
cold, arc ready for use, when no ornamental surface 
is required ; but very excellent designs may be 
painted upon it, the same as upon ordinary floor- 
cloth. Kamptulicon, notwithstanding the ease 
with which it is made, is more expensive than 
the floor-cloth made by painting hempen or linen 
fabrics ; it has, however, qualities which render it 
very valuable for special purposes ; its elasticity 
to the tread not only makes it agreeable to while 
on, but it is noiseless, and is consequently well 
adapted for hospital passages and other prsitions 
in which quiet is desirable ; it is also impervious 
to damp, and thereby well suited to damp stone 
floors. See Linoleum, in Surr., Yol. X. 

KAMTCHA'TKA, Peninsula or, forms the 
south-east extremity of Siberia, from which it 
stretches southward, extending in lat. between 51° 
and 60° N., and in long, between 155° 40’ and 164° 
20' E. It is 725 miles Tong, and averages 190 miles 
in breadth. A chain of volcanic mountains traverses 
the centre of the peninsula, and gives rise to the 
rivers, of which the Kamtchatka is 150 miles in 
length. There are about 14 volcanoes in the penin- 
sula, the most remarkable of which — the volcano of 
Plutehevsky — is 16,000 feet high. This mountain 
now only emits smoke and embers ; but in former 
times, eruptions used to take place every seven or 
eight years. The soil, in general, is stony; but 
there are many tracts of mountain-slope which arc 
arable. Agriculture, however, is much hindered by 
untimely frosts, periodical rains, and sometimes by 
multitudes of mice and rats. The bread required 
by the inhabitants of the fortresses of Petropaulovsk 
and Tagil is supplied from Okhotsk. The principal 
occupations of the inhabitants are fishing and 
hunting. The most valuable domestic animal is a 
peculiar kind of dog which never barks. K. was 
annexed to Eussia at the end of the 17th c., after the 
expedition of the Cossack chief Atlasof. Pop. 10,006, 
made up of Kamtchadales, Kourdetri, Omototzi, 
and Kussians. The Kamtchadales — the preponder- 
ating race of the inhabitants — live mostly in tho 
south. They are small in stature, with a large head, 
broad face, black hair, small eyes, broad shoulders, 
and hanging lips and stomach. Formerly, they 
lived in tents made of branches ; they now dwell in 
huts. They have nominally embraced Christianity, 
but retain much of their savage nature and super- 
stitions. Nijni-Kamtchatsk, the chief town of the 
government, is situated on the river Kamtchatka. 
The fort of Petropaulovsk, with a fine harbour 
covered with ice only diming a brief period of the 
year, is most picturesquely situated, and enjoys a 
I healthful climate. 

KAMYSHIN, a town of Eussia, in the govern- 
ment of Saratov, 120 miles below the town of that 
name, on the right bank of the Volga, lat. 50° 5' N., 
long. 45° 25’ E. It possesses (1S67) 13,644 inhabit- 
ants, who carry on a considerable trade in corn. 

KAN AG AAV A, a town of Japan, and the 
shipping port of Yedo. It was opened (together 
with Hakodadi and Nagasaki) to British subjects 
on the 1st July 1S59 by the treaty of August 1S5S. 
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It is situated on tlio liortlicrn edge oT n bight on 
the western sido of tlio great bay of Ycdo, and 
about 1G miles from that city. Hero was located for 
a timo tho official section of tbe foreign community 
which, through tho manoeuvres of the ^Japanese, 
has been established, not at K., but at Yokohama, 
on tho opposite point of tho bay, and in a more 
isolated situation. K. has a larger foreign trndo 
than any other port of Japan. In 1874, tbo imports 
amounted to £3,343,2G0; the exports to £2,515,715. 
Tho chief imports are cotton and woollen goods j the 
chief exports, silk and tea. In 1S72, K. was lighted 
with gas. 

KANAIUS, Koxstantix, a native of tho isle 
of Ipsara, distinguished for his exploits in tho 
Grecian war of independence, and particularly for 
the destruction of Turkish vessels by fireships. 
IIo was master of a small merchant-vessel before 
the commencement of tho war. In 1S22, ho lilew uji 
the Turkish admiral's ship in the Strait of Chios, 
and thus nvenged tho cruelties which the Turks 
had pcr]>etrated on the Greeks in that island. In 
Novcmlwr of the same venr, he lmmed tho Turkish 
admiral’s ship in tlio harbour of Tcncdos. Ills 
native Isle of Ipsara 1 nving l«n ravaged, bo took 
revenge, on 17th August 182 1. by burning a large 
Turkish frigate and some transport-shij* which 
were carrying troops to Sam os, anil thereby savsd 
Samos from the calamity which Chios and Ipsara 
liad endured. In 1825. he fomud tlio Imld design 
of burning the Egyptian fleet in the harbour of 
Alexandria, wliere it lav ready to carry troop to 
tho Peloponnesus, and it npj-ean tiiat only on 
unfavourable wind springing up prevented his 
success. He was appointed to imprlant commands 
by the Greek president. Capo D'lstrias, and in 1848 
and 1 S-IO was war minister of Greece, and president 
of the cabinet In ISO!, lie took part in the revolu- 
tion which overthrew King Otho, and has since 
been more than once in oflice under the present king. 

KANAWHA, Giinvr. See Cheat Kanawha. 

KANDAVU, ono of the Fiji Islands (q. v.). 

KAN II, Sm Hontri.T, M.D., a celebrated chemist, 
was born in Dublin in 1S10. He was educated for 
the medical profession, and in 1S32 was received ns 
n member of tbe ltoya! Irish Academy, and in tho 
ramo year projected tho Dublin Journal of JI alien l 
fi 'doner, whicli at first treated only of chemical and 
pliarmical subjects. In 1M0, he reeeive<l tho gold 
medal of the ltoyal Society of I»ndon for his 
researches into the colouring matter of lichens. 
From 1814 till 1817, K. was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Itoval Dublin Society, and in tbo 
Last-mentioned year received the Cnnmngliam Gold 
Mesial of the ltoyal Irish Academy for his dis- 
coveries in chemistry. In 1S4G, he originates! the 
Museum of Industry-in Ireland, was appointed its 
first director, ami the same year receives! from the 
Lord-lieutenant the honour of knighthood. He held 
for a number of years the office of president of the 
Queen's College, Cork, which ho resigncsl in 1SGI. 
His important works are — Etrmmh of ChtmUlnj 
(1811 — 1S42, I S I fJJ, a work of widely acknowledges! 
merit; Indullrial Ilciourcei of I rota ml (ISM), being 
tho anbstance of a lecture slelivercsl in tho previous 
year, and published at tho expenso of tho ltoyal 
Society of Dublin. 

KANE, EllsnA Kent, M.D., a celehratcsl Arctic 
explorer, was born in Philadelphia. Unitesi Stales, 
February 3, 1820, entered Virginia University in 
183G, afterwards studied meslicine, anil entercsl 
tiro navy as a surgeon, in which capacity ho visitesl 
China, India, the East Indies, nud, under leave 
of absence, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Western 
Eurojie. Soon nftcr returning homo, he was ordered 


to tho .west coast of Africa in May 184G, but being 
attacked by fever, was comncllcsl to return in the 
following April. Ho was then transferred to the 
■military staff, and served in Mexico. In May 
1850, Lo commonccsl liis career of Arctic discovery 
ns surgeon, naturalist, nnd historian to the first 
GrinmSl expcslition. In the spring of .-1853, he 
was again sent out, this timo ns commander or a 
second Grinnell expedition, in which ho achieved 
important results. These results are fully detailed 
in his Second Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin (2 vols. Philadelphia, 185G). On 
his return, in tiro autumn of 1855, honours were 
ahoweresi on tlio fortunato adventurer ; lie received 
gold meslals from tbo Queen of Great Britain, the 
ltoyal Geographical Society of London, tho Ameri- 
can Congress, and tho Now York Legislature ; but 
his health, which liad been precarious since 1844, 
was rapidly failing, nnd after a visit to London, 
where lie grew rapidly worse, lie aailesl to lTnvannah, 
where lie dicsl on February 1G, 1857.' His life has 
ltcen written by W. Elder, M.D. (8vo, Philadelphia, 
1S57). 

KANGAHOO’ (hfacropm), n genus of marsupial 
qt!adrtt|>cdf, of which there aro many species, almost 
all Australian, although a few are found in New 
Guinea nnd neighbouring islands. Tlio genus, which 
some naturalists sultdindc, Is tho typo of a family 
Macrvpidtt,' including also tho Kangaroo-rata or 
Potoroos (q. v.). which have canine teeth in the 
npper jaw, whilst the kangaroos have no canine 
troth, nnd in their dentition generally, nnd in their 
sUge.rtivo system, make a nearer approach tlian any 
other marsupial qiuidrupcsls to tho ruminants ; the 
potoroos. on the other hand, approaching tho rodent 
type. Kangaroos are said sometimes to ruminate. 
The stomach of kangaroos is large, nnd is formcsl 
of two elongatesl sacs. They nre entirely herbi- 
vorous. The Mncropidcc are all characterised by 
great length of the bind-legs, whilst tho fore-legs 
are small ; but the raslius allows a complete rotation 
of the fore-arm ; and they make use of tlio fore-feet 
as organs of prehension, nnd for many purposes, with 
Croat adroitness. The fore-feet hare live toes, each 
armed with a strong curved nail ; the hind-feet 
have four toes— one very large central toe, with a 
vrry large solid nail The himl-fect are very long, 
through an extraordinary elongation of tho meta- 
tarsal t Mines. Tho tail is very long, thick, strong, 
ansi tajM-ring, ami is of great use in balancing 
the animal in its leaps, nnil also for sustaining tho 
Inxly in it* ordinary erect silting posture, in which 
it uses the hind-legs and tho root of tho tail ns a 
trijKxl. In this i*wture, aLso, it usually walks by 
the hind-legs alone. Tlio head is in fonn somcwliat. 
like that of a deer ; the ears moderately large, and 
oval ;.the eyes large, and tho aspect mill 

The Gnr.iT K. (if. piganlcut) is generally about 
7J fret in length from the nose to the tip of the tail, 
tho tail being rather more than three feet in length, 
nnd fully a foot in circumference at tho base. The 
height of 'the animal is rather more than fifty inches, 
in the erect sitting posture already mentioned, hut 
it sometimes raises itself on its toes to look around 
it, and its height Is then greater than that of a man. 
Tho Woollv ILorRUD K. (df. lanbter) rather excecsls 
it in size. The Great K. was first dlscovcresl in 
Cook’s first voyage, 221 Juno 1770, nnd until that 
time it may almost Imj said tiiat kangaroos wore 
unknown to Europeans, although a New Guinea 
sjiecics (.V. Drunii) had been described by Lo Brun 
in 1711. It is of a grayish-brown colour, tbo fur 
moderately long, and moslcratcly soft It is fotind 
in many parts of Australia and in Van Diemen’s 
Lansl It sometimes attains tbe weight of 100 lbs., 
or upwards. Its flesh is highly esteemed, and it is 
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much sought after by the colonists, so that it is now 
rare in regions where it was once abundant. It is 
not properly gregarious. The kangaroos are all 
timid animals, making their escape from their pur- 
suers by extraordinary leaps. The Great K. often 



Great Kangaroo ( Macropus gigantcus). 


proves too swift for greyhounds. When driven to 
bay, it sometimes kills a dog by n single stroke of 
its hind-leg, the great nail ripping him open at once. 
Some of the kangaroos inhabit open plains, some 
are more generally fonndin forests, some are frequent 
on the snowy summits of the highest Australian 
mountains. They are of very various size ; some 
are not much larger than a rabbit. They are easily 
tamed ; some species have been brought to Britain, 
and have bred in zoological collections, but have not 
yet been properly naturalised. 

The exceedingly immature state in which young 
kangaroos arc born, and the manner in which they 
are nourished, fall to be noticed in the article Mar* 
supiata. Ere they finally desert the pouch of the 
mother, the young may be seen poking their heads 
out of it, and nibbling the herbage among which 
she moves. 

KANGAROO GRASS ( AnthUtma australis }> 
the most esteemed fodder-grass of Australia. It 
grows to a height much above that of the fodder- 
grasses of Britain, affords abundant herbage, and is 
much relished by cattle. The genus is allied to 
Andropogon, and has clusters of flowers with an 
involucre. The awn3 are very long and twisted, 
both in the IC. G. and in a nearly allied species, 
A. ciliata, which is one of the most esteemed 
fodder-grasses of India. 

KANO', a great manufacturing and mercantile 
town and capital of a province of the same name, 
in the skate of Houssa, Central Africa, stands in 
lat. 12° 2’ N., and long. 8° 22' E. The province 
is estimated to contain 500,000 inhabitants, and 
from its beauty and wealth, has been called the 
‘ Garden of Central Africa.’ The wall which sur- 
rounds the town of K. is 15 miles in circuit, and 
between it and the town, which is circular in shape, 
and is about three miles in diameter, a space inter- 
venes large enough to supply the inhabitants with 
com in case of siege. The houses are built of clay, 
covered for the most part with conical thatched 
roofs. The industry consists chiefly in tho weaving 
and dyeing of cotton cloths, which are exported from 
IC to the value of £30,000 annually, to Timbuktu 
on the west, over the empire of Bomu oh the east, 


and to Tripoli on the north. Dr Barth estimates 
the number of slaves exported from K. at 5000 
annually. The population is about 30,000, but 
during the busiest season of the year, from January 
to April, it rises to about 00,000. 

KANSA, in Hindu Mythology, a king.of the race 
of Blioja— considered also as a demon, Khlanemi, 
in human shape — notorious for his enmity towards 
tho god Krishna (see Visjinu), by whom he was 
ultimately slain. 

IvA'NSAS, a river which, with its tributaries, 
drains the northern portion of the state of Kansas, 
United States of America, flowing eastward into 
the Missouri, into which it falls, on the eastern 
boundary of the state. Its northern branch, Repub- 
lican Fork, rises in the Rocky Mountains. 

KA'NSAS, one of the United States of America, 
lying between lat. 37° and 40° N., and long. 94° 
40' and 102° W. Bounded on the N. by Nebraska, 
E. by Missouri, S. by Indian Territory, \V. by 
Colorado, it is 20S miles broad, and 40S miles long, 
and contains 81,31S sqnare miles. The capital is 
Topeka, and the principal towns are Atchison, 
Lawrence, and Leavenworth. The chief rivers- are 
the Missouri, Kansas, Osage, Neaslio, the Arkansas, 
and their branches. Nearly 2,000,000 acres are 
mineral lands, but three-fourths of the entire area is 
well snited for agriculture. There are no mountains 
or swamps, but the land rises in bluffs and rolling 
prairies. Efforts are being made to reclaim the 
and plains, once called the * Great American Desert,’ 
and there seems promise of success. The soil is 
very fertile, producing all the cereals, with cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and fruits. The prairies contain 
abundance of game, consisting of the buffalo, deer, 
antelope, wild turkey, wild goose, prairie hen. The 
rivers are full of fish, and their banks are sparsely 
timbered. Iron, coal, lignite, marble, kaolin, and 
salt are among the minerals. In 1872 there wore 
1771 miles of railway completed, and 2040 miles 
in 1S75. In 1S70 there were 1GS9 educational 
establishments, including a university and 21 
colleges, 6 academies, 1 normal school, 1 grammar 
school, &c., with a total attendance of 59.8S2. IC. 
was organised as a territory in 1854, and became 
the scene of violent contests between northern and 
southern settlers, on the question of slavery. 
After much violence, a constitution was adopted, 
excluding slavery, and IC. was admitted into the 
Union, January 29, 1801. Foil, in 1870, 304,399. 

KAN-SU', the most north-western province of 
China, is bounded on the E. by Shen-se, on the S. 
by Tibet and Se-Chuen. Area estimated at from 
SO, 000 to 100,000 square miles ; the pop. is 15,193,135. 
Its surface is mountainous ; chief river the Hoang-ho. 
Lan-chow is the capital, and there are six other 
cities of the first rank. 

KANT, Ijisiaxuel, one of the greatest and most 
influential metaphysicians of all time, was the son 
of a saddler, of Scotch descent, aud was born at 
IConigsberg, 22d April 1724. He was educated at 
the university of his native town, and after spending 
some years as a private tutor, took his degree at 
Kiinigsberg, in 1755, and began to deliver prelec- 
tions on logic, metaphysics, natural philosophy, and 
mathematics. In 17G2, he was offered, but declined 
the chair of poetry, and in 1770, ho was appointed 
professor of logic and metaphysics. He died 12th 
February 1804. IC.’s private life was uneventful, 
yet curious and almost ludicrous in its mechanical 
regularity. As Socrates could hardly be induced 
to go beyond the walls of Athens, so IC. clung with 
oyster-like tenacity to the city of his birth, never 
leaving it during the thirty years of his professorship. 
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Ho remained a bachelor all his life. K. was 
a man of unimpeadhablo veracity and honour, 
austere even in Jiis principles of morality, though 
kindly and courteous m manner, a bold andfcarlcss 
advocate of political liberty, and a firm believer in 
human progress. Tho investigations by which he 
achieved tho reputation of a reformer in philosophy, 
refer not so much to particular sections or prob- 
lems of that science, as to its principles and limits. 
Tho. central point of liis system is found in . tho 
proposition, that before anything can be determined 
.concerning tho objects of cognition, tho faculty ^ of 
cognition itself, and the sources of knowledge lying 
therein, must bo subjected to a critical examination. 
Locke’s psychology, indeed, at an earlier period in 
European speculation, had shewn a similar tendency; 
but before K., no thinker had definitely gresped the 
conception of a critical philosophy, and K. himself 
was led to it not so much by Locke, ns by Hume’s 
acuta scepticism in regard to tho objective validity 
of our ideas, esjiecially of tho very nnjiortant idea 
of causality. Tho Kantian criticism had a twofold 
aim: 1st, to Beparato tho necessary and universal 
in cognition from tho merely empirical (L o., from 
the knowledge wo derive through tho senses); fid, 
to determine tho limits of cognition. 

In regard to tho former of these, it is of import- 
ance to observe, that K. did not subject tho ojd 


of Nature), tho Season, is involved in a' series of 
self-contradictions (in tho Kantian technology, anti- 
nomies). Tho result, according to K., of the critical 
examination of nil claims to a knowledge transcending 
Experience in the regions of rational or spcculativo 
Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology, is tlio neces- 
sity for abandoning tho hope of attainiug such. . The 
idea (nativo to tho .Reason) of tho Unconditioned 
is allowed to possess a regulative, not a constitutive 
valuo ; that is to say, it is a principlo necessary for 
tho extension of our inquiries beyond tho fixed 
limits of experience, without, however, yielding ns 
an extended knowledge. So far the philosophy of 
K. is purely negative and destructive.' Hamilton, 
Mansel, and others have — in regard to the limits 
of tho knowablo — merely reiterated tho arguments 
of tho great German, wlulo in regard to tho points 
in which they do differ from him, as, for example, 
tho nature of our knowledge, it i3 a matter of very 
great doubt if they aro as logical and consistent as 
their predecessor. 

But tho austere and stoical morality of K. wa3 
something too Jtositiee to allow him to rest satisfied 
with merely negative results; henco ho sought in 
tho reality of his Ethics a compensation . for tho 
nihilism of his Metaphysics, Ilo maintained tho 
unconditional validity of tho Moral Law, and of tho 
consequences which legitimately llow from it. Thi3 


nuco to observe, tlint K. did not subject the old consequences which legitimately llow from.it . This 
psychological doctrine of * faculties ’ to any analysis, validity, however, it should bo observed, is simply 
but attributed to each of these— viz., to the faculties moral, and in no way demonstrates tho metaphysical 


of Sense, Understanding, Judgment, and Reason- 
certain innate d priori forms, conceptions, and 
functions, which, as constituting tho necessary con- 
ditions of any experienco whatever, possessed, on 
account of their subjective necessity, a universal 
subjective validity. Thus, in the Sense, as tho 
faculty receptive of external impressions, there 
must lie, according to K-, tho forms of Space and 
Time; -in tho Understanding, as tho faculty by 
which tho manifold in npj>earanco is combined 
in tho unity of conception, the Categories ; in the 
Reason, as tho faculty of principles, tho Ideas of tho 
Unconditioned and tlio Absolute ; in tho Judgment, 
in as far as it is not merely substantive, but also 
reflective, tho conception of Design or Conformity 
to tho pur])oso in view ; finally, in tho Will or the 
Practical Reason, tho Categorical Imjierativo of 
tho Moral Law. 

In regard to tho latter aim of tho Kantian criti- 
cism — viz., to determine tho limits of theoretical 
knowledge — tho efforts of K. go to shew that uni- 
versal forms existent d prior* in tho human mind, 
can afford knowledge only under tho condition that 
tho objects which thoy cognize are presented by 
experience; wbilo for tho determining of what lies 
beyond thu limits of Experience, they are merely 
empty forms, by which something indeed is thought, 
hut nothing known. Even within thu limits of 
Experience itself, wo are cognizant, according t' N. 
through tho forms of tho Sense and of tho Under-’ 
standing, not of things as thoy aro in themselves, 
hut only as they amiear ; henco tho opposition 
between noumcna ami phwnomcna. But when wo 
try to transcend those limits, and to ascertain tho 
intelligible basis of tlio phenomenal world by tlio 
forms of tlio Sense and tho Categories, tho liaison 
becomes entangled in an unavoidable Dialectic, for 
which there is no objective, but only a critical solu- 
tion. Tho objects of this Dialectic, tho carrying 
out of which constitutes an essential and leading 
part of tlio C'rilujue of the Pure Ilea urn, aro the 
Soul, tho World, aud God ; and in relation to tho 
cosmological conceptions in particular (viz., of tho 
Beginning and End of tho World, of tho Unity or 
Non-unity of tho ultimate particles of Things, of 
Causality through Ercedoui or through tho necessity 
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reality of tho ideas, which, nevertheless, by a power 
of its own, it compels us to accept. Tho Reason, n3 
ojierating in tho sphere of Ethics, is called by K. the 
Practical Reason, or the Practico-lcgislative Reason. 
The ideas which tlio Practico-lcgislative Reason 
postulates are, .1st, tho idea of freedom; fid, of 
Immortality, as tlio necessary - condition lor an 
ever-increasing approximation to tho fidness of tho 
-Mbr.il Law ; and 3d, of tho Being of God, as tho 
necessary condition of such a regulation of tho 
universe as shall shew tho order of nature to bo tho 
expression of a moral design. Rejecting all tho onto- 
logical, cosmological, and physico-tlieological proofs 
of the existence of God as mere futilities, K. based 
his belief in God on tlio inward necessities of a prac- 
tical morality. Religion— l c., tho recognition of 
our duties as diviuo commands— has, in the system 
of K., tho closest dependence on Morality; in fact, 
becomes identical with it This purely ethical con- 
ception of religion led him to a criticism of tho 
positive dogmas of theology from an ethical stand- 
Iioint, in which aro contained most of the elements 
of theological rationalism. The application of 
tho Practical Reason, as understood by K., to 
.Esthetics aud Jurisprudence is equally fruitful 
of important results — K.’s first work, Gedanken 
wn der wahren Se/uUzung dtr lebendigen KrOfle 
(Thoughts on tho True Estimation of'tho Active 
Powers), was' published in 17-17. Tlio principal of 
its successors were. Pie fihcht /SpitziiiuHykeU der 
rier syllo'gistisehen Piyuren (Tho False Hair-splitting 
of tho Four Syllogistic Figures, 1702), lhobach- 
luntjen Mer das QrfCdd des UchOnen und Krhalenen 
(Observations on tlio Beautiful and Sublime, 
17fil) ; JDe J fundi Sensibilis et InteUigibilis Forma 
c( Prineipiis (On tho Form and Principles of the 
Sensible and Intelligible World, 1770) ; this is the 
prelude to his Kritik der reinen Vemunjl (Critiquo 
of tlio Pure Reason, 17SI) ; Grundtegung der Meta- 
p/iysik der Silten (Basis of tho Metaphysics of 
Ethics, 17S5), Kritik der pratischen Vcrnunfl 
(Critinuo of tho Practical Reason, 17SS), Kritik 
der UrtheiUkrafl (Critiquo of tho Judgment, 
1700), and ltelujion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunfl (Religion within tho Limits 
of Mere Reason, 1793). For an account of the 
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influence of K. in the development of speculation in 
Germany, see German Philosophy. 

KA'OLIN is the name given by the Chinese to 
the fine white clay which they use .in making their 
porcelain. It is furnished by the decomposition 
of a granitic rock, the constituents of which are 
quartz, mica, and felspar, the latter having gradually 
mouldered, by the joint action of air and water, iuto 
this substance. A very similar clay, to which the 
Chinese name has been given, occurs near St Austel 
in Cornwall, and near Limoges in France. In these 
eases, it is produced by the decomposition of 
Pegmatite, a granite in which there is scarcely any 
mica, and very little quartz. All clays are silicates 
or hydrated silicates of alumina ; and these clays, 
which are much valued by the porcelain-makers, may 
be represented by tho formula Al 2 0,,3.Si0. + 2HO. 

KAPILA, the renowned founder of the Sankhya 
(q. v.), one of the philosophical systems of the 
Hindus. Professor J. L. Hall, in his learned and 
excellent preface to his edition of the text-book of 
the Sankhya, the Stinkhya-Pravachana, says : • By 
the prevalent suffrage of mythology, Kapila is 
reputed to have been a son of Brahmil; but he is 
otherwise described as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
He is also recounted to have been born as the son 
of Devahflti ; and again is identified with one of 
the Agnis or fires. Lastly, it is affirmed that 
there have been two Ivapilas — the first, an embodi- 
ment of Vishnu ; the other, the igneous principle 
in human disguise. It must be acknowledged, in 
short, that wo know nothing satisfactory concerning 
Kapila ; tho meagre notices of him that are pro- 
ducible being hopelessly involved in uncertainty, 
and inextricably embarrassed by fable. Yet it may 
be credited, with but little hesitation, that he was 
something more substantial than a myth ; and there 
seems to be tolerably good ground for receiving, as 
an historical fact, his alleged connection with the 
Sflnkhya.’ — Bibliotheca Indica, Sdnkhyapr., p. 14, seq. 

KARAITES. See Jewish Sects. 

KARAMA'N, KARAMA'NIA, or CARA- 
MANIA, an inland eyalet of Asia Minor, is bounded 
on the W. by Anatolia, on tho E. by Rumili, on 
the S. by the Taurus Mountains.’ Cattle-breeding 
is the chief employment of the inhabitants, who arc 
for the most part nomadic Turks. The town of 
ICaraman or Larauda, said to be the chief trading 
town of this district, contains a population variously 
estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000. 

ICARAMSIN, Nicholas Miciiailowitsii, the 
greatest of Russian historians, was bom on 1st 
December 17GG, at Bogoroeldza, in the government 
of Simbirsk. His father was an officer of Tartar 
descent, and placed him in the army, but he soon 
retired from it, and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, and after a tour in Germany,^ Switzerland, 
and France, took part in establishing the Moscow 
Journal, and published volumos of tales, poetry, 
&c. But the work which first gained him a high 
reputation was his Letters of a Bussian Traveller 
(G vols. Moscow, 1797 — 1801), a work which exercised 
an extraordinary influence in the improvement of 
literary taste in Russia. After some other literary 
attempts of no great importance, he directed his 
attention to the history of his country. In 1803, 
he was appointed imperial historiographer, with 
a pension of 2000 rubles ; and from this time 
he laboured uninterruptedly at his History of 
Russia (12 vols. Pctersb. 181G — 1829), for the pre- 
paration of which he had access to all the national 
archives. For this work, the Emperor Alexander, 
who had read part of it in manuscript, made him 
a present of GO, 000 rubles. It has been translated 
into other languages. It comes down only to 1611. 


It is in high repute in Russia, displays much 
research and judgment, and is, in fact, by far the 
most valuable work in Russian historical literature. 
K. died on May 13, 182G. 

KARA SU-BAZAR, a manufacturing town in 
the Crimea, 25 miles east-north-east of Simfer- 
opol. It is surrounded by gardens, and contains 
5 churches and 22 mosques with minarets. Pop. 
(1SG7) 11,397, who carry on considerable trade, and 
manufacture morocco leather and other articles. 

KARATCHE'F, a town in the north-west of the 
government of Orel, European Russia, on the 
Sniejas, an affluent of the Dezna, dates from the 
12th c., and contains (18G7) 10,023 inhabitants, who 
carry on a large trade in cordage. 

KARDZSA'G-UJ-SZALLA'S, a market-town of 
Hungary, capital of the district of Great Cumania, 
is situated about 90 miles east-south-east of Pesth. 
It is the centre of a district of exuberant fertility, 
and is the mart for the grain, fruit, wine, and cattle 
raised in that district. Pop. (1869) 14,48G. 

ICARE'LIA, an ancient province of Sweden, near 
the Gulf of Finland, annexed to the Russian empire 
by Peter the Great, and now' forming portions of 
the governments of Finland, St Petersburg, Olonctz, 
and Archangel. Tho original inhabitants were of 
Finnish origin. 

KARE'N G IA ( Pcnnisetum dislichum), a grass 
closely allied to the Millets, and producing a grain 
of the same kind. It is a native of Central Africa, 
and is extremely plentiful on the southern borders 
of the Sahara, supplying in some places the principal 
part of the food of the inhabitants. 

KARIKA'L, a remnant of the once extensive 
possessions of France in India, lies on tho Coro- 
mandel Coast, on the estuary of one of the branches 
of the Kaveri, W’lthin the limits of the British 
district of Tanjore. It contains only 51 square 
miles, with (1873) 92,445 inhabitants, of whom the 
great majority are natives. K. was ceded to the 
French by the Rajah of Tanjore in 1759. Having 
subsequently fallen into the hands of the English, it 
was restored at the general pacification of 1814, on 
condition that it Bhonld neither contain any fortifi- 
cation nor possess any garrison, unless for purposes 
of police. This tract is of little commercial import- 
ance. K. is 150 miles to the south of Madras. 


, KARMATHIANS. See Surr., Vol. X. 

KARNA'C. See Thebes. 

KARR, Jean Alphonse. See Surr., Vol. X. 

KARROO' is the original Hottentot term, now 
generally adopted into the language of physical 
geography, for tho immense barren tracts of table- 
lands, about 2000 feet above the sea-level, w'hich 
occupy such a large portion of tho surface of the 
Cape Colony and the region north of it. The 
karroos of South Africa are generally composed 
of shallow beds of the richest clay-soil, resting 
on a substratum of slaty rock, and only want the 
fertilising power of water to render them as pro- 
ductive as any other part of tho surface. Alter 
heavy rains, luxuriant vegetation quickly springs 
up, which as quickly perishes ; and the different 
rivers shewn on maps as crossing the karroos, are 
generally little more than dry water-courses, with 
strings of standing pools in their beds. In tho 
most barren portions the soil is much impregnated 
with alkaline matter. 

The principal karroos of the Cape Colony are 
found extending in a north-easterly direction, 
between the Roggeveld and Nieuveld Mountains 
and the coast ranges, forming a belt of table-land 
about 350 miles in length, with an average width of 
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GO miles, and oidy inhabited liv the B’^r 5 . m t.ie 
winter season, when water and grass are abundant. - 
Within the last few years, by the intro luction of I 
merino sheep, and the construction of dams, land 1 
in the karroo is becoming more valuable; and a 
farms that, a few years ago, were considered nearly ’ 
valueless, now realise considerable sums. J 

KARS, the capital of a pariialik in the Turkish 
cyalet of Erzerum or Armenia, 110 miles north- 
east from Erzerum, near the Russian norder. It ( 
is situated on a table-land of upwards of G000 feet 
in elevation ; the climate is therefore rather severe. ' 
Top. 12,000, mostly Armenians, who carry on an 
active transit trade. In 1S2S, it atas taken from 
the Turks by the Russians under Paskievitsch. 
The sie"e of K. by the Russians under Mouravieff, 
and its°dcfence by the Turks, with the aid, and 
under the conduct, of General Williams, form one 
of the most brilliant passages in the history of the 
Crimean war. The siege began on the lGth of 
June 1830, and the place held out till the beginning 
of December. 

KARTTIKEYA, the Hindu Mars, or god of 
war, a being represented by the Purinic legends as 
sprun" from S'iva, after a most miraculous fashion. 
The germ of K. haring fallen into the Ganges, it 
was on the hanks of this river, in a meadow ot S ara 
grass, that the offspring of S'iva arose; and as it 
happened that he was seen by six nymphs, the 
Ki'ittMs (or Pleiades), the child assumed six faces, 
to receive nurture from each. Grown up, he ful- 
filled his mission in killing Timka, the demon-lnng, 
whose power, acquired by penances and austerities, 
threatened the very existence of the gods._ He 
accomplished, besides, other heroic deeds in his 
battles with the giants, and became the commander- 
in-chief of the divine armies. Haring been brought. 

I up by the KYittikfts, he is called Kdrltikeya, or 
Shdn'mdtura, the son of six mothers ; and from the 
circumstances adverted to, he bears also the names 
of Gdngeya, the son of Gangit ; S’arabhu, reared m 
S'ara grass ; Shanmuhha, the god with the six faces ; 
&c. One of his common appellations is Kumdra, 
youthful, since he is generally represented as a fine 
youth ; and as he is riding on a peacock, he receives 
sometimes an epithet like S' ikhivdhana, or ‘ the god 
whose vehicle is the peacock.’ 

KA'SCHAU, a town of Hungary, is situated in 
the beautiful valley of the Hernad, surrounded by 
vine-clad mountains, 130 miles north-cast of Pesth. 
It contains 15 churches, of which that of St 
Elizabeth (built 1342— 13S2) is said to be by far 
the finest Gothic edifice in Hungary. Stoneware, 
leather, cloth, sugar, tobacco, and paper, are manu- 
factured. Pop., inclusive of suburbs (1SG9), 21.742. 
Two battles were fought near K. during the Hun- 
garian revolution, both of which the Austrians gained. 

KASHA'K, one of the most flourishing tov.-nc of 
Persia, is situated in a well-peopled, well-cultivated 
district, 3G90 feet above sea-level, and 92 miles 
north of Ispahan. The vicinity is celebrated for its 
fruit, and the town for its extensive manufactures 
of silk-stuffs, gold brocade, carpets, and copper- 
wares. It is a large town, and abounds, like all 
Persian towns, in mosques, bazaars, baths, &c. 
Pop. 30,000. 

KASHGA'R. See Cashcab. 

! KASKA'SKIA, a river of Illinois, United States 
of America, which rises in the eastern part of the 
state, and running south-west, falls into the Mis- 
sissippi at Kaskaskia. It is navigable to Yandalia, 
150 miles. 
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KASSIMOT, a town in the north-east o: the 
government of Riazan, European Russia, on the 
left hank of the Oka, dates from the 12th century. 
Pop. (1SG7) 12,927. The chief branches of industry 
arc tanning, rope-making, and chemicals. _ In the 
vicinity are several tombstones and other interest- 
ing relics of the time of the Mongolian rule. 

KASTAMU'KI, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the 
north of Anatolia, is capital of an eyalet of the 
same name. Tho glory of this city has to a great 
extent departed. It contains thirty mosques, and 
about as many public baths ; hut its industrial pro- 
ducts comprise only cotton goods to a small extent, 
and some copper-wares. Pop. 12,350. 

KAT RIYER, a branch of the Great Fish 
River, in the Cape Colony, rising in the Didima- 
herg, in the valleys of which, in 1S2S, were settled, 
under the care of the London Mission Society, a 
large body of Hottentots and Bastaards, who occu- 
pied the country formerty inhabited by the Kafir 
chief Macomo and his people. But in the com- 
mencement of the war of 1S50, the credulous 
Hottentot population believing that the Colonists 
were about to drive them from their farms, 
threw themselves into the arms of the Kafir chiefs, 
and expelling the missionaries, invaded the Colony. 
This led to the breaking up of the settlement ns a. 
mission station and exclusive native reserve ; and 
it now forms the division of Stockenstroem, and is 
inhabited by a rather dense, mixed population of 
Hottentots, Fingoes, and Europeans. It is one of 
the best watered, wooded, and fertile districts in 
the Cape Colony, and includes an area of about 400 
square miles. 

KATER, Hext.y, a mechanist of considerable 
eminence, was horn at Bristol in 1/77, and died in 
London ih 1S30. At Iris father’s desire, he began 
the study of the law, hut in 1794 relinquished his 
le^al studies, and obtained a commission in the 12th 
Reriment of Foot, then stationed in India. During 
the” following year, he was actively engaged, under 
Colonel Lambton, in the trigonometric survey of 
India ; and on his return in 180S, became a student 
in the senior department at Sandhurst, and was 
shortly afterwards promoted to a company in the 
? G2d Regiment. 

L His contributions to science arc chiefly to he found 
in the Philosophical Transactions, to wliich, between 
the years 1813 and 1S2S, he contributed fifteen 
r papers. The most important of these memoirs arc 
1 those relating to his determination of the length of 
i the seconds’ pendulum at the latitude of London ; 

I and those which describe his ‘ floating collimator,’ 
nn instrument for aiding tlic determination of the 

’ horizontal or zenith points. For the invention of 
this instrument, he received the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. In addition to these 
memoirs, he was, conjointly with Dr Lardner, the 
L author of ‘ A Treatise on Mechanics’ in the Cabinet 
if Cyclopccdia. Most of the learned societies in Great 
d Britain and on the continent enrolled him among 
is their members. His memoirs on the verification 
is and comparison of the standards of weights and 
is measures of Great Britain and Ireland, induced 
r- the emperor of Russia to employ him to construct 

II standards for the weights and measures _ of that 
3 . country ; and for these labours ’he received the 

order of St Anne, and a diamond snuff-box. He 
died from an affection of the lungs in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

;s KA'TRIKE, Locn, one of the most celebrated 
10 of Scottish lakes, is situated near the south-west 
s- border of Perthshire. It is eight miles in length, 
a, and three-quarters of a mile in mean breadth ; 
greatest depth, 7S fathoms ; height above the sea, 
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about 370 feet. Its shape is serpentine, and dis- 
plays great variety of shore and background. Ben 
Venue and Ben An are on its banks. It contains 
several islets, one of which, Ellen’s Isle, is the 
centre of the action of the Lady of the Lake. 
Several also of 'Wordsworth’s lyrics were written 
on subjects suggested in this locality. 

The waters of Loch II. are remarkably pure, 
having only one degree of hardness, and in all, 
two grains of solid matter to the gallon. The 
water-supply of the city of Glasgow (q. y.) is 
drawn from this lake and those connected with it 
{Vcnnachar and Achray). The water is conducted 
first by atunncl 6975 feet long through a mountain, 
and then by aqueducts, pipes, and tunnels, to the 
reservoir near the city — a distance of upwards of 
25 miles. 

IlATSENA, a large, but now desolate town of 
Central Africa, capital of a province of the same 
name, subject to the Sultan of Sflkoto, is situated 
in a beautiful and salubrious district in lat. 12° 54' 
N., aud long. 7° 25' E., ninety miles north-west of 
Kano. It is surrounded by a wall about fourteen 
miles in circuit, and contained at one time at least 
100,000 inhabitants. In 1807, the conquering Pfilbe 
assailed it, and a war was commenced, which lasted 
for upwards of seven years. The capture of K. was 
acliievcd only through its destruction. It has now 
a population of from 7000 to 8000, and Kano (q. v.) 
has taken its place as the centro of commerce for 
the country. 

JIATTIMUNDOO', or CUTTIMUNDOO, a 
substance somewhat resembling gutta-percha. It is 
the milky juice of the East Indian plant, Euphorbia 
ncreifolia, and is either obtained as a natural gum, 
which has oozed through the bark, or by malting 
incisions, and collecting the juice which flows. It 
is much used in India as a cement for knifo-liandles, 
■and for similar purposes, but is not exported to 
other countries. 

KATTYWA'K, a term originally applied to one 
of the ten districts of the peninsula of Guzerat, has 
gradually been made to extend, as a collective name, 
to the whole of them. In this larger sense, it stretches 
in N. lat. from 20° 42’ to 23° 10', and in E. long, from 
G9° 5' to 72’ 14', containing 21,000 square miles, 
and 1,475,GS5 inhabitants. This province of India, 
touching on part of its eastern frontier the district 
of Alimedabad, is everywhere else bounded by water 
j — the Runn and Gulf of Cutch, the Arabian Sea, 
and the Gulf of Cambay. Politically, the country 
I is divided among more than 200 chiefs, some of 
1 them paying tribute to the Guicowar of Guzerat, 
| and the rest to_ the British government, but all of 
them being under the protection of the latter since 
the year 1820. Between them, these petty princes 
have a revenue of £SG5,270 sterling, and a force of 
about 4000 cavalry and 8000 infantry. The climato 
is unhealthy, and the surface is generally undulat- 
ing. The principal crops are millet, maize, wheat, 
sugar, and cotton. 

A t 

■ IIATYAYANA, a name of great celebrity in the 
literary history of India. It belongs, in all prob- 
ability, to several personages renowned for their 
contributions to the grammatical and ritual litera- 
ture of the Brahmanical Hindus ; but it is met with 
also amongst the names of the chief disciples of the 
Buddha, S'lkyamuni. — The most celebrated person- 
age of this name, however, is K., the critic of the 
great grammarian Pfin'mi ; and he is most likely 
the same with the K. who wrote the gramma- 
tical treatise. called the PrdMdkhya of the white 
Yajnrvoda. See Veda. Professor Goldstiickcr, in 
his Pdn'ini, &c., his Place in Sanscrit Literature 


(London, 1861), has shewn that he cannot have been 
a contemporary of Piln'ini, as was generally assumed 
and in a paper reccntlyread by him before the Royal 
Asiatic Society (February 18G3), he has proved that 
this IC. lived at the same time as the great gram- 
marian Patanjali, whose date he had previously 
fixed betvefcu 140 and 120 before the Christian era. 
See Patanjam. 

KA'TYHID ( Plalyphyllum concavum), a species of 
Grasshopper (q. v.) of a pale-green colour, a native 
of North America, very plentiful in some parts of 
the United States, where its peculiar note is always 
to be heard during the summer, from the evening 
twilight till the middle of the night. This note is 
almost like a shrill articulation of the three syl- 
lables kat-y-did, following each other in quick suc- 
cession, after which there is a pause of two or three 
minutes. The organ of sound is a transparent elastic 
membrane in a strong oval frame, in each of. the 
wing-covers ; these membranes, by the overlapping 
of the wing-covers, can be made to rub against one 
another, and the sound is produced by the friction. 

KA'TZBACH, a small river in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Silesia, falling into the Oder at Parckwitz. 
It has become famous in history from the battle 
fought on its banks on 2Gth August 1813, between 
the French troops under Marshal Macdonald, and 
the Prussians under Blucher, in which the latter 
were completely victorious. The French lost in the 
battle of the K. 5000 lrilled, and 18,000 wounded 
and prisoners, with 103 cannons, two eagles, and 
250 ammunition-wagons. 

KAULBACH, Wilhelm vox, a celebrated 
German painter, was born at Arolsen, in the princi- 
pality of Waldeck, 15th October 1805, and in his 
seventeenth year entered the Academy of Arts at 
DUsseldorf, where he soon became one of Cornelius’s 
best pupils. He seemed thoroughly penetrated by 
the severely ideal and allegorical spirit of that great 
master, yet even from the first he displayed no lack 
of individual genius. Among his first important 
productions (1828 — 1829), were six symbolical figures, 
the best known of which is ‘Apollo among the 
Muses.’ To the same period belongs a work of a 
wholly different and even opposite character, * The 
Madhouse,’ conceived and executed in the most 
vigorously realistic spirit. It added immensely to 
IC.’s reputation, and King Ludwig of Bavaria now 
employed him to decorate Duke Maximilian’s palace 
in .Munich. For this ho executed, in the strictly 
antique style, sixteen frescoes illustrating the fable 
of Psycho and Cupid. His designs from Klopstock, 
Goethe, and Wicland, for the same monarch, are 
also worthy of mention. In 1837, II. completed 
his ‘ Battle of the Huns,’ a picture representing 
the grand legend of the continued struggle in mid- 
air of the souls of the Huns and Homans who 
had fallen before the walls of Rome, which was 
regarded as the culmination of the new German 
school. Nevertheless, the realism of which we have 
spoken still found expression in various works. 
His patient study of Hogarth is quite visible in 
liis illustration of Schiller, of Goethe’s Faust, and 
lleinekc Fuchs. In 184G, K. completed wliat is 
probably his chef-d’oeuvre, the ‘ Destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus.’ It is a marvellous mixture of 
history and symbolism. In 1849, II. succeeded 
Cornelius ns director of the Bavarian Academy of 
Art. In 1859, ho finished his ‘Battle of Salamis.’ 
The grisaille cartoon (in oil) of Peter Artries is one 
of his latest and most characteristic works ; among 
his other paintings are ‘ The Tower of Babel,’ and a 
series of frescoes at Munich. Latterly he painted 
many portraits. He died April 7, 1874. 

IIAUNITZ, Wenzelhjs Anthony, Prince vox, 
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Count of Rietberg, a great Austrian statesman, born 
at Vienna in 1711 ; studied at Vienna, Leipsic, and 
Leyden ; travelled in England, France, and Italy ; 
and. being the bead of an ancient and honourable 
family, soon received important political appoint- 
ments from the Emperor Charles VI. He continued 
to fill important situations under Maria Theresa. 
He gained great fame as a diplomatist, in 174S, at 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. He was afterwards 
Austrian ambassador at the French court ; and in 
1753, was appointed court and state chancellor, and 
in 175G chancellor also for the Netherlands and 
Italy, and continued for almost forty years to have 
the principal direction of Austrian politics. The 
project of the partition of Poland originated with 
him. He had so much to do in the management of 
the political affairs of Europe, that he was jocularly 
called the European coach-driver. He was very 
vain and confident of his own abilities, so that 
his highest praise for anything which he thought 
well done was to say with an oath : ‘ I could not 
have done it better myself.’ He was narrow in his 
political views, regarding exclusively the supposed 
interests of Austria, but sincere and upright accord- 
ing to his notion of his duty. He took a very active 
part in the ecclesiastical reforms of Joseph II., so 
that at Rome he was styled the heretical minister. 
He was a liberal patron of the arts and sciences. 
He retired from public life on account of old age, 
when Francis II. ascended the throne, and died 27th 
June 1794. 

ICAU'RI, or KOWRIE, or K. PINE (Dammara 
australis), a species of Dammar (q.v.), a native of 
New Zealand. It is a tree of great size and beauty, 
and is said sometimes to attain a height of 140 
feet or more, with whorls of branches, the lower 
of which die off as it becomes old. The timber 
is white, close-grained, durable, flexible, and very 
valuable for masts, yards, and planks. It is much 
used for masts for the British navy, no other being 
considered equal to them. The Fiji Islands, New 
Hebrides, and Australia produce other species, the 
timber of all of which is sold under the name of 
K. Pine, although there are differences of quality. 
All of them are trees of dark dense foliage. AU 
of them also produce a resin called K. Resin, 
or II. G u.w, and sometimes Australian Copal and 
Australian Dammar, of which large quantities are 
imported into Britain and North America, ckiefly 
from New Zealand. It is sometimes found in pieces 
as large as a child's head, of a dull amber colour, 
where forests of these trees have formerly grown, 
and is obtained by digging. It is also collected 
from the trees from which it has newly exuded, and 
is then of a whitish colour. It is used for making 
varnishes, Sc. 

ICAVA. See Ava. 

KAZA'N, a town of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment, and ancient capital of the kingdom of the 
same name, is situated on the river ftazanka, four 
miles from the north bank of the Vo» n „, -uu 200 
miles east-south-east of Nijni-Novgorod. It was 
founded in 1257 by a Tartar tribe, and after various 
vicissitudes, was made the . capital of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, by the Ilhan of the Golden 
Horde, which flourished in the 15th century. In 
1552, the Russians, under Iwan the Terrible, carried 
the town after a bloody siege, and put an end to 
the existence of the kingdoih. Pop. (1876) 8G,262. 
II. contains 30 churches, 9 convents, and 16 mosques ; 
a university attended by 450 students, and having 
a library of SO, 000 vols. There are 126 factories in 
H„ the chief manufactures being soap and leather. 

KAZAN (in Tartar, a golden-holtomed kettle), 
a government of Russia, between Astrakhan on the 
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cast, and the government of Nijni-Novgorod on the 
west. Area, 24,505 square miles, -jths of which 
is cultivated, ~tk in pastures, and -Jth covered, 
with forests. Pop. (1S70) 1,704,024 — mostly Chris- 
tians, with a number of Moslems, and some idol- 
aters. The soil is for the most part fertile ; corn is 
exported ; the climate is rather severe, but healthy. 
Cattle-breeding, keeping of bees, and fishing are 
the chief employments of the people. There is 
an extensive trade in timber, pitch, and wooden 
dishes. 

IIAZIMI'RZ, a town of Poland, in the. govern- 
ment of Lublin, on the right bank of the Vistula, 
30 miles east-south-east of Eadorn. It was founded 
in 1350, and formerly carried on a flourishing trade' 
in grain, in which a number of English commercial 
houses established here were engaged. II. contained 
in 1SG7 only 2G0G inhabitants, of whom a great 
many were Jews. 

KEAN, Edmund, was born in London about 
17S7. His father was a stage-carpenter; his mother, 
an actress. From his infancy, the glare of the foot- 
lights was familiar to him as the light of common 
day. While but a child, he made his appearance on. 
the boards, and on one occasion gave a recitation 
before George III. at Windsor Castle. In 1803, he 
joined a strolling company in Scotland, and for 
eleven years he performed in country theatres. He 
came to London in 1814, in which year he appeared, 
as Shylock in Drury Lane, his immense popularity 
filling the coffers of the managing committee, and 
enriching himself. All London flocked to hear 
him ; and Hazlitt, Hunt, and Lamb, who were con- 
stantly in the pit, declared that his acting was like 
‘ teaching Shakspeare by a flash of lightning.’ He 
twice visited America, made meteoric visits to the 
provinces, and ever in the heyday of his powers 
‘the pit rose at him,’ to use his own expression. 
Unhappily, his habits were dissolute, and almost 
constant intoxication impaired his memory and his 
physical vigour. In 1S33, while his son Charles was 
playing Iago to his Othello, the great actor broke 
down, and was led off the stage. He never again 
appeared in public. His death took place at Rich- 
mond on the 15th May 1S33. His great characters 
were Othello, Shylock, Richard III., and Sir Giles 
Overreach. He was amongst actors what Byron io 
amongst poets, and Napoleon amongst generals. 

KEAN, Charles John, second son of Edmund, 
was born in 1811, and educated at Eton. When 
his father fell into ill-health, he adopted the stage 
as a profession. He was popidar in the provinces 
and in America before he achieved reputation in 
London. He married, in 1S42, Miss Ellen Tree, 
and till his death in 18GS they acted together. 
He became the lessee of the Princess’s Theatre in 
1850, and was the director of the royal theatricals. 
His management at the Princess’s Theatre was 
distinguished chiefly by the splendid manner in 
which certain plays were produced. The utmost 
pains was expended on scenery and dress, and as 
much care was taken to avoid anachronisms as to 
secure good acting. Sanlanapalus, produced ■ in 
1S53, was perhaps the most striking of these 
‘restorations,’ as they are called. It. attempted 
the parts in which his father shone, but did not 
succeed in bemg more than a comparative to the 
superlative which the elder generation of playgoers 
remembered. In a lower line of character, and 
in such pieces as the Corsican Brothers, The I Fi/e’s 
Secret, and Louis XI,, he was more at home than 
in the world of Shakspeare. 

KEANG-SI, an inland province of China, lies 
immediately north-west of the maritime province of 
Fo-kien. See Chinese Emtire. 
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KEANG-SU', an important maritime province 
of China, the "wealthiest and most densely peopled 
district of the empire. See Ciiinese Emmie. 

KEATS, John, an English poet, was horn in 
London in 179G. Ho was educated at Enfield, 
and was afterwards apprenticed to a surgeon. 
Certain of his sonnets were published in the 
Examiner, then edited by Mr Leigh Hunt, and 
received his cordial admiration. He published 
in 1S17 his first volume of poems ; and in the 
following year Endymion appeared, dedicated to the 
memory of Thomas Chattcrton. This poem was 
severely handled in the Quarterly Review and in 
Blackwood. He published a third volume of poems, 
containing Lamia, Isabella, Eve of St Agnes, the 
fragment of Hyperion , and the odes to the nightin- 
gale and the Grecian Urn. His health was at this 
time delicate ; and shortly after the publication of 
his hook he went to Italy, and died at Rome, on 
the 23d February 1S21, his last moments soothed 
by the tender care of Air Severn the artist. The 
English pilgrim can see his grave and Shelley’s in 
affectionate neighbourhood. An admirable memoir 
of IC., with copious selections from his letters, was 
published by Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton).. 

K.’s early poems are disfigured by conceits 
and affectations, .but his latest place him amongst 
the masters of his art. The Eve of St Agnes is as 
melodious as any portion of the Faery Queen; 
Hyperion has something of the organ-tone of Milton. 
His influence is strikingly apparent in the subse- 
quent efforts of the English muse— Browning has 
his colour without his melody, Tennyson has his 
colour and his melody both. 

ICEBLE, John. See Surr., Yol. X. 

KECSICEME'T, a town of Hungary, 51 miles 
south-east of I’esth, is a station on the railway 
between that city and Temesvar. It is said to be 
the greatest market-town in the country, and with 
its extensive suburbs, its _ streets, ■ straggling and 
low buildings, may be considered as a type of the 
Magyar town. Agriculture and vine-growing are 
carried on ; but the inhabitants are chiefly employed 
in rearing cattle, sheep, horses, and swine. Five 
markets arc held here annually ; the cattle-market is 
the most important in Hungary. Pop. (18G9) 41,195. 

KEDGE, or KEDGE-ANCHOK, a small anchor 
used in large ships to keep the bow of the vessel 
’Clear of the bower, or principal anchor. Another 
use of the kedge is to move the ship from mooring 
to mooring in a harbour; for this purpose, it is 
conveyed to a distance in a boat, then dropped, 
and the vessel hauled up towards it by a cable 
attached. 

KE'DJERT, a seaport of Bengal, stands on the 
west side of the most westerly channel of the 
Hoogly, once the principal approach to Calcutta 
from the sea. Between it and the metropolis there 
is a telegraphic line of about 40 miles in length, 
being the first work of the kind in India. 

KEEL is the backbone, as it were, of a ship, 
running longitudinally along the middle of the 
bottom. It consists of massive timbers clinched 
together lengthwise. From it spring, on either side, 
the ribs on which the ship’s sides are laid, and 
from it, at the bow and stern respectively, the stem 
and the stern-post. As the decks bear by trans- 
verse beams upon the ribs, it follows that the whole 
weight of the ship and its contents exercise an 
oblique lateral pressure on each side of the keel. 
It is usually protected by strong iron binding, so 
that the keel may be as little injured as possible, 
in the event of the ship taking the ground. In 
iron vessels of modem construction, the keel is 
frequently dispensed with, corresponding strength 


being obtained by internal tie-beams, &c. ; hut the 
absence of the keel takes away one preventive to 
rolling from side to side. To be 1 on an even keel,’ 
is to have the keel parallel to the surface of the 
water, i. e., the bow and stern equally deep. 

'KEELAGE, a toll or custom payable by ships for 
resting in a port or harbour. 

KEELHAULIN' G, a punishment in use, or 
formerly in use, for sailors in the Dutch navy. The 
culprit was suspended from one yard-arm, and 
attached to him was a rope passing beneath the 
keel to the yard-arm on the opposite side of the 
ship. The punishment consisted in dropping the 
prisoner suddenly into the water, and hauling him 
beneath the keel up to the yard-arm on the other 
side. 

KEE'LSON, in a ship, passes inside the vessel 
(B in fig.), from stem to stern, as 
the keel (A) does outside. The fl " II 

floor-timbers are passed below it, \\ // 

each being bolted through the keel, \\ Jr 

and alternate ones through the B ~// 

keelson. Like the keel, the keel- 
son is composed of several massive A 

timbers scarfed longitudinally together. 

KEEP, in medieval fortification, was the central 
and principal tower or building of a castle, and that 
to which the garrison retired, as a last resort, when 
the outer ramparts had fallen. See Castle. A fine 
specimen of the ancient keep is still extant amid 
the ruins of Rochester Castle. 

KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL, a judicial 
officer, whose duties are now generally merged in 
those of the lord chancellor. 

KEEPING THE PEACE. When a person has 
been assaulted, or is apprehensive of an assaiut, he 
may apply to justices to order tho assaulting or 
threatening party with sureties to keep the peace. 
This is done by the justice ordering the party to 
enter into recognisances under articles of the Peace 
(q.v.), called in Scotland a bond in pursuance of 
letters of Lawburrows (q. v.). 

KEI RIVER, Great. This important stream 
divides British Kaffraria on the south-west from 
Kaffraria Proper, and with its branches, the Black 
or White Kci, the Indwe and Tsomo, all rising in 
the Stormbcrgcn, drains a basin of about 7000 
square miles. It is very rugged in its lower course, 
and its mouth, like all other ICaffrarian rivers, is 
hopelessly barred. 

KEI'GHLEY, a market and manufacturing town 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is situated on the 
river Aire, nine miles north-west of Bradford. It 
has a freo grammar-school, with an endowment of 
£210 per annum. A mechanics’ institution, opened 
in 1870, contains a club of 1000 members, and 
schools and classes with GOO students. Many new 
churches, factories, and other buildings have been 
erected. The manufactures of worsted, machines, 
and paper are important. Pop. (1871) 19,775. 

KEISKA'MMA. This river forms the boundary 
between the Cape Colony and that of British 
Kaffraria. It is a purely Hottentot name, signify- 
ing ‘clear water.’ It rises in the Amatola, and with 
its branches, the Chumie and Gaga, waters a very 
fertile tract of country, formerly the head-quarters 
of the Amaxosa Kafirs, now densely settled with 
industrious German and English settlers. 

KEITH, The Family of. _ The origin of this, as 
of most other Scottish historical houses, is unascer- 
tained. It first appears in record during tho latter 
half of the 12th c., and undoubtedly took its same 
from tho lands of Keith in East Lothian, to which 
the office of the king’s marischal was attached. 
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The family enters the page of history in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. In 1305, Sir Robert of 
Keith, hereditai-y marischal of Scotland, is found 
high in the confidence of King Edward I. of England, 
holding under him the office of joint justiciar of 
Scotland from the Forth to the Mounth, and sitting 
in the English council at 'Westminster as one of 
the representatives of Scotland. He kept his 
allegiance to England for some years after Bruce 
was crowned king of the Scots, hut joined that 
prince before Bannockburn, where he commanded 
the cavalry, and by a well-timed charge upon the 
English archers, contributed not a little to the 
fortune of the day. His services were rewarded by 
a large grant of land in Aberdeenshire ; and the 
ossessious of the family were still further increased, 
efore the close of the century, by a marriage with 
one of the co-heiresses of Sir Alexander Fraser, 
chamberlain of Scotland, Bruce’s brother-in-law. 
Through this alliance, the Keiths acquired great 
estates in Kincardineshire, and having added to 
them the remarkable sea-girt rock of Dunnottar, 
they built or restored a castle upon it, which was 
henceforth their chief scat. 

Earls Marischal . — About 145S, the family was 
ennobled in the person of Sir William Keith, who 
was created Earl Marischal and Lord Keith. His 
House reached its highest pitch of power in the 
person of his great-great-grandson, the fourth carl, 
nicknamed, from tho seclusion in which he lived at 
Dunnottar, ‘ William who kept the Tower.’ By 
marriage with his kinswoman, the co-heiress of 
Inverugie, he nearly doubled the family domains, 
which now included lands in seven shires, Hadding- 
ton, Linlithgow, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
and Caithness. He was reputed the wealthiest 
peer in Scotland, having a rental of 270,000 marks 
a year, and being able, it was boasted, to travel 
from tho Tweed to tho Pentland Firth, eating 
every meal and sleeping every night on his own 
lands. These vast possessions passed to his grand- 
son, George, the fifth carl, who, in 1593, founded 
the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen. 
Its walls were inscribed with the words : * Tiiay 
HAD- SAID : QCIIAT SAY TIIAY 1 LAT THAME SAY;’ 
in allusion, it would seem, to the popular reproach 
which the earl had brought upon himself by adding 
the lands of the ancient abbey of Deer (q. v.) to his 
already overgrown estates. The story ran, that his 
wife earnestly entreated him to forego the spoil. 

‘ But fourteen score chaldcrs of meal and bear was a 
sore temptation,’ says Patrick Gordon of Cluny, and 
the earl was deaf to her entreaties. Hereupon, it 
is said, she dreamed a dream, which was thought to 
portend the downfall of the House of Keith. She 
saw the monks of Deer set themselves to work to 
hew down the crag of Dunnottar with their pen- 
knives, and while she was laughing them to scorn, 

‘ behold ! the whole crag, with all its strong and 
stately buildings, was undermined and fallen m the 
sea.’ This was written before 1GG0. Within little 
more than half a century, Dunnottar was in ruins, 
and its lord a landless exile. At the age of 22, 
George, the tenth and last Earl Marischal, took part, 
with his younger brother James in the rising of 
1715. He was attainted, and his estates (yielding 
£1G7G a year) were forfeited ; but ho himself escaped 
abroad, where he rose to distinction in the Prussian 
service. His communication to tho British govern- 
ment of a political secret which he learned when 
Prussian ambassador at Madrid, procured his pardon 
in 1759. A year or two afterwards, he revisited 
Scotland, and bought back part of the family estates, 
but refused the proffered restoration of the family 
titles. He speedily returned to Prussia, and died 
there in 1778 at the age of 8G. His brother, who 
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had risen in the Prussian service to the rank of 
field-marshal, fell at Hochkirch in 1753. See 
Keith, Mahshal, in Suit., Vol. X. 

Lords Keith . — Neither having any issue, the direct 
male line of the House came to an end. His sister, 
Lady Mary, by her marriage, in, 1711, with John, 
sixth Earl of Wigton, had a daughter, Lady Clemen- 
tina, who married Charles, tenth Lord Elphinstone, 
by whom, besides other children, she had Sir George 
Keith Elphinstone, who, in 1797, was created Lord 
Keith of Stonehaven Marischal in the Irish peerage, 
and in 1S03, Lord Keith of Banheath in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom. 

Earls of Kintore . — Sir John Keith, third son of 
the sixth Earl Marischal, was, for his services in 
saving the Scottish Regalia during the Common- 
wealth, raised to the peerage by the titles of Earl 
of Kintore, and Lord Keith of Inverury and Keitli- 
halL On the death of his grandson, the fourth 
earl, in 1761, the estates devolved on the last Earl 
Marischal; and on his death in 1778, the estates 
and titles passed to Alexander, sixth Lord Falconer 
of Halkertoun, the grandson of the eldest daughter 
of the second carl. Her descendant is now the 
ninth Earl of Kintore and eleventh Lord Falconer 
of Halkertoun. 

KELA'T, the capital of Beloochistan, stands at an 
elevation of more than 7000 feet, in lat. 28° 52’ N., 
and long. GG° 33' E. The district round about is 
fruitful, and thickly peopled. K. contains about 
12,000 inhabitants. Seated on the summit of a’ 
hill. K. is a place of military importance. In the 
Afghan wars, it was twice taken by the British. 

KELLERMANN, FnAN'yois Ciir.isTorin:, Duke 
of Valmy, born 2Sth May 1735, at Wolfsbuch- 
weiler, in Alsace, entered the French army, and 
had risen to the rank of a marcchal-de-camp 
before the Revolution broke out. Ho warmly 
espoused its cause, and contributed much to its 
progress in Alsace. In 1792, he received the com- 
mand of the Army of the Centre on the Moselle, 
repelled tho Duke of Brunswick, and delivered 
France by the famous cannonade of Valmy. Yet, on 
allegation of treason against the republic, he was 
imprisoned for ten months, and only liberated on 
the fall of Robespierre. He afterwards rendered 
important services in Italy, and on the erection 
of the Empire he was made a marshal and a duke. 
In the campaigns of 1S09 and 1S12, he commanded 
the reserves on the Rhine. At the Restoration, he 
attached himself to the Bourbons. He was moderate 
and constitutional in his views. He died 12th 
September 1S20. 

KELLS (originally, Kenlis), an ancient corporate 
town of the county of Meath, Leinster, Ireland, is 
situated on the Blackwatcr, 13 miles nortli-north- 
wcst of Trim, and has been associated, from a very 
early period, with the most important events of Irish 
history, sacred and profane. The town originated in 
a monastery, which was founded in the middle of 
the Gth c. by St Columba ; in which monastery the 
Columban community of Iona found a refuge when 
that island was devastated by the Norsemen, be- 
tween S02 and S15. K. is renowned for an ancient 
manuscript copy of the gospels, called the Book of 
Kells. It is beautifully executed with coloured 
ornamentation, and is believed to be the work 
of the Gth or 7tli century. It is now preserved in 
Trinity College, Dublin. K. was a bishop’s see, and 
before the act of union, it returned two members to 
the Irish parliament. Its oldest charter is of 11 
and 12 Richard II. This was modified by several 
succeeding charters, under which the municipal 
body was maintained until the Irish Municipal 
Reform Act, which created a body of town com- 
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missioners. New roads have been formed, and new 
schools, workhouse, &c., built. Pop. (1871) 2953. 

KELP (Fr. varcc) is the crude alkaline matter 
produced by tbe combustion of sea-weeds, of which 
the most valued for this purpose are, Fucus vesicu- 
losus, F. noilosus, F. serratus, Laminaria digilata, 
L. Indbosa, Himanthalia iorca, and Chorda filum. 
These are dried in the sun, and then burned in 
shallow excavations at a low heat. About 20 or 
1 24 tons of sea-weed yield oue ton of kelp, which, 

j ns met with in commerce, consists of hard, dark* 
; gray or bhush masses, which have an acrid, caustic 
taste, and are composed of chloride of sodium, of 
carbonate of soda (formed by the decomposition 
' of the organic salts of soda), sulphates of soda and 
potash, chloride of potassium, iodide of potassium 
or sodium, insoluble salts, and colouring matter. It 
used to be the great source of soda (the crude 
carbonate) ; but as this salt can now be obtained 
at a lower price and a better quality from the 
decomposition of sea-salt, it is prepared in far less 
quantity than formerly. A ton of good kelp will 
yield about eight pounds of iodine (which is 
solely obtained from this source), large quantities of 
chloride of potassium, and additionally, ‘ by destruc- 
tive distillation, a large quantity (from four to ten 
gallons) of volatile oil, from four to fifteen gallons 
' of paraffine oil, three or- four gallons of naphtha, 
and from one and a half to four hundred-weight of 
sulphate of' ammonia.’ — Ansted’s Channel Islands , 
p. 515. Except the iodine and chloride of potassium, 
none of these substances are obtained under the 
present treatment. • 

In Brittany, the total annual production of kelp 
is as much as 24,000 tons, while in all the British 
Islands the total manufacture is only 10,000 tons. 
Professor Ansted, in the work already quoted, shews 
that the manufacture of kelp might be made a 
source of great wealth to the Channel Isles. The 
Guernsey sea-weed is stated by Professor Graham 
to be the richest known source of iodine, and the 
increasing demand for that substance for photo- 
graphic purposes renders the subject highly import- 
ant. From the numerical data given in pp. 514, 
515,' of the Channel Islands, it appears that they 
might yield annually about 10,000 tons of kelp, 
worth about £4 per ton. The British supply would 
thus be exactly doubled. 

Before the remission of the duty on salt and on 
Spanish barilla, the kelp manufacture was carried 
on to a very large extent, and the value of many 
estates in the Scottish Highlands and Hebrides 
greatly increased in consequence of it. The rent of 
some farms in the Orkneys rose from £40 to £300 
a' year. Many thousand tons were made annually 
on the shores of Great Britain, which sold for £7 to 
£10 per ton, and employment was given to a great 
number of people. The regular cultivation of the 
sea-weed’was even proposed, and to some extent 
carried into effect, by placing large stones -within 
tide-mark upon sandy shores, which were soon 
covered with it. 

Kelp, in point of law, if found beyond high-water 
mark, belongs to the owner of the adjacent land. 
The right to kelp is often let by the owner separ- 
ately from the lands in the Highlands of Scotland. 

KE'LSO, a town in Scotland, finely placed on 
'the north bank of the Tweed, opposite to the 
point where that stream receives the waters of 
the Teviot. The name was anciently written 
Kalchu or Calchou, and is supposed to have had its 
origin in a precipitous bank abounding in gypsum, 
still called the ChaVcheugh. The town derived 
its importance, if not its existence, from a richly 
endowed abbey of Tironensian monks, planted 


at Selkirk in the year 1113, by King David I., 
when Prince of Cumbria, and transplanted, after 
his accession to tbe Scottish throne in 1124, ‘to 
the church of the blessed Virgin Mary, on’ the 
bank of the Tweed beside - Roxburgh, in the place 
called Calkcu.’ Tbe abbey was ruined by the 
English under the Earl of Hertford in 1545, and all 
that now remains of it is part of the Abbey Church. 
It is in the later Norman or Romanesque style, and 
had a nave of two bays, north and south transepts 
each of two bays, a central tower still 91 feet high, 
and a choir of unascertained length. The more 
modern parts of tbe town are well built. A hand- 
some bridge, designed by Rennie, connects Kelso 
with its suburb of Maxwellheugh, and commands a 
noble view. On the north-west of the town, in the 
midst of a beautiful park, is Floors Castle, the seat 
of the Duke of Roxburgh : it was built in 1718, 
from the design of Sir John Vanbrugh, and was 
enlarged and improved by the jiresent duke from 
the designs of the late Mr Playfair of Edinburgh. 
On the opposite bank of the Tweed are the ruins of 
Roxburgh Castle, once the strongest fortress on the 
eastern border. The town of Roxburgh, which rose 
under the shelter of its walls to be one of the four 
chief towns in Scotland, has so completely disap- 
peared, that scarcely a vestige of it remains. K. 
was made a burgh of barony in 1634. It has no 
manufactures, and little trade, although three news- 
papers are published in it. Its population in 1871 
was 4564. 

KEMBLE, John Philip, son of Roger Kemble, 
an actor, was born at Prescot, in Lancashire, on the 
1st February 1757. He received his education at a 
school in Worcester, afterwards at a Roman Catholic 
seminary in Staffordshire, and finally at the English 
College of Douai, in France. On his return to 
England, he adopted the stage as his profession, 
malting his first appearance at Wolverhampton on 
January 8, 1776. On the 30th September 1783, 
he made his first appearance at Drury Lane in 
Hamlet — always a favourite character of his — and 
in 1790, lie succeeded to the management of that 
theatre. In 1803, he purchased a share in Coveut 
Garden Theatre, of which he also became manager. 
On the destruction of the building by fire, K. raised 
a new theatre, which was opened in 1809, the 
management of which he retained till the close of 
his theatrical career. In June 1817, he took leave 
of his patrons in London ; and a few days thereafter 
a public dinner was given to him, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Holland. Thomas Campbell made 
his retirement from the stage the subject of a 
spirited set of verses. He finally took up his resi- 
dence in Switzerland, where he died, on the 26th 
February 1823, aged sixty-six years. 

K. was a great actor, and he loved to personate 
tbe loftier characters of the drama — kings, prelates, 
heroes. His figure was commanding, his voice 
sonorous and well modulated. Ho was especially 
successful in Brutus and Coriolanus ; and the 
ancient playgoers, who remembered his intonation 
and bis Roman look, used to find the more modern 
stage comparatively unworthy of regard. 

KEMBLE, Ciiarles, brother of the foregoing, 
was bom at Brecknock, in South Wales, on the 25th 
November 1775. He received his education, like 
bis brother, at Douai, and like him also, he, on his 
return to England, devoted himself to tbe stage. 
In April 1794, ho made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane in the character of Malcolm. In July 
1S06, he married bliss De Camp, a lady who had 
distinguished herself in the walk of high-comedy. 
K., on being appointed Examiner of Plays, relin- 
quished the stage on the 10th April 1840. He 
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died on tli6 12th November 1854, having almost in which it is attributed to the abbot, John Gcrscn, 
completed liis 79th year. or Gescn, whom he regarded as clearly a distinct 

vmrarn t i, . , person from the Chancellor Gerson. From the time 

KEMBLE, .Toiler Mitcull, chiefly distinguished J of tWs discovery tbree competitors have divided 
for his i researches in Anglo-Saxon literature and the tUo voices of tI f c learned— not alone individuals 
early history of England was the son of Charles bllt public Bodies, universities, religious orders, the 

“\ a » d ™ 3 b °7, 1 m , L P" don - J 80 '- , Ha st , u(1 ‘ cd Congregation of the Index, the parliament of Paris, 
at Trinity College Cambridge, where he took the and ° v ° u tbe FrencIl Academy ; and the assertors of 
decree of B.A. m 1830, and afterwards that of M.A theso reBpective claims h ave carried into the con- 
Whde an undergraduate, lie spent some time at tro trifl ; amoun t of polemical acrimony. 

Gottingen, under Jacob Grimm which perhaps The m £ st reccnt = nd best of the details 


determined the bent of his mind towards Anglo- 
Saxon studies. The first fruits of these studies was 
an edition (1S33) of the poem of Beowulf (q. v.), to a 


the discussion, as well as its history, will be found 
in Malou’s Becker chcs historiques et critiques sur Ic 
veritable Auteur (lit Livre de V Imitation de Jesus 


-. t.S r 1 • 1 1 111 i 1 .• • X1U.VCUI ItJt. M/tt/iC ttC t- J. HI ILUVl UC V VO 1(0 

second edition of which he added a translation, with (Louvain, 1840). We shall only state that 

a glossary and notes Not to mention several minor Malou gives his verdict in favour of the claim 
publications, he edited for the Encash Historical ^ ir • • • 1 • i xi i ^ 

it • . ’iii it « • c i l e m °f Thomas a K., an opinion m which the learned 
Society a valuable collection of charters of the . i n L ■> m, c . r .. 

Anglo-Saxon JM ; %VOSS%. )3SfS A^W S 

Saxomci. 2 vols. (1S39 — 1S40). But Ins most import- „ n r j.i i 1 A ° 

„ . * t . i' , ■ ./ t - c t, r 1 1 i ■ ; and before the end of that century, it was reprinted 

ant work, which contains the chief results of all Ins 7 e OA , • • n , 1 , 

T I • mn n „ . 11 / j n i o a m upwards of 20 times m Germany.- The most remark- 

researches, is J he baxons vi LnqlamL 2 vols. (1849). I fi _ ■, v .- . -rr , J , t , 0 , 

• t. • r. • , t n ,, ■' iii i o.ble modern edition is a Heptaglot, printed at Sulz- 

Iliis work is unfinished. The author had been 1 ! ^ , • • , K 1 ° , 1 . . it, 

m j.- c . i i I bach (183/), containing, besides the original, later 

making preparations for two more volumes, when • 1 a ° \ -v* ^ n t? 

* i ir i 10 „ -ir ’ r versions m Italian, Spanish, French, German, Eng- 

n vnnd l V , y ’ f nr 7 Vr S f0r lish, and Greek. Th£ theology of the Imitation is 

a good many years editor of the FrU.sh ami Foreign alm ’ ost d asceti cal, and (excepting the 4th hook, 
Fanew; he also held the oftce of Censor of Flays,- • whieh \. e / ds thc Eu ’ cbarj t> J d j? based on th ’ 

under the Lord Chamberlain. i » . • ^ ° c , i i . ^ \ i 

i doctrine of the real presence) thc work has been used 

KEMPIS, Thomas .L so called from liis native indiscriminately by Cliristians of all denominations. 

place, Kcmpen, a village in the diocese of Cologne,- rmrnmrv , • n 7 ^ 

i ^ i.’i.i.. ,• u * -i ° * i KE MPTEa (anciently, Campotlumtm , Campi - 

was bom probably in 13/9. His family name was » a f w • , 1 ,, ■ 

Hiimerken (Latinised, .1 1, Mohr,, ‘ Lutle-hammer’). i°' ,a \ a cA ? , 0 / Ba ™ na ’ “. ed °, 11 the n '‘, er 
He was educated at Deventer, and in 1400 entered G f 4 . n,,Ies ^uth-south-west of Augsburg, with which 
the Augustmian convent of Agnetcnherg, near Zwoll, i ‘ k ls , . Connc f oted T b / ralhv ‘W L,ke . moit of f thc 
in the diocese of Utrecht, of which his brother John w”? d a ““"“story 

was prior, and in which he took the vows in 140G. J ? fS“ 

He entered into priest’s orders in 1413, and was 

chosen sub-prior in 1429, to wliicli office he was ’ /tb by th f favom of tbc .emperors, 

re-elected in 1+fS. His whole life appears to have I "if 1 ™ 1 ^quence of the events 

been spent in the seclusion of this convent, where ? tbe P“ r ! od > «>o *bb°ta of the monastery were 
ho lived to an extreme pld age. His death took tho of . town and its environs, and 

place in 1471, at which time he certainly had attained ° Tn Vl 1 l'. r * nco -f bot 

ins 90th year, and most probably his 92d. The o£ \ hc < 1348 >' t. 1 * 0 seoidansat'on of the 

character of IC., for sanctity and ascetic learning, ““lesiastioal Pnucipaht.es in 1803-1804, it shared 

. . , . . J . .O’ T,hr> f*nmnir»Ti tnr.o • r.tir» n hhov nc tvnfl ncj tlin /a?fsr 


pious biographies, letters, and hymns. Of these ■ i n oeo® -Tf:. V™ 

however, the only one which deserves special noticJ (18/1) 10 9S2 mhah.tants and is divided 

is the celebrated ascetical treatise On L Following lnto the ab . b , at,al town (St. ts-Stadt and the city 
(or Imitation) of Christ, the authorship of which is l lr °l’ er ’ wblc 1 be3 *" tho P lal “ at T tb( ? foot , of tbe 
popularly ascribed to him. This celebrated hook 11 • 0 , rl , ncb t !' e a t)hey stands. It is a fdace of 
has had, next to the sacred Scripture itself, the co !f de nable trade, and carries ou manufactures of 
largest number of readers of which sacred literature, : co ‘ ou ’ boon, and paper. 

ancient or modem, can furnish an example. In its 1 ICE’NDAL, or ICI'BICBY KENDAL, a municipal 


ancient or modem, can furnish an example. In its 1 ICE'NDAL, or KI'BICBY KENDAL, a municipal 
pages, according to Dean Milman ( Latin Christianity , and parliamentary borough of England, in the county 
vi. 482), ‘ is gathered and concentred all that is . of Westmoreland, is situated on the right hank of 
elevating, passionate, profoundly pious in all the the Kent, 22 miles south-south-west of Appleby, 
older mystics. No book, after the Holy Scripture, Here, in the reign of Edward III., a settlement of 
has been so often reprinted ; none translated into Flemings, under a certain John Kemp, was formed, 
so many languages, ancient and modem,’ extending and afterwards the town became well known for its 
oven to Greek and Hebrew, or so often retranslated, manufactures of woollen cloths, called, from tbe 
Sixty distinct versions are enumerated in French name of the town, Kentlals. The letter of protec- 
alone, and a single collection, formed at Cologne tion, dated 1331, and granted by King Edward III., 
within the present century, comprised, although ‘ on behalf of John Kempc of Flanders, cloth weaver, 
confessedly incomplete, no fewer than 500 distinct concerning the exercise of his craft,’ may be found 
editions. It is strange that the authorship of a in Kymer’s Fatlera, vol. ii. p. 283. The name, 
hook so popular, and of a date comparatively so ‘ Kcndals,’ is still applied to the cloths produced 
recent, should still be the subject of one of the here, which, with carpets, worsted stockings, cottons, 
most curious controversies in literary history. Tho linscy-woolseys, doeskins, tweeds, and coat-linings, 
book, up to the beginning of the 17th c., had been arc the staple manufactures of the town. In the 
ascribed either to Thomas it K. or to the celebrated immediate vicinity are also several mills, dye, marble, 
John Gerson (q. v.), chancellor of the university of and paper works. Tho weekly market is the chief 
Paris, except in one MS., which, by a palpable ana- one for com and provisions in the county. Iv. returns 
chronism, attributes it to St Bernard ; hut in the year one member to the imperial parliament. Pop. (1S61) ■ 
1004, the Spanish Jesuit, Mauriquez, found a MS. 12,029; (1871) 13,440. 
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KENILWORTH, .1 market-town of England, in 
the county of Warwick, situated -1 \ miles north of 
tli c town of that name, and the fashionable town of 
Leamington. Tanning operations are here carried 
on upon a large scale, and comb-making to some 
extent. Top. (1S71) 3333. The town, however, is 
chiefly interesting from historical association. The 
castle of Kenilworth, united to the crown domains in 
the 11 ign of Henry IV., was conferred by Eli 7 . 1 l>' th 
upon Robert Dudley, Eirl of Leicester, who here, in 
ir»7o, entertained his sovereign for 17 days, at a daily 
cost of £1000. The present noble owner is the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Clarendon. Extensive 
remains of the. castle still exist, which are well 
preserved, and much visited by the aristocracy and 
by tourists from all parts of the country, ihcre 
are ako ruins of the ancient monastery. 

KENNECE’C, a river in Maine, United States, 
which rises in Moosehcad Lake, in the west of the 
state, and runs in a souths! ly direction into the 
Atlantic Ocean, after receiving the Androscoggin, 
IS miles from its mouth. On its banks are the 
important towns of Rath, Gardiner, ITallowell, and 
the state capital, Augusta. It is navigable by ships 
to Bath, 12 miles; by steam-boats to Hallowcll, 40 
miles. In its course of 150 miles, this river falls 
1000 feet, affording abundant water-power. At 
Augusta are falls, increased by a dam, 5S4 feet long, 
supplying water to large factories, saw-mills, &c. 

KENNICOTT, Benjamin, an eminent biblical 
scholar of the last century, was born at Totness, in 
Devonshire, April 4, 1718, and educated at Oxford, 
where ho highly distinguished himself. He took 
his degree of M.A. in 1750, having been previously 
elected a Follow of Exeter College ; in 1707, he was 
appointed Eadcliffc librarian ; and in 1770, Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he died, September 
18, 1783. The whole interest and importance of 
K.’s life arc comprised in his great undertaking for 
the improvement of the Hebrew text. In 1753, he 
published a work entitled The Stale of the Printed I 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Considered. This 
contained, among other things, observations on i0 
Hebrew MSS., with an extract of mistakes and 
various readings, aud strongly enforced the necessity 
for a much more extensive collation, in order to 
ascertain or approximate towards a correct Hebrew 
text. He undertook to execute the work in the 
course of 10 years, and laboured, until his health 
broke down, from 10 to 14 hours a day. In spite of 
considerable opposition from Bishops A\ arburton, 
Horne, and other divines, K. succeeded in enlisting 
the sympathies and obtaining the support of _ the 
clergy generally. Upwards of GOO Hebrew 
and* 16 MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch, were 
collated, with the assistance of other English and 
continental scholars. The first volume of lus edition 
of the Hebrew' Bible appeared in 177G, and the second 
in 17S0, accompanied by a very useful and instruc- 
- tivc dissertation. The text chosen was that of \ an 
dcr Hoo"lit, and the various readings were printed 
at the bottom of the page. The VaritE Lcctiones 
Vcteris Tcslamcnti (Parma, 1784 — 17SSh published 
by De Rossi, is a valuable addition to K.’s Hebrew' 
Bible. Jalin published at Vienna (1S0G) a very' 
eoiTCct abridgment, embracing tbe most important 
of K.’s readiugs. 

KENNING TO THE TERCE, a phrase in 
Scotch Law to denote the process by which a 
widow, whose husband has died infeft in lands, 
acquires a separate interest in a definite part thereof. 
She is by law entitled to the rents of one-third of 
the husband’s lands, called lier Terco (q. v.) ; and 
the above process is carried on before the sheriff of 
the county, tbe object being to define and set out 


a particular portion of the lands to which her life- 
rent may attach. 

KENSINGTON GARDENS, one of the public 
ornamental parks of London, extends on the west 
side of Hyde l’ark, from which it is partly separated 
by the Serpentine. It is traversed by walks, aud 
ornamented with rows and clump3 of noble trees. 
Near the western border of the _ park stands 
Kensington Palace, an edifice of briclc, originally 
the seat of Hcncage Finch, Earl of Nottingham and 
Lord Chancellor of England, and afterwards bought 
l,y King William III. William III., Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne, and George II. all died in this palace, 
and here her Majestv Queen Victoria was bom. 
Tim gardens at first consisted of the grounds attached 
to the palace, and were only 20 acres in extent, but 
have been frequently enlarged, and now arc two and 
a half miles in circuit. 

KENT, an important maritime county of Eng- 
land, occupies a portion of tbe south-east angle of 
tbe country, and is bounded on tbe N. by the 
estuary of the Thames, and on the E. and S.E. 
by the Strait of Dover. Area, 1,004, 9S4 statute 
acres; pop. (1S71) SIS, 294. Besides the nver 
which forms tbe northern boundary of the county, 
the chief streams are the Medway, which flows 
north-cast into the estuary of the Thames ; the 
Stour, and the Darent. The surface i3 undulat- 
ing, being traversed from west to east by the 
North Downs (see article Downs). With a 
climate which is in general mild and genial, and 
a fertile soil of mixed chalk, gravel, and clay, 
K. is, in an agricultural sense, a highly productive 
county. Besides the usual crops, great quantities 
of seeds are raised for the London markets, as 
canary and radish seeds, spinach, cresses, and white 
mustard. There are also numerous market-gardens 
and orchards. Hops (q. v.) are one of the chief 
products of the county. Above forty thousand 
acres, forming in all a hop-field more than four 
times as extensive as that of any other hop-growing 
county of England, are here devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of this plant. Great numbers of sheep are 
fattened on the excellent pasturage found on the 
tracts of alluvial soil that skirt the banks of^ the 
Thames anil Medway, and especially on the Rom- 
ney Marsh, which comprises 44,000 acres. Iko 
county returns six members to parliament. 

K. is unusually rich in historical association. 1 or 
its early history, see article Heptaiiciiy. It lias 
been the scene of frequent sieges, battles, and 
revolutions ; and the county is also hound up with 
the social history of the country through the three 
well-known insurrections which broke out here 
under Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt Of its numerous and interesting eccle- 
siastical edifices, it will suffice to specify here 
the cathedrals of Canterbury and Rocliestei. It 
contains the important dock-yards and arsenals 
of Woolwich, Chatham, and Sliecmess ; and the 
famous watering-places of Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Tunbridge Wells. 

KE'NTIGERN, St. See Mungo, St. 

KENTISH FIRE, a term employed to denote 
the vehement and protracted cheers with which 
the rabble greeted the No-popery orators at the 
public meetings held in Kent to prevent the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Belief Bill (1S2S-1829). 

KENTISH RAG, a dark-coloured, hard, calca- 
reous sandstone, which occurs at Hytke, and other 
places on the coast of Kent, in the Lower Greensand 
■ Measures. It sometimes attaius a thickness of 09 
or SO feet. 

KENT'S HOLE, a large cave in the limestono 

rock near Torquay, Devon. It is said to he 000 
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feet long, with a breadth varying from 2 to 70 feet, 
and a height from 3 to IS feet. The bones of the 
cave-bear, kynona, &c., have been found in the mud 
of the cave below the stalagmitic covering, be o 
Kent’s Cavern in Suit., Yol. X. 

KENTU'CKY, one of the United States of 
America, in lat. 3G° 30' — 39° G' N., and long. S2 2 
— S9° 40' W., is bounded on the N. by Ohio 
Indiana, and Illinois, E. by West Virginia and. 
Virginia, S. by Tennessee, and W. by Missouri. 
Area, 37,GS0 square miles, or 24,115,200 acres. It 
has 110 counties. The capital is Frankfort, and the 
chief towns, Louisville, Covington, Newport, Lex- 
in<rton, Danville, Maysvillc, and Paducah. The 
country is rolling, hilly in some portions, and in the 
south-east mountainous, some of the elevations rising 
to 3000 feet. Its chief rivers are the Ohio and 
Mississippi on its borders, and the Tennessee, 
Cumberland, Kentucky, Licking, and Green. The 
soil is mostly fertile, and contains some of the finest 
agricultural regions in America, producing wheat, 
maize, cotton, hemp, tobacco, and all the fruits of 
the wanner temperate regions. Herds of cattle find 
rich pasture, and millions of swine fatten in the 
woods. There are coal-beds, some rich in oil, extend- 
ing nearly across the state. Of the many caverns, 
the Mammoth Cave (q. v.) is the most celebrated. 
There are also deposits of lead, iron, beautiful 
marbles, and salt. In 1S75 there were 13G0 miles 
of railways opened for traffic. In 1S70 the value of 
assessed property was 409,544,294 dollars, and that 
of the farm productions was S7, 477, 374. In the same 
year Iv. possessed 2 universities and 42 colleges, be- 
sides numerous public and other schools, with 245,139 
pupils. An agricultural college, with 200 stu- 
dents, was established in 1SGS at Ashland. IC. 
was formerly a portion of the western territory of 
Virginia, and once the home of warlike Indians, 
from the sanguinary contests with whom it derived 
its name — ‘the dark and bloody ground.’ It was 
settled by Daniel Boone (q. v.) in 17G9, organised as 
a territory in 1790, admitted as a state in 1792. 
Upon tho breaking out of the Rebellion in 1SG1, 
efforts were made by Governor Magoffin to make 
the state secede, or at least to place her in an atti- 
tude of neutrality. Better counsels, however, pre- 
vailed, and the loyalty of the state was maintained, 
though many of her citizens joined the rebels. Pop. in 
1870, 1,321,011. 

KENTUCKY, a river of Kentucky, which rises 
in the Cumberland Mountains, on the south-east 
frontier of the state, and after a winding north- 
west course of 2G0 miles, enters the Ohio, about 
GO miles below Cincinnati. The river runs through 
most of its course between perpendicular limestone 
rocks, through which it appears to have worn its 
bed, and is celebrated for the romantic beauty of 
its scenery. It is navigable by steam-boats to 
Frankfort, GO miles, and by means of 17 dams 
and locks, to the Forks. Its banks abound with 
anthracite, iron, and marble. 

KE’OKUIv, a city of Iowa, is the south-east 
corner of the state, on the Mississippi River, 205 
miles above St Louis. It is the site of the State 
Medical College, and has several academies and 
public schools, 10 churches, 4 banks, and an hospital. 
K. has a large commerce, being at the head of the 
low-water navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
terminus of two railways. Pop. (1S70) 12,7GG. 

KEPLER, or KEPPLER, Johann, one of the 
greatest astronomers of all ages, was born at 
Magstatt, a small village in Wurtemberg, ten miles 
from Stuttgart, 27th December 1571. While a 
mere child lie was left to his own resources, and 
his early education in consequence would have been 
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entirely neglected had he not been admitted into 
the convent of Manlbrun. Iv. afterwards studied at 
the university of Tubingen, and devoted nearly the 
whole of his time to mathematics and astronomy. 
In 1593, he was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
at Griitz. At this time IC.’s views of astronomy, 
as seen in his Prodromus, were somewhat mystical ; 
he supposed the sun, stars, and planets were 
t ypical of the Trinity, and . that God distributed 
the planets in space in accordance with the regular 
polyhedrons, &e. Yet this searching after harmony 
led him to the discovery of the three remarkable 
truths called Kepler's laws. IC., about 159G, com- 
menced a correspondence with Tycho BraliCy and 
in 1599 went to Prague to aid him in his researches. 
Tycho obtained for him a government appointment ; 
but the salary was not paid, and IC. lived for eleven 
years there in great poverty. He then obtained 
a mathematical appointment at Linz, and, fifteep 
years afterwards, was removed to the university of 
Rostock ; but poverty from the same cause still pur- 
sued him, and lie died shortly after at Ratisbon, 
15th November 1G30. IC.’s connection with Tycho 
Brahe had a salutary effect upon his fiery enthu- 
siasm, but, happily for science, the timid counsels 
of the old astronomer were only partially followed. 
IC. established the law of the diminution of light 
in proportion to the inverse square of the distance, 
and was acquainted with the fact ‘that the attrac- 
tive force of the sun decreases ns his light;’ it is 
strange that this latter fact did not lead him to 
anticipate the discovery of Newton. In 1G09, he 
published his jlstronomia nova, a commentary od 
the motions of Mars, in which, taking -for his base 
of operations the observations of Tycho, he deter- 
mined the cxcentricity and aphelion of this planet, 
on the supposition of a circular orbit, and found the 
results quite irreconcilable with observation. This 
led him to his first law, that the planets move in 
ellipses with the sun in one of the foci. The second 
law, that the Radius-vector (q. v.) sweeps over equal 
areas in equal times, he at first asserted dogmatically, 
and was for a long time puzzled to find some proof 
of it (the infinitesimal calculus not having at that 
time been invented) ; but at last lie hit upon the 
expedient of dividing the ellipse into an immense 
number of small triangles, whoso areas could be 
easily found. His third law (the first discovered) 
was an attempt to harmonise in some way the 
period and mean distance of the planets, and 
after twenty -two years of vigorous application, he 
discovered that the square, of the periodic time is 
proportional to the cube of the mean distance. These 
discoveries, great as they undoubtedly are, are 
rendered still more so when we, take into account 
the little real knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
existing at that time, and the scanty means in the 
hands of astronomers for making discoveries. K. 
also affirmed the essential inertia of matter, the 
first of Galileo’s laws of motion ; the dependence 
of the curvature of the path of planets on the 
attraction of the sun (K. unfortunately thought it 
was magnetic attraction) and the proportionality of 
the mutual attraction of bodies to their respective 
masses ; he’ demonstrated the four new planets of 
Galileo to.be satellites of Jupiter; gave a complete 
theory of solar eclipses ; and calculated the exact 
epoch of the transits of Mercury and of Venus 
across the sun’s disc. He also made numerous 
discoveries in optics, general physics, and geometry. 

KE'RGUELEN’S LAND, or ISLAND OF 
DESOLATION, is situated in the Southern or 
Antarctic Ocean, the latitude and longitude of its 
southern extremity, Capo George, being 49° 5-4' S., 
and 70° 12' E. It is about 100 miles long, 
and about 50 miles broad. It consists chiefly of 
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moss-covered rocks of primary formation. It is 
said, however, to produce coal fit for steam-sliips. 
The island was discovered in 1772 hy the French 
navigator, Ives Joseph de Kerguelen Tremarec. 

KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE ( Pringlea 
cinuscorbulica), the only known species of a very 
curions genus of plants of the natural order Cruci- 
fercc , and further interesting as being found only 
in that most lonely of islands, Kerguelen’s Land, 
and as being extremely rrseful to the crews of 
whalers and other vessels which have occasion to 
touch there. It has a long, stout, perennial, root- 
stock ; a lolled head of leaves very similar to those 
of the common garden cabbage. Captain Cook 
first discovered this plant, and directed attention 
to it. It is exceedingly abundant in all parts of 
Kerguelen’s Land, which produces only seventeen 
other flowering plants. The root-stocks have the 
flavour of horse-radish. The dense white heart of 
the cluster of leaves tastes like mustard and cress, 
hut is coarser. The whole foliage abounds in a very 
pungent pale-yellow essential oil, which is confined 
in vessels that run parallel to "the veins of the leaf. 
The K. L. C. is used by voyagers, boiled either by 
itself, or with beef, pork, &c., and its antiscorbutic 
qualities make it very important to them. 

KERMA'N (ancient Carmanin ), one of the eastern 
provinces of Persia, lying south from Khorassan, and 
having an area of about 59,000 square miles. The 
north and north-east are occupied hy a frightful 
salt waste called the Desert of Kerman, which forms 
a part of the great central desert of Iran. On this 
extensive tract, not a blade of crass is to he seen. 
The southern portion, although mountainous, is 
equally arid and barren with the north, except the 
small tract of Nftrmanshir, towards the east, which 
is fertile and well watered. Roses are cultivated 
for the manufacture of ‘attar of roses.’ Silk and 
various gums are exported. Cattle, sheep, goats, 
and camels are roared, and the hair of the last two 
has long been celebrated for its length and fineness. 
The inhabitants, who number about GOO, 000, are 
chiefly Persians proper; the rest are Guehres or 
Parsecs, Bel fields, and other wandering tribes. 

Kerman, the chief town, is situated near the 
middle of the province, in the central mountain 
range, and contains a population estimated at 
30,000. Tko manufactures are chiefly shawls, 
carpets, , and matchlocks. The trade, though still 
considerable, is very small compared with what it 
was during the last century, when K. was the great 
emporium for the trade by the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean. In 1794, it was taken and pillaged 
hy Aga Mohammed, and 30,000 of the inhabitants 
made slaves. But the chief cause of the decline of 
its trade was the fall of Gombroon (q. v.), its port, 
before the rising prosperity of Bushire. 

KERMANSHA'H, a flourishing modem town of 
Persia, in the province of Ardelan, near the right 
bank of the river Kerkhali. It is the centre of con- 
verging routes from Bagdad, Tehran, and Ispahan. 
Its commerce is considerable, and there arc manu- 
factures of carpets and weapons. Pop. 30,000. 

IvE'RMES, sometimes also known in commerce as 
Scarlet Grain, a dyestuff which consists of the bodies 
of the females of a species of Coccus (q. v.) [C.ilicis). 
It has been supplanted over the greater part of 
Europe by Cochineal (q. v.), but is still used in some 
parts of the south of Europe, and more extensively 
in India and Persia. The IC. insect is abundant 
in these regions, attaching itself to the leaves of a 
small species of oak, the 1C. Oak ( Querctts coccifera), 
a low bushy shrub with evergreen spinous leaves, 
much resembling a holly. In some parts of Spain, 
the K. Oak grows in great profusion, as on the 


slopes of the Sierra Morena. Many of the inhabit- 
ants of Murcia live by collecting Kermes. This 
is chiefly the employment of women, who scrape 
the insects from the trees with their nails, which 
they suffer to grow long on purpose. The K. insect 
attacks the young shoots of the shrub, the female 
affixing itself and remaining immovable, till, after 
attaining its full size, about that of a pea, it deposits 
its eggs, and dies. K. is gathered before the eggs 
are Hatched. It is thrown into vinegar, and after- 
wards dried in the sun or in an oven. It has 
been employed from time immemorial to dye cloth 
of a blood-red colour. It was called 'l'hola by 
the Phoenicians, Coccos by the Greeks, K. by the 
Arabians. From IC. comes the French cramoisi. It 
is supposed to have been the substance employed 
in dyeing the curtains of the Jewish tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi.). 

KERMES MINERAL, so called from its resem- 
blance in colour to the insect Kermes, is an 
antimonial preparation which was discovered by 
Glauber (q. v.). The method of preparing it subse- 
quently became known to M. de la Ligerie, from 
whom the Idng of France purchased the prescription 
in the early part of the ISth century. It was at 
that period often described as Carthusian Pouidcr, or 
Poudrc ties Chartres, in consequence of a Carthusian 
friar haring effected some remarkable cures by it. 
Chemists differ slightly as to its composition, but it 
is generally regarded as a tersulphuret of antimony. 
IC. M. is scarcely ever employed in this country, 
but it is much used in France and Italy. Its 
effects are much tho same as those of the golden 
sulphurct (sulphide) of antimony, and of the oxy- 
sulphuret of antimony of tho London pharmacopoeia, 
it being a sudorific in small doses (e.g. half a grain), 
and an emetic and purgative in large doses. 

KERN, J. Conrad. See Surr., Vol. X. 

KERN, a name applied formerly to Irish and 
Gaelic infantry soldiers. 

KERNER, Axtor. Justin us, a German poet, one 
of the leading members of the so-called ‘Swabian 
School,’ was born at Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemberg, 
ISth September 1786. He studied medicine at 
Tubingen, and finally settled as a physician at 
Weinsberg. Here ho died, 21st February 1862. 
Tho most conspicuous qualities of K.’s poetry are a 
dreamy fancy and a highly original humour. His 
chief works are — Iiciseschatten von clem Schatten 
spider Lux (Heidelb. 1S11); Pomantischc Dichtun- 
gen (ICarlsr. 1817) ; and Der lelzte Pldtenstrauss 
(Stuttg. und Tiib. 1S53). As a physician, he dis- 
played quite a morbid interest in the phenomena of 
animal magnetism, and wrote several books on the 
subject, one of which, Die Seherin von Prevorst 
(2 vols. Stuttg. 1829; 4th edit. 1846), excited a 
great interest in America, and is believed to have 
originated the recent spiritualism. 

KE'RRY, a maritime county in the sontli-west 
of Ireland, in the province of Slunstcr, is bounded 
on the N. by the mouth of the Shannon, and on 
the W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Area, 1,185,917 
statute acres, of which 414,614 are arable, 726,775 
are uncultivated, and 32,761 are under water. In 
1S73, tho total acreage under crops was 152,046, 
the half of which was in meadows and pasture, 
the rest chiefly in oats and potatoes. The county 
is 60 miles in length from north to south, and 58 
miles broad. Its coast-line is about 220 miles in 
length, fringed with islands, of which the chief are 
Valentin, the Blasquets, and the Skelligs, and is 
deeply indented by Kenmare, Dingle, ami Tralee 
Bays. Between these bays are two peninsulas, 
occupied hy branches of the mountain system, 
which, stretching westward from tho county of 
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Waterford, traverses tlic whole of tlie Eoutli of Ireland. 
The principal group is that of Macgillicmldy’s 
Recks, tlic chief summit of -which, Carran Ttial, 
3414 feet, is the highest in Ireland. The largest 
rivers are the Launc, the Maine, and the Cashen. 
Tho county contains numerous lakes, some of them, 
especially those known ns the Lakes of Killarney 
(q. v.), of exquisite beauty. The climate is mild, 
hut moist, especially on the coast. The soil rests 
on slate and sandstone, with limestone ; consists of 
a rich loam in the central districts, and is pro- 
ductive in grain-crons and in pasture. Tho manu- 
factures are inconsiderable ; oats and lmltcr arc tho 
chief exports. The fisheries on the coast are 
extensive anil profitable ; they employ nearly 3000 
men and boys. K. returns two members to the 
House of Commons. Top. in 1S71, 19G.014. 

K E'RSEY, or KEIt.SEVMEUE, a variety of 
woollen cloth, differing from ordinary broad cloth 
bv being woven as a twill. >Sre Twin,. It is easily 
distinguished from the common cloth by the diagonal 
ribbed appearance of its under aide, where the nap 
not being raised, admits of its structure being seen. 

KERTCTI, previous to 1835, the most important 
port of the Crimea, with the largest trade in the 
export of corn, is situated on the eastern shore of 
the peninsula, on the strait of Kaffa or Ycnikale. 
Tho town has a distinctively eastern air; and the 
appearance of the houses is greatly enhanced by 
the pillars and balconies with which they are 
furnished. The streets, like tho-e of Const mttnople, 
arc haunted by troops of homeless dogs. K., the 
ancient Pontwnft inn or Iloyoruf, was the capitil 
of alien nt Tauriea. l’reuom to 1475.it belonged to 
the (itnoe'e; sub equently, it came into the hand i 
of the Turks, and dually, m 1774. it was acquired 
by tho Itus-ians. On the With May 1S55, it was 
taken by the allii s during the Crimean War, on 
which occasion the Catacombs, a very valuable 
collection of antiquities connected with early Cheek 
times, was ruthlessly plundered by the soldiery. 
Hop. (IstlT) 19,010. 

IvE'STItEL. or WINDHOVER ( Palm tiimtin- 
mfu.il, a mini! species of falcon, and one of tie' most 
common of the Uriti-li Palmn'tbr. It is rather 



Kestrels [Falco Unnuncuhis ) : 
1, the male; 2, the tannic. 


larger than tlic merlin, its whole length being from 
thirteen to fifteen inches. It may lie nt once 
recognised by its peculiar liabit of hovering or 
sustaining itself in the same placo in the air by a 
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rapid motion of its wings, always with its head to 
tho wind, evidently looking for prey on the surface 
of the ground. Its prey consists in great part of 
mice ; and although of course included by game- 
keepers in the large category of ‘vermin,’ and 
destroyed on ever}’ opportunity, it deserves the 
most careful protection by farmers, as a check to 
the excessive multiplication of mice. It more rarely 
captures small birds, and does not disdain cock- 
chafers and other insects. It is a very widely 
distributed bird. The male and female differ con- 
siderably in colour ; ash-gray prevailing more in the 
former, and rusty brown in the latter. 

KE'SWICIC, a market-town of England, in the 
county of Cumberland, is situated in a charming 
district on the Greta, at tlic northern extremity 
of Derwentwater, 22 miles south-soutli-west of 
Carlisle. Manufactures of coarse woollen cloth 
and blankets arc carried on here. Ill the vicinity, 
at I’orrowdalc, black-lead mines are worked ; and 
K. is well known for the black-lead pencils here 
manufactured, l’op. (1S7I) 2777. 

ICKSZTIIE'LY, a market-town of Hungary, in 
tlic county of Sznlad, is situated on tlic western 
shore of Lake Balaton, 9t5 miles south of l’resburg. 
The breeding of horses is carried on, and there is a 
good trade in corn. Top. (1SG9) 4SSS. 

KETCH, a broad, strongly built vessel of two 
masts — viz., tlie main and mi/zen. It is now almost 
obsolete, but formerly was the favourite form for 
state yachts, and still more recently, was the pre- 
vailing mortar-boat. In this latter capacity it was 
calk'd a bomb-ketch. 

KETCIIO. or KESITO. See Caciiao. 

KETCHUP, or CATSUP, a name common to 
several esteemed kinds of sauce, much used with 
meat, ti-.li, toasted cheese, See. — Mrsiir.ooM Kurcnur 
is made from the common mushroom {Agaricuienm- 
fw.'ris), by breaking it into small pieces, and mixing 
it with salt— which so acts upon it as to reduce tho 
whole mass to an almost liquid state— straining, 
atul boiling down to about half tlic quantity. 
Spices of different kinds arc added, for which there 
aic many receipts, and sometimes wine. Mushroom 
ketchup* must lie kept in tiglitly-corked bottles. — 
Wai.nit Krrrnot* is made from unripe walnuts, 
beture the shell lias hardened. They are beaten to 
a pulp, ami the juice separated by straining. Salt and 
vinegar are added, a bo spices variously, and after 
considerable boiling down, the ketchup is bottled, 
and may be kept for years. — Tomato KnrcTUT is 
made in a similar manner from tomatoes, but is 
not .strained. These arc the three most esteemed 
kinds. 

KETTERING, a market-town of England, in 
the county of Northampton, is situated 13 miles 
N.N.E. of the town of -that name. The parish church 
is large and handsome, with a tower, datingfrom about 
1459. It has a toxin ball and corn exchange. The 
Free School has an endowment of TI53 a year. Boot 
and shoe making is the staple ; silk-weaving, plush, 
and wool-combing also earned on. Pop. (1 S7 1 ) 71SL 

KETTLEDRUM, a drum fonned by stretching 
vellum over tlie circular edge of a hemispherical 
vessel of brass or copper. This instrument, which 
gives forth a sharp, ringing sound, is used by 
regiments of cavalry and horse-artillery in lieu of 
the ordinary cylindrical drum, which would, from 
its shape, be inconvenient oil horseback. 

KEU'PER, the upper division of the Triassic 
Period, consisting in the typical German scries of 
a thickness of nioro than 1900 feet of (1) various 
coloured sandstones ; (2) marls, with gypsum 

ami dolomite; and (3) a series of carbonaceous 
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slate-clay, with gray sandstones and small irregular 
beds of impure earthy coal. In Britain, it consists 
of (1) an extensive series of red marls, with large 
deposits of roek-salt and gypsum; and (2) white 
and brown sandstones with beds of red marl The 
whole reaches a maximum thickness of 1300 feet. 
The keuper occupies a large portion of the valleys 
of the Ouse and the Trent, and is extensively 
developed in Worcester, Stafford, and Cheshire, 
where beds of salt, often as much as SO or 100 feet 
in thickness, occur. The keuper does not abound 
in fossils. The contained organisms differ from 
those of the Permian and older periods ; they have 
the general appearance of the fossils of the Lias 
and Oolite. The plants consist of ferns, equisetnm- 
looldng plants, cycads, and conifers. The character 
of the rocks, and the quantity of oxide of iron, 
which seems to have been injurious to life, account 
for the paucity of fossils. The strata arc chiefly of 
interest to the palaeontologist, because of the 
numerous footprints they contain (see Iciikologv), 
and the remains of the reptiles which produced 
them, as well as because in them are also foimd the 
only observed fragments — the teeth — of the oldest 
mammal yet known. See Microlestes. 

KEW, a small village in Surrey, on the right bank 
of the Thames, and six miles west of Hyde Park 
Comer. On the opposite side of the river is Brent- 
ford, with which K. is connected by a bridge. The 
most interesting object at K. is the Boyal Botanic 
Gardens, containing a large and choice collection of 
plants, native and exotic, which have been arranged 
with great skill and care by Sir W. J. Hooker. The 
hothouses and conservatories are very numerous. 
There are also a palm-hoiLse, 362 feet by 100, 
and 60 feet high; a temperate-house, of the same 
height, occupying three-fourths of an acre; and a 
museum. The gardens extend over about 75 acres, 
and the pleasure-grounds connected with them to 
240 acres. The Botanic Gardens were commenced 
by the mother of George in., but owe much Of their 
celebrity to the able management of Sir W. J. 
Hooker (q. v.) Since 1840 they have been open to 
the public in the afternoons, Sundays not excepted. 
There is also an observatory, which, however, is 
used chiefly as a meteorological station. 

ICEY, a common heraldic bearing in the insignia 
of sees and religious houses, particularly such as are 
under the patronage of St Peter. .Two keys in 
saltire are frequent ; and keys are sometimes inter- 
laced or linked together at the lows — i. c., rings. 
Keys indorsed are placed side by side, the wards 
away from each other. In secular heraldry, keys 
sometimes denote office in the state. 

KEY, a musical term synonymous with scale, 
from scala, a stair. The diatonic scale, as produced 
by nature, is a certain succession of tones and semi- 
tones, ascending from any sound taken as a basis to 
the octave of that sound, the semitones of which 
will bo found to lie between the 3d and 4th, and 
between the 7th and 8th degrees, ascending from 
the basis. In rendering this succession of sounds 
available 'for musical purposes, by our artificial 
method of notation, the sounds have, so to speak,' 
been fixed at a certain recognised pitch. Any of the 
sounds of the natural scale may be taken as a note 
to form the basis of a new scale, observing always 
the due succession of the tones and semitones. The 
note forming the basis is denominated the Key-note 
of the scale, and such scale is said to be in the key 
of that note. As in our notation, each whole tone 
can be artificially divided into two semitones (see 
Ciirojiatic Scale), it follows that, with the already 
existing diatonic semitones, there are twelve equal 
semitones between a key-note and its octave ; and 
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as each of these semitones may be taken as a new 
key-note, there arc therefore twelve keys major, and 
the same number minor, all differing in pitch. In 
written notation, the scale of the note named C has 
been assumed as the natural key ; the notes forming 
that scale being held to fall naturally into the requi- 
site succession of tones and semitones. It follows 
that if any other note be taken as a key-note, one, 
or more, or all, of the notes of the so-called natural 
scale must be altered, by being either sharpened or 
flattened, to bring the scale of the new key into the 
due succession of tones and semitones. Such altera- 
tion is indicated by the marks of sharps, or flats, 
placed at the beginning of the staff, and is termed 
the Signature of the key. In the minor mode, the 
kej- of A minor stands exactly in the same relation 
to the other minor keys as the key of C does to the 
other major keys, A being the key-note on which 
the natural minor scale is found. All other keys 
have sharps or flats, in greater or less number, as 
they are distant from the natural key of C major 
or A minor, reckoning by perfect fifths, ascending 
or descending ; thus, the key of G major, which 
is a perfect fifth above C, has one sharp for its 
signature — viz., P sharp ; the key of D, which is 
two fifths above C, has two sharps — viz., P sharp 
and C sharp; and so on to the key of P sharp, 
adding a sharp for every ascending fifth. Tho 
keys with flats are foimd exactly in the reverse 
order—' viz., by descending fifths — thus, the key of 

P, a perfect fifth below C, has one flat—viz., B flat ; 
the key of B flat has two flats — viz., B flat and 

E flat ; and so on to the key of G flat with six flats, 
which in practice is regarded as the same as the key 
of F sharp with six sharps. The number of flats or 
sharps is in some eases, for a harmonical purpose, 
extended still further ; such as the key of C sharp 
with seven sharps, which is the same as D flat with 
five flats ; or the key of G sharp witli eight sharps, 
which is the same as A flat with four flats. The 
unnecessary increasing of either sharps or flats only 
increases the difficulty of reading the music. Tho 
term key is often loosely used in the sense of mode, 
and we frequently hear of the major or minor key. 
Much confusion has arisen from this. 

KEY WEST, a city of Florida, United States of 
America, situated -on the island of Key "West (Sp. 
Cayo Hueso, Bone Key), the most westerly of the 
Pine Islands, of the group of Florida Keys, 60 miles 
south-west of Cape Sable. It is a coral island, 6 
miles long, 2 wide, and nowhere more than 15 
feet above the level of the sea. It has gardens of 
tropical fruits, and an artificial salt lake of 350 
acres. There are extensive fortifications, a good 
harbour, two light-houses and a light-ship, several 
churches, a marine hospital and barracks. The city 
is beautifid, with ornamental cottages and gardens, 
and is inhabited by army and naval officers, traders, 
wreckers, divers, and invalids. The exports are 
salt, turtle, and sponges ; but tho frequent wrecks 
among these islands afford the most profitable busi- 
ness, which employs fifty vessels, manned chiefly 
by Conchs, or natives of the Bahama Islands, and 
their descendants. The climate is delightful, the 
temperature being from 50° to 90° F., with per- 
petual breezes, but there are also violent hurricanes. 
Pop. (1870) 5016. 

KEYS, Power of the ( Poleslas Clavium), in 
Boman Catholic Theology, properly signifies the 
supreme authority in the church, which Catholics 
believe to be vested in the pope, as successor of St 
Peter. The phrase is derived from the metaphor 
addressed by our Lord to Peter in Matt. xvi. 19, and 
which Catholic interpreters, relying on the analo- 
gous use of the phrase in Isaiah xxii. 22, Apoc. iii. 7, 
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and again i. 18, and also in classical -miters, under- 
stand as implying the supremo power in tlie church. 
The power of tho keys is divided by Catholics into 
two branches — that of order, which, though possessed 
by all bishops and priests, is believed to belong 
specially and primarily to the pope ; and of jurisdic- 
tion, which chiefly regards the supremo government 
of the church, and embraces tho power, of enacting 
laws and dispensing in them, and of directing and 
governing not only the Christian flock, but also its 
pastors in their several spheres. Tho jurisdiction o'f 
the keys is exercised in a moro limited field, and in a 
subordinate way by patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
bishops, and other dignitaries ; hut that, according 
to tho Roman theory, it has its source, as weil as 
its chief seat, in the pope, is implied in tho dis- 
tinctive uso of the emblem of the keys ns a symbol of 
papal jurisdiction. Tho metaphor of tho keys was 
irequcutly appealed to in the debates of tho lato 
Vatican Council on tho papal privileges. Tlie 
phraso is also applied to tho sacrament of penance, 
to designate the power of remitting or retaining 
sin, and with the snmo distinction of order and 
jurisdiction, of which tho former is imparted to 
every priest by liia ordination, while tho latter is 
only communicated by an express act of the bishop 
or other superior. 

Protestants in general regard tho power of the 
keys as equally intrusted to the whole ministry of 
tho church of Christ, and as including doctrine and 
discipline. They admit tlie argument from the use 
of tho key in Scripture as a symbol of authority, 
hut refuse to acknowledge any limitation of that 
authority inconsistent with their views of Christian 
doctrine and of the relation of the ministry to the 
wholo churoli of Christ, and of Peter to tho rest of 
the apostles, 

KEYS, Quixs’s. In Scotch Law, when a messenger 
or bailill' executes a caption or warrant under an 
extract decree, a writ in the former case, or in tho 
latter, that part of the warrant which authorises 
him to break open tho outer door of the house of 
the debtor, is called tho queen’s keys, or letters of 
open doors. English courts have no power to give 
a bailiff tho right to break open an outer door in 
executing writs of execution for debt. See I lousi:, 
hrnaso.NMitNT. 

KIIALKA'S. Sec Monv.olia. 

KHAN, a title of Mongolian or Tartar sovereigns 
and lords. A khanate is a principality. Khagan 
means 4 khan of khans,’ but has seldom been applied. 
The word khan is probably of the same origin as 
King (q. v.). 

KIIA'NIA. Sec Casta. 

KIIAltA’SM. See Khiva. 

KIIAKGEII. See Ei.-KiiAr.onr. 

KHARKOV, a government of Little Russia, 
immediately cast of tho government of Poltava. 
Area, 20,050 square miles; pop. (1S70) ],G9S,015. 
The surface is fiat, with chalk hills following tho 
courses of the streams. The soil is a rich and fer- 
tile loam, watered chiefly by affluents of tho Don. 
In the north-west, tho principal occupations arc 
agriculture and distilling corn-brandy ; in the south- 
east, tho breeding of cattle and sheep. The breed- 
ing of horses is also carried on. Corn, tobacco, wax, 
honey, and tallow, are largely produced, beet-root 
sugar is manufactured, and there is an extensivo 
trado in sheep and cattle ; bnt as tlicro is almost no 
communication with the surrounding governments, 
the resources of K. may bo said to ho still in great 
part undeveloped. 

KHARKOV, capital of the government of tho 
samo narno in European Russia, on tho banlvs of 
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three streams, affluents of the Donctz, in lat. 50’ 
N., long. 30“ 14' E., 91G miles south-south-east of 
Petersburg. It had in 1875 a pop. oE Sl,028, and 
ranks ns one of tho chief towns of tho Ukraine. Its 
position between Moscow, Odessa, Kief, Taganrog, 
and tho Caucasus has made it an important market 
for the exchange of tho products of tho north 
and south. Tho chief mercantile transactions are 
effected during the time of the fairs, of which 
there nro four, the principal being tho Troitsk fair. 
The transactions during the fairs amount to about 
£10,000,999. Tho staple article of commerce is 
wool. The town contains seventy factories of various 
lands, and manufactured goods nro supplied to tho 
surrounding governments, An enormous quantity 
of wool (value, £1,150,000) is washed here annually. 
K. has a university attended by GOO students, with 
a library of 55,000 vols., a veterinary college) and a 
government model farm. 

KIIARTOU'M, the headquarters of tho Egyptian 
government in Nubia, and chief centre of commerce 
for that region, stands in a sterile district, in lat. 15“ 
35' N., long. 32“ 30’ E., at the junction of the Blue 
and White Nile. Tho houses are built principally 
of sun-dried bricks. 1C. is tho centre of many 
converging caravan routes, and carries on consider- 
able commerce. The imports consist chiefly of 
Manchester manufactured goods ; tho exports aro 
ivory, gum-arabic, ostrich-feathers, bccs-wax, and 
hides. Pop. variously estimated from 20,000 to 
50,000. 

KIIATMANDU', the seat of government in 
Nepaul, in lat. 27° 42' N., and long. 85“ IS' E. 
With narrow and dirty streets, and generally mean 
houses, it contains about 50,000 inhabitants. Tho 
architectural pretensions of the town nro confined 
to its temples, somo of them of brick, and tho others 
of wood. 

KHAY'A, a genus of trees of tho natural order 
Ccdnlarccc. The ICassou-IChayt. of Senegal (K. 
Srncjalcnste), ono of the most abundant forest- 
trees in that part of Africa, attains a height of 
eighty or ono hundred feet, and is much valued for 
its timber, which is sometimes called Cailccdra, 
and is reddish coloured, very hard, durable, and of 
beautiful grain. The bark is astringent and febri- 
fuge, and contains a peculiar alkaloid. 

KHEDIVE, a title granted in 1SG7 by the 
Sultan to his tributary tho Viceroy of Egypt, and 
since then used by the latter as his official title. 
The word (pronounced ns a dissyllable) is derived 
from Persian khit/iv, and means sovereign. It is 
therefore a more dignified titlo than the former 
one of rail, viceroy. 

KIIERSO'N, a government of Southern Russia, 
on tho borders of tho Black Sea, first appearing in 
history during tho 4th c. B. o., when it formed a 
portion of tho kingdom of the Bosporus. Prom 
the 11th c., tho right of possession was claimed by 
tho Poles, tho Cossacks, and various Tartar tribes, 
tho last being ultimately successful. In the 17tli 
c., Russians commenced to settle in tho province ; 
and during tho next century, their example was 
followed by a number of Servians. Tho province, 
with an area of 2S,GGG square miles, is uniformly 
fertile in tho north and north-west; in tho south it is 
sometimes dry and arid, with hero and there sandy 
wastes, which towards Odessa become inemsted with 
salt. Notwithstanding that three largo rivers — the 
Dnieper, Bug, and Dniester — run through tho south 
of the province, tho want of water is often severely 
felt, especially in July, when the vegetation is 
almost completely burned up by tho heat. Tho 
climate is very changeable, being very hot in sum- 
mer, and piercingly cold in winter. Destructive 
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ravages by locusts are not unco mm on. The popu- 
lation in 1870 was 1,596,809, consisting of Little 
Russians (natives of tlie Ukraine), Moldavians, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Germans, and Jews, -who are 
ckietly employed in agriculture. Tke Germans 
cultivate tobacco, and rear silk-worms. Much of 
the arablo land, however, is lost from want both of 
capital and labour. . Cattle and sheep breeding are 
also carried on, on a large scale. ' 

KHERSON, or CHERSON, capital of the govern- 
ment of that name, in European Russia, lies on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, near to where it widens 
out into the estuaiy of the Liman, and 808 miles 
south-by-west from Moscow. It was built by Catha- 
rine II. in 177S, as a port for the construction of 
ships of war ; but, in a very few years, was supplanted 
by Odessa and Nikolaief, both as a dock-yard and a 
commercial outlet. Only ships of light draught 
arc now built at K., and only such ships can navi- 
gate the estuary. K. is the centre of the coasting 
and staple trade in timber and other goods, floated 
down the Dnieper and its tributaries, and in 
Crimean salt. Rope-making, tallow-melting, and 
wool-washing, are the chief branches of trade, and 
the products are largely exported. Pop. (1867) 
45,926. K. has a gymnasium, naval school, school 
for training pilots, and an observatory. 

KHI'VA (anc. Chorasmia), KHAUREZM, 
KHAR ASM, or URGUN GE, a khanate of Turkestan 
in Central Asia, lies between lat. 37° 45'— 44° 30' 
N., and long. 50° 15—63° E., and contains about 
25,000 square miles ; the surface being mostly a 
sandy desert, with many fertile tracts scattered over 
it. It is bounded on the N. by the Russian territory 
and Sea of Aral, E. by the khanate of Bokhara, S. by 
Persia, and W. by the Caspian Sea. The chief 
oasis, in which the capital, IChiva, is situated, 
-stretches from the mouth of the Oxns or Amu- 
Daria for 200 miles along its banks, and is watered 
by artificial canals supplied from that river, to 
which it entirely owes its fertility. Its extent is 
variously estimated at from 2000 to 4000 square 
miles. According to a recent estimate (see Times, 
April 2S, 1873), the population consists of 260,000 
settled, and 240,000 nomad inhabitants. There are 
from 10,000 to 40,000 Persian freedmen or slaves 
who have been captured in Khorassan by the 
Turkomans. 

K., in ancient times, was nominally subject to 
the Seleucidte ; subsequently it formed a part of the 
kingdoms of Bactria, Parthia, Persia, and the Cali- 
fate, and became an independent monarchy in 1092 
under a Seljuk dynasty. The Khivans, or, as they 
were then called, the Khaurezmians, after conquer- 
ing the whole of Persia and Afghanistan, were 
obliged to succumb to the Moguls, under Genghis 
Khan, in 1221. In 1370, it came into the hands of 
TimQr- Timftr’s descendants were subdued in 1511 
by Shahy Beg (called Sheibani Khan by western 
writers), chief of the Uzbeks, a Turkish tribe, and 
his successors have ruled over Khiva to our times. 
Ever since the Russians entered Central Asia, they 
have complained that the Khivans fostered rebellion 
among their Kirghis subjects, and plundered their 
caravans. In 1717 Peter the Great endeavoured 
to conquer K., but was defeated, and in 1839 the 
attempt was renewed by the Czar Nicholas, but 
with no better success. War may be said to have 
recommenced when new Russian forts in 1869 and 
1871 were founded on the shores of the Caspian. 
It was not, however, till 1S73 that a great effort 
was made finally to crush Khiva.' To diminish the 
difficulties of crossing the deserts, the Russian force 
was divided into five columns, each about 3000 
strong, ’to approach K. by different routes. After 


enduring with admirable fortitude great privations 
and fatigue, the Russians entered Ki on the 10th 
of June. The khan agreed to* pay a war indemnity 
and to cede to Bokhara the Khivan possessions on 
the right bank of the Amu-Daria (Oxus). Shortly 
afterwards, however, these possessions were incor- 
porated -with Russian territory, and now Kizil-Kum 
and the annexed part of K. form the Russian 
government of Amu-Daria, with an area of 39,820 
square miles, and an estimated pop. of 109,600. — 
KnrvA, the capital of the khanate, is situated in the 
great oasis. It consists almost entirely of earth- 
liuts, not excepting the residence of the khan, the 
only brick buildings being three mosques, a school, 
and a caravansary. Pop. about 20,000. 

KPIO JE’ND is a town of Russian Turkestan, on 
the Sir-Darin, the ancient Jaxartes, abont 90 miles 
north-west of Khokan. It is the seat of some cotton 
manufactures, and of a considerable transport trade. 
Pop. estimated at 45,000. 

KHOKA'N (originally Kokand), once a khanate 
of Turkestan extending east of 64° long, over the 
whole of the upper basin of the Jaxartes or Sir- 
Daria. But long previous to the commercial treaty 
in 1S6S between Russia and K., tho khanate had 
been confined to an area of some 30,000 sq. miles, 
lying between 70° and 744° E. long, and between 39° 
40', and 42° N. lat. In summerl875 a rebellion against 
tho khan, who was already practically a Russian 
vassal, led to a Russian intervention. After a 
fierce straggle, the immediate result was the annex- 
ation to Russia of all the territory of K. lying 
north of the Sir-Daria. Now the whole khanate 
forms the Russian government of Eerghana, a name 
under which K. was famous throughout the East in 
the middle ages. The area of Ferghana is 28,160 
square miles, and tho population, consisting of Rip- 
chaks, Kirghiz, Tajiks, Sarts, and Uzbegs, is esti- 
mated at 960,000. K. was far from being' the richest 
of the three independent khanates ; and the cost of 
governing a hardy and warlike people is expected to 
prove a heavy burden on the Russian exchequer. 
Manufactures of silks and coarse cottons are the 
chief industrial products. The chief town is 
Khokan, with about 50,000 inhabitants. 

KHOLMOGO'RY, a town in the government of 
Archangel, European Russia, was a place of great 
note when the White-Sea trade was in its glory, but 
since the seat of government has been removed to 
Archangel, K. has steadily declined, and in 1S67 con- 
tained only 1577 inhabitants. Peter the Great, on 
his return from his travels, brought to IC. several 
specimens of the Dutch breed of cattle, by means of 
which the natives so improved their own, that the 
K. breed is now considered to be the best in Russia. 

KHONSA'R,.a town of Persia, in the province 
of Irak-Ajemi, 80 miles north-west of Ispahan, and 
on the route from that city to Hamadan. Orchards 
abound here, and tho raising of fruit, with weaving, 
are the chief employments of the people. Pop. about 
12 , 000 . 

KHORASSA’N (anc. Parthia, Margiana, and 
Aria), the largest province of Persia, lies between 
lat. 3_1°— 38° 30' N., and long. 53°— 62° 30' E., and 
contains about 210,000 square miles, of which nearly 
one-third is a vast salt waste; of the remainder, 
'a largo portion consists of plains of shifting sand; 
and the rest is fertile. The fertile districts are 
in the north, where the high range of the Elburz 
crosses the province, throwing out spurs, forming 
a mountainous district, abounding with fertile and 
well-watered valleys. Artificial fertilisation by 
means of canals was here carried on to a great extent 
in ancient times, but the incessant disturbances 
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which have unsettled the district for the last 
1000 years, have almost put an end to this practice. 
The chief products of K. are grain, cotton, silk, 
hemp, tobacco, aromatic and medicinal plants, fruits, 
vrine, salt, gold, silver, and precious stones, also 
camels, horses, and asses. In the more thickly- 
peopled districts, manufactures of silk, -woollen, 
and camels’ and goats’ hair fabrics, also of muskets 
and sword-hlades, are carried on to a considerable 
extent. The chief towns of the province are Meshed, 
the capital, Kishaphr, Yezd, and Astrabad. The 
inhabitants are Mohammedans of the Shiah sect. 

IC., in ancient times, also included the desert of 
Khiva or Kharasm, and the district now known as 
the kingdom of Herat; but the first was separated 
from it by the Seljuks at the commencement of 
the 11th c., and the latter about 1510, since which 
period it has been on several occasions seized and 
held for a short time by the Persians. 

K. has been several times separated from the 
Persian empire, but was finally re-united to it at 
the commencement of the 16th c. by Ismail Sofi, the 
first Suffavean shah of Persia. See Persia. 

ICHORSABA'D. See Nineveh. 

KHOSRU, or KIIUSRU L, surnamod NvsniltVAN 
(the noble sold), and known in Byzantine history as 
Chosrocs I., the greatest monarch of the Sassanian 
dynasty, was the son of ICobad, king of Persia. 
K. mounted the throne on his father’s death in 
531 A. D., gave shelter to great numbers of those 
whom Justinian, the Byzantine emperor, persecuted 
for their religious opinions, in 540 commenced a 
war of 20 years’ duration with the Eoman emperor; 
but though the Persians reaped an abundant harvest 
of glory, the other results were unimportant. On 
the accession of Justin II., the Persian ambas- 
sadors having been ignominiously abused, and the 
Greeks having taken possession of Armenia, K., 
justly indignant, again declared war in 570, took 
Dara, the eastern bulwark of the empire, but was 
terribly defeated at Melitene (577) by Justinian, 
grand-nephew of the emperor of that name ; this 
defeat was, however, counterbalanced by the vic- 
torious Greek being in his turn totally routed in 
Armenia. IC. did. not live to see tlie end of the 
contest, as he died in 579. His government, though 
very despotic, and occasionally oppressive, was yet 
marked by a firmness and energy rarely seen among 
the orientals. Agriculture, commerce, and science 
were greatly encouraged, ravaged provinces were 
repeopled from his conquests, and wasted cities 
rebuilt. His memory was long cherished by the 
Persians, and many a story of the stern justice of 
K. is still current among them. Persia, during his 
reign, stretched from the Bed Sea to the Indus, 
and from the Arabian Sea far into Central Asia. 
—(For a full account of this _ prince, see_ Sir 
John Malcolm’s History of Persia.)— Khosru II., 

g -andson of the preceding, surnamed Purviz (the 
enerous), was raised to the throne in 590, but 
being immediately deposed by another claimant, 
was, by the assistance of the Emperor Maurice, 
reinstated, and in gratitude surrendered Dara, 
Nisibis, and a great part ’of Armenia, to the Eomans. 
In spite, too, of numerous and just grounds of 
quarrel, he preserved peace with that nation till 
the murder of his benefactor by Phocas. K. then 
invaded Mesopotamia in 604, took Dara, and during 
17 years inflicted upon the Byzantine Empire a 
series of disasters, the like of whick they had never 
before experienced. Syria was conquered in 611 ; 
Palestine, in 614 ; Egypt and Asia Minor, in 616 ; 
and the last bulwark of the capital, Chalcedon, fell 
soon after. At this crisis, the fortune of war 
changed sides. See Hekaclhts. K., driven in turn 
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to the very gates of Ctesiphon, was deposed and 
murdered by his eldest son, Shiroueh, or Siroes, 2Sth 
February 628. It was to this prince that Mohammed 
sent a letter demanding a recognition of his mission. 
See Mohammed. 

KHUZISTA'N (anc. Susiana), a province of 
Persia, in lat. 30 s — 33° 7' N,, and long. 47° 45'— 51° 
E., having Ears and the Persian Gulf on the S., is 
divided into two almost equal portions — the one, 
the north-east, very hilly, the other, the south-west, 
so level as to be almost a stagnant sea during the 
rainy season, changing to an arid waste in summer. 
K. contains extensive pastoral districts, on which 
vast herds of cattle are reared, and naturally 
abounds in alluvial soil fitted for such crops^ as 
rice, maize, cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, &e. The silk- 
worm is also reared in some districts. Tbe chief 
towns are Shfister, Dizfitl, and Mohammerab. 

KHY'BER PASS, the most practicable of all 
the openings, four in number, through the Khyber 
Mountains, is the only one by which cannon can be 
conveyed between tbe plain of Peshawur, on the 
right bank of the Upper Indus, and the plain of 
Jelalabad, in Northern Afghanistan. It is 30 miles 
in length, being here and. there merely a narrow 
ravine between almost perpendicular rocks of at 
least GOO feet in height. It may he said, to have 
been the key of the adjacent regions in either 
direction from the days of Alexander the Great 
to tbe Afghan wars of 1839—1842, during which it 
was twice forced by a British army, in spite of an 
obstinate defence by the natives. The gorge is 
understood to be extremely unhealthy. 

KHYERPU'R, a town of Sinde, stands about 15 
miles to tbe east of the Indus, in lat. 27° 30' N., 
and long. 68° 48' E. The town owes its importance, 
such as it is, to its hairing been selected as the resi- 
dence of the northern Ameers of the country. The 
place, however, is little better than a collection of 
filthy mud-hovels, and it is estimated to have only 
15,000 inhabitants. 

KIABOU'CCA, KI ABO OCA, KYABUCA, or 
AMBOYNA WOOD, a beautifully mottled wood, 
which is found in our timber-yards in small pieces, 
very evidently the wens or excrescences formed on 
the stem of the producing tree, Plerospermum Indi- 
cum (natural order Byttneriacea:). The colour of this 
wood is yellowish red, of different shades, and 
covered with a most elegant mottled figure in darker 
shades. It is much used for small ornamental 
articles, especially snuff-boxes, its scarcity and the 
small size of the pieces forbidding its employment 
in the manufacture of larger articles. 

ICIA'HTA, or KIACHTA, a town in Siberia, 
150 miles south of Lake Baikal, and close to the 
Chinese frontier, being only separated by a piece of 
neutral-ground 280 yards broad from the Chinese 
town of Maimatchin. The population in 1S67 was 
4286. Through this town began tbe commercial 
intercourse between Russia and China, which had 
been arranged by the treaties of 1689 and 1727. 
Since the middle of last century, a lively and profit- 
able barter-trade has been carried on both in IC. 
and in Maimatchin ; but it was not till the end of 
the century that the Russians were able to produce 
on their side any articles besides furs, hut since 
then, cloth and cotton goods, first of English or 
French, and later of Russian manufacture, have m 
part been substituted. Formerly, tbe export to 
China of coins and the precious metals was for- 
bidden at K., but this restriction is now in part 
removed. The exports from China consist chiefly 
of tea, of which about 100,000 cwts. finds its way 
into Russia by this road. • This tea is Very dear, 
on account of the enormous distance it has to bo 
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brought to K. (more than 3000 miles), anti the 
Russian import duty, which amounts to from 40 to 
70 kopeks. It is generally imported by the Russians 
at Is. 9 hd. per lb. Rut it must not be overlooked 
that the K. tea is the first crop, immensely superior 
to all that reaches Europe by any other route. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a well-known manufactur- 
ing town and mimicipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in the county of Worcester, is situated 
on the Stour, four miles above its junction with the 
Severn. The parish church is a handsome edifice, 
partly in the decorated and partly in the perpen- 
dicular style. K. is chiefly noteworthy on account 
of the carpet manufactures which are here carried 
on. The borough returns a member to the House 
of Commons. Top. (1S71) 20,814. 

KIDNAPPING is not a legal term, but is fre- 
quently applied in popular language to the offence 
of stealing or forcibly carrying off a child or adult 
The offence of forcibly carrying off a grown per- 
son, in general, now amounts only to an assault or 
false imprisonment, though formerly punishable with 
death. Child-stealing, where the child is under 14 
years of age, if done with intent to steal any article 
upon or about the person of the child, or to deprive 
the parent or guardian of the possession of the child, 
is in England and Ireland a felony, punishable with 
penal servitude for not loss than three, nor more than 
seven years, or with two years’ imprisonment. See 
also Abduction. ' 

KIDNEY-BEAN ( Phascolus ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Leguminosoe, sub-order Papili- 
onacccc, having nine stamens united by the filaments, 
and one separate stamen, a downy stigma, a 2-lippcd 
calyx, and the keel of the corolla with the stamens 
and style spirally twisted. The species' arc mostly 
annual herbaceous plants, natives of the warm parts 
both of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. The 
Common K. [P. vulgaris) is the Haricot of the 
French. In Britain, it is sometimes called French 
Bean. In the south of Europe, and as far north as 
Germany, in the United States' of America, and 
many other countries, the K. is a field-crop, and 
the ripe seeds arc au important article of food. 
Within the tropics, it is sown at all seasons ; but in 
countries subject to frost, only in spring, after the 
danger of frost is over. The seeds are used for food 
in a boiled state. 'In Britain, they are not regularly 
ripened, except in the most favourable situations in 
the south. The plant is therefore cultivated chiefly 
for the sake of the unripe pods, which, when boiled 
avitli the young seeds iu them, form a well-known 
and very delicate dish. — The Sc.U’.i.i'T Runn i:u (P. 
mullijlorus) has often been regarded as merely a 
larger variety of the K., with long twining stem. It 
is doubtful, however, if they are originally from the 
same native country; an American origin being 
assigned to the Runner, which is also a perennial — - 
although in the climate of Britain usually destroyed 
by the ■winter’s frost, and therefore treated as an 
annual — and has tuberous roots. The roots, in com- 
mon with those of Borne other species of Phascohts, 
are narcotic and dangerous ; serious consequences 
have ensued from the accidental eating of them. 
The plant is cultivated for the same uses as the K., 
and affords, even in Scotland, a- very abundant crop 
of green pods in the latter part of autumn, although 
the seed is not sown till about the 1st of May. It 
is a very ornamental plant, particularly the common 
variety with scarlet flowers. It readily covers any 
trellis or paling, and requires stakes of G — 10 feet 
in height. — Closely allied to the IC., if indeed more 
than varieties, and cultivated for the same uses, are 
the Haricot de Soissons (P. compressus), the Haricot 
Princesse (P. tumidus), &c. In some parts of India, 


one of the most esteemed kinds of pulse is the Moon, 
Moong, or Mungo (P. Hungo ) ; in others, the Kala 
Moog, or Black Guam (P. Max). 

KIDNEY-YETCH (Anlhyllis), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Leguminosa:, sub-order Papilio- 
nacecc, containing a number of species, some shrubby, 
and some herbaceous, natives chiefly of the warmer 
temperate parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. They 
have . the petals nearly equal in length, and an 
oval 1 — 3-saeded pod, enclosed in the permanent 
inflated and generally downy calyx. The only 
British species is the Common K. (A. vulneraria), 
also called Lady's Fingers, a herbaceous perennial, 
with pinnated unequal leaves, and crowded heads of 
yellow (or sometimes scarlet) flowers. It grows on 
very dry soils, and is eaten with avidity by cattle, 
hut does not yield much produce. 

KIDNEYS, The, are two glands having for their 
office the secretion of the urine. That this office or 
fimetion is of extreme importance, is sufficiently 
shewn by the facts that if, in consequence of disease, 
it is altogether suspended in the human subject, 
even for a day or two, death not unfrequently occurs, 
and that urinary glands corresponding in fimetion 
to our kidneys are found, not only in all verte- 
brate animals, hut in almost all molluscs, in the 
araclinidans, in insects, and in myriapods. 

The human kidneys are situated in the region 
of the loins, on each side of the spine, and aro 
imbedded in a layer of fatty tissue. Their form is 
too well lenown to require any description. The 
average length of each kidney is a little more than 
four inches, and its usual weight is from four to 


Vertical Section of tho Kidney. 

(From Gray’s Anatomy.) 

a, Bupra-rcnal capsule; bb, cortical substance of kidney; cc, 
medullary substance of kidney ; cee , the sinus or pelvis ; 
/, the ureter, proceeding to the bladder. 

six ounces. The substance of the kidneys is dense, 
extremely fragile, and of a deep red colour. On 
making a vertical section of the kidney, it is 
seen to consist of two different substances, which 
are named, frqm thoir position, tho external or 
cortical, and the internal or medullary substance. 

The cortical substance forms by far the greater 
part of the gland, and sends numerous prolongations 
inwards between the pyramids of the medullary 
substance. It is soft, granular, and contains nume- 
rous minute red globular bodies diffused through- 
out it, which are called, from their discoverer, the 
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Malpighian bodies, . and which will be presently 
noticed more fully. Its substance is made up of tho 
uriniferous tubes (which are described in the notieo 
of the medullary portion), capillaries, lymphatics, 
and nerves, held together by an intermediate paren- 
chymatous substance. _ 

The medullary substance consists of pale-reddish, 
conical masses, called the pyramids of Malpighi. 
The 3 ' are usually about twelve in number, but vary 
from eight to eighteen, and their apices (the papillae) 
point towards the hollow space (termed the sinus 
or pelvis) which occupies tho interior of the gland. 
The medullary structure is firmer than tho cortical, 
and instead of being granular, presents a striated 
appearance, from its being composed of minuto 
diverging tubes (the uriniferous tubes, or tubes of 
Bellini), °which run in straight lines through this 
portion of the kidneys, after having run in a highly 
convoluted course through the cortical portion. 

The cavity occupying the interior of the kidneys 
(the sinus or pelvis) is lined by mucous membrane, 
which, through the medium of the ureter, is con- 
tinuous with that of the bladder, and which extends 
into tho tissue of the kidneys, to line the uriniferous 
tubes. The mucous membrane forms a cun-like 
cavity around the termination of each pyramid, and 
the cavity, termed the calyr, receives the urine from 
the open terminations of the tubes, and conveys it 
towards the pelvis, from vheuco it passes down 
the ureter into the bladder. 

Each kidney is supplied with blood by a renal 
artery, a large trunk which comes off at right angles 
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I if, terminal liranch of the artery, ffivinp tho terminal tv.itr, af, 

| to the Mulptghlnn toft, nt, from which emertte-t the efferent 
' ve BB el, <•/. Other efferent vrw-cls, e, e, e, nre seen proceeding 
1 from other tuft'*, and entering the capillaries eurroumlinir 
the uriniferous tube, f. From this plexus of capillaries the 
t emulgent vein, rr, springs. 

, to the aorta. The hlood, after tho separation of tho 
various matters which constitute the Urine (q. v.), 
is returned into the venous system by the renal or 
emulgent vein, which opens into the inferior vena 
cava. 

Tile nerves are derived from the renal plexus, 
which is formed liy filaments of the solar plexus and 
tho lesser splanchnic nerve. They lieloug entirely 
to the ganglionic or sympathetic system. 

The Malpighian bodies are found in all vertebrate 
animals. In mammals, which are the only animals 
in which there is a division into a cortical and a 
medullary portion, these bodies are only found in the 
former. In an injected specimen, they appear to the 
naked eye as mere coloured spots. They are for the 
most part of a spherical, oval, or flask-like form. 
Their diameter in man may range from -ijth to 
-yj^tli of au inch, the mean being T jj,th. A small 
artery, termed the afferent vessel, may bo traced into 
each Malpighian body, while a minuto venous radicle, 
the efferent vessel, emerges from it closo to the point 
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at which the artery had entered. The Malpighian 
body itself consists of a rounded bunch or tuft of 
capillaries, derive^ from the afferent, and terminat- 
ing in the efferent vessel, and enclosed in a clear 
and transparent capsule, lined at its lower part with 
epithelium, continuous with that of the uriniferous 
tube which springs from each capsule. 

The convoluted portion of the tube which pro- 
ceeds from, and is continuous with, the Malpighian 
capsule, is composed of a delicate "basement mem- 
brane, in immediate relation externally until an 
abundant capillary net- work, and lined in its interior 
by the spheroidal or glandular variety of epithelium. 
The diameter of its central canal is about y aV ryth of 
an inch. The straight portion of the tubes of which 
the pyramids are composed is lined with epithe- 
lium, which approaches more nearly to the scaly 
or tesselated variety, and which seems to serve as 
a protecting layer, rather than to take part in the 
function of secretion. The tubes unite with one 
another to a great degree as they pass through the 
structure of tho pyramids, so. that at the base of a 
pyramid there may he many thousand tubes, whilo 
the number of openings at the extremity of a papilla 
are comparatively few. 

It now remains to consider the respective func- 
tions of these two essential elements of the lddney 
(as it exists in the vertebrate animals), viz., the 
Malpighian bodies and the tubes. Fro’m-the admir- 
able researches of Jlr Bowman ( Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1S-12), and from the labours of subsequent 
anatomists, it appears that in animals in which the 
urinary excretion is passed in an almost solid form 
(as in birds and reptiles), the tufts are small and 
simple as compared with those in the kidneys of 
animals which (like man and most mammals) pass 
tho urinary constituents dissolved in a largo quantity 
of water. On these grounds, ns well as from the 
fact, that the anatomical arrangement of the tufts is 
well calculated to favour the escapo of water from 
the hlood, Mr Bowman arrives at the conclusion, 
that the functiou of the Malpighian bodies is to 
furnish the fluid portion (the water) of the urine. 
The arrangement of the convoluted portion of tho 
tubes, with a capillary net-work on one side of tkeir 
basement membrane, and secreting epithelial cells 
on tho other, is the exact counterpart of the arrange- 
ment in other secreting glands, and there can be no 
doubt that tho functions of the cells in the con- 
voluted portion of the tubes is to separate from tho 
blood the various organic constituents (urea, uric 
acid, creatinine, &c.) and inorganic salts (chloride of 
sodium and phosphate of soda, &c.), which collect- 
ively form the solid constituents of the urine. It 
docs not necessarily follow that these secreting cells 
undergo rapid decay and renewal ; it is more prob- 
able that they have tho power of selecting certain 
materials from the hlood, and of transmitting them, 
without the disintegration of their own structure, to 
the interior of tho tube. 

The physical and chemical characters of tho 
secretion yielded by tho kidneys will he considered 
in the article Ukine. 

Diseases of the Kidneys. — The most important 
affection of tho kidneys is Bright’s Disease (q.v.), 
the symptoms of which have already been described. 
On examining the kidneys, in a case of dcatk from 
this disease, it is found that there is a great increase 
in the size and number of tho oil-globulcs which 
exist in small quantities in the epithelial cells of 
tho healthy gland. Tho urinary tubes becoming 
thus gorged and distended, compress the capillary 
vessels on their exterior; and hence, in consequence 
of passive congestion of the Malpighian vessels, 
which gives rise to obstruction of the circulation, 
the serum of tho blood exudes in place of pure 
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water, and gets mixed with the urine, which 
thus becomes alb umin ous in this disease. Inflam- 
mation of the Kidneys, or Nephritis, is not uncom- 
mon, In acute inflammation, there is a deep-seated 
pain in the small o£ the hack, on one or upon both 
sides, often extending downward towards the inside 
of the thigh. This pain is increased by pressure, 
sudden change of position, coughing, &c. The urine 
is scanty, high-coloured, albuminous, or bloody, and 
often deposits pus and sedimentary matter on stand- 
ing. There is more or less fever, preceded by 
rigors ; nausea and vomiting are frequent, and the 
bowels are usually constipated. In chronic inflam- 
mation, most of the above symptoms are present, 
but in a milder form, and there is little or no fever. 
In both the acute and chronic form, the blood may 
become contaminated, as in Bright’s Disease (q. v.), 
from the want of due purification by the kidneys, 
and various secondary affections may arise. 

The causes of inflammation of the kidney aro 
various. It may be due to mechanical violence, 
exposure to cold and wet, and to the ingestion of 
substances which have the property of irritating the 
kidneys, as cantharides, oil of turpentine, &c. A 
gouty diathesis and the presence of concretions may 
also be noticed as causes. Any affection capable of 
producing retention of urine, may, by distending the 
pelvis of the kidney, occasion inflammation, as, for 
example, stricture of the urethra and affections of the 
spinal cord producing paralysis of the urinary organs. 

The treatment must, on the whole, be antiphlo- 

f istie (or lowering) in the early stago of the disease, 
ut must be considerably modified in accordance 
■with the origin of the disease. 

Nephralgia, or Pain in the Kidney without Inflam- 
mation, which usually but not invariably depends 
upon the passage of a concretion through the ureter, 
is one of the most. painful affections to which the 
human frame is subject. It usually comes on when 
the concretion makes its way from the pelvis of the 
kidney into the ureter, and does not cease till it has 
passed into the bladder. During an ordinary fit of 
gravel (sec Lithiasis), or even in apparent health, a 
severe pain is suddenly felt in the loins, extending 
to the groin, thigh, or abdomen, and sometimes 
simulating colic. The pain comes on in paroxysms, 
with intervening periods of comparative case. The 
paroxysm is usually accompanied by vomiting, a 
small and feeble pulse, and a profuse sweat. There 
is a frequent desire to pass urine, but the effort is 
usually futile. At length, usually after some hours, 
or even one or two days, the concretion escapes into 
the bladder, and the pain suddenly ceases. 

This affection may be readily distinguished from 
inflammation by the sudden access and paroxysmal 
character of the pain and by the absence of fever. 

As the disease is ono which is very liable to 
return, the patient should know what steps to take 
before advice can bo obtained. Opium is our sheet- 
anchor in this affection. The patient (assuming that 
ho is an adult) may take two grains of opium, or an 
equivalent doso (35 or 40 minims) of laudanum or 
solution of muriate of morphia, when the attack 
comes on, and may repeat the medicine in half-doses 
every hour or two hours, until the pain is somewhat 
alleviated, or signs of the narcotic influence of the 
drug begin to manifest themselves. Should the 
stomachhe so irritable as to reject the medicine, a 
drachm of laudanum in a little thin staroh may be 
injected into the rectum. Hot fomentations to the 
abdomen and loins also give partial relief. Cldoro- 
form may be inhaled with great benefit during the 
paroxysms, but only under the superintendence of 
a physician. 

Suppression of Urine, or Ischuria rcnalis, is an 
affection in which there is either a complete cessation 


of the secreting _ action of the kidney, or so con- 
siderable a diminution as to be clearly morbid. 
It is undoubtedly, in most cases, a mere symptom 
of some other disease, but occasionally no other 
disorder is obvious, and it must be regarded as an 
independent or idiopathic affection. If no urine 
be separated from the blood, coma (intense stupe- 
faction) and death rapidly supervene from the 
retention of urea (or of carbonate of ammonia, into 
which it readily breaks up) in the blood, which thus 
becomes impure, and acts as a poison on the brain. 
The treatment, which is seldom successful, is too 
purely professional for notice in these pages. 

For further information on diseases of the kidneys 
and allied affections, see the articles Bright’s 
Disease, Diabetes, Dropsy, and Lithiasis. 

KlDRON, or KEDRON. See J ehoshaphat. 

ICIEF, or ICIEV, the chief town of the govern- 
ment of that name, on the west bank of tho 
Dnieper, is one of the oldest of the Russian towns, 
and was formerly tho capital. In 8G4, it was taken 
from the Khazars by two Norman chiefs, com- 
panions of Ruric, and conquered from them by Oleg, 
Ruric’s successor, who made it his capital. In 1240 
(when it ceased to be the capital), it was nearly 
destroyed by Bath, Khan of Kiptcliak. Christianity 
was first proclaimed in Russia at K. in 988. In 
the 14th c., it was seized by Gedimin, Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, and annexed to Poland in 1569, but 
in 1686 was restored to Russia. Tho IC. of the pre- 
sent time is one of the largest towns in the empire, 
possessing (1875) 79,773 inhabitants, one-tliird of 
whom aro Poles. It is strongly fortified, has a 
remarkable suspension-bridge over the Dnieper, one 
of the best universities in Russia, a military and an 
ecclesiastical school. In its neighbourhood is the 
convent of Kievo-Potchorsk, a celebrated Bussian 
sanctuary, which annually attracts thousands of pil- 
grims from the most remote corners of the empire. 
IC. is not an industrial, but a commercial centre ; 
large fairs take place hero annually, the most cele- 
brated of which is the ‘Contracts’ during the winter, 
which is attended by all the surrounding proprietors, 
and by many foreign merchants. The trade is 
chiefly with Odessa, Poltava, and Austria. 

ICIEICIE (Frcycinelia Banksii), a shrub of the 
natural order Pandanacea, yielding an edible, aggre- 
gated fruit, said to bo the finest indigenous fruit 
of New Zealand. The species of this genus aro 
tropical Asiatic, or Polynesian climbing slirubs, 
with sheathing, long, rather grassy leaves, usually 
spinous or serrated on the margin ; and terminal, 
solitary, or clustered spadices of unisexual flowers. 
The K. is found in the northern part of New 
Zealand. It climbs the loftiest tresis, branching 
copiously. Tho leaves are two or tlireo feet long. 
The spadices are clustered. Tho fruit. is a mass, of 
fleshy berries. The jelly made of it tastes like 
preserved strawberries. 

KIEL, capital city of tlie Prussian province of 
Slesvig-Holstein, lying on a deep fjord or bay of 
the Baltic, •which admits large ships to anchor close 
to the town, is the station ot the greatest 
the German navy, and is situated in lat. 54 20 JN., 
and long. 10’ 7 E. Pop. (1871) 32 899 K. is the 
scat of the Supreme Court of Appeal for the province, 
and of a university, which was founded in lOCo, and 
has a library of 80,000 volumes, an observatory, a 
botanic garden, a natural history museum, and a 
good collection of northern antiquities. In \oj£ 
an imperial order was issued that an academy for 
the benefit of all seafarers should he established at 
K. The town has two bridges, connecting the 
northern or older parts with tho rapidly increasing 
southern suburbs. Tho most ancient of its^tivc 
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churches is Sfc Nicholai, which dates from the 13th 
century. The castle has a good sculpture-gallery, 
containing, among other copies of the best works of 
art, casts of the Elgin marbles, and of Thorwaldsen’s 
best productions. The public gardens and the 
wooded shores of the fjord, together with the woods 
of Dlisternbrook (where a bathing establishment has 
existed since 1822), afford numerous pleasant walks. 
K., which became a member of the Hanseatic 
League in the 14th c., was formerly the chief mart 
for the farm and dairy produce of the Danish 
islands ; and the very ancient annual fair, which 
was held for four weeks after Epiphany, was 
attended by buyers of all classes from every part 
of the duchies. K. has manufactures of tobacco, 
oil-colours, sugar, machinery, ironmongery, &e. 
Butter is extensively exported. It is an important 
link in the line of communication between Germany 
and the Baltic islands and ports ; and steam-packets 
daily convey passengers and mails to and from the 
ports of the Baltic and North Sea. 

KIEV, a government of Little Kussia, lies imme- 
diately north of the government of Kherson, 
and is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Dnieper. Area, 19,546 square miles, more than 
one-half of which is arable, and one-fifth under 
wood. Pop. (1870) 2,175,132. In tlw northern 
portions, the surface is flat and marshy ; the 
south is covered with ranges of hills, branches of 
the Carpathian Mountains, running from north-west 
to south-east. The chief river is the Dnieper, 
with its tributaries, the Pripet and the Tetcrev. 
The soil, chiefly loam, and partly clay and sand, is 
very fertile ; so that, although agriculture is back- 
ward, the returns are considerable. The climate 
is exceedingly mild; everything is in blossom in 
April, and frosts do not set in till November. Agri- 
culture and horticulture are the chief occupations 
of the inhabitants. Wheat is extensively exported 
to Odessa. There are numerous distilleries, and 
beet-root sugar, tobacco, cloth, china, and delft are 
manufactured. Large cargoes of timber and fire- 
wood are floated down the Dnieper to the ports of 
the Black Sea annually. 

ICI'LDA, St, a small island, lying off the west 
coast of Scotland, in lat. 57° 49' 20" N,, fifty 
miles west of the peninsula of Harris, to the parish 
of which, it is reckoned as belonging. It presents 
bold and lofty precipices to the sea, except at two 
points, one on the south-east, the other on the 
west side of the island. At each of these points 
there is a bay with a low shore. Besides the 
main island, there are several small islets, and the 
whole group has an area of from 3000 to 4000 square 
acres. Pop. (1871) 71- Situated in the midst of 
the Gulf Stream, St K. enjoys a mild climate, 
although the weather is often boisterous. On the 
main island, there are eighty or ninety head of black 
cattle, and nearly 2000 sheep (among which is a 
Spanish breed, whose wool is highly prized) are 
grazed on it and on the surrounding islets. Immense 
numbers of wild-fowl are killed annually, the flesh 
of which is very generally eaten and the feathers 
Bold. The sea abounds in delicious fish, easily 
caught from the rocky shore without the use of 
boats. The inhabitants formerly were able to 
export more or less grain annually; but although 
the population has decreased within late years, 
they now consume all the cereal produce of the 
island, besides an additional quantity, which they 
import. The present inhabitants habitually con- 
sume much more farinaceous food than their fore- 
fathers did. They do not receive any gratuitous 
assistance from the proprietor. The principal ex- 
ports are kelt or rough woollen cloth, blankets, 
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feathers, fulmar-oil, and salted ling, also young 
cattle, cheese, and tallow. 

KILDA'RB (Hib. Kill-dara, Church of the 
Oaks), an ancient episcopal ' and market town in 
the county of the same name in Ireland, 25 miles 
south-west of Dublin. It owed its origin to a 
monastery, founded, according to the annalists, in 
the end of the 5th c., by St Bridget, the daughter 
of an Irish chieftain, who received the veil from St 
Patrick himself. Around the monastery, a town of 
some importance sprang up, which, as well as the 
abbey, was repeatedly plundered by the Danes. 
After the English invasion, it rose to considerable 
importance, and a parliament was held in it in 
1309. In the ware of Elizabeth, and subsequently 
in the Great Civil War, it suffered almost com- 
plete ruin, from which it but partially recovered. 
Prior to the Union, K. returned two members 
to the Irish parliament. At present, it is much 
decayed, consisting of but 246 houses. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was 1298 ; it is now slightly increased, 
being (1871) 1333. The see of K., together with 
that of Leighlin, in the Protestant Church, is united 
to that of Dublin. In the Roman Catholic the united 
sees of Kildare and Leighlin form a distinct diocese. 
Notwithstanding^ its present decayed condition, 
K. is exceedingly interesting for its antiquities, 
which comprise the ruined cathedral, a Franciscan 
and a Carmelite abbey, a portion of the chapel of 
St Bridget, popularly called ‘ The Firehouse,’ from 
a perpetual fire anciently maintained there, and, 
above all, the round tower, 130 feet in height, 
which crowns the elevation on ‘which the town is 
built, and is seen from a great distance. 

KILDARE, an inland county of the province of 
Leinster, Ireland, distant, at its eastern border, 
about 14 miles west from the English Channel. Its 
greatest length from north to south is 40 miles ; 
from east to west, 27 miles; area, 458,436 acres, 
of, which 356,787 are arable. Its surface is almost 
one unvaried plain, with the exception of the south- 
east border, which meets the range of Dublin 
Hills, and the southern border, which likewise is 
slightly elevated. Its principal rivers are the 
Liffey and the Barrow, the latter of which forms in 
part its boundary. The Boyne has its source in IC, 
as has also the Blackwater. It is traversed by the 
Grand and Royal Canals. The most remarkable 
features of K. are the celebrated plain called the 
‘Curragkof Kildare’ — an undulating down, six miles 
long, and two broad, the site of the well-known 
race-course, the Newmarket of Ireland — and the Bog 
of Allen. The solitary kill called Allen, which rises 
in Jthe great central limestone plain, is a mass of 
granular compact greenstone and' porphyry, with 
some red sandstone conglomerate, which is quarried 
for millstones. The soil is generally a rich loam, 
resting on limestone or slate. The total extent of 
land under tillage, in 1853, qvas 140, S37 acres ; but 
the proportion of pasture iand to tillage has been 
much increased, the acres under crop in 1870 being 
only 121,940. The pop. (1871) was 83,614, of whom 
71,192 were Roman Catholics, 10,038 Episcopalians, 
and the rest of other denominations. The principal 
towns are Naas, Athy, and Kildare ; l)ut the num- 
ber of minor towns is beyond the average of Irish 
counties. K. sends two county members to the 
imperial parliament. In antiquities of all histori- 
cal periods, K. is peculiarly rich. In the time of 
Geraldus Cambrensis, the plain of the Curragh had 
a stone circle similar to that of Stonehenge. Of the 
round tower there are no fewer than five examples. 
Some stone crosses also are still preserved, and 
many castles of the Anglo-Norman period, three of 
which are still inhabited. The well-known Roman 
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Catholic college of Maynooth (q. v.) is situated in 
this county, as is also the Jesuit college of Clongowes 
Wood, 

ICI'LIA, a fortified town of European Turkey, in 
the province of Bessarabia, is situated on the left 
hank of the Elia branch of the Danube, 25 miles 
north-east of IsmaiL Commerce is carried on here 
to some extent, and there is a population of 0400. 

KI'LIAN, a saint of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Bishop of WUrzburg in the 7th century. He 
was a native of Ireland, and a member of that 
distinguished body of Irish' missionaries among the 
Teutonic nations, to whose labours, in the Gth and 
7th c., Christianity and civilisation were so largely 
indebted in the southern and south-eastern countries 
of Europe. He was of a noble family, and while 
yet young, entered the monastic life in his native 
country. Hawing undertaken, in company with 
several of Iris fellow-monies, a pilgrimage to Rome, 
he was seized in his journey through the still pagan 
province of Thuringia, with a desire to devote 
himself to its conversion, and being joined by his 
fellow-pilgrims, Colman and Donates, he obtained 
for the project at Rome, in GS7, the sanction of 
the then pope, Conon, by whom he was ordained 
bishop. On his return, he succeeded in converting 
the Duke Gosbert, with many of his subjects, and 
in opening the way for the complete conversion of 
Thuringia; but having provoked the enmity of 
Geilana, who, although the widow of Gosbert’s 
brother, had been married to Gosbert, by declaring 
the marriage invalid, and inducing Gosbert to 
separate from her, he was murdered at her insti- 
gation, during the absence of Gosbert, in 7S9, 
together with both his fellow-missionaries. The 
work which K. commenced was completed some 
years later by Boniface and his fellow-missionaries. 

KILIMANJARO' (tlreGreat Mountain), supposed 
to be the highest known mountain of Africa, is situ- 
ated on the western border of Zanzibar, in lat. 
3° 40' S., and long. 36° E. It is covered with per- 
petual snow, and is supposed to reach an elevation 
of 20,000 feet above sea-level. 

KILKE'NNY, Cm- op (Gael. ‘Church of St 
Kenny, or Canice ’), the capital of the county of 
that name, and a county of itself, is situated on 
the river Nore, 81 miles south-south-west from 
Dublin by the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way. Pop. of city in 1861, 14,174 ; in 1871, it had 
decreased nearly ten per cent., being only 12,710 
(of whom 11,369 were Catholics, 1181 Episcopalians, 
and 80 Presbyterians) ; pop. (1871) of parliamentary 
borough, 15,748. The county of the city comprises 
an area of 17,012 acres, of which 1G,091 are external 
to the city. IC. returns one member to the imperial 
parliament. This city owes its origin to the cathe- 
dral church of the diocese of Ossory, which dates 
from the 12th century. Almost from the time of 
the invasion, E was a strong seat of the English 
power, its castle dating from the time of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, in 1195. From an early date, K. 
was a place of much political importance, as well 
as the seat of numerous religious establishments. 
Being seated on the southern frontier of the Pale, 
it was strongly walled in the end of the 14th c., 
and several parliaments were held in it, of which the 
most notable was that of 13G7, in which was enacted 
the well-known ‘ Statute of Kilkenny,’ the great 
nucleus of all the distinctively English legislation 
for Ireland. The cathedral dates in part from the 
13th c. ; and the abbey church of St John’s, called 
the Black Abbey, has been partially restored, and is 
one of the very few ancient Irish churches now in 
actual occupation for the religious use of the Roman 
Catholics. A handsome Roman Catholic cathedral 


also has been recently completed. The so-called 
college or grammar-school of K. was founded by the 
Butlers in the 16th c.. and was further endowed 
by the great Duke of Ormond. St Kyran’s College 
is an educational establishment for the Roman 
Catholics, and is interesting as one of the first 
opened by that religious community after the repeal 
of the law which made Catholic education penal in 
these countries. K. formerly possessed considerable 
manufactures of blankets and. coarse woollen and 
linen cloths, but of late they have much declined. It 
is the seat of tolerably extensive marble- works, and 
has a large and active provision-trade, the chief 
outlet of which is Waterford, with which K. is 
connected both by river and by the Elkenny and 
Waterford Railway. 


KILKENNY, an inland county of the province 
of Leinster, in Ireland, bounded on the S. by Water- 
ford, is 4G miles in its greatest length from N. to S., 
and 24 in its greatest width from E. to W. Its area 
is 796 square miles, or 509,732 acres, of which 
470,102 are arable. The population has been 
steadily decreasing since 1841, when it was 189,312. 
In 1851 it was 138,775; in 1S61 it had fallen to 
110,341, and in 1871 (including the population of 
the city) to 109,379 ; of whom 103,324 were Roman 
Catholics, and 5566 Episcopalians. The surface^ of 
the county is very varied, the southern portion being 
especially elevated, the hills rising to a height of 
1696 feet in the summit of Mount Brandon. In 
the western district are situated the Walsh Moun- 
tains. The principal rivers are the Nore, which 
traverses the whole length from north to south- 
east, and falls into the Barrow; the Barrow, and 
Suir, which form the eastern and southern boundary. 
The surface of IC., except the mountains in the S., 
is mainly of the limestone formation, overlaid in 
the N. districts by shale and sandstone. In the hilly 
districts is an extensive deposit of anthracite coal, 
but of inferior quality. In the neighbourhood of the 
city of E, a valuable black marble, interspersed 
with fossil shells, is quarried, of which a consider- 
able manufacture of chimney-pieces and similar 
objects is carried on. Marl is generally found 
throughout the county. The soil is generally fit for 
tillage. In 1876, the number of acres under crop 
was 175,710. The live-stock in 1S76 was— horses, 
17,S02; cattle, 117,753; sheep, 113,729; pigs, 
54,373. The capital is the city of Kilkenny 
(q. v.). The towns of secondary importance are 
Call an, Thomastown, Freshford, Urlingford, and 
Castlecomer, which is the centre of the coal-dis- 
trict K. has two county members, and the 
city a third. IC having been, from an early period 
after the invasion, the seat of the great Anglo- 
Norman families of Fitzgerald, Butler, Grace, Fur- 
cell, and others, has been the scene of much of the 
conflict of the English and Irish races, and is j still 
thickly studded with remains of the military 
strongholds of the English settlers. The ecclesi- 
astical remains are no less numerous ; and it pos- 
sesses five round towers, and a considerable number 
of raths or tumuli, cairns, stone-circles, and pillars. 
The most remarkable natural curiosity is the cave 
of Dunmorc, between Castlecomer and Kilkenny, 
opening by a natural arch of 50 feet in height, and 
containing several chambers encrusted with stalac- 
tites. It is traversed by a subterranean stream. 


KILLARNEY, a small market-town of Ireland, 
n the co. Kerry, Munster, is situated 1-1- mile from 
•he Lower Lake of the same name, 17 miles b.lk 
3 f Tralee, and 46 miles W.N.W. of Cork. It con- 
tains an imposing Roman Catholic cathedral, a 
Dominican friary, and a nunnery, has little trade, is 
exceedingly dull in winter, though it wakes -uynto 
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animation in spring and summer, when it is visited 
by crowds of tourists, attracted by tlic beauty of tbc 
scenery in the vicinity. Pop. (1871) 5193. 

KILLARNEY, Eases of, a series of three con- 
nected lakes, near the centre of the county of Kerry, 
Ireland. The surplus waters are conveyed by the 
river Lcanc north-west to Castlemain ^Harbour. 
The Upper Lake is 21 miles long and 7ths of a 
mile broad, and contains several islands. The Long 
Range River, leading to the Middle Lake, is about 
three miles in length. The Middle Lake is 2 miles 
long by 1 mile broad ; and the Lower Lake, with 
about thirty islands, is 5 miles long by 3 broad. 
The beauty of the scenery, which is widely cele- 
brated, consists in the gracefulness of the mountain 
outlines, the rich and varied colouring of the wooded 
shores, deepening through gray rock and light-green 
arbutus to brown mountain heath and dark firs. 

KILLIECRA'NKIE, Battle or. See Graham, 
John, Viscount Dundee. 

KILMAI'NHAM HOSPITAL, an establish- 
ment near Dublin for the reception of wounded and 
pensioned soldiers. It was originally founded by 
ICing Charles II., and is conducted on similar prin- 
ciples to the sister institution, Chelsea Hospital 
(q. v.). K. H. is maintained by an annual parlia- 
mentary grant, and provides everything necessary 
for the comfort of upwards of 250 veterans and 
oflicers. The general commanding tho forces in 
Ireland for tho time being is ex officio the master of 
It. H., and has his residence on the estate. 

KILMARNOCK, the largest town in the county 
of Ayr, Scotland, and one of the chief stations on 
tho Glasgow and South-western Railway, is situ- 
ated on a small stream of tlic same name, 12 miles 
north-north-cast of Ayr. IC. was once celebrated 
for its manufacture of ‘ cowls;’ in the days of hand- 
loom- weaving, the * Kilmarnock wabstors ’ were a 
notablo class, and liavo received from tho satiric 
pen of Burns a not altogether enviable immortality ; 
but the introduction of machinery has reduced tho 
class to insignificance. Later, the town became 
one of the chief seats of calico-printing in Scotland ; 
but though this manufacture is still carried on, it 
has ceased to bo as important as formerly'. It 
has also several largo engineering establishments, 
woollen mills, carpet manufactories, tanneries, 
breweries, &c. The country round about is One 
of tho richest in Scotland in coal and iron, aud its 
dairy produce is also extensive. Tho largest cheese 
show in Scotland is held here. In 1872, the value 
of tho cliecso exhibited and sold amounted to 
nearly £25,000. K. is a parliamentary burgh, and 
unites with Rntlierglen, Dumbarton, Port-Glasgow, 
and Renfrew in sending one member to parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 22,952. 

KILOGRAMME. See Gramme. 

KILRU'SH, a small market and seaport town of 
Ireland, in the county of Clare, is situated on an 
inlet of the same name, on tho northern shore 
of tho estuary' of tho Shannon, 50 miles west of 
Limerick. It is much resorted to for sea-bathing, 
has a good harbour with secure anchorage from 
westerly gales, and carries on considerable trade 
in corn, butter, pigs, fish, feathers, hides, flags, Irish 
moss, and in turf cut in tho vicinity. Stone and 
slate are quarried here, and thero are manufactures 
of flannels, friezes, and linen-sheetings. Pop, (1871) 
4430. 

ICILSY'TH, a burgh of barony in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, is distant about 12 miles north-east from 
Glasgow, with which it is connected by railway. 
There are here several factories, and coal and iron 
works. Pop. (1871) 4895. 
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ItlLWI'-NNING, a town in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland. It consists chiefly of one long, irregular 
street. Hand-loom weaving, which at one time 
was carried on to a large extent, is now compara- 
tively nothing. Hand-sewing or embroidery, intro- 
duced about a century ago, was the source from 
which a large portion of the female community 
derived their support, but very few are now 
employed in this branch of industry. _ The pros- 
perity of the town now depends mainly on the 
numerous coal-pits in its vicinity, and on its 
proximity to the Eglinton Ironworks, which alone 
afford employment to 1700 miner? and others. The 
parish church, built in 1775, occupies part of the 
site of the famous Abbey of Kilwinning. The town 
is noted as being the birthplace of freemasonry in 
Scotland, and until tho institution of the Grand 
Lodge in 1730, all other lodges in Scotland received 
their charters from ‘Mother Kilwinning even after 
1730, down to 1807, when the disputes between 
the two lodges were adjusted, many charters were 
issued by the mother-lodge. It is also celebrated 
for its archery, and is the only place in Scotland 
where shooting at the papingo is practised. Pop. 
in 1S71, 359S. About a mile and a half to the 
south-east of the town, in the midst of extensive 
and beautiful policies, stands Eglinton Castle, the 
principal residence of the family of Montgomerie, 
Earls of Eglinton, and the scene of the renowned 
‘Tournament’ in 1839. 

KIMCHI, David (generally quoted by his ini- 
tials, licDalC), the most eminent Jewish gramma- 
rian and exegete, was born towards the end of tho 
12th c., probably at Narbonne, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. He died in Provence about 
1240. His father, Joseph Kimcki, was the author 
of a number of commentaries and other theological 
works. His brother Moses is renowned for works 
of a similar description, more especially a Hebrew 
Grammar, Mahalach SheLile lia-Daat, of which thero 
are several editions. His own celebrity, however, 
far exceeds theirs. His Grammar, Mkhlol, and his 
Lexicon, Shorashim, have, to a certain degree, been 
the basis of all subsequent Hebrew grammars and 
lexicons. He wrote also commentaries on almost 
all the books of the Old Testament, most of which 
have been separately printed, and translated into 
Latin by Nelo, Pontaco, Lcusden, Muis, Janvier, 
&c., besides several polemical works, such as the 
Vihtach, Teshuboth U-Nozrim, Ac. He was also made 
arbiter in the great Maimonides controversy (1232). 

ICI'MMERIDGE CLAY, tho lowest series of 
the Upper Oolite, consists chiefly of a bituminous 
shale, in some places passing into an impure brown 
shaly coal, and in others having beds of sand or 
calcareous grit, with layers of nodules of septarin. 
scattered through them. The series attains a maxi- 
mum thickness of 500 or GOO feet. The beds occur 
in the vale of Pickering, in Yorkshire, and continue 
as a narrow band south through Lincoln and Nor- 
folk, then south-east through Huntingdon, Bucking- 
ham, and Wilts, to Dorset, where they terminate 
near Weymouth, and eastward at the village of 
Kimmeridge, wiiieh has given its name to the 
series. The fossils are chiefly mollusca, with a few 
placoid and ganoid fish, and several reptiles. In 
many places, layers of an oyster ( Ostrea deltoidea), 
without any other organic remain, occur in broad 
continuous floors parallel to the stratification : the 
valves are usually together, and young specimens 
are occasionally attached to the older ones. 

KIN, Next of. When a person dies intestate, 
leaving personal property, such property devolves 
upon and belongs to the next of kin, who are the 
blofid-relatives of the deceased. The law has 
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declared a certain order o£ precedence among next 
of kin, -which is not exactly the same in the three 
Idngdoms. The degrees of kindred are divided 
into lineal and collateral. The lineal consists of 
the ascending, such as father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, paternal and maternal, and so on ad 
infinitum, ; and the descending, such as son, daughter, 
grandson, granddaughter, and so on ad infinitum. 
The collateral kindred consists of brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, and the children of such ad infini- 
tum. The mode by -which the civil law computed 
the propinquity of degree was this; it allowed 
one degree for -each person in the line of descent 
exclusively of him from whom the computation 
begins, and in the direct line counted the degrees 
from the deceased to his relative; hut as regards 
.collaterals, it counted the sum of the degrees from 
the deceased to the common ancestor, and from the 
common ancestor to the relatives. Thus, a brother 
was in the second degree, counting one to the father, 
and one from the father to the brother ; a nephew, 
and also an uncle, a great-grandfather and a great- 
grandson, were all in the third degree ; a son and 
a father were in the first degree ; and so on. This 
mode of computing the degrees of kindred has been 
adopted in the law of England and Ireland. 

When a person dies intestate, leaving personal 
property, there are two classes of rights to which 
the next of kin are entitled : one is the right 
to administer the estate, or to take out letters of 
administration ; the other is the right to a share of 
the property itself. As regards the right of admin- 
istration, the widow or next of kin may he selected, 
both or either. But among the next of kin, those 
are to he preferred who are nearest in degree accord- 
ing to the above computation : thus, a son or father 
is preferred to a brother, grandfather, or grandson ; 
and these to a nephew, uncle, great-grandson, or 
great-grandfather ; and so on. As regards tho more 
valuable right of a share in the property, the rule 
is, that if there is a widow surviving, and also issue 
of the deceased, who are in that case the next of 
kin, then two-thirds of the property go to the next 
of kin ; if there are no issue, hut a widow survives, 
then one-half only goes to the next of kin ; hut if 
there is no widow surviving, then the whole goes to 
the next of kin. But the next of kin take according 
to the statute of Distributions, which slightly differs 
frbm the order of the civil law as to the degrees 
of priority : thus, the children exclusively take the 
whole, if children survive ; if some of the children 
are dead, leaving issue, then the issue collectively of 
each dead child take an equal share with the living 
children, by what is called the principle of Represen- 
tation. If there are none nearer than grandchildren, 
all take an equal share, and tho issue of a deceased 
grandchild also take one of such shares. After all 
the children and grandchildren are dead without 
issue, then the father, if alive, is entitled to the 
whole. If he also is dead, then the mother, the 
living brothers and sisters (together with the issue 
of deceased -brothers and sisters collectively), take 
each one share. After these are dead, then grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, paternal and maternal, 
and nephews and nieces, if alive, take each a share. 
The right of representation, i. e., the right of the 
children of a deceased person being one of a class 
(and who, if alive, would have been one. of the 
next of kin), to represent him, and take his share, 
applies as far as the children of brothers and sisters, 
but no further. The heir-at-law, if of equal degree, 
is one of the next of kin, and takes his share with 
the rest, though he also gets all the real estate. 
The half-blood counts among the next of kin equally 
with the whole blood. 

In Scotland, the rules of priority among the next 


of kin vary considerably from the above order, 
which prevails in England and Ireland. The chil- 
dren being entitled to an absolute legal share called 
Legitim (q. v.), take the father’s property in two 
characters — one part as legitim, the other as being 
next of kin — and the result is often different 
from what obtains in England. Moreover, in Scot- 
land, though the heir-at-law may be one of the next 
of kin, st3l he is not entitled to take such share 
unless he Collate (q. v.) the heritable estate. The 
degrees of kindred are not counted in exactly tho 
same way. The father never can take more than 
one-half, nor the mother than one-third, while any 
of the brothers and sisters, or their issue, are alive. 
The half-blood does not share equally with, but in 
an inferior degree to the full blood. - 

KINA BALD, an interesting mountain in the 
northern angle of the island of Borneo, reaches a 
height of 13,000 feet. It was twice ascended by 
Mr Spenser St John, F.R.G.S., author of Life in the 
Forests of the Far East. 

KINBU'RN, a small fort of South Russia, in 
the government of Kherson, is situated at the 
extremity of a long narrow sand-bank, which forms 
the southern boundary of the estuary of the Dnieper. 
During the Crimean War, it fell before a naval 
expedition of the allies, October 17, 1855. About 
a mile from the fort stands the little fishing-village 
of Kinbum. 

KINCA'RDINESHIRE, or THE MEARNS, a 
maritime county of Scotland, with Aberdeenshire 
and the Dee on the north, Forfarshire and the North 
Esk on the south and west, and the North Sea on 
the east. The rocks are granite, gneiss, sandstone, 
conglomerate, mica-slate, clay-slate, limestone, and 
trap. Area, 24S,284 acres, of which 120,050 are in 
cultivation, and 23,153 acres in wood. The county 
may bo divided into five sections— viz., the Coast, 
Garvock, the ‘ How o’ the Mearns,’ the Grampians, 
and Deeside. The coast-land and much of the 
‘How’ is of superior quality, and rents from £2 to 
£3, 10s. an acre. The ‘How’ forms part of the 
Valley of Strathmore (q. v.). The Grampians, run- 
ning across the county from east to west, parallel to 
the Dee, with an average breadth of from seven to 
eivlit miles, cover about 80,000 acres. One of the 
peaks, Mount Battock, is 2555 feet high. The Dee- 
side portion of the county is a comparatively narrow 
strip of light sharp soil. The rainfall is from 23 
to 27 inches; in 1872, it was 50 per cent, above 
the average. The produce of the county and the 
condition of the inhabitants have improved vastly 
since the middle of the 18th c., when there was 
little to be seen but poor huts and starved cattle, 
and when the value of the largest ox was not 
more than 20s. In 1876, K. had 424 acres wheat, 
12,840 acres barley and bere, 30,975 acres oats, 189 
acres rye, 785 acres beans, 142 acres peas, 2251 acres 
potatoes, 19,739 acres turnips. Of live-stock, there 
were 4748 horses, 28,504 cattle, 32,176 sheep, and 
2523 swine. There are few manufactures in the 
county. The principal towns and villages are Stone- 
haven (q. v.), the county town; Bervie, a royal 
■burgh ; Lawreneekirk, a burgh of barony ; and 
Johnshaven. In the beginning of the 19th c., about 
1 in 50 of the population was on the poor-roll, the 
average expenditure for each being £1, 16s. In 1872, 
17 parishes of the 19 in K. were assessed for the 
poor, and had 1530 paupers, costing £8545. Of the 
objects of antiquarian interest, the most noted is 
Dunnottar Castle (q. v.). K. was the birthplace of 
George Wishart, Robert Barclay, Bishop Burnett, 
Dr X Beattie, and Dr Thomas Reid. The pop. in 
1871 was 34,630, who return one member to parlia- 
ment. Valued rent for 1876 — 1877, £263,509. 
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KING (Saxon, Ct/ning; Sanscrit, Ganala, father, 
from the root Gan, to beget : ‘ what the husband 
■was in bis house, the lord, the strong protector, the 
king was among his people ’ — Max Mutter), the 
person vested with, supremo power in a state. 
According to feudal usages, the king was the source 
from which all command, honour, and authority 
flowed ; and he delegated to his followers the power 
by which they exercised subordinate rule in certain 
districts. The kingdom was divided into separate 
baronies, in each of which a baron ruled, lord both 
of the lands, which he held under the obligation of 
rendering military sendee to the king, and in many 
cases also of the people, who -were vassals of the 
soil, and his liege subjects. In modern times, the 
kingly power often represents only a limited mea- 
sure of sovereignty, various constitutional checks 
being in operation in different countries to control 
the royal prerogative. The Icing may succeed to 
the throne by descent or inheritance, or he may 
bo elected by the suffrages of tho nation, or 
by the suffrages of some budy of persons selected 
out of tho nation, as was the case in Poland. 
Even when the ltingly power is hereditary, some 
form is gone through on the accession of a new king, 
to signify a recognition by tho people of his right, 
and a claim that ho should pledge himself to per- 
form certain duties, accompanied by a religious 
ceremony, in which anointing with oil and placing 
a crown on his head aro included as acts. By the 
anointing, a certain sacredncss is supposed to bo 
tlirown round the royal person, while the coronation 
symbolises his supremacy. Tliero is now no very 
clearly-marked distinction between a king and an 
Emperor (q. v.). A queen-regnant, or princess who 
has inherited tho sovereign power m countries 
where female succession to the throne is recognised, 
possesses all the political rights of a king. 

In England, it is said that the Icing never dies, 
which means, that ho succeeds to tho tlirono imme- 
diately on the death of his predecessor, without 
tho necessity of previous recognition on the part 
of the people. He makes oath at his coronation 
to govern according to law, to cause justice to bo 
administered, and to maintain the Protestant Church, 
lie is the source from which all hereditary titles 
arc derived, and he nominates judges and other 
officers of state, oflicers of the army and navy, 
governors of colonies, bishops and deans. Ho must 
concur iu every legislative enactment, and sends 
embassies, makes treaties, and even enters into wars, 
without consulting parliament. Tho royal person 
is sacred, and the king canuot be called to account 
for any of liis acts ; but he can only act politically 
by his ministers, who are not protected by the same 
irresponsibility. A further control on the roj-al 
prerogative is exercised by the continual necessity 
of applying to parliament for supplies of money, 
which practically renders it necessary to obtain tho 
sanction of that body to every important public 
measure. 


The Crown (q. v.) now in uso as the emblem of 
sovereignty differs considerably in 
Q form in different countries of modern 

yjigflqsi £f,7> Europe ; but in all cases it is dis- 
njg gS’&g gj’ 0 tiiiguished from the coronets of the 
gSgSv nobility in being closed above. Tho 
royal crown of Great Britain, here 
P nf represented, is described under article 
Great Britain. Chown. Tho helmet placed by 
the sovereign over his arms is of 
burnished gold, open-faced, and with bars. For the 
arms of the sovereign, see G re.it Britain. 

KING-AT-ARMS, or KING-OF-ARMS. Tho 
principal heraldic officer of any country. There are 
four kings-at-arms iu England, named respectively 
TUG 


Garter, .Clarcncieux, Norroy, and Bath, but the first 
three only aro members of tho College of Arms. 

Garter principal king-of-arms was instituted by 
Henry A r ., 1417 A.D., for the service of the order of 
the Garter. His duties include the regulation of 
tho arms of peers and the knights of the Bath. In 
tho capacity of king-of-arms of the order of the 
Garter, he has apartments within the castle of 
Windsor, and a mantle of blue satin, with the arms 
of St George on the left shoulder, besides a badge 
and sceptre. His official costume as principal king- 
of-arms of England is a surcoat of velvet, richly 
embroidered with the arms of the sovereign, a 
crown, and a collar of SS. The insignia of the 
office are borne by Garter impaled with his paternal 
arms, tho latter on the ‘dexter side of the shield. 
These are argent, St George’s cross, on a chief 
gules a ducal coronet encircled with a garter, 
between a lion of England on the dexter side, and 
a ficur-dc-lis on the sinister, all or. 

Clarcncieux and Norroy are provincial kings-of- 
arms, with jurisdiction to the south and north of 
the Trent respectively. They arrange and register 
alone or conjointly with Garter the arms of all 
below the rank of the peerage. The official arms 
of Clarcncieux are argent St George’s cross, on a 
chief gules a lion of England ducaUy crowned or. 
Those of Norroy are argent St George’s cross, on a 
chief per pale azure and gules a lion of England 
ducally crowned between a fleur-de-lis on the dexter 
side, and a key, wards in chief, on the sinister, all 
or. Both provincial Icings have a crown collar and 
surcoat. The crown is of silver gilt. 

The crown of a king-of-arms is of silver gilt, 
and consists of a circle inscribed with the words, 
Miserere met Dais secundum magnam misericordiam 
tuam, supporting 1C oak leaves, each alternate 
leaf higher than the re3t. AVithin tho crown is 
a cap of crimson satin turned up with ermine, 
and surmounted by a tassal wrought -of gold silk. 
Kings-of-arms were formerly entitled to wear their 
crowns on all occasions when the sovereign wore his ; 
now they assume them only when peers put on their 
coronets. The installation of Icings-at-arms anciently 
took place with great state, and always on a Sunday 
or festival-day, tho ceremony being performed by 
the Jung, the carl-marshal, or some other person 
duly appointed by royal warrant. 

Bath King-of-arms, though not a member of the 
college, takes precedence next after Garter. His 
offico was created in 1725 for the service of the 
order of tho Bath. On the 14th January 172G, he 
was constituted Gloucester King-of-arms (an office 
originally created by Richard III., in whose reign , 
it also became extinct), and principal herald of [ 
AV ales. He was at tho same time empowered, 

cither alone, or jointly with Garter, to grant arms 
to persons residing within the Principality. 

The chief heraldic officer for Scotland is called 
Lyon King-of-arms (q. v.), who since the Union has 
ranked next to Garter. His title is derived from the 
lion rampant in tho Scottish royal insignia, and lie 
holds his offico immediately from the sovereign, and 
not ns the English king-at-arms, from the Earl Mar- 
shal. His official costume includes a crimson velvet 
robo embroidered with the royal arms, a triple row 
of gold chains round the neck with an oval gold | 
medal, with the royal arms on one side, and St > 
Andrew’s cross on the other ; and a baton of gold 
enamelled green, powdered with the badges of tho 
kingdom. His crown is of the same form with the 
Imperial crown of tho kingdom, but not set with 
stones. Before the Revolution be was crowned by 
the sovereign, or his commissioner, on entry on office. 

There is one king-of-arms in Ireland, named 
Ulster. In the 14th c., there existed a king-of-arms 
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called Ireland, but the office seems to have "become 
extinct, and Edward VI. created Ulster to supply 
the deficiency. His arms are argent, St George s 
cross, upon a chief gules a lion between a harp and a 
portcullis, all or. The royal ordinance relative to the 
order of St Patrick, issued 17th May, 1833, declares 
that in all ceremonials and assemblies, Ulster Iving- 
of-arms shall have place immediately after the Lyon. 

KING-CRAB [Limulus), a genus of Crustacea, 
ranked by Cuvier among the JUntomosiracci j but 
so widely differing from all the rest of the Crustacea, 
that Milne-Edwards makes it a sub-class by itself. 

The head and thorax are 



Copied from EnglUh CyclopaJi*. 
a, position of the two smooth 
eyes ; b, b, lateral composito 
eves ; c, c, respiratory aper- 
tures. 


united together, and fire 
covered by a shield, which 
is convex above, and 
concave beneath. The 
abdomen is more or less 
hexagonal, no division into 
rings appears in it, and it 
is covered by a shield not 
so broad as that of the 
head and thorax. On 
each side it has along the ' 
margin six movable spines 
directed backward and 
outwards ; and attached 
to it is a tail, which forms 
a long and strong dagger- 
like spine, sometimes ex- 
ceeding in length _ the 
whole body of the animal. 
The legs arc not large 
enough to ho visible 
beyond the shield when 
the animal moves along 
the ground. — These re- 
markable animals are 
found ouly on the shores 
of tropical • Asia, the 
Asiatic Archipelago, and 
tropical America. They 
feed on animal food ; and 


are said to he themselves less agreeable food than 
crabs or lobsters. Some of them exceed two feet 
in length, and the strong and jagged spine is a 
formidable weapon. In some of the Asiatic islands, 
the spine is often used for pointing arrows. In 
tropical America, the K. is called Casserole Fish, 
and the shell is used as a ladle. The number 
of species of II. is not great. — Fossil species arc 
pretty numerous. Trilobites are supposed to have 
been allied to the Limuli. 

KINGFISHER (Alcedo), a genus of birds of the 
order Insessores, and family Halcyonida:. The name 



Kingfisher [Alcedo ispida). 


is often extended to the whole family; the only 
British and almost the only European species of 
which is the Common II. (A. ispida), a bird not 
much larger than a sparrow, in brilliancy of colour 


rivalling the finest tropical birds — blue and green 
bein'* t£e prevailing colours. The It. 'is generally 
distributed over Britain and Ireland, hut is not so 
common in Scotland. It is not a bud of passage, 
although in many places it appears only as an occa- 
sional visitant. It is found in all parts of Europe 
except the most northern, and over a great part of 
Asia and Africa. It frequents the hanks of rivers 
and streams, and is often seen flying near the sur- 
face of the water. Its food consists of small fishes, 
such as minnows, sticklebacks, and trout or salmon 
fry and of leeches and water-insects. When it 
lias’ caught a fish, it often kills it by beating on 
a branch, and always swallows it head foremost. 
The indigestible parts are afterwards disgorged. 

It seems probable, although not quite certain, 
that the II. is the Halcyon of the ancients, about 
which many wonderful fables were current among 
them : of its having power to quell storms, of its 
floating nest, and the stillness of the "winds during 
the time necessary for its safety, &c. Shakspeare 
makes repeated allusion to the popular notion, that 
if the stuffed skin of a K. or Halcyon is hung up 
by a thread, the hill will always point to the 
direction from which the wind blows. 

The Belted K. ( Alcedo Halcyon or Ceryle. 
Halcyon) of North America is a much larger bird 
than the II. of Britain, being fully twelve inches in 
length. It is common on most of the rivers of 
North America, to the G7° N. lat. in summer, hut 
migrates southward in winter, and is then to be 
found in the West Indies. Its colours are dull, 
when compared with those of the common king- 
fisher. 

Many species of II. are found in the wanner parts 
of the world. Some of them, forming the genus 
Ceyx, want the hind toe. The common European 
K. may he regarded as the type of the family, which 
belongs to the group called Syndactyle dslrds, and 
is characterised by the much-united toes. The form 
is bulky ; with long, straight, quadrangular, sharp, 
heron-like hill, short wings, very short square tail, 
short legs, and small feet. 

KING GEORGE’S SOUND, an inlet of the 
Indian Ocean, at the south-west angle of Australia. 
Independently of an excellent roadstead, it contains 
two landlocked recesses, Princess Royal and Oyster 
Harbours. The entrance is in lat. 35° 6' S., and 
long. 11S° 1' E. 

KINGLAKE, Alexander William, was horn 
at Taunton, Somersetsliire, in 1802, studied at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and— having chosen 
the law as a profession — was called to the bar in 
1837. His practice soon became very great ; never- 
theless, he found time to make a tour in the east 
of some length, the result of which was a hook 
entitled Eoihen, descriptive of his adventures and 
impressions. It was published in 1844, and at once 
attained an astonishing popularity, passing through 
many editions both In England and America, and 
being also extensively translated on the continent. 
The graceful vigour and liveliness of the style have 
made Eoihen a model for subsequent works of a 
similar kind, hut none have yet reached the exqui- 
site talent of the original. In 1857, K. entered 
parliament as member for Bridgewater. Vols. I. and 
II. of his Invasion of the Crimea appeared in 1863, 
and fully sustained his literary reputation ; but the 
virulent antipathy shewn towards the French 
emperor and all the actors in the coup d'etat was 
not calculated to beget confidence in him as a his- 
torian. Vols. III. and IV. were published in 1868, 
and Vol. V. in 1875. In 1868, he was again elected 
for Bridgewater, but, on petition, was unseated. 

KINGPOST. See Roof, 
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ICINGWOOD, a very beautiful -wood, in Bmall 
pieces, used for ornamental work. It is brought 
from Brazil, and is believed to be the wood of a 
species of Triplolomia (nat. ord. Lcguminosec, sub- 
ord. Papilionacca:). 

KINGS, Books of (hhlalim), tlio namo given to 
two of tlio canonical books of tbo Old Testament. 
Originally, they were but one, and were first separ- 
ated by tho Seventy, by whom they are designated 
‘tlio third and fourth of the kingdoms' — tlio. Books 
of Samuel forming tho first and second. This divi- 
sion was copied by the Vulgate, and passed thence 
into the general itsngo of Christendom. Tho exact 
titles of these books in the English Authorised 
Version are — The First Bool: of the Kings, commonly 
callnl the Third Booh of the Kings, and The Second 
Booh of the Kings, commonly called the Fourth 
Booh of the Kings, They embraco (1) tho reign of 
Solomon, (2) tho history of tlio divided kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel, (.2) tho history of tho kingdom 
of Judah after tho dispersion of Israel, until the 
Babylonian captivity — a period of about fi70 years 
in all. The hooks do not appear to lie merely vague 
compilations from royal annals and other — rather 
contradictory — sources, ns is held by some, hut 
rather the diligent work of a historian — with a 
clear and distinct tendency — who gathered together 
nil the written and unwritten information, provided 
it could ho inado useful for his purpose. The unity 
of stylo and language is indeed palpable through- 
out, nor are any Inti r alterations of eoii'-equence 
apparent. The principal sources piloted are a Book 
[of the Chronicled of Solomon, further a Booh of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of I trail, and another of the 
Kings of Judah. The Talmud, and some of the 
earlier Christian theologians, ascribe it to Jeremiah; 
this view is nbd maintained by llavcrniek in modern 
times. Iluet and t'almet aro in favour of lira, but 
all that can he safely asserted is, that tho compiler 
lived during the second half of the Captivity, and 
after the death of Joiaehin, and probably in Babylon. 
Tho spirit of the wink is th> orratim-jiropb tic m 
a high degree (its historical fidelity with respect to 
tho political events is generally recognised, but the 
storic3 relating to the prophets Elijah and Elisha are 
by most critics referred to the province of legend) ; 

I while that of Chronicles (which goes over much tho 
tamo ground) is held to betray tlio predominance 
of priestly influence. Ono of the best modem com- 
mentaries is that by Thennts (kelp. IS 15). 

KING’S BENCH. Sec Qcr.i:s’s Bi:ncii. 

KING’S COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded 
in 1-141 by Henry VI., for a provost, seventy fellows 
and scholars, tlirco chaplains, with clerks, choris- 
ters, servitors, and poor scholars in all, 140. Its 
revenues were seriously diminished by Edward IV. 
The chapel is the work of tho three Henries, VI., 
VII., VIII. The architect is supposed to have 
been Nicholas Chios, or Klaus, Fellow of the 
college, anil Bishop of Lichfield, or, as others say, 
his father. It is perhaps the finest specimen ol 
perpendicular Gothic in the world. Its internal 
dimensions aro 290 feet long, 45 wide, and 7S high. 
Thcro is an inner roof of stone, which, though of 
enormously massive structure, has, from its pro- 
portions, and tho beauty of tho groining, the most 
airy and picaring effect. Under tho statutes of 
1801, tho foundation consists of forty-six fellows, 
and not less than forty-eight scholars, governed by 
a provost. Twenty-four of tho scholarships are 
appropriated to tho scholars of Eton College. Tho 
fellowships aro open to all members of tho collego 
of sufficient standing. In 1871, a scholarship of 
i’SO, tenable for three years, was established for 
natural Bcicncc. 
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KING’S COLLEGE, London, a proprietary 
institution occupying the east wing of Somerset 
House, and founded in 182S on the fundamental 
principle: — ‘that instruction in the Christian reli- 
gion ought to form an indispensable part of every 
system .of general education for the youth of a 
Christian community.’ The collego being strictly 
in connection with the Church of England, church 
service is a regidar part of its routine. Tho course 
embraces theology, general litoraturo and science,' 
applied sciences, and medicine. A limited number 
of matriculated students reside within the walls. 
The museum contains the calculatmg-machino of 
Mr Babbage, and George IIL’s collection of 
mechanical models and philosophical instruments, 
the latter presented by the Queen. There is a 
school in connection with the college. 

KING’S or QUEEN'S COUNSEL are certain 
barristers at law, in England and Ireland, who 
have been appointed by letters-patent to he her 
Majesty’s Counsel. The office is entirely honorary, 
lmt it gives a right of preaudience in all tho courts, 
according to the date of appointment. Tho appoint- 
ment practically belongs to the Lord Chancellor. 
Though called her Majesty's Counsel, they aro not 
prevented from being retained and acting for ordi- 
nary client;!, except that in defending prisoners and 
acting in suits against the crown, they require a 
special licence from the crown, which, is however, 
never refused. In Scotland, there is no distinction 
of Queen's Counsel, hut tho Lord Advocate and 
Solicitor-general aro so in reality. Tho appoint- 
ment of Queen'. 1 : Counsel is for life, hut in ca=c- of 
disgraceful conduct, the letters-patent are revoked, 
as was done in 1SC2 to Edwin James, who, in 2 SIB, 
applied in vain for restitution. 

ICING’S COUNTY, an inland county of Ireland, 
is hounded on tlio E. by Kildare, and on tho IV. by 
the Shannon, which separates it from Iloscommon 
and Galway. Area, -19.'!,9S5 statnto acres, of which 
,8.'17,25G are arable and S25S in plantations. In 
1S7G, 11S.7G2 acres were under crops, and only GG 
were lying fallow. The population lias steadily 
decreased — (1S51 ) 112, 07G; (1SG1) 90,013; (1S71) 
75,900 ; of whom (17,411 were Homan Catholics, 7479 
Episcopalians, and the rest of other denominations, 
The surface is in general flat; it includes, however, 
in tho south, a portion of the Slicve Bloom Moun- 
tains, from which a lino of low limestone lulls 
extends north-cast through the centre of the county, 
forming a water-slieil between the basin of the 
Shannon on the west, and those of the Boyne and 
Barrow on the east. Tlio soil, a light loam of 
medium depth, resting on limestone gravel, is of 
average fertility. The Bog of Allen (q. v.) extends 
from west to cast the whole length of the county. 
The Grand Canal traverses tho north portion of 
this county. Notwithstanding great tracts of bog, 
the climate is not unhealthy. Two members aro 
returned to tho imperial parliament for tho county. 
Jn the north-west of tlio county are the ruins of 
the abbey Clonmacnoise, founded in 5 IS, exceedingly 
rich in ancient monumental remains, and forming 
ono of tho most interesting of those ruined eccle- 
siastical structures in which Ireland is so rich. Tho 
county contains also many other religions founda- 
tions, as well as numerous feudal castles, chiefly 
of tho Elizabethan period, and some of them still 
inhabited. 

KING’-S EVIDENCE (or Queen’s), the namo 
given to n person, who, haring been an accomplice 
m some crime, has confessed, and offered to give 
evidence, and make full confession. Tho usual 
practico of tho crown, in such cases, is to pardon 
the person so acting, though ho is not absolutely 
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entitled to a pardon ; and an application is gener- 
ally made to tlie judge, to admit tlie party as a 
witness, on the trial of the fellow-criminals. A 
similar practice exists in Scotland, the public pro- 
secutor having the power and discretion to admit 
the confessing party. 

KING’S EVIL. See Sceofula. 

KING’S LYNN. See Lynn. 

KING’S SILVER, an ancient fine paid to the 
king, in the Court of Common Pleas in England, on 
alienation of certain.lands. 

KING’S YELLOW is the term applied to a 
pigment, which is a mixture of orpiment (tersulphide 
of arsenic) and arsenious acid. 

KINGSLEY, Rev. Charles, late Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, was born at Holne A r iear- 
age, Devonshire, in 1819. He entered Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, in 1840, where he highly dis- 
tinguished himself in classics and mathematics. In 
1844, he became curate, and shortly after, rector of 
Eversley, in Hampshire. In the same year, he pub- 
lished Village- Sermons, characterised as honest, 
downright wisdom, conveyed in a plain and simple 
style. In 1848, appeared The Saint's Tragedy, or 
the True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary, an admir- 
able and truly catholic representation of medieval 
piety. The next two or three years of his life were 
devoted— in company with his friend Mr Maurice 
and others — to a series of efforts for the ameliora- 
tion and christianisation of the working-classes. 
To these efforts may be traced the origin of those 
co-operative associations in which the workmen are 
also the masters, the results of which have proved 
in every way beneficial. His opinions on the social 
anarchy of modern times are to be found in his 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet (1849), a novel of 
extraordinary power and fascination, tho hero of 
which is sought for in a London workshop. This 
was followed, in 1851, by Yeast, a Problem, in 
which K. handles, among other questions, the con- 
dition of tho English agricultural labourer ; and in 
1853, by Hypatia, or Nao Foes with an Old Face, 
a most vigorous and brilliant delineation of Chris- 
tianity in conflict with rude- Gothic paganism and 
the expiring philosophy of Greece, in the early part 
of the 5th century. Both of these works appeared 
in Eraser’s Magazine. Two years after, ho pub- 
lished Westward Ho ! probably the greatest of his 
works. Its glowing pictures of South American 
forests are said to have excited the admiration of 
Humboldt, who had himself really seen what K. only 
imagined. Other works of his are — Message of the 
Church to Labouring Men; Sermons on National 
Subjects, preached in a Village Church; Phaethon, 
or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers; Alexandria 
and her Schools; Sermons for the Times; Qlaucus, 
or the Wonders of. the Shore; The Heroes, or Greek 
Fairy Tales; Two Years Ago ; The Water Babies; 
Good News of God ; Ilereward, the Last of the English 
(18GG) ; The Hermits (18G7) ; How and Why (1809) ; 
At Last, a Christmas in the West Indies (1871). Ho 
was appointed Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge, in 1859; and after resigning that post, was 
made, in 1869, Canon of Chester. He died in 1875. 
A biography by his wife appeared in 1876. 

KI'NGSTON, a city in the Canadian province of 
Ontario, lies in lat. 44“ 8' 30'', long. 76° 30' 1", on the 
north-east shore of Lake Ontario, at the 'mouth of 
tho Cataraqui and of the Bay of Quints, where the 
waters of the Canadian lakes issue into the St 
Lawrence. It is distant from Montreal 198 miles ; 
from Toronto, 165 ; and from New York, 274. A 
gathering-place of old to the neighbouring Indian 
tribes, occupied by a Erench fort from 1673 till 


1758, it began to be settled by the British about 
1783, was laid out in 1793, was incorporated as a 
town in 1S3S, and as a city in 1846. On the union 
of the two Canadas, in 1840, the seat of government 
was established at K., but was removed again in 
1845. The city has, in consequence, grown more 
slowly than many others in the New World, but it 
numbers already among its buildings some of tho 
finest in Canada. Its harbour, sheltered by Wolfe 
and Garden Islands, which lie two or .three miles 
off, lined with a row of about twenty wharfs, fur- 
nished with a grain-elevator capable of unloading 
3000 bushels per hour, is always busy, while navi- 
gation is open, especially with the transhipment of 
cargoes between the vessels which ply on the lakes 
and those of the St Lawrence and the Rideau 
Canal. The ship-building of IC. is second in Canada 
only to that of Quebec. The Canadian Engine and 
Machinery Company manufactures railway rolling- 
stock on the most approved principles. Besides it, 
there are several large foundries for the manufac- 
ture of engines, locomotive and stationary, of agri- 
cultural implements, edge-tools, axles, nails, &c. 
There are also large tanneries and breweries. 
Besides its outlets by water, K. communicates with 
all parts of the country by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, which passes within two miles of the city, and 
was in 1SG3 connected with it by a branch-line. 
Next to Quebec and Halifax, K. is the most import- 
ant military position in British America. Queen’s 
University and College at K., incorporated by royal 
charter in 1841, for the education of a Presbyterian 
ministry, has since instituted the additional facul- 
ties of Law and Medicine, is now equipped with 11 
professors and lecturers, and attended by an average 
of 150 students. There are also a Roman Catholic 
institution, called Regiopolis College, tho county 
grammar-school, and the common schools, besides 
several private academies. In 1862, IC. became the 
seat of the new English bishopric of Ontario. Its 
population in 1871 was 12,407, who return one 
member to the provincial parliament. The value 
of the yearly exports and imports for 1S72 was 
—exports, 1,435,400 dollars ; imports, 7,023,387 
dollars. 

KINGSTON, a township and village of New 
York, U.S., situated on the west bank of the 
Hudson River, at the terminus of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, 57 miles below Albany. The 
township contains 3 villages, 18 churches, 3 banks, 
4 newspaper offices, and has a large commerce in 
coal, stone, ice, lime, and cement. The village was 
burned in 1777 by Sir Henry Clinton. Its popula- 
tion in 1870 was 6315. ‘ 

KINGSTON, the commercial capital of Jamaica 
(q. v.), stands on the north side of a landlocked 
harbour, the best in the island, and, for its size, one 
of the best in the world. It was founded in 1693, 
after the neighbouring town of Port Royal had been 
destroyed by an earthquake. From this place, after- 
wards rebuilt, it is separated by its noble haven ; 
while, with Spanish Town, towards the interior, it 
has, since 1846, been connected by a railway of 
about 10 miles in length. An irrigation canal is in 
progress, which will fertilise the plain lying be- 
tween these two towns. IC. contains about 32,000 
inhabitants. Though the city, as a whole, is like 
the generality of mere seaports, filthy and dis- 
orderly, it yet presents several handsome features. 
A large square, called the Parade, contains spdoious 
barracks, a Wesleyan chapel, a theatre, and some 
tolerable dwelling-houses. The negro market for 
fruits and vegetables is described as a lively and 
interesting scene. The temperature, which is gener- 
ally oppressive on the immediate margin of the 
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bay, becomes gradually mitigated towards the 
bead of tlie sloping streets, which rise into tho 
region o£ the sea-breezes. Most o£ tho trade o£ 
Jamaica passes through Kingston. 

KINGSTON, or KINGSTOWN, capital o£ tho 
British island o£ St Vincent, in_ the West Indies, 
stands on the south-west coast, with a population of 
about 5000. 

KINGSTON-ON-IIULL. See Hull. 
KINGSTON - UPON - THAMES, a municipal 
borough and market-town of England, in the county 
of Surrey, is situated 10 miles south-west of London, 
on the right bank o£ the' Thames, here crossed by 
two handsome bridges, one of stone, and tho other 
an iron viaduct on the London and Sontli-western 
branch railway connecting Twickenham with 
AVimbledon. The county spring assizes are held in 
K., alternately with Croydon and Guildford. Edu- 
cational and benevolent institutions are numerous j 
there are flour, cocoa-nut fibre, and oil mills, and 
brick and tile works. Pop. (1871) 23,155. Around 
the Surbiton Station, on the main line of the London 
and South-western Railway, distant about a mile 
and a half from Kingston market-place, has grown 
up, since 1S3S, the elegant suburb of Surbiton, now 
jomed to the town. In tho neighbourhood are 
Hampton Court Palace, and Bushy and Richmond 
Parks. Numerous Roman remains have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of K., and during the Saxon 
period it had already risen into importance. Hero, 
in S3S, a great council was held under Egbert of 
Wessex and Ethelwolf of Kent, and a treaty 
agreed to ; and here also seven of tho Anglo-Saxon 
kings were cron lied. The name is said to be de- 
rived from the stone on which the ceremony was per- 
formed, which stands in one of the streets, enclosed 
by a railing. Hampton Wick (pop. 2207) is really 
part of K., being connected by the bridge, though 
situated across the Thames, and in Middlesex. 

KINGSTOWN, a thriving and important seaport 
of Ireland, on the S. slioro of Dublin Bay, six miles 
S.E. of the city of that name. Previous to 1S17, 
when tho harbour-works were commenced, it was 
merely a fishing village. At the visit of George IV. 
in September 1821, its former name DunUanj, was 
changed to Kingstown. The area of tho harbour is 
250 acres, with a depth of from 13 to 27 feet. The 
situation of the town, and tho invigorating air, hayo 
made K. an important watering-place. The mail- 
packets sail from K. to Holyhead twice a day, and 
there is regular communication by steamer between 
it and tho principal Irish and British seaports. 
Goal, iron, and timber aro imported, and cattle, 
corn, lead ore, and granito aro exported. About 
1450 vessels of 220,000 tons on an average anchor 
in the harbour yearly. Pop., which, in 1SG1, had 
been 11.5S4, had risen in 1S7 1 to 1G,378. Tho houses I 
numbered 29G4. 

ICI'NIC or QUINIC ACID (2HO,(\„H ?0 O„„) 
is an acid existing in combination with quinia in 
tho hark of the cinchonas. 

KINK, a twist in a ropo or cord, caused by the 
tightness of the coil, and a relaxation of pressure 
in tbo direction of its length. Tho best rope, 
however, rarely kinks. 

KI'NKAJOU (Ccrcoleplcs candiroluulus), a quad- 
ruped of tho family Ursidcc, and allied to tho 
racoons and coatis. By some naturalists it is referred 
to Vivcrridcr. It has six incisors, one canine tooth, 
and five molars in each jaw, the three hinder molars 
tuberculous. The Iv. is larger than a pole-cat, 1ms 
a yellowish woolly fur, climbs trees, feeds on fruits, 
honey, Ac., as well as on small animals, and from 
its ravages among tho nests of wild-bccs, is in 


some countries called Honey Bear. It is a native of 
tho warm parts of America. The negroes have 



transferred to it tho name Potto, from a lemurine 
animal of Africa. It is easily tamed. 

KINKED, .Johann Oorrrr.n:D,a German author, 
born at Obcrkasscl, lltli August 1S15. He studied 
theology at Bonn, and was for some time a distin- 
guished Protestant preacher ; but becoming involved 
in the revolutionary movements of 1S4S, he was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Spandau, whence, how- 1 
over, he escaped. K. then went to America, but soon 
after returned to London, whore he has since resided 
as a public teacher. Both as a poet and as a writer 
on art, K. holds a distinguished rank. His principal 
works arc— Prcdigtcn ilbcr ausgciciihltc Gleichnissc 
nml Bildrcdcn Christi (Cologne, 1S42); Gcdichle 
(Stutt. IS 43) ; Otto dcr Schiltz , chic Rhein. Gcschichlc 
in ztcbif Abcnlcttcrn (Stutt. 1843, Otli edit. 1S52), a 
very beautiful narrative poem; Die Allchristliche 
Kunsl (Bonn, IS 15), which forms the first part of 
a still unfinished Gcschichlc dcr bildenden Kiinstc 
b'i den Chrisllichm Vvlkern ; Die Ahr, Landschaji , 
Gcschichlc und Volkslcben (Bonn, 1S4G) ; Nimrod, 
rin Traucrspicl (Hatnb. 1857). — K.’s wife, J OIIANNA 
Iv., a distinguished musician, wrote Acht Brirfc 
Hbcr den (Jlavicrunlcrricht (Stutt. 1S49) ; and 
together with her husband, Rrzdhlungcn (Stutt. 
1S4D). After her death (in 1859) appeared her 
novel, Ilans Ibclcs in London (Stutt, 1SG0). 

ICINNAI'RD'S HEAD, a promontory with a 
light-house, on the north-cast coast of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, near Fraserburgh, in lat. 57° 42’ N., long. 
2’ W. 

HI’ NO, an astringent substance, resembling 
Cateciiu (q. v.) and Gambit, (q. v.), the concrete 
exudation of certain tropical trees, especially _ of 
Plcrocarpus marsupium, a native of tlio mountains 
of Coromandel, which yields East Indian Iv., and 
of P. crinaceus, a native of Gambia, which yields 
Atrican Kino. Tho genus Plcrocarpus belongs to 
tho natural order Lcguminoscc, sub-order Papdion- 
cicccr, and has a 5-toothed calyx, and an irregular, 
nearly orbicular one-seeded pod, surrounded with 
a wing. 

East Indian K. is the kind which now chiefly 
occiu-s in commerce, and is the ordinary IC. or 
gum kino of tho shops. It is in small angular 
glistening Iragmcnts, the smaller reddish, tho larger 
almost black. Thin pieces aro ruby red. It is 
brittle and easily powdered, lias no smell, but lias 
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a very astringent taste. Bengal K. is a similar 
astringent substance, produced by Butca frondoia. 
See Ben: A. It bas been found capable of the medi- 
cinal uses of true kino. Botany Bay IC. is the 
produce of Eucalyptus resin f era. See Eucalyptus. 

Tbo astringcncy of kino is mainly due to its 
containing tannic and catecliuic acid, and in conse- 
quence of this property, it is employed in medicine 
in certain forms of diarrhoea (especially when a flux 
seems to be kept up by want of tone in the intes- 
tinal capillaries), the best mode of prescribing it 
being as compound lino powder, which is a mixture 
of kino, cinnamon, and opium, and tbo dose for an 
adult ranging from ten grains to a scruple. There 
is also a tincture of kino, which, when properly diluted 
with water, forms an excellent gargle for relaxation 
of the uvula. 

Kino is employed to a considerable extent in the 
East Indies as a cotton dye, giving to the cotton the 
yellowish-brown colour known as nankeen. 

ICINRO'SS-SHIRE, after Clackmannanshire, the 
Gmallest county of Scotland, lies between the coun- 
ties of Perth and Fife. Area, 49,812 acres. Pop. 
(18/1) 719S. It is 12 miles in length from east to 
west, and about 10 miles in breadth. Of its entire 
area, 30,000 acres are arable, 3000 in wood, and 
4500 under water. See Loon Leven. Its surface 
is elevated and gently undulating ; its boundaries 
are hilly, with occasional level openings. On the 
north and north-west are the Ochil Hills; on the 
north-east, the Lomonds; and on the south-east 
and south, Benarty and the Cleish Hills. The 
streims flow into Loch Leven (q. v.), and issue by 
the river Leven. The soil inclines to gravel, but is 
clayey in the districts north and west of the loch. 
Excellent pasture occurs on the moorlands. For the 
year 1S75, the total acreage under all kinds of crops, 
bare and fallow grass, was 35,004; under corn crops, 
8423 ; under green crops, 4240 ; the number of cattle 
returned was 0581 ; sheep, 28,713 ; pigs, GS2. This 
county unites with that of Clackmannan, and 
with portions of Perthshire, in sending a mem- 
ber to parliament. The capital of the county 
is the town of Kinross, with a population (1S71) 
of 1920, who are employed chiefly in the weaving 
of tartan shawls, and in spinning, scouring, and 
dyeing. 

KINSA'LE, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and seaport of Ireland, in the county of 
Cork, is at the head of Kinsalc harbour, which is 
formed by the estuary of the river Bandon, four- 
teen miles south-south-west of Cork. A railway to 
Cork was opened here on the 10th May 1803, arid 
the foundation-stono of a large marine hotel, with 
floating baths attached, was laid on the same day. 
The harbour, which is landlocked, is about two miles 
■ long, half a mile in average breadth, and is capable 
of containing 300 ships. K. exports agricultural 
produce, and imports coal, iron, and timber; its 
trade, however, owing to the neighbourhood of 
. Cork, is small. Valuable fisheries, estimated at £500 
per week in value, are carried on in the district. 
On the Old Head of Kinsale, a promontory stretch- 
ing southward into the Atlantic, is a light-house, 
seen from a distance of twenty-three nautical miles. 
Pop. (1S71) 0404. 

ICINTY'RE. SeoCAKrmE. 

KIO'LEN, or KJOLEN, an extensive plateau in 
Scandinavia (q. v.). ' 

KIO'SK, a small ornamental pavilion, much used 
in India in the decoration of the tombs, ghftts, 
dams, and other works. It consists of a dome, sup- 
ported on four or more detached columns, the space 
under the dome being left open, like the open niches 
under canopies in Gothic architecture. • 
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KIPTCHA'K, or KEPTCHAK, a term which, 
in the middle ages, designated that vast territory 
stretching, north of the Caspian Sea, from the Don 
to Turkestan, and occupied by the Kumans and 
Polovises. This tract formed one of the four 
empires into which the huge dominion of Genghis 
Khan was divided, and was the portion of his 
eldest son Jfijy, under whose son and successor, 
Bath Khan, it became the terror of Western 
Europe, and held Russia in iron subjection from 
1230 till 1302. Bath also conquered Bulgaria, and 
invaded Hungary, Austria, and Eastern Germany, 
but made no permanent conquests in this direction. 
This extensive empire was dismembered towards 
the end of the 15th c., and gave rise to the khanats 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Krim-Tartary. The 
Mongols of K. were also known as the ‘Golden 
Horde.’ Ruins of villages are to be seen in many 
places, especially near the Volga, and have been 
visited and described by Pallas, Klaproth, Gobel, 
&c. They no doubt partly belong to the era of the 
K. empire, but many are of more ancient date. 

KIRATARJUNIYA, the name of one of the 
celebrated poems of Sanscrit literature. Its author 
is Bhhravi, and its principal subject is the conflict 
of Arjuna ■with the god Siva in his disguise of a 
Kir&ta, or mountaineer. 

KIRBY, Rev. William, an eminent English 
naturalist, was born at Witnesham Hall, Suffolk, 
19th September 1759. He was educated at Cains 
College, Cambridge, and was afterwards appointed 
to the curacy of Barham, which he held for 
fourteen years, when he was preferred to the 
rectory. This office he held until his death, 
which happened on the 4th of July 1350, when 
he had nearly reached the great age of 91. His 
principal works are Monographic, Apum Anglia: 
(Ipswich, 1S02), and Introduction to Entomology 
(4 vols. 1817 — 1820), published conjointly with Mr 
Spence. The first was very favourably received 
both at home and abroad, and at once secured for 
K. a distinguished place among European savants. 
The second work is written in the form of letters, 
and was and still is remarkably popular. K. also 
contributed a variety of . very important entomo- 
logical papers to the Linnrean Transactions. His 
greatest discover}' in this department of science is 
that of the genus Slylops — the type of a new order 
of insects, living for a time parasitically in the bodies 
of bees. He also wrote one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, entitled Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
K. was one of the first members of the Linnrean 
Society (founded in 1788), honorary president of the 
Entom. Society, and Fellow of the Royal and Geol. 
Societies. — See Life, by Rev. John Freeman (1852). 

KI'RCHENTAG, an association of ministers and 
laymen of the Lutheran, German Reformed, United 
Evangelical, and Moravian Churches in Germany, 
for the promotion of the interests of religion, with- 
out reference to their denominational differences. 
It holds an annual meeting ; the place of which is 
changed from year to year. The first meeting took 
place in 1848, at Wittenberg, in the church to 
which Luther affixed his theses. Its discussions and 
i resolutions have exercised a considerable influence 
in Germany. 

KIRGHI'S, or KIRGHIS-KAISAKI, or Cossacks 
of the Steptes, a people spread over the immense 
territory bounded by the Volga, desert of Obsh- 
tehei (in 55° N. lat.), the Irtish, Chinese Turkes- 
tan, Ala-Tau Mountains, the Sir-Daria, and Aral, 
and Caspian Seas. A few tribes of Kalmucks also 
live within these boundaries. Over this vast tract 
reigns a dismal monotony ; the country has scarcely 
any important elevation or depression, no river of 

sol 
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consequence runs through it, no_ great forest breaks 
the uniformity of the scene ; it is a vast steppe, 
containing 850,000 English, square miles, sterile, 
stony, and streamless, and covered _ until rank 
herbage of five feet high. It abounds in lakes and 
marshes, the water of which is generally brackish 
and unserviceable, and in the southern portion lies 
the Kara-Kum, an extensive salt desert. The IC. 
are a Turkish race, and speak the dialect of the 
Uzbeks, from whom they profess to be descended. 
They have from time immemorial, been divided into 
the Great, Middle, and Little Hordes. _ The first 
of these wanders in the south-west portion of the 
Russian steppe, partly in the Russian possessions 
north of the Ala-Tau and KUokan, and partly m 
the territory of China. They are subject to the 
rulers within whose bounds they dwell. The Middle 
Horde possesses the territory (called the country of' 
the Siberian Kirghises) between the Isliim, Irtish, 
Lake Balkhash, Khokan, and the territory of the 
Little Horde; and also a great portion of the 
Russian province of Semipolatinsk. Russia has 
gradually absorbed them, the result being finally 
achieved by the victory over IChiva in 1873, and 
the formation of the new province of Amu Daria. 
The Little Horde (now more numerous than the 
other two together) ranges over the country hounded 
by the Ural, Tobol Siberian IC., and Turkestan. 
Like the Middle Horde, they are claimed as subjects 
of the czar, though completely independent. This 
horde is partly agricultural, partly nomad. A small 
offshoot of the Little Horde has, since 1801, wandered 
between the Volga and the Ural river, and used to 
he under rule of the governor of Astrakhan. South 
of Lake Issikul, is a wild mountain tribe called the 
Hilco-Kamcnnaja, the only tribe which calls itself 
Kirghis. They are called by their neighbours 
Kara-II. or Black IC., and are of Maudshhr stock. 
All of them are now subject to Russia. Their 
collective numbers are estimated at upwards of 1J 
million of souls, more than half of whom belong to 
the Little Horde. 


KIRKCALDY, a royal and parliamentary hurgli, 
seaport, and market-town in the county of Fife, 
Scotland, a place of growing commercial importance. 
Including the suburbs of Linktown and Newtown of 
Abbotsliall on the west, and Pathkead, St Clair- 
towu, and Gallatown on the north-east, it is fully 
three miles in length ; lienee the name of the ‘ Lang 
Toun.’ Its harbour is commodious, and there is wet- 
dock accommodation for ships of considerable burden. 
There is regular communication by steamers with 
London, Newcastle, Leith, and Glasgow. Its manu- 
factures are spinning flax, tow, and jute, and bleach- 
ing and weaving linen yams, which are extensively 
carried on, the products being the usual varieties 
of linen cloth ; mechanical (inmuding marine) engin- 
eering on a great scale ; iron-founding ; brewing ; and 
tanning. There are also several potteries. The 
manufacture of floor-cloth and wax-oloth has been 
recently developed into a great trade, and K. is the 
chief seat of this growing and important manufac- 
ture. There is a very ample supply of water by 
gravitation. In 1870, 4343 vessels of 386,040 tons 
entered and cleared the port. Pop. of pari, burgh 
iu 1871, 12,422. IC. is the birthplace of the author 
of the Wealth of Nations; and more recently, 
Edward Irving and Thomas Carlyle were teachers 
here. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, more properly the 
Stcwartry of Kirkcudbright, a county m Scotland, 
comprehending the eastern district of Galloway, 
is hounded on the N. and N.E. by the counties of 
Ayr and Dumfries, on the E. and S. by the Solway 
Firth and the Irish Sea, and on the 'W. by the 
£02 


county of Wigton. Its length from east to west is 
from 45 to 00 miles, and its breadth is about 40 
miles. Its area is 954 square miles, or 010,734 acres, 
of which there fire 184,761 acres under rotation of 
crops and grass. The rest is composed of hilly and 
mossy ground, and lakes, of which there is one in 
almost every parish. Spme’ of the hills, one-fourth 
of which are of granite, are of considerable altitude ; 
among which are Meyriek, 2704 feet ; Cairnsmore, 
2597 feet; and Criffel, 1807 feet. There are several 
considerable rivers, the principal of which are the 
Cree at)d the Dee ; the latter of which is navigable 
for two miles above Kirkcudbright. 

There are upwards of 400 landowners, many of 
whom possess small bounds, and farm their own 
land. One-half of the land is under entail. The 
occupants number 1377. The valued rent for 1074 
was £9549. The valuation for 1875 — 1S7G (exclusive 
of royal burghs) was £346,503; that of railways 
was £23,442. In the year 1875 the total acreage 
under all kinds of crops, hare and fallow grass, was 
109,911; under corn crops, 32,293; under green 
crops, 17,136. The total number of cattle returned 
was 39,941 ; sheep, 378,991 ; pigs, 0749 ; horses 
used solely for agriculture, 5188. The condition of 
the rural inhabitants, and the state of agriculture of 
this county, up to almost the end of last century, 
was very primitive ; the principal food of the people 
in the early part of the century, was kail, and oats 
ground in querns turned by the hand, and. dried in 
a pot ; hut arable husbandry has been improved of 
late, while great attention is being paid to the rearing 
of cattle. "The principal towns are Kirkcudbright, 
the county-town, with a pop. (1871) of 2470. New 
Galloway, Creetown, Gatehouse, Castle-Douglas, 
&c. Before the Reformation, the stewartry pos- 
sessed more monasteries than any other county of 
Scotland. There have been a few eminent men of 
letters connected with this county, of whom the 
most celebrated were Dr Alexander Murray, the 
lin-uiist, and Dr Thomas Brown. The population in 
1S71 was 41.S59. The constituency numbered, m 
1S75-6, 2093, who return one member to parliament 

KI'RKDALE GAVE, near Kirkdale Church, in 
the vale of Pickering, Yorkshire, is famous for the 
numerous remains of Tertiary mammals which have 
been found in it. It was discovered in 1821, in the 
cutting back of an oolitic limestone rock in which 
it is situated. It was examined by Bucklnnd, and 
fully described by him in his Jleliquice jDiluviana:. 
Its greatest length is stated at 245 feet, and its 
height generally to he so inconsiderable, that there 
are only two or three places where a man can stand 
erect. The fossil hones are contained in a deposit 
of mud that lies on the floor of the cave : this is 
covered by stalagmite formed by the water, highly 
charged with carbonate of lime, dropping from tbc 
roof. The remains of tho following animals have 
been discovered : hyrena, tiger, hear, wolf, weasel, 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, deer, 
hare, rabbit, water-rat, raven, pigeon, lark, .and duck. 

KRRKHAM, a market-town of England, in the 
county of Lancaster, is situated on a small tributary 
of the estuary of the Pdbble, 81 miles west-north- 
west of Preston. Sail-cloth, sacking, cordage, and 
cotton fabrics are manufactured. Pop. (1871) 3593. 

KIRKINTILLOCH, a burgh of barony and 
market-town in Dumbartonshire, Scotland, is situated 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, about six miles north- 
north-east of Glasgow. It had its origin in a fort 
on Antoninus’ "Wall, and is said to have been called 
at first Caerpenltdach (the fort at the end of the 
ridge), of which its present name is supposed to he 
a corruption. It becamo a burgh of barony in the 
time of William the Lion. Hats and cotton cloths 
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arc manufactured here, and there are bleaching 
and printing works, collieries, iron-stone mines, and 

quarries. Pop. (1871) G139. 

KIRK-ROAD, in the Law of Scotland, means a 
road used by the inhabitants of a district (generally 
a short cut) for the purpose of going to church. 
Such a right to a road, if ancient, is recognised 
as valid in. Scotland, and also in England and 
Ireland. 

KIRK-SESSION, in Scotland, &e., the lowest 
court in Presbyterian churches .; being the governing 
body of a particular congregation, and composed of 
the ‘ -mini ster’ and ‘elders’ of the congregation. An 
appeal may be taken from the kirk-session to the 
presbytery, and thence to the higher courts of the 
church. Subject to this appeal, the kirk-session 
exercises discipline in regard to all members of the 
congregation, suspending from or restoring to the 
privileges of the church ; and questions of this kind 
must originate in the kirk-session, and be primarily 
determined there. The functions of the kirk-session 
were, in former times, too often inquisitorially exer- 
cised; but this is now less frequently attempted, 
and the danger of it is continually diminishing 
through the growth of an enlightened public opinion. 
In former times, also, the kirk-session in Scotland 
often imposed fines, chiefly for offences against the 
seventh commandment ; but this practice had no 
recognition in civil nor even in ecclesiastical law, 
and is now wholly relinquished. The kirk-session 
of the Established Church in each parish is fully 
recognised in Scottish law as having certain rights 
and duties with respect to the poor, but recent 
legislation has very much deprived it of its former 
importance in this relation. 

KI'RKWALL, a royal and municipal burgh, sea- 
port, and market-town of Scotland, capital of the 
county of Orkney, is situated on the north-east 
coast of Mainland, about 2G miles north-north-east 
of John O’Groat’s House. Its chief budding is the 
cathedral of St Magnus, a fine cniciform structure, 
in mixed Norman and Gothic, dating from about the 
year 1138. In the choir of this cathedral, service 
is still held. Around it are the ruins of the King’s 
Castle, the Earl’s Palace, and the Bishop’s Palace. 
The town has been greatly improved within recent 
years. Numerous shops have been established, so 
that the commercial transactions are now not con- 
fined to the annual fair in August, as they were 
formerly. The export-trade, chiefly in agricultural 
produce, is increasing rapidly. K. unites with the 
Wick burghs in sending a member to parliament. 
In 1875-6 its parliamentary and municipal constit- 
uency numbered 384, and the annual value of real 
property was £7509. Pop. (1871) of parliamentary 
burgh, 3434. 

lCIRSANOTF, a town of Great Russia, in the 
government of Tambov, in lat. 52° 39' N., long. 44° 
44' E. Horses and fine fleeced sheep are reared 
here, common cloth is manufactured, and there are 
two annual fairs. Pop. (1867) 7204. 

KI'RSCHWASSER (Ger. cherry-water) is a 
liqueur made from cherries, and highly esteemed 
in Germany. The cherries, gathered when quite 
ripe, and freed from their stalks, are pounded in a 
wooden vessel, but so that the stones are not broken. 
They are then left to ferment, and when fermenta- 
tion has begun, the mass is' stirred two or three 
times a day. The stones are afterwards broken, 
and the kernels broken and thrown in. By distil- 
lation, Idrschwasser is obtained.- Kirschwasser is 
sometimes called Cherry Brandy, but the common 
cherry brandy is made by mixing brandy with the 
juice of cherries. 


KISFALUDY, Sandor (Alexander), a Hun- 
garian poet, who exercised a great influence on tho 
development of the language and literature of his 
native country, was bora at Siimegh (county of 
Szalad), 22d September 1772. He studied at Raab 
and Presburg, and after serving for several years in 
the Austrian army, retired to his paternal estate, 
to devote himself to literature and farming. The 
first part of his lyrical master-piece, Simfy' Szerelmci 
(Himfy’s Love), which appeared anonymously in 
1800, was received with unbounded applause. K. 
was spoken of as the ‘ Great Unknown.’ On the 
publication of the second part in 1807, the author 
threw aside his mask. In the same year, he pub- 
lished his Regeh d Magyar ElSidlobOl (Legends of 
the Olden Time in Hungary), which are marked by 
depth of feeling, and by elegance and simplicity of 
style. K. now attempted tragedy, and took Schiller 
as his model. Some of his historical dramas are 
worthy of mention, for example, his Jdnos Ilunyadi, 
and Ladislaus the Cumanian. Some of his pieces, 
illustrating the family life of his countrymen, are 
among the best on the Hungarian stage. A com- 
plete edition of his writings appeared at Pesth, in 
S vols., 1833—1838. He died at Siimegh, 30th 
October 1844. 

KISFALUDY, Karoly (Charles), younger 
brother of the preceding, was horn 19tli March 
1790. He is of greater importance in connection 
with the development of the Hungarian theatre 
than his brother, being regarded as the founder of 
the national drama. In 1817, he took up h is. resi- 
dence in Pesth, and published in rapid succession a 
series of poems, talcs, dramas, and comedies, which 
secured for him tho highest popularity as an author. 
Of these, his comedies are by far the most valuable. 
The best of them were translated into German by 
Gaal ( Theater der Magyaren, Bonn, 1820). K. died 
at Pesth, 21st November 1830. — The Kisfaludy 
Society, so named in honour of tho brothers, was 
established in 1817, and has rendered important 
services to Hungarian literature. 

KISHENAU'. See Stop., Vol. X. 

KISHM (the ancient Oaracta), an island, of 
Persia, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and is about 
70 miles in length by 12 in average breadth. It is 
separated from the mainland by a deep and danger- 
ous strait, in which are several small wooded islets. 
K. yields in abundance gram, timber, dates, and 
vegetables, and supports numerous cattle. At its 
eastern extremity is a town of the same name, the 
capital of the island. Entire pop. estimated at 5000; 

KISS, August, a distinguished German sculptor, 
was horn at Plesz, in Upper Silesia, 11th October 
1802. He studied under Rauch at Berlin, and 
gradually acquired a high reputation, which was 
greatly increased on the completion, in 1839, of 
the model of his celebrated colossal group of the 
‘Amazon attacked by a Panther,’ for the execu- 
tion of which in bronze, now the ornament of the 
Museum Stairs in Berlin, the sum of 40,000 thalers 
was subscribed with the greatest enthusiasm on the 
part of the public. Among his other works are 
*St Michael overthrowing the Dragon,’ ‘A Tiger 
destroying a Serpent,’ and a statue of Frederick 
the Great. He died in 18G5. 

KI'SSINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in Lower 
Franconia, celebrated for its mineral waters, is 
situated in the valley of the Saale, 30 miles north- 
north-east of Wurzburg. Of its three mineral springs, 
the Ralcoczy and the Pandur furnish saline and 
chalybeate waters, the Maxbrunnen. are acidulous 
and alkaline. A spring called the Soolcn-Sprvdal 
is remarkable for the periodical ebb and flow of its 
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■waters, caused apparently by the accumulation and 
discharge of carbonic acid gas. The waters are 
both drunk and used as baths by the patients, and 
are considered specially efficacious in case3 of 
chronic disease, gout, &c. Mud baths, 'of the 
sediment of some of the springs, are also in use. 
Since 1S48, gaming-tables have been forbidden. 
Pop. (1871) 5951. 

KI'STNAH, or KRI'SHNA, a river of the penin- 
sula of Hindustan, rises within 40 miles of the 
Arabian Sea, at a height of 4500 feet, in lat. 18° 1' N., 
and flowing eastward, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
after a course of 800 miles. It forms a considerable 
delta at its mouth. 

KIT, in military language, the equipment in 
necessaries, such as shirts, boots, brushes, &c., of 
a soldier, but not applicable to his uniform, arms, 
or accoutrements. Formerly, a high bounty was 
given, and then severely encroached upon, by making 
the recruit pay for his kit. The fairer principle is 
now adopted of issuing a free kit to each recruit, 
with a smaller bounty. The soldier has still to 
replace necessaries, worn out or lost, at his own 
expense, but he obtains the articles at wholesale, 
and very low, prices. As these necessaries are so 
cheaply procured, it is held a very heavy military 
offence to make away with them. 

KIT, a small narrow-bodied violin, about 1G 
inches long, capable of being carried in the coat- 
pocket, and used chiefly by teachers of dancing. 

KIT-CAT CLUB, an association instituted in 
London in 1703, consisting of noblemen and gentle- 
men favourable to the succession of the House of 
Hanover, and whose ostensible object was the 
encouragement of literature and the fine arts. 
Jacob Tonson, an eminent publisher, was founder 
and secretary. The club derived its name from hav- 
ing met for some time in the house of Christopher 
Cat, a pastrycook The club was dissolved about 
1720, previous to which each of the members pre- 
sented liis portrait (half-length figure) to Tonson, 
painted a uniform size by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
These interesting portraits, forty-two in number, are 
now in possession of Mr W. It. Baker, Hertfordshire. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN', a garden devoted to tho 
cultivation of culinary vegetables, or that part of 
a large garden which is specially appropriated to 
this use. As the crops of the kitchen-garden are 
not generally very pleasing to the eye, care is taken, 
if possible, that it may not be within view of tho 
principal windows of a mansion-house, or otherwise 
obtruded on notice. But regard must also be had, 
in the selection of a situation for the kitchen-garden, 
to exposure, shelter, &c., in which it needs and 
deserves every advantage that can be obtained. Nor, 
in order to hide it from view, ought it to be so 
surrounded with trees as to deprive it either of 
sunshine or of free access of air. 

The general remarks made in the article Garden- 
ing as to soil and the preparation of it, manuring, 
water, gardening operations, &c., are all applicable 
to the kitchen-garden ; a part of -which, or a place 
close beside it, is always allotted to compost heaps 
and the processes connected with them. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of a kitchen-garden requires con- 
stant care and labour. Many crops require frequent 
digging and hoeing during the period of their growth, 
and the ground must be kept free of weeds as 
perfectly as in the flower-garden itself. A rotation 
of crops is of as much importance in the kitchen- 
garden as in the farm ; cabbages and their congeners, 
potatoes, leguminous crops, &c., must not from year 
to year be grown on the same ground. But there 
are some perennial plants which occupy the same 
ground for years, as artichoke, asparagus, and 


sea-kale, and attention must be paid to this in laying 
out the garden. 

The crops cultivated depend, of course, on climate. 
It will be enough to enumerate here the most 
important kitchen-garden crops of -Britain, referring 
for further information to each as a separate head. 
The capitals indicate those most generally culti- 
vated. Tho varieties of Brassica oleracea; Kale, 
Cabbage, Coleworts, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Kold-rabi, &c. Potato, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Turnip, Carrot, Parsnip, 
Radish, Red Beet, Skirret, Salsafy, Scorzonera, 
Bean, Pea, Kidney -Bean, Scarlet -Runner, 
Onion, Leek, Garlic, Shallot, Rocambole, Welsh 
Onion, Spinach, White Beet, Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Artichoke, Lettuce, Cress, Mustard, 
Sorrel, Corn-salad, Endive, Celery, Parsley, 
Horse-radish, Rhubarb. 

Sweet herhs are to he found in almost all gar- 
dens, as Thyme, Lavender, Sage, Spearmint, Balm, 
Marjoram, Savory, &c. The cultivation of the 
pumpkin, vegetable marrow, and all kinds of gourds, 
and of the melon and cucumber, is regarded as 
belonging to the kitchen-garden; which also con- 
tains the houses or pits employed for forcing both 
vegetables and fruits. And the hothouses in which 
fruits are grown for culinary use, are very generally 
placed in the kitchen-garden. The cultivation of 
mushrooms, whether in beds or otherwise, belongs 
to the kitchen-garden. 

KITE ( Milints ), a genus of Falconidcc , or a sub- 
family including El-mots', &e., of which only one 
species is a common native of Britain, and another 
is amongst its rarest visitants. The kites have 
much weaker hill and talons than the falcons and 



hawks, hut tho wings are much longer, and the tail 
is rather long and forked. Their legs are short. 
They are remarkable for their gracefulness of flight, 
and power of sailing and wheeling about, or gliding 
in the air. A Scotch and local English name of 
the Common Kite (jl /. vulgaris), Glead or Gled, 
is believed to be from tho same root with glide. 
The common K. is found in almost all parts of 
Europe, the north and centre of Asia, and the north 
of Africa. It is fully two feet in -length, from the 
tip of the hill to the tip of the tail, the plumage 
mostly brown, of various shades, in some parts 
mixed with gray. It feeds on reptiles, mice, moles, 
and other small quadrupeds, and the young of 
gallinaceous birds, searching for its prey on the 
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ground, and often from no small elevation in the 
air. It sometimes catches fish. In former times, 
when it was much more plentiful in Britain than 
now, it was the scourge of poultry-yards, pouncing 
on young chickens. It was also the scavenger of 
London and other English towns, devouring the 
offal, as it still does in some of the towns of Eastern 
Europe, and performing its office fearlessly even in 
the midst of the people. This continued to he the 
case in London to the time of Henry VIII. The 
IC.’s nest is usually in the fork of a tree in a thick 
wood. It is easily tamed. — A very rare British bird 
is the Swallow-tailed IC (Hauclerus furcatus), a 
smaller bird than the common K., abundant in 
many parts of North America. — The Govinda K. 
(ill. Govinda) is common in India. — Other species 
are found in different parts of the world. 

KI'TTIAVAKE ( Larus tridactylus, or L. rissa), a 
species of Gull (<p v.), interesting on account of its 
abundance in very northern regions, and its import- 
ance to their inhabitants. In addition to what is 
stated in the article Gull, it may he mentioned 
that the young of the K. lias dark markings in its 
plumage which disappear in the adult, is known on 






Kittiivake ( Larus Iridactylus). 


some parts of the British coasts as the Tarrock, 
and was for some time regarded by naturalists as 
a distinct species ; also that the flesh of the K. is 
much more pleasant than that of most gulls, and 
its eggs very good; that it lays usually three eggs, 
which are fully two inches in length. It is found 
plentifully in all the northern parts of the world, 
wherever the coast is high and rocky, migrating 
southwards in winter, and extending its range as 
far south as the Mediterranean and Madeira, it 
is found on the Caspian Sea. 

KIT TO, Dr John, a most industrious and 
respectable writer on biblical subjects, was bom at 
Plymouth, December 4, 1804. ' In bis 12th year, he 
lost his power of hearing, in consequence of a fall 
from a height of 35 feet. His father’s circumstances 
were at this time so wretched, that young K. was 
soon after sent to the workhouse. Here he learned 
the trade of shoemaking, and was also enabled to 
indulge that taste for reading which had marked 
him from his earliest yearn. In 1S24, he went to 
Exeter to learn dentistry with a Mr Grove, who 
had known him in Plymouth, and who took a 
warm interest in the unfortunate youth. Mr 
Grove encouraged K. in his literary aspirations, and 
in 1825 he published Essays and Letters by John 
KiUo. In the-same year, he was sent, by tbe kind- 
ness of various friends, to -the Missionary College at 


Islington, to be trained for some useful employment 
abroad. In May 1S29, be accompanied Mr Grove 
and family on a tour to tbe East, visiting in tbe 
course of bis travels St Petersburg, Astrakhan, the 
Kalmuck Tartars, the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, 
and Bagdad. He returned to England in 1833. 
The rest of his life was spent in the service of the 
booksellers, chiefly in that of Mr Charles Knight, 
by whom he was liberally treated. He died at 
Cannstadt, in Wiirtemberg, .whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, November 25, 1854. His 
principal works are — 'Hit Pictorial Bible (1838; new 
edition by AV. and B. Chambers, 1S55), Pictorial 
History of Palestine (183D— 1840), History of 
Palestine (1843), The Lost Senses— Deafness and 
Blindness (1S45), Journal of Sacred Literature ( 1848 
—1853), and Daily Bible Illustrations (1849—1853). 
He also edited the Oyclopcedia of Biblical Literature 
(published by A. and C. Black). K.’s biography 
lias been written by Dr X E. Hyland (1S56) ; a later 
and better biography is that by Professor Eadie 
of Glasgow. In 1844, the university of Giessen 
conferred on him the title of D.D. 

KIUNG-CHAU', chief city of the island of 
Hainan (q.v.). 

KI'ZIL-KTTM (Bed Sand), a sandy desert in 
Bussian Turkestan, lying between the Amn-Daria 
and Sir-Daria, and stretching from the Sea of Aral 
to Khokan, in lat. 41°— 46° 30’ N., and long. 60°— 
69° E. A continuation of this desert northwards 
across the Sir-Daria is called Kara-Kum (Black 
Sand), and forms portion of the Kirghis Steppe. 

KIZLIA'R, a town in the south of Bussian 
Caucasia, in the district of Terek, is situated about 
40 miles from the mouth of the river Terek, in lat. 
43° 53’ N., long. 46° 43' E. It contains a fortress, 
many vineyards, tanneries, and silkworm nurseries, 
and carries on an extensive trade in wine, brandy, 
and fish. A model vineyard and a school for in- 
struction in wine-making have been established 
here. The climate is unhealthy. Pop. (1867) 7748. 

KLA'GENFURT, a town of Austria, capital of 
the duchy of Carinthia, is situated on the river 
Glau, two miles east of the 1 Vdrthsee, with which it 
is connected by means of a canal, and about 80 miles 
north-north-east of Trieste. It is the seat of the 
Prince-bishop of Gurk, and has a library of 50,000 
! vols. K. has a white-lead factory— the largest m 
i Austria — and manufactures woollen, silk, and cotton 
fabrics. An active transit trade is here earned on. 

' Pop. (1869) 15,285. Here the Hungarian general 
[ Gorgei was confined for some years after bis sur- 
render to the Russians at Vilagos in 1849. 

\ KLAPKA, Gyorgy (George), one of the most 
= heroic and skilful generals of the Hungarian war, 

; i s the son of the burgomaster of Temesvar, and 
was bom 7th April 1820. In 1838, he entered 
1 the Austrian army, and had attained the rank 
t of lieutenant-colonel when the revolution of 184b 
c hurst out. K. instantly placed himself at the 
I service of the Hungarian government, and took 
s a prominent part throughout the struggle. J-he 
s plan of the Hungarian campaign in the opening 
1 of 1849, which was carried out with such great 

0 success, was K.’s work. In several of the battles, 

1 the fortune of the day was decided by the troojis 
o under his command. But the crowning glory of his 
o patriotic career was his defence of Comom (q. v.), 
a at the close of the revolution. His famous sally on 
> the 5th of August was, perhaps the most splendid 
d deed of arms in the whole war. The Austrian army 


besieging tbe fortress was utterly routed, losing 39 
piece! of artillery, 3000 muskets, vast quantities of 
provisions, and about 2000 head of cattle. K. v* as 
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prepared to carry the' war into Austria or Styria, r 
but the news of tbe surrender of Giirgei, and the c 
flight of Kossuth, paralysed lira action. He held 
out, however, until the 27th September, when he f 
capitulated to General Haynau, on condition that ] 
the garrison should retain their lives and liberties. 

K. then proceeded to England, but afterwards to t 
Genoa. In 1859, he was requested by tlio Sardi- j 
nian government to form a Hungarian Legion, to be j 
used in the war against Austria, but the peace of ] 
Yillafranca destroved his hopes of active service. , 
K. has written, among other works, The National ] 
ll'cir in Hungary and Transylvania (1851), one of 
the best works on tho subject ; and The. ITar in the ] 
Hast, See. (1S35). K.’s judicious proclamation in ; 
1SU2, when Garibaldi made a rasli and unfortunate '. 
attempt on Rome, kept Hungarian lighters at home. < 
In 1SGG, after the defeat of Austria at Koniggrdtz, . 
ho endeavoured to cfTeet a revolution in Hungary ; . 
but failed, and lied to Odcrberg. In 1S73 lie under- , 
took the reorganisation of tho Turkish army. 1 

KLAPROTH, Hnixutcu Julius vox, was the i 
son of Martin Heinrich Klaproth, an eminent • 
chemist, and was horn at Berlin, October 11, 17S3. 1 
He betook liimself to the study of the Chinese f 
language, when only ahoy of fourteen. In 1S01, ho ' 
entered the university of Halle. Here he published : 
his Asiatischcr ulfagazin, which gave him a _kigh 
reputation. Having goue to Russia in 1S05, he 
was appointed interpreter to tho Russian embassy 
to Chiua. The embassy proceeding nearly 200 
miles into Mongolia, was ordered by tbe Chinese | 
emperor to return, but 1C. took the oppor- 
tunity of exploring .Siberia. lie was soon after 
despatched on a scientific mis-ion to the Caucasus : 
the results of his valuable explorations are con- 
tained in his Bcisc in den Kauka.vt* uml Gcorgicn 
in den J. 1S07 uml 1S09 (2 vols. Halle, 1S12— 1S14 ; 
French, with numerous additions, Paris, 1S23). 
Wliilo in Russia, he received many honours. In 
1S12, lie left the Russian sen-ice, and returned to 
Germany; but finally settled at Paris in 1815, 
where ho died, 20th August 1835. K.'s literary 
activity, especially after 1815, "as something pro- 
digious ; yet, strange to say, it was accompanied 
by an excessive love of pleasure, for the gratifica- 
tion of which Paris afforded him only too many 
facilities. His writings relate to tho languages and 
history of tho East, more particularly of China, and 
to the geography of tho Russian empire ; they are 
marked by immense learning and extraordinary 
acuteness, but unfortunately they also contain the 
most virulent attacks on other scholars. Among 
his works, we may mention ( ,'cographisrh-his’orische 
Bcschrcibung dcs Ocstlichen A <i Ill'll SI! s (\\ cun. IS 1 -1} ; 
Bcschreibung dcr Buss. I’ rod nz r n zwischen dern 
Kaspiscc uml Schu'arzcn J here (Berl. 181*1) ; IVr- 
zcichniss dcr Chines, uml Jf amlschuischeu Bdcher und 
Jfanuscriptc dcr Ktinigl. Bibliolhch in Berlin (Paris, 
1822) ; Asia Polpglolta (with tables, 1S23 ; 2d edit., 
Paris, 1S29, with a kfc of Buddha according to the 
Mongolian legends), a work in which the various 
Asiatic nations are classified according to the 
affinities of their languages, and the beginning of 
tlieir authentic history determined ; Tableaux histo- 
rvqucs dc iLlsie depuis la Monarchic dc Cyrus jusqu'd 
nos jours (4 vols. Pans, 1S2-1 — 1S2G, with 24 maps); 
MCmoircs rclatifs Ci s A sic (Paris, 1834) ; Collections 
d’ Antiquilts Egyplicnnes (Paris, 1829) ; Examcn 
Critique dcs Travaux dc M. Champollion /time sur 
las HiCroglyphcs (Paris, 1S32) ; Notice d’une Mappc- 
momle ct dune Cosmographie Chi noises publiCes en 
Chine, I’une cn 1730, Vautrc cn 1793 (Paris, 1S33). 

KLA'TTAU, a town of Bohemia, in a fertile 
district, G3 miles south-west of Prague. It contains 
800 


a castle and gymnasium, and carries on manufactures 
of woollen cloth nnd leather. Pop. (1SG9) S0G0. 

KLAU'SENBURG (Hungarian Kolosvdr), one of 
the chief cities in Transylvania, is situated on the 
Little Szamos, SO miles east-south-cast of Gross- 
wardein. It is surrounded by old walls, and is 
divided into the old and the new town. Among its 
public buildings are a university, a lyceum, a gym- 
nasium, several hospitals and other institutions, 
benevolent and educational. Woollens, earthen- 
ware and paper are manufactured. Tho trade of 
K. is" not important. Pop. (1SG9) 2G,3S2. 

KLAU'STHAL, a celebrated mining-town of 


n.nnover, on a bleak plateau of the Upper Harz, 
25 miles north-cast of Gottingen. Situated 1/92 feet 
above sea-level, so that the potato is the chief crop 
that can be cultivated with success, the inhabit- 
ants find their principal employment in the mines 
and foundries. The ores raised arc silver, lead, zinc, 
copper, nnd iron. 2000 worlcmcn are employed, in 
tlic mines, and 1000 in the foundries. In the mint, 
14,000 thalers (equal to .£2027) are coined weekly. 
Although the arrangements nnd appointments of 
the mines arc very complete, yet their produce has 
greatly declined, and scarcely repays the manage- 
ment of government, into whose hands they have 
almost all fallen. Pop. (1S71) 913S. 

KLEBER, JrAX Baptiste, a distinguished general 
of tho French Republic, horn Gth March 1753, at 
Straslnirg, where Ilia father was a garden-labourer. 
ITaving received a good education, he entered the 
Austrian army, hut returned to France, and 
embracing the cause of the Revolution, rapidly rose 
to high military rank. He accompanied Bonaparte 
to E’-ypt as a general of division, was dangerously 
wounded at the capture of Alexandria, lnit recovered 
so as to take part in tlic expedition to Syria, and 
won the battle of Mount Tabor. When Bonaparte 
left Egypt, he intrusted the chief command there to 
K„ who concluded a convention with Commodore 
Sidney Smith for its evacuation ; hut on Admiral 
Keith’s refusal to ratify this convention, K. adopted 
the hold resolution of reconquering it, and destroyed 
the Turkish army at Heliopolis. During an attempt 
to conclude a treaty with the Turks, K. was 
assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at Cairo, 14th 
June 1S00. 

IvLENZE, Lr.o CltnvAl.lEn vox, n distinguished 
German architect, was born in 17S4, in tlic prin- 
cipality of Ilildcsheim, and having studied archi- 
tecture in Berlin and Paris, was appointed architect 
to King Jerome of Westphalia in ISOS; held a 
similar position nt the court of Bavaria from 
1815 to 1839, and in 1S33 was raised to tlic rank 
of hereditary nobility in that Idngdom. In 1831, 
ho was sent to Athens, to superintend the recon- 
struction of that capital, and in 1S39 went to St 
Petersburg, to execute some works for the Emperor 
of Russia. 0 Many of the finest buildings recently 
ercctcd on the continent of Europe nre monuments 
of K.'s genius, such ns the Glyptothclc, the Pina- 
1 kothelc, tho Wallialla, and many other structures 
; in Munich, the Imperial Museum at St_ Peters- 
burg, and several buildings in Athens. K. is the 
' author of several works, chiefly ou the subject of 
• architecture. He died in 1SG 1. 

’ KLEPTOMA'KIA (Gr. lirpt. to steal). Among 
5 tbe ordinary phenomena of minds that arc not 
1 regarded as insane or criminal arc observed inordi- 
nate tendencies to acquire, to collect, to hoard. So 
■ long as such an impulse does not interfere with the 
1 rights and property of others, or involve a flagrant 
breach of law, it is readily admitted as an indication 
o of disease, or as an absurdity nml eccentricity wlncli 
s may fairly consign the individual to an asylum or 
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to contempt, but concerns no one else. But when- already formed the resolution to -write a great epic 
ever tlie amount of the object appropriated, or the poem, and thought of Henry the Fowler as a good 
circumstances under which it is purloined, bring subject for one ; and at Jena he composed the 
the matter into a court of law, the act is treated first cantos of his Messiah. In 1746, he passed 
as a theft, and punished. In many cases, however, to Leipsic, and there became acquainted with the 
such conduct is the obvious result of disease. The editors of the Bremische Beitragc, in which the 
inclination to steal is a premonitory indication of first three cantos of the Messiah appeared in 1748. 
many forms of mental disorder: it is a characteristic They attracted great attention: the author was 
symptom of many others, -where violence, or delu- pronounced a religious poet of the highest order. He 
sions, or incoherence, leave no doubt as to the source was now invited to Copenhagen, upon the recom- 
from ’which it springs. But there are other cases in meudation of the minister Bernstorff, and introduced 
which the morbid origin cannot be so clearly demon- to the king, whom he accompanied on his travels. 

strated where the mind is clear and cogent, the In 17:1, K- settled in Hamburg, with a sinecure 

morals pure, and where theft is the only “proof of appointment and a pension from the Danish govern- 
insanity. There is evidence, however, in favour ment, and subsequently received au honorary title 
of'the opinion, that the propensity to acquire may and a pension from the Markgraf, afterwards Grand 
become so irresistible, and the will so impotent, Duke, of Badem In 1778, the last five cantos of 
that the appropriation is involuntary, and the his Messiah were published at Halle. He died 14th 
perpetrator irresponsible. The gratification of the Hatch 1803. K.’s name has (or rather perhaps 
impulse is found associated with physical changes had) a very high place in German literature. What- 
and conditions which may be regarded as incom- ever may be thought of the intrinsic value of his 
patiblc with the healthy discharge of the functions poetry, it cannot be denied, that he exercised a very 
of the nervous system; but the connection is not important and beneficial influence on the national 
invariable, and the best mode of establishing the taste. The greatest of his successors, Goethe, 
reality of such a disease is to consider marked cases acknowledged this, though he also expressed the 
in’ relation to the character, interests, and previous opinion, that K. hnd become rather obsolete, or at 
deportment of the individual— to the nature of the least that his conception of poetry had. become 
articles taken — and to the motives which seem to so. When K. first began to write, the literature 
have determined the action. A baronet of large and social life of Germany were penetrated by 
fortune stole, while on the continent, pieces of old French influences. A^old, correct, unimaginative 
iron and of broken crockery, and in such quantities, spirit tyrannised over’ the thought and habits of 
that tons of these collections were presented to the the people. K. broke loose at once from this 
custom-house officers. A clergyman of respectable shallow despotism, and breathed the air of Freedom 
bearing and great usefulness abstracted from book- into German poetry. Odes, tragedies— in which 
shops and stalls hundreds of copies of the Bible, he introduces Hermann (q. v.) the Cheruseian as 
perhaps with the intention of distribution. A a national hero — and biblical dramas, with some 
physician pocketed some small' object whenever he hymns, which still find a place in collections, con- 
entered the apartment of a patient ; another member stitute the remainder of K.’s poetry. His ivories 
of this profession stole notliing but table-cloths, were collected and published in 12 vols. (Leip. 
The incongruities in such narratives point to the 179D — 1817), in 18 vols. (1823 — -1829), in 9 vote, 
existence of deep-seated unhealth. Although each (1839). The Messiah has been translated both into 
case must be tested on its own merits, there are verse and prose in English. 

various features, common to a number of even KNAPP, Albert, a German poet, author of many 
doubtful cases, which should be embraced wherever D f y le best modern German hymns, was a native 
a judgment is formed. The objects are often 0 f Wilrtemberg, and was bom in 1798. He studied 
stolen ostentatiously, or without any adequate f 0 r the church, and became the principal clergyman 
precautions to conceal the attempt ; they. are of Stuttgart. K. breathed a new life into that 
no value in themselves, or useless to the thief ; the long-neglected branch of poetry — the religious 
act is solitary, independent, without motive, and ky m n. Many of his effusions are to be found in 
promptly and spontaneously avowed, and, if over- the Ch'isloterpe, a periodical edited by him since 
looked, repeated. The article acquired is restored, 1333, His Chrislliclie Ocdiehte, in 2 vols. (Stuttg. 
or altogether disregarded ; and although money is 1320 ; 3d edit., Basel, 1843), to which a third was 
rarely taken, bright and coloured objects most added under the title of Neuerc Gedichte (Stuttg. 
generally excite cupidity. It is observed in extreme 1334^ we re published by his friends. His later 
youth ; it is associated with pregnancy ; it is here- hymns are contained in his Gedichte (Stuttg. 1843). 
ditary ; and often follows affections of the brain, was equally distinguished as a hymnologist. His 
and those critical and crucial changes in disposition Evang. Liederschatz fur Kirclic und Mans (2 vols. 
which are only explicable on the supposition of qs37) is a valuable collection of Christian hymns of 
correspondin'* alterations in the organisation.— A a n a g e3; t 0 i V hich his Ghrislenlieder (Stuttg. 1841) 
Manual of Psychological Medicine, by Drs Buck- forms a splendid supplement. The Bilder dcr Vorwclt 
nell and Tukc, pp. 224 el seq. ; Ann. Med. Psychol., a p;;eared in 1862. His Mohenstaufen (Stuttg. 1839) 
t. v. p. 666 (1853). is a cycle of religious poems. He died in 1864. 

KLIA'ZMA, a river of Russia, an affluent of the KNA'PSACK, a bag of canvas or skin, containing 
Oka, rises in the government of Moscow, and flows a B0 ldior’s necessaries, and worn suspended by 
cast through those of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, B fr a p 3 between his shoulders. Those used in the 
joining the main stream near the town of Gorbatof, jRritish army are ordinarily of black painted canvas; 
after a course of 327 miles, for the last 150 of but some other nations, as the Swiss, make them of 
which it is navigable. Passing through the most tHiclx goat-skin, dressed with the hair on. The 
industrial governments df Russia, it is. one of the lmap 3 ack affords by far the easiest way of carrying 
principal commercial arteries of the empire. liglrt personal luggage during a march or walking- 

KLI'NKET, a term in Fortification, signifying a tour, 
small postern or gate in a palisade. KNAPWEED. See Centaurea. 

KLOPSTOCK, Friedrich Gottlieb, a German KNA'RESBOROTTGH, a parliamentaryborough 
poet, was born 2d July 1724, at Quedlinburg, and and ma’rket-town of England, in the West Riding of 
went to Jena in 1745, to study theology. He had Yorkshire, on the left bank of the Nidd, 18 miles 
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west-north-west of York. St Robert's Cave, in tke 
vicinity, is well known for the murder committed 
tliere by Eugene Aram in 1745. Manufactures of 
linen and cotton goods are carried on here. K. 
returned two members to the House of Commons 
till 18G7. It now returns one. Pop. (1871) 5205. 

KNAVESHIP, in the Law of Scotland, is a pro- 
portion of the grain given to the miller’s servant 
who performs the work of the mill, such mill being 
an ancient mill to which a right of thirlage is 
attached, See Tiiikla.ce, Insuckem Multures. 

ICHEE, in Ship-building, an angular piece of wood 
or iron used to connect the deck-beams with the 
ribs of the vessel’s sides. The knees are fastened on 
both vertically, above and below, and horizontally, 
whereby great stability is imparted to the whole 
framework of the ship. 

KNEE- JOINT, The, is the articulation between 
the femur or thigh-bone, above, and the tibia or 
shin-bone, below. A third bone, the patella, or knee- 
cap — one of the Sesamoid Bones (q. v.), and not a 
true bone of the skeleton — also enters into the 
structure of this joint anteriorly. The articular 
surfaces of these bones are covered with cartilage, 
lined by a synovial membrane or sac, which is the 
largest and most extensive in the body, and con- 
nected together by ligaments, some of which lie 
external to the joint, while others occupji its 
interior. 

The most important of the external ligaments 
are the anterior or Ligamentum Patella, which is 
in reality that portion of the Quadriceps Extensor 
Cruris which is continued from the knee-cap to 
the tubercle of the tibia (see figure) ; one internal, 
and two external lateral ligaments; a posterior 



Internal view of the Right Knee-joint. 

(From Gray's Human Anatomy.) 
a, the femur ; b and c, the internal and the external condyles; 
d and c, the two crucial ligaments ; / and g, the external and 
internal semilunar cartilages ; k and t, the upper part of the 
fibula; j, the upper part of the tibia. 

ligament ; and a capsular ligament, which surrounds 
the joint in the intervals left by the preceding liga- 
ments. The positions of these ligaments are suffi- 
ciently indicated by their names. Of the internal 
ligaments, the two crucial, so called because they 
cross one another, are the most important. Their 
position is shewn in the figure. The external and 
internal semilunar cartilages are usually placed 
amongst the internal ligaments ; they are two crcs- 
centric plates of cartilage. The outer part of each 
cartilage is thick ; the inner free border thin. Each 
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cartilage covers nearly the outer two-thirds of the 
corresponding articular surface of the tibia, and by 
its form deepens these surfaces for firmer articula- 
tion with the condyles of the femur. 

The chief movements of this joint are those of a 
hinge-joint — namely, flexion and extension, but it is 
also capable of slight rotatory motion when the 
knee is half-flexed. During flexion, the articular 
surfaces of the tibia glide backwards upon the 
condyles of the femur ; while in extension, they glide 
forwards. The whole range of motion of this joint, 
from extreme flexion to extreme extension, is about 
150°. Judging fromits articular surfaces, which have 
comparatively little adaptation for each other, it 
might be inferred that this was a weak and insecure 
joint ; and yet it is very rarely dislocated. Its real 
strength depends on the large size of the articular 
ends of the bones, on the number and strength of 
the ligaments, and on the powerful muscles and 
fasciieby which it is invested. 

KNELLER, Sir Godfrey, an eminent portrait- 
painter, was born at Liibeck in 1C48, and studied 
painting under Rembrandt and Ferdinand Bob He 
at first chose historical subjects, but afterwards gave 
himself entirely to portrait-painting. In 1674, he 
went to London, and, on the death of Sir Peter 
Lely in 1680, was appointed court-painter to Charles 
II. In 1684, he visited Paris, at the invitation of 
Louis XIV., and painted portraits of the king and 
royal family. He retained his office at the English 
court during the reign of James II„ and continued 
to fill it after the Revolution. In 1692, William III. 
bestowed on him the honour of knighthood, which 
he afterwards received also from the Emperor 
Joseph I. ; and in 1715, George I. made him a baronet. 
He died in 1725, or, according to others, in 1726, 
and a monument was erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey, with a highly laudatory inscription by Pope. 
K.’s best-known productions are the ‘Beauties of 
Hampton Court’ (painted by order of William III.), 
and his portraits of the ‘ Kit-Cat Club.’ He painted 
avowedly for the love of money, and lienee never 
did justice to the talent he possessed, so that it 
is difficult for posterity to understand his reputa- 
tion. 

KNIGHT, Charles, an eminent English pub- 
lisher and author, was bom in 1791, at Windsor, 
where his father carried on the business of a book- 
seller. K. was brought up to the same profession, 
but early turned ins attention to publishing. 
Among his first attempts in this department was 
The Etonian, a periodical supported by the Eton 
boys, and which — in spite of its juvenility — obtained 
a considerable reputation. He next started (1S23) 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, and continued it for 
some time in London, to which ho removed in the 
following year. The whole of his honourable career 
was devoted to popular literature, of which he was 
one of the earliest and most accomplished advocates. 
He died March 9, 1873. Among the works which 
K. published or edited are the Penny Magazine 
(1832 — 1845), which was started only a month 
or two after Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
and at one time enjoyed a circulation of nearly 
200,000 copies weekly ; the British Almanac, and 
Companion to the Almanac; Penny Cyclopcedia 
(30 vols. 1833 — 1S5G) ; Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge — the volume on the Elephant (1831) being 
written by himself ; Pictorial History of England ; 
Pictorial Bible (1838), now the property of 
Messrs Chambers ; Pictorial Booh of Common 
Prayer (1838) ; London Pictorially Illustrated (6 vols. 
1841 — 1S44); Old England, a Pictorial Museum of 
National Antiquities (2 vols. 1845) ; Half-hours 
■ with the Best Authors (4 vols. 1847 — 1848); The 
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J.nr.d t r- Jj ir* in M vn]?. ISIS) ; Ci^op^hn of ti * 
Jrdu-*r't of all bailor* (1S3J); ami Th* Pnfx 7 < | 
Ci-'op'T'l’n (22 vol *. 1S31 — 1SG1), which is b.v-cd 
r.n the Pauvi Cir’oj-'T Go, but i* a great advance • 
m;i on that admirobl* v, and, in i i”*. f^m.- one , 
<f tlm mot cornj I* *«■ :n <1 a*-* ur..t« cy*‘* r, I * «iia e ‘ 
in til** world. K., in addition, won a highly re- ‘ 
.*■{► c table* position a'* an author by hi" PirOirhl 
Shnrjtj which i- n"vinp*ini"d bv a * Jhography ’ 
ami a * JIbtory of Opinion, v.ith Doubtful Pin}?,* j 
i\ r. (S v»»H 1830— 1 S41 ) ; library edition (12 v.»K | 
1*>!2— ISM); national edition, with ‘ Biography ’ , 
ami ‘Studio* ’ (S \ol c . 1 ST 1 — 1 S.13). /.(/•' of C\tr*o\ 
(IS 14); Plan* and Po^m % i r "th Ola** trial J\oO< 
(7th td. 1837); Kneirbdy »* Pow>r (1833); and' 
ai iove all, by lii -$ Popular Jli~*onf or Bngland. an 
Jfht^raft / Jfi^nni of Fochty and Gov rn mad from | 
i],f Pa rib''* Period to our own Timr ? (1S5G — 1SG2). j 
Thb work is probably the very be«t history of | 
1 hi eland that we pn*sc«5 — ' 1 the history,’ according j 
to the Timr*, ‘for English youth.’ 

KNIGHTS (Saxon, Cnild, a servant or attendant), j 
originally men-at-arms bound to the performance 
of certain duties among others to attend their 
sovereign or feudal superior on hor>eback in time 
of war. The institution of knighthood, as con- 
ferred by investiture, and with certain oaths and 
ceremonies, arose gradually throughout Europe as 
an adjunct of the feudal system (see Feudal 
System ; Ciiivalry). The character of the knight 
was at once military and religious. The defence 
and recover}’ of the Holy Sepulchre, and the protec- 
tion of pilgrims, were the objects to which, in the 
early times of the institution, lie especially devoted 
himself. The system of knight-service, introduced 
into England by William the Conoueror, empowered 
the king, or even a superior lord who was a sub- 
ject, to compel every holder of a certain extent of 
land, called a knight’s fee, to become a mem- 
ber of the knightly order; his investiture being 
accounted proof that he possessed the requisite 
knightlv arms and was sufficiently trained in their 
use. The * Statute of Knights,’ o*f the first year of , 
Edward IT., regulating the causes that were to be 
held valid to excuse a man from knightly service, 
shews that in the 14th c. the knightly office was 
not always eagerly coveted ; yet it3 social dignity 
was very considerable, for even dukes, if not 
admitted into the order, were obliged to yield 
precedence in any royal pageant or public ceremony. 
In time of war, each knight was bound to attend 
the king for forty days, computed from the day 
when the enemy arrived in the country. After the 
long war between France and England, it became 
the practice for the sovereign to receive money 
compensations from subjects who were unwilling 
to receive knighthood, a system out of which grew 
a scries of grievances, leading eventually to the total 
abolition of kniglit- sendee in the reign of Charles II. 

Knighthood," originally a military distinction, 
came, in the 16tli c., to be occasionally conferred on 
civilians as a reward for valuable sendees rendered 
to the crown or community. The first civil knight 
in England was Sir William Walworth, lord mayor 
of London, who won that distinction by slaying the 
rebel Wat Tyler in presence of the Icing. Since the 
abolition of knight- sendee, knighthood has been 
conferred without any regard to property, as a mark 
of the sovereign’s esteem, or a reward for sendees 
of any kind, civil or military. In recent times, it 
has been bestowed at least as often on scholars, 
lawyers, artists, or citizens, on soldiers, and in 
many cases for no weightier sendee than carrying 
a congratulatory address to court. 

The ceremonies practised in conferring knight- 
hood have varied at different periods. In general. 


fading .and bathing were in early tin’*' n" ' ary ! 
rnpamtiv*?. In the 11th c,, th>* cr- at’.ou i.f a \ 
knight wa~ preceded by solemn c «•»!:{■ *mou, and a ’ 
midnight vigil in the church, and follow'd by the j 
u c< ptson of the ur.harBt. The new knight off* n-d • 
Id' sw«»rd on the altar, to signify his devotion to the 
church, rnd d* termination to lead a holy life. The 
nvord was relumed in a stun of money, had a 
Kn b»t*on pronounced over it, and was girded on 
bv the higlu c t cccb siastic present. The title was 
louftmd by binding the sword and spurs on the 
candidate, alter which a blow was dealt lmn on the 
cIkcI: or shoulder, as the last affront which lie was 
t . » r*-c *ivo unrequited. He then took an oath to 
protect the distressed, maintain right against might, 
and n* ver bv word or deed to stain his character 
as a knight or a Christian. A knight might be 
degraded for the infringement of any part of his 
oath (an event of ver}’" rare occurrence), in which 
ease liis spurs were chopped off with a hatchet, his 
sword broken, bis escutcheon reversed, and some 
religious observances were added, during which 
each piece of armour was taken off in succession, 
and cast from the recreant knight. 

It lias been said that knighthood could originally 
he conferred by any person of knightly condition, 
but if so, the right to bestow it was early restricted 
to persons of rank, and afterwards to the sovereign 
or his representative, as the commander of an army. 
In England, the sovereign now bestows knighthood 
by a verbal declaration, accompanied with a simple 
ceremony of imposition of the sword, and without 
.any patent or written instrument. In some few 
instances, knighthood has been conferred by patent, 
when the persons knighted could not conveniently 
come into the presence of royalty, as in the case of 
governors of colonies, or other persons occupying 
prominent situations abroad. The lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland also occasionally but rarely exercises a 
delegated power of conferring knighthood The 
monosyllable 4 Sir ’is prefixed to the Christian names 
of knights and baronets, and their waves have the 
legal designation of 4 Dame,’ which in common inter- 
course becomes 4 Lady.’ 

Persons who are simply knights without belong- 
ing to any order, are called in England Knights 
Bachelors , a name probably corrupted from las cheva- 
lier. Knighthood of this kind is now only conferred 
in Great Britain. A degree of knighthood called 
Banneret formerly existed in England aiul France, 
which was given on the field of battle in reward for 
the performance of some heroic act. For the mode 
in which that dignity was conferred, sec Banneret. 

1 No kniglit-banneret has been created in the field 
since the time of Charles I., when that honour was 
bestowed on one Sir John Smith, for rescuing the 
royal standard from the hands of the rebels. George 
III. twice conferred the title on occasion of a review, 
but the proceeding was considered irregular, and 
the rank of tbe'knights not generally recognised. 

The form of helmet which the requirements of 
the later heraldry have appropriated to knights, 
entitling them to* place it over their arms, is full- 
faced, of steel, decorated “with bars, and with the 
vi«or a little open. It is represented under the 
article Height. 

KNIGHT S FEE. See Knights. 

KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, otherwise called 
in England Knights of Parliament. They were 
knights formerly chosen by the freeholders of ever}’ 
county to represent the county in parliament, and 
were originally inhabitants of the places for winch 
they were chosen. See Parliament. 

KNIGHT’S SERVICE, one of the ancient 
tenures in England (see Knight?), which was 
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abolished in the time of Charles II., and converted 
Into Freehold (q. v.). 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. See Teotlars. 

KNIPPERDOLLING, Beesard, a noted leader 
of the fanatical Anabaptists of the lGth century. 
See Anabaths'IS. 

KNITTING, an art allied to weaving, but of 
comparatively modem date. The time and place 
of its invention are disputed. Some historians insist 
upon Scotland having the honour, at a date some- 
what before the year 1500; others ass ert th at it 
came from Spain, in the time of Henry Vlil. ; but 
there is no proof that the silk stockings which were 
worn by that monarch were knitted, and in the 
absence of such proof, the weight of evidence 
remains in favour of Scotland. Knitting consists 
in using a single thread, and with it forming, a 
continual series of loops across the whole fabric; 
the next row passes through these, and they in 
their turn receive another set, until the whole is 
completed. Knitting is only employed to make 
small articles, such as stockings, gloves, &c. ; and 
as it furnishes au easy and amusing employment 
for the hands, without engaging the atteqtion much, 
it forms a useful and desirable occupation for ladies 
and others who do not require knitted articles as 
necessaries, for the knitting-machines have now 
rendered it impossible for hand-work to compete 
with them in point of economy or beauty of 
workmanship. See Hosiery. 

KNOT, an expression used in speaking of a 
ship's way through the water, and, as such, repre- 
senting miles, iko log-line is divided by knots 
into lengths, each of which is to a geographical 
mile as half a minute is to an hour — i. c., as 1 to 
120. The log being cast overboard, note is care- 
fully taken of how many of these knots run out in 
a half minute, and it follows that the vessel is 
passing through the water at the same number of 
geographical miles per hour. The proportion of a 
geographical to a statute mile being nearly that 
of 7 to 0 (see Mile), a vessel mailing 12 knots 
an hour, is in reality travelling at the rate of 14 
statute miles. 

KNOT, a twist or loop in a rope or cord, so 
made that the motion of one piece of the line over 
the other shall be stopped. The knot owes its 
power of passive resistance to the friction. of the 
rope. The uses of knots are infinite; in. the 
commonest occasions of life, one or two simple 
knots are indispensable; in building, mining, and 
almost every land occupation, luiots of curious 
form are employed; while on shipboard, knots may 
bo almost numbered by the dozen, and each, is 
appropriated to a specific duty. The accompanying 
diagrams of some of the simpler knot3 may be 
generally useful. In these, the position of the rope 
or eord is shewn before tightening, so that the mode 
of formation may be more readily understood. 

The simplest knot is the ‘overhand’ (fig. 1). Its 


or slip knot (fig. 2), is obtained, always in the 
middle of the rope. More complicated, but still 
more useful, is the ‘double sh'ng ’ (fig. 3), for suspend- 
ing a beam or bar horizontally. The bowline knot 
(fig. 4) serves to give a tight grasp round a pole or 
beam, which would occupy the loop a, or, drawn 
close on the rope, it forms a large knob, to prevent 
the rope passing a hole. The sheepshank (fig. 5) 
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affords a means of shortening a rope temporarily, 
without diminishing its power of rectilineal tension. 
All the foregoing have been at the double or middle 
paits of the rope : for the end of the cordage, fig. G 
shews an admirable slip-knot, which maintains its 
gripe until loosened by hand; a is a common over- 
hand knot at the end of the string, to prevent it 
slipping through the loop b, when tightened. 

For modes of joining two ropes, the weaver’s or 
fisherman’s knot (fig. 7) may be adduced as strong 




aud neat. The sailor’s knot (fig. 8) has the advan- 
tage, when properly made, of resisting all separating 
strain on the two ropes, and at the same time of 
being loosened immediately by a pull at one of the 
short ends. For an inter- ^ 

lacing of two doubled 

ropes, the ‘ Carriek bend ’ WVT 

(fig. 9) has no superior; U y/yx. a 

the point of junction can- 

not slip, and the moment 

the tension ceases, the Pig. g. 

two ropes are again free 

from each other. Knots have many technical names, 
such as bight, hitch, &c. 

KNOT-GRASS. See Polygonum. 

KN OTS of different kinds are borne by different 









Knots ; 

1, "Wake and Ormonde lenot ; 2, Lacy knot ; 3, Botvon knot; 
Pig. 1. pig. 2. Fig. 3. 4, Ucneage’s knot ; 5, Dacre’s badge. 

use is to form a knob in a rope to stay it from families as heraldic badges, and are occasionally 
slipping. By a slight alteration, the ‘single sling,’ introduced as charges in shields. The forms of 
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some of them appear to be suggested by tbe initial 
letter of tbe name or title of the bearer. In the 
Wake and Ormonde knot (fig. 1), it is not difficult 
to trace a TV and two Os. The Bourchier knot, 
as seen on the tomb of Archbishop Bourchier, at 
Canterbmy, bears a resemblance to two B s, and 
the Stafford knot to two Ss. The Lacy knot (fig. 2) 
contains within it a rebus on the four letters of the 
name Lacy. 

KNOUT, properly hull, a scourge composed of 
many thongs of skin, plaited, and interwoven with 
wire, which was formerly the favourite instrument 
of punishment in Prussia for all classes and degrees 
of criminals. The offender was tied to two stakes, 
stripped, and received on the back tbe specified 
number of lashes ; 100 or 120 were equivalent to 
sentence of death, but in manj- cases tbe victim died 
under the operation long before this number was 
completed. If a culprit survived this punishment, 
he was banished for life to Siberia. The whipping 
was inflicted by a criminal, who preferred this office 
-to exile to Siberia, and who was constantly kept in 
prison, except when his services were required. The 
nobility were legally exempt from the knout, but 
this privilege was not always respected. In earlier 
times the nose was slit, the ears were cut off, and 
the letter V for vor (rogue) was branded on the fore- 
head ; but this aggravation was abolished by Alex- 
ander I. The IC. was abolished by the Emperor 
Nicholas, who substituted the pled, a kind of lash. 

KNOWLEDGE. This term of common use is 
associated with the greatest problems and contro- 
versies of philosophy. The Perception of the 
External or Material World (see Common Sense, 
Perception), the nature of Belief (see Beliep), the 
ultimate analysis of a Proposition or Judgment (see 
Judgment), are all involved in the discussion of 
what is meant by knowledge. Moreover, we may, 
in connection with this word, take up the consider- 
ation of Thought or Intelligence on the whole, in 
contrast to the'feelings and volitions (see Intellect). 
In a still different phase of meaning, we may be led 
to consider the nature of Science or Philosophy, 
which is a species of knowledge distinguished by tho 
two features of beinv generalised, as distinct from 
individual or particular facts, and being verified or 
attested by careful evidence, in contrast to the 
loose assertions that satisfy the ordinary run of 
mankind. 

A distinction, considered by Sir W. Hamilton and 
others to be of great importance in metaphysical 
philosophy, is that of Immediate or Presentative, 
and Mediate or Representative Knowledge. The one 
is the knowledge or cognizance that we have of the 
modifications of our own minds, so to speak, with- 
out inferring anything beyond, as in our various 
sensations and emotions. When we are affected by 
cold or heat, hunger, thirst, odour, or sound, wo 
are conscious of a something, which may be said to 
be wholly contained in our own minds ; but when 
a present modification of tho mind is looked upon 
not for its own sake, but as bodying forth something 
more than itself, as in memory, our knowledge is 
then said to be mediate. Thus, an actual sensation 
i3 immediate, but a recollection, or idea. - imagina- 
tion is mediate and representative. / Mansel 
makes this distinction the basis of 1 l vision of 
the mind. ‘ Consciousness,’ he says, ‘ in its relation 
to the person conscious, is of two kinds ; or rather, 
is composed of two elements — the presentative, or 
intuitive ; and the representative, or reflective. The 
phenomena of the former class may be distinguished 
by the general name of Intuitions; those of the 
latter, by that' of Thoughts.’ 

It will appear from the above remarks that there 


is no question connected with knowledge that does 
not fall to be discussed under some other head ; and 
as a general rule, it is best to take up the difficult 
problems of the philosophy of mind under those 
names that severally suggest each in its singleness, 
instead of confusing a multitude together. 

KNOWLES, James Sheridan, an English 
dramatist, was the son of James Knowles, an 
eminent teacher of elocution, and author of a 
Dictionary of the English Language. He was bom 
at Cork in 178-1 The family removed to London 
in 1792, and hero young K. received his education. 
After holding for some time a commission in 
the army, he became an actor, and made his first 
appearance at tile Crow Street Theatre, Dublin j 
but he never attained much eminence in this pro- 
fession. Subsequently, he lived for several years 
in Belfast and Glasgow, as a teacher of elocution, 
and it was at this time he laid the foundation of 
his fame as a dramatist. His Caius Gracchus was 
first performed at Belfast in 1815. It was followed 
by Virginias, his most effective piece, afterwards 
recast for tho London stage, where Macready took 
the principal part. He wrote thirteen other plays, 
but none of his productions exhibit great genius ; 
they are, however, unquestionably the best ‘ acting 
plays ’ produced by an Englishman in modem times. 
About the year 1845, he relinquished the stage from 
religious scruples, and in 1S52 joined the Baptist 
body. He latterly distinguished himself by his 
religious zeal. In 1851, he published a little con- 
troversial work, displaying considerable acuteness. 
The Idol Demolished by its own Priest, in answer to 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on Transubstantiation. 
K. died at Torquay in 1SG2. A publication of his 
Lectures on Dramatic Literature began in 1S7G. 

ICNOWLTO'NIA, a genus of South African 
plants, of the natural order Ranunculacece, with 
flowers resembling those of Adonis, and succulent 
fruit. K. vesicatoria, which has bi-teraate leathery 
leaves, and flowers in few-flowered umbels, is 
remarkable for its acridity and blistering power. 
Tho bruised leaves are used at the Cape of Good 
Hope instead of cantliarides; they raise a blister 
in half an hour, and it keeps open a long time. The 
sliced root seems to be still more powerful. 

KNOX, John, the great Scottish reformer, was 
bora in the year 1505, in a suburb of Haddington 
called Gifford Gate, where a small field still goes 
by the name of ‘ Knox’s Croft.’ The social position 
of his parents is not very clearly ascertained. His 
own statement is, that ‘his great-grandfather, gude- 
sehir, and father served under the Earls of Both- 
welL’ He is supposed to have come of an old 
and respectable family, the Knoxes of Ranfurly, in 
Renfrewshire. He received his early education at 
the grammar-school of Haddington, and in the year 
1521 went to the university of Glasgow. He was 
there a pupil under Major, and soon proved himself 
an apt and distinguished disputant in the scholastic 
theology. He was considered as likely to rival his 
master in the subtleties of the dialectic art. Erom 
the same teacher, he no doubt derived his first 
impulse to that freedom of political opinion and 
independence of thought that afterwards charac- 
terised him. He is said to have been ordained 
before the year 1530, about which time, or shortly 
afterwards, he went to St Andrews, and began to 
teach there. There is, however, at this stage of 
his life a gap of twelve years, or nearly so, which 
the most careful research has hitherto failed to 
fill up. His attachment to the Romish Church is 
supposed to have been shaken chiefly by the study 
of tho Fathers, about 1535 ; but he did not openly 
profess himself a Protestant till about 1543. He 
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was degraded from his orders, and being even in 
danger of assassination, took refuge with Douglas 
of Longniddry, and tlicro remained till tko end of 
IMS. 

Cardinal Beaton was at this time in the height 
of his power: after seizing Georgo Wishnrt at 
Ormiston, ho had him brought to St Andrews, nnd 
burned there, in front of his castle, March 15-JG. 
K. first clearly appears upon the sceno of tko Refor- 
mation as tho companion of WisTiart. While tho 
latter prosecuted his career ns a preacher in Lothian, 
K. watted upon him, bearing beforo him, ho tells 
us, a 1 twn-lianded sword.’ lie already coveted tho 
post of danger, nnd full of enthusiasm, was ready 
to defend his zealous friend at tho -peril of bis own 
life. After Wishart's seizure nnd death, ho with- 
drew for a while again into retirement. Ho would 
fain have clung to the martyr, nnd shared his fate, 
but tho latter would not liavo it so. ‘Nay,’ he 
said ; * return to your bairnes, nnd Hod bless .you : 
nno is sufficient for a sacrifice.' Knox’s ‘bairnes’ 
were his pupils, the BOns of the Lairds of Longniddry 
anil Ormiston. Ho continued in charge of them 
for soino years, till tho great event which ere long 
followed tho martyrdom of Wishnrt opened up a 
more prominent career for him. On the wonting of 
tho 29th May 15-iG, Cardinal Beaton was murdered 
in his cattle, from the windows of which lie had 
contemplated the Bufferings of the martyr. 3’aken 
possession of by the hand of nobles and others who 
had successfully accomplished so audacious a design, 
tho castle at St Andrews became tho tomporarv 
strongliohl of llic lleforming interest. K. took 
refuge in it with his two pupils. Here liis great 
gifts as a preacher Were first discovered; and bavin" 
Found the secret of his iuthiencc, the parish church 
of St Andrews soon resounded with ins indignant 
voice, denouncing the errors of jiopery. His career 
at tliis time, however, was soon cut short by the 
surrender of the fortress, nnd his imprisonment in 
the French galleys. 

For two years ho remained a prisoner, nnd under- 
went, in tlie course of this time, many privations. 
He was then liberated, mid allowed to depart to 
England, where he resided for four years, from 
15-19 to the 1 loginning of 15.11, a time of great and 
fruitful activity to him. He was npjiointed ono 
of Edward VI.’* chaplains,' and lived on terms of 
intimate intercourse with Cranmcr mid others 
of the English reformers. He is supposed to have 
had considerable influence on the course of the 
English Bcfonnatioii, es|iecially in regard, to tho 
liberal chnngcs introduced into the bervico nnd 
l’rnycr Book of - tho Church of England, in the 
close of Edward's reign. He was much engaged in 
preaching, especially in tho north, in Newcastle and 
Berwick ; and at tho latter place lio fell in love, and 
married. 

Hie accession of Mary drove him nnd others to 
the continent. Ho was reluctant to floe, but ‘ partly 
by advice and partly by tears,’ lie was compelled 
to consult his safety. lie settled temjioranly at 
Dieppe, whence wo hear of him writing nil Admoni- 
tion to the Professors of God’s Faith in Fmjhnd. 
no then went into Switzerland, nnd returning, 
settled for some tiino at I'rnukfurt-on-the-Mnine, 
where he is notable in connection with what nro 
known ns tho ’ Frankfurt Troubles,’ certain disputes 
as to tho use of King Edward’s Service-Book in the 
congregation of English Protestants there. Towards 
the cml of 1555, ho mndc a rapid visit to Scotland, 
where lie did much to encourngo the cause of the 
Deformation. Convinced, however, that tho ‘tiino 
of deliverane'e ’ was not yet como for his country, 
lie retired onco more to Geneva, where he settled 
ns pastor of a congregation for nearly three years, 
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which were among the quietest, and probably the 
happiest years of his life. 

Itocallcd to Scotland in Mny 1559, ho then entered 
upon his triumphant course as a reformer. Political 
necessities had driven tho Queen-regent to temporise 
with tho ‘ LordBof the Congregation, 1 or the reform- 
ing nobles. Having somewhat 1 re-established her 
power, she wished to withdraw her concessions ; hut 
tho reforming impulse had gathered a strength that 
could no longer ho resisted. Tho heads of the party ■ 
assembling at Dundee,' under Erskino of Dun, pro- 
ceeded to Perth. There tho pent-up enthusiasm 
which had been long collecting was roused into 
furious action by a sermon of K. on the idolatry 
of tho mnss nnd of image-worship. A riot ensued. 
Tho ‘ rascal multitude,’ as K. himself called them, 
broke all hounds, nnd destroyed the churches and 
monasteries. Similar disturbances followed at Stir, 
ling, Lindores, St Andrews, nnd elsewhere. The 
ilnmo of religions revolution was kindled through- 
out tho country, aggravating tho civil war already 
raging. At length the assistance of Elizabeth and 
the death of the Queen-regent brought matters to 
a crisis ; a truce was proclaimed, and a free parlia- 
ment summoned to settle differences. The result 
of tlio parliament, which met in August 15G0, was 
the overthrow of the old religion, nnd the establish- 
ment of the Deformed kirk in Scotland. In all this, 
K. was not only an active agent, hut the agent 
nliove all others. Tlie original Confession of Faith 
of the Deformed Kirk nnd the First Pooh of Disci- 
pline liear the impress of his inind. no was far 
from attaining all liis wishes, especially as to the 
provision for tho support of tho church nnd of 
education throughout tlio country' ; he soon found 
that many of the nobles were far more zealous for 
destruction than for reformation ; still, ho accom- 
plished a great nnd radical work, which was only 
destined to he consolidated nftcr many years. 

Tho nrrivnl of the youthful Queen Mary, in tlio 
course of 1561, brought many forebodings to the 
Dcfomier; ho apprehended great dangers to the 
Deformed cause from her clinractcr nnd her well- 
known devotion to the Domisli Church. The 
Deformcr’s apprehensions scarcely permitted him 
to lie a fair, certainly not a tolerant judge of Mary's 
conduct Misunderstandings very soon sprung up 
between them, nnd he relates, with a somewhat 
harsh bitterness, his several interviews with her. 
At length lie came to an open rupture with the 
queen’s party, including Murray and Maitland, and 
many of his former friends. He took up nn attitude 
of unyielding opposition to the court, nnd in his 
sermons and prayers, indulged freely in the expres- 
sion of his feelings. Hie result was his temporary 
alienation from tlio more moderate Protestant party, 
who tried to govern the country in the queen’s 
name. For n while, from 15G3 to 15G5, he retired 
into comparative privacy. 

The rapid scries of events which followed Mary’s 
innrriage with D.arnley — the revolt of the dissatisfied 
nobles, avitli Murray at their head, tho murder of 
Dizzio, and then the murder of D.arnley (15G7), the 
queen’s marriage with Botliwcll, her defeat and 
imprisonment, served once more to bring Knox into 
tlio field. Ho w.as reconciled with Murray, and 
strongly abetted him in nil his schemes of policy 
during his regency. Further reforms were eftectcd 
by the parliament which convened under his sway 
in tho close of 15G7. Tho sovereign was taken 
hound to lie a Protestant, nnd some provision, 
although still nn imperfect one, was made for the 
support of the Protestant clergy. K. seemed nt 
length to seo his great avork accomplished, and is 
said to have entertained the idea of retiring to 
Geneva. But tho bright prospect on which ho gazed 
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for a little was 'soon overcast — Murray’s assassina- 
tion, and the confusion and discord which sprung 
out of it, plunged the Reformer into profound grief. 
He once more became an object of suspicion and 
hostility to the 'dominant nobles, and misunder- 
standings even sprung up between him and some 
of his brethren in the General Assembly. He retired 
to St Andrews, for a while, to escape the danger of 
assassination with which he had been threatened. 
There, although suffering from extreme debility', he 
roused himself to preach once more, and in the 
parish church where he had begun his ministry, 
made his voice to be heard again with something 
of its old power. Assisted by his servant, the 
1 good, godly Richard Ballenden,’ into the pulpit, ‘ he 
behoved to lean upon it at his first entry ; hut ere 
he was done with his sermon, he was so active and 
rigorous, that he was hjhc to cling the pulpit in blads 
and flic out of it.’ 

In the end of 1572, he returned to Edinburgh to 
die ; his strength was exhausted ; ho was ‘ weary 
of the world,’ he said; and on the 24th of November 
he quietly fell asleep. 

IC.’s character is distinguished by firmness and 
decision, and a plain, somewhat harsh sense of reality. 
He was a man of strong, and even stern convictions, 
and he felt no scruples, and recognised no dangers 
in carrying out his convictions. He was shrewd, 
penetrating, inevitable in his perceptions and 
purposes. No outward show, or conventional 
pretence, deceived him; he went straight to the 
heart of everything ; and consistently with this 
clear and rough shrewdness of perception, his 
language is always plain, homely, and many will 
say harsh. He had learned, he himself says, ‘to 
call wickedness by its own terms— a fig, a fig ; a 
spade, a spade.’ Above all, he was fearless ; nothing 
daunted him ; his spirit rose high in the midst of 
danger. The Earl of Morton said of him truly, as 
they laid him in the old churchyard of St Giles : 
‘He never feared the face of man.’ In Scotland, 
IC., no doubt, accomplished a great work. Whether 
the work would not have been better if it had been 
less violently done, if the spirit of love and moder- 
ation, as well as the spirit of power, had presided 
over it, is a question regarding which there may 
be much division. But even if we should take 
exception to some things he did or encouraged, 
we may admire the consistent boldness, the deep 
earnestness, and the self-denying, unflinching zeal 
of the great Reformer.— See M'Crio’s Life of Knox. 

KNO'XVILIiE, a city of Tennessee, United 
States of America, on the north bank of the Holston 
River, at the head of steam-hoat navigation, 105 
miles east of Nashville. It is the principal and cen- 
tral town of East Tennessee, on the East Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Viiginia Railway. It is the site of the 
university of East Tennesseo, of the state Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, and has 20 churches, numerous 
schools, 0 newspapers, several flouring-mills, and 
manufactures of iron wares. Pop. (1870) 8GG2. 

KNU'TSEORD, a small market-town of Cheshire, 
23 miles east-north-east of the city of Chester. 
Pop. (1S71) 3597. The name is said to be derived 
from King Canute, or ICnut, haring with his army 
forded the Bollin here. 

KO'ALA ( Phascolarctos cincrcus), a marsupial 
quadruped, commonly referred to the family Phalan- 
gislida:, and pretty nearly resembling the phalangers 
in dentition, but haring the molar teeth much 
larger. The toes of the fore-feet are in two opposable 
groups, of two and three, a character not found in 
any other quadruped, but well adapted to grasping 
the branches of trees, on which the K. often hangs' 
with its back undermost, like the sloth. There is 


scarcely any rudiment of a tail. The general form 
is not unlike that of a young bear. The female 



Koala ( Phascolarctos cincrcus). 


carries her young on her back, for a long time after 
it is capable of leaving her pouch. 

KO'BBE, a town of Central Africa. See 
Darfur. 

KOBOLDS. See Goblins and Bogles. 

KOCH, Karl Heinrioii Emmanuel, a celebrated 
traveller and naturalist, was born at Weimar in 
1809. He studied at the universities of Wurzburg 
and Jena, and in 183G, undertook a scientific journey 
to Southern Russia, completing his researches in a 
second journey, which he performed in 1843, this 
time visiting also Turkey, Armenia, Pontus, the 
Caspian Sea, and the range of the Caucasus. In 
1839, he was appointed Professor of Botany in the 
university of Jena. The most important of his works 
are — Monographia generis Veronica: (Wurzburg, 
1833) ; Bcisc dnrch Pussland nach dem Kaulcasischen 
Isthmus (Journey through Russia as far as the 
Isthmus of the Caucasus, Stuttgart, 1842 — 1843). 
His second journey supplied the materials for 
Wanderungen im Oriente (Wanderings in the East, 
Weimar, 184G — 1847), the third volume of which 
was reprinted in 1854 under the title of The Crimea 
and Odessa. Besides these, he has written about nine 
other works on geography, botaDy, and topography. 

KOCK, Charles Paul de, a French novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, born at Plassy, near Paris, in 
1794, was the son of a Dutch banker who perished 
on the scaffold during the French Revolution. 
Originally intended for a mercantile career, he 
devoted himself to literature against the wishes of 
his relatives. His novels, though displaying no 
trace of real genius, acquired a very unenviable noto- 
riety by the licentious freedom of their representa- 
tions. IC. composed upwards of fifty novels, besides a 
great number of vaudevilles and stories in verse. 
His earlier works are considered superior to his later 
ones. Among others, we may mention Georgette, ou 
la Niece du Tabellion; Gustave, ou le mauvais Sujct; 
Lc Barbier dc Paris;, La Femme, le Mari ct 
VAmant; Maurs Parisiennes. He died in August 
1871. — Henri de Kock, son of the preceding, like 
Dumas fils, has unhappily followed his father’s 
footsteps, if we may judge from the titles of some of 
his novels : Le Boi dcs Etudianls et la Peine des 
Grisettes, Les Amants de ma Matlresse, Lorcltes ct 
Gentilshommes, &c. 

ICO'DIAK, an island to the south-east of the 
peninsula of Alaska (q. v.), contains the oldest 
settlement in Russian America, as distinguished at 
least from the Aleutian Archipelago. It is little 
better than an irregularly shaped mass of mountains, 
measuring 75 miles by 50. The chief value of K. 
consists in the tolerable harbour of St Paul, on its 
north coast. 
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KOHA'T, n town of tlio Punjab, stands in lat. 
33° 32' IT., anil loug. 71“ 27' E„ iu a small but fertile 
ami populous mountain-valley of tlio samo name, 
which forma an administrative district. A fow 
miles to tho cast .of it nro springs of naphtha, and 
rich and ex tensive deposits of sulphur. IC. is 
traversed by two important routes — the route from 
l’eshawur to Kola Bagb, and another by Bungush 
to Khornssan. 

KOH-I-NUR (Mountain of Light), thu name of 
a largo diamond now iu thu possession of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. According to Ilindu 
legend, it was fouml iu a Golconda mine, and 
its possessors have, with few exceptions, been tho 
ruleni of Hindustan. After belonging successively 
to tho Bohmnni, Kliilji, Lodi, and Mogul kings, it 
came, in 1739, into the hands of Nadir Shah, who 
gavo it its present designation. Prom him it went 
to tho Alidiui monarohs of Afghanistan, tho last of 
I whom, Shah Snjah, gavo it to ilunieet Singh, tho 
( ruler of tho Punjab. Ou tlio alxlication of tho 
Maharajah Dhuleop Singh, and tho annexation of 
tho Punjab in 1319, it was surrendered to the 
sovereign of Great Britain. It Is said to have 
weighed originally 900 carats, hut, after licing cut, 
was reduced to 279 carats. It was reduced by 
recutting to ISO carats, mid in this state was shewn 
at tho Great Exhibition of 1S31 ; since which time it 
was again recut in 1S32, anil now weighs alxmt 
123 carats, ord has been valued at a‘ 120,1,01. Tho 
Koh-i-u(ir Li rose-cut. 

KOHL, Johann Gtoitfi, an eminent German 
traveller and nuthor, was lmra at Bremen, April 
2d, ISOS; studied at Glittingen, Huidellicrg, and 
Mtmich ; and settled iu Dresden, in 1S3S, from 
which ulaca as a utarting-jKiiutj ho luado excursions 
in all directions, visiting even’ important district of 
Euru)>c, and on his return from each cxjK.'ditiun, 
published Ilia oxjicricuco iu a scries of works. Iu 
1SJI, ho Went to America, where ho travelled for 
four years, and relumed to Germane. ‘ His works 
ou Europe arv so numerous and well known that 
a full detail of them is unnecessary ; suffice it to 
say, that ho lias described tho countries of Austria 
(1312), Bavaria (1812). England (IS12 and 131-1), 
Kusaia (ISIG — 1317), Deumark (j&lU and 1SI7), 
Istria, Dalmatia, and Montenegro (Idol), 4c. Tho 
results of his American exjicricnco wero published 
in Trarels in Canada (1855), Tracels in the United 
States (1837), and Kila/ii-Oami, or Tales /ram Lake 
Superior (ldOO). Ollier works of K. are The 7 Vo 
Oldest J/u/n of A nicrica, executed in the Years 1527— 
1329 (IdGU) ; tlio llistunjof the Jjiscocery of America 
(1SC1-, Eng. tram. 1672); Ou the ll'oy ( 1 S8G) ; History 
of the Gulf Stream and the Investigations regarding 
it from the Earlieit Times (ISOd) ; and The Go 
graphical Position of the Capitals of Europe (IS7-1). 

IvOIIL-ItABr, or, more properly, KOUL-ItOllfi 
(Germ. Halo-turnip, similarly called Chou //me by 
tho Preach), a cultivated variety of thu Halo or 
Cabbage (Urassiea olerucea), distinguished by thu 
swelling of tho stem just above tho ground, in a 
globular form, to tho sire of a tnau's list, or larger, 
leaf-stalks springing from tho swollen [art, .mil 
adding to tho_ jieeuliarity of its appearance. This 
is tho part which is used, and its uses are similar to 
thoso of tho turnip. Iu quality, it more nearly 
resembles tho Swedish than tho common turnip, 
and tho uso of it for feeding cows docs not givo their 
milk a disagreeable flavour, as when they are fed on 
| turnija. IC. is very hardy, its leaves, as well as its 
, stem nud_ root, enduring tho meat suvere winters, 

• although in Britain its cultivation has hitherto been 
chiofly in tho south of. England. It is a common 


Cold-crop in Sweden. In tho cultivation of K., it jg- 
usual to sow it on seed-beds, and to transplant by 
dibbling into Colds ; but Oils is perhaps not the best 
mode. It ought, however, to bo sown earlier than 
oven Swedish turnip; and raised drills are unsuitable 
for it, owing to tho effect of winds. It is more solid 
and more nutritious than any kind of turnip of tho 
Bamo size. There ora numerous sub-varieties. K., 
like all tho varieties of Urassiea olcracea, delights 
in a strong rich soil and abundant manure. 

KOKItA WOOD, or COCUS WOOD, tho wood 
of an Indian tree, Zepidoitachys Jloxhurghii, which 
belongs to a very small natural order, Sapacece, 
remarkably allied at onco to Euphorliacea and to 
slmenlacue, IC. W. is imported into Britain in logs 
of six or eight inches in diameter, having tho 
heart-wood of a rich deep brown colour and very 
hard. It is much used in tho manufacture of flutes 
and other musical instruments. Tho ICokrn-treo 
has leathery, alternate leaves. 

KO’LA, a placo of only (1887) 1002 inhabitants, 
but worthy ox notice as tho most northern town of 
European Ktisaia, and except Wonlite, in Norway, 
tho most northern in Europe. It is situated between 
tho Kola and its tributary, tho Tuloma, not far 
from tho Icy Sea, and lias a secure and capacious 
harlxuu-. Tlio inhabitants are Kussiaus, Lapps, 
and Pinna, and are chiefly occupied with walrus, 
wliale, and cod fishery. 

KOLA NUT. ScoCo laXct. 

KOLAPU’lt, tho chief, or rather tho only town 
of a protected state of tho same namu witlpn tho 
presidency of Bombay, 130 miles to tho south of 
l'ooua. Tho ]H>pidatlon has not oven been esti- 
mated. Tho r.ij, ur state, is estimated to contain 
31-15 iwpiaru miles and 500,000 inhabitants, composed 
ul Mahrattas and Kanina is. Since 131-1, when tho 
East India Company virtually took possession, K. 
lias considerably advanced in prosperity. 

KOLIAZPX, or KALASIX, a town in tho 
government of Tver, Eurojwan Kussia, situated on 
tho right of tho Volga, carries ou an extensive trade 
in com, tallow, and liuefl. Pop. (1S87) "G30. 

KOLL.ilt, John, ono of tlio most conspicuous 
Slavic poets and schulars, was horn, in 1793, at 
Moschowze, in tho mirth-west of iliuigary, studied 
at Presburg and Jena, and in 1819 liecamo pastor 
of a Protestant congregation at Perth. His first 
work was a volume of songs ami poems entitled 
Ensue (Poems, Prague, 1S2I) ; this was followed 
by his Slaicg Dura (The Daughter of Glory, 
Hilda, 1S21; 3d cd, I’esth, 1S32), regarded by his 
countrymen as liis greatest work ; and Jlocpnucg e 
Imenach (Treatises on tho Name and Antiquities 
of _tbe Slavic l’eoiilo and their Kamilicatioiu, lluda, 

1830) . K.'a fame, however, rest-i more on his being 
ouo of tho earliest and most zealous advocates ot. 
Panslavism («|. v.J. Tlio work in which this tendency 
first apjicani was written in German, and is cntitlcil 
Ueter die literarische 11'cch.ielxi/igkat zwischen dm 
Ktilminm und hlundurten tier Slav. Xation (l’cstll, 

1831) . Tho revolution iu Hunjpuy comjxdled him 
to abandon his country. Ho withdrew to Vienna, 
where ho was made Professor of Arehmology in 1319. 
Ho died January 29, IS52. 

KOLLIKEK, Aumixirr, a German physiologist, ■ 
was born iu IS 17, and is at present Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in tho university of WUrz- 
burg, llo is principally distinguished by his labours 
iu tlio department of microscopic anatomy, and on 
tho development of tho embryo; but his contribu- 
tions to natural ldstoiy generally are by no means 
unimportant. Among his principal works must bo 
named his Alikroslvpiache Anatoniie; Uandbuch tier 
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GewrlJehre dcs Mcnschcn (which has been translated 
for till; Sydenham Society by Busk and Huxley, 
under , the title of A Manual of Human Histology , 
in two volumes) ; Die Siphonophora odcr ScJiwinnn- 
pobfpen von * Messina j and Dn t ic i ch cl u n gsgcseh i elite 
des Menschcn u. d. hoheren Thicre. In association 
with *Y on Siebold, he is also the editor of Zcitschrift 
far wiwcnschafUichc Zoologic. the most important 
scientific natural-history journal of Germany. 

KOLLI'H, or KEG- ICO LIU, a town of Bohemia, 
on the Elbe, about 115 miles east of Prague, with a 
pop. of (18G9) 9IG0, is noted for the great battle 
fought, June 18, 1757, in it3 vicinity, between GO, 000 
Austrians under Marshal Daun, and 32,000 Prus- 
sians under Frederick IL The latter were defeated 
in spite of the obstinate valour of their monarch, 
who charged at the head of lii3 cavalry seven times 
in succession. 

KOLOME'A, a town of Austrian Galicia, is situ- 
ated on the Pruth, at the base of the Carpathian 
Mountains, 112 miles south-south-east of Lemberg. 
It is a very old town, and formerly carried on an 
extensive 'trade. Pottery is still largely manufac- 
tured. Pop. (1809) 17,079, half of whom are Jews. 

KOLO'MNA, a district town of Great Russia, in 
the government of Moscow, is situated 02 miles 
south-east of the city of that name, on the river 
Moskva. It contains , (1SG7) 19,890 inhabitants. 
There are communications by water between it and 
Nijni-jN'ovgorod ; and a railway passes the town 
in the direct lino through Riazan, from Moscow to 
the sea of Azov, which has very greatly increased 
the trade of the district. Weaving, silk-spinning, 
and cotton-printing are carried on, with manufac- 
tures of cotton and leather. 

KOLYMA', a river in Eastern Siberia, flowing 
from the Stanovoy Mountains, among which it takes 
its rise in lat. Gl° 5' N. After a north-east course 
of 1000 miles, it falls into the Arctic Ocean in lat. 
09’ 40' K. 

KOLYVA'K, a town in the government of Tomsk, 
in Siberia, situated on the river Ob, lat. 55° 21 N., 
and long. 82° 40' E., is remarkable for the extensive 
quarries of jasper in its neighbourhood. There is 
also a large manufactory of jasper ornaments, which 
belongs to the Russian government. Pop. (1807) 33S2. 

KOLZOW, Alexei Vassiltevich, a Russian 
poet, prematurely cut off in the early bloom of his 
genius, most of whoso songs are among the choicest 
pearls of Russian poetry, was the son of a cattle- 
dealer, and was bom in Yoronesh in 1S09. After 
a merely rudimentary education, he was employed 
by his father in feeding cattle on the steppes in 
summer, and in winter in attending the markets. 
His familiarity with the scenes of the steppes 
appears in all his poetry. His love of poetry was 
early developed, and tlie talent displayed in some 
of bis earlier effhsions, obtained for him the patron- 
age of some of tbe m ost zealous cultivators of 
1 iSissian literature. He was just aborft to settle in 
St Petersburg, and to devote himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits, when he suddenly died, in 1842. 
A complete edition of his poems, with a biography 
of the author, was published by Belinsky in 1846. 

KONG, a name applied to a mountain-range, a 
district, and a town, all of which are situated north- 
ward from the coast district, in the west of N orthern 
Africa. — The mountains extend from west to east at 
the distance of about 200 miles from the shore of 
the Gulf of Guinea, and are said to be an offset from 
the high table-land of Senegambia. little is known 
re^ardnm them. The highest known summits .reach 
an elevation of only 2500 feet.— Regarding the 
K. district, all we know is, that it is remarkable 


for tbe industry of its inhabitants, and for tbe 
gold-trade which is there carried on. — The town of 
K., in lat. 8° 53' K, and long. 3° 30’ W., is situated 
among hills 540 miles south of Timbuktu. It is a 
lar'm'town, consisting entirely of clay-houses, and 
is file centre of numerous converging caravan routes. 
The inhabitants, who are chiefly Manclingoes, and 
of the Mohammedan religion, manufacture cotton- 
clotlis extensively. 

KO'KIEH, a large town of Asiatic Turkey, 
capital of the province of Karaman, situated in a 
rich, well-watered plain, in lat. 37° 54' K., and long. 
32’ 40' E. It is surrounded by walls _ from two to 
three miles in circuit, built from the ruins of ancient 
Scljuk edifices, and surmounted by square towers. 
Its numerous minarets, and its mosques and other 
public buildings, give" it an imposing appearance, 
but like most of tbe towns of Asia Minor, it is 
now in a sadly ruinous condition. Many interesting 
remains of Saracenic architecture, however, are still 
to be met with. IC. is tbe chief emporium for the 
products of tbe interior. Carpets and coloured 
morocco leather are manufactured, and cotton, wool, 
and skins are exported to Smyrna. Pop., including 
tbe suburbs, 50,000. 

IC., tbe ancient Iconium, was famous m ancient 
times as the capital of Lycaonia. From 1087 to 
1299, it was the seat of a Seljuk sultanate. On 
December 20, 1832, a battle was fought here, in 
which Ibrahim Pasha completely defeated the 
Turkish army. 

KOHIG, Fr.EEOP.icn, the inventor of the. steam- 
press, was the Bon of a respectable citizen of 
Eisleben, and was born there, 17th April 1775. He 
became a printer, and was also for a short time a 
bookseller, but was unsuccessful in tliis business. 
He eagerly prosecuted literary and scientific studies. 
Having devoted himself to the invention of means 
of printing by machinery, be applied in vain for the 
necessary pec' Jary assistance in various quarters, 
bis schemes being rejected as impracticable ; but at 
last Thomas Bensley, a printer in London, came 
forward to his support, a company was formed, and 
a patent was obtained on 29th March 1810, for a 
press which printed like the hand-press by two flat 
plates, and in 1811 it was first used to print part of 
the Annual Register. A second patent was obtained 
on 30th October 1S11 for a cylinder-press, a third 
in 1813 for improvements upon it. This improved 
machine was soon adopted by tbe proprietors of 
tbe Times. In tbe latter part of his life, IC.was a 
partner in a company for making steam printing- 
presses at Oberzell, near Wurzburg, in Bavaria. 
He died 17th January 1833. 

KO'KIGGRATZ, a town and fortress of Bohemia, 
on the left bank of tbe Elbe, at tbe confluence of 
the Adler with that river, 04 miles east-north-east 
of Prague. It is the seat of a bishop, and has a 
beautiful cathedral. The immediate neighbour- 
hood can in any emergency he covered with water. 
Cloth, musical instruments, shoes, and wax-candles 
are the staple articles of manufacture. This town 
has become famous in history on account of the 
signal victory gained by the Prussians over the 
Austrians in 1800. Fop. (1869) 5515. 

KO'KIGIHHOF, a small manufacturing town of 
Bohemia, on the left bank of tbe Elbe, 16 miles 
north of Kuniggratz. Linen-weaving, tanning, and 
manufactures of bats aud sugar, are the principal 
branches of industry. Pop. (1S69) 0222. 

KO’KIGSBERG, a small town of Prussia, in the 
province of Brandenburg, on tbe Rorike, 45 miles 
. north of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. Tanning and dis- 
• tilling are the chief branches of industiy^Pop. 
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(1S71) 5335. Numerous other places in Germany 
bear this name, 

ICONIGSBERG, an important town and fortress 
of Prussia, in the province of Prussia, is situated on 
both banks of the Pregel, and on an island in that 
river, four miles from its entrance into the Frisches 
Haff. It consists of the Old Town and the Lobenicht 
on the north bank (the latter of which, in its seven- 
storied and gabled houses, and steep side-lanes, 
still presents a completely Hanseatic appearance), 
the Kneiphof on the island (also one of the oldest 
parts), and numerous suburbs. The Pregel is here 
crossed by seven bridges. The origin of the town 
dates from the erection of a castle by Ottokar, king 
of Bohemia, in 3257. K. became a member of the 
Hanseatic Lcngue in 1365, and was the residence of 
the grand-master of the Teutonic Order from 14o7 
to 152S. Ill 1701, Frederick, Elector of Branden- 
burg, was crowned here, witli the title of Frederick 
I., King of Prussia. Its chief buildings are the 
cathedral, containing the tonrb of Kant ; the uni- 
versity, founded in 1544, and attended now by about 
GOO students ; the united Royal and University 
Library, with 220,000 volumes ; and tlie observatory. 
There are also three gymnasia, with numerous other 
educational and benevolent institutions. Important 
manufactures of woollens, silk, leather, and tobacco 
arc carried on. The value of the imports in 1S74 was 
.£13,000,000; and of the exports, £11,000,000. Wine, 
fruits, coal, salt, and sugar aro imported ; grain is 
the chief article of cxpoit. Pop. (1871) 112,123. 

KONRAD or CONRAD I., king of the Ger- 
mans (a title identical with the subsequent one of 
'Emperor of Germany’), was the son of Konrad of 
Fritzlar, Count of Franconia, and the nephew of the 
Emperor Aruulf. On the extinction of the direct 
)inc of the Carlovingians, the Germans resolved to 
make tlie sovereign dignity elective, and preferring 
to choose one who was related to the late imperial 
family, offered the crown to Otho the Illustrious, 
Duke of Saxony, who refused it, but recommended 
It., who was accordingly elected in 911. The 
now monarch gradually re-established the imperial 
authority over most of the German princes, earned 
on an unsuccessful war with France, and at last 
fell mortally wounded at Qucdlinburg (91S), m a 
battle with the Hungarians, who liad repeatedly 
invaded lus dominions. He lies buried at Fulda. 
On liis deathbed, lie enjoined his brother Lberhard 
to carry the imperial insignia to his mortal enemy, 
Duke Henry of Saxony, son of Otho the Illus- 
trious, with whom he liad been continually at 
war since 912 A. D., and accompanied tlie gift with 
the chivalrous message, ‘that lie wished to render 
to tlie son what he had received from the father. 
IC.’s reign was a remarkable epoch in the history 
of Germany ; sovereignty by hereditary right was 
introduced into the German duchies and mnrkgraf- 
doms ; the minor lords of the soil became vassals, 
not to the king, as formerly, but to tlieir dukes ; and 
finally, the eroivn-lands in each duchy were taken 
possession of by the dukes themselves, who thus 
totally destroyed the sovereign's local jurisdiction. 

KONRAD II., king of the Germans, and Roman 
emperor, was elected after the extinction of the 
Saxon imperial family in 1024. He was tlie son 
of Henry Duke of Franconia, and is by many con- 
sidered as tlie founder of the Franconian dynasty. 
Immediately after his election, lie commenced a tour 
through Germany, to administer justice and acquaint 
himself with, and, if necessary, to ameliorate, the 
condition of his subjects. With a mew to this last, 
bo instituted tlie God's Tmce (q. v.). In 10—G, ho 
crossed the Alps, chastised the rebellious Italians, 
was crowned at Milan as king of Italy, and ho and 
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his wife Gisela were anointed emperor and empress 
of the Romans by the pope. He Vas soon recalled 
to Germany to put down four formidable revolts, in 
which he succeeded so well, that by 1033 pea'ce was 
restored. In 1032, be bad succeeded to the kingdom 
of Burgundy, which he annexed to the empire. In 
103G, a rebellion in Italy again compelled him to 
cross the Alps ; but his efforts to restore his authority 
were this time unsuccessful, and he was forced to 
grant various privileges to his Italian subjects. 
Shortly after his return, he died at Utrecht, 4th 
Juno 1039. It. was one of the most remarkable of 
the earlier monarehs of Germany. He repressed the 
more obnoxious features of the feudal system, and 
by conferring tlie great duchies of Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Carintbia on bis son, reduced, the dangerous 
power of the great dukes of the empire. 

KONRAD III., king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Hohcnstaufcn (q. v.) dynasty,, was tlie son of 
Frederick of Swabia, and was born in 1093. While 
under 20 years of age, It., with his elder brother 
Frederick, 'had bravely supported Henry V. against 
his numerous enemies, and in return, that monarch 
granted It. the investiture of the duchy of Fran- 
conia. He subsequently contested the crown of 
Italy with the Emperor Lotliaire of Saxony, hut was 
compelled to resign his pretensions. On the death 
of Lothaire, the princes of Germany, fearing the. 
increasing preponderance of the Guelf party, and 
attracted by his brilliant courage, moderation, and 
goodness, offered It. the crown, and he was accord- 
ingly formallv elected at Aix-la-Chapellc, 21st Feb- 
ruary 1138. " He was immediately involved in a 
quarrel with Henry the Frond, Duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and head of the Guelf party in Germany; 
and the struggle was continued under Henry’s 
son and successor, Henry the Lion (q. v.). While 
Germany was thus convulsed, the state of Italy Was 
not a whit more peaceable. The several belli- 
gerents besought It.’s assistance, hut ho well know 
the natural inconstancy of the Italians, and deter- 
mined to stand aloof. Soon after this, St Bernard of 
Clairvaux commenced to preach a new crusade, and 
It., seized with the general infatuation, set out for 
Falcstine at the head of a large army (see CnusADis) 
in company with his old enemy, Guelf of Bavaria. 
Guelf returned to Germany before It., and with his 
nephew, Henry the Lion, immediately. renewed the 
attempt to gain possession of Bavaria, but their 
army being defeated at Floebberg, they were com- 
pelled to suo for peace. It. was now called upon 
to aid the Duke of Poland against his rebellious 
subjects, and the pope and the northern Italians 
against Roger of Sicily; hut while preparing for this 
latter expedition, he was poisoned, 15th February 
1152, at Bamberg. It, was largely endowed with 
tbc virtues necessary for a great monarch, and 
though himself unlearned, was a warm patron of 
science and letters. His marriage with a Greek 
princess was symbolised by the two-headed eagle 
which floured on the arms of the Emperor of G.ei- 
many, and now appears on the arms of the sor crcign 
of Austria, as heir to the German emperors. 

KONRAD YON WURZBURG, one of the most 
celebrated poets of the middle ages, died at Basel in 
1287. IC. is fertile in imagination, learned, and— 
although. marking tlie decline of medieval Higli- 
German poetry by bis prolix and artificial style— 
probably the most perfect master of German versifi- 
cation that bad appeared up to bis . 1 3 

last poem, which be left in an unfinished condition, 
has for its subject The Trojan War, and is printed 
{in part) in Muller’s Sammlwirj aUdcutscner Gcdichtc. 
But IC. appears to most advantage in bis smaller 
narrative poems, of which the best is i/ugeuiai d 




KONRADIN OF SWABIA— KORAN. 

(reprinted by Haupt at Leipsic in 1844, from an general form is not so light and elegant as that of 
old nWl scarce impression). Next to this may he many of the antelopes. The height is about four 
ranked his Otto rail dem Bart (reprinted by Hahn feet, and the length fully eight feet, exclusive of the 
at Quedlinb. and Leip. 183S) ; Der VTdt Bohn {by tail, which is moderately long, and terminates in a tuft 
It o th, Pkr. 1843) ; The Legends of Sylvester (by TV. like that of an ox. The male is furnished with great 
Grimm, Gott. 1841) and of Alexius (by Massmann, horns, nearly four feet long, and beautifully twisted 
Quedl’jib. and Leip. 1843) ; Die Goldcnc Schmicde in a vide spiral of two turns and a half, very thick 
(by W. Grimm, Ber). 1840). His songs and proverbs at the base, and there wrinkled and ringed. The 
are to he found in Hagen’s JTinncslnger. female is smaller than the male, and hornless. The 

KONRADIN OF SWABIA, the last descend- general colour is mayish brown, with a narrow 
ant of the imperial House of Hohenstaufen (q. v.), "^kite stripe alonj* the middle of the hack, and eight 
avas the sou of Konrad IV., and was horn in 1252, ten S ™ J; V s , tn Pes proceeding from it down the 
two years before his father’s death. Innocent IV. ?‘des The IC lives in small families of four or five, 
immediately seized upon the young prince’s Italian inhabiting chiefly the wooded parts of South Africa, 
possessions, on the plea that the so n of a prince who It m easily domesticated, and is one of the animals 
dies excommunicated has no hereditary rights; and which, probably, man has not yet done enough to 
the other enemies of the House of Hohenstaufen rec * UGe ^ 13 service * 

rejoiced to follow the pope’s example. K. was not KOO'MRAH ( Equus hippagrus), an alleged dis- 
left, however, totally friendless. His uncle Man- tinct species of the family Fquidac, a native of North 
fred took up arms in his behalf, drove the pope Africa, and inhabiting mountain woods. It is ten 
from Naples and Sicily, and in order to consolidate 0 r ten and a half hands high ; with a broad deep 
his nephew’s authority, declared himself long till fiend ; no forelock, hut long woolly hair down to the 
the young prince came of age. The pope’s invet- eyes ; long black mane ; tail more like that of a 
crate hatred of the Hohenstaufens induced him horse than of an ass ; the colour a uniform reddish 
to offer the crown of the Two Sicilies to Charles hoy, without mark or streak. Colonel Hamilton 
of Anjou, a consummate warrior and able politi- Smith supposes that it may he the Borges of 
cian. Charles immediately invaded Italy, met liis Herodotus, and Hippagrus of Oppian. 

antagonist in the plain of Grandclla, where the , . 

defeat and death of Manfred, in 12G6, gave him . KOO’RIA MOO EIA ISLANDS, a groujp of six 
undisturbed possession of the kingdom. But the islands, on the south coast of Arabia, are situated 
Neapolitans, detesting their new master, sent depu- about 21 miles from the coast, about lat. 17° 33' N., 
ties to Bavaria to inrite 1C., then in his lGtli year, and long. 5G° G' E. The surface of these islands is 
to come and assert his hereditary rights. K. accord- sterile, and the only one which is inhabited supports 
iugly made his appearance in Italy at the head of only from 20 to 30 fishermen. They were ceded to 
10,000 men, and being joined by the Neapolitans in England in 1854. A little guano of an inferior 
large numbers, gained several victories over the quality has been obtained from them. 

French, but was finally defeated, and along with ko'PEIC, a Russian money of account, the ^th 
lus relative, Frederick of Austria, taken prisoner part of a Rouble (q. v.),. and equivalent to li- 
near TagUacozzo, 22d August 12GS. The two unfor- forthiiws of sterling money, 
tuuate princes were, with the consent of the pope, ° » 

executed in the market-place of Naples on the KO'RAN (Arab., from haraa, to read),' [= Helm. 
20th October. A few minutes before liis execution, Mikra, the written Book, or that which can and 
K., on the scaffold, took off his glove, and threw ought to he read : — tho Old Testament, in contra- 
it into the midst of the crowd, as a gage of venge- distinction to Mishnah, or the Code of the Oral 
ance, requesting that it might he carried to his Law], The Beading, by way of eminence ; a term 
heir, Peter of Aragon. This duty was undertaken first applied to every single portion of Mohammed’s 
by the Chevalier de IValdburg, who, after many ‘Revelations;’ at a later period, used for a greater 
hair-breadth escapes, succeeded in fulfilling his number of these; and finally for their whole body, 


prince’s last command. See Sicilian Vespeks, 




heaven by tie angel Gabriel, in the blissful and 
mysterious night of Al-IChadr, in the month of 
,vVV\\\ / Ramad&n. Portions of it were, during a space of 

_ twenty-three years, communicated to Mohammed, 

s both at Mecca and Medina, either by Gabriel in 
human shape, ‘with tbe sound of bells,’ or through 
inspirations from tho Holy Ghost ‘ in the Prophet’s 

.a . _ . negro race/' Alt; capital is BopeiO^o'rivrt'east,’ or by God himself, ‘ veiled and unveiled, in 

Il-Obeid (q.v.). In 1770, Adlfm, king of SemC-r, i'«oi,Viirur_cT ^ "ipsiC; nut. ici/mncu m 

^gade a g® Tbs rfjie nationa! 




gathered together into the one hook, which forms 
tho religious, social, civil, commercial, military, and 
legal code of Islam. The Koran is also known 
under the name of Forhan (Chald. Salvation, not 
from Hebr. Perch; Division, as erroneously sup- 
posed) ; further, of Al-Mosliaf (The Volume), or 
Al-Kitab (The Book, in tke sense of ‘Bible’), or 
Al-Dkikr (‘ tbe Reminder,’ or ‘ the Admonition ’). 
The Koran is, according to the Moslem creed, coeval 
with God, uncreated, eternal. Its first transcript 
was written from the beginning in rays of light 
upon a gigantic tablet resting by the throne of the 
Almighty ; and upon this tablet are also found 
the divine decrees relating to things past and 
future. A copy of it, in a hook hound in white silk, 
jewels, and gold, was brought down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, in the blissful and 




lino). Tho first revelation forms, in the present tho Midrash. Special laws and directions, ndjnoni- 
arrangement of the book, verses 1—5 of surah xevi, tious to moral and divine virtues, more particularly 
and begins with the words : ‘ Read [preach], in tho to a complete and unconditional resifmatifm to 
name of thy Lord, who has created all things ! ’ God’s will (see Islam), legends, principally relating 
Mohammed dictated his inspirations to a Bcriho, to the patriarchs, and, almost without exception, 
not, indeed, in broken verses, hut in finished chapters, borrowed from tho Jewish writings (known to 
and from this copy tho followers of the Prophet Mohammed by oral communication only, a circum- 
proctired other copies — unless they preferred learn- stance which accounts for their often odd confu- 
mg tho oracles by heart from tho master’s own sion), form tho bulk of the book, which throughout 
mouth, Tho original fragments were, without any bears tho mo3t palpable traces of Jewish influence, 
attempt at a ohronological or other arrangement, Thus, of ideas and notions taken bodily, with their 
promiscuously thrown into a box, and a certain Arnbiciscd designations, from Judaism, we may 
number were entirely lost. A year after tho death mention — Koran = Mikrah (Reading) ; Forkan (Sal- 
of Mohammed, the scattered portions were, at vation) ; tho introductory formula, Rismillah (in tho 
tho instance of Abu Bokr, collected by Zaid Ibn name of God); Torah (Book of Law); Gan Eden 
Thfthit of Medina, ‘ from date-leaves and tablets of (Paradise); Gehinnom (Hell); Haber (Master); 
white btonc, bones, and parchment-leaves, and tho Danish (to Boareh tho Scriptures) ; Rabbi (Teacher) ; 
breasts of men,’ and faitmully copied, without the Sabbath (Day of Rest) ; Shechinah (Majesty of God); 
slightest attempt at moulding them into shape or Mishnah (Repetition, or Oral Law), &c. The general 
sequence, together with all the variants, the repeti- tendency and aim of the Koran is found pretty 


sequence, together with all the variants, the repeti- tendency and aim of the Koran is found pretty 
tions, and the gaps. This volumo was intrusted to clearly indicated in the beginning of tho second 
the keeping of llafsa, one of the Prophet’s wives, chapter: ‘Tin's is tho hook in which there is no 
the daughter of Omar. A second redaction was donut; ft guidance for the pious, who believe in 
instituted in the thirtieth year of the Hcdjr.ih, by the mysteries of faith, who perform their praycru, 
Calif Othman, not for the sake of arranging and givo filmi from what wo have bestowed upon 
correcting the text, hut in order to restore its unity : them, who believe in the revelation which we mado 
many different readings being current among tho unto thee, which was sent down to the propheti 
believers. He onlered new copies to be made from before thee, and wlio believe in the falurc life, 
the original fragments, in which all the variants Are.’ To unite tbo three principal religious forms 
were to be expunged, without, however, any further which lie found in his time and country — viz., 
alteration, such ns the suppression of certain pas- Judaism, Christianity, and Heathenism — into one, 
rages, kc., being introduced; and the old copies were was Mohammed’s ideal, and the Koran, properly 
all consigned to the flames. With respect to the lead, discloses constantly the alternate Batteries 
succession of the single chapters— 1 M in number — and threats aimed at each of the three parties. Xo 
no attempt was made at establishing continuity, less are certain abrogations on the part of the 
hut they were placed aide bv sale according to their Prophet himself, of special passages in the Koran, 
respective lengths; so that, immediately after the due to the vacillating relation in which ho at first 
introductory fattah or exordium, follows the longest stood to the different creeds, anil the concessions 
chapter, and the others are ranged after it in first made, and then revoked. Witness tho 1 Kiblali,’ 
decreasing size. They are not numbered in the or the place where the believer was to turn in bis 
manuscripts, but bear distinctive, often 6trange. prayer, first being Jerusalem ; fasting, being at first 
sounding headings, ns : the Cmv, Congealed Blood, instituted in tile ancient manner ; forbearance to 
the I'ig, tlie Star, the Towers, Saha, the Poets, ,ke., idolaters forming one of the original precepts, <kc. 
taken from a particular matter or person treated The language of tho Koran is of surpassing 
of in the respective chapters. Every chapter or elegance nnd purity, bo much to, that it has 
surah begins with tho introductory formula: ‘In become tho ideal of Arabic clnssicality, and no 
tho name of Cod, tho Merciful, the Compassionate.’ human pen is supposed to ho capable of pro- 
It is further stated at the beginning whether the dtieuig anything similar: — a circumstance adduced 


surah was revealed at Mecca or at Medina. 


Mohammed himself ns a clear proof of his 


chapter is subdivided into smaller portions [Ayath, mission. The style varies considerably; sometimes 
Hcbr. Oth, sign, letter), varying in the ancient concise and hold, suhlimo and majestic, inipassionato, 
‘seven editions’ or primitive copies [of Medina llueiit, and harmonious; it at other times becomes 
(two), Mecca, ICufa, Basra, Syria, and the 1 Vulgar verbose, sententious, obscure, tame, nnd prosy; 
Edition ’] — reduced by Xoldokc to four editions — and on this difference modern investigators have 
between lUlOO and COINS. The number of words in endeavoured to form a chronological arrangement 
tho whole hook is 77.01)3, and an enumeration of the of tho Koran, wherever other dates fail. But none 
letters shews mi amount of D'JH.OIJ of these. Other of the«e attempts can ever ho successful. Eull 
— encyclical — divisions of the hook are : into thirty manhood, approaching age, and declining vigour, 
ajzk and into sixty alizfih, for tho use of devotional are not things so easily traced in the writings of 
readings in and out of the mosque. Twenty-nine a man liko Mohammed. The Koran is written in 
Surahs commence with certain letters of tho prose, yet tho two or more links of which generally 


alphabet, supposed to he of mystical purport. 

The contents of tho Koran as the basis of Moham- 
medanism will he considered under that head, while 
for questions moro closely connected with author- 


a sentence is composed, rhyme with each other, a 
peculiarity of speech used by tho ancient sooth- 
sayers (Kuhhiln = Cohen) of Arabia : — only that 
Mohammed used bis own discretion in remodelling 


ship nnd chronology, we must refer to Moiiammiid. its form, nnd freeing it from conventional fetters ; 
Briefly, it may be stated here, that tho chief and thus the rhyme of tho Koran became an entirely 
doctrine laid down in it is the unity of God, and distinctive rhyme. Refrains aro introduced in somo 
tho existence of hut one true religion, with change- surahs; and plays upon words are not disdained, 
able ceremonies. When mankind turned from it at The outward rcvcrcnco in which tho Koran is 
different times, God sent prophets to lead th Mohammedarisni. is exceedingly 
' con'.uUA.. am] Mohammed bo;"..' Uv appears to' V-' -t at ’ lTcst'ls 
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BcnteSoces from it are inscribed on banners, doors, 
&c. ) Great lavisbness is also displayed upon tlie 
material and the binding of the sacred volume. The 
copies for tlie "wealthy arc sometimes written in 
gold, -and the covers blaze with gold and precious 
stones. Nothing also is more hateful in the eyes 
of a Moslem than to see the booh in the hands of an 
unbeliever. , 

The Koran has been commented upon so often 
that the names of the commentators alone would 
fill volumes. Thus, the library of_ Tripoli, in 
Syria, is reported to have once contained no less 
than 20,000 different commentaries. _ The most 
renowned are those of Satnachshari (died 539 H.), 
Beidliavi (died 6S5 or 710 H.), Mahalli (died S70 
H.), and Soyuti (died 911 H.). The principal 
editions are those of Hinkelmann (Hamburg, 1094), 
Maracci (Padua, 1G9S), Flugel (3d cd. 1838), besides 
many editions (of small critical value) printed in 
St Petersburg, Kasan, Teheran, Calcutta, Cawnpore, 
Serampore, and tbo many newly-erected Indian 
presses. The first, but very imperfect, Latin 
version of the Koran was made by Robertus 
Hetensis, an Englishman, in 1143 (ed. Basle, 1543). 
The principal translations are those of Maracci, 
into Latin (1G9S) ; Sale (first ed. 1734) and Rod- 
well (1802), into English; Sarary (1783), Garcin 
de Tassy (1S29), Kasimirski (1840), into French ; 
Megeriiii (1772), Wahl (1828), Ullmann (1840), 
into German ; besides^thc great number of Persian, 
Turkish, Malay, Hindustanee, and. other transla- 
tions made for the benefit of the various eastern 
Moslems. Of concordances to the Koran may be 
mentioned that of Elilgel (Leip. 1842), and the 
Noojoom-ool-Foorkan (Calcutta, 1811). Of authori- 
ties whose works may he consulted on the Koran, 
we will chiefly name Maracci, Sale, Savary, Wahl, 
Geiger, Amari, Sprenger, Muir, Weil, Noldeke. 

KORDOFA'N, or the White Land, a province 
of the Egyptian territories in the Sudan, is bounded 
on the E. by the White Nile, which separates 
it from Sennaar, and is separated on the W. from 
Darfur by a strip of desert. It extends in lat. 
from 10“ to 15° 20' N., and the area of its more 
or less cultivated portion has been estimated at 
12,000 square miles, and its population at 400,000. 
The province is traversed by no rivers ; wells, 

" however, abound, water being found almost every- 
where, at a comparatively small depth. In the 
south, the syriacc is undulatin", and the soil 
argillaceous/ d productive ; and nere dourra and 
maize are L-own. In the north and west, the 
surface is an elevated plateau, and the soil sandy, 
hut peculiarly fitted for the cultivation of millet, 
"which is the staple article of food. . The employ- 
ments of the people are chiefly agricultural. . In 
the south, homed cattle and horses are extensively 
reared, but in the north and west, the nomad 
inhabitants dopend for support entirely upon their 
large herds of camels, which are hired out for the 
transport of produce and merchandise. The chief 
trees are acacias, yielding gum-arabic. Iron ore is 
obtained and wrought in the country. Slavery, 
which had formerly been general, and had formed 
an important branch of trade in K., was abolished 
in 1857 by Said Pasba, the Egyptian viceroy. The 
people arc Mohammedans. 

The inhabitants are partly Arabs, partly a mixed 
Arab and negro- race. The capital is Lobeid or 
Il-Obeid (q. v.). In 1770, Adlfm, king of Sennaar, 
made a. conquest of Kk and-ob^li 
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were stored with tbe produce of Arabia, India, 
and Abyssinia. ThiB period of prosperity, how- 
ever, was brought to a close by the invasion of K», 
in 1821, by an Egyptian army. Since then It. has 
remained a province of tbe Turkish empire, under 
the viceroy of Egypt. 

ICORNER, Theodob, a patriotic German poet, 
was bom at Dresden, 23d September 1791, and 
after tbe publication of a collection of immature 
verses in 1810, betook himself to the university of 
Leipsio. Here the young author, who had. _ no 
aptitude for serious and solid studies, was led into 
several irregularities, which necessitated his leaving 
the university. After a Bhort residence in Berlin, 
he went to Vienna, and began to write for _ the 
sta^e. His De)' Griine Domino (The Green Domino), 
Die Braut (The Bride), and Der Nachtwachter (The 
Night-watchman ) , are among the best Gennan 
comedies. His two most important dramas, Zviny 
and Itosamuncle, though destitute of that sagacity 
of thought and laiowledge of mankind which are 
essential to the permanent success of such works, 
are full of noble enthusiasm. The uprising of the 
German nation against the despotism of Napoleon, 
inspired K. with patriotic ardour. He joined the 
army of liberation, and displayed heroic courage in 
many encounters. The songs which he now wrote 
several of them in the camp — -and published under 
the title of Defer und Scliwert (Lyre and Sword), 
stirred his countrymen mightily. Their 'vaief 
power, however, probably lies in their impassioned 
nationality; foreigners at least fail to recognise in 
them much more, yet the Germans regard them 
with a land of sacred admiration that forbids 
criticism. The most famous of these pieces is his 
Schwcrt-Licd (Sword-Song). K. was killed in battle 
near Rosenberg, 2Gtb August 1813. A collected 
edition of bis works (Scimmtliche Wcrke, 1 vol. Berl. 
1834 ; 4 vols. 1842, 4th edit. 1853) was published by 
Streclriuss. A biography of the poet, written liy 
his father, has been translated into English, * with 
selections from his poems, tales, and dramas, 7 by 
G. E. Richardson (Lond. 2 vols. 1845). 

KORO'S, Nagy, or GREAT KOROS, an import- 
ant market-town of Hungary, in the county of Pesth, 
is situated iu a sandy district, 49 miles south-east 
of the city of that name. Black cattle and sheep 
are here extensively reared, and an excellent red 
wine is grown. Pop. (1809) 20,091 — -Kiss Kollos, or 
Little Kiiros, is a small town, situated 38 miles 
south-west of the foregoing, and also engaged in the 
production of wine. Pop. (1869) 0510. 

KOSCIUSKO, Tadepsz, a great Polish general 
and patriot, born about the middle of last century, 
in the province of Minsk, Western Russia, was 
descended from an ancient and noble, but not 
wealthy Lithuanian family. He became a captain 
iD tbe Polish army, went to America, and served in 
the War of Independence. He returned to Poland 
in 1786, with the rank of general of brigade. 
In the campaign of 1792, he held a position at 
Dubjenka for five days with 4000 men agamst 
16,000 Russians, although he had had only twenty- 
four hours to fortify it, and finally withdrew lus 
troops without much loss. This brilliant feat 
of arms laid tbe foundation of bis military repu- 
tation. When King Stanislaus submitted to tbe 
will of tbe Empress Catharine, K. resigned his 
command, and retired to.J~" ; .psic ; but returned in 
, *“ 1870 - t {j e quantity o r bead of the national 
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part of the Prussian king. He was at last over- 
powered by superior numbers in the battle of Maeie- 
jowice, 10th October 1704, and fell from his horse, 
covered with wounds, and uttering the words ‘ Finis 
Polonies.’ He was kept a prisoner till after the 
accession of the Emperor Paul, who restored him 
to liberty, gave him an estate with 1500 peasants, 
and handed to him his sword, which IC. declined to 
receive, saying : ‘ I have no more need of a sword, 
as I have no longer a country.’ He afterwards 
resigned the estate, and sent hack from London the 
money which he had received from the emperor. 
He spent the remainder of his life chiefly in 
Prance, and his chief enjoyment was in agricul- 
tural pursuits. When Napoleon, in 1800, formed a 
plan for the restoration of Poland, K. felt himself 
restrained from talcing an active part in it by his 
promise to the Emperor Paid. The address to the 
Poles, published in his name in the Monileur, was 
a fabrication. In 1S14, he wrote to the Emperor 
Alexander, entreating him to grant an amnesty to 
the Poles in foreign countries, and to make "himself 
constitutional king of Poland. He released from 
servitude, in 1817, the peasants on his own estate 
in Poland. His death took place on 15th October 
1S17, in consequence of his horse falling over a 
precipice. His remains were removed to Cracow 
by the_ Emperor Alexander, and were laid side by 
side with those of John Sobieski. See Falkenstein’s 
K. nach seinen himsliclim unci iiffentlichen Leben 
(2d edit. Leip. 1834). 

IIOSLI'N, a manufacturing town of Prussia, in 
the province of Pomerania, on the MUhlenbach, 7 
miles from the Baltic Sea, and 85 miles north-east 
from Stettin. There are iron-foundries, and manu- 
factures of tobacco, paper, &c. Pop. (1871) 13,360. 

KOSSUTH, Lajos (Louis), the leader of the 
Hungarian revolution, was born in 1802 at Monok, 
in the county of Zemplin, in Hungary. His family 
is of noble rank, but his parents were poor. He 
studied law at the Protestant college of Sarospatak, 
and practised first in his native county, and after- 
wards in Pestlj. In 1832, he commenced his poli- 
tical career at the diet of Presburg as editor of a 
liberal paper, which, owing to the state of the law, 
was not printed, but transcribed and circulated. 
The subsequent publication of a lithographed paper 
led, in May 1837, to K.’s imprisonment. He was 
liberated in 1840, and became again the editor of a 
paper, in which he advocated views too extreme for 
many of the liberal party amongst the nobles, but 
which took strong hold of the people in general, 
especially of the youth of the country. In Novem- 
ber 1847, he was sent by the county of Pesth as 
deputy to the diet, and soon distinguished himself as 
a speaker, and became the leader of the opposition. 
He advocated the emancipation of the peasants, 
the elevation of the citizen class, the freedom of 
the press, &c., and after the French revolution of 
1848, openly demanded an independent government 
for Hungary, and constitutional government in the 
Austrian hereditary territories. To his speeches 
must in great part be ascribed not only the Hun- 
garian revolution, but the insurrection in Vienna 
in March 1848. On the dissolution of the ministry 
in September 1848, he found himself at the head of 
the Committee of National Defence, and now prose- 
cuted with extraordinary energy the measures neces- 
sary for carrying on the war. To put an end to all 
the hopes and schempy moderate jjartv. he 
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the intervention of the Western Powers, and finding 
the national cause jeopardised by the arrival of 
Russia on the scene of action, he endeavoured to 
arouse the people to a more desperate effort, j The 
attempt was vain. Finding that the dissensions 
between himself and GUrgei (q. v.) were damaging 
the national cause, he resigned his dictatorship in 
favour of the latter. After the defeat at Temesvar 
on 9th August 1849, he found himself compelled to 
abandon his position, and to flee into Turkey, where, 
however, he was made a prisoner ; but though his 
extradition was demanded both by Austria and 
Russia, the Porte, true to the principle of hospi- 
tality, resisted all their demands. In September 
1 851 he was liberated, and the government of France 
refusing him a passage through their territory, he 
sailed in an American frigate to England, where he 
was received with every demonstration of public 
respect and sympathy. In December of the same 
year he landed in the United .States, where he met 
with a most enthusiastic reception. He returned 
in June 1852 to England, and there he chiefly 
resided, until the Italian war broke out against 
Austria, when almost the whole of the Hungarian 
emigrants left for Italy with Kossuth. He now 
resides in Turin. 

KOSTRO'MA, capital of the government of that 
name, in European Russia, is situated near the 
junction of the Kostroma with the Volga, and 564 
miles from St Petersburg. It was founded in the 
middle of the 12th c., and suffered much from the 
invasions, first of the Tartars, afterwards of the 
Poles. K. has considerable manufactures, chiefly of 
linen, and trades in com, tallow, timber, linseed oil, 
and leather. Pop. (1867) 23,453. 

KOSTROMA, a government of Great Russia, is 
bounded on the W. by the government of Jaroslav, 
and on the E. by the district of Kazan. Area, 
30,834 square miles; pop. (1870) 1,176,097. The 
surface is generally flat, marshy, interspersed with 
lakes, and, especially in the north and east, with 
extensive and dense forests. The greater part of 
the soil is uncultivated. The chief rivers are the 
Volga, with its tributaries the Kostroma, the Unja, 
and the Vetluga. The climate is severe. Agricul- 
ture is the principal occupation of the inhabitants, 
and grain is produced in sufficient quantity for 
local consumption. Flax and hemp are exten- 
sively cultivated ; mats, pitch, tar, and potash are 
largely manufactured and exported; and there is a 
flourishing trade in timber. 

ICO'TAH, the chief town of a protected state of 
the same name, is situated in Rajpootana, in lat. 

25° 10' N., and long. 75° 52’ E. It is on the right 
bank of the Chumbul, and is fortified with a ram- 
part and a ditch. The town is tolerably wealthy, 
being, moreover, of considerable size, and of some 
architectural pretensions. In 1857, notwithstanding 
the fidelity of the rajah to the British government, 

K. fell under the power of the mutineers, remaining 
in their possession until 30th March 1858, when it 
was stormed by General Roberts. The principality 
contains 4400 square miles, with an estimated 
population of 440,000. 

KOTZEBUE, Avgust Friedrich Ferdinand 
von, a most prolific German dramatist, was born at 
Weimar on 3d May 1761, and after a checkered 
life, spent first in Russia, and afterwards in Austria 
and Germany, was assassinated at Mannheim, 23d 
March 1819, on account of his hostility to the liberal 
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KOUBA— KREFELD. 


c latter, under tlie title of The SiTcmgcr, being 
known on * the English boards — Die heiden 
gsberg (The Two Klingsbergs), Die Spamer in 
. &c. IC. -wrote no fewer than ninety-eight 
.as, which have been collected in editions of 
lib (Leip. 1797 — 1S23) and of 44 vols. (1S27— 1S29}. 
Several of them have been translated into English. 

KOTPBA, a town in the south of Asiatic Russia, 
on the eastern slope of the Caucasus, in the govern- 
ment of Baku, 55 m. S.S.E. of Derbend, lat. 41° 22’ 
N„ long. 4S° 3T E. Agriculture, fishing, the rearing 
of silkworms, and trade with Astrakhan and Persia, 
chiefly employ the inhabitants. Pop. (1867) 11,247. 
It was annexed to Russia in 1S06. 


KOUBA'N, a river in the south of Russia, rises 
on the declivity of Mount Elburz, and flows first 
north, then west, separating the governments of 
Stavropol and the Cossacks of the Black Sea from 
Circassia. It is about 400 miles in length, exclusive 
of its windings, and it falls partly into the Black 
Sea, partly into the Sea of Azof. 


KOUMISS. Sec ICumiss. 

KOUSNE'TZK, a town of Russia, on the northern 
border of the government of Saratov, 110 miles 
north-north-east of the town of that name. Pop. 
(1SG7) 13,954, who are employed chiefly in bee- 
keeping and in woollen manufactures. 

KO'VNO, capital of the government of the same 
name, in European Russia, near the confluence of 
the Vilia and the Niemen, was founded in the l_0th 
c., and was the scene of many bloody conflicts 
between the Teutonic Knights and the Poles during 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Its commerce, not- 
withstanding its advantages of situation — being not 
only near tho confluence of two navigable rivers, 
but also on the great railway from St Petersburg to 
Berlin — is very insignificant. Pop. (1867) 34,612. 

KOVNO, a government of AVcst Russia, lies 
immediately south of the province of Courland, 
and is hounded on the south-west by Prussia and 
Poland. Area, 1G,115 square miles, not more than 
one-third of which is cultivated, and about one-third 
under wood. Elax and honey are important pro- 
ducts. Pop. (1870) 1,156,041. The surface is flat and 
marshy, and there are numerous lakes. The chief 
rivers are the Niemen, with its tributaries the Vilia, 
Neveja, and Doubissa. Plica Polonica (q. v.) is 
common among tho peasantry. Previous to 1843, 
this government formed a part of that of AVilna. 

KOZUI'LSK, a district town of Great Russia, in 
the f/ .rnment of Kaluga, and 40 miles south-west 
of tl- town of that name, stands on the right hank 
of the river Jisdra. Pop. (1867) 7224. It carries on 
a great trade in hemp, and an extensive manufac- 
ture of sailcloth. IC. is famous in history for the 
brave hut unsuccessful resistance made here to 
Batu-IChan of Kiptchak. 

KOZLO'E, a town of Russia, in tko govern- 
ment of Tambov, ib advantageously situated on tho 
Voronetz, in lat. 52° 53' N., long. 40° 31' E. It wan 
founded by the Czar Michael Feaoroviteh as a strong- 
hold against the Tartars. It is a flourishing town, 
has numerous woollen, linen, and other factories, 
and a pop. of (18G7) 24,616, who areemployed largely 
in agriculture, and in horse and sheep breeding. 

KRAJO'VA, a town of AVallachia, in Little 
AVallachia, near the eastern hank of tke Sckyl, 
120 miles west of Bucharest. It is the residence 
oCmanv.r'ch.boi.nrsJnobles), carries on considerable 
' v '®o._pL25,OOP- 


to it ; it is said to rise from the sea like an island, 
to stretch out mast-like arms, by which ships are 
readily drawn down, and, when it sinks again into 
the deep, to cause a whirlpool, in which large 
vessels are involved to their destruction. The fable 
of the IC. has considerable analogy to the more 
recent stories of the Great Sea Serpent (q. v.). It 
is not, however, to he summarily rejected as mere 
unmingled fable. There may, perhaps, he somo 
foundation for it in the occasional appearance of 
huge cephalopoda, to the general characters of 
which the description given of its form and mon- 
strous arms sufficiently agrees, great exaggeration 
as to size being of course allowed for. _ Large as 
are some of the cephalopods known to exist in some 
seas, there are reasons for supposing that creatures 
of this kind do exist much larger than any that 
have been accurately described ; and stories, similar 
to the Norwegian ones recorded by Pontoppidan 
and others, are current in different parts of the 
world. Such is the story told by Pliny concerning 
a vast animal with prodigious arms which impeded 
the navigation of the Strait of Gibraltar. See 
Ghambcris Edinburgh Journal, first series, xi. 226. 

KRAME’RIA. See Rattany Root. 

KRASNOIA'RSIC, chief town of the Siberian 
government of Yeniseisk, is situated on the great 
road from Europe to East Siberia, at a distance of 
3197 miles from St Petersburg. It contained, in 
1867, 11,238 inhabitants, chiefly Cossacks, some of 
whom possess numerous herds of cattle and -horses. ' 
There is a considerable trade in furs, and there are 
about thirty tan-yards and other factories. 

KRAZINSKI, Count Valerian, a scion of an 
illustrious Polish family that had early adopted i 
the Protestant religion, was horn about 1780.' 
Being possessed of great natural abilities, whicl 
were improved and matured by a thorough educa' 
tion, he was appointed one of the chief officials i 
the bureau of Public Instruction for Poland. H 
strenuously exerted himself to promote educutie, 
among the various classes of dissenters, and, wit 
a anew to this, introduced, at great expense 1 
himself, the process of stereotyping. AVhcn th 
Poles rebelled in 1830, and set up an independent 
government, K. was sent as their representative to 
London, where, from 1831, ho remained as an exile 
for twenty years, and then removed to Edinburgh, 
where ho died, 22d December 1855. Being a man 
of extensive learning, and possessing a profound 
knowledge of tho history and literature of the 
Slavonic nations, his works are of considerable 
authority. The chief are — The Else, Progress, and 
Decline of the Deformation in Poland (Lond. 2 vols 
1839 — 1840), Lectures on the Religious History of th 
Slavonic Nations (Lond. 1849), Montenegro and t) 
Slavonians in Turkey (Edin. 1853), together wit 
somo translations, religious works, and politico 
pamphlets on the subject of Poland. 

KREASOTE. See Creasote. 

KREATINE. See Creatine. 

KRE'FELD, an important manufacturing town 
of Rhenish Prussia, twelve miles north-west o 
Diisseldorf. It owes its importance to the settleme 
here, in the 17th and I8th centuries, of numerou 
refugees, who were driven from tho neighboun 
countries by religious persecution, and who esta 
lished here the silk and velvet manufactures ft 
which K. is now the most noted town in Pruss' 

In 1870, the quantity of silk produced was estima 
at 1,100,000 lbs., and the value of the fabrics 
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yarn, cotton goods, machinery, and chemicals. Pop. 
(1871) 67,128, three-fourths of whom are Roman 
Catholics. 

KREMENOHU'G, a district town of Littlo 
Russia, in the government of Poltava, on the left 
bank of the Dnieper, ninety miles nhovo Eknter- 
inoslnv.. It was founded in tko IGtli c. by Sogis- 
mundus-Augustus, king of Poland, as a barrier 
against tho Tartars. During the reign of Catharine 
11, it was tho chief town of New Russia, and it 
is now tho seat of great industrial and commercial 
enterprise, containing 34 factories, chiefly for melt- 
ing tallow and fop ropo-making. Pop. (18G7) 20,251. 

KREMENE'TZ, a district town of West Russia, 
in tho government of Yolyn (Volhynia), is situated 
130 miles west of Jitomir, and about 20 miles from 
tho frontier of Austrian Galicia. It had, in 1SG7, 
10,9G3 inhabitants, and seven annual fairs aro held 
hero, but, owing to tho want of river-communica- 
tion, tho commorco is limited. 

KRE'MNITZ, a town of Hungary, in tho county 
■ f Pars, in n dcon gloomy valley, twelvo miles west- 
outh-wost of NcusoliL It is famous for its gold 
id silver mines, which, however, aro less productive 
i now than formerly. Pop. (1SG9) 8142, who aro 
L almost entirely of German origin. 

B1 . KREMS, a town of Lower Austria, in a pictur- 
To', cs< l ,,t! district on tho Danube, at tho confluence of 
' tho Kroma with that river, 38 miles west-north-west 
K<- of Vicuna. It manufactures mustard and powder, 
the pi m trades in wine. Pop. (1SG9) 6114. 
miles 1 IvItEU'ZEH — from tho cross (ireiia) formorly 
from Scpnspicuous upon it — a small copper coin current 
fncturctill 1S7G in Southern Germany, tho GOtli part of tho 
-.-(.gulden or Florin (q. v.). 

Hunenr-.^^^tJ^NAOII, a town in tho provinco of 
in the c ?‘ lcn ! 8 “ rn,3sia > on tho Nahc, a few miles from its : 
is of no unction 1110 tthine, and 3S miles south-south- ' 
studied l ut °f Coblontz. It has crooked narrow streets, 
and prari' 1 ®l<M»»hioncd houses, with a pop. in 1871, of 
wanls i,W 11 <l“tes its existence from nbout tho Dth 1 
tieal car. cn . tlir D ^ is chiefly notable, however, for its salt 1 
liberal jP r ‘ n gs, which avero discovered in M7S, and which, i 
was I containing iodino and bromine, arc serviceable in • 
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camo to Berlin, where slid was" admitted to the 
intimacy of tho queen, Louisa, of all whoso pre 
M. von K. was tho confidante and sharer. The I 
occasioned by tho death of this princess is b 5 
have disturbed tho balance of M. von K.’s if 
and from that date sho became a zealous discip. 
tho celebrated pietist, Jung Stelling, and ultimately 
gave herself up to religious mysticism in its most 
exaggerated form. From Berlin sho moved to Paris, 
whero Bho appeared as a prophetess, and the herald 
of a now religious era; and she attracted such 
notico by tho fulfilment of certain of her predictions 
of publio events, as of tho fall of Napoleon, his 
return from Elba, and tho final crisis of Waterloo, as 
to obtain nccess to tho Emperor Alexander, and 
eventually to acquire much influence over him. 
Her gigantio schemes for tho elevation of the social 
and moral condition of tho world, caused her to 
appear a dangerous character in tho eyes of persons 
in authority, and Bho was obliged to -withdraw from 
France and other countries in succession. In conse- 
quence, sho retired to ono of her paternal estates 
near Riga, whero sho entered into relations with tho 
HormhUtcr or Moravinn Brethren ; but her restless 
disposition soon carried her into fresh enterprises, 
the latest of which was tho . formation of a great 
correctional establishment in tho Crimea for tho 
reformation of criminals and persons of evil life. 
In tho midst of her cfTorts for this object, Bhe died 
nt Kara-su-bazar, December 13,' 1824. Besides tho 
novel already named, her only other work was a 
pamphlet entitled Le Camp dea Vertus (Paris, 1816) ; 
but many curious details of her conversation nml 
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Tho i mn ny diseases. It is therefore much frequented. 
; Tho Borings rango from 45 to 84” F. 

libera KF fMMITSCIIAU', a town of Saxony, nbout 
paper, 37 miles south of Lcipsic, on tho railway between 
many that plnco and Hof. It is a busy manufacturing 
which town, tho industrial products being woollen yarn, 
especia woollen and cotton fabrics, buttons, needles, Ac. 
ber IS Pop (1871) 15,2S0. 

deputy KRI'SHNA, tho eighth AvatArn or incarnation of 
a speak jjo Hindu god Vishnu. Seo Vishnu. 

the "elm KROLOWE’Z, a town of Littlo Russia, in tho 
the p- government of Tchcrnigov, is situated 100 miles 
18-18 oa’it of tho town of that name, A famous annual 
for p market is held here. Pop. (18G7) 8198. 

Austi ICRO’SSEN, a walled town of Prussia, on tho 
must left bank of tho Oder, 32 miles south-east of Frank- 
garian furt. There are manufactures of woollen, linen, 
in Mar leather, and earthenware. Pop. (1871) G977. 
in Sopte KRUDENER, Juliana von, a religious visionary 
xnc enthusiast, daughter of Baron von Yictinglioff, 

f as I>orn nt *» 1V0G. When sho was but 14, 
sary ior J0 married the Baron von Krildcner, a Livonian 
ruo Pop ol, Ionian, who held tho post of Russian ambassador 
induced . Vcniee, Her married life, liowovcr, was unhappy, 
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ninny canons details of licr conversation and 
t opinions are preserved in Krug’n Convenationa with 
3 Madame von KrUdener, published at Leipsic in 1818. 

KRU'MATJ, n Bmall town of Bohemia, on tho , 
[ Mohlau, 14 m. S.S.W. of Budweis. Its castle, a fino 1 
i structuro placed on a rock, contains five separate ] 
. courts, nnd is surmounted by numerous towers and 
pinnacles. There are somo manufactures. Pop. 5170. 

[ KRUMMACITER, FntKDmcn Wilttulm, tho 
, son of F. A. Krummachcr, a clergyman who i 
, distinguished himself by his zeal for old Luther- j 
, nniBm, and also ns an opponent of the Rationalists, 
i Somo of his works, particularly his discourses on tho 
. history of Elijah the Tithbite, havo not only acquired I 
a great popularity in Germany, but, by means of I 
translations, in Britain nnd America. Along with 
this may bo named his discourses on tho Lifo of 
Elisha. In 1843, ho was called ns preacher to a 
German Reformed congregation in Now York, but 
returned to Bremen in 1847, nnd subsequently was 
chaplain nt the Prussian court nt Potsdam. IC. was 
considered a most oloquent preacher. He died in 
18GS. 

KRU'MMUORN (Ital. connorne) is tho namo of 
a very old wind-instrument made of wood, tho under 

part of which is bent outwards in a circular arc. 

Knimmhorn is also tho namo of an organ-stop, 
found in almost all German orgnns, nnd generally 
of eight feet pitch. Tlio pipes are made of tin, 
tho body or sounding part being cylindrical, nnd 
partly shut nt tho upper end. Tho Italian namo 
of cormornc has been corrupted by English organ- 
builders into cremona , which is tho same stop in 
English organs. Tho sound of tho krummhorn as 
nil organ-stop is soft and quiet ; but it is defective 
in not keeping in tuno so well as other reed-stops. 

KRUTP’S STEEL. Seo Surr., Vol. X. 

KRYLOV, Ivan. Seo Surp lR ,Ynl. X. 
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